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ItA'ABAH  (Heb.  ^5?*^  tah-daw^^  uncertain 
meaning),  the  second  son  of  Shelah  (son  of  Judah), 
and  "father*'  (founder)of  Mareshah  (1  Chron.4:21). 

liA'ADAN  (Heb.  1*7^,  lahrdawn\  as  above). 

1.  An  Ephraimite,  the  son  of  Tahan,  and  grand- 
father of  iUishama,  which  hitter  was  prince  of  his 
tribe  at  the  Exodus  (1  Chron.  7:26X  B.  G.  before 
1210. 

2.  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  28:7-9;  26:21).  He 
is  called  Libni  (6:17).  Eeil  {Com.,  in  loc.)  thinlcs 
that  Laadan  was  a  later  descendant  of  Gershom 
than  Libni,  and  that  the  Shimei  of  v.  9  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Libni,  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

LA'BAN  (Heb.  l^ib,  lam-bawnT,  vhiU), 

1.  The  son  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  28:5),  grandson  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  kinsman,  and  brother  of  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  24:15,  29);  an  Aramaean  herd  owner 
of  Mesopotamia.  He  united  with  his  father,  ac- 
'cording  to  the  usual  custom,  in  consenting  to  the 
marriage  of  Rebelcah  to  Isaac  (24:50,  sq.),  B.C.  about 
2:200.  When  their  son  Jacob  became  of  marriage- 
able age  his  parents  directed  him  to  take  a  wife 
from  the  daughters  of  Laban,  and  Jacob  com- 
plied (28:2,  5).  Laban  arranged  with  his  nephew 
to  give  him  Rachel  to  wife  on  condition  of  seven 
Tears'  service,  but  on  the  wedding  night  led  Leah, 
his  eldest  daughter,  into  the  bridechamber.  When 
complained  to  by  Jacob  he  made  the  weak  excuse, 
**  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  firstborn."  But,  to  satisfy 
Jacob,  he  promised  to  give  him  Rachel  in  a  week 
if  be  would  serve  him  seven  years  longer.  To 
this  Jacob  consented,  and  eight  days  later  was 
wedded  to  the  woman  he  loved  (29:15-80).  At 
the  end  of  the^econd  period  of  seven  years  Jacob 
de^red  to  return  to  Canaan,  but  Laban  persuaded 
him  to  remain,  and  made  a  contract  with  him  to 
keep  his  flocks.  By*  a  cunning  artifice  Jacob 
made  this  bargain  result  greatly  to  his  own  advan- 
tage (80:25-43),  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  left 
healthily  for  his  former  home  (31:1-21).  Three 
days  after,  Laban,  hearing  of  Jacob's  flight,  started 
in  pursuit,  and  overtook  him  on  the  seventh  day 
at  Mount  Gilead.  The  night  before  he  was  warned 
by  God  in  a  dream  "  not  to  speak  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad,"  L  e.,  not  to  threaten  or  persuade 
him  to  return.  He  confined  himself  to  bitter  re< 
proaches ;  told  Jacob  that  he  had  power  to  do  him 
barm  if  (3od  had  not  forbidden  him,  and  accuf^ed 
him  of  stealing  his  gods  (the  teraphim).  Rachel 
concealed  the  theft  by  resorting  to  a  trick  well 
ealcnlated  to  deceive.  Thereupon  Jacob  grew 
angry  and  remonstrated  with  Laban,  who  at  once 
proposed  a  covenant  of  peace.  This  was  cele- 
brated with  a  feast,  and  the  next  morning  Laban 
departed  to  his  own  place  (81:22,  sq.). 

2.  A  place  in  the  desert,  on  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  (Deut  1:1),  probably  identical  with  Lib- 
ITAH  (Num.  88:20). 

LABOS»  the  rendering  of  a  large  nmnber  of 


Hebrew  and  Greek  terms.  The  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture (Gen.  2:15)  is  that  man,  even  in  his  state  of 
innocency,  was  to  lead  a  life  of  activity,  which  was 
very  different,  however,  from  the  trouble  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  weary  toil  into  which  he  was 
plunged  by  sin.  Exercise  of  some  kind  was  essen- 
tial to  his  well  being  (Eccl.  5:12).  In  consequence 
of  the  fall,  the  earth  no  longer  jrielded  spontane- 
ouslythe  fruits  requisite  for  man's  maintenance,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
labor  and  strenuous  exertion  (Gen.  8:19). 

**  Work,  as  distinguished  from  labor,  is  not  so 
much  a  term  denoting  a  lighter  kind  of  labor  as  a 
general  and  comprehensive  term  applied  to  the 
performance  of  any  task,  whether  easy  or  severe. 
^27  (ob'iHiaio')  is  the  execution  of  a  definite 
daily  task,  whether  in  field  labor  (Psa.  104:23)  and 
mechanical  employment  (Exod.  89:32)  on  the  one 
hand,  or  priestly  service  and  the  duties  connected 
with  the  worship  on  the  other  (Exod.  12:25,  26; 
Lev.  23:7,  sq.),  i.  e.,  such  occupations  as  came 
under  the  denomination  of  labor,  business,  or  in- 
dustrial employment "  (K.  and  D.,  Com.,  on  Exod. 
20:8). 

That  labor  was  held  in  high  respect  we  gather 
from  such  expressions  as,  **  Seest  thou  a  man  dili- 
gent in  business  (skilled  in  his  work),  he  shall  stand 
before  kings"  ^rov.  22:29;  comp.  10:4;  12:24, 
27).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jews 
away  into  captirity  he  found  among  them  a  thou- 
sand craftsmen  and  smiths  (2  Kings  24:14-16; 
Jer.  29:2). 

The  ancient  rabbins  regarded  manual  labor  ss 
honorable,  and  urged  it  upon  all  as  a  duty.  In  the 
Talmud  we  find  such  sayings  as  the  following: 
**  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  craft  is,  as  it 
were,  bringing  him  up  to  robbery;"  "Labor  is 
greatly  to  be  prized,  for  it  elevates  the  laborer, 
and  maintains  him." 

Value  of  Labor.  The  following  values  of 
labor  are  given  by  F.  R.  Conder  {Bib.  Ed.,  iii, 
223,  sq.) :  **  The  denarius,  which  was  the  Roman 
equivalent  for  a  quarter  shekel,  was  a  day's 
pay  of  a  Roman  soldier.  This  was  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  price,  mentioned  in  the  parable 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  of  a  penny  a  day. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hire  of 
a  laborer  or  of  a  workman,  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  in  Palestine,  was  equivalent  to  the 
price  of  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  If  we 
take  fifty-six  shillings  a  quarter  as  an  average 
wheat  price,  we  have  a  day's  wage  of  one  shilling 
and  ninepence  (about  forty-four  cents),  which  is 
rather  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate  in  Wales. 
We  have  another  indication  of  the  relative  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  Christ  and  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day  from  the  provisions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
alms.  The  limit  between  the  proper  subject  for 
alms  for  the  purpose  of  support  and  the  inde- 
pendent man  was  fixed  by  the  oral  law  at  the 
receipt  of  two  hundred  zustae,  that  is  to  say,  to  one 
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shekel  per  week,  .  .  .  the  equivalent  of  seven 
Bbillings  (about  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents) 
per  week.  This  was  considered  by  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  the  lowest  rate  at  which  life  was  to 
be  supported."    See  HAMDiCRArrs,  Skrtice. 

LACE  (Heb.  b'^rs,  paw4heel\  twined),  the  blue 
cord  with  which  the  high  priesCs  breastplate  was 
tied  to  the  ephod  (Exod.  28:28,  87;  89:21,  31). 
The  Hebrew  term  is  rendered  **  ribband"  (Num.  16: 
88) ; ''  thread  "  (Judg.  16:9,  etc.).    See  Glossary. 

LA'CHISH  (Heb.  ^'Oh^lauhkheeth^impreff- 
nable\  a  royal  Canaanite  city,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Palestine,  in  the  seacoast  plain. 
Its  king,  Japhia,  joined  the  confederacy  against 
Joshua  (10:3,  6),  but  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  Israelites  (vers.  81-36  ;  12:11).  It  was  re- 
built, or  fortified,  by  Relioboam  (2  Chron.  11:9), 
and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Judah — for  hither  Amaziah 
fled  and  was  slain  (2  Kings  14:19 ;  2  Chron.  26:27). 
It  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  sie^  of  Sen- 
nacherib when  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (2  Kings  18: 
18-17;  2  Ghron.  82:9;  Isa.  36:2;  37:8).  It  was 
finally  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  34:1,  7).  It 
was  reoccupied  after  the  exile  (Neh.  11:30).  Micah 
(1:13)  denounced  Lachish  because  it  was  the  first 
to  grant  admission  to  the  iniquities  of  Israel, 
i.  e.,  to  the  idolatry  of  the  imnge-worship  of  the 
ten  tribes  (see  Mic.  1:6 ;  Amos  3:14). 

Explorations  conducted  by  Professor  Petrie,  for 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (1890),  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  site  of  Lachish  at  Tell  el-Hesy. 
The  mound  of  Tell  el-Hesy  rises  sixteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  Gaza ;  stands  on  a  natural  eminence  about 
forty  feet  in  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
ruins  of  successive  cities  are  piled  sixty  feet 
higher.  The  earliest  of  these  cities  was  the  primi- 
tive Lachish ;  and  above  its  ruins  we  find  fresh 
walls  raised  upon  those  destroyed,  and  fresh 
buildings  constructed  of  the  old  stones.  "  In  the 
time  of  Amen6phis  IV,  or  Khu-n-Aten,  Lachish 
had  been  the  seat  of  an  Egyptian  governor.  More 
than  one  letter  from  him  has  been  found  among 
the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Tel-el-Amarna,  and  one 
of  the  dispatches  of  the  vassal  king  of  Jerusalem 
states  that  Lachish,  Ashkelon,  and  Gezer  had 
furnished  the  garrison  of  his  city  with  food  and 
oil "  (Sayce,  ffiffh,  CW/.,  p.  289).  Tliese  explora- 
tions were  continued  by  T.  G.  Bliss,  Ph.D.  (see 
Recent  Research  tn  Bible  Lands^  PP*  31,  w\.\  and 
among  his  finds  is  a  **  precious  tablet  in  cuneiform, 
which  encourages  the  hope  of  finding  a  library 
among  the  ruins." 

LAD  (Heb.  ^3,  nah'-ar).  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  young  from  the  time  of  infancy  to  that  of 
adolescence— of  an  infant  just  bom  (Exod.  2:6 ; 
Judg.  18:6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  4:21) ;  of  a  boy  not  yet  full 
grown  (Gen.  21:16,  sq. ;  21:12;  22:12;  Isa,  7:16; 
8:4) ;  and  of  a  youth  nearly  twenty  years  of  age 
(Gen.  84:19;  41:12;  1  Kings  8:7;  2  Sam.  18:6, 
29) ;  and  occasionallv  of  a  girl^  or  maiden  ((yen. 
24:14,  16;  34:3,  12;'Deut.  22:16,  sq.).  In  some 
of  the  above  passages  the  A.  V.  renders  **  child." 

See  CHILDRKlf. 

LADDER  (Heb.  &\0,  sooUawm%  staircase). 
This  word  occurs  only  in  the  account  of  Jacob's 
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dream  at  Beth-el  (G€n.  28:12,  *'  and  behold  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven,"  etc.).  By  many  the  rendering  "stair- 
case "  is  preferred,  and  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
rocky  mountain  side.  The  vision  that  Jacob  saw 
of  angels  ascending  and  descending  is  thought  to 
teach  the  fact  of  communication  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  ministry  of  angels.  **To  us 
there  is  a  deeper  meaning  since  the  incarnation. 
The  true  staircase  by  which  heavenly  messengers 
ascend  and  descend  is  the  Son  of  man.  It  is  he 
who  really  bridges  the  interval  between  heaven 
and  earth,  God  and  man." 
LADY,  LADIES,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V .  of: 

1.  Ohth^'^reth  (Heb.  r)'^9J,  feminine  of  mas- 
ter)^ applied  to  Babylon  (Isa.  47:6,  7 ;  elsewhere 
**  mistress,"  as  opposed  to  maidservant,  Gen.  16: 
4,8,9;  2  Kings  6:3). 

2.  Savh-raw^  (Heb.  ^7?)»  *^  "^o^e  female  (Judg. 
6:29;  Esth.  1:18;  elsewhere  a  "princess,"  par- 
ticularly the  king's  wives  of  noble  birth,  1  Kings 
11:8). 

3.  Koo-ree^-ah  (Gr.  icvpto,  feminine  of  master) 
occurs  only  as  an  epithet  of  a  Christian  woman 
(2  John  1:1,  6),  either  as  an  honorable  title  of 
regard  or  as  a  feminine  proper  name,  CYRiA(q.  v.). 

LA^L  (Heb.  ^Kb,  law-ale'y  to  God,  i.  e.,  de- 
voted to  him),  the  father  of  Eliasaph,  who  was 
chief  of  the  Gerslionites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  8:24),  B.  C.  1210. 

LA'HAD  (Heb.  "inb,  lah'-had,  oppression),  the 
second  of  the  two  sons  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  4:2),  B.  C.  after  1210. 

LAHAI'-BOI  (Gen.  24:62 ;  26:11^  elsewhere 
Beka-Lahai-roi  (q.  v.). 

LAH'MAM  (Heb.  n7:nb, /aJtA-mawm',  food- 
like),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  16:40), 
perhaps  among  the  Philistines  west  of  the  high- 
lands of  Judea.  It  is  thought  to  be  represented 
by  the  ruins  of  el-Lahm,  near  Beit-Jibrin. 

LAHIil  (Heb.  "^nb,  lakh-me^,  foodfd), 
named  as  the  brother  of  Goliath,  and  slain  by 
Elhanan  (1  Chron.  20:6).  Dr.  Strong  (McC.  and 
S.,  Cyc,  s.  V.)  considers  this  an  incorrect  reading 
for  Bethlehemite,  as  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
21:19).  Winer,  Keil,  Deutsch,  Grove,  and  others 
maintain  that  Chronicles  gives  the  true  reading. 

LA1SH  (Heb.  ti:b,  lah'-yisli,  a  lion), 

1.  A  native  of  Gallim,  a  Benjamite,  to  whose 
son  Phalti  Saul  gave  David^s  wife  Michal  (1  Sam. 
26:44 ;  2  Sam.  8:16),  B.  C.  about  1086. 

2.  A  place  in  the  north  of  Palestine  (Judg.  18: 
7,  14),  about  four  miles  from  Paneas,  at  the  head 
of  the  Jordan.  It  was  taken  by  the  restless 
Danites  and  included  within  their  territory.  It  is 
called  also  Leshem  and  Dan  (Josh.  19:47  ;  Judg. 
18:7,  29;  Jer.  8:16),  now  identified  with  Tell-el- 
Kady,  **  the  mound  of  the  judge,"  to  the  north  of 
the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  11:6). 

3.  A  place  mentioned  in  Isa.  10:30,  and  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  modem  d-Isawiyeh,  about  a  mile 
from  Jerusalem. 

TiA^^^'  (Gr.  TJifivri,  lim^'nay^  a  pool),  a  term  used 
in  the  New  Testament  only  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
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nesaret  (Luke  6:1,  2;  8:22,28,  88),  and  the  ''lake 
of  fire"  (Rev.  19:20;  20:10, 14,  15;  21;8). 

LA'KIJM  (Heb.  C3^^,  lak-koomf,  a  way  stop- 
per^ ot /oriiJUatum\  a  place  in  the  northeast  of 
XaphtaU  (Josh.  19:83). 

liAQLA.  (Gr.  Xofid^  lam-ah';  hi/ifm,  /am-tnoAO, 
a  term  signifying  why,  quoted  from  Psa.  22:1  by 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross  (Matt.  27:46 ;  Mark  15:84). 

LAMB,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words : 

L  The  most  frequent  are  keh-bea'  (Heb.  ^?^X 
transposed  form  keh^-seb  (^^^X  *^°4  ^^®  ^^™' 
inines  kib-taw^  (^??X  kabsaw^  (^??X  "»d 
tu^kMw'  (tTS\D3),  and  respectively  denote  a  male 
and  female  lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  year. 
The  former  perhaps  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
provincial  term  hog  or  hogget^  which  is  applied  to 
a  young  ram  before  he  is  shorn.  Toung  rams  of 
this  age  formed  an  important  part  of  almost  every 
sacrifice,  while  ewe  lambs  were  also  offered  (Num. 
6:14 ;  Lev.  4:82).     See  SACRirics. 

2.  The  corresponding  Chaldee  form  for  the 
above  is  im-mar^  (Heb.  ^1^,  Ezra  6:9,  17;  7:17). 

3.  TawJeh' {Keh,  Hb^,  1  Sam.  7:9 ;  Isa.  65:26), 
a  yonng  sucking  kmb ;  originally  the  young  of  any 


4.  Kar  (Heb.  ^,  piump\  a  fat  ram,  or  more 
probably  **  wether,"  as  the  word  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  opposition  to  ayi7,  which  strictly  denotes 
a**ram''(Deut.  82:14;  Isa.  84:6).  The  Tyrians 
obtained  their  supply  from  Arabia  and  Eedar 
(Ezek.  27:21),  and  the  pastures  of  Bashan  were 
famous  as  grazing  grounds  (89:18).  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  of  one 
hundred  thousand  fat  wethers  (2  Kings  8:4),  and 
this  tribute  the  prophet  declares  was  now  to  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  16:1),  as  indicative  of 
Moab^s  submission  to  the  house  of  David. 

5.  TWA-onc' (Heb.  T^^j:,  from  unused  root,  sig- 
nifying  to  tnigrate\  rendered  *Mamb''  in  Exod. 
12:21,  is  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a 
^  flock  ^  of  small  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  dis- 
tinction from  herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Eccles. 
2:7;  Ezek.  45:16). 

6.  Sth  (Heb.  STOX  '^  opposition  to  the  above 
collective  term,  is  applied  to  denote  the  individuals 
of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goats  (Gen.  22:7,  8 ; 
Eiod.  12:8;  22:1,  etc.X 

7.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  ar'neef-on  (Gr. 
ifjviop^  diminutive  of  apyv^  ax'wu^^  which  latter 
occurs  only  in  Luke  10:8),  a  little  lamb.  Jesus 
calls  hfa  followers  "my  Umbs"  (John  21:16). 

Fi^nu^tive.  In  the  symbolical  language  of 
Scripture  the  lamb  is  a  type  of:  Purity  (1  Pet. 
1:19) ;  Christ  as  a  sacriflce  (John  1:29 ;  Rev.  5:6) ; 
anything  dear  or  cherished  (2  Sam.  12:3,  9) ;  care 
oC,  type  of  love  and  tenderness  (Isa.  40: 1 1 );  patience 
of  Christ  (Isa.  58:7 ;  Acts  8:32) ;  among  wolves,  of 
ministers  among  the  ungodly  (Luke  10:3) ;  deserted 
and  exposed,  as  a  lamb  in  a  wide  field  becomes  the 
prey  of  wild  beasts,  of  Israel  deprived  of  God's 
protection  (Hos.  4:16);  brought  to  slaughter  (Jer. 
51:40X  and  consumed  in  sacrifice  (Psa.  87:20);  of 


the  destruction  of  the  wicked ;  of  meekness  and 
innocence  (huu  11:6;  66:25;  John  21:15). 

LAMB,  as  the  symbol  of  Christ  (John  1:86 ; 
1  Pet.  1:19 ;  Rev.  18:8),  was  typified  by  the  paschal 
lamb  (q.  v.),  and  travestied  by  the  Antichrist,  who 
sets  himself  up  as  the  true  Christ,  professing  to 
imitate  the  Redeemer,  of  whom  he  is  the  opposite 
(Rev.  18:11,  "another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb  "). 

LAMB  OF  GOD  (Gr.  afivSc  6«ov,  am-not^ 
theh-oo^  a  title  given  to  our  Lord  (John  1:29, 86); 
corop.  Acts  8:82 ;  1  Pet.  1:19^  In  these  passaged 
Christ  is  likened  to  a  sacrificial  lamb  on  account 
of  his  death,  innocently  and  patiently  endured,  tl 
expiate  sin.  In  the  Revelation  John  beheld  "  i 
lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  ani 
seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  (}od 
sent  forth  into  all  the  earth ''  (Rev.  5:6) ;  L  e.,  in- 
vested with  the  attributes  of  God,  omnipotence 
and  omniscience,  and  sharing  the  universal  empire 
and  homage  of  the  universe. 

LAME,  a  general  term  signifying  imperfect, 
either  by  birth  or  injury.  Lameness  is  mentioned 
among  the  bodily  imperfections  which  would  ex- 
clude a  son  (descendant)  of  Aaron  from  entering 
the  holy  place  or  offering  sacrifices  (q.  v.).  A  per- 
son thus  aflBicted  might,  however,  eat  of  the  sacri- 
fices, like  other  prieiOs  (Lev.  21:17-28). 

LA'lIECH  (Heb.  '^^^,  leh^mek^  vigorous), 

L  The  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  being  the  son 
of  Methusael  and  the  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal- 
cain,  and  the  latter*s  sister,  Naamnh  (Gen.  4:18- 
22),  B.  C.  probably  about  8700.  Lamech  took  two 
wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  was  thus  the  first  to 
practice  polygamy.  To  the  narrative  of  Lamech 
we  are  indebted  for  the  only  example  of  antedi- 
luvian poetry  (vers.  28,  24) : 

^  Adah  and  Zillab,  bear  my  voice ; 

Wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech : 

For  a  man  I  slew  for  my  wound, 

And  a  younir  man  for  my  stripes. 

For  sevenfold  Is  rain  avenged, 

iind  Lamech  seven-and-seventyfold.** 

Many  views  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words.  Keil  {Com.^  in  loc.)  says  that 
**  in  the  form  of  pride  and  arrogance  Lamech  cel- 
ebrates the  inventions  of  Tubal-cain ; ''  and  the 
idea  of  the  song  is,  '*  Whoever  inflicts  a  wound  or 
stripe  on  me,  whether  man  or  youth,  I  will  put  to 
death ;  and  for  every  injury  done  to  my  person  I 
will  take  ten  times  more  vengeance  than  Uiat  with 
which  God  promised  to  avenge  the  murder  of  my 
ancestor  Cain.**  Turner  {Companion  to  Ometia^ 
p.  209)  says  **that  he  had  slain  a  young  man,  not 
in  cold  blood,  but  in  consequence  of  a  wound  or 
bruise  he  had  himself  received ;  and  on  the  ground, 
apparently,  of  a  difference  between  his  case  and 
that  of  Cain's — viz.,  that  he  had  done  under  prov- 
ocation what  Cain  had  done  toithout  it — ^he  assures 
himself  of  an  interest  in  the  divine  guardianship 
greater  than  that  granted  to  Cain.** 

2.  The  son  of  Methuselah  and  father  of  Noah. 
He  lived  to  be  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
vears  of  age  (Gen.  5:25-81 ;  1  Chron.  1:8 ;  Luke 
8:86). 

LAMENT.     See  Mourning. 
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LAMENTATIONS.    BOOK     OF.      See 

Bible,  Books  of. 

LAMP  (Heb.  TEb,  lap-peed';  'T'?,  neer ;  Gr. 
'XafiirAq^  lam-pM^.  The  terms  candle  and  candte- 
stick  are  frequent  in  the  A.  V.,  where  lamp  and 
lanipatand  would  have  been  more  literal  render- 


Roman  Lamp. 

ings.  Although  lamps  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  no  indication  is  given  of  their  form 
and  structure.  Tiie  natural  supposition  is  that 
they  were  similar  to  those  employed  in  surround- 
ing countries,  especially  Egypt,  to  which  in  mat- 
ters of  art  and  comfort  the  Israelites  stood  nearly 
related.    The  following  are  the  references  to  lamps: 

1.  That  part  of  the  golden  candlestick 
(q.  V.)  which  bore  the  light ;  also  of  the  ten 
golden  candlesticks  in  the  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon (Exod.  25:37  ;  1  Kings  7:49 ;  2  Chron. 
4:20;  18:11 ;  Zech.  4:2). 

2.  A  torch,  such  as  were  carried  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Gideon  (Judg.  7:16,  20),  and,  per- 
haps,  similar  to  those  which  Samson  tied  to 
the  foxes*  tails  (16:4).     See  Torch. 

3.  Lamps  for  domestic  use.     The  form  of       '  I 
these  may  probably  be  inferred  from   the 
prevailing  shape  of  ancient  specimens  from 
neighboring  nations  that  have  come  down  to 
us.     In  the  British  Museum  there  are  vari- 
ous forms  of  ancient  Egyptian  lamps,  of  terra 
cotta  and  bronze,  with  ornaments  in  bas- 
relief.      It   seems   that  the  Hebrews,  like 
other  ancient  and  modem  orientals,  were  ac- 
customed to  burn  lamps  overnight  in  their 
chambers,  which  custom  gave  rise  to  several 
symbols.     Wilkinson  gives  (Anc.  Egypt^  v,  p.  876) 
what  he  takes  to  be  a  representation  of  a  lamp 
made  of  glass,  with  a  hand  holding  separately  an 
erect  wick,  as  if  the  bearer  were  about  to  place  it  in 
the  vase  previous  to  its  being  lighted.  The  lines,  he 
thinks,  may  represent  the  twisted  nature  of  the  cot- 
ton wick,  as  they  do  the  watering  of  the  glass  vase. 
Modern  Egyptian  lamps  consist  of  small  glass  ves- 
sels with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  containing  a  cotton 
wick  twisted  around  a  piece  of  straw. 


4.  The  use  of  lamps  fed  with  oil  in  marriage 
processions  is  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  t^n 
virgins  (Matt.  26:1).  These  probably  were  similar 
to  the  modern  Egyptian  lantern,  called /anoos,  a 
sort  of  folding  lantern. 

5.  Figurative.  Lamp  is  used  as  symbolical  of : 
The  word  of  (iod  (Paa.  119:106  ;  Prov.  6:28);  the 
omniscience  of  Christ  (Dan.  10:6;  Rev.  1:14);  sal- 
vation  of  God  (Gen.  16:17  ;  Isa.  62:1);  God's  guid- 
ance (2  Sam.  22:29;  Psa.  18:28,  "candle*');  spirit 
of  man  (Prov.  20:27,  "candle");  ministers  and 
wise  rulers  (John  5:36,  *Might;"  2  Sam.  21:17, 
marg.);  completely  put  out,  the  destruction  of 
him  who  curses  his  parents  (Prov.  20:20). 

LANCE  (Heb.  pTS,  kce-dohn%  Jer.  50:42, 
usually  called  "spear"),  a  javelin  in  distinction 
from  the  long-handled  spear.    See  Armor  I  (8). 

LANCET  (Heb.  ri??*-l,  ro'-makh,  to  hurl, 
1  Kings  1 8:28).  This  word  is  elsewhere  rendered 
and  appears  to  mean  a  javelin,  or  light  spear.  It 
may  mean  the  iron  point  or  head  of  a  lance.  See 
Armor  I  (8). 

LAND.  Respecting  the  cultivation  of  land  by 
the  Hebrews,  see  Agriculture. 

LAND  AND  PROPERTY.  1.  Distribu- 
tion. The  patriarchs  were  promised  for  their 
posterity  the  possession  of  Canaan  on  the  west  of 
Jordan.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Amorites, 
who  had  formed  two  large  kingdoms  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  wage 
war  with  Sihon  of  Heshbon  and  Og  of  Bashan. 
Defeated  by  Israel,  their  territory  was  taken  and 
divided  by  Moses,  who  gave  it  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
They  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  possession, 
however,  only  after  having  fulfilled  their  promise 


Ancient  Lamp,  from  the  Cataoombs  of  Rome. 

of  sending  all  their  men  of  war  in  aid  of  their 
brethren  over  the  Jordan  (Num.,  ch.  82;  Deut. 
2:26-8:20;  Josh.  13:16-32). 

Joshua  had  charge  of  the  taking  and  dividing.of 
Canaan,  and,  having  defeated  thirty-onc  kings  and 
taken  their  cities,  he  proceeded,  by  divine  com- 
mand,  to  divide  the  whole  land  among  the  remain- 
ing tribes,  according  to  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
Moses  (Num.  84:1-36:8).  The  portion  of  each 
tribe  was  fixed  by  lot,  i.  e.,  by  lot  it  was  decided 
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where  each  trihe  was  to  he  located  (26:62-56; 
88:54).  Then  the  compass,  size,  and  boundaries 
of  the  several  territories  were  settled  and  regu- 
lated by  the  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose,  consisting  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  Joshua,  and 
twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  name 
(Num.  84:16-29 ;  Josh.  14:1).  Naturally  the  ex- 
tent  of  territory  assigned  to  each  tribe  dep>ended 
upon  its  number  (Num.  88:54).  A  committee  was 
formed  of  three  men  out  of  each  tribe  to  survey 
the  land  (Josh.  18:4-9X  L  e.,  not  to  measure  it 
ge<Hnetrically,  but  to  have  it  described  according 
to  the  number  of  its  cities  and  villages,  its  soil, 
etc  The  land  was  subdivided,  so  that  every  clan 
and  father's  house  received  an  inheritance  for 
Ittfelf.  All  the  land  was  not  immediately  taken 
possession  of,  for  the  Canaanites  were  not  extir- 
pated. In  the  course  of  time  the  Canaanites  left 
m  the  land  were  subjugated,  and  their  land  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Israelites.  As  to  the 
division  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  give  any  clear  account. 

Israel  was  taught  that  they  had  conquered  Ca- 
naan only  by  the  help  of  Jehovah  (Psa.  44:8),  and 
that  the  lan4  was  and  remained  the  property  of 
Jehovah,  the  covenant  God  (Lev.  25:28).  Though 
the  land  was  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  for 
an  everlasting  possession  (Gen.  13:15,  sq.),  yet 
their  retaining  it  was  conditional  on  their  faithful 
fulfillment  of  its  covenant  obligations  (Lev.  26:82, 
aq. ;  Deut  4:26,  sq.;  11:19,  sq.)f  and  even  the 
ground  did  not  become  Israel's  property  in  such  a 
way  that  the  possessor  could  dispose  of  it  as  he 
wiUed. 

2.  Laws.  (X)  Best,  (a)  That  Israel  might  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  condition  upon  which 
it  held  the  land,  a  year  of  rest  for  the  ground  was 
to  be  observed  every  seventh  year,  "a  Sabbath 
for  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  25:4) ;  and  eveij  fiftieth  year 
was  to  be  a  jubilee,  in  which  everyone'  re- 
tamed  to  his  property  (25:10, 18).  (b)  Side,  The 
land  was  not  to  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  but  there 
was  a  provision  for  redeeming  the  land  by  the 
seller  or  next  of  kin  (25:28,  24);  and  if  not  re- 
deemed before,  the  land  reverted  without  pay- 
ment in  the  jubilee  year  to  its  original  possessor 
or  his  heir  (v.  28).  Thus  every  sale  of  land  be- 
came a  lease^  since  only  its  produce  was  sold, 
tin  the  jubilee  <25:15,  16).  (2)  Bedemption.  In 
ease  the  owner  or  bis  next  of  kin  wished  to  re- 
deem the  land,  then  the  years  that  had  elapsed 
sinoe  the  sale  were  reckoned,  and  the  buyer  re- 
ceived only  as  mu6h  purchase  money  as  would  be 
due  for  the  time  remaining  till  the  next  jubilee 
(Lev.  25:25-27).  This  right  of  redemption  in  the 
jubUee  held  ah»olutely  for  (1)  property  in  lands 
and  bous^  in  villages  and  un walled  places ;  (2)  for 
the  houses  of  the  Levites  in  the  cities  allotted 
for  them,  and  the  attached  fields  (25:81-84).  In 
a  limiUd  way  it  held :  (1)  for  the  dwelling  house 
In  walled  cities;  for  them  the  right  of  redemption 
lasted  only  a  full  year  from  the  day  of  ^ale  (vers. 
29,  30);  (2)  for  fields  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  with 
the  limitation,  that  if  they  were  not  recovered  for 
the  prescribed  valuation,  but  were  sold  to  another, 
they  did  not  revert  in  the  jubilee  to  their  original 
possessor  or  his  heir,  but  as  being  holy  to  Jehovah, 
Uke  a  devoted  field,  became  the  property  of  the 
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priests  (27:14-21).  Houses  In  walled  cities  were 
not  so  closely  connected  with  the  land,  which 
the  Lord  gave  to  his  people  for  an  inheritance, 
that  they  could  be  regarded  as  inalienable. 
(8)  Consecration.  A  bought  field  could  be  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord  by  the  buyer  only  so  far  as  it 
had  become  his  property.  Strictly  speaking,  he 
had  only  bought  its  produce  until  the  jubilee,  and 
could,  therefore,  vow  only  this  to  Jehovah.  If  he 
ransomed  it  he  ransomed  it  for  himself  till  the 
jubilee ;  if  he  did  not  ransom  it,  the  sanctuary  had 
the  use  of  it  for  this  interval,  after  which  the 
field  reverted  in  either  case  without  pajrment  to 
the  original  owner  (Lev.  27:22-24).  An  hereditary 
owner  could  vow  a  portion  to  Jehovah,  who  had 
given  him  all.  In  such  a  case  ransom  was  al- 
lowed till  the  jubilee  by  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  the  harvests  till  this  date  with  an  added 
fifth.  Then  the  field  remained  his  property,  and 
from  the  jubilee  onward  its  produce  again  be* 
longed  to  him  cost  free.  If  not  redeemed  it  was 
understood  that  he  had  given  it  wholly  to  Jehovah, 
and  it  became  the  property  of  the  priests 
(27:16-21). 

LANDMAItK  (Heb.  bnsa,  or  bas,  ffha^l% 
a  mark  to  designate  the  boundary  of  land ;  a  stone, 
stake,  or  other  monument  The  removal  of  such 
landmark  was  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law 
(Deut.  19:14;  27:17;  Prov.  22:28;  comp.  Job  24:2), 
on  account  of  the  close  connection  in  which  a 
man's  possession  as  the  means  of  his  support  stood 
to  the  life  of  the  man  himself.  Landmarks  were 
held  sacred  by  other  nations ;  by  the  Romans,  for 
example,  who  held  them  so  sacred  that  removal 
was  punished  with  death. 

LANE  (Gr.  l)hfijf,  hroo'-may,  Luke  14:21)  a 
narrow  way  or  passage  in  a  town,  shut  in  by 
buildings  on  both  sides  (Matt.  6:2;  Acts  9:11; 
12:10,  A.  V.  "street"). 

LANGITAGE,  the  rendering  of  the  following 
Hebrew  and  Greelc  words : 

L  Saw'faw'  (Heb.  ^IS^);  sef-eth'  (nsb),  a  Up, 
and  so  speech  (Gen.  11:1,  6,  7,  9;  2  Kings  18:26, 
28 ;  Keh.  18:24,  etc.). 

2.  Law-tthong'  (Heb.  poV),  li»h^naut'  f^f^), 
liah-9hawn'  (l^r),  the  ionpie^  and  so  speech  or 
language  (Esth.  1:22;  8:12;  8:9;  Dan.  3:29,  etc.). 

3.  Law-a/  (Heb.  T^),  to  speak  in  a  foreign 
tongue  (Psa.  114:1);  dawAmwr'  i!^'^^%  from  the 
primary  idea  of  ranging  in  order,  to  speak  (Psa. 
19:8). 

4.  Dee-al'-ek'toa  (Gr.  ii&XeKroq),  the  tongue  or 
language  peculiar  to  any  people  (Acts  1:19;  2:6, 
8;  21:40;  22:2;  26:14). 

Very  natural  is  the  question,  How  did  man 
come  to  speak  ?  We  give  as  answer  the  follow* 
ing  from  Delitzsch  {Bib.  Psyc.,  p.  218,  sq.):  "The 
Old  Testament  use  of  the  word  ^^  (aw-mar^,  to 
speak)  proceeds  from  the  essential  identity  of 
thought  and  speech,  for  ^N  signifies  both — the 
thought  as  inward  speaking,  and  the  speech  as 
audible  thinking.  Thinking  and  speaking,  spirit 
and  speech,  are  necessarily  associated.  Human 
speech,  indeed,  is  effected  psychically  and  corpo* 
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really,  and  is  indissolubly  bound  to  this  agency; 
but  speech  in  itself,  even  in  the  pure  spirit, 
even  in  the  Godhead  itself,  is  inseparable 
from  thought,  for  the  word  is  the  compre- 
hension of  the  thought.  .  .  .  Man  thinks  by 
speaking  inwardly;  tliis  speech  often  occurs  so 
rapidly  as  not  to  be  observed ;  but  there  are  al- 
ways words  by  which  the  thought,  as  all  reckon- 
ing,'even  the  most  rapid,  is  by  means  of  figures. 
To  think  apart  from  language  is  to  think  apart 
from  thought  itself. 

**  What  is  related  in  Gen.  2:19  Is  not  the  first 
genesis  of  language.  By  way  of  illustration,  how- 
ever, it  is  there  set  forth  to  us  how  language  came 
into  existence.  God  brought  the  animals  to 
Adam  to  show  him  the  creatures  which  were 
formed  to  serve  him,  that  he  might  see  what  he 
would  call  them.  .  .  .  God  does  not  order  him  to 
name  them ;  but  by  bringing  the  beasts  he  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  developing  that  intellectual 
capacity  which  constitutes  his  superiority  to  the 
animal  world.  The  man  sees  the  animals,  and 
thinks  of  what  they  are  and  how  they  look ;  and 
these  thoughts,  in  themselves  already  inward 
words,  take  the  form  involuntarily  of  audible 
names.'* 

LANTERN  (Gr.  ^v<5c,/aw-o«',  ahinin^).  This 
word  occurs  only  in  John  18:3,  where  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  party  which  went  to  Gethsemane 
were  provided  "  with  lanterns,  and  torches,  and 
weapons.*'  A  lantern  is  simply  a  lamp  with  a 
covering  of  some  sort  to  protect  it  from  the  wind 
and  other  violence.  Therefore  too  sharp  a  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  lamp  is  not  to  be  drawn, 
and  not  infrequently  either  term  might  be  indif- 
ferently used.  The  lanips,  e.  g.,  of  Gideon's  band 
were  lanterns  rather  than  lamps  in  the  ordinary 
sense ;  and  when  the  psalmist  speaks  of  *'  a  lamp 
to  his  path  "  (Psa.  1 19:105),  we  naturally  conclude 
that  he  refers  to  some  kind  of  lantern.  As  the 
streets  of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted  at  night, 
and  never  were  so,  lanterns  are  used  to  an  extent 
unknown  to  dwellers  in  modem  towns.    See  Lamp. 

LAODICE'A  (Gr.  AaoSiKeia,  lali-od-ik'-iah). 
Of  the  several  cities  named  Laodicea  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  only  one  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  viz.,  the  one  situated  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lycus, 
and  about  forty  miles  from  Ephesus — not  far  from 
Colossse.  After  having  been  successively  called 
Diospolis  and  Rhoas,  it  was  named  Laodicea,  in 
honor  of  Laodicc,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II  (B.  C. 
261-246),  who  rebuilt  it.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  (A  D.  66,  or  earlier)  and  rebuilt  by 
Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
Church  (Col.  2:1;  4:13,  15,  16;  Rev.  1:11).  It  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  called  by  the  Turks  Eaki-hU- 
9ar^  or  **  old  castle." 

LAODICE^A,  CHUBCH  AT.  Among  the 
residents  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  the  apostles 
were  many  Jews ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
fact  that  a  Christian  Church  was  planted  here  at 
so  early  a  date.  It  appears  from  the  epistle  to 
the  Coiossians  (4:15,  16)  that  Paul  never  visited 
Laodicea,  but  hearing,  most  probably,  from  Epa- 
phras  of  the  false  doctrines  spread  in  that  city,  he 
wrote  to  the  Coiossians  desiring  that  his  epistle  to 


that  Church  should  also  be  read  in  Laodicea.  The 
message  of  the  Spirit  (Rev.  3:14-22)  to  the  Church 
of  Laodicea  was  an  awful  warning.    See  Laod- 

ICKANS,  EpISTLI  TO. 

LAODICB'ANS.  EPISTLE  TO.  In  CoL 
4:16  Paul  desires  that  the  epistle  from  Laodicea 
'*be  read  at  Colosss."  From  this  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Paul  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Laod- 
iceans,  which  is  no  longer  extant.  Jerome  and 
Theodoret  mention  such  an  epistle,  and  it  was 
also  referred  to  at  the  second  council  of  Nicesea. 
The  epistle  assuming  to  be  that  in  question,  and 
which  is  generally  condemned  as  spurious,  is  found 
in  some  copies  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in 
Germany ;  and  Calmet  in  his  dictionary  gives  a  full 
translation  of  it.  Some  (Conybeare  and  Howson) 
have  thought  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is 
the  one  alluded  to  by  the  apostle.  Another  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  is  that  St.  Paul  intended 
the  letter  of  the  Laodiceans  to  him^  conveyed  by 
Epaphras,  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  Colossae, 
together  with  the  apostolic  epistle  to  the  Coiossians 
themselves ;  and  that  as  the  epistle  to  the  Coios- 
sians was  in  some  sense  an  answer  to  the  Laod- 
iceans,  it  would  be  necessary  that  both  should  be 
read  in  the  church  of  Laodicea  also  (Imp.  Did., 
s.  v.). 

LAP  (Heb.  ^J5i  ^^''9^^^  2  Kings  4:39,  a  gw^ 
ment;  p'^H,  khake^  Prov.  16:33,  the  boaom;  'f^H, 
kho'4»m,  boaotn,  Neh.  5:13).  The  fold  of  the  gar- 
ment in  which  orientals  are  accustomed  to  ciirry 
articles  in  lieu  of  pockets ;  thus  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  gathered  **  wild  gourds  (q.  v.)  his  lap 
full "  (2  Kings  4:39).    See  Dress. 

The  psalmist  prayed,  *'  render  unto  our  neigh- 
bors sevenfold  into  their  bosom  their  reproach  " 
(Psa.  79:12).  The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Luke 
6:38,  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom." 

LAPIDOTH  (Heb.  niTES,  lappee-doth% 
iorche6\  the  husband  of  the  prophetess  Deborah 
(Judg.  4:4X  B.  C.  about  1120. 

LAPPED,  LAPPETH  (Heb.  pl^b,  ime-kak", 
to  lick  up  as  a  dog,  1  Kings  21:19,  etc.).  Lapping 
was  the  test  of  Gideon's  men  (Judg.  7:5,  6),  and  is 
still  in  the  East  supposed  to  be  an  evidence  of 
that  readiness  which  fits  men  for  active  service. 
The  meaning  is  that  these  men,  instead  of  kneel* 
ing  down  to  drink,  employed  the  hand  to  carry 
the  water  to  their  mouths.  Practice  gives  a  pe- 
culiar tact  in  this  mode  of  drinking ;  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hand  between  the  water  and  the  mouth 
is  so  rapidly  managed  as  to  be  comparable  to 
that  of  the  dog's  tongue  in  similar  circumstances. 
Again,  the  water  is  dexterously  jerked  into  the 
mouth  before  the  hand  is  brought  close  to  it,  so 
that  the  hand  is  reaching  for  a  new  supply  befora 
the  preceding  has  been  swallowed. 

LAPWING.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

LARGE.    See  Glossary. 

LASCIVIOnSNESS(Gr.  hanyeta,  as-frg^-i-a^ 
that  which  excites  diiigu8t\  unbridled  lust,  licen- 
tiousness, wantonness.  In  the  list  of  the  evil 
products  of  the  heart  given  by  our  Lord  (Mark  7: 
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22)  it  is  uncertain  what  particular  vice  is  spoken 
of ;  gluttony  and  vcnery  (Jude,  ch.  4 ;  1  Pet.  4:3); 
carnaUty  (2  Cor.  12:21;  GaL  6:19;  Eph.  4:19). 

LASE'A,  or  LASiE^A  (6r.  Aaaaia,  ias-ah'- 
yah\  a  city  of  Crete,  near  Fair  Havens  (Acts  27: 
8).  If  the  vessel  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  stopped 
any  length  of  time  it  is  probable  that  Paul  visited 
Lassea.  Its  ruins  are  located  near  Cape  Leondu, 
about  five  miles  from  Lassa. 

LA^HA(Heb.  3ndb,  leh'-thak,  fissure,  spring), 
one  of  the  places  named  in  defining  the  border  of 
the  Canaanites  (Gen.  10:19).  Jerome,  Jonathan, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  identify  it  with  Calir- 
rhoe,  a  place  with  sulphur  baths,  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  Wady  Serka  Maein, 

LASHA'RON  (Heb.  I'T^^^,  lashshaw-roM', 
signification  unknown),  one  of  the  thirty-one  Ca- 
naanitish  towns,  west  of  Jordan,  smitten  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  12: 18).     Harper  {Bib.  atid  Mod.  Dis.,  p.  167) 


A  Latticed  Window. 

identifies  it  with  "the  ruins  of  Snrona,  six  and 
one  half  miles  W.  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  district  generally  between  Mount 
Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee." 

LAST  DAY.    See  JcnaMENT,  the  Final. 

LAST  TIME.    See  Eschatologt. 

LATCHET  (Heb.  "^^^j  ser-oke',  tJumg;  Gr. 
Miof,  htt'tnay^  strap,  \.  e.,  tie\  the  strap  or  cord 
used  by  the  orientals  to  fasten  the  shoe  upon  the 
foot  (Isa.  5:27;  Mark  1:7;  Luke  3:16;  John  1:27). 
See  Glossart. 

Figurative.  In  Isa.  5:27,  the  prophet  uses 
the  poetical  figure,  **  neither  shall  the  girdle  of 
their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes 
be  broken  ;**  to  illustrate  the  tightness  and  dura- 
bility of  their  equipment.  The  expression,  **  the 
latchet  of  whoee  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  " 


(Mark  1:7;  Luke  8:16;  John  1:27),  and  that  hi 
Matt.  8:1 1,  "  wliose  shoes  1  am  not  worthy  to  bear,*' 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  East  to  bear  the 
sandals  of  their  masters,  as  well  as  to  fasten  them 
on  or  take  them  off,  was  the  business  of  slaves  of 
the  lowest  rank.  ''  That  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  shoe  latchet"(Gen.  14:28)  is  figura- 
tive for  the  smallest  or  most  worthless  thing  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Sodom. 

LAT1N(Gr.Tcj/irtZx<Jc,  rho-maK-e€-ko^,Romayi, 
Luke  23:38),  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
Romans,  although  most  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Christ  likewise  spoke  Greek. 

LATTICE,  the  rendering  of  the  following 
words : 

1.  Esh-nawh*  (Heb.  ^t??))  &  latticed  window, 
through  which  the  cool  breezes  pass  (Judg.  5:28 ; 
'*  window,"  Prov.  7:6). 

2.  Seb^w-kav/  (Heb.  i^???,  a  iiet,  2  Kings  1: 
2),  probably  a  screen  before  a  window. 

3.  Kheh'-rek  (Heb.  "^"Tin),  a  wmdow  lattice 
(Cant.  2:9). 

The  object  of  the  lattice  is  to  keep  the  apart- 
ments cool  by  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air  through  the  trellis  openings.  Per- 
haps the  network  through  which  Ahaziah  fell  and 
received  his  mortal  injury  was  on  the  parapet  of 
his  palace  (2  Kings  1:2). 

LAUD.     See  Glossary. 

LAUGHTER  (Heb.  phx,  tsekhoh^ ;  pnb, 
saW'khak';  Gr.  y/^cjc,  phel'-oce).  "  In  Scripture 
it  usually  expresses  joy  (Gen.  21:6;  Psa.  126:2; 
Eccles.  3:4  ;  Luke  6:21) ;  sometimes  mockery  (Gen. 
18:13;  Eccles.  2:2;  James  4:9);  also  security  (Job 
5:22).  When  predicated  of  God  (Psa.  2:4 ;  59:8  ; 
Prov.  1:26)  it  signifies  that  he  despises  or  pays  no 
regard  to  the  person  or  subject "  (McC.  and  S., 
Cyc,  8.  v.). 

LAVER  (Heb.  ^T"?  and  ^%  kee-yore^,  some- 
thing round,  a  b(mn\  the  basin  at  which  the 
priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  while  engaged 
in  their  public  ministrations.  The  laver  of  the 
tabernacle  differed  from  that  of  the  temple. 

1.  Tabernacle  Layer.  This  was  made  by 
divine  direction  (Exod.  80:18)  of  **  brass  "(i.  e., 
copper  or  bronze)  out  of  the  metal  mirrors  of  the 
Hebrew  women  (38:8).  It  was  placed  between  the 
tabernacle  and  the  great  altar,  so  as  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  priests'  use  when  going  from  the 
altar  to  the  tabernacle  (30:20,  21 ;  40:32).  It 
consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  laver  proper  and 
foot  or  pedestal.  Neither  the  form  nor  size  is 
given.  Regarding  its  shape,  something  may  be 
deduced  from  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  term 
and  its  use  in  other  passages.  Keeyore  *'is  de- 
rived from  a  root  that  seems  primarily  to  mean 
excavation  by  hammering,  and  this  would  naturally 
yield  a  semiglobular  hollow,  which  form  is  con- 
firmed by  the  convenience  for  a  lavatory,  like  a 
washbowl  or  basin,  and  by  the  similar  shape  of 
the  molten  sea  and  the  smaller  lavers,  which  took 
its  place  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  7:38, 40,  43,  etc.), 
and  which  are  denoted  by  the  same  word.  The 
laver  proper  was  probably  used  as  the  receptacle 
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for  the  water,  which  was  allowed  to  run  down 
upon  the  hands  and  feet  of  those  washing.'' 

The  "  foot "  (Heb.  1?,  kane)  was,  doubtless,  cir- 
cular  in  shape,  and  formed  another  ba^in.  It  was 
evidently  an  expansion  of  the  shaft,  probably 


The  MoUen  Sea. 


with  a  tumed-up  rim.  As  no  mention  is  made  of 
a  vessel  in  which  was  washed  the  parts  of  the 
victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  laver  probably 
served  this  purpose.  Ko  direction  is  given  as 
to  the  kind  of  water  to  be  used;  but  the 
Jewish  commentators  state  that  any  kind  might 
be  employed,  provided  that  it  be  renewed  daily. 
"In  the  account  of  the  offering  by  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery  there  is  mention  made  of 
Mioly  water*  mixed  with  dust  from  the  floor  of 
the  tabernacle,  which  the  woman  was  to  drink 
according  to  certain  rites  (Xum.  6:17).  Host  prob- 
ably this  water  was  taken  from  the  laver.  Per- 
haps the  same  should  be  said  of  the  *  water  of 
purifying'  (Num.  8:7),  which  was  sprinkled  on  the 
Levites  on  the  occasion  of  their  consecration  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  *'  (Fairbaim). 
Like  other  sacred  vessels,  the  laver  was  consecrated 
with  oil  (Lev.  8:10,  11).  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  mode  of  transporting  the 
laver,  but  "in  Num.  4:14,  a  passage  is  added  in 
the  LXX  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan  version, 
which  prescribes  the  method  of  packing  it,  viz.,  in 
a  purple  cloth,  protected  by  a  skin  covering  "  (McC. 
and  S.,  Cy<r.,  s.  v.). 

2.  Temple  Lavers.  Owing  to  the  increased 
number  of  priests  and  victims  in  Solomon^s  tem- 
ple, greater  facilities  were  needed  for  w^ishing; 
ien  lavers  were  used  for  the  sacrifices  and  the 
"molten  sna"  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests 
(2  Cor.  4:6).  Of  these  we  have  minuter  descrip- 
tions than  of  the  tabernacle  laver.  (1)  The  ''molten 
sea  "  (Ileb.  &^,  yawm^  sea).  This  was  a  huge  round 
basin,  five  cubits  high  and  ten  cubits  in  diameter 
at  the  brim, "  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass 
it  about  V  (1  Kings  7:23-26).  Perhaps  the  circum- 
ferenoe  measurement  was  of  the  bowl  at  the  water 
line,  and  not  including  the  projected  rim.  It  was 
made  of  strong  bronze,  a  hand  breadth  in  thick- 
ness. "  Its  brim  was  bent  outward  in  a  cuplike 
form,  and  made  to  resemble  the  flower  of  the 
lilv,  while  underneath  two  rows  of  *  knops  *  (colo- 
qiiintidas,  i.  e.,  wild  cucumbers  or  apples),  ten  to 
every  cubit,  ran  around  the  sea  for  ornament^'    In 


2  Chron.  4:3,  we  have  "  the  similitude  of  oxen " 
instead  of  "  knops."  "  It  is  possible  that  D'^Tpn, 
bakarim^  oxen,  may  be  a  corruption  of  D^TpC, 
pekawi "  (Clark,  Com,,  in  loc.).  The  capacity  of 
this  huge  basin  was  two  thousand  baths  (comp. 
bath),  Thenumberthreethousand 
baths  (2  Chron.  4:5)  is  thought  to 
be  an  error  of  a  transcriber.  The 
water  was  doubtless  drawn  from 
this  basin  by  means  of  faucets. 
This  laver  was  supported  by  twelve 
brazen  oxen,  three  looking  toward 
each  point  of  the  compass,  while 
it  is  probable  that  they  all  stood 
upon  one  and  the  same  basement 
of  metal.  (2)  The  ten  lesser 
layers.  For  full  description  of 
these  see  1  Kings  7:27-39.  In 
order  to  convey  water  to  any  part 
of  the  courts  where  it  might 
be  needed  for  washing  "such 
things  as  they  offered  for  the 
burnt  offering  (2  Chron.  4:6), 
ten  beautifully  ornamented  bronze  trucks  (A.  V. 
^ bases  of  brass*)  were  prepared,  five  of  them 
being  placed  on  the  south  and  five  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  These  trucks  were  all  alike  in 
form,  size,  and  casting ;  and  were  square  chests, 
four  cubits  long,  the  same  wide,  and  three  cubita 


A  Lesser  Laver. 


a-Btllea  (A.  V.  "ledges"),      b-panels  (A. 

V.  "borders").        c— shoulderpleces  (A.  V.  ^underaet- 


B— larer. 

7.  "borders '7.        c— ano ^ ,. 

ters").      d— wheels,      f— lid  of  chest.      /- 
**  chapiter  "),  Into  which  the  laver  fitted, 
pieces  (A.  V. "  undersetters  "). 


jrown  (A.  V. 
(^shoulder- 


high.  They  were  constructed  with  flat  panels  (Heb. 
P'n.'Cp,  mis-glieh'-reth,  something  iurlosing,  A.  V. 
•borders'),  supported  V  »t»les  (Ileb.  D"'2;b;25, 
sfieh-lab-becm'y  A.  V.  *  ledges ') ;  the  panels  being 
ornamented  with  figures  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cheru- 
bim."    Each  truck  had  four  bronze  wheels  and 
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bronze  axles,  and  the  four  feet  thereof  had 
shoulderpieoes  (1  Kings  7:80).  The  meanmg 
seems  to  be  that  the  chests  had  feet  at  each 
comer,  and  that  these  rested  upon  the  axles  in 
sach  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  chest  above  the  rim 
of  the  wheels  (v.  32),  and  under  the  borders  were 
four  wheels.  Keil  supposes  that  the  shoulder- 
pieces  ran  up  each  comer  from  the  foot  and 
reached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  laver,  thus  help- 
ing to  support  it  (A.  V.  **  under  the  laver  were 
ondersettters,  molten  at  the  side  of  every  addition,*' 
v.  80).  The  wheels  were  one  and  one  half  cubits 
high,  in  construction  resembling  that  of  chariot 
wheels,  and  their  hubs,  felloes,  spolces,  and  axle- 
trees  were  cast  in  bronze.  The  top  of  the  truclcs 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
kvera  Thej  were  made  with  stiles  and  panels, 
nice  the  sides,  but  appear  to  have  been  arched  so 
as  to  rise  in  the  center,  terminating  in  a  circular 
receptacle  (A.  V.  **  chapiter  "),  one  half  cubit  high 
by  one  and  one  half  diameter,  for  the  laver. 
These  stiles  and  panels  were  ornamented  with 
graved  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm  trees.  The  lavers 
were  four  cubits  in  diameter,  corresponding  with 
the  trucks,  narrowing  down  at  the  base  to  one  and 
one  half  cubits,  and  held  forty  baths  (about  four 
hundred  and  forty  gallonsX  just  one  fiftieth  of  the 
capacity  of  the  great  laver.  Some  have  thought 
that  these  trucks  were  made  of  so  great  height  in 
order  to  bring  the  laver  near  the  height  of  the  altar. 
It  may  be  that  these  chests  (trucks)  opened  at  the 
sides,  and  were  really  tanks  for  washing  the  sacri- 
fices in,  the  water  coming  into  them  from  the 
lavers  by  means  of  a  pipe.  After  use  they  could 
be  wheeled  away  and  cleansed. 

3.  In  the  second  temple  there  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  laver  of  brass,  with  twelve  instead 
of  two  stopcocks,  and  a  machine  for  raising  water 
and  filling  it. 

LAW  (Heb.  STinn,  to-ruw'^  direction;  Gr. 
wi/wf,  nioimfo9\  a  term  which  in  the  Scriptures  al- 
most universally  refers  to  the  revealed  will  of  God 
with  respect  to  human  conduct.  I^  includes  all 
the  divine  commands  and  precepts  for  regulating 
man*8  moral  life  without  and  within.  When  the 
word  has  other  applications  the  meaning  may  be 
readily  discovered  from  the  context 

L  The  Scriptures  recognize  divine  law,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  as  a  part  of  natural 
religion  (see  Acts  10:84,  85;  Rom.  1:19,  20; 
2:14-16).  But  this  knowledge  of  the  will  of  €U>d 
confused  and  made  imperfect  by  sin  is  not  the 
law  to  which  the  Scriptures  commonly  refer. 

2.  The  law  is  one  of  the  chief  contents  of  special 
revelation.  The  whole  body  of  truth  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
two  terms,  the  law  and  the  Gospel.  The  relation 
betwe^i  the  two  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of 
Christian  theology  and  ethics ;  hence  we  observe 
farther: 

3.  The  law  of  God  is  perfect.  Its  statutes  are 
appropriate  expressions  of  divine  authority,  holi- 
ness, wisdom,  goodness,  and  love.  They  are  adapted 
to  the  necessities  and  welfare  of  mankind.  They 
are  conformed  to  the  final  end  of  divine  government 
(see  Psa.  19:7;  119:142;  97:2;  Rom.  7:12;  IJohn 
5:3;  Rev.  16:7). 


4.  The  law  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  con- 
tains two  elements,  the  permanent  and  universal, 
and  the  temporary  and  limited.  The  moral  law 
revealed  upon  Sinai  is  for  all  men  and  all  times. 
The  special  laws,  ceremonial  and  otherwise,  for  the 
regulation  of  Jewish  life  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jews  and  were 
for  that  period  (see  Law  of  Moses).  It  is  these 
temporary  enactments  which  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  declare  to  be  abolished  under  the  Gos- 
pel (John  4:20-24 ;  Acts  21:21;  Rom.  2:29;  GaL 
5:1-6;  Heb.  8:18). 

5.  The  permanent  and  universally  binding  ele- 
ment in  divine  law  is,  however,  to  be  viewed  under 
the  Gospel  under  new  aspects.  (1)  It  received  a 
new  sanction  from  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  ex- 
pressly approved  and  ratified  its  various  items, 
and  exhibited  hi  his  own  life  its  perfect  fulfillment 
(see  Matt  19:17-19 ;  John  8:46;  Heb.  4:15).  (2)  At 
the  same  time  its  spiritual  character  was  unfolded, 
and  Its  meaning  more  deeply  and  broadly  mani- 
fested. Love  is  declared  to  be  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  but  it  is  a  love  which  finds  in  Christ  its 
highest  and  most  practical  example.  The  law 
thus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  life  principle  which 
includes  not  only  those  obligations  which  are  of 
universal  requirement,  but  also  those  individual 
duties  which  are  based  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  relationships  of  individuals  (see  Matt. 
22:37-40;  Rom.  12:8-10;  Phil.  2:2-12,  et  al). 
(3)  In  the  economy  of  grace  man's  fulfillment  of 
the  law  is  not  a  condition  of  his  salvation.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  of  such  importance  as  to  call 
for  most  careful  consideration.  Under  the  old 
dispensation  were  manifestations  of  grace  as  of- 
ferings for  sin  and  the  exercise  of  divine  mercy 
in  forgiving  sinners..  This  was  in  anticipation  of 
Christ,  who  by  his  gracious  atonement  brought 
salvation  to  a  sinful  world.  It  is  impossible  for 
men  to  be  saved  otherwise  than  through  the  grace 
of  God  m  Christ  (see  Acts  4:12;  Rom.  8:20-28; 
Tit  8:5,  et  al).  And  beyond  this  necessity  for 
forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  i^ast  there  remains 
even  in  believers  mental  and  moral  weaknesses 
which  make  them  constantly  dependent  upon 
divine  mercy  (see  Matt  6:12 ;  James  8:2 ;  1  John 
1:8-10 ;  2:1,  2).  The  law  nevertheless  has  a  most 
important  place  in  connection  with  the  GospeL  It 
reveals  to  sinners  their  sin,  and  brings  them  to 
the  Saviour  (see  Rom.  7:9-13;  Gal.  8:24).  It  is 
the  rule  and  standard  of  holy  living,  to  be  known 
in  its  depth  and  breadth  more  and  more  com- 
pletely,  and  to  be  strenuously  applied  in  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  divine  Master  (Rom. 
6:1,  2;  12:2).  It  is  the  test  of  the  reality  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  and  of  the  new  life  implanted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Matt  7:21,  29 ;  John  15:14 ; 
Heb.  8:10;  James  2:17,  18 ;  1  John  2:8,  4).  It  is 
a  criterion  with  respect  to  which  will  be  the  allot- 
ments of  the  final  judgment  See  Judgment,  thi 
Final;  also  Atomsmsnt;  Imputation;  SANcnn- 

CATION. 

LrrsRATURE. — Pope,  Comp,  of  Christ,  Theol. 
(see  Index) ;  Martensen,  Christ,  Mh,y  yoL  i,  844, 
sq. ;  Van  Gosterzee,  Christ  Dogm.,  893,  610,  735 ; 
Hodge,  8yi,  Theol.^  vol  iii,  265,  sq.;  Domer, 
Christ,  Doc, ;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theology  of  New  Tes- 
tasnenL^E,  MoO. 
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LAW  OP  M(rSES(Heb.  !TO?a  rrpn,  to.raw' 
Mo-Bheh^  8if);nifie8  the  whole  body  of  Mosaic 
legislation  (1  Kings  2:3 ;  2  Kings  23:25 ;  Ezra  3:2) ; 
called  with  reference  to  its  divine  origin  the  law  of 
Jehovah  {R^h,  tlW  nnin,  Psa.  19:8;  87:81;  Isa. 
5:24 ;  80:9).  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  called  bj 
way  of  eminence,  Thb  Law  (Heb.  ^T^*?,  hat-to- 
raw',  Deut.  1:6;  4:8,44;  17:18,  19;  27:8,  8).  The 
law  is  especially  embodied  in  the  last  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Respecting  the  question  of 
the  oriffin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  quote  from  Dr. 
J.  Robertson,  Earli/  Rdigion  of  Israel,  p.  835, 
sq. :  **  It  occurs  at  once  as  a  striking  thing  that 
the  uniform  tradition  is,  that  Moses  gave  laws 
and  ordinances  to  Israel ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  blind 
ascription  of  everything  to  some  great  ancestor 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
onUnances  and  customs  which  are  not  traced  to 
him.  The  Sabbath  is  made  as  old  as  the  creation ; 
circumcision  is  a  mark  of  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham ;  sacrifices  are  pre- Mosaic ;  and  the  abstaining 
from  the  sinew  that  shrank  is  traced  to  the  time 
of  Jacob.  The  body  of  laws,  however,  that  formed 
the  constitution  of  Israel  as  a  people  is  invariably 
referred  to  Moses.  The  persistence  with  which  it 
is  represented  that  law,  moral  and  ceremonial, 
came  from  Moses,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  laws 
by  the  whole  people  as  of  Mosaic  origin,  proves  at 
least  that  it  was  a  deeply-seated  belief  in  the  na- 
tion that  the  great  leader  had  given  some  formal 
legal  constitution  to  his  people.  .  .  .  The  testi- 
mony of  a  nation  is  not  so  lightly  to  be  set  aside ; 
it  is  the  work  of  criticism  to  explain  and  account 
for  tradition,  not  to  give  it  the  lie." 

Principles.  At  the  root  of  the  Mosaic  code 
lies  (1)  the  principle  of  strict  but  righteous  retri- 
bution, and  its  intention  is  to  extirpate  evil  and 
produce  reverence  for  the  righteousness  of  the 
holy  God  in  the  heart  of  the  people;  (2)  Punish- 
ment should  correspond  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
offense,  that  there  shall  fall  upon  the  culprit  what 
he  has  done  to  his  neighbor ;  the  punishment  is  to 
be  limited  to  the  guilty  party,  and  not  be  extended 
to  his  children  (Deut.  24:16);  (3)  It  commands  with 
unsparing  severity  the  punishment  of  all  presump- 
tuous disobedience  to  God  and  to  his  holy  ordi- 
nances ;  and,  (4)  finally,  **  it  threatens  a  curse  and 
severe  punishments  from  God,  the  avenger  of  all 
evil,  for  offenses  which  either  escnpe  the  eye  of 
civil  justice,  or  which,  like  apostasy  from  the  Lord 
to  idolatry,  may  prevail  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
arm  of  the  earthly  magistrate  is  overpowered  and 
paralyzed  by  the  spirit  of  the  time.'*  In  analyzing 
the  Mosaic  code  we  adopt  the  division  usual  in 
systems  of  law — the  civil,  criminal,  judicial,  consti- 
tutional, ecclesiastical,  and  ceremonial. 

1.  CiviL  (1)  Of  penoni.  (a)  Of  Fathkr  and 
CHILDREN.  The  authority  of  the  father  to  be 
sacred;  cursing,  smiting  (Exod.  21:15,  17;  Lev. 
20:9);  stubborn  and  willful  disobedience  to  be 
considered  as  capital  crimes;  but  punishment 
of  death  was  vested  only  in  the  congrega- 
tion (Deut.  21:18-21);  vow  of  daughter  condi- 
tional upon  consent  of  father  (Num.  80:8-5). 
Jn/ieritance.  Right  of  the  firstborn  to  a  double 
portion  not  to  be  set  aside  by  partiality  (Deut. 
21:15-17);  inheritance  allowed  to  daughters  in 


default  of  sons,  if  the  heiress  married  within  her 
own  tribe  (Num.  27:6-8 ;  comp.  ch.  86) ;  unmar- 
ried daugJUers  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
fathers  (80:3-5).  (6)  Husband  and  wife.  The 
power  of  husband  over  wife  such  as  to  make 
the  wife  dependent  even  to  the  fulfilling  of  an 
engagement  before  God,  as  in  case  of  a  vow 
(30:6-15);  but  a  widow  or  divorced  wife  be- 
came independent,  and  was  bound  by  any  vow 
she  may  have  made  (v.  9);  upon  marriage  the 
husband  was  excused  from  war  or  public  duties 
for  one  year  (Deut.  24:5) ;  marriages  within  certain 
degrees  were  forbidden  (Lev.  18:1,  sq.);  divorce 
for  *'  uncleanness  '*  allowed,  but  the  divorced  wife 
could  not  be  taken  back  after  marriage  to  another 
(Deut.  24:1-4);  slander  against  a  wife's  virginity 
punishable  by  fine  and  by  deprival  of  power  of 
divorce,  but  if  wife  was  proven  guilty  she  was 
put  to  death  (Deut  22:18-21);  a  slave  wife, 
bought  or  captive,  not  to  be  actual  property,  nor 
to  be  sold;  if  ill-treated,  freed  (Exod.  21:7-9; 
Deut  21:1,  sq.);  raising  up  of  seed  (Levi rate  law) 
a  right  to  be  claimed  by  widow  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving the  family  (Deut.  25:5-10).  (c)  Master 
AND  SLAVE.  Power  of  Tiuuter  limited,  so  that  death 
under  chastisement  was  punishable  (Exod.  21:20), 
and  maiming  gave  liberty  (vers.  26,  27) ;  Hebrew 
slave  freed  at  the  Sabbatical  year  (his  wife  and 
children,  if  they  entered  bondage  with  him,  to  go 
out  with  him),  unless  he  formally  consented  u> 
remain  in  perpetual  servitude  (Exod.  21:1-6; 
Deut.  15:12-18);  but  in  any  case  he  seems  to  have 
received  his  freedom  and  that  of  his  children  at 
the  jubilee  (Lev.  25:10) ;  if  sold  to  a  resident  alien 
("stranger"),  he  was  always  redeemable,  at  a 
price  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  jubi- 
lee (25:47-54).  Foreign  slaves  were  held  and 
inherited  as  property  forever  (25:45,  46),  and 
fugitive  slaves  from  other  nations  were  not  to 
be  given  up  (Deut  23:15).  (d)  Strangers  seem 
never  to  have  been  sui  juris^  or  able  to  protect 
themselves;  and  kindness  toward  them  was  en- 
joined as  a  duty  (Exod.  22:21;  Lev.  19:33,  84). 
(8)  Law  oU  tbingt.  (a)  Land  and  property. 
All  land  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Jehovah, 
with  its  holders  as  his  tenants  (Lev.  25:23) ;  sold 
land,  therefore,  was  to  return  to  its  original 
owners  at  the  jubilee,  the  price  of  sale  to  be  cal- 
culated accordingly,  and  redemption  on  equitable 
terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  (25:25-28); 
a  hotise  sold  to .  be  redeemed  within  one  year, 
and  if  nut,  to  pass  away  altogether  ( 25:29,  80); 
land  to  rest  in  Sabbatic  and  jubilee  years,  and 
spontaneous  growth  of  these  years  to  be  for 
poor,  stranger,  etc.  (Lev.  23:22;  Deut  24:19-21). 
Houses  of  Levites,  or  those  in  unwalled  villages,  to 
be  redeemed  at  any  time,  in  the  same  way  as  land, 
and  Levitical  suburbs  inalienable  (Lev.  25:81-34); 
sanctified  land  or  houses,  tithes,  or  unclean  first- 
lings might  be  redeemed  at  the  addition  of  one 
fifth  their  value  (reckoned  by  priest  according  to 
distance  from  the  jubilee),  if  devoted  and  unre- 
deemed by  owner,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  jubilee 
forever,  and  given  to  the  priests  (25:14-39); 
Inheritance  (q.  v.).  The  following  were  the  regu- 
lations respecting  losses:  If  two  men  strove  to- 
gether, and  as  a  result  one  should  be  disabled  from 
work,  the  other  must  pay  for  the  lost  time  (Exod. 
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21:19) ;  claims  for  losses  from  trespass,  or  for  anj 
loot  thing,  were  to  be  brought  before  the  judges, 
and  adTerse  judgment  was  followed  by  the  pay. 
mcnt  of  double  to  the  other  (22:9);  a  man  find- 
ing anj  lost  thing,  and  denying  it,  was  obliged, 
when  he  wished  to  present  a  trespass  offering,  to 
restore  the  lost  thing  with  an  added  fifth  to  the 
one  to  whom  it  belonged  (Lev.  6:4,  6).  The  gen- 
eral principle  upon  which  these  enactments  were 
based  was  that  an  Israelite's  fellow-countrymen 
were  his  brothers ;  and  he  was  always  to  act  the 
brotherly  part  Therefore,  whenever  he  found  any- 
thing that  was  lost  he  was  commanded  to  care  for 
it,  and  to  make  diligent  search  for  its  owner  with 
a  view  of  restoration  (Deut  22:8).  (b)  Laws  of 
DEBT.  Ali  dUbU  to  an  Israelite  to  be  released  at 
the  Sabbatical  year,  but  they  might  be  exacted  of 
strangers  (Deut  15:1-11);  interejtl,  from  an  Israel- 
ite, not  to  be  taken  (Exod.  22:25-27;  Deut 
23:19,  20).  Pledges  not  to  be  insolently  or  niin- 
ously  exacted  (Deut.  24:6,  10-18, 17, 18).  (c)  Tax- 
ATiOH.  Censm  money,  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half  shekel) 
to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
80:12-16);  spoil  in  war,  divided  equally  between 
combatants  and  the  congregation,  of  the  combat- 
ant's half  one  five  hundredth,  and  of  the  people's 
one  fiftieth,  given  as  a  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord  (Num.  81:26,  sq);  TVhei  (q.  v.);  poor  laws 
providing  for  the  legal  right  of  the  poor  to  ^Uan 
fields  and  vineyards  (Lev.  19:9,  10;  Deut.  24:19- 
22);  for  the  hungry  to  eat  of  grain,  etc,  on  the 
spot  (Deut.  28:24,  25) ;  for  payment  of  wages  daily 
(24:15);  maintenance  of  prienU,  see  Priest. 

2.  CriminaL  (1)  Offonaet  against  Ood,  which 
were  considered  as  treason.  These  offenses  were 
an  forbidden,  in  principle,  by  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. First  coMMAKD.  Acknowledgment  of  false 
gods  (Exod.  22:20),  and  all  idolatry  (Deut.,  ch.  18 ; 
17:2-5).  Second  coMMAHD.  Witchcraft  and  false 
pToph©cy(Exod.  22:18;  Deut.  18:9-22;  Lev.  19:81). 
Third  command.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  24:15,  16). 
Fourth  command.  Sabbath  breaking  (Num.  15: 
82-36).  Punishment  in  all  cases,  death  by  ston- 
ing. IdoUtrous  cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 
(8)  OffeniM  against  man.  Firrn  command. 
FarttUs^  disobedience  to,  cursing,  or  smiting  of 
(Exod.  21:15,  17;  Lev.  20:9;  Deut  21:18-21); 
also  disobedience  to  priest  or  supreme  judge. 
Punishment,  death  by  stoning  (comp.  1  Kings 
21:10-14;  2  Chron.  24:21).  Sixth  command. 
(1)  Murder^  punished  without  sanctuarv,  reprieve, 
or  satisfaction  (Exod.  21:12,  14;  Deut.*  19:1 1-18). 
If  in  a  quarrel  a  pregnant  woman  is  struck,  and 
she  lose  her  child,  fine  was  exacted ;  but  if  she 
suffered  other  injury,  full  retribution  (Exod.  21: 
22,  sq.).  Death  of  a  slave  actually  under  the 
rod  to  be  punished  (21:20,  21).  (2)  Death  by 
an  ox  known  to  gore,  punishable  by  death  of  ox 
and  owner,  but  as  this  was  not  an  intentional 
crime  the  owner  was  allowed  to  redeem  his 
forfeited  life  by  expiation  money  (21:28-80). 
(8)  AeeiderUal  homicide,  escaped  the  avenger  by 
flight  to  city  of  refuge  till  death  of  high  priest 
(Num.  85:9-28;  Deut 4:41-48;  19:4-10).  {4.)  Death 
at  kande  of  unknovm  pereon,  to  be  expiated  by 
formal  disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  (Deut  21:1-9).  Seventh  command. 
(1)  Adultery^  punished  by  death  of  both  offenders ; 


rape  of  married  or  betrothed  woman,  by  death  of 
offender  (22:22-27).  (2)  Rape  or  seduetum  of 
unbetrothed  virgin,  to  be  compensated  by  mar- 
riage, with  dowry  (fifty  shekels), and  without  power 
of  divorce ;  or,  if  she  be  refused,  by  payment  of 
full  dowry  (Exod.  22:16,  17;  Deut  22:23,  29). 
(3)  Unlawful  marrioffes  (incestuous,  etc.),  to  be 
punished,  some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness 
(Lev.,  ch.  20).  Eighth  command.  (1)  Theft. 
Stolen  property  found  on  thief,  if  an  ox,  ass,  or 
sheep,  punished  by  twofold  restoration ;  if  killed 
or  sold,  then  restoration  to  be  made,  fivefold  for 
an  ox  and  fourfold  for  a  sheep  (Exod.  22:1-4). 
If  unable  to  make  restitution,  thief  might  be  sold 
(v.  8) ;  if  he  was  killed  while  breaking  in  the  thief 
might  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  (v.  2).  (2)  Trespass, 
injury  to  things  or  money  lent,  to  be  com- 
pensated (22:5-15).  (3)  Perversion  of  justice, 
by  bribes,  threats,  etc.,  strictly  forbidden  (23: 
6-9).  (4)  Kidnapping,  to  be  punished  by  death 
(Dent  24:7).  Ninth  command.  False  witness,  pun^ 
ished  with  that  which  he  wished  done  to  the  one 
against  whom  he  testified  (Exod.  28:1-8;  Deut 
19:16-21).  Slander  of  a  wife's  chastity  punished 
by  fine  and  loss  of  power  of  divorce  (Deut  22:18, 
19).  Tenth  command.  For  the  tenth  command- 
ment,^ see  Decalogue,  8.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  it  was  forbidden  to  remove  boundary  lines, 
under  penalty  of  a  curse  (Deut.  27:17);  neigh- 
bor's straying  beast  to  be  returned  (Exod.  28:4, 
sq.),  or  helped  if  in  trouble  (Deut  22:1-4);  in- 
jury done  to  the  field  or  vineyard  of  another 
by  beast  or  fire,  to  be  compensated  by  best  of 
one's  own  (Exod.  22:5) ;  the  killing  of  a  beast  to 
be  made  good,  beast  for  beast  (Lev.  24:18);  a 
blemish  caused  to  another  punished  by  lex  ialio' 
nis,  or  damages  (Exod.  21:18,  19,  22-25;  Lev. 
24:19,  20). 

3.  Juoicial.    See  Law,  Administration  of. 

4.  CoiiBtitiitionaL    See  Israel,  Constitution 

OF. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  and  Ceremonial,  includ- 
ing :  (1)  The  law  of  aaerifloe  and  offerings  (see 
Sacrifice,  Offerings).  (8)  The  law  of  holiness 
(see  Holiness,  CeremonialV 

LAW,  ADMINISTBATION  OF. 

L  Judg:es  and  Courts.  (1)  Early  conrtf. 
In  patriarchal  times  the  head  of  the  house  had 
the  judicial  power  over  his  household,  even  over 
life  and  death  (Gen.  88:24).  With  the  increase  of 
families  this  power  naturally  passed  over  to  the 
heads  of  tribes  and  clans ;  but  after  the  exodus 
those  who  sought  justice  naturally  turned  to  Moses 
(Exod.  18:18,  sqA  Moses,  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  demancis  made  upon  him,  acting  on 
Jethro's  advice,  chose  from  among  the  elders 
**  able  men,  such  as  feared  God,  men  of  truth, 
hating  covetousness."  These  he  appointed  as 
rulers  over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens, 
who  should  act  as  judges  in  all  small  matters, 
while  the  more  difficult  matters  should  be  brought 
to  Moses  for  decision  (Exod.  18:19-26;  Deut.  1: 
13-18).  The  relation  of  the*<e  judges  to  one 
another  is  not  exactly  defined  in  Scripture ;  but  it 
may  have  consisted  in  this,  that  the  judges  over 
thousands  were  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  tribes  and  chief  clans  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  judges  over  hundreds,  etc.,  the  quarrels 
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and  the  different  contentions  between  the  larger 
and  smaller  divisions  of  the  clans  and  families. 
(8)  Local  coTirtf.  After  the  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan the  same  general  rules  remained  in  force. 
For  this  period  there  is  only  the  quite  general 
command :  **  Judges  and  officers  (sJtoterim)  shalt 
thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  (cities),  that  they 
may  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment "  (Deut. 
16:18).  These  officials  were  the  local ju»tic€S^  who,  in 
the  several  cities,  pronounced  finally  on  all  minor 
controversies,  i.  e.,  such  as  were  easy  to  decide  by 
law,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  For  more  difficult 
cases,  viz.,  such  as  had  been  referred  to  Moses,  a 
higher  court  is  appointed,  having  its  seat  at  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  consist  of  priests 
and  judges  ;  with  the  high  priest  and  a  (secular) 
supreme  judge  (Deut  17:8;  19:16,  sq.).  In  this 
court  the  lay  judge  conducted  the  investigation 
(19:18),  while  the  priest  gave  guidance  from  the 
law  (Lev.  10:11);  finally  the  judge  pronoonced  sen- 
tence. (8)  Senate.  Besides  these  local  courts,  the 
elders  of  every  city  formed  a  Bcnate  or  magistraey^ 
whose  duty  it  was,  as  representatives  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  remove  the  evil  from  the  midst  of 
them.  This  senate  decided  various  simple  family 
matters  which  required  no  deeper  judicial  investi- 

Sation,  punished  the  guilty  even  with  death,  and 
elivered  up  the  deliberate  manslayer  to  the 
avenger  of  blood  (Deut.  19:12).  Among  the  cases 
which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  senate 
were  a  rebellious  son  (21:18,  sq.),  a  husbandV 
charge  against  the  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife  (22: 
18,  sq.),  and  the  refusal  in  the  matter  of  levirate 
marriage  (q.  v.).  These  matters  belonged  rather 
to  the  department  of  government  than  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  the 
elders  took  up  these  cases  as  the  upholders  of 
good  order.  In  David's  time.  David,  after  his 
wars,  arranged  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
among  other  appointments  set  apart  six  thousand 
Levites  to  be  ihoterim  and  judges  (1  Chron.  23:4 ; 
comp.  26:29).  It  is  doubtful  if  these  Levites  were 
associated  with  the  local  courts,  the  probability 
being  that  they  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
payments  of  the  people  for  the  sanctuary,  to  watch 
over  them,  and  in  disputed  cases  to  give  judicial 
decisions.  Jehoshaphat,  desirous  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  (2  Chron.  17:7-9),  put  judges 
in  all  the  fortified  cities  (19:5-7),  and  provided  a 
supreme  tribunal  in  Jei-usatem,  consisting  of 
Levites,  priests,  and  heads  of  tribes,  presided 
over  by  the  high  priest  (for  the  interest  of  Je- 
hovah) and  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah  (for 
the  king^s  interest),  with  functions  of  an  exclu- 
sively judicial  character.  Post-exilic  times,  Jose- 
phus  ( Wars^  ii,  14, 1)  mentions  local  courts  that  dis- 
charged judicial  functions ;  and  local  sanhedrins 
are  referred  to  as  those  to  which  the  believers 
would  be  delivered  (Matt  10:17;  Marjc  18:9). 
These  lesser  courts  were  empowered  to  deal  with 
criminal  cases  of  a  serious  nature,  even  to  the  sen- 
tencing of  murderers.  We  may  also  regard  as 
belonging  to  the  same  category  those  courts  that 
in  Matt  5:22,  are  assumed  to  be  inferior  to  the 
high  court  of  the  sanhedrin ;  and  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  "  elders"  of  Capernaum  (Luke  7:8). 
The  most  subordinate  of  these  courts  consisted  of 
seven  persons;  although  three  judges  were  con- 


sidered sufficient  to  decide  certain  cases.  There 
is  a  statement  in  the  Mishna  to  the  effect  that  an 
inferior  sanhedrin  consisted  of  twenty-three  per- 
sons, and  that  one  of  this  sort  was  assigned  tb 
every  town  with  a  population  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  or,  according  to  R.  Nehemiah*s 
view,  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  judge  for  every  ten  inhabi- 
tants. (4)  The  Sanhedrin,  the  great  council  in 
latter  times  (see  Samhkdrin). 

2.  Judicial  Procedure.  The  course  of  justice 
was  very  simpla  The  judges  appointed  by  Moses 
were  to  judge  the  people  **  at  all  seasons  "  (Exod. 
18:22);  while  the  lawgiver  himself  sat  with  Aaron 
and  the  princes  of  the  congr^tion  before  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  27:2;  comp.  £xod.  18:19,  sq.). 
Judges  in  the  cities,  after  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  East,  had  their  seat  at  the  gate  (Deut  21: 
19;  22:15;  Prov.  22:22;  Amos  5:11,  15)  and  on 
the  open  squares.  Before  them  the  litigants  ap- 
peared, and  presented  their  case  orally  (Deut  1: 
16;  21:19;  25:1);  and  the  accused  who  did  not  ap- 
pear was  summoned  (25:8) ;  counsel  are  unknown 
in  the  Old  Testament  The  supreme  judges  of  the 
people  administered  justice  in  public ;  e.  g.,  Deb- 
orah under  a  palm  (Judg.  4:5),  the  kings  in  the 
gate  or  court  of  the  palace  (2  Sam.  15:2,  6 ;  comp. 
14:4,  sq. ;  1  Kings  8:16) ;  Solomon  made  a  porch  of 
judgment  in  his  palace  (1  Kings  7:7).  Later  the 
princes  sat  for  judgment  at  the  entrance  of  the 
new  gate  of  the  temple  (Jer.  26:10,  sq.).  The 
judge  was  bound  to  hear  and  examine  closely 
(Deut  1:16,  sq.;  13:14).  The  proof  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  It  might  be  a  simple 
oath(Exod.  22:11),  the  word  of  accuser  if  a  parent 
(21:18),  a  token  (Deut  22:15,  17).  Generally  the 
declarations  of  witnesses  were  taken,  and  those  of 
two  or  three  were  required  to  make  testimony 
valid  (19:15),  especially  in  criminal  cases  (Num. 
86:30;  Deut  17:6).  Witnesses  were  to  be  rigidly 
questioned,  and  if  a  witness  was  found  to  be  false 
he  was  to  be  punished  with  the  punishment  which 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  accused  (Deut  19: 
18,19).  From  Prov.  18:18;  16:33,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  other  evidence  lacking  the  lot  was  applied, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
only  in  Josh.  7:14,  and  1  Sam.  14:40,  sq.,  as  an 
immediate  divine  decision.  SeiUence,  Sentence 
was  pronounced  orally,  although  under  the  kings 
the  judges  seem  to  have  written  their  sentences 
(Isa.  10:1).  Punishment,  This  was  executed  with- 
out delay  (Num.  15:36;  Deut  22:18);  was  ad- 
ministered  before  the  judge  (Deut  25:2,  sq.),  prob- 
ably by  the  ofiScers  of  the  court ;  if  capital  it  was 
stoning  by  the  whole  congregation  (Num.  15:36) 
or  the  people  of  the  city  (Deut  22:21),  the  wit- 
nesses beine  the  first  to  cast  a  stone  (13:9 ;  17:9), 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  witness  who 
was  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  testi- 
mony; or  by  the  avenger  of  blood  (Num.  35:19, 
sq.).  After  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom 
punishment  was  administered  by  the  servants  of 
the  king  (2  Sam.  1:15),  or  by  the  royal  guard  in 
case  of  state  or  treasonable  offenses  (1  Kings  2: 
25,  84,  46 ;  2  Kings  10:25). 

LAWGITEB  (Heb.  PT?TO,  meh-kho-kake*  ; 
Gr.  voftodiTTjCf  n(mhoth-€t'*ace)f  used  in  the  usiud 
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senae  of  lawgiver  (Deut.  33:21 ;  Isa.  88:22) ;  of  God 
as  the  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  (James  4:12); 
bat  elsewhere  a  scepter ,  as  a  badge  of  power  (Num. 
21:18;  Psa.  60:1;  Gen.  49:10). 

LAWYER  (Gr.  vofwcd^,  nom-Uc-os^^  according 
to  i€nt\  a  term  used  to  signify  one  who  is  con- 
wertafUmih  the  law,  "jurist"  (Matt  22:35;  Luke 
7:30;  10:26;  11:46;  14:3;  Tit.  8:18),  and  prob- 
ably applied  to  a  scribe  (q.  v.)  in  his  practical 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  pronunciation  of 
legal  decisions.  It  is  not  accidentally  that  the 
expression  is  so  frequently  used  by  St.  Luke. 
He  purpo.«es  by  the  repetition  to  make  clear  to 
his  Roman  readers  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
scribes. 

LAY.    See  Glossabt. 

LAZ'ARUS  (Gr.  Xd^apoc,  lad^-zar-oa,  abridged 
form  of  Heb.  EUazar). 

L  A  beggar  named  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
(Luke  16:20-25),  whose  patient  piety  in  this  world 
was  rewarded  with  bliss  in  the  other.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  a  proper  name  being  given  in  a 
parable. 

2.  A  man  of  Bethany,  and  the  brother  of  Mary 
and  Martha.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Jesus, 
by  whom  be  was  raised  from  the  dead  four  days 
after  his  barial  (John  ll:l-i4).  Later,  when  a 
supper  was  given  to  our  Lord,  Lazarus  was  present, 
and  many  people  gathered  through  a  desire  to  see 
the  resurrected  man.  So  convincing  an  evidence 
of  Jesus's  power  was  very  distasteful  to  the  chief 
priests,  and  they  *'  consulted  that  they  might  put 
Lazarus  also  to  death"  (12:1-10).  This  they 
probably  did  not  do,  but  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  death  of  Jesus.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
in  Epiphanius  {Hcer,^  Ixvi,  34,  p.  662),  Lazarus  was 
thirty  years  old  when  restored  to  life,  and  lived 
thirty  years  after. 

LEAD.    See  Mineral  Kinodom. 

LEAF  (Heb.  Hbr,  aw-Jeh\  coming  up).  Fig 
leaves  are  mentioned  as  forming  the  first  covering 
of  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  3:7). 

m^purative. '  Leaves,  as  the  outward  manifes- 
tation of  life  in  the  tree,  are  used  symbolically,  as : 
a  bright,  fresh-colored  leaf,  showing  that  it  is  richly 
nourished;  is  figurative  of  prosperity  (Psa.  1:3; 
Jer.  17:8);  a  faded  leaf,  on  the  contrary,  showing 
a  lack  of  moisture  and  nourishment,  becomes  an 
emblem  of  adversity  and  decay  (Job  18:26;  Isa. 
64:6).  In  EzekieVs  vi.<«ion  of  the  holy  waters  the 
blessings  of  Messiab*s  kingdom  are  spoken  of  un- 
der the  image  of  trees  growing  on  a  river*8  bank 
and  with  fadeless  leaves  (E^k.  47:12),  which 
should  be  good  as  medicine  (comp.  Rev.  22:1,  2). 
Imi  €it  a  door  (Heb.  36x,  tsay4au/,  a  tide).  Keil 
{Com.  in  loc)  thinks  that  this  refers  to  doors  made 
in  two  sections,  like  the  "  Dutch  doors,"  that  could 
be  open  either  above  or  below.  Their  height  in 
this  ca^e  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  priests 
to  pass  through  with  the  lower  half  only  open.  In 
Isa.  45:1,  a  **  two-leaved  ^te  "  refers  to  a  double 
gate,  leaf  of  a  book  (Heb.  nbn,  deh'-Uth).  In 
Jer.  36:28,  it  is  said  that  **when  Jehudi  had  read 
three  or  four  leaves  he  cut  it  (the  roll)  with  the 
penknife."    *'  Leaves  "  here  denotes  the  columns, 


the  four-cornered  squares  into  which  the  rolls 
were  divided. 

LEAGUE.    See  Covenant. 

LE^AH  (Ileb.  nxb,  lay^w',  weary),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Laban,  who  by  a  deceit  of  her  father 
became  the  wife  of  Jacob  (Gen.  29:16-2a).  She 
was  not  so  good-looking  as  her  sister  Rachel,  hav- 
ing weak  eyes,  which  is  probably  the  reason  of 
Jacob's  preference  for  the  younger  sister.  Leah 
had  six  sons,  Reuben^  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah  (29:32- 
35),  Issachar,  and  Zebulun  (30.17-20),  and  a 
daughter,  Dinah  (v.  21).  She  probably  died. in 
Canaan,  as  she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  migration 
to  Egypt  (46:6),  and  was  buried  in  Hebron  (49:31). 

LEANNOTH  (Psa.  88,  title),  a  musical  term. 
See  Music,  Terms. 

LEASING,  an  old  English  word  equivalent  to 
lying.  Lies,  as  elsewhere  rendered.    See  Glossary. 

LEATHER.    See  Handicratt,  Writing. 

LEAVEN.  L  Hebrew  and  Greek  Terms. 
(1)  Seh-ore'  (Heb.  ^^),  This  occurs  only  five 
times  in  Scripture,  in  four  of  which  (Exod.  12:16, 
19;  13:7;  Lev.  2:11)  it  is  rendered  "leaven,**  and 
in  the  fifth  (Deut.  16:4)  ''leavened  bread.*'  It 
was  probably  the  remnant  of  dough  left  from  the 
preceding  baking,  which  had  fermented  and  turned 
acid.  Its  distinctive  meaning  is  fermented  or 
leavened  mass.  It  might  in  this  way  apply  to  the 
murk  or  lees  of  wine.  (2)  K haw-mates'  (Heb. 
!|^n)»  should  be  rendered  ferment,  and  is  applied 
to  both  liquids  and  solids.  In  Num.  6:3,  it  is  an 
adjective,  and  should  be  rendered  ^^ fermented 
wine  **  and  not  **  vinegar  of  wine."  The  Talmud- 
ists  tell  us  that  this  species  of  wine  was  given  to 
persons  about  to  be  executed,  mingled  with  drugs, 
to  stupefy  them  (Prov.  81:6;  comp.  Matt.  27:48). 
(8)  MatS'tsaw'  (Heb.  ^'?,  sweet),  means  without 
leaven  (Lev.  10:12).  (4)  Dzoo'-may  (Gr.  i^vfin)  is 
used  with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning  as  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

2.  Preparation.  "  In  eariy  times  leaven  was 
made  from  fine  white  bran,  kneaded  witli  must, 
or  from  the  meal  of  certain  plants  such  as  fitch 
and  vetch,  or  from  barley  mixed  with  water,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  till  it  turned  sour.  In  later 
times  it  was  made  from  bread  flour,  kneaded  with- 
out suit,  and  kept  so*  long  until  it  passed  into  a 
state  of  fermentation.'* 

3.  Levitical  Reernlations.  The  Mosaic  law 
strictly  forbade  the  use  of  leaven  in  the  altar  serv- 
ice: "No  meat  (meal)  oflfering  which  ye  shall 
bring  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  made  with  leaven : 
for  ye  shall  bum  no  leaven ....  in  any  offering  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire**  (Lev.  2:11).  The  reason 
that  leaven  was  kept  aloof  frum  the  altar  is  thus 
stated  by  Rabbi  R.  Grossman,  D.D.  {S.  S.  Times): 
"The  offering  was  to  be  the  type  of  purity  and 
moral  health,  and  leaven,  whose  nature  is  to  disin- 
tegrate, to  corrupt,  is  eo  ipso  out  of  harmony  with 
the  central  idea  of  the  sacrificial  ritual.  The  in- 
terdiction of  Uaven  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
bloodless  offerings  that  the  prohibition  of  a  sickly 
unsound  animal  bears  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  (Lev. 
3:1).  As  the  latter  was  prohibited  because  the 
animal  that  is  to  serve  as  the  expression  of  human 
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devotion  to  duty  should  be  the  type  of  soundness 
and  perfection,  so  the  former  was  prohibited  be- 
cause the  bloodless  offering  should  represent  an 
undefiled  condition.  To  the  Hebrew  mind,  what- 
ever was  in  a  decayed  state  suggested  the  idea  of 
uncleanness  and  corruption,  and  had  therefore  to 
be  banished  from  the  altar,  the  symbol  of  spiritual 
yearning  and  a  pure  life.*'  It  is  in  reference  to 
these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (4:6)  ironically  bids 
the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving  mth  leaven.^*  In  two  instances,  however, 
the  sacred  lawgiver  permits  its  use ;  viz.,  with  the 
offering  of  the  new  loaves  presented  on  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  (Lev.  23:17),  and  in  connection  with 
the  praise  offering  (Lev.  7:13).  The  reason  for 
these  exceptions  was  that  in  neither  case  was  the 
leavened  bread  burned  upon  the  altar,  but  wafl 
eaten  by  the  priest  They  were  only  presented 
symbolically  to  the  Lord. 

Fii^irative.  A  promment  quality  of  leaven 
is  its  secretly  penetrating  and  diffusive  power; 
hence  the  proverbial  saying,  **  A  little  leaven  leav- 
eneth  the  whole  lump  "  (1  Cor.  6:6 ;  Gal.  6:9).  In 
this  respect  it  was  emblematical  of  moral  influ- 
ence, good  or  bad ;  as  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
gospel  (Matt.  13:33;  Luke  18:21);  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  16:6,  12);  of  un- 
godly professors  (1  Cor.  6:6,  7) ;  of  false  teachers 
(Gal.  6:8,  9) ;  of  malice  and  wickedness  (1  Ck)r. 
6:8).  The  rabbins  of  the  Talmud  used  the  word 
"  leaven,"  or  the  phrase  "  the  dough  of  the  leaven,** 
to  typify  the  evil  inclinations  in  man  (see  Talmud, 
Berachoth,  17  a;  Sanhedrin,  91  6;  mha  Bathra, 
68  a).  The  verb  "  to  make  leaven  **  is  often  em- 
ployed in  Jewish  literature  to  signify  "  to  deterio- 
rate,*' "  to  grow  bad,**  etc. 

LEB'ANA  (Neh.  7.48).    See  Lebanah. 

LEB'ANAH  (Heb.  rt^?))  M>^v>-naw\  whUe, 
poetically  the  mo<m\  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose 
descendants  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zierub- 
babel  (Ezra  2:46 ;  Neh.  7:48),  B.  C.  about  636. 

LEB'ANON  (Heb.  p:±>,  ld>^v>-nohn\  white, 
from  the  snow  on  its  peaks),  the  loftiest  and  best 
known  mountain  range  of  Syria,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Palestine.  It  is  really  a 
branch  running  southward  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
a1  its  lower  end  forking  into  two  parallel  ranges — 
the  eastern^  or  Anti-Lebanoo,  and  the  western,  or 
Lebanon  proper.  The  mountain  chain  of  Lebanon 
begins  at  the  great  valley  connecting  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  plain  of  Hamath  (**  the  entrance 
of  Hamath,**  Num.  34:8),  in  latitude  84°  10',  and 
runs  southwest  till  it  sinks  into  the  plain  of  Acre 
and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  latitude  38**.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and 
the  average  breadth  at  its  base  about  twenty 
miles.  Its  average  height  is  from  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet;  the  highest  peak — Jebel 
Mukhmel — is  about  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Sannin  about  nine  thousand  feet. 
The  highest  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  ice 
and  snow,  and  the  line  of  cultivation  reaches  to 
the  height  of  about  six  thousand  feet.  In  the 
vnountain  recesses  wild  beasts  range,  as  of  old 
^2  Kings  14:9;  Cant.  4:8).  Lebanon  is  remark- 
ible  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
and  supplied  the  sacred  writers  with  many  express- 


ive similes  (Psa,  72:16;  104:16-18;  Cant.  4:15, 
Isa.  2:13;  36:2;  60:13;  Hos.  14:5).  It  was  noted 
for  its  cedars  (Psa.  29:5;'  Cant.  6:16),  its  wines 
(Hos.  14:7),  and  its  cool  waters  (Jer.  18:14). 

The  eastern  range,  or  Auti-Lebanon,  has  Ita 
center  at  Mount  Hermon,  from  which  a  number  of 
ranges  radiate  like  the  ribs  of  a  half-opened  faiL 


The  U'baaon  RegltiD. 


The  first  runs  northeast,  parallel  to  Lebanon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria, 
now  called  El-Buka'a,  whose  average  breadth  i.s 
about  six  miles.  Its  elevation  is  not  more  than 
four  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  As  it  advances 
northward  its  features  become  wilder  and  grander, 
and  the  elevation  increases  until,  above  the  plain 
of  ZebedAny,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about  seven 
thousand  feet.  There  is  little  change  until  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  Ba*albek,  when  it  begins  to 
fall,  and  declines  gradually  until  at  length  it  sinks 
down  into  the  plain  of  Hamath.  The  lowest  and 
last  of  the  Anti- Lebanon  ranges  runs  nearly  due 
east  along  the  plain  of  Damascus,  continuing  on- 
ward  to  Palmyra.  Its  average  elevation  is  not 
more  than  three  thousand  feet,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  peaks,  it  does  not  rise  more  than 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 

The  Climate  of  Lebanon  varies  greatly.  In 
the  plain  of  Dan,  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  the 
heat  and  vegetation  are  almost  tropical.  The 
coast  along  the  western  base  of  Lebanon,  though 
very  sultry  during  the  summer  months,  is  not  un- 
healthy. The  sea  breexe  setting  in  in  the  even- 
ing keeps  the  night  comparatively  cool,  and  the 
air  is  dry  and  free  from  malaria.  In  the  plains  of 
Cocle-Syria  and  Damascus  snow  falls,  sometimes 
eight  inches  deep.  The  main  ridges  of  both  ranges 
are  generally  covered  with  snow  from  December 
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to  March.  During  the  summer  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountain  are  cool  and  pleasant,  rain  seldom 
falling  between  June  1  and  September  20. 

History.  Lebanon  is  first  mentioned  (Deut. 
1:7;  1 1:24)  as  a  boundary  of  the  country  promised 
to  Israel ;  and  to  those  who  had  lived  in  Egypt  or 
the  desert  Lebanon  must  have  seemed  a  paradise. 
It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent, warlike  tribes,  some  of  whom  Joshua  con- 
quered near  Lake  Merom  (Josh.  11:2-18).  They 
are  said  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  stock  (Pliny,  v, 
17 ;  Eusebius,  Onom.,  s.  v. ;  comp.  1  Kings  5).  Far- 
ther north  were  the  Hivites  (Judg.  8:3),  the  Gib- 
lites  and  Arkites.  The  Israelites  never  completely 
subdued  them,  but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
had  them  under  their  power,  as  they  supplied 
themselves  and  Solomon  with  timber  from  their 
forests  (1  Kings  5:9-11 ;  Ezek.  27:9,  sq.).  Still 
later  the  king  of  Assyria  felled  its  timber  for  his 
militery  engines  (Isa.  14:8;  87:24;  Ezek.  81:16). 
In  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  whole  country  was 
incorporated  with  the  country  or  kingdom  of  the 
SeleucldsB.  At  present  Lebanon  is  inhabited  by 
Christians  (Maronites  and  Druses)  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon by  Mohanunedans,  and  Is  under  a  Turkish 
roler. 

Fig^oratiTe.  Lebanon  is  used  to  symbolize 
that  which  is  great,  strong,  beautiful,  as:  (1)  The 
army  of  Asshur  (Isa.  10:34) ;  (2)  A  proud  people 
(Isa.  29:17);  (8)  The  Jews  (Jer.  22:6,  23;  Hab.  2: 
17);  (4)  Perhaps  of  the  temple,  in  which  was  tim- 
ber from  Lebanon;  (5)  The  Church  (Isa.  36:2;  60: 
13;  Cant.  4:11,  etc.);  (6)  mourning  of  Lebanon, 
of  deep  affliction  (Ezek.  81:15). 

LEBA'OTH  (Josh.  15:82),  see  Beth-Lebaoth. 

LEBBEOJS  or  LEBBiEUS  (Gr.  Ae0(iaioi, 
leb-hah'-ynSy  c(nirageowt\  a  surname  of  Judas  or 
Jude  (Matt.  10:3),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He 
was  called  also  Thaddteus,  which  Meyers  {Com.y  in 
loco)  thinks  was  his  r^ular  apostolic  name. 

LEBO'NAH  (Heb.  nriA^  leb-o-naw',  fratik- 
incense\  a  town  near  Shiloh,  north  of  the  spot 
where  the  young  men  of  Benjamin  were  directed 
to  capture  the  Shilonite  maidens  at  the  yearly  fes- 
tival (Judg.  21:19).  It  is,  doubtless,  the  same  as 
LtMan. 

LE'CAH  (Heb.  51?^,  layJcaw%  a  jouniey),  a 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  founded  by  Er  (1  Chron. 
4:21),  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

LEDGE  (Heb.  ^^^,  shaw-lawb'),  a  term  used 
in  the  description  of  the  lavers  of  the  temple 
(1  Kings  7:28,  29),  and  meaning,  perhaps,  the  base 
running  round  and  supporting  the  work  within. 
The  term  yawd  (Heb.  "^j  a  hand)  would  seem  to 
be  the  upright  stile  (v.  86). 

LEECH.    See  Animal  Kikgdom  (Horseleech). 

LEEKS.    See  Ysgetablb  Kingdom. 

LEES  (Heb.  '^^9»  ^heh'-mer,  something  pre- 
served),  "  Wines  on  the  lees "  are  wines  which 
have  been  left  to  stand  upon  their  lees  after  the 
first  fermentation  is  over,  which  have  thus  thor- 
oughly fermented,  and  have  been  kept  a  long  time, 
and  which  are  then  filtered  before  drinking;  hence 
wine  both  strong  and  clear ;  in  which  case  it  was 
used  figuratively  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  bless- 


edness in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  (Isa.  26: 
6).  Allowed  to  remain  upon  the  lees,  the  wine 
became  thick  and  syrupy,  and  symbolized  the  sloth, 
indifference,  and  gross  stupidity  of  the  ungodly 
(Jer.  48:11;  Zeph.  1:12).  To  drink  the  lees 
(**  dregs,"  A.  V.,  Psa.  75:8)  was  an  expression  for 
the  endurance  of  extreme  punishment. 

LEFT  (Heb.  ^")fi^729»  ^^•ole',  dark;  Gr.  ev6- 
wfioQ^  yoo-o'-noo-mos^  of  good  omen).  The  left 
hand  was  esteemed  of  ill  omen,  hence  the  term 
sinister  as  equivalent  to  unfortunate.  This  was 
especially  the  case  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
"The  Greek  term  was  used  in  taking  auguries; 
but  these  omens  were  euphemistically  called  evu- 
wfia^  which  in  fact  were  regarded  as  unlucky,  i.  e., 
which  came  from  the  lefl^  sinister  omens  (for  which 
a  good  name  was  desired) "  (Grimm,  Xez.,  s.  v.). 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  left  hand  indicated  the 
north  (Gen.  14:15 ;  Job  23:9),  the  person's  face 
being  supposed  to  be  turned  toward  the  East. 

LEFT-HANDED  (Heb.  ir??";  n:  12:N,  shut 
as  to  Ats  rigid  hand)^  a  term  applied  to  one  who 
is  unable  to  skillfully  use  his  right  hand  (Judg.  8: 
15;  20:16).  It  can  hardly  mean  an  ambidexter, 
since  the  expression  "  shut  as  to  his  right  hand  " 
would  preclude  the  fact  of  ability  to  use  both 
hands  alike.  An  instance  of  using  both  hands 
dexterously  is  given  in  1  Chron.  12:2.  Perhaps 
this  power  of  using  the  left  hand  may  have  come 
through  cultivation. 

LEO,  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
A  v.: 

1.  Kaw-rat/  (Heb.  3?^?),  the  lower  limb,  the 
&hank  (Exod.  12:9 ;  29:17 ;  Lev.  1:9, 18 ;  4:1 1,  etc.). 

2.  Shoke  (Heb.  piO),  the  shin,  but  used  of  the 
whole  limb,  e.  g.,  of  a  person  (Deut.  28:85 ;  Psa. 
147:10;  Prov.  26:7).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
"  thigh  "  (Isa.  47:2 ;  in  the  phrase  "  hip  and  thigh," 
Judg.  15:8). 

3.  Reh'-gel  (Heb.  V?*^,  properiy  the  foot  (1  Sam. 
17:6). 

4.  Im properly  for  show'-bei  ( Heb.  ^^  «2),  the  train 
or  trailing  dress  of  a  woman  (Isa.  47:2),  and  of 
tseh-aw-daw'  (Heb.  W?^),  an  ornamental  chain 
for  the  ankle). 

The  bones  of  the  legs  of  persons  crucified  were 
broken  to  hasten  death  (John  19:81).  Soe  Cruci- 
fixion. 

LEGERDEMAIN.    See  Magic. 

LEGION,  a  main  division  of  the  Roman  anny, 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  regiment.  It  comprised 
a  much  larger  number  of  men,  running  from  three 
thousand  men  to  about  six  thousand  at  the  time 
of  Christ.     See  Army. 

Figoratiye.  The  word  legion  came  to  mean 
a  great  number  or  multitude,  e.  g.,  of  angels  (Matt. 
26:63)  and  of  evil  spirits  (Mark  5:9 ;  comp.  v.  15). 

LE'HABIM  (Heb.  0"?^^,  Wi.haw.beem%  a 
people  reckoned  amon<];  the  Midianitish  stock  (Gen. 
10:18;  1  Chron.  1:11).  Authorities  differ  as  to 
their  identification.  Saycc  {Higher  Crii.  and  Mon.^ 
p.  135)  says:  "The  Lehabim  are  the  fair-haired, 
blue -eyed  Libyans,  who  as  far  back  as  the  nine- 
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teenth  and  twentieth  djnaHties  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  £g>'ptian  army.  At  one  time 
they  occupied  much  the  same  place  in  Egyptian 
history  as  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Lyd- 
ians,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  that  of  Shishak,  was  of  Libyan  extrac- 
tion, and  owed  its  rise  to  power  to  the  influence 
of  the  Libyan  troops." 

LE^HI  (Heb.  vP.y  Ukh'-ee,  a  cheek,  ov  jawbone), 
the  place  in  Judah  where  Samson  slew  the  Philis- 
tines with  a  jawbone  (Judg.  16:9,  14,  16).  The 
R.  y.  has  in  Judg.  15:19,  *'the  hollow  place  that 
is  in  Lehi."  The  spring  in  the  hollow  place  he 
called  £n-hakkore,  the  fountain  of  him  that 
prayed. 

LEM1JEL  (Heb.  ^Nl'i),  lem-oo^e',  belong- 
ing  to  Ood),  a  person  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
^except  that  to  him  the  admonitory  aiK>thegms  of 


from  the  society  of  men  (vers.  45,  46).  While 
thus  excluded  the  leper  was  to  wear  monrning 
costume,  rend  his  clothes,  leave  the  hair  of  his 
head  disordered,  keep  the  beard  covered  (Elzek. 
27:17,  22),  and  cry  »* Unclean  I  unclean!"  that 
everyone  might  avoid  him  for  fear  of  being  defiled 
(Lam.  4:15),  and  as  long  as  the  disease  lasted 
he  was  to  dwell  apart  without  the  camp  (Ler. 
18:45,  46;  Num.  6:2,  sq. ;  12:15,  etc.).  Respect- 
ing the  symptoms  the  priest  was  to  decide  as  to 
whether  they  indicated  leprosy  or  some  other  dis- 
ease. (8)  Purification.  *'The  ceremonial  pre- 
scribed  for  the  purification  of  persons  cured  of 
leprosy  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  this  malady  is 
the  bodily  symbol,  not  so  much  of  sin  merely  as 
of  death.'*  Accordingly  the  rite  of  purification 
resolved  itself  into  two  parts:  (1)  The  readmission 
of  the  sufferer  (Lev.  14:1-9),  who  had  been  looked 
upon  as  dead,  into  the  society  of  the  living,  and 


'Ten  Hen  T&flt  Wefe  Upera,'^ 


Prov.  81:2-9,  were  addressed  by  his  mother.  The 
rabbinical  commentators  identify  Lemuel  with 
Solomon,  which  seems  the  most  likely  conjecture. 
Others  (as  Grotius)  refer  the  epithet  to  Uezekiah, 
while  others  (as  Gesenius)  think  that  it  refers  to 
some  neighboring  petty  Arabian  prince. 

LEND.    See  Loan. 

LENTILE.    See  Veoetablk  Kingdom. 

LEOPARD.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Fignrative.  The  leopard  is  illustrative  of 
God  in  his  judgments  (Hos.  13:7);  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  (Dan.  7:6) ;  of  Antichrist  (Rev.  18:2); 
tamed,  of  the  wicked  subdued  by  truth  and  grace 
(Isa.  11:6). 

LEPEB  (Heb.  3^3^,  tsaw-rah\  intransitive, 
9miUeti).  LEPROSY  (Heb.  nrn^i  t»aw-rah'-at\ 
a  Hmiting).  Concerning  the  nature  of  leprosy,  see 
Diseases.  Here  will  be  considered  the  Mosaic'regu- 
lations  respecting  the  existence  of  leprosy  and 
the  purification  therefrom.  The  law  for  leprosy 
treats  of: 

L  Leprosy  in  Man.  (1)  Symptoms,  etc. 
The  priest  was  to  decide  whether  the  leprosy  was : 
(a)  In  its  dangerous  forms  when  appearing  on  the 
skin  (Lev.  18:2-28),  on  the  head  and  beard  (vers. 
29-87) ;  (6)  in  harmless  forms  (vers.  88,  89) ;  and 
(c)  when  appearing  on  a  bald  head  (vers.  40-44) ; 
((Q  instructions  were  given  for  removal  of  the  leper 


preparation  for  his  return  to  fellowship  with  the 
covenant  people.  This  ceremony,  therefore,  took 
place  without  the  camp.  The  officiating  priest 
caused  two  clean  and  living  birds,  along  with  some 
cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  to  be  brought. 
One  of  the  birds  was  killed  over  running  water, 
i.  e.,  water  from  a  spring  or  stream,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  blood  would  flow  into  the  water.  He 
then  dipped  into  this  the  living  bird,  the  cedar, 
the  scarlet  wool,  and  the  hyssop — the  sjmabol  of 
duration  of  life,  vigor  of  life,  and  purity.  He 
then  sprinkled  it  seven  times  upon  the  leper,  after 
which  the  living  bird  was  set  free,  thus  sym- 
bolizing that  the  leper  was  at  liberty  to  return  to 
society.  The  slain  bird,  though  not  having  a  sac- 
rificial character,  seems  intended  to  show  that  the 
leper  was  saved  from  death  by  intervention  of 
divine  mercy.  The  sprinkling  was  repeated  feven 
times.  The  svmbolical  cleansing  was  followed  by 
the  shaving  off  of  the  hair,  which  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  leprosy ;  bathing  the 
bodv  in  water,  and  washinjic  the  clothes.  (2)  Ad- 
mission to  camp  (Lev.  14:10-82),  i.  e.,  to  resume 
living  in  his  tent,  was  obtained  after  a  second 
cleansing,  on  the  eighth  day.  On  this  day  the 
priest  presented  the  candidate,  with  the  necessary 
offerings,  before  the  Lord.  These  offerings  were : 
two  he-lambs,  one  ewe  Iamb,  three  tenth  deals 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oiL    The 
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priest  wared  one  of  the  he-lambs  and  the  log  of 
oil  for  a  trespass  offering.  The  lamb*  was  then 
slain,  and  some  of  the  blood  was  put  upon  the  tip 
of  the  ear,  the  hand,  and  the  foot  of  the  person. 
The^e  same  organs  were  afterward  anointed  with 
oil,  and  after  the  priest  had  sprinkled  some  of  the 
oil  seven  times  before  the  Lord  the  remainder  was 
poured  upon  the  head  of  the  person  to  be  dedi- 
cated. The  she-lamb  was  then  offered  for  a  sin 
offering,  for  the  purpose  of  making  atonement 
(▼.  19),  after  which  the  burnt  and  me^t  offerings 
were  presented.  In  case  the  person  was  poor  he 
offered  one  lamb,  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young 
pigeons  (vers.  21-?  2).  Thus  the  restored  leper 
was  admitted  again  to  communion  with  the  altar 
and  Israel. 

2.  Ijeprosy  in  a  House.  The  law  concerning 
this  was  made  known  to  Moses,  as  intended  for 
the  time  when  Israel  should  possess  Canaan  and 
dwell  in  houses.  This  leprosy  manifested  its  pres- 
ence by  depressions  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  color 
on  the  walls,  and  was  of  vegetable  formation. 
When  these  indications  were  observed  the  owner 
of  the  house  reported  to  the  priest,  who  directed 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  house  should  be 
taken  out,  in  order  to  prevent  everything  within 
it  from  becoming  unclean.  He  then  examined 
the  walls  of  the  house,  and  if  he  saw  symptoms  of 
the  plague  ordered  the  house  closed  for  seven 
days.  If  on  the  seventh  day  the  leprosy  gave  evi- 
dence of  spreading  he  ordered  the  affected  stones 
to  be  removed,  the  inside  of  the  house  to  be 
scraped,  the  affected  parts  removed  without  the 
city,  the  stones  thus  removed  replaced  by  others, 
and  the  walls  plastered  with  fresh  mortar.  If, 
after  these  precautions,  the  evil  should  reappear, 
the  leprosy  was  pronounced  of  a  malignant  type, 
the  house  was  pulled  down,  while  stones,  timber, 
and  rubbish  were  removed  to  an  unclean  place 
without  the  city.  Any  person  entering  the  house, 
who  ate  or  slept  in  it,  was  accounted  unclean  and 
was  required  to  wash  his  clothes.  If  it  was  found 
that  the  plague  had  not  spread  after  the  house 
was  plastered,  the  priest  declared  it  free  from  the 
disease,  and  after  sprinkling  it  seven  times  with 
the  same  kind  of  sprinkling  water  as  was  used  in 
the  case  of  human  leprosy,  he  purified  it,  and 
made  atonement  for  it  that  it  might  be  clean  (Lev. 
14:38-53). 

3.  Leprosy  in  Fabrics.  The  leprosy  in 
woolen  or  linen  fabrics  and  leather  is  probably  the 
result  of  damp  or  ill  ventilation,  causing  the  ma- 
terial to  rot.  Leprosy  in  woolen  or  linen  clothes 
or /abrupt,  or  in  leathery  was  also  indicated  by 
greenish  or  reddish  spots  upon  them.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  were  reported  to  the  priest,  who  or- 
dered the  affected  article  to  be  shut  up  for  seven 
days.  If  the  spots  had  spread  by  the  eighth  day, 
the  article  was  burned;  if  not,  it  was  ordered 
washed  and  shut  up  another  seven  days.  If  then 
mmilar  spots  appeared,  the  article  or  material  was 
burned ;  but  if  the  leprous  spot  had  yielded  to  the 
washing  but  left  a  stain,  the  stained  portion  was 
cut  out  and  the  remainder  pronounced  clean.  In 
case  no  further  indication  of  the  disease  appeared, 
the  material  was  washed  the  second  time  and 
pronounced  clean  (Lev.  1 3:47-59).  The  Jewish  laws 
exempt  dyed  material  from  liability  to  leprosy. 


LEVI 

LE'SHEM  (Heb.  D^';,  lehUhem,  a^«m),  a  city 
in  North  Palestine  (Josh.  19:47),  elsewhere  called 
Laisu  (q.  v.). 

LET.    See  Glossary. 

LETHECH  (Ueb.  "^jnb,  lehUhek\  a  Hebrew 
word  in  margin  of  Hos.  8:2,  and  meaning  a  meas- 
ure for  grain.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  **  a  half 
homer."    See  Metrology,  II. 

LETTER  is  used  both  as  an  alphabetical 
character  (see  Writing  and  Epistle).  The  words 
of  the  apostle  (Gal.  6:11),  "Yo  si»e  how  large 
a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand,"  is  thus  explained  by  Meyer  (Com.,  in 
loc):  "In  accordance  with  his  well-known  man- 
n<Jr  in  other  passages,  Paid  adds  to  tlie  letter^ 
trhich  up  to  this  point  he  had  dictated^  the  cofidti- 
sion  from  verse  1 1  onward  in  his  omi  handwrit- 
ing ....  But  this  close  of  our  epistle  was  intended 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  readers  as  something  so 
especially  important^  that  from  verse  12  ^o  the  end 
the  apostle  wrote  with  very  large  letters^  just  as  we, 
in  writing  and  printing,  distinguish  by  letters  of  a 
larger  size  anything  that  we  wish  to  be  considered 
ar.  peculiarly  significant." 

Fign^rative.  *'The  letter"  is  used  by  the 
apostle  Paul  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  (Rom.  2: 
27,  29 ;  7:6 ;  2  Cor.  8:6,  7).  In  general  letter  is 
used  to  denote  the  Mosaic  law,  and  mere  external 
obedience  thereto. 

LETU'SHIM  (Heb.  0U5i::"b,  let-oo-sheem', 
hammered^  oppressed)^  the  second  son  of  Dedan, 
grandson  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  25:3),  B.  C. 
considerably  after  2200.  The  plural  form  of  the 
three  sons  of  Dedan  would  seem  to  indicate  tribes 
descended  from  him.  The  Letushim  have  been 
associated  with  the  Banu  Leits  in  Hejas.  Fos- 
ter (Oeog,  of  Arabia^  i,  834)  supposes  that  the 
Ijetushim  were  absorbed  in  the  generic  appellation 
of  Dedanim  (see  Dedan). 

LEUM'MIM  (Heb.  fi"'^??)',  Uli-oom-meem^ 
peoplesX  the  last  of  the  three  sons  of  Dedan,  grand 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  25:3),  or  mora 
probably  a  tribe  descended  from  Dedan,  among 
whose  descendants  they  appear  as  third.  Some 
have  identified  them  with  the  ' AXvfieuToi  of  Ptol- 
emy (vi,  7,  §  24);  but  the  Alumeotae  of  Central 
Arabia  have  been  quite  as  probably  thought  to 
correspond  te  Almodad.  In  the  Sabaean  inscrip- 
tions, however,  the  forms  D^Ifiib  and  D"'72Nb  occur. 
The  Leummim  have  likewise  been  identified  with 
the  anti- Abraham ic  and,  perhaps,  aboriginal  Arabic 
tribe  Ummeiyim. — W.  H. 

LE'Vl  (Heb.  "^l^,  lay-vee'^  a  joining\  the  third 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen.  29:34),  B.  C.  prob- 
ably before  2000. 

1.  Personal  History.  (1)  Avenges  Dlnalu 
One  fact  alone  is  recorded  in  which  Levi  appears 
prominent.  His  sister  Dinar  (q.  v.)  was  seduced 
by  Shechem,  and,  according  to  the  rough  usage  of 
the  times,  the  stain  could  only  be  washed  out  by 
blood.  Simeon  and  Levi  took  this  task  upon 
themselves.  Covering  their  scheme  with  fair 
words  and  professions  of  friendship,  they  com- 
mitted a  cowardly  and  repulsive  crime  (Gen.  84). 
(2)  Levi  and  Joseph,    Levi  shared  in  the  hatred 
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which  his  brothers  bore  to  Joseph,  and  joined  in  the 
plots  against  hun  (87:4).  (8)  MigratM  to  Egypt. 
With  his  three  sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari, 
Levi  went  down  into  Egypt  (46:11),  and  as  one  of 
the  four  eldest  sons  we  may  think  of  him  as  among 
the  five  (47:2)  specially  presented  to  Pharaoh. 
Then  comes  the  last  scene,  when  Jacob,  on  bis 
deathbed,  recalls  Levi's  old  crime  and  expresses 
his  abhorrence  of  it  (49:6-7).    See  Lkvites. 

2.  Father  of  Matthat  and  son  of  Melchi,  third 
preceding  Mary  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
(Luke  8:24)  B.  C.  considerably  before  22. 

3.  The  father  of  another  Matthat,  and  son  of 
Simeon,  in  the  maternal  line  between  David  and 
Zenibbabel  (Luke  8:29),  B.  C.  after  876. 

4.  An  apostle.    See  Matthew. 

LEVIATHAN.    See  Akimal  Einodom. 

LEVIRATE  MARRIAGE  (from  Lat 
Levir^  a  hiisband^s  brother\  the  name  applied  to 
the  custom  among  the  Hebrews  that  when  an 
Israelite  died  without  leaving  male  issue  his  near- 
est relative  should  marry  the  widow,  and  con- 
tinue the  family  of  his  deceased  brother  through 
the  first-bom  son  of  such  union,  he  becoming  the 
heir  of  the  former  husband.  If  the  brother  did 
not  choose  to  marry  the  widow  she  subjected  him 
to  gross  insult    See  Marriage,  Lsvirats. 

LE'VxtES  (Heb.  '•'ib  "(a,  bane  lay^vee'y  Mon  of 
Levi,  or  simply  ''IP,  Lay-vee^;  usually  in  the  plural 
and  with  the  article  D^lbn),  a  patronymic  title 
which,  besides  denoting  all  the  descendants  of 
Levi(Exod.  6:26;  Lev.  25:82;  Jpsh.  21:3,  41),  is 
also  tlie  distinctive  title  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary subordinate  to  the  priests  (Num.  8:6 ;  Ezra  2: 
70;  John  1:19,  etc.).  It  is  sometimes  added  as 
an  epithet,  and  we  read  of  **  the  priests  of  the 
Levites"  (Josh.  8:3  ;  Ezek.  44:16). 

L  Their  Appointment.  No  reference  is 
made  to  the  consecrated  character  of  the  Levites 
in  Genesis.  Tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  the 
tribe  would  naturally  take  its  place  among  the  six 
chief  tribes  sprung  from  the  wives  of  Jacob,  and 
share  with  them  a  superiority  over  those  who  bore 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  The 
work  of  Aaron,  and  his  greater  brother  Moses, 
would  give  prominence  to  the  family  and  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged.  And  again  the  tribe  stood 
separate  and  apart  as  the  champions  of  Jehovah, 
after  the  sin  of  making  the  golden  calf.  **  If  the 
Levitee  had  been  sharers  in  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  the  foremost  to  rally 
round  their  leader  when  he  called  on  them  to 
help  him  in  stemming  the  progress  of  the  evil " 
(McC.  and  S.,  Cyc).  But  we  are  told  that  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  specially  chosen  by  God  for  the 
purpose  of  intrusting  to  it  the  care  and  admin- 
istration  of  holy  things  (Num.  8:6,  sq. ;  8:14-19). 
They  were  consecrated  to  Jehovah  as  his  peculiar 
property,  instead  of  the  firstborn  (q.  v.)  of  the  whole 
nation,  these  latter  being  replaced  by  the  Levites, 
while  all  over  and  above  the  number  required  were 
ransomed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels  a  head  (18:16). 

2.  Division  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Different 
functions  having  been  assigned  to  the  separate 
houses  of  the  Levitical  branch  of  the  tribe,  we 


insert  the  following  table,  formulated  from  Exod. 
6:16-26  and  Num.  8:17-20,  italicising  the  priestly 
branch. 

OEBSHOH  ]Sia. 

\Eleazar, 

^Aaxon•f^ 
{IthamoT, 
Moses. 
(Korata. 
LEVI  {  KoHATH  -  Izbar     <  Nepbej;. 
( Zlchri. 
Hebron. 

( Misbael. 
Uzzlel  sElzaphan. 
(ziihrL 
Merari   jMahll. 
\  Musbl. 

In  Num.  3:21  Libni  and  Shimei  are  mentioned  aB 
fathers  of  families,  as  is  Hebron  also  (3:27).  The 
design  of  the  genealogy  appears  to  be  to  give  the 
pedigrees  of  Moses  and  Aai'on,  and  some  other 
principal  heads  of  the  family  of  Aaron  (see  Exod. 
6:26). 

3.  Ag:e  and  Qnalifications.  A  Levite's 
period  of  service  was  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
years  of  age  (Num.  8:24,  26) ;  after  the  latter  age 
he  ceased  from  **  work,*'  and  acted  as  overseer. 
The  age  of  thirty  years  (Num.  4:8-49)  has  been, 
variously  explained,  some  thinking  it  to  have  arisen 
from  an  error  of  the  copyist,  others  that  it  referred 
to  the  time  of  transporting  the  tabernacle,  others 
that  the  first  selection  of  Levites  was  those  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty,  but  that  all  future  Levites  had 
to  commence  service  at  twenty-five.  The  Septua- 
gint  solves  the  difficulty  by  uniformly  reading 
twenty-five  instead  of  thirty.  No  other  qualifica- 
tion than  that  of  age  is  mentioned,  although  the 
regulations  in  force  among  the  priests  respecting 
deformity  and  cleanness  doubtless  applies  also  to 
the  Levites. 

4.  Duties.  The  functions  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  Levi  were  to  preserve  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  all 
its  integrity  and  purity,  to  see  that  its  require- 
ments were  duly  complied  with,  to  dispense  jus- 
tice in  accordance  with  its  enactments,  and  to 
transmit  it  to  posterity  (Lev.  10:11  ;  Deut.  17:18; 
31:9-13;  83:10;  comp.  2  Chron.  17:8-10;  Neh. 
8:9;  Ezek.  44:23;  Mai  2:7,  sq.).  The  Levites, 
apart  from  their  priestly  portion,  were  to  act  as 
assistants  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  **  in  all  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle"  (Num.  18:4),  but  they  were 
forbidden  to  touch  any  sacred  furniture  or  the  altar 
until  it  had  been  covered  by  the  priefets  (4:6-16). 
As  the  tabernacle  was  the  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence among  the  people  of  their  unseen  King,  so 
the  Levites  may  be  compared  to  a  royal  guard ; 
indeed  the  terms  "host"  (4:3)  and  "service" 
(v.  80)  are  rendered  "  warfare "  in  the  margin. 
When  the  people  settled  in  Canaan  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Levites,  acting  as  police,  to  guard  the 
sanctuary,  to  open  and  close  it,  to  look  after  the 
cleaning  of  it  and  the  furniture,  to  prepare  the 
showbread,  and  to  do  whatever  other  baking  was 
needed  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices,  to  lead 
the  music  (q.  v.)  during  worship,  to  assist  the 
priests  in  slaughtering  and  skinning  the  animals 
for  sacrifice,  to  examine  the  lepers  according  to 
law,  to  look  after  the  temple  stores,  and  such  like. 
For  the  heavier  and  more  menial  duties  of  their 
office,  the  Levites  were  assisted  by  temple  tlavu. 
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Thus  the  Gibeonites  had  been  appoiDted  to  act  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  (Josh.  9:21). 
David  and  other  kings  presented  to  the  sanctuary 
persons  to  perform  services  of  such  a  nature 
(Ezra  8:20),  probably  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
become  proselytes,  called  after  the  captivity 
Kkthixim  (q.  v.). 

5.  Classification.  The  better  to  systematize 
their  service,  Moses  divided  the  Levites  into  three 
sections  by  their  respective  descent  from  the  sons 
of  Levi,  viz.,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  They 
were  under  the  general  supervision  of  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  with  aids  having  charge  of  a  sec- 
tion (Num.  S:32). 

(1)  The  Xohathitet,  with  Elizaphan  as  leader 
(Num.  8:  SOX  dumber,  at  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men  (3:28), 
with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  quali- 
fied for  active  service  (4:36).  Fl<iee  of  encamp- 
mml,  south  side  of  the  tabernacle  (3:29^.  i>M/.v, 
charge  of  the  ark,  table  of  showbreaa,  candle- 
stick, altars  of  burnt  offering  and  of  incense,  the 
sacred  vessels  used  in  the  service,  and  the  veil 
(3:27,  sq.;  4:4,  sq.). 

(2)  Oerthonites,  with  Eliasaph  as  leader  (Num. 
8:24).  Number^  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
with  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  for 
active  service  (8:22 ;  4:40).  Place  of  eweampment^ 
west  side  of  tabernacle  (3:23).  Duty^  charge  of 
curtains,  the  tent  (i.  e.,  above  the  planks),  the 
coverings  and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  hangings  of  the  court  and  the 
court  entrance,  their  cords  and  instruments  of 
service,  also  the  work  of  taking  down  and  setting 
these  up  (3:25,  26;  4:22-28). 

(8)  Xerftrites,  with  Zuriel  as  leader  (Num.  8:35). 
Ntankcr^  six  thousand  two  hundred  men,  with  three 
thousand  two  hundred  qualified  for  active  service 
(8:34 ;  4:44).  Encampmejit^  north  side  of  taber- 
nacle (3:35).  Duttf^  charge  of  plankp,  bars,  pillars, 
and  sockets  of  the  tabernacle ;  also  the  pillars 
of  the  court,  their  sockets,  pins,  cords,  and  tools 
pertaining  thereto  (3:36,  sq. ;  4:29,  sq.).  Owing 
to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  materials  which  they 
had  to  carry,  four  wagons  and  eight  oxen  were 
assigned  to  them ;  and  in  the  march  both  they 
and  the  Gershonites  followed  immediately  after 
the  standard  of  Judah,  and  before  that  of  Reuben, 
that  they  might  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  the 
arrival  of  the  Kohathites  (7:8). 

6.  Consecration.  The  consecration  of  the 
Levites  b^an  with  sprinkling  them  with  the 
** water  of  purifying''  (marg.  ** sin-water"),  fol- 
lowed by  shaving  off  the  hair  of  the  entire  body, 
washing  of  clothes,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice 
of  two  bullocks,  fine  flour  and  oil  (Num.  8:6-15). 
The  water  of  purifying  (or  sin-water)  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  purifi- 
cation for  leprosy  (Lev.  13:6,  9,  13),  while  others 
understand  it  to  be  the  water  in  the  laver,  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  priests  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  After  this  puri- 
fication they  were  brought  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  set  apart  for  service  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  bands  of  the  elders. 

7.  Bevennes  and  Residence.  Chosen  from 
among  the  whole  people  to  be  Jehovah's  peculiar 
possessioii,  the  Levites  did  not  obtain,  like  the  rest 


of  the  tribes,  any  inheritance  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Their  portion  was  to  be  Jehovah  him- 
self (Num.  18:20;  Deut.  10:9,  etc.),  who  ordained 
that  they  should  have  set  apart  for  them  four 
cities  out  of  every  tribe,  along  with  the  necessary 
pasture  for  their  cattle  (Num.  85:1-8).  Besides 
this  they  received  the  tithes  due  to  Jehovah  from 
the  fruits  of  the  fields,  from  the  flocks  and  herds 
(Lev.  27:30-83;  comp.  Num.  18:21-24),  of  the 
first  fruits  (Exod.  23:19;  Lev.  2:14;  23:17,  etc.), 
of  the  firstborn  (Exod.  13:12,  sq. ;  Lev.  27:26; 
Num.  18:15,  sq. ;  Deut  15:19),  as  well  as  certahi 
portions  of  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  people 
(Num.  18:8-1 1, 19).  Of  the  tithes  the  Levites  had 
to  turn  over  a  tithe  to  the  priests  (1 8:26,  sq.).  The 
Levites  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
their  own  cities,  and  came  np  at  fixed  periods  to 
take  their  turn  of  work  (1  Chron.  chaps.  25,  26). 
How  long  that  term  lasted  we  have  no  sufficient 
data  for  determining. 

8.  History,  etc  (1)  Till  death  of  Solomon. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  additional  facts  to 
those  already  given.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Levites  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier 
priesthood  of  the  firstborn  as  representatives  of 
the  holiness  of  the  people ;  that  they  acted  as  the 
royal  guard,  waiting  upon  Jehovah ;  and  that  they 
alone  bore  the  tabernacle  and  its  sacred  furniture. 
Failing  to  appreciate  their  holy  calling,  that  section 
of  the  Levites  whose  position  brought  them  into 
contact  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben  conspired  with 
it  to  reassert  the  old  patriarchal  system  of  a 
household  priesthood,  but  were  severely  punished 
by  divine  interposition  (Num.  16:1,  sq.).  Joshua, 
the  successor  of  Moses,  faithfully  planned  to  con- 
tinue the  Mosaic  ideal  of  the  Levites  as  the  priestly 
caste,  providing  them  with  cities  to  dwell  in  and 
servants  from  the  conquered  Hivites.  During  the 
period  of  the  Judges  we  have  only  scanty  material 
respecting  the  Levites,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
people  would  seem  to  indicate  that  either  the 
Levites  failed  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  or  had 
no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  shameless  license  of 
the  sons  of  Eli  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  a  long  period  of  decay  affecting  the  whole  order. 
Samuel,  himself  a  Levite  (1  Chron.  6:28,  83),  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  organization.  His  rule 
and  that  of  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical  character 
now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to  give  them 
the  position  of  a  ruling  caste ;  and  perhaps  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  king  was  a  protest 
against  the  assumption  of  the  Levites  of  a  higher 
position  than  that  originally  assigned  them. 

David  definitely  recognized  their  relation  to  the 
priesthood,  and  publicly  admitted  their  claim  to 
be  the  bearers  of  the  ark  (1  Chron.  15:2).  In  the 
procession  which  entered  Jerusalem  bringing  the 
ark  to  its  final  resting  place,  the  Levites  were  con- 
spicuous, wearing  their  linen  ephods  and  appear- 
ing in  their  new  character  as  minstrels  (15:27,  28). 
The  education  which  the  Levites  received  for 
their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  connec- 
tion, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  would  tend  to  make  them,  so  far  as 
there  was  any  education  at  all,  the  teachers  of  the 
others,  the  transcribers  and  interpreters  of  the 
law,  the  chroniclers  of  the  times  in  whioh  they 
lived." 
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(2)  During  the  divided  kingdom.  '<  The  revolt 
of  the  teu  tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Jero- 
boam, led  to  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Levites.  They  were  the  witnesses  of  an  appointed 
order  and  a  central  worship.  He  wished  to  make 
the  priests  the  creatures  and  instruments  of  the 
king,  and  to  establish  a  provincial  and  divided 
worship.  The  natural  result  was  that  they  left 
the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the  territory  of 
Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metropolis  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  11:13,  14).  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
they  were,  from  this  time  forward,  a  powerful  body, 
politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastically.  We  find 
them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah  against 
Jeroboam  (13:10-12).  They  are  sent  out  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  to  instruct  and  judge  the  people  (19: 
8-10).  The  apostasy  that  followed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for 
a  time  to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  system ;  but 
the  services  of  the  temple  appear  to  have  gone  on, 
and  the  Levites  were  again  conspicuous  in  the 
counter  revolution  effected  by  Jehoiada  (ch.  23), 
and  in  restoring  the  temple  to  its  former  stateli- 
ness  under  Joash  (24:5).  The  closing  of  the  tem- 
ple under  Ahuz  involved  the  cessation  at  once  of 
their  work  and  of  their  privileges  (28:24).  Under 
Hezekiah  they  again  became  prominent,  as  conse- 
crating themselves  to  the  special  work  of  cleansing 
and  repairing  the  temple  (29:12-16);  and  the' 
hymns  of  Duvid  and  of  Af>aph  were  again  renewed. 
Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they  were  put 
forward  as  teachers  (30:22),  and  the  payment  of 
tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discontinued 
under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (31:4).  The  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  were  revised  (v.  17),  and  the  old  classi- 
fication kept  its  ground.  The  reign  of  Manasseh 
was  for  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  a 
period  of  depression.  That  of  Josiah  witnessed  a 
fresh  revival  and  reorganization  (34:8-13).  In  the 
great  passover  of  his  eighteenth  year  they  took 
their  places  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  their  worship  (35:3,  15).  Then  came 
the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  invasions,  and  the 
rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate  kings.  Then  the 
Bacred  tribe  showed  itself  unfaithful.  They  had,  as 
the  penalty  of  their  sin,  to  witness  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  and  to  tasle  the  bitterness  of  exile." 

(8)  After  the  captiyity.  **  The  position  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  the  first  movements  of  the  return 
from  Babylon  indicates  that  they  had  cherished 
the  traditions  and  maintained  the  practices  of 
their  tribe.  It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  first  body 
of  returning  exiles,  they  were  present  in  a  dis- 
proportionately small  number  (Ezra  2:36-42). 
Those  who  do  come  take  their  old  parts  at  the 
foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second  temple 
(3:10;  6:18).  In  the  next  movement  under  Ezra 
their  reluctance  was  even  more  strongly  marked. 
None  of  them  presented  themselves  at  the  first 
great  gathering  (8: 1 5 ).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra 
did  not  succeed  in  bringing  together  more  than 
thirty-eight,  and  their  places  had  to  be  filled  by 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Nethinim  (v.  20). 
Those  who  returned  with  him  resumed  their  func- 
tions at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  as  teachers  and 
interpreters  (Neh.  8:7),  and  those  who  were  most 
active  in  that  work  were  foremost  also  in  chanting 
the  hymnlike  prayer  which  appears  in  ch.  9  as 


the  last  great  effort  of  Jewish  psalmody.  Thej 
ai-e  recognized  in  the  great  national  covenant,  and 
the  offerings  and  tithes  which  were  their  due  are 
once  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (10:87-39). 
They  take  their  old  places  in  the  temple  and  in 
the  villages  near  Jerusalem  (12:29),  and  are  present 
in  full  array  at  the  great  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
the  wa,ll.  The  two  prophets  who  were  active  at  the 
time  of  the  return,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  forward  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest  measures 
were  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as  before  by  Ezra,  to 
guard  the  purity  of  their  blood  from  the  contami- 
nation of  mixed  marriages  (Ezra  10:23);  and  they 
are  made  the  special  guardians  of  the  holiness  of 
the  Sabbath  (Neh.  13:22).  The  last  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision  of  the  lat- 
ter days,  the  time  when  the  Lord  *  shall  purify  the 
sous  of  Levi  *  (Mai.  8:3).  The  guidance  of  the 
Old  Testament  fails  us  at  this  point,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the  national  life 
becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  inference  and 
conjecture  "  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Bible), 

(4)  In  Hew  Testament.  The  Levites  appear 
but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 
Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the  type 
of  a  formal  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy 
and  without  love  (Luke  10:32).  The  mention  of  a 
Levite  at  Cyprus  in  Acts  4:86  shows  that  the 
changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried  that 
tribe  also  into  **  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 

LEVITICAL  CITIES.  As  the  Levites  were 
to  "  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land  *'  (Num.  18: 
20),  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  i.  e., 
the  rest  of  the  tribes,  to  give  towns  to  the  Levites 
to  dwell  in  of  the  inheritance  that  fell  to  them  for 
a  possession,  with  pasturage  round  about  the  cities 
for  their  cattle  (Num.  35:2,  sq.).  The  pasturage 
(A.  V.  "  suburbs  ")  were  to  "  reach  from  the  wall 
of  the  city  and  outward  1 ,000  cubits  round  about. 


And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the  city  on 
the  east  side  2,000  cubits."  These  dimensions  have 
occasioned  great  difficulty  because  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  two  verses,  as  specifying  first 
1,000  cubits  and  then  2,000. 
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Of  the  many  explanations  given  of  these  meas- 
nrements  the  following  two  seem  most  prob- 
able: According  to  the  Talmud  Erubvt^  51a),  the 
space  "  measured  from  the  wall  1,000  cubits  round 
about  **  was  used  as  a  common  or  suburbs,  and  the 
space  measured  ^  from  without  the  city  on  the 
east  side,*'  etc,  was  a  further  tract  of  land  of  2,000 
cubits,  used  for  fields  and  vineyards,  the  former 
being  **  the  suburbs,**  properly  so  called,  and  the 
latter  **the  fields  of  the  suburbs,**  as  represented 
in  diagram  1.  The  above  explanation  takes  for 
granted,  which  seems  probable,  that  the  cities 
were  circular  in  form.  Keil  and  Delitzsch  indorse 
the  explanation  given  by  J.  D.  Michaelis :  **  We 
must  picture  the  towns  and  the  surrounding  fields 
as  squares,  the  pasturage  as  stretching  1 ,000  cubits 
from  the  city  wall  in  every  direction,  and  the 
__^^^_^^^___^^___^^  length  of  each  outer 
0|  I  side   as   2,000  cu- 

bits,  apart  from  the 
length  of  the  city 
wall ;  so  that  if  the 
town  itself  occu- 
pied a  square  of 
l,O00cubit8(see2aX 
the  outer  side  of 
the  town  fields 
would  measure 
2,000  4-1,000  cubits 
in  every  direction ; 
but  if  each  side  of 
the  city  was  only 
600  cubits  long  (26),  the  outer  side  of  the  town 
fields  would  measure  2,000+500  cubits  in  every 
direction.**  Of  these  cities  six  were  to  be  cities 
of  refuge  (q.  v.),  and 
thirteen  allotted  to  the 
priests*  portion  of  the 
tribe.  Which  cities  be- 
longed to  the  priests, 
which  to  the  nonpriestly 
portion  of  the  tribe,  and 
how  they  were  di«tri- 
buted  among  the  other 
tribes  (Josh.  21:3,  sq.), 
is  shown  ui  the  following 
table: 

a>  KohathlUt: 

t^\  t>,*^^m             i  Judab  and  Simeon 9 

(a)  Priests \  Benjamin 4 

SEptiraim 4 

Dan 4 

Half  Manaswh  (west) 2 

Half  Manaswh  (east) S 

SS^:::::::::;:;:::;::.::  \ 

Napbtall 8 

Zebulun 4 

Reuben 4 

Gad .  4 


Diagram  -Ha, 


_!ooo_c 

{^09c  loooc 

CITY 

Diagram  25. 


(Si  MerarUeB, 


Total. 


48 


These  cities  were  not  given  entirely  to  the  Le- 
vites  as  their  own  property,  but  as  many  houses  in 
the  towns  as  sufficed  for  their  necessities.  These 
could  be  redeemed  if  sold  at  any  time,  and  re- 
verted to  them  without  compensation  in  the  year 
of  jubilee,  even  if  not  redeemed  before  (Lev.  25: 
82,  38) ;  but  such  portion  of  the  city  as  was  not 
taken  possession  of  by  them,  together  with  the 


fields  and  villages,  continued  the  property  of  those 
tribes  to  which  they  had  been  assigned  by  lot 

LEYiriCnS.    See  Bible,  Books  of. 

LEVY  (Heb.  0^,  nuu^  tribute),  the  term  ap- 
plied  to  a  company  of  thirty  thousand  Israelites 
raised  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  6:13).  They  were  free 
Israelites,  who  to  pay  tribute  (or  tax)  worked  four 
months  in  the  year,  felling  trees  under  the  direc- 
tion of  subjects  of  Hiram.  Another  levi/  was  of 
Canaanites,  who  were  assigned  to  tributary  labor 
(9:16),  in  this  case  for  the  erection  of  buildings. 

LEWD  (Gr.  7row7p<5f,  pon-ay-rot^),  in  a  moral 
sense  evily  wicked  (Acts  17:6). 

LEWDNESS  (Gr.  f)q6io{tfjyrffia,  hradee-oorg^- 
ay-maK,  literally  dcAng  things  easily^  or  boldly),  a 
piece  of  knavery,  rascality  (Acts  1 8: 14).  Elsewhere 
these  terms  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  of 
UeerUumsiuu  (Heb.  Sl^!,  zam-mav/^  etc.,  badneu^ 
Judg.  20:6;  Jer.  11:16;  Ezekiel  frequently;  Hos. 
6:9),  once  (Hos,  2:10)  the  parts  of  shame  (Heb. 
mb^,  nab4ooth%    See  Glossary. 

LIBATION,  the  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the 
ground  in  divine  worship.  Sometimes  other  liquids 
have  been  used,  as  oil,  milk,  water,  honey,  but 
mostly  wine.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  solemn  sacrifices.  Liba- 
tions were  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
poured  a  hin  of  wine  on  the  victim  after  it  was 
killed,  and  the  several  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were 
laid  on  the  altar  ready  to  be  consumed  in  the 
flames.    See  Offerimg& 

LIBERALITY,  a  generous  disposition  of 
mind,  resulting  in  large  giving,  L  e.,  according  to 
one's  ability ;  largeness  of  mind ;  catholicity.  In 
Isaiah  (32:6, 8)  the  term  navnieeb'  (Heb.  S'H:,  vol- 
untary)  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  persons  of 
tmble  character  or  birth,  and  Delitzsch  thus  ren- 
ders the  eighth  verse :  **  But  a  noble  man  devises 
noble  things,  and  to  noble  things  he  adheres.** 

LIB'ERTINES  (Gr.  A</?c/>rivof,  lib^-tee^-nosy 
a  freedman).  This  occurs  but  once  in  the  New 
Testament :  "  Certain  of  the  synagogue,  which  is 
called  of  the  Libertines  '*  (AcU  6:9).  The  inter, 
pretation  of  this  word  has  been  various.  Some 
think  these  Libertines  were  manumitted  Roman 
slaves,  who  having  embraced  Judaism  had  their 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  Others,  owing  to  the 
geographical  names  given  to  other  synagogues  in 
the  same  verse,  infer  that  this  mUvH  have  the  same 
meaning,  and  suppose  that  Jews  dwelling  in  Liber- 
turn,  a  city  or  region  in  proconsular  Africa,  are 
meant.  Others,  with  far  greater  probability,  ap- 
peal to  Philo,  and  understand  the  word  as  denot- 
ing Jews  who  had  been  made  captive  by  the 
Romans  under  Pompey,  but  were  afterward  set 
free,  and  who,  although  they  had  fixed  their  abode 
at  Rome,  had  built  at  their  own  expense  a  syna- 
gogue at  Jerusalem,  which  they  frequented  when 
in  that  city. 

LIBERTY,  CHRISTIAN,  or  evangelical 
liberty,  a  phrase  which  covers  several  New  Tes- 
tament  representations  of  the  Christian  life. 

1.  Relievers  are  emancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  Satan,  the  domination  of  sin,  from  guilt,  and 
the  fear  of  death  (see  John  8:31-86;  Acts  26: 
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11,  18 ;  Rom.  7:24,  25 ;  8:16 ;  Heb.  2:14, 16).  Spir- 
itual union  with  Christ,  involving  the  service  of 
Christ,  is  compatible  with  perfect  freedom ;  inas- 
much as  we  are  thus  restored  to  the  right  rela- 
tionship to  God  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
his  will  (see  Matt.  11:28-80;  James  1:25). 

2.  Christians  are  not  under  obligation  to  ob- 
serve the  diatinctively  Jewish  regulations.  Cir- 
cumcision, the  sign  of  the  old  covenant,  with  the 
whole  body  of  ceremonial  and  economic  require- 
ments essential  to  the  chosen  nation  during  the 
period  that  was  preparatory  to  the  Gospel,  under 
the  Gospel  is  set  aside.  These  features  of  reli- 
gion, once  imposed  by  special  revelation,  were  an* 
nulled  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  dispensation. 
They  were  not  in  keepiug  with  the  proper  magni- 
fying of  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  dignity  and 
inward  liberty  of  redeemed  souls,  their  moral  ele- 
vation and  illumination,  their  relationship  as  chil- 
dren of  God.  Nor  were  they  adapted  to  Chris- 
tianity as  designed  to  be  the  universal  religion  of 
the  world  (see  John  4:20-24;  Acts  15:1-29;  Gal. 
2:1-21;  6:1-6;  Heb.  8:10,  13). 

3.  The  phrase  also  refers  to  the  privilege  of 
Christians  to  regulate  their  lives  as  individuals 
with  respect  to  matters  which  are  moi-ally  indif- 
ferent. The  New  Testament  instructions  upon 
this  point  were  developed  for  the  most  part  on 
account  of  the  attempt  to  impose  Jewish  regula- 
tions upon  converts  to  Christianity,  but  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  are  of  much  broader  application, 
and  are  still  of  great  importance  (see  Rom.  13: 
1-28;  14:14;  1  Cor.  7:8;  also  Scriptures  referred 
to  above).  With  respect  to  such  things  as  are 
not  commanded  or  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God 
Christian  liberty  may  be  exercised  and  should  be 
allowed.  Actions  are  not  to  be  pronounced  sinful 
which  are  not  sinful.  Non  essentials  are  not  to 
be  elevated  to  the  place  of  essential  virtues. 
Proper  room  must  be  left  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
dividual judgment  or  of  enlightened  Christian  con- 
science. But  this  liberty  with  respect  to  things 
indifferent  is  not  absolute.  Its  exercise  is  under 
the  limitations  of  the  laws  of  self-preservation,  of 
expediency,  of  duty,  or  of  love.  Concession  should 
be  made  for  the  sake  of  "  the  weak,"  though  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  them  in  such  a  way, 
or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  perpetuate  their  weak- 
ness or  to  promote  superstition.  If  the  former  be 
not  done  "  the  weak  **  are  needlessly  injured.  If 
the  latter  is  omitted  the  principle  of  evangelical 
liberty  is  violated,  Christians  are  reduced  to  un- 
christian thraldom,  and  the  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom  is  obstructed. 

LiTiRATURE. — Martensen,  Christ,  Eth,,  vol.  i,  p. 
418,  sq. ;  Hodpe,  Sjfst.  77ieoL^  ii,  616,  sq. ;  iii,  262, 
sq.;  Pope,  Comp.  Christian  Theol.^  vol.  iii,  171- 
174.— E.  McC. 

LIBNAH  (Heb.  ^Tjab,  lib-naw',  transparency, 
whiteness), 

1.  The  twenty-first  station  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  (Num.  83:20,  21);  not  identified. 

2.  A  city  of  the  Canaanites,  near  Lachish,  cap- 
tured by  Joshua  (Josh.  10:29-32;  12:15);  the 
birthplace  of  Josiah's  queen,  Hamutal  (2  Kings 
23:31).  It  was  strongly  fortified  when  Sennach- 
erib laid  siege  to  it,  and  the  Assyrian  army  was 


cut  off  (2  Kings  19:8,  9,  86).  It  was  a  Levitical 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  21:18),  and  haa 
been  identified  with  the  modern  Ardk  El-Men' 
sliiyek, 

LIBOn  (Heb.  •'??>,  lih-nee',  whUe). 

1.  The  first  son  of  Gershon,  the  son  of  Levi 
(Exod.6:17;  Num.  8:18,  21;  1  Chron.  6:17,  20), 
B.  C.  after  2000.  His  descendants  are  called  Lib- 
nites  (Num.  3:21 ;  26:68). 

2.  The  son  of  Mahli,  son  of  Merari  (1  Chron,  6: 
29).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
preceding,  and  that  something  has  been  omitted 
from  the  text  (Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

LIBIOTE  (Heb.  "^^nb,  /t6-w<  white),  a  de- 
scendant of  Libni,  the  Levite  (Num.  8:21 ;  26:68). 

LIBHTA  (Gr.  Aipvn,  lithoo'-ay),  the  country  of 
the  Lubim  (Gen.  10:18),  the  tract  lying  on  the 
Mediterranean  between  Egvpt  and  Carthage  (Ezek. 
30:6;  88:5;  Acts  2:10).  C^ene  was  one  of  its 
cities.    See  Lubim. 

LICE.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

LIE.  **  The  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words.  A  lie  is  the  utterance  by  speech  or 
act  of  that  which  is  false,  with  intent  to  mislead 
or  delude*'  {Cent.  Diet.).  In  Scripture  the  word 
is  used  to  designate  all  the  ways  in  which  men 
deny  or  alter  the  truth  in  word  or  deed,  as  also 
evil  in  general.  Good  is  designated  as  the  truth, 
and  evil  as  its  opposite.  Hence  the  Scriptures 
mast  expressly  condemn  lies  (John  8:44 ;  1  Tim. 
1:9,  10;  Rev.  21:27;  22:15).  The  Bible  mentions 
instances  of  good  men  telling  lies,  but  without 
approving  them,  as  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12:18; 
20:2),  Isaac  (ch.  26),  Jacob  (ch.  27),  the  Hebrew 
midwives  (Exod.  1:16-19),  Michal  (1  Sam.  19:14, 
sq.),  David  (1  Sam.  ch.  20).    See  Glossary. 

LIEUTENANTS  (Heb.  D^;B^nN,  akh- 
ash-dar-pen-eemf),  the  official  title  of  the  satraps 
or  viceroys  who  governed  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire;  it  is  rendered  '* lieutenant "  in 
Esth.  8:12;  8:9;  9:3;  Ezra  8:36;  and  »' prince" 
in  Dan.  8:2;  6:1,  etc. 

LIFE  (Heb.  T?,  khah'ee,  life  or  lives;  tScS,  neh'- 
feah,  breath  ;  Gr.  C<J^,  dzo-ay',  life  activity  ;  i^x^, 
psoo-khay',  breath).  The  word  has  several  signifi- 
cations  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  decided  in  each 
case  by  the  context : 

1.  Physical  or  animal  life  (e.  g..  Gen.  6:17;  7:16). 
It  thus  often  refers  to  man*s  bodily  life  upon  the 
earth,  its  relative  value  and  short  duration  (e.  g., 
Exod.  1:14;  Psa.  17:14;  68:3;  James  4:14). 

2.  The  manner  of  living  (e.  g.,  Luke  8:14 ;  Eph. 
4:18;  1  Tim.  2:2;  1  John  2:16). 

3.  Spiritual  life,  i.  e.,  a  life  of  holiness,  of  re- 
stored spiritual  powers  and  activities,  derived  from 
the  favor  of  God  and  union  with  Chris|  (e.  g.,  Psa. 
30:6;  Prov.  12:28;  Matt.  7:14;  Luke  12:16;  John 
10:10;  14:19;  16:5;  Acts  6:20;  Rom.  8:2,  6). 

4.  Eternal  life,  not  as  contrasted  with  non- 
existence beyond  the  grave,  but  as  the  endless 
continuance  and  perfection  of  blessedness  and 
communion  with  God  entered  upon  by  the  saved 
on  the  earth  (e.  g..  Matt.  18:8,  9;  19:29;  Luke  18: 
30;  John  8:16,  16;  6:40;  17:3;  Rom.  2:7).  See 
Bread  ;  Crown,  8 ;  Immortality,  Water. 

5.  God,  Christ,  as  self-existent,  or  absolute  life, 
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the  source  of  all  life  (e.  g.,  John,  ch.  1 ;  4:26 ; 
14:6  ;  CoL  8:4;  1  John  1:1,  2;  6:20).— E.  McC. 

LIFT  (Heb.  WJJ,  navfsaw';  Gr.  aipo,  ah'-ee-ro). 
Besides  the  general  meaning  of  raising,  this  word 
has  figuratiYe  meanings : 

L  To  U/t  up  the  hands  is,  among  the  orientals, 
a  common  part  of  taking  an  oath  (Gen.  14:22; 
Exod.  6:8,  marg.).  To  lift  up  one's  hand  against 
another  is  to  attack,  to  fight  him  (2  Sam.  18:28 ; 
1  Kings  11:26). 

2.  To  lift  up  one's  face  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other is  to  appear  boldly  in  His  presence  (2  Sam.  2: 
22;  Ezra  9:6). 

3.  To  lift  up  one*s  handsj  eyes^  soul^  or  ?ieart 
unto  the  Lord,  are  expressions  describing  the  sen- 
timents and  emotion  of  one  who  prays  earnestly 
or  ardently  desires  anything. 

LIGHT  (mostly  Heb.  ^TK,  ore;  Gr.  ^,  face). 
Light  is  declared  by  the  Scriptures  to  have  come 
into  existence  by  the  express  fiat  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  have  been  in  existence  long  before  man  or 
the  present  races  of  animals  or  vegetables  had 
their  being  (Gen.  1:3). 

"  Of  all  the  benefits  which  we  have,  as  inhabit- 
ants of  this  lower  world,  received  from  CJod,  there 
are  few  more  remarkable  than  the  possession  of 
light,  with  an  organization  enabling  us  to  make 
use  of  it."  By  means  thereof  we  come  into  pos- 
session of  much  of  our  knowledge,  many  of  our 
comforts  and  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
wonderful  purity,  delicacy,  and  variety  of  colors 
which  it  reveals  to  the  eye  of  man.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  exercise  a 
vast  influence  over  the  imagination  of  man  and 
lead  to  its  worship.  Such  being  the  case,  we  find 
many  instances  in  the  word  where  such  tendency 
is  discouraged.     See  Scn,  Worship  of. 

Fi^OTatlve.  The  Almighty  himself  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  idea  of 
Ught.  Thus  "God  is  light"  (1  John  1:5);  the 
**  Father  of  lights  "(James  1:17).  God  isaddressed 
as  one  ^  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light,  like  as 
with  a  garment "  (Psa.  104:2),  and  as  **  dwelling  in 
the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto" 
(I  Tim.  6:16).  Great  sublimity  is  introduced  by 
the  combination  of  figures  of  darkness  and  light, 
and  br  making  them  mutually  enhance  each  other 
(Psa.  18:11 ;  Exod.  24:15-17).  Jesus,  as  the  one 
who  brings  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  is  called 
•*  the  light  of  men  "  (John  1:4 ;  see  also  Matt  4:16 ; 
John  1:9;  8:12;  12:85,  86).  Light  is  continually 
used  as  figurative  of  holiness  and  purity  (Prov.  6: 
23 ;  Isa.  5:20 ;  Rom.  13:12).  Light  also,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  is  frequently  used  for  spir- 
itual illumination,  especially  that  illumination 
which  is  effected  in  the  soul  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God  (2  Cor.  4:6 ;  Eph.  5:14 ;  1  Peter  2:9). 
Again,  light  is  used  as  the  figure  in  general  for 
that  which  cheers  or  renders  prosperous,  and  is 
applied  with  much  force  to  spiritual  joy  arising 
from  the  happy  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  peace. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  expression,  "  The 
light  of  thy  countenance,"  "The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  salvation  "  (Psa.  27:1),  and  "  Light  is  sown 
for  the  righteous  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart  "(Psa.  97:11).  A  striking  variety  is  given 
hi  Job  87:21,  '^Men  see  not  the  bright  light  in  the 
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cloud,"  their  trouble  so  oppressing  them  that  all 
seems  dark,  and  they  observe  not  the  happier 
times  in  store  for  them.  The  word  of  God  is 
compared  to  a  light  (Psa.  119:105).  The  figure  is 
also  applied  to  the  heavenly  state  (Isa.  60:19,  20; 
Col.  1:12;  Rev.  21:23;  22:5).  Finally,  the  figure 
is  applied  to  Christians  in  general  (Matt.  5:14; 
Eph.  5:8),  and  to  holy  men,  as  John  the  Baptist 
t  (John  5:35).     See  Glossary  ;  Lamp. 

LIGHTEN.    See  Glossary. 

LIGHTNING  (Heb.  p*;?,  haw-rawk',  gleam  ; 
Gr.  aarpaiHf,  as-trap-ay^.  In  Syria  lightnings  are 
frequent  in  the  autumnal  months,  seldom  a  night 
passing  without  a  great  deal  of  lightning,  some- 
times accompanied  with  thunder.  A  squall  of 
wind  and  clouds  of  dust  usually  precede  tlie  first 
rains. 

Fig^nrative.  Lightning  is  used  as  a  symbo 
of  God's  glorious  and  awful  majesty  (Rev.  4:5) ;  a%  < 
his  edicts,  enforced  with  det^truction  to  those  tha 
oppose  him  (Psa.  18:14;  144:6;  Zech.  9:14);  and, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  hail,  of  great 
plagues,  so  that  men  blasphemed  on  account 
thereof. 

UGN-ALOES.    See  Yegetablr  Kinodoic. 

lilGURE.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

LIKENING.    See  Glossary. 

y.iic-Hi  (Heb.  ''Hj^b,  Uk-khee',  learned),  the 
third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Shemidah,  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chron.  7:19),  B.  C.  after  1950. 

LILY.    See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

.LILY  WORE  (Heb.  T^ld,  shoo^shati',  lily; 
^TDT^P^  mah-as-eh'y  toork\  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  two  pillars  which  were  erected  (2  Chron. 
3:15)  before  the  (temple)  house.  The  pillars  were 
surmounted  by  capitals  ("  chapiters "),  and  these 
were  covered  to  a  depth  of  four  cubits  with  sculp- 
ture in  the  form  of  flowering  lilies,  below  which 
was  a  cubit  of  network  and  pomegranates  (1  Kings 
7:19,  22). 

T^Tl/TB!     See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

LINE,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  words 
and  one  Greek  word,  with  various  meanings.  Thus 
we  have  a  line  as  our  measuring  line  (2  Sum.  8:2 ; 
1  Kings  7:15,  23;  Amos  7:17;  Isa.  84:17;  Ezek. 
40:8;  47:3),  a  cord  (Josh.  2:18,  21,  etc.).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  the 
art  of  measuring  land  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  early  acquainted  with  it  The 
language  of  Josh.  18:9,  "And  the  men  went  and 
passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by 
cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,"  evidently  indi- 
cates that  a  survey  of,  the  whole  country  had 
been  made. 

Fignrative.  The  word  "  line,"  as  a  string  of 
a  musical  instrument,  is  put  for  «oufu/ (Psa.  19:4); 
while  in  the  expression  "  not  to  boast  in  another 
man^s  line  of  things"  (2  Cor.  10:16)  the  meaning 
probably  is,  not  within  the  boundary  line  of 
another  to  boast  of  what  is  already  done.  In  Isa. 
28:10,  13,  the  expression  "line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line,"  etc.,  is  a  sneer  intended  to  throw  ridi- 
cule upon  the  smallness  and  vexatious  character 
of  the  prophet's  interminable  and  iminterrupted 
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ohidines.  The  word  also  means  a  portion  as  de- 
Bcribed  by  measurement  (Psa.  16:6). 

LINEAGE  (Gr.  irarpid^  pai-ree-ah'y  paternal 
descetUj  "kindred,"  Acts  8:26;  "family,"  Eph. 
8:15 ;  family  or  race,  Luke  2:4).    See  Genealogt. 

LINEN,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  which  must  be  noticed 
in  detail,  as  the  meaning  is  somewhat  different  in 
each. 

L  PUIUeh^  (Heb.  S^FlOS,  carded)  is  rendefed 
"linen"  in  Lev.  18:47,  sq.;  Deut  22:11 ;  Jer.  18:1, 
etc. ;  and  "  flax  "  in  Josh.  2:6 ;  Judg.  16:14 ;  Prov. 
81:13 ;  Isa.  19:9 ;  Ezek.  40:8 ;  Hos.  2:6,  9.  It  was 
used,  like  our  "  cotton,"  to  denote  not  only  flax 
(Judg.  16:4),  or  raw  material  from  which  the  linen 
was  made,  but  also  the  plant  itself  (Josh.  2:6), 
and  the  manufacture  from  it.  It  was  used  for 
nets  (Isa.  19:9X  girdles  (Jer.  18:1),  measuring  lines 
(Ezek.  40:8),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of  the  priests 
(44:17,  ISX    See  Flax. 

2.  Boots  (Heb.  y^,  from  root  signifying  white- 
nes8)^  always  translated  "fine  linen,"  except  in 
2  Chron.  6:12  ("white  linen"),  is  apparently  a  late 
word,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  Gr.  phcao^, 
hoo9'-909.  It  was  used  for  the  dresses  of  the 
Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chron.  6:12),  for  the 
loose  upper  garment  worn  by  kings  over  the  close- 
fitting  tunio  (1  Chron.  16:27),  and  for  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  embroidered  by  the  skill  of  the  Tyrian 
artificers  (2  Chron.  8:14).  Mordecai  was  arrayed 
in  robes  of  fiiu  Htien  (boots)  and  purple  (Esth. 
8:16)  when  honored  by  the  Persian  king,  and  the 
dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was  purple 
and  fine  linen  (fivaao^^  Luke  16:19).    "  Fine  linen," 

.with  purple  and  silk,  are  enumerated  in  Rev. 
18:12  as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical 
Babylon. 

3.  Shaysh  (Heb.  ^9,  bleached),  an  Egyptian 
word  referring  chiefly  to  the  Egyptian  buuut, 
which  was  brought  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  27:7),  and  was 
among  the  offerings  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
Israelites  (Exod.  26:4 ;  86:6).  The  exact  material 
of  which  ihaysh  was  made  is  diflScult  to  determine, 
our  translators  hesitating  whether  linen  or  silk 
should  be  used  (Gen.  41:42,  marg.  "silk; "  Prov. 
81:22,  "silk"  in  the  text).  It  would  seem  that 
by  this  term  is  meant,  in  general,  the  same  ma- 
terial as  by98u»  (see  above).  From  shaysh  were 
made  the  curtains  and  veil  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  26:1,  81,  86;  27:9,  16,  18,  etc.),  and  the 
priestly  garments,  especially  the  high  priest's 
ephod  or  shoulder-piece  (28:6,  sq.;  89:2,  sq.). 

4.  Ay-toon*  (Heb.  1^^??,  twitted)  occurs  only  in 
Prov.  7:16,  and  there  in  connection  with  Egypt. 
It  was  probably  a  kind  of  thread,  made  of  Egyp- 
tian flax,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the  coverings 
of  beds  with  tapestry  work.  Put  into  Greek  let- 
ters and  with  Greek  terminations,  aytoon  becomes 
6^<Jvv  (oth-07/'ay\  thought  to  be  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  fine  and  thin  cloth,  although  not  of 
linen.  This  word  is  used  of  the  great  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven  in  Peter's  vision  (Acts  10:11). 
Its  diminutive  form  o66viov,  oth-on^-ee-on)  is  used 
to  designate  the  clothes  in  which  Joseph  wrapped 
the  body  of  Jesus  (John  19:40;  20:6-7).  Matthew 
and  Mark  employ  the  word  a(v66v,  tinstone',  for 


the  same  linen  cloth,  while  Luke  uses  both  woida 
in  the  same  passage. 

5.  Bad  (Heb.  ^^,  perhaps  from  its  teparation 
for  sacred  uses)  b  a  word  employed  in  describing 
the  linen  dresses  worn  in  religious  ceremonies, 
and  may  refer  to  the  cloth  made  from  the  ahaysh^ 
or  yam.  The  articles  of  dress  which  in  Exodus 
(89:27,  28)  are  ordered  to  be  made  of  thayth,  are 
in  Leviticus  (6:10)  made  of  bad^  showing  that  thej 
were  of  the  same  material,  if  the  wonls  are  not 
synonymous. 

6.  ^ioh-at^naiC'  (Heb.  tStpTC),  a  kind  of  gar. 
ment  woven  of  wool  and  linen,  like  our  Hntey- 
woolsey^  which  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  use 
(Lev.  19:19;  Deut.  22:11). 

7.  Mik'Veh'  (Heb.  »T}T?'?,  a  collection),  occurs 
only  in  the  account  of  goods  brought  from  Egypt 
by  the  merchants  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  10:28). 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered  of  this 
word.  Gesenius  renders  it  "troop;"  Bochart 
makes  it  "Ux;"  while  the.  LXX,  Vulgate, 
and  other  early  versions  make  it  the  name  of  a 
place.  We  conclude  that  the  word  is  doubtfully 
connected  with  linen.  Egypt,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  the  great  center  of  linen  manufacture. 
The  principal  dress  of  the  people  was  made  of 
linen,  and  it  was  the  only  material  used  for  the 
dress  of  the  priests.  The  city  of  Panopolis  was 
inhabited  by  linen  weavers.  All  the  mummy 
cloths  are  composed  of  linen.    See  Flax. 

Fig^orativa  Linen  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
moral  purity  (Rev.  16:6),  and  of  luxury  (Luke 
16:19). 

LINTEL.  l.MoJih.kofe'iEeh.tftpiD'Q^over- 
hanging)^  the  beam  which  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  framework  of  a  door  (Exod.  12:22,  23;  ren- 
dered "upper  door  post"  in  v.  7).  This  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  mark  with  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  memorable  oe> 
casiqn  when  the  pa-ssover  was  instituted. 

2.  -4A'.yiZ  (Heb.  b^»,  strength,  1  Kings  6:81)  ; 
translated  "post"  throughout  Ezek.  chaps. 40,41. 
The  true  meaning  of  this  word  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. In  the  LXX  it  is  left  untranslated,  and  in 
the  Chaldee  version  it  is  represented  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  itself. 

3.  Kaf'tore"  (Heb.  '^•TtC?,  a  chaplet,  Amos  1^:1  ; 
Zeph.  2:14).  The  marginal  rendering,  "chapiter 
or  knop,"  of  both  these  passages  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  correct. 

LI^NUS  (Gr.  Aivof,  lee'-non,  perhaps  from 
Xivov,  linen),  one  of  the  CJhristians  at  Rome  whose 
salutotions  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (2  Tun.  4:21^ 
A.D.  64. 

LION.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Fig:iirative.  The  strength  (Judg.  14:18; 
2  i^m.  1:28),  courage  (2  Sam.  17:10;  Prov.  28:1, 
etcX  and  ferocity  (Gen.  49:9 ;  Num.  24:9)  of  the 
lion  were  proverbial.  Hence  the  lion  was  sym- 
bolical of  Israel  (Num.  24:9),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Gen.  49:9),  of  Gad  (Deut.  88:20),  Dan  (Deut. 
83:22,  "a  lion's  whelp"),  of  Christ  (Rev.  6:6),  of 
God  in  protecting  his  (^urch  (Isa.  81:4),  of  God 
in  executing  judgments  (Isa.  88:18;  Lam.  8:10; 
Hos.  6:14;  18:8),  of  the  boldness  of  saints  (ProY. 
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S8:l),  of  brave  men  (2  Sam.  1:28;  28:20),  of 
cruel  and  powerful  enemies  (Isa.  5:29 ;  Jer.  49:19), 
of  persecutors  (Psa.  22:13;  2  Tim.  4:17X  of  Satan 
(1  Pet.  6:8),  of  imaginary  fears  of  the  slotbf^il. 
(Ptot.  22:18 ;  26:13).  The  tamed  lion  is  symbol- 
ical of  the  natural  man  subdued  by  grace  (Isa. 
11:7;  65:25),  while  the  roaring  of  a  lion  is  used 
to  characterize  a  king's  wrath. 

LIP  (Heb.  JTO^,  taw-faw'  with  the  idea  of 
termimatum).  In  addition  to  its  literal  meanmg 
the  word  is  often  used  in  the  original  for  an  edge 
or  borderyi  as  of  a  cup,  a  gannent,  the  sea,  etc. 
It  is  often  put  as  the  organ  of  speech,  thus :  **  To 
open  the  lips,*'  is  to  begin  to  speale  (Job  11:5; 
82:20) ;  to  **  refrain  the  lips  "  is  to  Iceep  silence 
(Psa.  40:10;  ProT.  10:19).  "  Uncircumcised  of 
lips  ^  (Exod.  6:12),  i.  e.,  not  of  ready  speech,  is  the 
same  as  *'  slow  of  speech  "  (4:10).  The  ''  fruit  of 
the  lip"  (Heb.  18:15)  is  a  metaphor  for  praise^ 
and  by  a  bolder  figure  we  have  "  the  calves  of  the 
lips*'  (Hos.  14:2)  for  a  thank  offering.  **Lip" 
stands  in  Scripture  for  language  or  dialect  (1  Cor. 
14:21).  The  moral  quality  of  speech  is  repre- 
sented by  "lying  lips,"  i.  e.,  faUehood  (Prov. 
10:18 ;  corap.  17:4,  7)  or  wickedness  (Psa.  120:2)  or 
trnih  (Prov.  12:19).  Ardent  professions  are  rep- 
resented by  **  burning  lips  "  (Prov.  26:28) ;  a  pleas- 
ant  discourse  by  *'  sweetness  of  lips  "  (Prov.  16:21). 
To  ^  shoot  out  the  lip "  (Psa.  22:7)  has  always 
been  an  expression  of  the  utmost  scorn  and  defi- 
ance ;  so  **  unclean  lips "  are  used  to  express  an 
unfitness  to  impart  or  receive  divine  communica- 
tions (Isa.  6:6, 7),  and  the  touching  of  the  lip  with 
a  **  live  coal "  is  figurative  for  cleansing  it.  To 
"cover  the  lip,"  I  e.,  the  beard,  was  a  sign  of 
mourning,  as  in  the  case  of  a  leper  (Lev.  13:46), 
of  trouble  and  shame  (Ezek.  24:17;  Mic  8:7). 

LIQUOR,  the  juice  of  olives  and  grapes  (Exod. 
22:29;  Num.  6:3;  Cant  7:2).    See  Wins. 

UST.    See  Glossart. 


Egyptian  Utter 

LITTEB  (Heb.  ^,  tsawb,  Isa.  66:20),  a  sedan, 
or  palanquin,  borne  by  men  or  animals,  which  was 
in  general  use  throughout  the  East. 

LITTLE  OWL.    See  Owl  in  Andcal  Eino- 

DOM. 

LIVELT.    See  Glossa&t. 

LIVER  (Heb.  ^3,  kavhbade',  as  the  heaviest 
of  the  viscera).  The  word  often  occurs  in  the 
riatural  sense,  as  indicative  of  a  vital  organ  in  the 


LOAN  

animal  system,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  part  of  animals  slain  in  sacrifice  (Exod.  29:18, 
22;  Lev.  3:4,  10,  16;  4:9,  etc.).  See  Sacrificial 
OFrERiNGS.  The  liver  was  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  purpose  of  divination  (q.  v.),  and  such  use 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  though  it  is  only 
once  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  a  heathen  prince 
(Ezek.  21:21).  In  common  with  other  ancient 
peoples,  the  Israelites  were  wont  to  identify  the 
liver  more  with  the  source  and  center  of  life  than 
we  do,  and  sometimes  put  liver  where  we  would 
put  heart  (see  Prov.  7:28 ;  Lam.  2:11). 

LIVING  CREATURES  (Ezek.,  chaps.  1,  8, 
10;  Rev.  4:6-9,  A.  V.  "beasts;"  R  V.  ** living 
creatures  "),  are  identical  with  Chkrubim  (q.  v.). 

LIZARD.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

LOADEN.    See  Glossart. 

LOAF  (Heb.  ^?,  kik-kaior^,  eirde  ;  Gr.  iproc, 
ar^'tas ;  sometimes  only  Qn^i  i^fch'-em^  bread)^  a 
round  cake,  or  biscuit,  the  usual  form  of  bread 
among  the  oriehtals  (Exod.  29:28;  Judg.  8:6; 
1  Sam.  10:8;  1  Chron.  16:3;  Matt  14:17;  Mark 
6:38,  etc.).    See  Brsad,  Offering. 

LO-AMin  (Heb.  ""^  ^b,  lo  am'^tnee,  not  my 
people)y  the  figurative  name  given  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  to  his  second  son  by  Ck>mer,  the  daughter 
of  Diblaim  (Hos.  1:9),  to  denote  the  rejection  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jehovah.  Its  signifi- 
cance is  explained  in  vers.  9,  10. 

LOAN.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contem- 
plate any  raising  of  money  by  loans  to  obtain  cap- 
ital ;  and  such  persons  as  bankers  and  sureties,  in 
the  commercial  sense  (Prov.  22:26 ;  Neh.  5:3X  were 
unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
law  made  the  following  provisions  respecting 
loans: 

1.  Interest.  It  strictly  forbade  any  interest 
to  be  taken  for  a  loan  to  ahy  poor  person,  and  at 
first,  as  it  seems,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner; 
but  this  prohibition  was  afterward  limited  to  the 
Hebrews  only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretense  to  be  exacted, 
but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loan  was  enjoined, 
and  excuses  for  evading  this  duty  were  forbid- 
den (Exod.  22:26;  Lev.  26:86-37;  Deut  16:8, 7-10; 
23:19,  20). 

As  commerce  increased,  the  practice  of  usury, 
and  so  also  of  suretyship,  grew  up ;  but  the  exac- 
tion of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been 
regaixled  to  a  late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov. 
6:1,4;  11:16;  17:18;  20:16;  22:26;  Psa,  16:5; 
Jer.  16:10;  Ezek.  18:13;  22:12).  Systematic 
breach  of  the  law  in  this  respect  was  corrected  by 
Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
6:1-13).  The  money  changers,  who  had  seats  and 
tables  in  the  temple,  were  traders  whose  profits 
arose  chiefly  from  the  exchange  of  money  with 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  annual  half  shekel. 

2.  Pledgees.  In  making  loans  no  prohibition 
is  pronounced  in  the  law  against  taking  a  pledge 
of  the  borrower,  but  certain  limitations  are  pre- 
scribed in  favor  of  the  poor.  (1)  The  outer  gar- 
ment, if  taken  in  pledge,  was  to  be  returned  be- 
fore sunset.  (2)  The  prohibition  was  absolute  in 
the  case  of  (a)  the  widow's  garment  (Deut  24:17)^ 
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and  (6)  a  millstone  of  either  kind  (24:6). 
(3)  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to 
reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
'iorrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (24:10, 
U).  (4)  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt  per- 
mitted the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  cred- 
itor until  the  debt  was  discharged ;  and  he  might 
even  be  put  to  d^ath  by  him.  The  Jewish  law,  as 
it  did  not  forbid  temporary  bondage  in  the  case  of 
debtors,  so  it  forbade  a  Hebrew  debtor  to  be  de- 
tained as  a  bondsman  longer  than  the  seventh 
year,  or,  at  farthest,  the  year  of  jubilee  (Exod. 
21:2;  Lev.  26:89-42;  Deut.  16:9). 

LOCK  (Hebrew  verb  ^?5,  fiaw-al\  to  fasten  ; 
loun  ^f  7^,  mrtn-aW).  The  doors  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  secured  by  bars  of  wood  or  ii-on,  the 
latter  generally  used  in  the  entrances  of  fortresses, 
prisons,  and  towns  (see  Isa.  46:2).     The  locks  are 


Wooden  Lock  and  Key.    Egyptian. 

usually  of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow 
bolt  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  long  for 
external  doors  or  gates,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  for  interior  doors.  The  bolt  passes  through 
a  groove  in  a  piece  attached  to  the  door  into  a 
socket  in  the  doorpost.  In  the  groove-piece  are 
from  four  to  nine  small  iron  or  wooden  sliding- 
pins  or  wires,  which  drop  into  corresponding  holes 
in  the  bolt,  and  fix  it  in  its  place  (Xeh.  3:3,  6,  Id- 
le). The  key  has  a  certain  number  of  iron  pegs 
at  one  end,  which  correspond  to  the  holes  in  the 
bolt  of  the  lock,  into  which  they  are  introduced  to 
open  the  lock ;  the  former  pins  being  thus  pushed 
up,  the  bolt  may  be  drawn  back.  These  keys 
were  from  seven  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and 
so  heavy  as  sometimes  to  be  as  mu(;h  as  a  man 
could  conveniently  carry.  It  is  to  a  key  of  this 
description  that  the  prophet  probably  alludes: 
**  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder*'  (Isa.  22:22).  But  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  open  a  lock  of  this  kind  even  without 
a  key,  viz.,  with  the  finger  dipped  in  paste  or  other 
adhesive  substance.  The  passage.  Cant.  6:4,  5,  is 
thus  probably  explained. 

LOCUST.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Fignu^tive.  The  locust  is  uj^ed  in  Scripture 
as  a  symbol  of  destructive  eneniies.  See  the  highly 
poetical  description  in  Joel  (1:6,  7;  2:2-9);  of 
armed  men  (Nah.  3:17). 

LOD  (Heb.  ^fb,  lode,  1  Chron.  8:12;  Ezra  2: 
83;  Neh.  7:87;  11:36)  is,  without  doubt,  the  city 
of  Lydda  (Acts  9:32,  etc.). 

LO-DE'B  AK  (Heb.  "inn  fcft),  h  deh-ar",  no  pas- 
$tire\  probably  identical  with  Debir  (Josh.  13:26), 


in  Gilead,  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok,  not  far 
from  Mahanaim,  the  residence  of  Ammiel,  whose 
son  Machir  entertained  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  9: 
4, 6),  and  afterward  sent  supplies  to  David  (17:27). 

LODGE  (Heb.  V>,  leen,  or  1*,  /oort,  to  stop 
over  flighty  And  several  Greek  words):  (1)  In  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  stopping  for  rest,  or  the  place  of  lodg- 
ing (Gen.  24:28 ;  Josh.  4:3 ;  Ruih  1:16,  etc.).  (2)  A 
shed  or  lodge  for  the  watchman  of  a  garden  (Isa. 
1:8,  "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in 
a  vineyard,  as  a  lodae  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers," 
etc.).  The  *'  lodge  *'  here  referred  to  was  a  little 
temporary  hut  for  a  shelter  from  heat  by  day  and 
the  cold  dews  by  night.  It  is  usually  built  on  an 
elevation  of  ground,  with  room  for  only  one  per- 
son, who  in  this  solitude  watches  the  i:ipening 
crop.  "The  point  of  comparison,  therefore,  is 
that  in  the  vineyard  and  cucumber  field  not  a 
human  being  is  to  be  seen  in  any  direction ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  cottage  and  the  lodge 
to  show  that  there  is  any  human  being  there  at 
all.  So  did  Jerusalem  stand  in  the  midst  of  deso- 
lation reaching  far  and  wide — a  sign,  however, 
that  the  land  was  not  entirely  depopulated'* 
(Delitzsch,  Com.,  in  loc.).  The  Hebrew  word  some- 
times means  a  hanging  bed,  or  hammock,  which 
was  often  used  in  hot  climates  (Isa.  24:20,  '*  cot- 
tage"). 

LOFT  (Heb.  tmT^  al-ee-yaw\  lofty),  the  upper 
chamber  of  a  private  house  (1  Kings  17:19). 

LOO.    See  Metrologt,  IL 

LOGOS.    See  Word. 

LOIN  (the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  words 
and  one  Greek  word),  the  part  of  the  back  and  sides 
between  the  hip  and  the  ribs,  which,  being,  as 
it  were,  the  pivot  of  the  body,  Is  most  sensibly 
affected  by  pain  or  terror  (Deut.  33:11 ;  Job  40: 
16;  Psa.  38:7,  etc.).  It  is  used  by  euphemism 
for  the  generative  power  (Gen.  85:11  ;  1  Kings  8: 
19;  2  Chron.  6:9).  This  part  of  the  body  was 
especially  girt  with  sackcloth  in  token  of  mourning 
(Gen.  87:34 ;  1  Kings  20:81,  32;  Psa.  66:11 ;  Isa. 
20:2,  etc.). 

Fig^nrative.  *'  If  his  loins  have  not  blessed 
me**  (Job  31:20)  is  an  expression  in  which  the 
blessing  of  the  thankful  (29:13)  is  transferred  from 
the  person  to  the  parts  of  the  body  benefited  bj 
the  warmth  imparted.  The  loose  and  flowing  gar- 
ments  of  the  orientals  required  to  be  gathered  at 
the  waist  before  engaging  in  any  exertion  or  en- 
terprise; hence,  **to  gird  up  the  loins**  (1  Kings 
18:46  ;  Job  38:8 ;  40:7 ;  Prov.  81:17,  etc.)  is  used 
as  a  figure  for  vigorous  effort.  • 

LO^S  (Gr.  A(j/c,  lo-ece',  perhaps  agreeable),  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  Timothy,  his  father 
being  a  Greek  (Acts  16:1).  She  was  commended 
by  the  apostle  Paul  for  her  faith  (2  Tim.  1:6), 
B.  0.  before  66. 

LONG^UPFEEING  (Heb.  tTBN  '?('^N,  aio- 
rake^  ap-peem',  slow  to  anger;  Gr.  fiaKpofhfdia,  mak- 
roth-oo-mee^-ah),  that  disposition  of  Qod  in  ac 
cordance  with  which  he  indulgently  tolerates  the 
sins  and  delays  the  punishments  of  men  (Exod.  84:6; 
Num.  14:18;  Psa. 86:16;  Jer.l6:15;  Rom.2:4;  9:22; 
1  Tim.  1:16;  I  Pet.  3:20;  2  Pet.  8:9,  16).  It  is 
also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Christian  graces,  and 
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is  shown  in  bearing  troubles  and  ills,  in  a  slow- 
ness  in  ayenging  wrongs  (2  Cor.  6:6 ;  Eph.  4:2 ; 
2  Tim.  4:2). 

LOOK.    See  Glossary. 

LOOKING-GLASS.    See  Mirror. 

LOOP  (Heb.  nwfcb,  loo-laiMto^,  windinff),  Bj 
loops  the  cnrtaina  of  the  tabernacle  were  fastened 
to  their  corresponding  knobs.  They  were  prob- 
ablj  made  of  goat^s  hair  cord,  and  were  dved  blue 
(Bxod.  26:4,  sq. ;  86:1 1,  sq.).    See  Tabernacle. 

IiOHDt  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words,  which  have  a  very  different  meaning 
from  each  other: 

L  Yeh-ho-vaw'  (Heb.  ^TJ^t  self-existefU),  Je- 
hovah. This  is  nsed  as  a  proper  name  of  God 
only,  and  should  have  been  retained  in  that  form 
by  the  translators.    See  Jehovah. 

2.  Aw-done^  (Heb.  T^^)y  an  early  word  denot- 
ing ownership ;  hence,  absolute  control.  It  is  not 
properly  a  divine  title,  being  used  of  the  owner  of 
slaves  (Gen.  24:14, 27 ;  89:2,  7 ;  A.  V.  "master  ") ; 
of  kings  as  the  lords  of  their  subjects  (Isa.  26:18); 
of  a  husband  as  lord  of  the  wife  (Gen.  18:12).  It 
is  applied  to  God  as  the  owner  and  governor  uf 
the  whole  earth  (Exod.  28:13;  Psa.  114:7).  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  riespect,  like  our 
nr ;  but  with  a  pronoun  attached  ("my  lord"), 
and  often  occurs  in  the  plural 

3.  Ad'O'funf'  (Heb.  ''J'^^f),  emphatic,  the  Lord; 
and  by  many  regarded  as  the  plural  of  No.  2.  It 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  Pentateuch ;  always  where 
God  is  submissively  and  reverently  addressed 
(Exod.  4:10,  18;  Josh.  7:8);  also  when  God  is 
spoken  of  (1  Kings  13:9 ;  22:6,  etc.).  The  Jews, 
out  of  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  name 
Jehovah,  always,  in  readings  pronounce  Adoiiai 
where  Jehovah  is  written.  The  similar  form,  with 
the  tufiz,  is  also  used  of  men,  as  of  Potiphar  (Gen. 
89:2,  sq.;  A  V.  "master"),  and  of  Joseph  (42: 
80,  38). 

4.  Koo'-ree-M  (Gr.  lApiog,  suprenu),  he  to  whom 
a  person  or  thing  belongs,  the  master,  the  one 
having  disposition  of  men  or  property,  as  the 
•*  Lord  of  the  vmeyard  "  (Matt  20:8 ;  21:40 ;  Mark 
12:9;  Luke  20:16);  the  "Lord  of  the  harvest" 
(Matt.  9:38;  Luke  10:2);  the  "master  of  the 
house"  (Mark  13:85);  "Lord  of  the  Sabbath" 
(Matt  12:8;  Mark  2:28;  Luke  6:6),  as  having  the 
power  to  determine  what  is  suitable  to  the  Sab- 
bath, and  of  releasing  himself  and  others  from  its 
obligation.  The  term  is  also  a  title  of  honor,  ex- 
pressive of  the  respect  and  reverence  with  which 
servants  salute  their  master  (Matt  18:27,  A.  Y. 
"sir;"  Luke  18:8;  14:22,  etc.);  employed  by  a 
son  in  addressing  his  father  (Matt  21:30,  A.  V. 
"sir");  by  citizens  toward  magistrates  (27:68, 
A.  V.  **  sir  ") ;  by  anyone  wishing  to  honor  a  man 
of  distinction  (Matt  8:2,  6,  8 ;  16:27 ;  Mark  7:28 ; 
Lake  6:12,  etc.);  by  the  disciples  in  saluting 
Jesos  their  teacher  and  master  (Matt  8:25 ;  16: 
22;  Luke  9:54;  John  11:12,  etc.).  This  title  is 
given  to  Ocd^  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  both  with 
the  article  6  tcvpwg  (Matt  1:22 ;  5:33  ;  Mark  5:19 ; 
Luke  1:6,  sq. ;  Acts  7:88;  2  Tim.  1:16,  18,  etc.), 
and  withoat  the  art  (Matt  21:9;  27:10;  Mark  18: 


20 ;  Luke  2:9,  23,  26  ;  Heb.  7:21,  etc.).     The  title 
is  also  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  since  b 
his  death  he  acquired  a  special  ownership  in  man 
kind,  and  after  his  resurrection  was  exalted  to  v 
partnership  in  the  divine  administration  (Acts  h 
36;  Rom.  14:8;  1  Cor.  7:22;  8:6:  Phil.  2:9-11} 

5.  5aa/ (Heb.  ^?3,  bcth^-aly  master),  applied  only 
to  heathen  deities,  or  to  man  as  husband,  etc.,  c 
to  one  specially  skilled  in  a  trade  or  profession. 
See  Baal. 

6.  Several  other  and  less  important  words  in 
the  original  are  rendered  "  Lord  *'  in  the  A.  V. 
They  are:  JShaw^eesh' (neh.^'^^,2  Khigs  7:2, 
17),  an  oflBcer  of  the  third  rank;  rob  (^^  Dan.  2: 
10),  a  chief,  or  captain;  maw-rai/  (^T??,  master^ 
2:10),  an  official  title ;  seh'ren  (l^^?),  a  Philistine 
term  found  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  1  Samuel,  where 
"  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  "  are  mentioned  ;  rah- 
reh-avm'  (T^^*?,  mafffiate\  used  in  reference  to 
certain  Babylonish  nobles  (Dan.  4:36;  5:1,  9,  10, 
28 ;  6:17),  and  its  Greek  equivalent,  Rabboni 
(q.  V.) ;  sar  (^,  a  head  person),  title  of  nobiliiy 
(Ezra  8:25). 

LORDLY  (Heb.  Q-n-^N  bcO,  say'-fel  addeer. 
eem^^  bowl  of  nobles^  Judg.  5:25),  a  large  vessel  fit 
to  be  used  by  persons  of  quality. 

LORD'S  DAY  (Gr.  ij  tcvpiaidj  fifdfxf).  Tliis 
term  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev. 
1:10),  and  there  with  no  explanation  as  to  its 
meaning.  In  after  ages  of  the  Church  it  was 
known  to  be  used  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
Yiz.,  SUMDAT  (q.  v.X 

LORD'S  PRAYER,  the  usual  title  of  the 
prayer  given  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples.  It  is  found 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  (Matt  6:9,  sq.),  and 
is  recorded  in  a  briefer  form  by  Luke  (11:1-4),  and 
as  given  on  another  occasion.  Very  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  commentators  (such  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Sieffert,  Olshausen, 
Neander,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Weiss,  etc.) 
declare  against  the  position  of  the  prayer  as  un- 
historical.  Godet  {Com.,  on  Luke  11:1,  sq.)  says 
the  repetition  of  this  model  of  prayer,  though  not 
impossible,  is  far  from  probable."  Meyer  ( Com.^ 
on  Matthew)  holds  that  *'  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  author  of  our  version  of  Matthew,  when 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
where  warnings  are  directed  against  meaningless 
repetitions  in  prayer,  took  occasion  also  to  put  this 
existing  model  prayer  into  our  Lord's  mouth." 

The  prayer  is  formed  of  an  address,  **  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  six  petitions,  three  of  which 
refer  to  the  honor  of  God,  while  the  other  three 
have  reference  to  the  wants  of  God's  family ;  and 
a  dozology.  The  doxology  is  omitted  in  Luke,  as 
is  also  the  third  petition  in  many  manuscripts. 
"  The  prayer  is  doubtless  based  upon  expressions 
and  sentiments  already  familiar  to  the  Jews ;  in- 
deed, parallel  phrases  to  nearly  all  its  contents 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Talmud.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  detract  from  its  beauty  or  original- 
ity as  a  whole."  The  prayer  is  not  given  as  a  set 
form  which  is  to  be  slavishly  followed,  but  rather 
as  setting  forth  the  general  sentiments  and  de- 
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Bires  which  are  aooeptable  to  him  whom  we  ad- 
dress in  prayer. 

LOBO'S  SUPPER  (Gr.  Kvptaidiv  SeiTrvov,  koo- 
vte-^-cn'  dipe'-fum^  a  nie€U  belonging  to  the  Lord). 

L  Name.  The  meal  established  by  our  Lord 
(1  Cor.  11:20),  and  called  "  supper  "  because  it  was 
instituted  at  supper  time.  Synonymous  with  this 
is  the  phrase  "the  Lord's  table"  (10:21),  where 
we  also  find  the  name  **the  cup  of  the  Lord.'* 
Other  terms  were  introduced  in  the  Church,  such  as 
comrnvnion  (Gr.  Kotvuvioy  koy-nohnrt^-ahy  partiei- 
pationj  i.  e.,  a  festival  in  common,  1  Cor.  10:16), 
and  eiieharut  (**  a  giving  of  thanks  "),  because  of 
the  hymns  and  psalms  which  accompanied  it 

2.  Its  Oriffin.  Of  this  we  have  the  accounts 
recorded  by  MaUhew  (26:26-29),  Mark  (14:22-25), 
Luke  (22:19,  sq.),  and  by  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor. 
11:24-26),  whose  words  differ  very  little  from 
those  of  Luke.  The  only  difference  between  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  is  that  the  latter  omits  the  words 
**  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Paul  declares  (1  Cor. 
1 1:28)  that  the  account  which  he  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians he  **  received  of  the  Lord,"  which  would 
seem  to  imply  a  communication  made  to  himself 
personally  by  the  Lord,  contrasting  it  with  the 
abuse  among  them. 

Jesus  instituted  the  supper  while  he  was  ob- 
serving the  Passover  with  his  disciples ;  so  that 
some  references  to  that  feast  should  be  given. 
The  following  order  of  observing  the  Passover  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  Christ:  (1)  Meeting  of  cele- 
brants, the  head  of  the  household,  or  celebrant, 
blessing  a  cup  of  wine,  of  which  all  partook. 
(2)  Washing  the  hands,  accompanied  with  a  bene- 
diction. (3)  Table  set  with  paschal  lamb,  un- 
leavened bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  sauce.  (4)  The 
celebrant  first,  and  then  others,  dipped  a  portion 
of  bitter  herbs  into  the  sauce  and  ate  them. 
(6)  Dishes  removed  and  cup  of  wine  brought,  fol- 
lowed by  an  interval  for  asking  questions  as  to 
this  strange  procedure,  and  then  wine  passed. 
(6)  Table  set  again,  the  celebrant  repeating  the 
commemorative  words  which  opened  what  was 
strictly  the  paschal  supper,  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
and  Psalms  103  and  104.  (7)  Second  washing  of 
hands  with  a  short  blessing,  breaking  of  one  of 
the  two  cakes  of  unleaven^  bread,  with  thanks. 
Bread  partaken  of  after  dipping  it,  with  the  bit- 
ter herbs,  into  the  sauce.  (8)  Flesh  eaten  with 
bread,  another  blessing,  a  third  cup  of  wine,  known 
as  the  "  cup  of  blessing."  (9)  Fourth  cup,  with 
recital  of  Psa.  115-118,  from  which  this  cup  was 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or  of  the  Song. 
(10)  There  might  be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth  cup, 
provided  that  the  great  Hallel  was  sung  over  it 
(possibly  Psa.  120-138). 

*'  Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  from  rab- 
binic writers  with  the  New  Testament,  and  assum- 
ing (1)  that  it  represents  substantially  the  common 
practice  of  our  Lord's  time ;  and  (2)  that  Che  meal 
of  which  he  and  his  disciples  partook  was  either 
the  Passover  itself  or  an  anticipation  of  it,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to 
point,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the 
points  of  departure  which  the  old  practice  pre- 
sented for  the  institution  of  the  new.  To  1  or  8, 
or  even  to  8,  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the 
first  distribution  of  the  cap  (Luke  22:17, 18) ;  to 


2  or  7,  the  dipping  of  the  sop  (John  1 8:26) ;  to 
7,  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after  8.  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  bread  (Matt.  26:26 ;  Mark  14:22 ;  Luke 
22:19;  1  Ck)r.  11:28,  24);  to  9  or  10  ('after  sup^ 
per,'  Luke  22:20),  the  thanksgiving  and  dlstribo- 
tion  of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended." 

**The  original  eucharistic  meal  was  symbolic 
The  broken  bread  and  the  consecrated  cup  were 
also  prophetic  of  the  work  which  Christ  was  to 
accomplish  for  his  disciples  and  the  world.  The 
real  sacrifice,  of  which  this  sacrament  was  to  be  a 
remembrance,  was  yet  to  be  accomplished ;  hence 
the  supper  was  so  far  prophetic.  The  bread  was 
to  symbolize  the  broken  body  and  the  cup  the 
blood,  which  was  the  pledge  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man "  (Bennett,  Christ,  Arch,,  p. 
416). 

3.  Observance.  The  Passover  was  an  annual 
festival,  but  no  rule  was  given  as  to  the  time  and 
frequency  of  the  new  feast,  althoush  the  com- 
mand, "Do  this  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it^*  (1  Cor.  11: 
25)  suggested  a  more  frequent  observance.  It 
would  appear  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  by  the  first  disciples  occurred  daily  in  pri- 
vate houses  (Acts  2:46),  in  connection  with  the 
agape  or  love  feast,  to  indicate  that  its  purpose 
was  the  expression  of  brotherly  love.  The  offer- 
ing of  thanks  and  praise  (1  Cot.  11:24 ;  10:16)  was 
probably  followed  with  the  holy  kiss  (Rom.  16:16  ; 
1  Cor.  16:20).  It  was  of  a  somewhat  festive  char, 
aoter,  judging  from  the  excesses  which  Paul  re- 
proved (1  Cor.  11:20),  and  was  associated  with  an 
ordinary  meal,  at  the  close  of  which  the  bread 
and  wine  were  distributed  as  a  memorial  of  CShrist*s 
similar  distribution  to  the  disciples.  From  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  (2:42,  46)  and  from  PauPs 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (11:20,  21)  it  is  safely 
inferred  that  the  disciples  contributed  each  a 
share  of  the  food  necessary  for  the  meal,  thus 
showing  a  community  of  love  and  fellowship.  To 
this  unifying  power  of  the  eucharist  Paul  evidently 
refers  (1  Cor.  10:16, 17).  From  the  account  given 
in  1  Cot.  11:17-34,  it  is  evident  that  each  person 
ate  of  that  which  he  brought,  and  held  therein  bis 
own  private  meal  in  place  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
There  was  not  a  proper  waiting  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  elements  by  a  church  officer,  and  there 
seems  to  bo  no  evidence  that  a  priestly  consecra- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  were 
regarded  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment. 'Tis  true  a  blessing  was  spoken  over  the 
cup  (1  Cor.  10:16),  but  every  Christian  man,  prob- 
ably, might  offer  this  blessing  at  that  time,  when 
the  arrangements  of  church  life  as  regards  public 
worship  were  as  yet  so  little  reduced  to  fixed  order. 

4.  £arly  Chnrch.  Under  Trajan  the  strict 
edicts  against  secret  societies  compelled  the  sep- 
aration of  the  agape  from  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the 
former,  being  adjudged  by  the  emperor  to  pertain 
to  the  secret  clubs,  was  discontinued,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  connected  with  the  public  wor- 
ship. From  the  circumstance  that  unbaptized 
persons,  and  such  as  were  under  church  discipline, 
as  well  as  others  not  in  full  communion  with  the 
church,  were  excluded  from  the  assembly  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  idea  of 
mystery  soon  attached  to  this  rite. 
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In  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Lord^s  Sapper  a  sim- 
ple and  aimoet  literal  imitation  of  the  meal  as  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  is  prevalent  In  the  *^  Teaching  of 
the  TirelTe  **  the  instructions  for  celebrating  the  eu- 
charist  are  a.«  simple  and  archaic  as  those  respecting 
baptism.  In  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  is  noticed  an  almost  like  simplicity  as  in 
the  **  Teaching.'*  A  change  is  in  the  fact  that 
special  celebrants  or  officers  ai-e  now  recognized : 
**  There  is  brought  to  the  president  of  the  breth- 
ren bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water." 
The  deacons  distribute  the  consecrated  elements 
and  carry  away  a  portion  to  those  who  are  absent. 
In  Tertullian's  account  there  is  scarcely  more  for- 
mality. 

In  ante-Nlcene  times  the  following  order  was 
obeerred :  The  prayers,  the  kiss  of  peace  between 
man  and  man,  and  woman  and  woman ;  the  obla- 
tion or  offerings  for  the  feast,  the  poor,  and  the 
clergy ;  and  the  communion  of  the  partaking  of 
the  consecrated  elements.  The  wine  was  mingled 
with  water,  and  the  communicants,  standing,  re- 
omred  both  elements  in  the  hands  of  the  officiat- 
ing deacons.  Portions  of  the  sanctified  bread 
were  sometimes  borne  to  their  homes  by  the  mem- 
bers, where  the  family  communion  was  repeated 
in  one  kind.  The  custom  of  the  apostolic  Church 
for  all  communicants  to  make  offerings  of  bread 
and  wine  and  other  things  to  supply  the  elements 
of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  gifts  to  the  poor,  was 
continued  through  all  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tiantty  and  in  a  modified  form  until  the  12th 
oentnry. 

As  Choich  government  and  discipline  developed 
the  ocremonies  connected  with  the  eucharist  be- 
came more  formal  and  involved.  Extended  and 
carefully  prepared  liturgical  forms  appear,  the 
work  of  great  Churchmen  or  councils.  Based 
upon  the  earlier  and  simpler  order  of  consecration 
and  communion,  they  were  often  of  great  leneth 
and  acocnnpanied  with  many  impressive  ceremonies, 
especially  frequent  musical  recitations  by  the 
choirs  and  responses  by  the  people. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Christ 
nsed  unisturened  bread.  The  primitive  Christians 
carried  with  them  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
encharist,  and  took  the  bread  in  comhion  use,  viz., 
leavened.  When  this  custom  ceased  the  Greeks 
retained  the  leavened  bread,  while  in  the  Latin 
■  CSrarch  the  unleavened  bread  became  common 
^Dce  the  8th  century.  The  custom  of  breaking 
the  bread  (1  Cor.  11:24)  was  discontinued  by  the 
Rmnan  Catholic  Church  when,  in  the  12th  and  18th 
centuries,  the  host  or  holy  wafer  was  cut  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  a  crucified 
Saviour.  The  Reformed  Churches  reintroduced  the 
use  of  common  bread  and  the  breaking  of  it. 

We  have  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the  wine 
used  by  Christ  was  pure,  mixed  with  water,  fer- 
mented, or  nnfermented;  although  general  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  other  facts,  would  lead  to  the  con- 
dttsion  that  it  was  fermented. 

5.  Co&troTersiei.  (1)  Transubstantiation. 
The  Council  of  Trent  teaches  that,  after  the  cou- 
eecration,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the 
soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are 
cootahied  *'  truly,  really,  and  substantially  in  the 
of  tiie  most  holy  eucharist,"  and  it 


anathematizes  those  who  say  that  Christ's  body 
and  blood  are  there  in  sign  and  figure  only.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches 
^*  that  the  worship  of  sacrifice  was  not  to  cease  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  defines 
that  in  the  eucharist  or  mass  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  God"  {Cath,  Dict.y  s.  v.). 
(2)  Lutheran.  The  Lutheran  Church  rejects 
transubstantiation,  while  insisting  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  mysteriously  and  supemat- 
urally  united  with  the  bread  .id  wine,  so  that 
they  are  received  when  the  latter  are.  This  is 
called  eonmbatantiaiian,  (8)  General  Protestant 
view.  According  ''  ^  this  view,  **  this  hallowed  food 
(the  bread  and  wine),  through  concurrence  of  divine 
power,  is  in  verity  and  truth,  unto  faithful  re- 
ceivers, instrumefitall^  a  cause  of  that  mystical 
participation  whereby  I  make  myself  wholly  theirs, 
so  I  give  them  in  hand  an  actual  possession  of  all 
such  saving  grace  as  my  sacrificial  body  can  yield, 
and  as  their  souls  do  presently  need,  this  is  to  them, 
and  in  them,  my  body"  {Rocker, Ecclea,  Polity ,  book 
V,  16Y).  **  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spir- 
itual manner.  And  the  means  whereby  the  body 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper  is 
faith"  (Diacipline,  Meth.  EpU.  Church,  Art.  18). 
LO-EU'HAMAH  (Heb.  JTOnn  N^,  h  roo^ 
khaw-maw^,  not  pitied^  not  favored),  the  name  di- 
vinely given  to  the  second  child  (a  daughter)  of 
the  prophet  Hosea  (1:6)  to  indicate  that  the  Lord 
will  not  continue  to  show  compassion  toward  the 
rebellious  nation,  as  he  hitherto  has  done  under 
Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  18:23).  In  Hos.  2:23  the 
expression  is  translated  **  her  that  had  not  obtained 
mercy."  A  daughter  is  named  to  represent  the 
effeminate  period  which  followed  the  overthrow 
of  the  first  dynasty,  when  Israel  was  at  once  abject 
and  impious.  When  God  restored  his  favor  to  the 
people  her  name  was  changed  to  Ruhajcah  (q.  v.). 
LOSS.  See  Law  or  Moses,  Civil,  2,  a, 
LOT.  L  (Heb. V>-;i;, gorawV,  a pdble ; bSH, 
kheh^'hely  measurtng  line,  portion  ;  Gr.  Xayx^vu^ 
lang-klian'-Oy  to  eaxt  lots,  Luke  1:9 ;  Kkijpo^,  klay'* 
roe,  pebble,  bit  oftoood  to  cast  lots  with  (Acts  1:26). 
The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  questions  by  lot 
hi  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquity,  recom- 
mending itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Almighty, 
secure  from  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias,  and  is 
a  sort  of  divination  employed  even  by  the  gods 
themselves  (Horn.,  //.,  xxii,  209 ;  Cic,  Be  Div.,  i, 
34;  ii,  41).  Among  the  Jews  also  the  use  of  lot3, 
with  a  religious  intention,  direct  or  indirect,  pre- 
vailed extensively.  The  religious  estimate  of  thenv 
may  be  gathered  from  Prov.  16:83.  The  following 
historicsd  or  ritual  instances  are:  (1)  Choice  of 
men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg.  1:1-3;  20:9); 
(2)  Partition  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  26:56;  Josh.  18:10;  Acts  13:19),  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  probably  its  spoil  or  captives 
among  captors  (Obad.  1 1),  of  the  land  itself  in  a 
similar  way  (1  Mace.  8:36);  apportionment  of  pos- 
sessions, or  spoil,  or  of  prisoners,  to  foreigners  or 
captors  (Joel  3:3 ;  Nah.  3:10 ;  Matt.  27:36) ;  (3)  SeU 
tlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov.  16:33 ;  18:18), 
a  mode  of  divination  among  heathens  by  means  of 
arrows,  two  inscribed  and  one  without  mark  (Hoa. 
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4:12;  Ezek.  21:21),  detection  of  a  criminal  (Josh. 
7:14,  18),  appointment  of  persons  to  oflSces  or  du- 
ties, as  the  priests  (Luke  1:9);  also  successor  to 
Judas  (Acts  1:26);  selection  of  the  scapegoat  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  16:8,  10).  S^  Urim 
and  Thummim. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  by  lot,  as  a  portion 
or  inheritance  (Deut.  82:9;  Josh.  16:1;  1  Chron. 
16:18;  Psa.  105:11;  126:3;  Isa.  17:14;  67:6;  Acts 
8:21;  comp.  Acts  J 8: 19). 

LOT  (Heb.  aib,  lote^  a  covering\  the  son  of 
Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham. 

1.  Family.  The  following  genealogy  exhibits 
the  family  relations  (Gen.  1 1:27»  sq.). 

Terah. 


LOVE 

hind,  probably  from  a  longing  for  her  home  and 
earthly  possessions,  and  ''  became  a  pillar  of  salt  ** 
(see  Note).  Lot,  actuated  by  fear,  soon  left 
Zoar  and  removed  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains  (19:1-80).  (4)  Daughters'  eriniA. 
While  there  his  daughters,  dreading  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  family,  resolved  to  procure  children 
through  their  father.  This  they  succeeded  in  do- 
ing by  making  him  drunk  with  wine,  and  in  that 
state  seducing  him  into  an  act  of  which  he  would 
not  in  soberness  have  been  guilty.  The  son  of 
the  elder  daughter  was  Moab,  progenitor  of  the 
Moabites  and  of  the  younger  Ben-amroi,  **  the  fa- 
ther," i.  e.,  ancestor  of  the  Ammonites  (19:31-38). 


Hagar  to  Abram  to  SaraL 


^ahor  to  : 


Ishmael. 


I 


Haran. 


Isaac 

I 


BethaeL 


Eaao.     Jacob. 


Rebekah. 


aban. 


Lit. 

I 


Milcab  to  Nahor. 


lacah. 


Daughter.      Daogbter. 


Leah.      SaoheL 


Moab.         Ben^«minL 


2.  Personal  History.  Lot's  father  dying 
(Gen.  11:28),  he  was  left  in  charge  of  his  grand- 
father, Terah,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Haran 
(11:81),  B.  C.  before  2260.  After  the  death  of 
Terah  Lot  accompanied  Abraham  to  Canaan  (12: 
4,  6),  and  thence  to  Egypt,  and  back  again  to 
Canaan  ( 1 2: 1 0 ;  1 3: 1 ).  (1 )  Separation.  The  flocks 
and  hei-ds  of  both  increased  so  greatly  that  the 
land  did  not  furnizth  pasture  enough,  and,  conse- 
quently, disputes  arose  between  their  herdsmen. 
To  put  an  end  to  strife  Abraham  proposed  a  sep- 
aration, and  magnanimously  left  the  choice  of  ter- 
ritory to  his  nephew,  who  selected  the  plain  of 
Jordan  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Sodom  (13:5-1 2). 
(2)  A  prisoner.  A  few  years  after,  Lot  was 
carried  away  by  Chedorlaomer,  along  with  other 
captives  from  Sodom,  but  was  rescued  and 
brought  back  by  Abraham  (14:12-10),  B.  C. 
about  2260.  (3)  Escape  from  Sodom.  When 
Jehovah  had  determined  to  destroy  Sodom  Lot 
was  still  residing  there,  and,  sitting  at  the  city 
gate,  met  the  messengers  (angels)  of  the  Lord. 
He  pressed  them  to  pass  the  night  at  his  house, 
and  they  yielded  to  his  entreaty.  While  they  were 
at  supper  the  house  was  beset  by  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  demanded,  with  the  basest  viola- 
tion of  hospitality,  that  the  strangers  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them  for  a  most  shameful  pur- 
pose. Lot  went  out  to  them,  shut  the  door  behind 
him  to  protect  his  guests,  and  resisted  the  base 
demands  of  the  crowd.  This  enraged  them  still 
more,  and  tliey  were  about  to  break  in  the  door 
when  the  angels  pulled  Lot  into  the  house,  shut 
the  door,  and  smote  the  people  with  blindness. 
Lot  was  then  informed  of  the  coming  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  exhorted  to  remove  his  family, 
and  in  the  morning  was  hastened  away  by  the 
angels.  Instead  of  cheerfully  obeying  the  com- 
mandment to  flee  to  the  mountain,  Lot  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  Zoar, 
the  smallest  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  While  on 
their  way  Lot's  wife,  disobedient  to  the  divine 
command,  **  Look  not  behind  thee,"  lingered  be- 


Lot  is  not  mentioned  again,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  hisdeath  are  unknown. 

Note.- Lot's  wife.  The  turning  of  ljciV%  wife  Into 
a  pillar  of  salt  bus  often  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  but  is  not  so  necesBarlly. 
'*  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  she  was  actually  turned 
Into  one,  but  havini;  been  killed  by  ihe  fiery  and  sul- 
phureous vapor  with  which  the  air  wax  filled  and  after- 
ward incruBied  with  sale  she  resembled  an  actoal 
statue  of  salt  *'  (K.  and  D.,  Otm.^  in  loco).  Lfrf*s  daugh- 
ters. The  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  these  women  is 
related  with<»ut  lyimment  by  the  sacred  writer.  There 
is  no  concealment,  no  extenuation.  The  very  fact  of 
their  securing  Lot's  intoxication  is  evidence  that  he  was 
too  good  a  man  to  accede  to  their  wishes  while  In  bis 
right  mind. 

LOTAN  (Heb.  I^T^,  h-tawn',  covering),  the 
first-named  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite,  and  a  prince 
of  Idumsea  prior  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Esau- 
ites  (Gen.  86:20,  29;  1  Chron.  1:88).  His  sons 
were  Hori  and  Heman  (or  Homan)  (86:22 ;  1  Chron. 
1:89),  and  through  his  sister,  Timna,  he  was  re- 
lated to  Eliphaz,  £sau*s  son  (Gen.  86:12). 

LOVE  (Heb.  ^?«7?*,  a-hab-aw' ;  Gr.  ay&Tni^ 
ag-€i//-pai/),  chiefly  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
an  attribute  of  God,  and  as  a  Christian  virtue. 
Its  consideration,  therefore,  belongs  to  both  the- 
ology and  ethics. 

1.  An  attribute  of  God.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  God  has  feeling,  affection,  though  ra- 
tionalistic theologians  (e.  g.,  Schleiermacher, 
Bruch)  have  asserted  the  contrary.  We  must  de- 
rive our  conceptions  of  God  from  the  special  reve- 
lation which  he  has  given  of  himself ;  and  this 
declares  his  love  as  strongly  as  his  existence.  It 
is  held  by  some  to  be  inadequate  to  speak  of  love 
as  a  divine  attribute,  "God  is  love"  (1  John  4:8, 
16).  The  Scriptures  contain  no  equivalent  state- 
ments with  respect  to  other  qualities  of  the  divine 
nature.  Love  is  the  highest  characteristic  of  God, 
the  one  attribute  in  which  all  others  harmoniously 
blend.  The  love  of  God  is  more  than  kindness  or 
benevolence.  The  latter  may  be  exercised  toward 
irrational  creatures,  but  love  is  directed  toward 
rational,  personal  beings.    The  eternal  love  of 
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God  has  never  been  without  its  object ;  a  fact 
upon  which  we  receive  some  light  from  the  Scrip- 
tare  revelation  of  the  threefold  personality  of 
God  (see  TamrrT ;  see  also  Matt  8:17 ;  John  15:9 ; 
17:2^26).  l*he  gracious  love  of  God  to  men, 
even  to  sinful  men,  is  most  strongly  declared  in 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  (e.  g.,  Exod. 
84:6;  Isa.  63:9;  Jer.  81:8;  John  8:16;  1  John 
4:10).  The  love  of  God  underlies  all  that  he  has 
done  and  is  doing,  although  many  facts  exist 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  love  on  ac- 
count of  our  limited  understanding.  The  highest 
disclosure  and  meet  complete  proof  of  divine  love 
is  in  redemption  (see  Rom.  5:8 ;  8:82-39 ;  1  John 
4:9,  10).  The  reality  and  power  of  this  love  are 
properly  apprehendcKl  only  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  "*  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
unto  us  ^  (Rom.  5:5). 

2.  A  Christian  virtue.  Love  is  the  preeminent 
virtue  Inculcated  and  produced  by  Christianity. 
The  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  love,  not  In  the 
sense  of  rendering  all  other  requirements  nugatory, 
but  In  the  sense  that  love  Is  fundamental,  and  ex- 
presses the  spirit  of  all  others,  and  with  enlight- 
eiunent  will  lead  to  the  observance  of  all  others 
(see  Matt.  22:37-89;  5:43-48;  John  14:15,  21; 
15:12-14;  Rom.  13:8;  1  Cor.,  ch.  13;  Gal  5:14). 
Accordingly  love  is  declared  to  be  the  chief  test 
of  Christian  disciplesbip  (see  John  18:35 ;  Matt. 
Oc44;  1  John  3:14).  Also,  love  is  the  highest 
motive  or  ground  of  moral  actions.  Without  this 
all  other  motives  fall  short  of  furnishing  the  true 
stimulus  of  Christian  living.  As  all  sin  roots 
itself  In  selfishness,  so  all  virtue  springs  out  of 
love ;  and  yet  the  love  which  is  presented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  mainspring  of  holy  living 
b  grateful  love  as  distinct  from  the  love  that  is 
wh^ly  diftlnterested.  **  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us,*'  are  words  which  rightly  express 
the  whole  matter  (see  1  John  4:19,  dso  2  Cor. 
5:14;  Elom.  12:1,2).  The  contention  of  F^n^lon 
that  true  Christian  love  should  be  disinterested, 
that  we  must  love  God  exclusively  on  account  of 
hia  perfection,  so  that  If  he  did  not  bless  us,  but 
were  to  cast  us  off,  we  would  love  him  still,  finds 
no  support  in  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  a  meas- 
ure of  truth  inasmuch  as  it  emphasizes  the  warn- 
ing that  we  are  certainly  not  to  love  the  gifts  of 
God  more  than  the  giver,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
love  God  wholly  on  account  of.  his  gifts.  In  real- 
ity, grateful  love  includes  adoring  love,  or  that 
which  loves  God  for  his  own  sake.  Christian  love, 
it  is  also  important  to  note,  is  made  possible  only 
bv  divine  grace.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
^'rit  (GaL  5:22;  see  also  1  John  3:14). 

LiTXRATf7RB. — ^Vau  Oosterzec,  ChrUi.  Dogm,^ 
voL  i,  p.  86,  269,  sq. ;  Hodge,  8m.  Theol.,  vol.  i,  p. 
428,  sq. ;  Marten^en,  Chritt.  Eth^  vol.  i,  p.  308, 
sq. ;  Chalnier,  Sermona  (x,  **  Gratitude  not  a  Sordid 
AJfection");  Wesley,  Sermons  xi,  Ixiv,  xcvi, 
cxxxvi— E.  McC. 

LOVE    FKAST    (Gr.    hy&irri,    ag-ah'-pay), 

L  Kaaning.  Feasts  expressing  and  fostering 
notoal  love,  which  used  to  be  helclby  Christians 
in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper  (whether 
before  or  after  is  uncertain),  and  at  which  the 
poorer  Christians  mingled  with  the  wealthier  and 


partook  in  common  of  the  food  provided  by  the 
wealthy  (Jude,  ch.  12).  The  expression,  '*  sport* 
ing  themselves  with  their  own  deceivings  *'  (2  Pet. 
2: 13),  is  rendered  in  some  texts  *'  living  luxuriously 
in  their  agapsB.'* 

2.  Mode  of  Celebrating:.  The  bishop  or 
presbyter  presided.  Before  eating  the  guests 
washed  their  hands,  and  prayer  was  offered ;  then 
followed  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  questions 
by  the  person  presiding,  reading  or  reciting  ac- 
counts from  other  churches,  which  aroused  sym- 
pathy and  sometimes  called  for  assistance;  par^ 
taking  of  the  feast  and  collection  for  orphans  and 
widows,  the  poor,  and  prisoners ;  the  kiss  of  char- 
ity, and  conclusion  by  prayer  (Rom.  16:16 ;  1  Cor. 
16:20;  1  Thess.  5:26;  1  Pet.  5:14). 

3.  Decline.  It  appears  from  the  passages 
already  referred  to,  and  from  1  Cor.,  ch.  11,  that 
at  an  early  period  the  agapsB  were  perverted  from 
their  original  design,  and  the  heathens  began  to 
tax  them  with  impurity.  The  Roman  authorities 
suspected  the  agap»  of  belonging  to  the  class  of 
HetaricB  (secret  societies),  which  were  often  em- 
ployed for  political  purposes,  and  as  such  de- 
nounced by  imperial  edict  On  account  of  these 
and  similar  irregularities,  and  probably  in  part  to 
elude  the  notice  of  their  persecutors,  the  euchar- 
ist  came  to  be  celebrated  by  itself  and  before  day- 
break. The  council  of  Laodicea,  28th  canon, 
forbade  holding  the  agapte  in  the  churches,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(can.  29,  A.  D.  897). 

4.  Modem  Obserrance.  The  Moravians 
observe  the  love  feast  on  various  occasions,  *'  gen- 
erally In  connection  with  a  solemn  festival  or  pre- 
paratory to  the  holy  communion.  Printed  odes 
are  often  used,  prepared  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  course  of  the  service  a  simple  meal 
of  biscuit  and  coffee  or  tea  is  served,  of  which  the 
congregation  partake  together.  In  some  churches 
the  love  feast  concludes  with  an  address  by 
the  minister"  (Moravian  Manual^  1869,  p.  161). 
Wesley  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Mora- 
vians, **  in  order  to  increase  in  them  (persons  in 
class)  a  grateful  sense  of  all  God*8  mercies."  The 
only  food  is  a  little  bread  and  water,  and  the  exer- 
cises generally  consist  of  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
relation  of  Christian  experience.  These  love  feasts 
are  observed  by  the  Wesleyans  and  Methodists  of 
America. 

LOVmCh-EINBNESS  (Heb.'TOn,  kheh'^ud, 
desire^  ardor).  In  a  good  sense  khehsed  is  zeal 
toward  anyone,  kindnetSy  love.  Of  God  toward 
men,  goodnees^  mereg^  grace  (Fbsl  17:7 ;  26:3  ;  36:7, 
10,  etc.).  Figuratively,  it  Is  used  of  God  as  a 
merciful  benefactor  (144:2,  **My  goodness").  In 
the  plural,  mercies^  beneJUe  from  Qod  (89:2, 
*» mercy;"  v.  49;  25:6;  Isa.  63:7). 

LOW,  LOWEE,  LOWEST  (Heb.  "^ntin, 
takJUeef),  The  expression,  *Mow  parts  of  the 
earth,"  means  properly  vcUleys  ;  hence,  by  exten- 
sion, sheol,  or  the  under  world,  as  the  place  of  the 
dead  (Ezek.  26:20 ;  Psa.  63:9,  rendered  *'  lower  "). 
The  *'  lower  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Isa.  44:23)  is  not 
hades,  but  the  interior  of  the  earth,  with  its  caves, 
its  pits,  and  its  deep  abysses.    The  "  lowest  parts 
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of  the  earth  "  (Psa.  189:16)  is  used  figuratively  for 
any  hidden  place,  as  the  womb. 

LIJ'BIM  (Heb.  D"'?l'5,  loo-beem^  Nah.  8:9; 
a  Chi-on.  12:3;  H'niTn,  hal'loo-beem%  2  Chron.  16: 
•8;  D'^ab,  loob'beem',  "Libyans,"  Dan.  11:48),  an 
African  race,  probably  the  primitive  Libyans. 
They  are  always  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  They  formed  part  of 
the  armies  of  Sbishak  (2  Chron.  12:8)  and  of  Zerah 
(16:8),  and  they  helped  No-amon,  or  Thebes  (Nah. 
8:9).  In  Dan.  1 1 :48  they  pay  court  to  a  northern  con- 
queror. The  Lubim  were  probably  the  Rebu,  or  Lebu, 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  a  fair  race  of  Semitic 
type,  warlike,  but  not  able  to  stand  against 
Meneptah  and  Rameses  III.  Their  home  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  west 
of  Egypt.  They  doubtless  belonged  to  the  oldest 
stream  of  colonization  which  fiowed  westward 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  territor}- 
of  the  Lubim  and  their  kindred  tribes  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  great  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Benee  'Alee,  which  extends  **from  Egypt  to 
Morocco."  **  Reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about  1 2ft0 
B.  C,  and  afterward  driven  inland  by  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Greek  colonii'ts,  they  still  remain  on  the 
northern  confines  of  the  groat  desert,  and  even 
within  it  and  in  the  mountains,  while  their  later 
Semitic  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the  rich 
plains."  Probably  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  (^'^^v^r* 
Gen.  10:18;  1  Chron.  1:11)  are  the  same  with  the 
Lubim.— W.  H. 

LXJ^GAS  (Gr.  Aovicaf,  loo-kat'),  a  "fellow- 
laborer"  of  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  nt 
Rome  (Phil.,  v.  24),  A.  D.  64.  He  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  Lcks  (q.  v.). 

LIJ^CIFEB  (Heb.Vb'^n,  hay-lM,  brightness). 
The  name  is  found  in  Isa.  14:12,  coupled  with  the 
epithet  **  son  of  the  morning,"  and  clearly  signifies 
a  "  bright  star,"  and  probably  what  we  call  the 
morning  star.  In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  king  of  Babylon  in  his 
splendor  and  in  his  fall.  In  another  and  far 
higher  sense,  however,  the  designation  was  applic- 
able to  him  in  whom  promise  and  fulfillment  en- 
tirely corresponded,  and  it  is  so  applied  by  Jeaus 
when  he  styles  himself  "  the  bright  and  morning 
star  "  (Rev.  22:16).  **  Lucifer,  as  a  name  given  to 
the  devil,  was  derived  from  this  passage,  which  the 
fathers  (and  lately  Stier)  interpreted,  without  any 
warrant  whatever,  as  relating  to  the  apostasy  and 
punishment  of  the  angelic  leader8"(Delitzsch,  Com., 
in  loc.).  Its  application,  from  St.  Jerome  down- 
ward, to  Satan  in  his  fall  from  heavea  arises  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  empire  is 
in  Scripture  represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical 
and  self-idolizing  power,  and  especially  connected 
with  the  empire  of  the  evil  one  in  the  Apocalypse. 

LXJ^GIUS  (Gr.  AoitKiog^  loo^-kee-os^  illvminative^ 
for  Lat.  Lucius^  surnamed  the  "  Cyrenian  "),  one  of 
the  "  prophets  and  teachers "  at  Antioch  who,  at 
the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ordained  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  (Acts  13:1 ;  Rom.  16:21),  A.  D.  46. 

LUD,  LXJDItf  (Heb.  "^fc,  lood,  Gen.  10:22 ; 
1  Chron.  1:17;  Isa.  66:19;  Ezek.  27:10;  D'H*, 
loo-deemf^  Gen.  10:18;   1  Chron.  1:11;  see  also 


LUKE 

ni\  A.  V.  "Lydia,"  R.  V.  "Lud,"  Ezek.  80:6; 
and  D'Hlb,  A.  V.  "  Lydians,"  R.  V.  "  Ludim,"  Jer. 
46:9). 

The  Lud  of  Gen.  10:22,  1  Chron.  1:17,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Shem;  the  Ludim  of  Gen.  10:18, 
1  Chron.  1:11,  were  the  first  mentioned  among  the 
descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  second  son  of  Ham. 
In  Jer.  46:9  and  Ezek.  80:5  *W^  and  C^T^  are 
associated  with  African  nations,  and  partly  so  in 
Isa.  66:19  and  Ezek.  27:10.  Our  first  impulse 
would  be  to  refer  all  these  prophetic  passages,  es- 
pecially Jer.  46:9  and  Ezek.  80:6  to  the  Mizraite 
tribe.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith  (Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v., 
"  Ludim  ").  It  is  hinted,  however,  that  the  Lud 
and  Ludim  of  the  prophets  may  have  been  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Egyptian  army  from  the  time  of 
Psammetichus  I  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
country.  This  might  explain  the  ambiguous  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  associated  with  ^th  Asiatic 
and  African  nations.  In  the  time  of  the  prophets 
Lydia  might  well  be  taken  to  represent  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor.     See  Ltdians. — W.  H. 

LU'HITH  (Heb.  riirib,  loo-khoth\  Jer.  48:6  ; 
rr^n^b,  loo-kheethfy  Isa.  16:6,^oar«d),  apparently  a 
Moabitish  town  situated  upon  an  eminence,  whither 
the  people  fled  from  the  invading  Babylonians. 

LUKE  (Gr.  AoMcdc,  loo-kas';  Lat.  Lucanus\ 
the  evangelist  and  author  of  the  gospel  bear- 
ing his  name  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See 
GospKLs ;  BiBLBj  Books  of. 

PerBonal  History.  The  materials  found  in 
Scripture  for  a  life  of  Luke  are  very  scanty,  and 
seem  to  yield  the  following  results :  (1)  That  Luke 
was  of  Gentile  origin.  This  is  infen^  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  reckoned  among  those  **  who 
are  of  the  circumcision"  (Col.  4:11 ;  eomp.  6:14). 
When  and  how  he  became  a  physician  is  not 
known.  (2)  That  he  was  not  **  an  eyewitness  and 
minister  of  the  word  from  the  beginning"  (Luke 
1:2).  (8)  On  the  supposition  of  Luke's  being  the 
author  of  the  Acts  we  gather  from  those  passages 
in  which  the  first  person  we  is  employed  the  fol- 
lowing information:  That  he  joined  Paul's  com* 
pany  at  Troas  and  sailed  with  them  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  16:10,  11);  he  accompanied  Paul  as  far  as 
Philippi  (16:^6-17:1),  but  did  not  share  his  perse- 
cution nor  leave  the  city,  for  here  the  third  per- 
son they  is  used.  The  first  person  we  does  not 
reappear  until  Paul  comes  to  Philippi  at  the  end 
of  his.  third  journey  (20:6),  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  Luke  spent  the  intervening  time — a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  years — in  the  city  or 
neighborhood  ;  and  as  the  we  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  that  Luke  remained  with  Paul  during 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (20:6-21:18),  was  that 
apostle's  companion  to  Rome  (27:1),  sharing  his 
shipwreck  (28:2),  and  reaching  the  imperial  city 
by  way  of  "Syracuse  and  Puteoli  (28:12-16).  Ac- 
cording to  the  epistles  he  continued  to  be  PauPs 
*'  fellow-laborer  "  till  the  end  of  his  first  imprison- 
ment (Philem.  v.  24 ;  Col.  4:14).  The  last  glimpse 
of  the  "beloved  physician "(2  Tim.  4:11) discovers 
him  to  be  faithful  amid  general  defection.  Tra- 
dition, since  the  time  of  Gregory  of  NazianzuS) 
makes  Luke  a  martyr;  yet  not  unanimously,  since 
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acooants  of  a  natural  death  slip  in.  Where  he 
died  remains  a  question;  certainly  not  in  Rome 
with  Paul,  for  his  writings  are  far  later  (Meyer, 
Cam.^  on  Luke,  introduction). 

IfUKATIG.    See  Diseases,  Dkmoniac. 

IfUST,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  with  various  meanings : 

1.  Intense  longing  desire,  ^*my  IvM  shall  be 
satisfied  upon  them"'  (Exod.  15:9;  Num.  11:S4; 
Deat.  12:15,  etc). 

2.  In  the  ethical  sense  hiat  is  used  to  express 
sinful  desire — sinful  either  in  being  directed  to- 
ward forbidden  objects,  or  in  being  so  violent  as  to 
OTeroome  self-control,  and  to  engross  the  mind 
with  earthly,  carnal,  and  perishable  things. 

''  Bj  lusts  Paul,  like  Peter  and  James,  under- 
stands, not  the  natural  appetites  of  the  body,  but 
the  sinful,  godless  inclinations  (Rom.  1:24),  whether 
these  be  of  a  sensuous  or  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
He  purposely  quotes  the  Old  Testament  conunand- 
ment  against  sinful  lust  (Exod.  20:17;  Deut.  5:21) 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  any  definite  ob- 
jects of  hist,  but  the  longing  for  them  as  such 
that  he  calls  forbidden  (Rom.  7:7).  In  his  sense 
every  lust  is  a  product  of  sin  (v.  8),  which  com- 
pels us  to  obey  the  lusts  of  the  body  (6:12) ;  every 
natural  appetite  may  be  perverted  by  sin  into  lust 
(13:14).  Such  passages  as  1  Thess.  2:17;  Phil.  1: 
23  have  naturally  nothing  to  do  with  this  techni- 
cal use  of  the  word  luMt  (Gr.  eniOvftia) "  (Weiss, 
Theology  of  New  Testament,  i,  p.  828). 

LUZ  (Heb.  rib,  looz,  nut  tree). 

1.  The  ancient  Ganaanitish  name  of  Beth-el  (Gen. 
2S:19 ;  35:6  ;  48:3),  or  a  town  which  formerly  stood 
upon  or  near  the  latter  city  (see  Beth-el).  In 
Josh.  16:2  ^  Luz  is  distinguished  from  Beth-el  be- 
cause the  reference  is  not  to  the  town  of  Beth -el, 
but  to  the  southern  range  of  mountains  belonging 
to  Betb^  from  which  the  boundary  ran  out  to  the 
town  of  Lux,  so  that  this  town,  which  stood  upon 
the  border,  was  allotted  to  Benjamin  (18:13)  ** 
(K.  and  D.,  Com,). 

2.  A  town  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  built  by 
an  inhabitant  of  the  former  Luz.  He  was  spared 
when  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  the  Benjamites 
(Judff   1:23-26).     It  cannot  be  definitely  located. 

LYCAO^CnA  (Gr.  Awtaov/a,  loo-kah-on-e^ .ah\ 
a  small  Roman  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
north  by  Galatia,  east  by  Oappadoeia,  south  by 
Isauria,  and  west  by  Phrygia.  It  is  not  very  fer- 
tile, though  level,  and  therefore  adapted  to  pas. 
turage.  Its  cities  are  Derbe,  Iconium,  and  Lystra. 
The  "speech  of  Lycaonia " (Acts  14:11)  was  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  mingled  with  Assyrian.  Paul  pn^ached 
in  this  reeion  (14:1-6X  and  revisited  it  (16:1,  2). 

LY'ClA  (Gr.  KvKia,  loo-kee'-ah,  a  wolf),  a 
mountainous  province  in  the  southwest  of  Asia 
Minor  belonging  to  Rome.  Patara  and  Myra  are 
its  towns,  which  were  visited  by  Paul  (Acts  21:1 ; 
27:5).  It  is  a  part  of  the  re^oii  now  known  as 
Tekeh. 

LYDT)A  (Gr.  AMSa,  htdT-dah),  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  Lod  (1  CJhron.  8:12),  while  its 
modem  name  is  Ludd.  It  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  westemly  of  the  Jewish  settlements  after  the 
exile,  the  site  of  which  is  described  as  Ge-haharas- 
him,  the  valley  of  the  smiths  or  craftsmen.    It  was 


here  that  Peter  healed  the  paralytic,  and  secured 
many  converts  (Acts  9:32-85).  It  was  not  Jewish, 
but  pagan,  under  the  name  of  Diospolis.  The 
traditional  place  of  martyrdom,  according  to  some, 
of  St.  George,  and  the  depository  of  his  relics, 
with  his  tomb  and  church. 

LYIKIA  (Gr.  AixJm,  loo-de^i'^,  a  seller  of 
purple  of  the  city  of  Thtatira  (q.  v.)  who  dwelt 
in  Philippi.  She  sold  the  purple-dyed  garments 
from  Thyatira  in  Philippi,  and  traded  in  both  the 
cheap  and  expensive  merchandise.  **  As  her  hus- 
band is  not  mentioned,  and  she  was  a  householder, 
she  was  probably  a  widow.*'  She  was  not  by  birth 
a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the  phrase  "who 
worshiped  God"  imports.  Converted  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul,  and  baptized  by  him,  she 
pressed  upon  him  the  use  of  her  house  so  ear- 
nestly that  he  was  constrained  to  accept  (Acts  16: 
14,  40).  Whether  she  was  one  of  "  those  women 
who  labored  with  Paul  in  the  gospel  at  Philippi" 
(PhiL  4:3)  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

LYDOA,  LYDTANS,  the  words  used  in  the 
A.  V.  forT^b,  /ooJ(Ezek.  30:6);  and  H'^l'b,  loo- 
deem*  (Jer.  46:9) ;  see  under  LuDiu.  In  Homer's 
time  the  country  was  occupied  by  Pelasgic  Meo- 
nians  (Gr.  M^fovff),  kindred  of  the  Trojans.  The 
Lydians  came  in  with  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from 
which  Lydus,  with  his  brothers  Mysus  and  Car, 
descended  Lydians,  Mysians,  and  Carians  respec- 
tively. To  what  race  the  Lydians  belonged  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  To  the  Greeks  they  and  their 
Ian«cuage  was  barbarous,  but  they  were  highly 
civilized,  and  with  the  Carians  "  were  in  many  re- 
spects little  inferior  to  the  Greeks."  Their  com- 
mercial enterprise  was  an  "  industrial  power "  in 
its  day,  and  was  to  them  a  source  of  great  and  lasting 
prosperity.  Before  their  subjugation  by  Persia 
they  were  warlike,  and  their  cavalry  was  the  best 
of  its  time.  To  them  is  ascribed  the  invention  of 
the  games  (izcuyvia)  which  they  had  in  common 
with  the  Greeks,  of  retail  trade,  and  of  the  coining 
of  gold  and  silver. 

After  the  dynasty  of  Lydus  followed  that  of  the 
Herakleids,  beginning  with  Agron,  son  of  Ninus, 
son  of  Belus,  son  of  Alcieus,  son  of  Hercules  (Herod, 
i,  7).  This  connects  at  least  the  reigning  family 
with  Assyria.  After  reigning  for  twenty-two 
generations  (five  hundred  and  five  years)  this  line 
ended  with  Candaules  (Myrsilus),  and  was  followed 
by  Gyges,  the  first  of  the  Mermnadse,  at  a  time 
variously  estimated  before  and  after  708  B.  C. 
These  Mermnad®,  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
real  Lydians,  reigned  till  the  fall  of  their  last  king, 
Croesus,  646  B.  C.  Under  the  Romans  Lydia  was 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

Josephus  {Ant,  i,  6,  g  4)  makes  Lud  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Lydians ;  but  as  the  Ruten  or  Luden  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments  for  the  13th-15th  cen- 
tury B.  C.  seem  to  have  come  from  a  place  north 
of  Palestine  and  near  Mesopotamia,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Lydians  may  have  gone  from 
this  place  to  Asia  Minor,  being  displaced  by  the 
Assyrians. — W.  H. 

LYSA'NIAS(Gr.  AMTov/af,  loosan-ee^-aSy  grief 
df8peUing\  named  by  Luke  (3:1)  as  tetrarch  of 
Abilene,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
near  Damascus,  at  the  beginning  of  John  the  Bi^ 
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tiBt*s  roinistrj.  Objection  has  been  m&de  to  the 
truth  of  Luke*8  statement  because  there  reigned  in 
this  country,  about  fifty  years  before  this,  a  king 
named  Lysanias.  The  probability  is  that  this  was 
a  younger  Lysanias,  who  was  not  king,  but  simply 
tetrarch. 

LT^IAS(Gr.  Avffuzc,  loo-ue^-as^  Claudim,  the 
**  chief  captain  '*  in  command  of  the  Roman  troops 
in  Jerusalem,  who  rescued  Paul  from  the  fury  of 
the  Jews  (Acts  21:81-88;  22:24-80),  and  sent  him 
under  guard  to  the  procurator  Felix  at  Osesarea 
(28:17-80;  24:7,  22X  A.  D.  65. 


LYSTRA 

LYSTRA  (Gr.  Ainrrpa,  loosUrah\  a  town  of 
Ltcaonu  (q.  ▼.),  where  Paul  preached  after  being 
driven  from  Iconlum  (Acts  14:2-7).  Here  he 
healed  a  lame  man,  and  because  of  this  was  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  god 'Mercury  (v.  8, 
sq.).  Through  the  influence  of  Jews  from  Antioch 
and  Iconium  the  tide  was  turned,  and  Paul  was 
stoned  nearly  to  death  (v.  19 ;  2  Tim.  8:11).  Paul 
left  for  Derbe,  but  soon  returned  (Acts  14:21).  It 
is  not  definitely  stated  that  he  ever  Tisited  Lystra 
again,  but  the  route  of  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney (18:28)  makes  it  probable. 
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MA^ACAH,  or  MA^AGHAH  (Heb.  rD^, 
tmah-ak-an/^  oppreman), 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  four  children  of  Kahor 
bj  his  concubme  Reumah  (Gen.  22:24).  Whether 
this  diild  was  eon  or  daughter  is  not  stated. 

2.  One  of  David's  wiTes,  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king 
of  the  Geshur,  lying  to  the  north  of  Judah  (2  Sam. 
8:81 

3.  A  city  and  small  Syrian  Icingdom  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon,  near  Gesbur  (Josh.  18:18; 
2  Sam.  10:6,  8;  1  Ghron.  19:7).  The  kingdom 
embraced  the  southern  and  eastern  declivities  of 
Hermon,  and  a  portion  of  the  rocky  pUteau  of 
Iturea.  The  Israelites  included  this  territory  in 
their  grant,  but  never  took  possession  of  it  (Josh. 
13:13).  Its  king  contributed  one  thousand  men  to 
the  Syrian  alliance  against  David  (2  Sam.  10:6-8), 
which  was  defeated  (v.  19). 

4.  The  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  to  whom 
Shimei  went  in  pursuit  of  two  runaway  servants, 
and  by  so  doing  forfeited  his  life  by  going  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
2Ut9). 

5.  The  mother  of  King  Abijam.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom,  and  wife  of  Rehoboam 
(1  Kings  16:2),  B.  C.  about  934.  In  v.  10  she  is 
called  the  "mother"  of  Asa,  but  there  "mother" 
is  used  in  a  loose  sense,  and  means  **  grandmother." 
The  following  seem  to  be  the  facts :  Maachah  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Absalom  (Abishalom),  and 
the  daughter  of  Tamar  (Absalom's  only  daughter), 
and  her  husband  was  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Chron. 
11:20-22;  18:2).  Because  of  the  abuse  of  her 
power  as  "  queen  mother  "  in  encouraging  idolatry, 
Asa  ^  removed  her  from  being  queen  "  (1  Kings 
15:10-18;  2  Chron.  15:16). 

9.  The  second  named  of  the  concubines  of  Caleb 
(son  of  Hezron),  and  the  mother  by  him  of  several 
children  (1  Chron.  2:48). 

7.  The  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim,  and  wife 
of  Machir,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  (1  Chron. 
7:15, 16). 

8.  The  wife  of  Jehiel,  and  mother  of  Gibeon 
(1  Chron.  8:29;  9:85). 

9.  The  father  of  Hanan,  one  of  David's  valiant 
men  (1  Chron.  11:48). 

10.  The  father  of  Shephatiah,  military  chief  of 
the  Simeonites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Qiron. 
27:16). 

MAACH'ATHI  (Deut  8:14X  MAACHA^- 
THITKS  (Hebrew  singuhur  with  article,  'TOym^ 
ham-mah^-aw-ihee^f  once.  Josh.  18:18,  ^Ora, 
maA^-awth^  inhabiUnts  of  Maac(h)ah.  a  small 
kingdom  near  Palestine,  probably  in  toe  stony 
dwert  of  el-Kra,  "which  is  to  this  day  thickly 
studded  with  villages."  It  lies  east  of  Argob 
(lefoA),  between  that  and  the  Su/d,  There  were 
Maachathite  warriors  among  the  mighty  men  of 
Israel.  One  Is  apparently  the  father  of  Ahasbai 
in  2  Sam.  23:84,  one  was  the  father  of  Jezaniah, 


or  Jaazaniah  (2  Kings  25:28 ;  Jer.  40:8) ;  another, 
Eahtemoa  (1  Chron.  4:19),  may  have  taken  the  title 
from  Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine  (1  Chron.  2:48). 
Indeed,  so  common  was  Maachah  as  a  personal 
name  that  other  Maacathites  may  have  received 
the  epithet  in  the  same  way.  It  is  possible  that 
the  kingdom  Maac(h)ah  (TOTS)  may  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  Maachah  (Vi-^./j)  of  C^en.  22:24. 
The  Maachathite8%are  mentioned  in  Joshua  in 
connection  with  the  Geshurites  as  bordering  the 
territory  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (12:6;  corop. 
18:11),  but  not  dispossessed  by  Israel— W.  H. 

MAATVAI  (Heb.  "H^^,  mah^ad-ah'ee,  oma^ 
menial)^  a  Jew  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  10:841 
B.  C.  456. 

MAADrAH  (Heb.  i^Tj??,  mahrod-yaMi',  orna- 
ment ofJehovah\  one  of  the  priests  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  12:5),  B.  C. 
about  586.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Moadiah  (v.  17). 

MAA^  (Heb.  *^ra,  maw-ah'eey  oompajmonaU\ 
one  of  the  priests  appointed  to  perform  the  music 
at  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  12:86X  B.  C. 
446. 

MAAL'EH-ACRAB^IM  (Heb.  Hbra 
D^'^p?,  mah-al-a/ ak-r€U>'beem^,  steep  of  $corpion8, 
i.  e.,  "scorpion-hill "),  a  pass  in  the  southeast  bor- 
der of  Palestine  (Josh.  15:8),  called  "  the  ascent 
of  Akrabbim  "  (Num.  84:4).  It  is  identified  with 
the  steep  pass  of  ea  JSufah, 

MA'ARATH  (Heb.  rrra,  mah^^th',  de»o- 
lation\  a  place  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
16:59),  not  positively  identified. 

MAASETAH  (Heb.  i^^;?,  mah-as^y-ycmf^ 
QT  VPOTO,  mah-<U'ay-ycno''hoo,  work  of  Jehovah), 

L  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  seoond  class  ap- 
pointed musicians  "with  psalteries  upon  Alamoth," 
at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
bbed^om  (1  Chron.  15:18,  20),  B.  C.  about 
982. 

2.  One  of  the  "  captains  of  hundreds  "  who  as- 
sisted the  high  priest  Jehoiada  in  raising  Joash 
to  the  throne  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  28:1),  3.  C. 
886. 

3.  A  "ruler"  (steward)  who  assisted  Jeiel  the 
scribe  in  arranging  the  army  of  King  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  26:11),  B.  C.  788. 

4.  A  person  slain  by  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite  hero, 
in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel 
(2  Chron.  28:7),  B.  C.  about  785.  Maaseiah  is 
called  the  "  king's  son ;"  but  this  should  not,  prob- 
ably, be  interpreted  literally,  "  for  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  in  which  this  war  arose,  Ahaz  could 
not  have  had  an  adult  son  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  but "  Maaseiah  was  likely  "  a  royal  prince,  a 
cousin  or  uncle  of  Ahaz  "  (Keil,  Com,^  in  loc). 
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5.  The  "governor  of  the  city,"  appointed  by 
King  Josiah  to  cooperate  with  Sbaphan  and  Joah 
in  repairing  the  temple  (2  Chron.  S4:8),  B.  C.  621. 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Maaseiah,  the  father 
of  Neriah,  and  grandfather  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah 
(Jer.  82:12;  61:59). 

6.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  descendants  of 
Jeshua,  who  divorced  bis  Gentile  wife  after-  the 
captivity  (Ezra  10:18),  B.  C.  456. 

7.  Another  priest  of  the  "  eons  "  of  Harim  who 
put  away  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra 
10:21),  B.  C.  456.  He  is  probably  the  one  who 
belonged  to  the  chorus  that  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  walls  (Neh.  12:42),  B.  C.  445. 

8.  A  priest  of  the  "sonsV  of  Pashur,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  10:22),  B.  C.  456.  Perhaps  the 
same  with  one  of  the  trumpeters  who  joined  in 
celebrating  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  12:41),  B.  C.  445. 

9.  An  Israelite,  descendant  of  Pahath-moab, 
who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile 
(Ezra  10:30),  B.  C.  456. 

.  10.  A  Jew,  whose  son  Azariah  repaired  a  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  8:28),  B.  C.  445. 

11.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  the  right  hand 
of  Ezra  while  he  read  the  book  of  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  8:4),  B.  C.  about  445. 

12.  One  of  the  priests  who,  with  the  Levites, 
expounded  the  law  as  it  was  read  by  Ezra  (Neh. 
8:7),  B.  C.  about  445. 

13.  One  of  the  "chief  of  the  people"  who 
joined  in  the  covenant  with  Kehemiah  (Neh.  10:25), 
B.  C.  445. 

14.  The  son  of  Baruch,  and  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  1 1:5),  B.  C.  about  536.  In  1  Chron. 
9:5,  the  same  person  is,  probably,  given  as  Asaiah. 

15.  The  son  of  Ithiel,  a  Benjamite,  and  one 
whose  descendants  resided  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  11:7),  B.  C.  before  586. 

16.  A  priest,  whose  son  Zephaniah  was  sent  by 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  to  inquire  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  during  the  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  21:1 ;  29:21,  25;  87:8),  B.  C.  before  589. 

17.  The  son  of  Shallum,  and  a  "  keeper  of  the 
door  "  of  the  temple,  with  a  chamber  in  the  sacred 
edifice  (Jer.  85:4),  B.  C.  about  607. 

MAA'SIAI  (Heb.  "^.r^,  mah^-ayee,  oper- 
€Uive\  the  son  of  Adiel,  descendant  of  Immer,  and 
one  of  the  priests  resident  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity  (1  Chron.  9:12),  B.  0.  probably  after  586. 

MA^ATH  (Gr.  Uade,  mah-ath%  a  person 
named  as  the  son  of  Mattathias,  and  father  of 
Nagge  in  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Jesus  (Luke 
8:26).  As  no  such  name  appears  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pedigrees,  it  is  thought  that  this  name  has 
been  aceidentallv  interpolated  from  the  Matthat 
(v.  24)  (McC.  and  S.,  Cye.,  s.  v.). 

MA'AZ  (Heb.  V?P,  mahf-ats,  anger),  the  first 
named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the  firstborn  of 
Jerahmeel,  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
2:27),  B.  0.  after  1210. 

MAATT^ATT (Heb.  !T;"5?^,  mah^-yaw\  rescue 
^  Jefwvahy 


1.  The  head  of  the  last  (twenty-fourth)  counie 
of  priests  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  24:18), 
B.  C.  before  960. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant 
made  bv  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:8),  B.  C.  about  445. 

MAU^CABE£S,TH£.  The  Asmonsean  family, 
distinguished  in  Jewish  history,  from  B.  C.  167  tUl 
the  time  when  Judea  became  a  province  of  Rome, 
were  called  Maccabees  from  Judas,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  house,  whose  surname  was  Macca- 
bseus. 

1.  Name.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. Some  have  maintained  that  it  was  formed 
from  the  combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  sentence,  "  Who  among  the  gods  is  like 
unto  thee,  Jehovah?"  (Exod.  15:11), which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of 
the  patriots.  Another  derivation  has  been  pro- 
posed, which,  although  direct  evidence  is  wanting, 
seems  satisfactory.  According  to  this,  the  word 
is  formed  from  Makkttbdk,  "  a  hammer,"  giving  a 
sense  not  altogether  unlike  that  in  which  Charles 
Martel  derived  a  surname  from  his  favorite 
weapon.  Although  the  name  Maccabees  has  gained 
the  widest  currency,  that  of  Asmonceans,  or  Bm- 
mofueatu,  is  the  proper  name  of  the  family.  This 
name  probably  came  from  Chasmon,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mattathias. 

2.  Pedigree.  The  relation  of  the  several 
members  of  the  family  will  be  seen  in  the  table 
on  the  following  page. 

3.  History.  The  Maccabees  first  came  into 
notice  through  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jews 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  His  accession  was 
immediately  followed  by  desperate  efforts  of  the 
Hellenizing  party  at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their 
ascendency.  Jnson,  brother  of  Onias  III,  the  high 
priest,  secured  the  high  priesthood,  and  bought 
permission  (2  Mace.  4:9)  to  carry  out  his  design  of 
habituating  the  Jews  to  Greek  customs  (4:7,  20). 
Three  years  later  Menelaus  supplanted  Jason  by 
a  larger  bribe,  and  the  latter  fled  to  the  Ammon- 
ites (4:23-26).  During  the  absence  of  Antiochus 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Kgtpt,  he  was  reported 
as  dead,  and  Jason  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering his  oflice,  took  the  city,  and  inflicted  all 
manner  of  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants.  Antiochus, 
on  hearing  of  this,  and  supposing  that  there  was 
a  general  revolt  of  the  Jews,  hastily  relurned  to 
Jerusalem,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  put  forty  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  to  death,  and  sold  as  many  more 
into  slavery.  He  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  pre- 
cious vessels  and  furniture,  and  returned  to  Anti- 
och  laden  with  the  treasure.  On  occasion  of 
his  fourth  and  last  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Roman  ambassadors  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  on  pain  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Roman  Senate  (Dan.  11:80).  On  his  way  home- 
ward he  passed  through  Palestine,  and  vented  his 
wrath  upon  the  Jews,  commissioning  his  lieutenant 
Apollonius,  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  Sabbath,  he  came  upon  the  people  assembled 
in  their  synagogues,  massacred  the  men,  and  made 
the  women  and  children  captives.  He  burned 
the  city,  erected  a  fort  on  an  eminence  command- 
ing the  temple,  so  that  the  worshipers  approach- 
ing it  were  slain :  while  the  place  itself  was  defiled 
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with  every  abomiDation ;  and  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  made  to  cease,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Daniel  (8:9-12;  11:81).  Matters  were  brought  to 
a  height  by  the  famous  decree  of  Antiochus,  com- 
manding that  all  the  people  should  conform  to  the 
religion  of  the  soTcreign  on  pain  of  death.  This 
brought  about  the  Maccabaean  war. 

(I)  Hattathlas.  At  the  time  of  the  great  persecu- 
tion he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  the 
father  of  grown-up  sons.  He  was  a  priest  of  the 
coarse  of  Joarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  (1  Chron.  24:7),  and,  consequently,  of  the 
noblest  blood.  He  retired  to  Modin,  a  little  town 
west  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  required  to  sacrifice 
on  the  heathen  altar,  but  refused.  A  Judean 
coming  forward  to  sacrifice,  Mattathias,  carried 
away  by  his  zeal,  smote  him,  overthrew  the  altar. 


anes,  whose  resources  -had  been  impoverished 
by  the  war  (27-31),  left  the  government  of  the 
Palestinian  provinces  to  Lysias.  Lysias  organized 
an  expedition  against  Judas ;  but  his  army,  a  part 
of  which  had  b^n  separated  from  the  main  body 
to  effect  a  surprise,  was  defeated  by  Judas  at 
Emmaus  with  great  loss,  B.  G.  166  (46-58) ;  and 
in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself  was  routed  at 
Bethsura.  After  this  success  Judas  was  able  to 
occupy  Jerusalem,  except  the  "tower"  (6:18,  19), 
and  he  purified  the  temple  (4:86,  41-58)  on  the 
25th  of  Ohisleu,  exactly  three  years  after  its  prof- 
anation (1:59).  The  next  year  was  spent  in  wars 
with  frontier  nations  (ch.  5) ;  but  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued triumphs  the  position  of  Judas  was  still 
precarious.  In  B.  C.  163  Lysias  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem.   The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought  with 
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Alexandra  to  Alexander, 
B.C.88.    1      B.  U.4B. 


^S^«^ 


Martamne  to  Uerod  the  Great, 
B.  C.  M. 


Anstobnlni, 
B.  C.  86. 


flummoned  all  the  faithful  to  follow  him,  and  fled 
with  his  sons  into  the  wilderness.  He  was  joined 
by  many  from  Tarious  parts  of  the  country ;  in 
many  places  the  idolatrous  altars  were  overthrown, 
and  the  old  Israelite  usages  and  customs  reintro- 
doced.  Mattathias  did  not  long  survive  the  fa- 
tigues of  active  service.  He  died  B.  G.  166,  and 
**was  buried  in  the  sepulcher  of  his  father  at 
Modin," 

(S)  Jndms.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas— 
apparently  his  third  son — as  his  successor  in  di- 
recting the  war  of  independence  (1  Maco.  2:66). 
The  energy  and  skill  of  "  the  Maccabee,"  as  Jud«s 
is  often  called  in  2  Maccabees,  fully  justified  his 
father's  preference.  It  appears  that  he  had  al- 
ready taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secession 
to  the  mountains  (2  Mace.  5:27),  where  Mattathias 
is  not  mentioned,  pis  first  enterprises  were  night 
attacks  and  sudden  surprises  (8:6,  7);  and  when 
his  men  were  encouraged  by  these  means  he  ven- 
tured on  more  important  operations  and  defeated 
ApoUonius  (1  Mace.  8:10-12)  and  Seron  (18-24)  at 
BeCh^horoQ.    Portly  afterward  Antiochus  Epiph- 


it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A  large 
party  of  their  countrymen,  with  Alcimus  at  their 
head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he  sent 
Nicanor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  was  defeated, 
first  at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle at  Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  field  of  Hethhoron 
(B.  C.  161)  on  the  13th  Adar  (1  Mace.  7:49 ;  2  Mace. 
16:86),  where  he  was  slain.  This  victory  was  the 
greatest  of  Judas'  successes,  and  practically  de- 
cided the  question  of  Jewish  independence ;  but  it 
was  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  A  new 
hdvasion  under  Bacchides  took  place.  Judas  was 
able  only  to  gather  a  small  force  to  meet  the  sud- 
den danger.  Of  this  a  large  part  deserted  him 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle ;  but  the  courage  of  Ju- 
das was  unshaken,  and  he  fell  at  Eleasa.  the  Jew- 
ish ThermopylsB,  fighting  at  desperate  odds  against 
the  invaders.  His  body  was  recovered  by  his 
brothers  and  buried  at  Modin  **  in  the  sepulcher  of 
his  fathers,"  B.  0.  161. 

(8)  Jonatliaii.  After  the  death  of  Judas  the 
patriotic  party  seems  to  have  been  for  a  short 
time  wholly  disorganized,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
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pi-essure  of  unparalleled  Bufferings  that  they  were 
driven  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose 
they  offered  the  command  to  Jonathan^  sumamed 
Apphus  {^he  wary)y  the  youngest  son  of  Mattathias. 
He  retired  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan  (I  Mace. 
9:42),  where  he  gained  some  advantage  orer  Bac- 
chides  (B.  0.  161),  who  made  an  attempt  to  hem 
in  and  destroy  his  whole  force.  After  two  years 
Bacchides  ag&in  took  the  field  against  Jonathan, 
B.  G.  158.  This  time  he  seems  to  have  been  but 
feebly  supported,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigpi  he  accepted  terms  which  Jonathan  proposed ; 
and  after  his  departure  Jonathan  "judged  the 
people  at  Michmash "  (v.  78),  and  gradually  ex- 
tended his  power.  The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas 
to  the  Syrian  crown  gave  a  new  importance  to 
Jonathan  and  his  adherents.  The  success  of 
Alexander  led  to  the  elevation  of  Jonathan,  who 
assumed  the  high-priestly  office  (10:21);  and  not 
long  after  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obliga- 
tions by  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  a  general  of  the 
younger  Demetrius  (ch.  10).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  Jonathan  attached  himself  to  An- 
tiochus  VI.  He  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  Tryphon,  B.  C.  144  (1  Mace  11:8- 
12:4). 

(4)  Simon.  As  soon  as  Simon,  the  last  remain- 
ing brother  of  the  Maccabssan  family,  heard  of  the 
detention  of  Jonathan  in  Ptolemais  by  Tryphon, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  party. 
His  skill  in  war  had  been  proved  in  the  lifeiiroe 
of  Judas  (1  Mace.  6:17-28),  and  he  had  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan  (11:59). 
Tryphon,  after  carrying  Jonathan  about  as  a  pris- 
oner for  some  little  time,  put  him  to  death ;  and 
then,  having  murdered  Antiochus,  seized  the 
throne.  On  this  Simon  made  overtures  to  Deme- 
trius II,  B.  0. 148,  which  were  favorably  received, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  at  length 
formally  recognized.  The  long  struggle  was  now 
triumphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  victory.  This  Simon  hastened  to  do. 
The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which  he  was  al- 
ready distinguished  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (2:65),  gained  for  the  Jews  the  active  sup- 
port of  Rome  (16:16-21),  in  addition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  earlier  treaties.  After  settling  the 
external  relations  of  the  new  state  upon  a  sure 
basis,  Simon  regulated  its  internal  administration. 
With  two  of  his  sons  he  was  murdered  at  Dok  by 
Ptolem»u8,  B.  C.  186  (1  Mace.  16:11-16). 

(6)  John  Hyroanm  was  the  next  leader  of  the 
family.  Having  been  unanimously  proclaimed 
high  priest  and  ruler  at  Jerusalem,  he  marched 
against  Jericho  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
and  brothers.  The  threats  of  Ptolemy  against  the 
mother  of  Hyrcanus  caused  him  to  protract  the 
siege,  until  the  sabbatical  year  obliged  him  to  raise 
it  But  Ptolemy,  after  killing  her  and  her  sons, 
fled  to  Philadelphia.  Antiochus  soon  after  in- 
Taded  Judea,  and,  besieging  Jerusalem,  reduced 
Hyrcanus  to  great  extremity..  At  the  feast  of 
Passover,  however,  he  granted  a  truce  for  a  week, 
supplied  the  besieged  with  sacrifices,  and  ended 
with  conceding  a  peace  on  condition  that  the  Jews 
surrendered  their  arms,  paid  tribute  for  Joppa  and 
other  towns,  and  gave  him  five  hundred  talents  of 
silver  and  hostages.    Ewald  {History^  v,  p.  844) 


says  that  '*  John  sought  relief  in  his  financial  dif- 
ficulties by  opening  tlie  tomb  of  David.  The 
treasures  which  he  found  there  enabled  him  not 
only  to  pay  the  required  redemption  money,  but 
also  to  enlist  foreign  mercenaries.*'  John  himself 
immediately  accompanied  the  king  to  Parthia, 
where  Antiochus  was  killed.  Hyrcanus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  Syrian 
yoke  and  establish  the  independence  of  Judea, 
which  was  maintained  until  it  was  subjugated  bj 
the  Romans.  He  also  captured  several  towns  be- 
yond the  Jordan ;  destroyed  the  Samaritan  temple 
on  Mount  (rerizim ;  captured  the  towns  of  Dora 
and  Marissa  in  Idumea,  and  forced  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision upon  the  people;  renewed  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  Rome,  and  amassed 
great  wealth.  His  sons,  Antigonus  and  Aristobu- 
lus,  conducted  a  campaign  against  the  Samnri- 
tans ;  and  when  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  Samaritans,  he  was  defeated  by  Aria- 
tobulus.  After  a  year  or  so  Samaria  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hyrcanus.  Soon  after,  being  exposed  to 
some  indignity  from  a  Pharisee,  he  openly  left 
that  sect  and  joined  the  Sadducees.  He  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace,  built  the  castle  of  Bans 
on  a  rock  within  the  fortifications  of  the  temple, 
called  by  Herod  **Antonia."  His  reign  lasted 
about  thirty  years. 

(6)  Aristoboliu  succeeded  his  father,  John  Hyr- 
canus,  as  high  priest  and  governor.  He  was  the 
first  since  the  captivity  to  assume  the  title  of 
king.  He  starved  his  mother  to  death  and  im- 
prisoned three  of  his  brothers.  He  only  reigned 
one  year. 

(7)  Alexander  JannsBU  succeeded  to  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  slaying  one  brother  who  displayed 
ambition,  but  leaving  the  other  alone.  After  va- 
rying fortunes,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  he  marched  in  triumph 
to  Jerusalem.  After  a  reigpi  of  twenty-seven 
years  he  died,  B.  C.  78. 

Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Hyrcanus  IT,  and 
he  was  induced  to  enter  private  life  by  his  brother 
Aristobulus  II.  Aristobulus,  offering  to  surrender 
Jerusalem,  was  thrown  into  chains  by  Pompey. 
Hyrcanus  was  restored  by  Pompey  to  the  hi^ 
priesthood.  He  carried  Aristobulus  and  family 
to  Rome ;  but  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
escaped,  and,  raising  a  considerable  force,  garri- 
soned Machsrus,  Hyrcania,  and  the  stronghold  of 
Alexandrion.  He  was  subdued  by  Gabinius.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so  than  Aristobulus  escaped 
from  Rome  and  established  himself  in  Alexandrion. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome, 
but  his  son  Antigonus  was  released.  Alexander, 
with  eighty  thousand  men,  opposed  the  Romans, 
but  was  put  to  fiight  He  was  subsequently  exe- 
cilted  by  Metellus  Scipio,  B.  C.  49.  Thus  Hyrcanus 
retained  the  sovereignty,  but  Antipater  enjoyed 
the  real  power.  He  found,  however,  a  trouble- 
some enemy  in  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  wbc 
allied  himself  with  the  Parthians,  and  for  a  time 
held  Jerusalem  and  kept  Herod  in  check.  At  Ma- 
sada,  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Antigonus  was  nearly  successful,  until  Herod 
obli^  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He  afterward 
Buffered  defeat  by  Herod,  and  was  vanquished  by 
the  Roman  general  Sosius,  sent  to  Anthony,  by 
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whom,  at  the  request  of  Herod,  he  was  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  87. 

Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Maccabees,  who 
seemed  to  inherit  something  of  their  ancient  spirit. 
Hyrcanus,  who  previously  to  this  had  been  inca- 
pacitated for  the  priesthood  by  having  Iiis  ears  cut 
off,  was  put  to  death  in  his  eightieth  year,  B.  C.  HO. 
Ilerod  married  Mariamne,  in  whom  the  race  of  the 
Asmonaeans  came  to  an  end,  and  by  her  marriage 
passed  into  the  Iduma^an  line  of  the  Uerodians. 

Two  of  the  first  generation  of  Maccabees,  though 
thej  did  not  like  their  brothers  attain  to  leader- 
ship, shared  their  fate — Eleazar,  by  a  noble  act  of 
self-devotion;  John, apparently  the  eldest  brother, 
by  treachery.  Probably  history  affords  no  parallel 
t«>  the  courage  with  which  this  band  of  men  dared 
to  face  death,  one  by  one,  in  a  holy  cause.    ^*  The 


many  years,  probably  visited  it  for  a  third  time 
(Phil.  2:24;  1  Tim.  1:8).     See  Paul. 

MACHiB^nS  (6r.  Maxatfjohc,  the  Black 
Fortre98\  a  strong  fortress  of  Petrsa,  and  the 
place,  according  to  Josephus  {Aitt.y  xvlii,  6,  2), 
of  John  the  Baptist's  beheading.  It  was  built 
by  Alexander  Jaiiinaeus  as  a  check  against  Arab . 
marauders  (Joseplms,  Wars,  vii,  6,  2),  demolished 
by  Gabinius  when  he  made  war  against  Ari.stobu- 
lus,  and  rebuilt  by  Herod.  It  was  situated  in  the 
gorge  of  Callirhoe,  one  of  the  valleys  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  three  tliousand  eiglit  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  this  sea  and  two  thousand  live  hundred 
and  forty-six  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  "  Its 
ruins,  now  called  Afkliaur^  are  still  visible  on  the 
northern  end  of  Jebel  AttarCis."  See  John  thk 
Baptist. 


M'kbaur. 


Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people  with  inde- 
pendence; they  found  a  few  personal  followers, 
and  they  left  a  nation**  (McG.  and  S.,  Cyc.;  Smith, 
Bib.  Diet.  ;  Ewald,  HiUory  of  Israd).  See  Mac- 
CABBX8,  Books  of. 

MACEDO'NIA  (Gr.  MatctSovia,  mak-ed-on- 
ae^-oA),  a  country  lying  north  of  Greece,  whose 
rivers  were  the 
Strymon  and  the 
Axius,  and  whose 
mountains  were 
Olympus  and 
Atho<.  Some  of  its 
chief  cities  were 
Amphipolis,  Apol- 
lonia.  Berea,  Ne- 
apolis,  Philippi, 
and  Thessalonica.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  168  B.  G.  Under  the  famous  Philip 
and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  it  attained  the 
sammit  of  its  power.  Paul  was  summoned  to 
preach  in  Macedonia  by  h  vision  (Acts  16:9 ;  20:1). 
The  history  of  his  journey  through  Macedonia 
is  given  in  detail  in  Acts  16:10-17:16.  He  again 
pamed  throogh  this  province  (20:1-6),  and,  after 


MACH3ANAI  (Heb.  "^a^'S,  mak-ban.nah'ee, 
hinding\  the  eleventh  of  the  Gadite  warriors  who 
joined  themselves  to  David  in  the  wilderness 
(1  Chron.  12:13),  about  1002  B.  C. 

MACH'BENAH  (Heb.  &^;;aD^,  mak4>ay- 
navj\  knoll),  if  a  man,  was  the  son  of  Sheva,  and 
tlie  one  after  whom  the  place  of  the  same  name 
was  called  (1  Chron.  2:49). 

MA'CHI  (Heb.  "^p,  maw-kee",  pining),  the 
father  of  Geuel,  who  represented  the  tribe  of  Gad 
among  the  explorers  of  Canaan  (Num.  13:15),  B.  C. 
1209. 

MA'CHIE  (Heb.  "TM,  maw.keer',  sold). 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  17:1),  who 
had  children  during  the  lifetime  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
60:23),  B.  C.  after  2000.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Machirites  (Num.  26:29),  who 
settled  in  the  land  taken  from  the  Amorites  (Num. 
82:39,40;  Deut.  8:16:  Josh.  18:31;  1  Chron.  2: 
23).  Owing  to  the  fact  of  Machir's  grandson^ 
Zelophehad,  having  only  daughters,  a  special  enact- 
ment was  made  as  to  their  inheritance  (Num.  27:1 ; 
36:1 ;  Josh.  17:8).    His  daughter  became  the  wife 
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of  Hezron  and  mother  of  Segub  (1  Chron.  2:21). 
Machir^s  mother  was  an  Aramitess,  and  by 
his  wife,  Maachah,  he  had  several  sons  (7:14- 

16JL 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  former,  a  son  of  Am- 
miel,  residing  at  Lo-debar,  who  took  care  of  the 
lame  son  of  Jonathan  until  he  was  provided  for 
by  David  (2  Sam.  9:4, 5),  and  afterward  hospitably 
entertained  the  king  himself  at  Mahanaim  (17:27- 
29X  B.  0.  about  984-967. 

MA'CHIRITES  (Heb.  '^'^'^'n^  ham-maw-kee- 
fw',  **  the  Machirite,"  only  in  Num.  26:29^  descend- 
ants of  Machir,  1,  who  was  son  of  Manasseh  by 
an  liramite  concubine.  The  wife  and  children  are 
named  in  1  Chron.  7:16,  17;  but  the  statement  in 
V.  17,  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead,  the  son  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,"  with  the  declara- 
tion that  **  Machir  begat  Gilead  "  would  add  Gilead 
to  the  list  of  Machines  sons.  At  the  same  time  the 
enumeration  of  the  Gileadites  by  families  in  Num. 
26:29-32,  together  with  the  account  of  the  peo. 
pling  of  Gilead  in  Num.  86:39, 40,  gives  some  color 
to  the  opinion  that  in  ** Machir  begat  Gilead" 
Gilead  is  used  collectively  for  the  Inhabitants  of 
Gilead,  like  Moab  for  the  Moabite  nation,  and  the 
like,  asd  that  what  is  meant  is  that  Machir  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Gileadites.  The  wife  of  Ma- 
chir, who  seems  to  have  been  a  Benjamitess,  was 
Maachah,  the  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim 
(1  Chron.  7:12,  15).  And  Abiah  (2:24)  was  the 
last  wife  of  Hezron  (v.  21),  son  of  Pharez 
(v.  6),  son  of  Judah  (v.  4).  Thus  did  the  Machir- 
ites  connect  Manasseh  with  both  Judah  and  Ben- 
iainin.'  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  whose  story 
is  told  in  Num.  26:33;  27:1-11;  86:1-12;  Josh. 
17:3-6,  were  Machirites.  The  law  which  prevented 
confusion  of  inheritances  by  tribal  intermarriages 
was  first  made  in  regard  to  this  case  (Num.  86:1- 
12),  and  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
before-mentioned  intermarriages.  See  more  under 
Hanassites. — W.  H. 

HACHKADE'BAI  (Heb.  ^'^l^^,  mak^nad. 
hahfee^  what  is  like  the  liberal  f)^  an  Israelite  of 
the  **  sons  "  of  Hani  who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  10:40),  B.  C.  456. 

MACHPEIiAH  (Heb.  ^SD^,  mak-pay-law", 
double\  a  field  containing  a  cave,  bought  by  Abra- 
ham for  a  burying  place  (Gen.  23:9,  17)  and  where 
he  buried  Sarah  (v.  1 9).  Abraham  was  buried  there 
(25:9),  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  his  wife,  and  Leah,  the 
wife  of  Jacob  (49:30X  and  later  Jacob  also  (50:18). 
This  is  the  last  biblical  mention  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  building  was  erected  on  the  spot  before  the 
captivity.  The  cave  was  in  Hkbron  (q.  t.),  and 
is  now  marked  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  in 
which  are  shown  the  so-called  tombs.  Each  is  in- 
closed in  a  chapel,  or  shrine,  closed  with  gates, 
and  below  the  floor.  Moslem  and  Christian  have 
together  held  this  sanctuary  for  six  hundred  years. 
The  building,  from  the  immense  size  of  some  of 
its  stones  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fitted 
together,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  while  others 
ascribe  it  to  the  time  of  Herod. 

MAD.    See  Madness. 


MAD^AI  (Heb.  T!?,  maw-dah'-ee,  a  Mede\  the 
third  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  10:2 ;  1  Chron.  1:6X 
from  whom  the  Medes  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
scended. **  We  first  hear  of  Madai  upon  the  As- 
syrian monuments,  about  B.  C.  840,  where  they  are 
oUled  Amadl,  and  found  by  the  Assvrian  army  in 
Media  Atropat^d"  (Sayce,  Higher  CriL,  p.  126^ 

MAa)IAN  (Gr.  ^aSidv,  mad^ee-an\  Acts  7:29). 
SeeMioiAN. 

MADMAN'NAH  (Heb.  "r^^Tp^,  mad-man^ 
nav/^  dnnghilt)y  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15:81),  afterward  assigned  to  Simeon. 
From  1  Chron.  2:49  it  appears  to  have  been 
founded  or  occupied  by  Shaaph,  the  son  of  Ma* 
achah,  Caleb's  concubine.  It  is,  perhaps,  identical 
with  Miniay,  or  Minieh,  south  of  Gaza. 

MAI)'MEN(Heb.  ^rm,  madrmoM^,  danghiO), 
a  town  in  Moab,  threatened  with  the  sword  from 
the  Babylonian  invasion  (Jer.  48:2),  perhaps  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MADME'NAH  (Heb.  i^;^l^;,  madmayjMM^^ 
dunghill)^  a  town  (Isa.  10:81)  named  on  the  route 
of  the  Assyrian  invaders,  north  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
tween Nob  and  Gibeah.  The  same  word  in  laa. 
25:10  is  rendered  *' dunghill,"  and  the  verse  may 
mean  "that  Moab  will  be  trodden  down  by  Je- 
hovah as  teh'-ben  (broken  straw)  is  trodden  to 
fragments  on  the  thrashing  floors  of  Madmenah.** 

MADNESS.  Besides  its  proper  meaning  of 
mania  (see  Diseases),  the  term  "  mad  "  is  used  in 
Scripture  of  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  mental 
faculties :  (1)  From  overstudy  (Acts  26:24,  25) ; 

(2)  from  sudden  and  startling  intelligence  (12: 15)  ; 

(3)  of  false  prophets  (Isa.  44:25 ;  Hos.  9:7);  (4)  the 
result  of  inebriety  (Jer.  25:16;  51:7);  (5)  m  de- 
rision, with  reference  to  the  ecstatic  utterances  of 
the  prophets  when  in  a  state  of  holy  exaltation 
(2  Kings  9:11 ;  Jer.  29:26);  (6)  furious  passion,  aa 
a  persecutor  (Acts  26:11;  Psa.  102:8);  (7)  idola- 
trous hallucination  (Jer.  50:38),  or  wicked  and  ex- 
travagant  jollity  (Eccles.  2:2) ;  (8)  a  reckless  state 
of  mind  (10: 13),  bordering  on  delirium  (Zech.  12: 
4),  whether  induced  by  overstrained  mental  effort 
(Eccles.  1:17;  2:12),  blind  rage  (Luke  6: 11),  or  de- 
praved  tempers  (Eccles.  7:25  ;  9:8;  2  Pet  2:16). 

MAa>ON  (Heb.  ITTO,  maio-doAa',  aHfe\  a 
Canaanitish  city,  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  ruled 
by  a  king  named  Jobab  (Josh.  11:1),  and  captured 
by  Joshua  (12:19).  It  •*is  probably  represented 
by  the  village  of  Madtn,  near  Hattin,  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee"  (Harper,  Bib.andMod.  Dis.,p.  162). 

MAG'BISH  (Heb.  ^^^^f?,  mag-heesh^  ttiffert. 
ing\  the  name  of  a  man  (or  place)  whose  de- 
scendants, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  returned  to  Palestine  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
2:80). 

MAOa)ALA  (Gr.  MoycJoAa,  mag-daL-oh\ 
tower\  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  between  Capernaum 
and  Tiberias,  mentioned  only  in  Matt.  15:89  (Dal- 
manutha  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  8:10),  and 
may  be  the  same  as  Migdal-el  (Josh.  19:88).  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalene,  i.  e.,  the 
Magdalene.  It  is  now  probably  the  small  viUage 
of  el-MeJddy  three  miles  N.  W.  of  Tiberias. 
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MACKDALEN,  or  MAGD  ALE^KE,  the  sar- 
Djune  of  Mart,  2. 

MAG'DIEL  (Heb.  ^?r^?P,  moff-dee-ale^,  pre- 
donsnett  of  God)^  one  of  the  chiefs  of  £doin,  de- 
acended  from  Esau  (Gen.  86:43;  1  Chron.  1:54). 

MA'GI  (Heb.  5^,  mag  ;  Gr.  fi&yoi^  mag'-oy^ 
A.  V.  "  wise  men  *'  in  Matt.  2:1, 7, 16 ;  "  sorcerer  " 
In  Acts  13:6,  8). 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  occurs  but 
twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  Among  the 
Chaldean  officers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jeru- 
Ealem  one  had  the  name  or  title  of  Rab-mag  (Jer. 
89:3,  13).  This  word  was  interpreted  as  equiva- 
lent to  cMef  of  the  magi.  The  term  magi  was 
used  as  the  name  for  priests  and  wise  men  among 
the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  These  per- 
sons were  supposed  to  be  adepts  in  that  secret 
learning  which  in  remote  antiquity  had  its  seat  in 
Egypt,  and  later  in  Chaldea,  from  which  latter 
fact  they  were  often  called  **  Chaldeans  "  (Dan.  2:2, 
sq. ;  4:7 ;  6:7,  11,  80).  They  formed  five  classes : 
The  Chartummim,  expounders  of  sacred  writings 
and  interpreters  of  signs  (Dan.  1:20;  2:2;  6:4); 
the  Ashaphim^  conjurers  (2:10;  6:7,  11);  the  Me- 
ka»hepkim^  exorcists,  soothsayers,  magicians,  di- 
riners  (Dan.  2:2;  comp.  Isa.  47:9,  18;  Jer.  27:9); 
the  Gozrrim^  carters  of  nativities,  astrologists  (Dan. 
2:27 ;  5:7, 1 1) ;  and  the  Chatdim,  Chaldeans  in  the 
narrower  sense  (2:6,  10;  4:4;  6:7).  The  magi 
took  their  places  among  *Uhe  astrologers  and 
stargazers  and  monthly  prognosticators."  It  is 
with  such  men  that  we  have  to  think  of  Daniel 
and  his  felIow.exiles  as  associated.  They  are  de- 
ecribed  as  •*  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the  magician? 
and  astrologers  "  (1 :20).  The  office  which  Darnel 
accepted  (5:11)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of 
the  Rab-mag  who  first  came  before  us. 

2.  Later  Meaning.  We  find  that  the  word 
vMgi  presented  itself  to  the  Greeks  as  connected 
with  a  foreign  system  of  divination  and  the  re- 
Ugioa  of  a  foe  whom  they  had  conquered;  and 
soon  became  a  byword  for  the  worst  form  of  im- 
posture.  The  swarms  of  impostors  that  were  to 
be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
known  as  "Chaldei,"  "  Mathematici,"  and  the 
like,  bore  this  name  also.  We  need  not  wonder, 
accordingly,  to  find  that  this  is  the  predominant 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  noun  and  the  verb  derived  from 
it  are  used  by  St.  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor, 
who  is  therefore  known  distinctively  as  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  8:9).  Another  of  the  same  class 
(Bar.jesns)  is  described  (13:8)  as  having,  hi  his 
oosmomen  Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to 
Magus.  In  one  memorable  instance,  however, 
the  word  retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better 
meaning.  In  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  written  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief  of  early  Christian 
writers  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine, 
we  find  it,  not  as  embodying  the  contempt  which 
the  fraud  of  impostors  had  brought  upon  it,  but 
in  the  sense  which  it  had  of  old,  as  associated 
with  a  religion  which  they  respected,  and  of  an 
order  of  which  one  of  their  own  prophets  had 
been  the  head.  Thus,  the  evangelist  would  prob- 
ably tee  in  them  men  at  once  astronomers  and 


astrologers,  but  not  mingling  any  conscious  fraud 
with  their  efforts  after  a  higher  knowledge  (Matt. 
2:1).  The  indefinite  expression,  "  from  the  east" 
(see  Matt.  8:11;  24:27;  Luke  18:29;  Rev.  21:13), 
leads  us  to  assume  that  the  writer  himftelf  had  no 
more  precise  information  at  his  command.  "  It 
is  entirely  baseless  to  determine  their  number 
from  the  three/old  gifts,  and  to  regard  them  as 
kings  on  account  of  Psa.  68:80,  32;  72:10;  Isa. 
49:7;  60:8,  10."  From  a  very  early  period  the 
Church  has  believed  the  magi  to  be  the  first  Gen- 
tile worshipers  of  the  Christ  **  The  expectations 
of  the  Jews,  that  their  Messiah  was  to  rule  over 
the  world,  might  at  that  period  have  been  suffi- 
ciently disseminated  throughout  the  foreign  coun- 
tries of  the  East  to  lead  heathen  astrologers,  for 
the  object  in  question,  to  the  Jewish  capital" 
(Meyer,  Com,^  in  loc;  Smith,  Bib.  Did,,  s.  v.). 
See  Star. 

MAGIC,  MAGICIANS  (from  Heb.  X2':n, 
kheh^-retj  to  engrave^  and  so  to  draw  magical  lii^a 
or  circles),  the  art  or  science  of  working  wonders 
beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  man.  "  Magic  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — natural  or  scientific, 
and  supernatural  or  spiritual — the  one  attributed 
its  wonders  to  a  deep,  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  of  nature ;  the  other  to  celestial  or  in- 
fernal agency.  But  both  systems  seem  to  have 
taken  their  origin  in  traditional  accounts  of  early 
miracles — in  attempts  to  investigate  how  such 
miracles  were  performed,  and  whether  it  were 
possible  or  not  to  imitate  them.  The  theory  of 
atoms  held  by  the  Epicureans  appears  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  most  magical  speculations.  It 
may  be  expressed  somewhat  after  this  manner: 
All  changes  in  nature  take  place  by  the  operation 
of  atoms,  and  must  t^tm<z/e/y,  therefore,  be  effected 
by  mechanical  action.  Wherever  man  can  substi- 
tute artificial  action  of  the  same  kind,  he  can  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  those  of  nature.  It  re- 
quired, in  the  first  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
in  which  nature  acted ;  and,  secondly,  the  power 
of  applying  the  same  agencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spiritual  or  geotic  (literally  "  terrestrial,"  and 
so  tuperstiiious)  magic  relied  entirely  on  the  powers 
of  spiritual  beings ;  it  demanded  no  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  rarely  required  any  moral  or  intellec- 
tual preparation.  Its  works  were  understood  to 
be  purely  miraculous;  and  those  who  practiced 
it  claimed  the  wonder-working  power  only  by 
means  of  mighty  and  unseen  intelligences  in  ob- 
taining communion  with  and  authority  over  whom 
their  science  consisted  "  (Imp.  Bib,  Diet.,  s.  v.). 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  article  M  Aai,there  were  among 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  etc.,  classes  who  were 
expert  in  magical  arts.  We  will  refer  to  these  be- 
fore calling  attention  to  the  Scripture  accounts. 

1.  Egypt.  The  god  Thot,  having  pointed  out 
the  evil  to  men,  gave  to  them  at  the  same  time 
the  remedy.  The  magical  arts,  of  which  he  was 
the  repository,  made  him  virtual  master  of  the 
other  gods.  Their  mystic  names,  their  secret 
weaknesses,  the  perils  they  most  feared,  cere- 
monies by  which  they  could  be  subdued,  prayers 
which  they  must  grant  under  penalty  of  misfortune 
or  death,  were  all  known  to  him.  This  wisdom, 
transmitted  to  his  worshipers,  gave  them  the  same 
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authoritj  in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  nether  world. 
Thus,  thej  could  bind  or  loose  Osiris,  Sit,  Anubis, 
or  even  Thot  himself;  send  them  forih,  recall 
them,  constrain  them  to  work  or  fight  for  them. 

Very  naturally,  this  great  power  exposed  the 
magicians  to  temptations,  being  often  led  to  use  it 
to  the  detriment  of  others,  to  satisfy  8pite,or  gratify 
their  grosser  appetites.  Many  made  a  gain  of 
their  knowledge,  putting  it  at  the  service  of  the 
ignorant  who  would  pay  for  it.  They  pretended 
to  be  able  to  bring  on  sicknesses,  deceptive  or  terri- 
fying dreams,  specters,  constrain  the  wills  of  men, 
cause  women  to  be  victims  of  infatuation,  etc. 
Magic  was  not  supposed  to  be  all  powerful  against 
destiny ;  thus,  fate  decreed  that  the  man  bom  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Paophi  would  die  of  a  snake 
bile,  but  magic  might  decide  as  to  the  year  in 
which  his  death  would  occur.  Still  more  efficacious 
were  the  arts  of  magic  in  combating  the  influences 
of  secondary  deities,  the  evil  eye,  and  the  spells  of 
man.  After  expelling  the  hurtful  deity  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  health  of  the  victim,  and 
thus  the  magician  was  naturally  led  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  Magic  was  also  invoked  against  magic, 
and  thus  rivalry  arose  among  magicians. 

Among  the  officers  of  distinction  in  the  royal 
household  were  the  **  masters  of  the  secrets  of 
heaven,'^  those  who  see  what  is  in  the  firmament, 
on  the  earth,  and  in  hades ;  those  who  know  all 
the  charms  of  the  soothsayers,  prophets,  or  ma- 
gicians. The  laws  of  the  seasons  and  the  stars, 
propitious  months,  days,  or  hours,  presented  no 
mysteries  to  them,  drawing,  as  they  did,  their  in- 
spiration from  the  magical  books  of  the  god  Thot. 
They  understood  the  art  of  curing  the  sick,  inter- 
preting dreams,  invoking  or  obliging  the  gods  to 
aid  them,  etc.  The  great  lords  themselves  deigned 
to  become  initiated  into  the  occult  sciences,  and 
were  invested  with  these  formidable  powers ;  sor- 
cery was  not  considered  incompatible  with  royalty, 
and  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  often  took  Pharaoh 
himself  as  a  pupil.  The  Egyptians  thought  *Uhat 
everythinpr  that  happened  was  owing  to  tlie  action 
of  some  divinity.  They  believed,  therefore,  in  the 
incessant  intervention  of  the  gods ;  and  their  magi- 
cal literature  is  based  on  the  notion  of  frightening 
one  god  by  the  terrors  of  a  more  powerful  divinity, 
either  by  prayer  placing  a  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  divinity,  or  by  the  person  actually 
assuming  its  name  and  authority.  Sometimes 
threats  are  uttered  against  a  god ;  or  rather,  as  an 
Egyptian  priest  (Abammon  by  name)  said,  the 
daifiove^^  i.  e.,  subordinate  ministers  of  the  gods  " 
(Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  pp.  212,  281, 282 ; 
Renouf,  ReVtgion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  219,  sq.). 

2.  Chaldea.  The  Chaldeans  believed  that  the 
operations  of  nature  were  not  carried  on  under 
impersonal  and  unswerving  laws,  but  by  voluntary 
and  rational  agents,  sway^  by  an  inexorable  fatie 
against  which  they  dared  not  rebel,  but  still  free 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  avert  by  magic 
the  decrees  of  destiny,  or  at  least  to  retard  their 
execution.  **  From  this  conception  of  things  each 
subordinate  science  was  obliged  to  make  its  in- 
vestigations in  two  perfectly  distinct  regions ;  it 
had  first  to  determine  the  material  facts  within  its 
competence — such  as  the  position  of  the  stars,  for 
instance,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  malady ;  it  had 


then  to  discover  the  beings  which  revealed  them- 
selves through  these  material  manifestations,  their 
names  and  characters.  When  once  it  had  obtained 
this  information,  and  could  lay  its  hand  upon  them, 
it  could  compel  them  to  work  on  its  behalf ;  science 
was  thus  nothing  else  than  the  application  of 
magic  to  a  particular  class  of  phenomena.  .  .  . 
Chaldea  abounded  with  soothsayers  (q.  v.)  and 
necromancers  (q.  v.)  no  less  than  with  astrologers 
(q.  v.),  to  whom  the  sick  were  confided,  as  expert 
in  casting  out  demons  and  spirits.  Consultatloiis 
and  medical  treatment  were,  therefore,  religioufl 
offices,  in  which  were  involved  purifications,  offer- 
ings, and  a  whole  ritual  of  mysterious  words  and 
gestures.  The  use  of  magical  words  was  often 
accompanied  by  remedies,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  grotesque  and  disgusting  in  their  composition ; 
(these)  filled  the  possessing  spirits  with  disgust, 
and  became  the  means  of  relief  owing  to  the  in- 
vincible horror  with  which  they  inspired  the  per- 
secuting demons.  .  .  .  The  neighboring  barbaric 
peoples  were  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  as  the 
Chaldeans  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  governed  it. 
They  lived  likewise  in  perpetual  fear  of  those  in- 
visible beings  whose  changeable  and  arbitrary  will 
actuated  all  visible  phenomena.  ...  In  the  eyes 
of  these  barbarians,  the  Chaldeans  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  the  very  powers  which  they  them- 
selves lacked*'  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.,  p.780,8q.). 

3.  Scripture  Accoimts.  The  eariiest  ac- 
count of  any  magical  proceedings  recorded  in 
Scripture  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Rachel 
(Gen.  81:19,  80,  82-86).  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  practice  of  magic  in  Padan-araro  at 
that  early  time.  The  terapbim  were  consulted  by 
the  Israelites  for  oracular  answers  (Judg.  18:6,  6 ; 
Zech.  10:2).  The  only  accoimt  of  divining  by 
teraphim  is  in  the  record  of  Nebuchadneziar's 
advance  against  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  21:19-22). 

In  Gren.  44:6,  referring  to  the  cup  found  in 
Benjamin's  sack,  we  read :  "  Is  not  this  it  in  which 
my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divinetb?" 
(see  Cup,  4).  We  cannot  infer  with  certainty  that 
Joseph  actually  adopted  this  superstitious  practice. 
The  intention  of  the  statement  may  simply  have 
been  to  represent  the  goblet  as  a  sacred  vessel, 
and  Joseph  as  acquainted  with  the  most  secret 
thing  (v.  16). 

In  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses  the  ma 
gicians  are  spoken  of  as  a  class.  When  Pharaoh'a 
officers  wei*e  troubled  by  their  dreams,  being  in 
prison,  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  interpreter. 
Before  Joseph  explained  the  dreams  he  disclaimed 
the  power  of  interpreting  save  by  the  divine  aid, 
saving,  "  (Do)  not  interpretations  (belong)  to  God  ? 
Tell  me  (them),  I  pray  you  "  (Gen.  40:8).  In  like 
manner,  when  Pharaoh  had  his  two  dreams,  we 
find  that  he  had  recourse  to  those  who  professed 
to  interpret  dreams.  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  was  told 
by  Pharaoh  that  he  had  heard  that  he  could  in- 
terpret a  dream.  From  the  expectations  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the 
knowledge  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians pretended. 

The  Bible  narrative  of  the  events  immediately 
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preceding  the  Exodus  introduces  the  magicians. 
When  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  changed  into  a  ser- 
pent, it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  called  his  magicians, 
and  ^  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  en- 
chantments *"  (Exod.  7:11).  The  same  is  said  of 
their  imitation  of  the  first  and  second  plague 
(7:22 ;  8:7).  But  when  they  attempted  to  imitate 
Moses  in  the  plague  of  the  lice,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, for  it  is  recorded  that  **  the  magicians  did 
so  with  their  enchantments  to  bring  forth  lice,  but 
they  could  not"  (8:18).  Whether  the  magicians 
really  did  what  they  appeared  to  do,  or  only  per- 
formed a  clever  trick,  hais  been  a  question  of  much 
dispute.  Some  contend  that  they  did  produce  the 
same  sort  of  miracle  as  that  wrought  through 
Moses,  and  that  this  was  through  demoniacal  in- 
fluence. It  would  seem  the  writer^s  intention  to 
intimate  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  considered 
Moses  to  be  one  of  their  own  profession — what  he 
did,  that  they  claimed  to  be  able  to  do  also — he 
worked  by  the  same  means,  and  only  exceeded 
them  in  degree.  And  this  was  unquestionably  the 
opinion  of  the  king  himself.  That  they  could  not 
produce  lice  seems  to  be  conclusive  proof  against 
their  having  acted  through  supernatural  agency, 
for  why  should  demoniacal  power  stop  there? 
They  admitted  that  this  plague  was  from  Jehovah, 
and  the  next  plague,  that  of  boils,  attacked  them 
to  their  discomfiture. 

Balaam  (see  Num.  22:6,  sq. ;  Josh.  18:22)  fur- 
nirdies  us  another  case  of  a  man  accustomed  to  use 
incantations ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Balak  believed, 
in  common  with  the  whole  ancient  world,  in  the 
real  power  and  operation  of  the  curses,  anathemas, 
and  Incantations  pronounced  by  priests,  sooth- 
sayers, etc. 

Saol  attempted  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
future  in  ungodly  ways,  and  conunanded  his  serv- 
ants to  seek  for  a  woman  that  had  a  familiar 
spirit;  the  mistress  of  a  conjuring  spirit  with 
which  the  dead  were  conjured  up  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiry  concerning  the  future  (see 
Nbcbomanct,  below).  The  supernatural  terror 
with  which  the  account  is  full  cannot  however  be 
proved  to  be  due  to  this  art ;  for  it  has  always 
been  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  appearing  of 
Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  declar- 
ing  the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  wns  caused 
by  the  witches  incantations.  The  witch  is  no 
more  than  a  bystander  after  the  first ;  she  sees 
Samuel,  and  that  is  alL 

The  prophets,  through  their  condemnation  of 
them,  tell  us  that  magical  practices  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  later  days  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Isaiah  (2:6)  says  that  the  people  were 
**  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines/*  understood  by 
Belitzsch  {Com,^  in  loc.)  to  mean  ** cloud-gather- 
ers," or  "storm-raisers."  In  another  place  (8:19) 
he  reproves  the  people  for  seeking  those  **  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  wizards  that  peep"  (R.  V. 
•*durp")  and  mutter;  while  in  47:12,  18,  the 
magic  of  Babylon  is  characterized  by  the  promi- 
nence given  to  astrology.  Micah  (8:5-7)  refers  to 
the  prevalence  of  divination  among  those  who 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of 
Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols  as  Ahab's 
seem  to  have  been. 

Jeremiah    was   constantly  opposed   by  false 


prophets,  who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  saying  that  they  had  dreamt,  when  they 
told  false  visions,  and  who  practiced  various 
magical  arts  (Jer.  14:14;  28:25,  sq.;  27:9,  10). 

From  Ezekiel  (8:7-12)  we  learn  that  fetishism 
was  among  the  idolatries  which  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  latest  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had 
adopted  from  their  neighbors.  The  passage  ( 1 3: 1 8) 
is  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  the  making  of 
amulets ;  while  others  believe  that  it  is  figurative 
of  hiding  the  truth.    Sec  Kerchief. 

Daniel,  when  taken  captive,  was  instructed  in 
the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  placed  among 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (2:18),  by  whom  we  are 
to  understand  the  miagi,  for  the  term  is  used  as 
including  magicians,  sorcerers,  enchanters,  astrol- 
ogers, and  Chaldeans,  the  last  being  apparently 
the  most  important  class  (2:2,  4,  sq. ;  comp.  1:20). 
As  in  other  cases  the  true  prophet  was  put  to  the 
test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  succeeded  where 
they  utterly  failed. 

After  the  captivity  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic  Zech- 
ariah  speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and 
diviners  (10:2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very 
names  of  idols  should  be  forgotten  and  false 
prophets  have  virtually  ceased  (18:1-4),  yet  in 
neither  case  does  it  seem  certain  that  he  is  alluding 
to  the  usages  of  his  own  day.  In  the  Apocrypha 
we  find  indications  that  in  the  later  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era  magic  was  no  longer 
practiced  by  educated  Jews. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  read  very  little  of 
magic.  Philip  the  deacon  found  in  Samaria  Simon, 
a  famous  magician,  known  as  Simon  Migus  (q.  v.), 
who,  while  having  great  power  with  the  people,  is 
not  said  to  have  been  able' to  work  wonders.  At 
Paphos,  Ely  mas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false 
prophet,  was  struck  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word 
of  Paul  (Acts  13:6-12);  while  at  Ephesus,  certain 
Jewish  exorcists,  sigpially  failing  in  their  endeavor 
to  cast  out  demons,  abandoned  their  practice  of 
the  magical  arts.  We  have  also  the  remarkable 
case  of  Paul  casting  out  the  "  spirit  of  divination  " 
from  a  damsel  who  **  brought  her  masters  much 
gain  by  foretelling"  (Acts  16:16-18).  "Our  ex- 
amination of  the  various  notices  of  magic  in  the 
Bible  gives  us  this  general  result :  They  do  not,  as 
far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state  positively 
that  any  but  illusive  results  were  produced  by 
magical  rites.  They  therefore  afford  no  evidence 
that  man  can  gain  supernatural  powers  to  use  at 
bis  will." 

4.  Magic  Forbidden.  The  law  contains  very 
distinct  prohibitions  of  all  magical  arts.  Besides 
several  passages  condemning  them,  in  one  place 
there  is  a  specification  which  is  so  full  that  it 
seems  evident  that  its  object  is  to  include  every 
kind  of  magical  art.  The  Israelites  are  com- 
manded in  the  place  referred  to  not  to  learn  the 
abominations  of  the  peoples  of  the  promised  land. 
Then  follows  this  prohibition :  "  There  shall  not 
be  found  among  you  anyone  that  maketh  his  son 
or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that 
uses  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an 
enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter 
with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer" 
(Deut  18:10,  11).    It  is  added  that  these  are 
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abominations,  and  that  because  •  of  them  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  out  from  before  the 
Israelites. 

5.  Various  Forms.  As  stated  in  article 
Divination  (q.  y.),  there  were  forms  of  ascertain- 
ing the  divine  will,  and  future  events  which  were 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and,  therefore,  not  forbid- 
den. Two  other  classes  of  divination  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture — those  forbidden  and  those 
without  special  sanction  or  reprobation.  We  group 
these  together  for  greater  convenience  in  the  study 
of  the  subject : 

(1)  Aitrologer(Heb.andCliald.  t);^«,  iul^hawf^ 
an  eiicliartter,  Dan.  1:20;  2:2,  10,  27;  4:7;  6:7,  11, 
15),  one  who  professed  to  foretell  future  events 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stars ;  a  forecaster  of 
nativities,  horoscopes,  and  thus  determined  the 
fate  of  men  from  the  position  and  movement  of 
the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  Among  the 
Ej^yptians  the  days  were  supposed  to  have  special 
virtues,  "  which  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  know 
if  he  wished  to  profit  by  the  advanuges,  or  escape 
the  perils  which  they  possessed  for  him."  Among 
the  Chaldeans  astronomy  was  considered  as  "  the 
mistress  of  the  world;  taught  secretly  in  the 
temples,  its  adepts — at  least  those  who  passed 
through  the  regular  curriculum  of  study  which  it 
required — became  almost  a  distinct  class  in  society. 
The  occupation  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  its  ac- 
complished professors  had  numerous  rivals  whose 
educational  antecedents  were  unknown,  but  who 
excited  the  envy  of  the  experts  in  their  trading 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  These  quacks 
went  about  the  country  drawing  up  horoscopes 
and  arranging  schemes  of  birthday  prognostica- 
tions, of  which  the  majority  were  without  any 
authentic  warranty"  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.). 

(2)  Belomanoj,  or  divination  by  arrows.  It  is 
said  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  **  he  made  his  arrows 
bright"  (Ezek.  21:21),  more  strictly,  the  quiver 
with  the  arrows.  On  this  practice  itself  Jerome 
writes :  "  He  consults  the  oracle  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  nation,  putting  hi?  arrows  into  a 
quiver,  and  mixing  them  together,  with  the  names 
of  individuals  inscribed  or  stamped  upon  them,  to 
see  whose  arrow  will  come  out,  and  which  state 
shall  bo  first  attacked."  In  this  case  Jerusalem 
was  the  ill-fated  object  of  this  divination,  as  we 
learn  from  the  next  verse,  "  At  his  right  hand 
was  the  divination  for  Jerusalem."  The  arrow 
lot  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  similar  to  this; 
also  that  of  the  ancient  Arabs.  Another  kind  of 
arrow  lot  was  by  shooting.  Three  suitors  of  an 
Eastern  prince.^s  decided  their  claims  by  shooting 
each  an  arrow  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  The 
arrow  taking  the  longest  flight  indicated  the  name 
of  the  successful  competitor.  This  sort  of  divina- 
tion is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  arrow  shot 
by  Jonathan,  which  was  an  understood  sign ;  nor 
the  shooting  of  the  arrows  by  Joash,  king  of 
Israel,  at  the  command  of  the  prophet,  in  which 
we  have  a  symbolical  prophecy. 

.  (8)  Tlie  Chaldeam.  Among  others  consulted 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  respecting  his  dream  were 
the  Chaldeans.  Among  an  Aramaic  people  the 
priests  In  a  stricter  sense  were  called  Chaldeans, 
from  the  fact  of  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the 


Chaldean  people  in  Babylonia.  These  Chaldeans 
sought  their  greatest  glory  in  the  study  of  astrol- 
ogy, and  also  possessed  the  knowledge  of  divina- 
tion from  omens,  of  expounding  of  dreams  and 
prodigies,  and  of  skilfully  casting  horoscopes 
(Keil,  Com,  on  Dan.  2:2). 

(4)  Charm  (Heb.  ^TJD,  law-Hash^  to  whiMper), 
a  word  used  to  express  tterperU  charming  (Psa.  58: 
6;  Jer.  8:17;  Eccles.  10:11).  "In  the  fir^t  of 
these  passages  lawkJiosh  occurs  in  connection  with 
kheh*htr  (Ileb.  ^T}^  a  confederacy^  i.  e.,  with  the 
spirits  of  the  other  world),  which  is  rendered  in 
the  same  manner  and  has  a  similar  meaning.  It 
is  certain  that  from  time  immemorial  certain  peo- 
ple of  the  East  have  exercised  remarkable  power 
over  even  the  most  poisonous  of  serpents "  (see 
Serpent  Charmek).  The  "  chanrer  "  mentioned  in 
Deut.  18:11  (Heb.  ^n,  hheh'-ber)  is  one  who  pro- 
nounced a  ban,  probably  referring  to  the  custom 
of  binding  or  banning  by  magical  knots.  Another 
reference  to  charmer  is  found  in  Isa.  19:S  (Heb. 
D'^IiNn,  haw-iUeem'^  muUerert\  and  is  thought  to 
refer  to  ventriloquists. 

(5)  DiTination,  divinen.  Generally  speaking, 
"divination  differs  from  prophecy  in  that  the  one 
is  a  human  device  while  the  other  is  a  divine 
gift — the  one  an  unwarranted  prying  into  the  fu- 
ture by  means  of  magical  arts,  superstitious  incan- 
tations, or  natural  signs,  arbitrarily  interpreted ; 
the  other  a  partially  disclosed  insight  into  the  fu- 
ture by  the  supernatural  aid  of  Him  who  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning "  {Imp.  Diet.^  s.  v.).  In 
Scripture  the  diviners  were  false  prophets,  and 
divination  was  allied  to  witchcraft  and  idolatry 
(Deut  18:10,  18;  Josh.  18:22;  Jer.  27:9,  etc.). 

(6)  Dreams,  diyinatloB  by.  The  Hebrews, 
along  with  other  orientals,  greatly  regarded 
dreams,  and  applied  for  their  interpretation  to 
those  who  undertook  to  explain  them.  Such 
diviners  were  called  oneirocritics  and  the  art  itself 
oneiroinancy.  Dreams  were  looked  upon  from  the 
earliest  antiquity  as  premonitions  from  their  idol 
gods  to  future  events.  Opposed  to  this  was  the 
command  of  Jehovah  forbidding  his  people  from 
observing  dreams  and  from  consulting  explainers 
of  them.  Those  who  pretended  to  have  prophetic 
dreams  and  to  foretell  future  events,  even  though 
what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had  any 
tendency  to  promote  idolatry,  were  put  to  death 
(Deut  18:1-4).  **In  opposition  to  the  word  of 
God  no  prophets  were  to  be  received,  although 
they  rained  signs  and  wonders — not  even  an  angel 
from  heaven"  (Gal.  1:8). 

(7)  Endhantment.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  several  Hebrew  words :  (I)  Kaw-khtuh'  (^Ijf), 
to  whisper^  a  spell,  hence  to  practice  divination, 
in  general  (I.ev.  19:26;  Num.  23:28;  24:1;  Deut, 
18:10;  2  Kings  17:17;  21:6);  (2)  LavhkhMhf 
(Cnb  Eccles.  10:11),  incantation  (see  No.  12), 
(3)  Loot  (Cilb),  literally  to  muffle  up,  hence  to  use 
magic  arts  (Exod.  7:11, 12;  8:7,  18);  (4)  Jw-nan* 
(1=?),  to  cover  with  a  cloud),  hence  to  practice  sor- 
eery  (Jer.  27:9);  (6)  AAaw-ftar' C^H),  to  bind^ 
i.  e.,  with  a  spell,  to  charm  (Isa.  47:9,  12). 
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(8)  Szofdit  (6r.  k^opKiar^,  ez-or-kis-iaee^^  om 
who  exaeU  an  o€Uh\  one  who  employs  a  formula 
of  conjuration  for  expelling  demons  (Acts  19:18). 
"  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  this  passage,  as 
the  designation  of  a  well-known  class  of  persons 
to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  con- 
firms what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  among  the  Jews.'' 
Among  all  the  references  to  exorcism,  as  practiced 
by  the  Jews,  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  12:27 ; 
Mark  9:38;  Luke  9:49,  50),  we  find  only  one  in- 
stance which  affords  any  clew  to  the  means  em- 
plojed  (Acts  19:13).  In  this  passage  it  is  said  that 
"certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exori^ists,  took  upon 
them  to  call  over  *'  a  demoniac  *^  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  saying,  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom 
Paul  preacheth/'    See  Demon. 

(9)  Familiar  ipixits,  oonsnlter  with.    See  Kso- 

ROXAMCKR,  below. 

(10)  Idolomancy,  i.  e.,  consulting  with  images, 
literally  teraphim.  These  household  gods  of  the 
Shemitic  nations  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  time  of  Laban  (Gen.  81:19). 
They  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam.  19:18)  con- 
sulted as  **  idols,*'  from  which  the  excited  wor- 
shipers fancied  that  they  received  oracular  re- 
sponses (Ezek.  21:21 ;  Zech.  10:2). 

(11)  Magician,  a  general  term  including  all 
those  who  worked  wonders  beyond  the  ordinary 
powers  of  man.     See  head  of  this  article. 

(18)  Heeromancer  (Heb.  trrW3n"bN  ttj*!^,  one 
woho  inquires  of  Ike  dead)y  one  who  pretends  to 
be  able  by  incantations  to  call  up  the  dead 
to  consult  them  respecting  things  unknown  to 
the  living.  A  few,  such  as  Cicero  {Titsc,^  i, 
1<(,  87X  scouted  the  idea,  but  the  practice  held 
its  ground  in  pagan  and  even  Christian  lands  un- 
til the  present  The  Eastern  magi  were  especially 
famed  for  necromantic  skill  The  necromancer  was 
supposed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  conjuring  spirit, 
L  e.,  of  a  spirit  with  which  the  dead  were  conjured 
up,  for  Uie  purpose  of  making  inquiry  concerning 
the  future  (see  Lev.  19:81).  Such  a  person  was 
the  witch  of  Endor,  to  whose  incantations  the 
shade  of  Samuel  responded  (see  Saul).  It  is  evi- 
dent from  her  exclamation  that  she  was  surprised 
at  this  appearance,  and  that  she  was  not  really 
able  to  conjure  up  departed  spirits  or  persons 
who  had  died.  The  familiar  spirit  (Heb.  ^id^,  obe, 
a  leathern  boitle\  was  supposed  to  be  granted  to 
the  necromancer  as  a  servant  or  attendant,  and 
boond  to  him  by  the  ties  or  obligations  of  witch- 
craft. To  the  spirits  of  the  departed  thus  evoked 
the  necromancer  lent  a  low,  soft,  almost  whisper- 
ing voice  (Isa.  8:19;  comp.  19:8),  as  seemed  natu- 
ral for  such  shades.  It  iis  not  certain  that  these 
motterings  and  whisperings  were  produced  by 
ventriloquism,  although  this  may  be  the  case,  as 
rentriloqaism  was  one  of  the  arts  of  ancient  jug- 
glers. "  In  most  parts,  of  Greece  necromancy  was 
practiced  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in  the 
temples:  in  Thessaly  it  was  the  profession  of 
a  distinct  class  of  persons  called  Psychagogoi 
(erokers  of  spirits)."  Necromancy  was  forbidden 
to  the  Israelites  as  a  heathen  superstition  (Lev.  19: 
3 IX  and  they  who  disobeyed  were  threatened  with 
death  (Lev.  20:6 ;  Deut  8:11).    StiU  it  found  its 


way  among  them,  especially  when  idolaters  occu- 
pied the  throne  (2  Kings  21:6 ;  2  Chron.  88:6 ;  Isa. 
8:19;  29:4;  comp.  19:8,  where  the  Egyptian  en- 
chantments are  mentioned). 

(18)  Prognorticators  (Heb.  Q^l^?  D^T*™, 
making  known  as  to  the  months)  are  mentioned  in 
Isa.  47:18,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating  the 
astrological  superstitions  of  the  Chaldeans.  See 
Astrology. 

(14)  Eabdomanoy  (Gr.  />dpdoc,  hrah'-doe,  a 
staffs  and  fiavrela^  man-ti^-ah^  divination\  divina- 
tion by  rods.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  calls  this  an  in- 
vention of  the  Chatdeans,  and  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting in  this,  that  two  rods  were  held  upright, 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  while  forms  of  incanta- 
tion were  being  uttered ;  and  the  oracle  was  in- 
ferred by  the  way  in  which  they  fell,  whether  for- 
ward or  backward,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
This  custom  is  referred  to  in  the  passage,  "  And 
their  staff  declareth  unto  them  "  (Hos.  4:12),  as  an 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  Israel  to  idolatry. 

(16)  Soothsayer,  soothsaying,  the  rendering  of 
several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words:  (I)  Kaw-sam' 
(fi?jj),  to  dietribute^  determine  by  lot  (Josh.  13:22), 
where  Balaam  is  so  called ;  (2)  Aw-nan'  ("j?^,  to 
act  covertly.  In  Isa.  2:6,  Mic.  5:12,  soothsayers 
are  supposed  to  mean  "diviners  of  the  clouds,*' 
the  word  used  of  the  Chaldean  diviners  who  stud- 
ied the  clouds ;  (3)  Ohez-ar^  (^??)>  to  ^<«»Ty»  ^- 
termine  (Dan,  2:27;  4:7;  6:7,  11),  is  applied  to 
Chaldean  astrologers,  "  who  by  casting  nativities 
and  by  various  arts  of  computing  and  divining, 
foretold  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  individuals  " 
(Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.). 

(16)  Soroery  (Heb.  from  C]^?,  kaw-ehaf,  to 
whisper:  Gr.  iiaytia^  mag-i'-ah,  Acts  8:11 ;  <l>apfia- 
Ktia^  far-mak-i'-ah^  mediccUion).  A  sorcerer  was 
one  who  professed  to  tell  the  lot  of  others,  to  have 
power  with  evil  spirits  (Isa.  47:9,  12;  Dan.  2:2), 
and  was  severely  denounced  (Mai.  8:6;  Rev.  21:8; 
22:16).  This  art  was  also  practiced  in  connection 
with  pharmacy,  the  mixing  of  drugs  and  medical 
compounds  (Rev.  9:21 ;  18:23). 

(17)  Splandmomancy,  divination  by  inspection 
of  entraiLs,  was  practiced  in  Rome  by  the  Etrurian 
soothsayers,  and  frequently  referred  to  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  Cicero  (De  Dicin.^  ii,  16)  men- 
tions the  importance  of  the  liver  in  divination  of 
this  kind.  One  example  of  this  is  contained  in 
Scripture  (Ezek.  21:21),  where  it  is  said  that  the 
king  of  Babylon  **  looked  in  the  liver,"  when  he 
came  to  the  **  parting  of  the  way,"  to  decide  as  to 
his  future  course. 

(18)  Stargaier  (Heb.  tlTH,  kho-zeh\  beholder, 
and  ^?''3,  ko-kawb',  ttar)^  one  who  pretends  to 
foretell  what  will  happen  by  observing  the  stars 
(Isa.  47:18).     See  Astrology,  above. 

(19)  Witch,  witchcraft,  generally  the  rendering 
of  the  same  original  words  translated  **  sorcery," 
** sorcerer"  (see  above).  In  1  Sam.  16:23  it  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  &r:l^,  keh'-eem^  lot,  and  is  the 
pretended  divination  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  idolatrous  and  demoniacal  powers. 

(20)  Wiiard  (Heb.  '^^i^'!,  yid^hrO-nee',  a  knnw 
ing  one),  a  tenn  denoting  a  person  pretending  to  be 
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wise ;  but  the  term  is  usually  employed  as  the  mas- 
culine of  witch.  A  wizard  might  employ  any  of  the 
magical  arts  (Lev.  19:81;  20.27;  1  Sam.  28:8,  9), 
and  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  consult  any 
such(Deut  18:11). 

MAGISTRATE,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  and  referring 
to  a  public  civil  officer.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  the  corresponding  term  had 
a  much  wider  signification  than  the  term  magis- 
trate with  us. 

1.  ** There  was  no  magistrate  in  the  land*' 
(Judg.  18:7)  would  be  better  rendered  **no  one 
who  seized  the  government  to  himself,"  etc. 

2.  **  Magistrates  and  judges ''  (Ezra  7:25)  ought 
to  be  rendered  "judges  and  rulers." 

3.  Ar^'khone  (Gr.  apx^^^  fi^^i  rendered  magia- 
trate  (Luke  12:68),  signifies  one  Arst  in  power. 
Similar  in  derivation  and  meaning  is  ar-khay'  (Gr. 
apxi^y  Luke  12:11,  "mo^rtrtrotej;"  Tit.  8:1,  "prin- 
cipalities ").  Ark?ione  is  used  of  the  Messiah  as 
"the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  eiarth  "  (Rev.  1:6), 
and  of  Moses  as  the  judge  and  leader  of  the  Isra- 
elites. It  is  spoken  of  magistrates  of  any  kind, 
e.  g.,  the  high  priest  (Acts  28:6) ;  of  civil  judges 
(Acts  16:19);  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Matt  9: 
18,  28;  Mark  6:22;  Luke  8:41);  persons  of  influ- 
ence among  the  sects  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  also 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Luke  14:1 ;  18:18 ;  28: 
18,  86 ;  24:20,  etc.) ;  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  the 
fallen  angels  (Matt  9:84 ;  Mark  8:22 ;  Luke  11:16 ; 
John  12:81 ;  Eph.  2:2,  etc.). 

4.  Strat-at/-go»' (Gt.  arpaTrjrySg,  general),  properly 
signifies  the  leader  of  an  armg,  commander  ;  but 
in  the  New  Testament  a  civic  commander  (Acts  16: 
20,  22,  86,  86,  88;  Tit  8:1).  In  Roman  colonies 
and  municipal  towns  the  chief  magistrates  were 
usually  two  in  number  (called  duumviri).  These 
had  the  power  of  administering  justice  in  the  less 
important  cases.    See  Israkl,  Constitution  or. 

HAGNmCAL.    See  Glossary. 

MAGNIFY.    See  Glossary. 

HA'GOG  (Heb.  ^i^^,  maw-gogut^^  region  of 
Oog)  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  10:2 ;  1  Chron.  1:6,  as  the 
second  son  of  Japhet  but  understood  by  some  to 
be  the  name  of  a  people,  ^yce  {Hig?ier  Crit.,  etc., 
p.  125)  says  "Magog  is  associated  with  Gomer  in 
Genesis,  with  Gog  also  in  Ezekiel  (38:2;  89:6). 
Gog  is  described  by  the  prophet  as  belonging  to 
/the  land  of  Magog/  the  situation  of  which  is  de- 
fined by  its  proximity  to  *  the  isles  *  of  the  ^gean. 
It  is  clear  that  Lydia  is  meant,  and  that  by  Magog 
we  must  understand  *  the  land  of  Gog.'  Whatever 
be  the  explanntion,  Magog  was  not  the  only  coun- 
try we  know  of  in  the  name  of  which  the  initial 
Ma  appears  as  a  separable  prefix." 

MA'GOBr-MIS'SABIB  (Heb.  n'^?E>P  ^573, 
maw-gore^  minsaW'beeb'y  terror  round  alHmt)^  the 
name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Pashur  (q.  v.),  em- 
blematical of  his  fate  (Jer.  20:3-6). 

MAGTIASH  (Heb.  ^T'r^l  mag-pee^awsh\ 
moth-killer),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  joined 
the  covenant  made  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:20),  B.  C. 
446. 

MATTAH'.ATT  (1  Chron.  7:18).  See  Mahlah, 
No.  8. 


MATTA^.AT.TCRT.  (Heb.  ^^^t??,  mahJuil- 
al-aW,  praise  of  God). 

1.  The  son  of  the  patriarch  Cainan,  the  grand- 
son of  Seth.  Bom  when  hia  father  was  seventj 
years  of  age,  he  himself  became  the  father  of  Ja- 
red  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  died  when  he  was 
eight  hundred  and  ninety- five  years  old  (Gen.  6: 
12-17;  1  Chron.  1:2;  Luke  8:87),  in  which  pas- 
sage the  name  is  Anglicized  Maleleel. 

Z.  An  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  fam- 
ily of  Perez  (Pharez),  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah, 
who  resided  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
11:4),  B.  C.  before  686. 

MA'HALATH  (Heb.  nbTO,  makK^^alh% 
siekncM). 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ishmael  and  third  wife  of 
Esau  (Gen.  28:9 ;  86:8  ;  in  the  latter  passage  called 
Baslicmaih). 

2.  The  granddaughter  of  David,  daughter  of 
Jerimoth,  and  wife  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  11:18X 
B.  0.  934. 

3.  Part  of  title  of  Psalms  68  and  88.  See  Mn- 
siOAL  Tkrms. 

MA'HALI  (Exod.  6:19).    See  Mahli. 

MAHANAIM  (Heb.  0?:nXJ,  makh-an-ah'- 
yim,  double  camp,  or  double  host,  was  so  called  be- 
cause the  host  of  God  joined  that  of  Jacob  as  a 
safeguard),  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  north  of  the 
brook  Jabbok,  where  the  angels  of  QiA  appeared  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  82:1,  2).  The  name  was  afterward 
given  to  the  town  then  existing,  or  afterward 
founded,  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  on  the 
boundary  of  Gad  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  of 
Bashan  (Josh.  18:26,  80),  and  was  a  city  of  the 
Levites  (Josh.  21:88 ;  1  Chron.  6:80).  Here  Ish- 
bosheth  reigned  and  was  assassinated  (2  Sam.  2:8, 
12;  4:5-8).  Many  years  after  David  repaired  to 
Mahanaim,  and  was  entertained  by  Barzillai  (2  Sam. 
17:24,  27 ;  1  Kings  2:8).  Near  this  appears  to 
have  been  fought  the  battle  between  the  forces  of 
David  and  Absalom  (2  Sam.,  ch.  18).  It  was  named 
as  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who 
had  charge,  in  monthly  rotation,  of  the  provisions 
for  Solomon's  establishment  (1  Kings  4:14).  It 
has  not  been  positively  identified,  but  it  may  be 
that  it  is  represented  by  a  ruined  site  under  the 
name  of  Maneh. 

MA^ANEH-DAN  (Heb.  T?"J^.?n^,  makh. 
an-ag'-daton,  camp  of  Dan;  R.V.  **Mahaneh.dan"), 
a  place  at  which  six  hundred  Danites  once  en- 
camped before  the  capture  of  Laish  (Judg.  18: 
11-13).  It  was  "behind,"  i.e.,  west  of  Kirjath- 
jearira ;  and  was  called  "Dan  after  the  name  of 
their  father  "(18:29). 

MATTAP/AT  (Heb.  "'tltJP,  mah-har-ah^ee, 
hasty),  the  Netophathite  who  was  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  23:28;  1  Chron.  ll:80X  and 
was  appointed  captain,  for  the  tenth  month,  of  a 
contingent  of  twenty- four  thousand  men  (1  Chron. 
27:18),  B.  C.  about  960. 

MA'HATH  (Heb.  rn"!?,  makh'-aili,  erasure). 

1.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Amasai  and  father  of 
Elkanah,  in  the  ancestry  of  Henian  (1  Chron.  6: 
86),  B.  C.  before  1000. 

2.  Another  Kohathite,  who,  with  his  brother 
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Lerites,  took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
ander  Uezekiah(2  Chron.29:12),and  was  afterward 
appointed  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  sacred  o£fer- 
ings  (81:18),  B.  C.  719. 

MA^HAYITE  (Heb.  iriTO,  makK-av-eem\  re- 
vvnng)y  apparently  a  patrial  designation  of  Eliel, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chron.  11:46).  As  no 
place  or  person  Mahavahy  or  Mahavai,  is  any- 
where else  alluded  to  from  which  the  title  could 
have  been  derived,  a  corruption  in  the  text  is  sup- 
posed. Bertheaw  suggests  that  it  should  read, 
*'  he  of  Hahanaim." 

MAHA'ZIOTH  (Heb.  riN^rro,  maJch-az^^ 
oth*^  vmatu\,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Hcman 
the  Levite  (1  Chron.  25:4),  and  appointed  by  lot 
leader  of  the  twenty-third  division  of  temple  mu- 
sicians (v.  80X  B.  C.  before  960. 

MA'HEB^HAL^AL-HASH'-BAZ  (Heb. 
Ta  en  Vto  ^T^TO,  mah-hare'ahaw-lawl^khawsh- 
baz,  he  ha$ien$  to  the  spoU)  are  words  which  Isaiah 
was  commanded  to  write  upon  a  tablet,  and  after- 
ward to  give  as  a  symbolical  name  to  a  son  to  be 
bora  to  him  (Isa  8:1,  3). 

MAHOiAH  (Heb.  ?T^TO,  makh-Iavf%  dhease). 

1.  The  ddest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had,  of  the  tribe  of  Hanasseh,  who  married  among 
their  kindred,  and  so  kept  their  inheritance  (Num. 
26:3S;  27:1;  86:11 ;  Josh.  17:3),  B.  C.  1171. 

2.  Given  in  the  A.  V.  Mahalah,  as  the  name  of 
a  chOd,  whether  son  or  daughter  is  uncertain,  of 
Hamoleketh,  the  sister  of  Gilead,  a  Manassite 
(1  Chron.  7:18). 

MAHOJ  (Heb.  "'>rr;,  makUee",  sickly). 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Merari  and  grandson  of 
Levi  (Exod.  6:19,  A.  V.  MahaJi ;  Num.  8:20; 
1  Chron.  6:19 ;  23:21 ;  24:26;  Ezra  8:18).  He  had 
three  sons,  named  Libni  (1  Chron.  6:29),  Eleazar, 
and  Kish  (23:21 ;  24:28),  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Mahliten  (Num.  3:33  ;  26:58). 

2.  A  son  of  Mushi,  a  son  of  Merari,  and  there- 
fore nephew  of  the  preceding  (1  Chron.  28:23 ; 
24:80).  He  had  a  son,  Shamar  (6:47),  B.  C.  before 
1210. 

MAHIjITE  (Heb.  "^TO,  makh-lee'),  a  de- 
scendant of  Mabli  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Merari  (Num. 
8:33;  26:58). 

MAHIiON  (Heb.  "pbn-iS,  makh-loru^,  »ickly\ 
the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Elimelech  the  Beth- 
lehemite  and  Naomi.  Having  removed  to  Moab 
with  their  parenU,  Mahlon  married  Ruth  the  Mo- 
abitesR,  and  died  without  issue  (Ruth  1:2,  6;  4:9, 
lOX  B.  C.  before  1070. 

MA^OL  (Ueb.bim,  maw-kliole",  a  datice),  a 
person  who  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  men  renowned  for 
their  wisdom  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
4:31).  If  these  are  the  same  as  those  given 
(1  Chron.  2:6)  as  the  sons  of  Zerah,  the  word  must 
be  taken,  as  elsewhere,  to  denote  simply  their  pur- 
suit as  musical  composers,  an  art  ever  connected 
with  dancing. 

MAID,  MAIDEN,  the  rendering  of  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  differing  in  meaning 
bejrond  the  mere  matter  of  sex : 

(44)  67 


1.  Nek-ay-haw'  (Heb.  f^5^*i»  ^^-  12:6  only,  a 
maid  child),  a  female  from  the  sexual  form.  Simi- 
lar in  meaning  is  nah-ar-aw'  (Heb.  •^'J^5,  2  Kings 
5:2,  4 ;  Ezra  2:4,  9,  13 ;  Prov.  9:23),  correspond- 
ing  to  pahee-dia'-kay  (Gr.  ircudioiaj^  Mark  14:66; 
Luke  22:56),  a  girl  from  infancy  to  adolescence. 

2.  Beth-oo-law'  (Heb.  S^^'irb,  Exod.  22:16; 
Judg.  19:24;  Job  31:1;  Psa.  78:63;  Jer.  2:32; 
51:22),  a  virgiiiy  from  the  idea  of  separation. 
Similarly  al-maw'  (Heb.  ^^^"1  ^»  veiled^  kept  out  of 
sigJUy  Exod.  2:8). 

3.  Aw-maw'  (Heb.  ?^V«,  Gen.  80:3;  Exod.  21: 
20 ;  Lev.  25:6,  etc.);  shif-khato' (Jleh,  S^TOd,  Gen. 
80:7,  sq. ;  Psa.  123:2 ;  Isa.  24:2),  a  maidservant. 

MAIL,  COAT  OF.    See  Ariiob. 

MATMTCTl  (from  Heb.  VT",  khaw'^raU,  to 
wound.  Lev.  22:22 ;  Gr.  Kvlldq,  kool-los',  rocking 
about.  Matt.  15:30,  31;  18:8;  Mark  9:43;  ivdnrfpoc, 
an-ap'-ay-ros,  crippled,  Luke  14:13,  21),  deprived 
by  violence  of  some  necessary  mem ber.  Such  sacri- 
fices were  not  allowed  to  be  offered  (see  Lame, 

SACRinCES). 

MAINSAIL.    See  Ship. 

MA^EAZ  (Heb.  ypf,  maw-kais',  end,  hound- 
ary),  one  of  the  places  in  the  district  under  the 
supervision  of  "  the  son  of  Dekar  "  (1  Kings  4:9), 
one  of  Solomon's  puiTeyors.  Its  situation  is  un- 
known. 

MAKER  (Heb.  tVD^,  aw-saw',  to  make  in  the 
widest  sense ;  once  only,  in  Job  86:8>  5^3,  jt)ato-a/', 
to  do  and  so  make ;  also  ^StJ,  yaw-tsar',  to  mold)^ 
a  terra  usually  applied  to  God  as  creator  (Job  4:1 7 ; 
36:3  ;  Psa.  95:6 ;  Prov.  22:2  ;  Isa.  17:7,  etc ;  Hos. 
8:14).  It  is  used  of  man  in  Isa.  22:11  and  Hab.  2:18. 
The  expression  "  And  the  strong  shall  be  as  tow, 
and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark"  (Isa.  1:31),  has  a 
better  reading  in  the  margin  and  the  R.  V.,  *'  and 
his  work  as  a  spark.''  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
"  that  the  fire  of  judgment  need  not  come  from 
without.  Sin  carries  the  fire  of  indignation  within 
itself,  and  an  idol  is,  as  it  were,  an  idolater's  sin 
embodied  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  "  (De- 
litzsch,  Com.,  in  loc.). 

MAEHEO^TH  (Heb.  nrnp^^,  mak^iay- 
lot/i',  assemblies),  the  twenty-sixth  station  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  between  Haradah  and  Tahath 
(Num.  33:25,  26) ;  present  location  unknown. 

M  A  KKEO) AH  (Heb.  'rnWl  mak-kay-daw', 
herdsman^s  place),  a  royal  Canannite  city  in  the 
low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  12:16),  located  near 
the  place  at  which  Joshua  put  to  death  five  kings 
who  had  fought  against  Israel  (Josh.  10:10-29). 
It  was  afterward  assigned  to  Judah  (15:41). 
George  Smith  identifies  this  place  with  el-Muglidr, 
"  the  caves,"  to  the  southwest  of  Ekron,  yet  admits 
it  as  doubtful 

MAKTESH  (Heb.  'CJnDD,  mak-taysh',  mor^ 
tar),  a  peculiar  mortar-shaped  valley,  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tyropean  Valley. 
Ewald  thinks  it  to  have  been  that  part  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  known  as  the  Phoenician  quarter 
(Zeph.  1:11). 
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MAL'ACm  (Heb.  ^r^)^,  mal-aw-kee',  mes- 
9enaer\  the  last  both  of  the  minor  prophets  and 
Old  Testament  writers  (Mai.  1:1).  The  circum- 
stances of  Malachi^s  life  are  unknown,  only  as 
they  may  be  inferred  by  his  prophecies.  He  seems 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Nohemiah,  if  we 
may  jud^  from  the  agreement  found  between 
them  in  the  reproof  administered  for  the  marriage 
of  Gentile  wives  (comp.  2:11,  sq.,  with  Neh.  18: 
28,  sq.)  and  negligent  payment  of  tithes  (Mai.  8: 
8-10  with  Neh.  13:10-14),  B.  C.  482.  See  Bible, 
Books  or. 

MAL'CHAM  (Heb.  QSpD,  mal'kawm%  their 
king), 

L  A  Benjamite,  and  fourth  named  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Shaharahn  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chron. 
8:9). 

2.  A  false  god  (Zeph.  1:5).    See  Gods,  False. 

MALCm'AH,  or   MALCBI'JAH   (Heb. 

^sbp,  mdl'kee-yaw\  and  ^?^J?^P,  maUkee-yavt'' 
hoo,  JehovaK*8  king). 

1.  A  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  ancestry  of  Asaph 
(1  Chron.  6:40). 

2.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (1  Chron.  9: 
12;  Jer.  21:1;  in  other  passages  **  Malchijah,** 
Neh.  11:12;  Jer.  88:1),  B.  C.  before  689. 

3.  The  head  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  24:9,  Mal- 
chijah),  B.  C.  before  960. 

4.  An  Israelite,  formerly  resident  (or  descendant) 
of  Parosh,  who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  10:2S),  B.  C.  456. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  the  same  place  (or  par- 
entage) who  did  the  same  (Ezra  10:25,  ^  Malohi- 
jah"),  B.  C.  456. 

6.  A  Jew  of  the  family  (or  town)  of  Harim  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  10:81),  B.  C.  456. 
He  also  assisted  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  3:11,  A.  V.  "  Malchijah "),  B.  C. 
446. 

7.  The  son  of  Rechab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth* 
hacoerem,  who  repaired  the  dung  gate  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  8:14),  B.  C.  446. 

8.  The  "  goldsmith's  son "  vho  assisted  in  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  8:81),  B.  C. 
about  445. 

9.  One  of  those  who  stood  by  Ezra  when  he 
read  the  book  of  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  8:4), 
B.  0.  about  446. 

10.  One  of  the  priests  who  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:8,  A.  V. 
"Milchijah"),  B.  C.  445. 

U.  One  of  the  priests  appointed,  probably  as 
singers,  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  completion  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  12:42,  A.  V.  "  Mal- 
chijah  "),  B.  C.  446. 

MAL'CHIEL  (Heb.  V^CO?)^,  mal-kee-aW, 
OocTs  kivg^  i.  e.,  appointed  by  him\  the  younger 
son  of  Beriah,  the  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  46:17), 
B.  C.  about  2000.  His  descendants  were  called 
Malchielites  (Num.  26:45),  and  he  himself  was 
the  "father"  (founder)  of  Birzavith  (I  Chron. 
7:81). 

MAT/CHIELITE  (Heb.  '^N''?)^,  malkee- 
ay-Ue^^  a  descendant  of  Malchikl  (Num.  26:45). 


MALCm'&AM  (Heb.  Q*?*^^^,  mal^ket, 
rawmfy  kina  of  height,  i.  e.,  exaUation\  the  sec 
ond  son  of  King  Jeooniah  (Jehoiachin),  born  to 
him  during  his  captivity  (1  Chron.  8:18),  B.  C. 
after  597.    See  2  Kmgs  24:12. 

MAL'Cm-SHU'A  (Heb.  ri^-^sbp,  nud-kee^ 
shoo'-ah^  king  of  wealtK)y  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Saul,  probably  by  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  14:49 ;  1  Chron. 
8:88 ;  9:89).  He  was  slain,  with  his  father,  at  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  81:2 ;  1  Chron.  10:2X 
B.  0.  1000. 

MAL'CHIJS  (Gr.  U6Xxo^y  maV-khM  ;  innn 
Heb.  '>|^?,  meh'-leky  king\  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest  whose  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter  at  the  arrest 
of  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  1 8: 
10).  Caiaphas  is  doubtless  the  high  priest  in- 
tended, for  John,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him  (John  18:15),  is'  the  only  evangelist  who 
gives  the  name  of  Malchus. 

MAT.Ig  (Heb.  "^J,  tato-kawr^^  remembered). 
This  term  was  applied  to  male  children  as  being 
the  more  worthy  sex.  The  estimation  in  which 
such  were  held  is  shown  by  nimaerous  passages  in 
the  Scriptures. 

MALEFACTOR,  the  rendering  of  two  Greek 
words  (KOKOTToidCf  kak-op-oy-ot'y  John  18:80 ;  evil- 
doers in  1  Pet.  2:12, 14 ;  8:16 ;  4:16;  and  tcaKoipyoc^ 
keJc-oor^-goSy  Luke  28:82,  sq. ;  evildoer  in  2  Tim.  2: 
9).  By  the  term  malefactor  is  not  meant,  strictly 
speaking,  thieves  or  robbers,  but  rebels  or  in- 
surgents. The  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
were,  no  doubt,  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  on  a 
principle  of  resistance  to  Roman  oppression,  and 
especially  to  the  payment  of  tribute  money. 
Though  professedly  opposed  to  the  Romans  only, 
yet,  when  engaged  in  their  unlawful  courses,  it 
made  less  difference  between  Romans  and  Jews 
than  they  at  first  set  out  with  doing  (Bloomfield, 
New  Teetamenty  on  Luke  28:82). 

MALEOLEEL  (Luke  8:87).    See  Mahalalkel. 

MALICE  (Gr.  icoK/a,  kak-ee'-ah,  badne$9^ 
I  Cor.  6:8;  14:20;  Eph.  4:81 ;  Col.  8:8;  Tit.  3:8; 
1  Pet.  2:1 ;  malidouenen,  Rom.  1:29 ;  1  Pet  2:16 ; 
maficioHMy  from  Gr.  irov^p<Jf,  pon-ay-ros^  hurtful^ 
8  John  10).  Of  these  two  Greek  words  the  former 
denotes  rather  the  vicious  disposition,  and  the 
latter  the  active  exercise  of  the  same.  Another 
kindred  word  is  malignity  (Gr.  KOKaffieta^  kak-d- 
ay'-ihi-oK  bad  character ^  only  in  Rom.  1:29),  given 
by  Paul  in  his  long  list  of  Gentile  sins.  Aristotle 
defines  it  as  **  taking  all  things  in  the  evil  part  *' 
(R/iel.y  ii,  18) ;  and  the  Geneva  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures so  renders  it.  It  is  **  that  peculiar  form  of 
evil  which  manifests  itself  in  a  malignant  interpre- 
tation of  the  actions  of  others,  an  attributing  of 
them  all  to  the  worst  motive  "  (Trench,  Or.  Syft.,  xi). 

MALIGNITY  (Gr.  Koxoffieia,  kak^-ayUhi- 
oA),  bad  character,  depravity  of  heart;  used  in 
Rom.  1:29  for  malignant  eubiUiy^  malicious  crafti- 
nese, 

MALIiOTHI  (Heb.  V^%  mal^W-thee,  1 
have  talked,  i.  e.,  loq^iaciousness)^  one  of  the  sons 
of  Heman  (1  Chron.  25:4).  and  appointed  by  David 
head  of  the  nineteenth  division  of  temple  mud» 
eians  (26:26),  B.  C.  before  960. 
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MALLOWS.    See  Yeoetabls  Eimgdom. 

MAL^nCH(Heb.'^^V^,  mal4uke^^  reigning, 
cw  counselor). 

L  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Herari,  and  an 
ancestor  of  Ethan  the  musician  (1  Chron.  6:i4). 

2.  One  of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Bani, 
who  diTorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezra  10:29),  B.  G.  456. 

3.  A  Jew  of  the  family  of  Harim  who  put  away 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  l(hS2), 
B.  C.  456. 

4«  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant 
made  by  Nehemiah  and  the  people  to  serve  Je- 
hovah (Neh.  10:4X  B.  C.  445.  The  associated  names 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  the  same  with 
one  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  12:2),  B.  C.  536. 

5.  One  of  the  "  chief  of  the  people  *'  who  sub- 
scribed the  covenant  made  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10: 
27X  B.  C.  446. 

MAMMON  (Gr.  ftafifiuvaq,  mam-nuhnoi^f  what 
u  truated  in\  a  term  signifying  riches  (Luke  16:9, 
1  ly,  but  personified  and  spoken  of  as  opposed  to 
God  (Matt.  6:24;  Luke  16:18).  The  expression 
**  make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,**  etc.,  is  interpreted  as  follows  by 
Godet  (Com.,  Luke  16:13):  '*  Instead  of  hoarding 
up  or  enjojing,  hasten  to  make  for  yourselves, 
with  the  goods  of  another  (God*s),  personal  friends, 
who  shall  then  be  bound  to  you  by  g^titude,  and 
share  with  you  their  well-being."  According  to 
Meyer  and  Ewald  the  **  friends  "  are  the  angels, 
but  Godet  prefers  to  understand  them  as  '*men 
who  have  been  succored  by  one  on  earth." 

MAM'BE  (Heb.  ^"?P,  mam-ray,  lusty). 

L  The  Amorite  who,  with  his  brothers  Aner 
and  Eschol,  was  a  confederate  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
14:13,  24X  B.  C.  about  2250. 

2.  The  name  of  Abr«ham*s  dwelling  place,  near 
Hebron  (Gen.  23:17,  19;  85:27,  R.  V.  "the  oaks 
of  Mamre" — mare:.  **  terebinths  ").  Here  Abra- 
ham ^tertained  three  angels,  and  was  promised 
a  son  (Gen.  18:1,  10,  14).  The  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  lay  "before,  probably  to  the  east  of  the 
grove  of  Mamre"  (Gen.  28:17,  19;  26:9;  49:80, 
50:13). 

MAN,  MEN,  the  rendering  of  fourteen 
Hebrew  and  seven  Greek  words.  In  some  cases 
man  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  individual  without 
respect  to  sex.  Thus  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Gr.  fiJjSeic  {may-dice',  not  one.  Matt  16:20;  17:9; 
Luke  10:4,  etc. ;  of  ovdeig,  oo-dice',  none,  nobody, 
Matt.  11:27;  Mark  8:27;  Luke  8:51,  etc.;  of  rtV, 
(/if,  9ome  one  or  any.  Matt.  24:4 ;  John  8:5 ;  Acts 
10:47,  etc) ;  and  in  an  inclusive  sense  tra^  (pas,  cdl, 
Kom.  2:10). 

L  Names.  Several  words  are  used  with  as  much 
precision  as  terms  of  like  import  in  other  languages. 
(1)  Aw-dawmf  (Heb.  0^^,  ruddy),  with  various 
meanings,  (a)  The  proper  name  of  the  first  man 
(Luke  8:38;  Rom.  5:14;  1  Tim.  2:18, 14;  Jude,  v. 
14);  see  also  the  remarkable  use  of  it  in  1  Cor. 
15:45,  "  the  first  man  Adam."  (h)  The  generic 
name  of  the  human  race  as  originally  created ;  and 
afterward,  like  our  man,  person  whether  man  or 
woman  (Gen.  1:26,  27;  5:1;  Deut  8:8).    {e)  Man 


in  opposition  to  woman  (Gen.  8:12).  (d)  Very 
rarely  for  those  who  maintain  the  dignity  oC  human 
nature  (Eccles.  7:28),  i.  e.,  who  manifest  true  up- 
rightness, {e)  The  more  degenerate  and  wicked 
portion  of  mankind  (Gen.  6:2).  (/)  Other  men, 
as  distinguished  from  those  named;  as  **both 
upon  Israel  and  other  men"  (Jer.  82:20);  men  of 
inferior  rank  as  opposed  to  those  of  higher  rank 
(Isa.  2:9 ;  5:15 ;  Psa.  62:9).  (2)  Eesh  (Heb.  '©"'K ; 
Gr.  av^p,  an'-ayr)  denotes  a  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  woman  {\  Sam.  21:4;  Matt.  14:21);  as  a 
husband  (Gen.  8:16;  Hos.  2:16,  marg.);  and  in 
reference  to  excellent  mental  qualities  (Jer.  5:1, 
*''  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem .  .  .  and  seek  ...  if  ye  can  find  a  man,^^  etc.). 
(8)  En-oshe^  (Heb.  ^T^N,  mortal),  as  transient, 
liable  to  sickness,  etc.,  "Let  not  man  (marg. 
*  mortal  man')  prevail  against  thee"  (2  Chron. 
14:11).  **To  *write  with  a  man's  pen'  (Isa.  8:1) 
means  to  write  in  the  vulgar,  i.  e.,  popular  char- 
acters, that  could  be  easily  read  "  (Delitzsch,  Com,, 
in  loc.).  (4)  Olieh'-ber  (Heb.  *155»  valiani),  as  in- 
dicating strength,  superior  ability,  etc.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  man,  as  distinguished  from  woman,  e.  g., 
*^A  man  shall  not  put  on  a  woman's  garment" 
(Deut.  22:5);  as  distinguished  from  children 
(Exod.  12:87);  to  a  male  child  in  opposition  to  a 
female  (Job  3:8),  the  birth  of  a  male  child  being  a 
matter  of  joy  in  the  East,  rather  than  that  of  a 
female.  It  is  much  used  in  poetry  (Job  14:10; 
22:2 ;  Psa.  84:8 ;  40:4 ;  Prov.  6:34,  etc.).  (6)  Meh- 
iheem'  (Heb.  ^T^^,  men,  always  masculine).  The 
singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian  proper 
names,  Methusael  and  Methuselah.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  derived  from  the  root  miUh,  "he  died,"  in 
which  case  its  use  would  be  very  appropriate  in 
Isa.  41:14.  If  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  this 
word  would  correspond  to  Ppord^,  and  might  be 
read  "mortal."  Other  Hebrew  words  rendered 
man  are  zaw-kawr'  0?t>  remembered,  Lev.  12:2), 
as  representing  the  sex  worthy  of  distinction; 
neJi'-fesh  (^55,  a  breathing  creature,  2  Kings  12:4), 
an  animate  being ;  bah'-al  (^?^,  master  or  husband, 
Prov.  22:24;  2Z:2;29:22y,gul.go'4eth,(P^^\  skull, 
Exod.  16:16),  answering  to  our  poll.  The  Greek 
words  properly  rendered  man  are:  Anth'-ro-pos 
(avSpoTTog,  man-faced),  and  so  a  human  being,  and 
an'-ayr  (av^p,  a  m€Ue\  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  title  Son  of  man, 
which  Christ  applied  to  himself,  refers  to  man  in 
this  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  and 
thus  expresses  the  relationship  he  bears  to  every 
human  being.  For  fuller  presentation  of  terras 
and  their  force  see  Young's  Concordance,  also 
lexicons  of  Gesenius,  Liddell  and  Scott,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  the 
precise  force  of  these  terms  must  be  understood 
for  accurate  interpretation,  the  Bible  doctrine 
concerning  man  is  so  presented  that  its  most  gen- 
eral and  important  features  may  be  otherwise 
easily  discovered. 

2.  Origin.  Man  is  the  most  excellent  of  God's 
creatures  upon  earth.    He  came  into  existence  not 
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through  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  but  by  a 
distinct  act  of  creation.  He  bore  originally,  and 
in  an  important  sense  still  bears,  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  While  with  respect  to  his  bodily 
organism  he  belongs  to  the  animal  world,  he  pos- 
sesses a  spiritual  nature  which  gives  him  a  most 
exalted  rank  above  all  animals.  He  alone  of  all 
creatures  upon  earth  is  truly  a  rational  and  moral 
and  religious  being,  and  is  capable  of  communion 
with  God.  He  alone  is  represented  as  sinf\il,  yet 
the  object  of  redemption.  Before  him  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  judgment  and  an  immortal  destiny 
(see  Gen.  1:26-28;  9:6;  Exod.  4:11;  Job  85:10; 
Psa.  8:4-8 ;  94:9 ;  Matt.  6:29-88 ;  12:12 ;  25:81-46 ; 
Rom.  6:12-21,  and  many  other  places).  See 
Crkation  ;  Image  or  God  ;  Imm ortalitt  ;  Atomk- 
M£Nt;  Judgment. 

3.  Unity.  Man's  original  unity,  or  that  the 
whole  of  numkind  has  descended  from  one  human 
pair,  is  one  of  the  obvious  teachings  of  Scripture 
(see  Gen.  1:27;  2:21-25;  Matt.  19:4;  Acts  17:26; 
Rom.  6:12;  1  Cor.  16:21,  47-49).  While  denied 
by  certain  natural  philosophers,  this  doctrine  is 
generally  accepted  not  only  by  orthodox  theo- 
logians, but  by  such  distinguished  scientists  as 
Buffon,  Linnsus,  Blumenbach,  A.  Von  Humboldt, 
and  many  others.  This  doctrine  is  of  religious 
and  ethical  importance  inasmuch  as  it  is  related 
to  man*s  noble  origin,  the  reality  of  human  brother- 
hood, the  universality  of  sin  and  of  redemption. 

4.  Antiquity.  With  respect  to  the  antiquity 
of  man,  the  Scripture  chronology  appears  to  date 
his  origin  back  about  six  thousand  years.  To 
what  extent  our  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  this  point  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
how  such  difficulties  should  be  treated,  it  is  not 
practicable  here  to  consider.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
nevertheless,  that  natural  science  agrees  with  the 
Scriptures  in  regarding  man  as  the  roost  recent  in 
origin  of  all  creatures  dwelling  upon  the  earth. 

Literature. — Van  Oosterzee,  ChrisL  Dogm.., 
vol.  i,  p.  869,  sq.;  Domer,  SifsL  Christ.  Doct.y 
ii,  66-68, 92-95, 107, 219, 221 ;  Hodge,  Si/aL  Theol., 
voL  ii,  2-180;  J.  Laidlaw,  77ie  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man;  Ochler,  Theologie  der  Alt,  Test.,  219,  sq., 
225,  so.;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man, 

MAN  OP  SIN  (Gr.  6  &v6pQKoc  1%  afiapriac, 
2  Thess.  2:8).  Not  sinful  man  merely,  but  he  "  of 
whom  sin  is  the  special  characteristic  and  attri- 
bute, and  in  whom  it  is  as  it  were  impersonated 
and  incarnate."  See  in  the  "  Man  of  sin  *'  a  paral- 
lelism of  Satan  with  Christ  ^Even  as  Christ 
is  now  spiritually  present  in  his  Church,  to  be 
personally  revealed  hereafter,  even  so  the  power 
of  Antichrist  is  now  secretly  at  work,  but  will 
hereafter  be  made  manifest  in  a  definite  and 
distinctive  bodily  personality"  (ElHcott,  Com., 
in  loc.).  Weiss  (Bih.  Theol,  of  N.  71,  p.  808) 
thinks  that  **  reference  is  made  to  some  Jewish 
pseudo-Messiah,  who  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
enmity  to  the  true  Messiah  should  set  himself 
up  as  a  lying  imitation  in  opposition  to  him." 
In  the  same  passage  he  is  called  also  **  the  son 
of  perdition,"  i.  e.,  he  who  stands  in  the  sort 
of  relation  to  it  (perdition)  that  a  son  does  to 
a  father,  and  who  falls  under  its  power  and  dom- 
ination. This  awful  term  (^*  son  of  perdition  ")  is 
applied  to  Judas  (John  17:12). 


MAN,  SON  OF  (Gr.  6  T2dc  rw  iivdpimov). 
This  title  was  evidently  taken  from  Dan.  7:13, 
where  everlasting  dominion  is  ascribed  to  the 
Messiah  under  that  title.  It  was  assumed  by  Christ 
himself,  and  though  occurring  sixty-one  times  in 
the  gospels,  is  only  used  by  Christ  himself.  It 
occurs  once  in  the  Acts  (7:56),  and  is  employed  by 
Stephen.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  corresponding 
tenn,  **  the  Son  of  God,"  this  title  belongs  to  Christ 
by  virtue  of  superiority  ;  and  that  boUi  taken  to- 
gether decidedly  prove  that  Christ,  in  some  man- 
ner unknown  to  us,  united  in  his  person  both  the 
hunum  and  the  divine  nature.  **In  this  name 
there  surely  lies  above  everything  actual  humanity. 
Jesus  knew  himself  to  be  a  perfect  personal  man, 
and  would  not  have  been  able  to  call  himself  Son 
of  man  if  he  only  knew  himself  to  be  a  manifest 
action  of  God.  .  .  .  The  phrase  must  also  signify, 
especially  with  the  definite  article,  the  opposite  to 
imperfection  and  defacement,  the  truth  of  man, 
i.  e.,  the  realization  of  his  idea.  If  he  only  meant 
to  express  by  the  name  that  he  was  a  real  man 
like  others,  the  definite  article  would  be  inexplic- 
able. The  definite  article  points  in  that  direction, 
that  he  was  also  conscious  of  his  humanity  not  as 
a  merely  ordinary  or  faulty  humanity,  but  as  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  its  truth  as  well  as  of  its 
realization"  (Domer,  Christ.  Doct.^  iii,  169,  sq.; 
also  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  N,  T,  144 ;  Miley, 
8y9.  Theol.,  U,  p.  28,  sq. ;  Bloomfield,  Oreek  Test.^ 
Matt.  8:20). 

MAN'AEN  (Gr.  Mai^i^,  man-ah-<mer\  a 
Christian  prophet  or  teacher  who  had  been  an  as- 
sociate {ohvrpo^)  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  in  hie 
youth,  and  was  one  who  assisted  at  Antioch  in  or^ 
daining  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  18:1). 

MAN^AHATH  (Heb.  nn:^,  maw-nakh'-ath, 
rest),  the  second  of  the  five  sons  of  Shobal,  the  wa 
of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  86:28;  1  Chron.  1:40^ 
B.  C.  about  1860. 

MANA'HETHITES  (Heb.  ninnsTr,  ham- 
men-oo-khoth',  A.  V.  marg.  "  Menuchoth,"  R.  V. 
"Menuhoth;"  1  Chron.  2:54,  "^irr^s^Jl,  ham-mam- 
nakh-teef,  R.  V.  **  Manahathites  "),  a  term  usually 
taken  to  mean  inhabitants  of  Manahath,  which  is 
commonly  identified  ivith  a  town  of  that  name  in 
Judah.  But  in  1  Chron.  8:6,  where  only  Manahath 
is  mentioned,  it  is  in  connection  with  Benjamite 
genealogies.  The  expression  "  they  removed  them," 
however,  may  imply  a  removal  beyond  the  circle  of 
Benjamite  towns ;  conip.  t.  8,  where  the  land  of 
Moab  is  mentioned.  The  tribal  lines  were  not  al- 
ways sharply  drawn  in  the  early  ages,  as  we  have 
seen  under  Machirites.  And  the  hostility  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  adduced  in  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, included  the  other  tribes  as  well  as  Judab, 
and  must  have  been  largely  ignored  from  simple 
necessity,  since  Benjamin  could  not  live  alone  and 
intermarriages  with  other  tribes  must  have  been 
frequent  for  a  time.  We  incline,  therefore,  to  the 
ordinary  view,  which  is  favored  by  Gesenius  (Heb, 
Lex.,  12tli  edition).  But  the  difiTerence  in  the  He- 
brew printing  is  hard  to  explain,  and  some  iden- 
tify the  town  with  the  T^KitZ  of  Judg.  20:43  (A.  V. 
"  with  ease;"  R.  V.  *'at  their  resting  place,"  marg. 
''  at  Menuhah  ")•    It  may  be  that  1  Chron.  2:62  and 
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54  refer  to  entirelj  different  persons.  In  Gen.  86: 
23 ;  1  Chron.  1:40,  Manahath  is  son  of  Shobal,  son 
of  Seir.  The  Manabathites  in  both  verses  are  among 
the  poisteritj  of  Caleb,  and  this  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  possible  Edoniite  descent  of 
Caleb  noticed  under  "  Kenezite."— W.  H. 

MANAS'SEH  (Heb.  rTS373,  men^1i-$Keh% 
forff€Uing). 

1.  The  Patriarch.  The  elder  son  of  Joseph 
and  his  Egyptian  wife  Asenath  (Gen.  41:51 ;  46: 
20X  B.  C.  about  2000.  Manasseh  and  his  brother 
were  both  adopted  by  Jacob  upon  his  deathbed, 
who  however  gave  the  first  place  and  the  birth- 
riglit  blessing  to  Ephrairo  (48:1,  sq.).  Nothiug  is 
known  of  Manasseh's  personal  history.  His  wife?s 
name  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he 
had  one.  Machir,  the  son  of  an  Aramitess  concu- 
bine (1  Chron.  7:14^  was  probably  his  only  son 
and  sole  founder  of  his  house.    See  Manassitbs. 

2.  Given  in  Judg.  18:30,  as  the  father  of  Ger- 
shorn,  whose  son  Jonathan  acted  as  priest  to  the 
Danites  when  they  set  up  a  graven  image.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  reading  is  suspicious, 
and  that  it  should  be  rendered  "Moses,"  as  in  the 
Vulgate  and  many  copies  of  the  Septuagint 

3.  The  Fourteenth  King  of  Judah.  Man- 
asseh  was  the  son  of  King  Hezekiah  by  his  wife 
Hephzi-bah,  and  was  born  B.  C.  702,  twelve  years 
before  his  father's  death  (2  Kings  21:1 ;  2  Chron. 
33:1).  Of  Manasseh  very  few  facts  are  given,  al- 
thoi^h  his  was  the  longest  reign  in  the  annals  of 
Judah.  (1)  Sin,  Ascending  the  throne  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  years,  he  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  idolatrous  or  Ahaz  party,  and  became 
in  time  a  determined  and  even  fanatical  idolater ; 
and  as  he  grew  up  took  delight  in  introducing  into 
his  kingdom  the  superstitions  of  every  heathen 
country.  The  high  places  were  restored,  the  groves 
replanted,  the  altars  of  Baal  and  Astarte  rebuilt, 
and  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
were  worshiped.  **  The  gods  of  Ammon,  of  Moab, 
and  of  Edom  were  zealously  worshiped  every- 
where. Babylonian  and  Egyptian  paganism  was 
rife ;  incense  and  offerings  rose  on  the  roofs  of  the 
hooses  to  the  fabled  deities  of  the  heights ;  wizards 
practiced  their  enchantments, ....  and  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  was  once  more  disgraced  by  the  hideous 
statue  of  Moloch,  to  whom  parents  offered  up  their 
children  as  burnt  sacrifices.  In  the  very  temple 
of  the  Lord  stood  an  image  of  Astarte ;  and  in  the 
entrance  of  the  court  were  placed  white  horses 
harnessed  to  a  splendid  chariot  sacred  to  the  sun '' 
(RothachUd,  HisL  and  LU.  of  the  Israelites,  p.  515). 
This  apostasy  did  not  go  nnrebuked  by  the  proph- 
ets, whom  the  king  endeavored  to  silence  by  the 
fiercest  persecution  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Is- 
rael  (2  Kings  21:16 ;  24:8,  sq.).  Fuller  particulars 
are  preserved  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  execu- 
tions took  place  every  day  {Ant.,  x,  3,  §  1).  Ac- 
cording to  rabbinical  tradition  Isaiah  was  sawn 
asonder  by  order  of  Manasseh,  and  after  his  death 
the  prophetic  voice  was  no  more  heard  till  the 
reign  of  Jot^iah.  (2)  Betribntlon.  The  crimes  of 
Manasseh  were  not  long  left  unavenged.  The  Phil- 
istines, Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Hezekiah,  seem  to  have  revolted  during 
Manasseh's  reign  (Zeph.  2:4-9 ;  Jer.  chaps.  47-49). 


But  the  great  blow  was  inflicted  by  Assyria,  from 
whence  an  army  came  to  Judea,  and  taking  Man- 
asseh prisoner,  conveyed  him  to  Babylon  (2  Chron. 
83:11).  (8)  BeforsiatiOB.  Manasseh  was  brought 
to  repentance,  and  "  humbled  himself  greatly  be- 
fore the  (vod  of  his  fathers."  God  heard  his 
prayer,  and  restored  him  to  his  kingdom  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  captivity  is  supposed  to  have  lasted 
about  a  year,  and  after  his  return  Manasseh  took 
measures  to  secure  his  kingdom,  and  especially  the 
capital,  against  hostile  attacks.  He  removed  the 
idols  and  the  statues  from  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  caused  the  idolatrous  altars  which  he  had 
built  upon  the  temple  hill  and  in  Jerusalem  to  be 
cast  forth  from  the  city.  He  repaired  the  altar 
of  Jehovah,  and  called  upon  the  people  to  serve 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  But  the  people  still  sacri- 
ficed on  the  high  places,  "  yet  unto  the  Lord  their 
(Jod  only."  The  next  Scripture  mention  of  Manas- 
seh is  his  death  and  burial  in  the  garden  of  Uzzah 
(2  Kings  21:18,  26;  2  Chron.  38:20),  B.  C.  641. 

4.  A  descendant  (or  resident)  of  Pahath-moab, 
who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  10:80),  B.  C.  456. 

5.  An  Israelite  of  the  familv  of  Hashum,  who 
did  the  same  (Ezra  10:88),  B.  Cf.  456. 

MANAS'SES  (Gr.  form,  'iiavaaarj^,  man-ai- 
sace^y  of  Manasseh). 

1.  The  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  1:10). 

2.  The  son  of  Joseph  (Rev.  7:6,  in  some  edi- 
tions). 

MANAS'SITES  (Heb.  rns'r?,  mm^h-sluiK^ 
in  Judg.  12:4;  elsewhere  '^♦S?'p^,  Aom-wj^n-atA- 
shet^  descendants  of  Manasseh,  the  elder  son  of 
Joseph.  The  relation  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  seems  to  have  been  a  little  like  that  be- 
tween Jacob  and  Esau,  the  younger  brother  hav- 
ing priority  of  influence,  while  the  elder  retained 
the  birthright  of  material  prosperity.  The  great 
national  leader,  Joshua,  was  an  Ephraimite.  The 
territory  of  Ephraim  was  rich  and  well  situated 
for  traffic  and  communication,  and,  besides  Joshua's 
inheritance,  it  contained  Ebal,  Gerizim,  Shiloh, 
Shechem,  and  Samaria.  **  Samuel,  though  a  Le- 
vite,  was  a  native  of  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
family  of  Joseph  '*  (see  Machirites,  and  if,  as  some 
think,  Jabesh-gilead  belonged  to  Manasseh,  see  still 
more  Judg.  21:10-14);  **so  that  during  the  priest* 
hood  of  the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the 
supremacy  of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  been 
practically  maintained  "  (Smith,  "Ephraim").  And 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  Ephraim  formed 
the  essential  part  of  the  northern  kingdom  (Id.,  ib., 
where  see  more). 

Manasseh's  population  was  also  great  In  the 
first  census  at  Suiai  Manasseh  numbered  82,200 
(Num.  1:10,  85;  2:20,  21;  7:54-59)  and  Ephraim 
40,500.  But  fifty  years  later  (Num.  26:84,  87) 
Manasseh  takes  its  place  in  the  catalogue  as  the 
eldest,  and  numbers  52,700  to  Ephraim's  82,600. 
When  David  was  crowned  at  Hebron,  while  Ephra- 
im sent  20,800  men,  western  Manasseh  alone  sent 
18,000,  and  eastern  Manasseh  with  Reuben  and 
Gad  sent  120,000, "  with  all  manner  of  instruments 
of  war  for  the  battle,"  out  of  a  total  muster  of 
836,000  for  the  whole  country  (1  Chron.  12:28-88). 
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The  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  divided,  probably  on 
account  of  difference  of  habit  and  occupation. 
One  section  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  hus- 
bandry ;  they  sought  a  quiet,  peaceful  region,  with 
rich  soil  and  genial  clime,  and  they  found  these  in 
the  fertile  vales  and  plains  of  central  Palestine. 
Another,  and  apparently  much  larger,  section  was 
pastoral  in  its  tendencies.  It  was  also  warlike — 
trained  to  arms  and  inured  to  fatigue.  Manasseh 
east — The  descendants  of  Machir,  son  of  Manas- 
seh, invaded  northern  Gilead  and  Bashan,  ruled  by 
King  Og,  drove  out  the  Amorjtes,  and  occupied 
the  whole  kingdom  (Num.  82:89-42;  Deut.  8:18- 
16).  Manassm  west — This  territory  was  small  and 
not  accurately  defined  in  the  Bible.  It  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  Ephraim,  and  included  the  northern 
ruction  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  a  region  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility. 

The  children  of  Manasseh,  Machir  (Josh.  17:1), 
Jair  (Deut.  8:H),  and  probably  Nobah  (Num.  82: 
42),  were  mighty  men  of  war,  of  whom  it  is  no- 
where hinted  that  they  were  unable  to  drive  out 
tlie  inhabitants  of  any  land  which  they  chose  to 
attack.  **The  district  which  these  ancient  war- 
riors, east  of  Jordan,  conquered  was  among  the 
most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with 
their  inaccessible  heights  and  impassable  ravines, 
and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of  Argob,  which 
derives  its  modem  name  of  Lejeah  from  the  secure 
*  asylum '  it  affords  to  those  who  have  taken  *  ref- 
uge' within  its  natural  fortifications*'  (Smith,  Bib. 
Dict^  8.  V.  "  Manasseh  *0« 

In  general  it  was  Ephraim  which  mingled  in 
public  affairs ;  yet  of  fifteen  judges  Manasseh  fur- 
lished  four,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jair,  and  Jeph- 
thah.  Gideon  has  been  thought  the  greatC'it  of  the 
judges ;  and  he  might  have  been  a  king  and  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  if  he  had  been  willing  (Judg. 
8:8).  But,  being  detached  from  the  great  body  of 
Israel,  they  probably  spread  themselves  like  desert 
nomads  over  the  wide  regions  whence  they  had 
expelled  the  Iliigarites  (1  Chron.  6:19).  Thus  they 
fell  into  idolatry  (v.  25).  Whether  their  fall  was 
more  rapid  or  deeper  than  that  of  western  Israel 
does  not  appear,  for  perhaps  their  exposed  posi- 
tion might  explain  the  fact  that  they  were  carried 
away  in  the  first  captivity  (v.  26).  The  notices 
of  Manasseh  in  the  reforms  of  Asa  (2  Chron. 
16:9),  Hezekiah  (80:1,  10,  11,  18;  81;1),  and  Jo- 
siah  (34:6,  9)  leave  rather  a  favorable  impres- 
rfon,  but  they  seem  to  refer  to  west  Manasseh 
Ooly.— W.  H. 

MANDBAEK    See  Veoetabli  Kingdom. 

MANEH,  the  rendering  in  Ezek.  46:12  of  the 
Heb.  5l3p,  mat0-;}eV, elsewhere  translated  "pound." 
See  METROLoay,  IV. 

MANGER  (Gr.  i^TVTj,  f of -nay,  erih,  Luke  2:7, 
12 ;  18:16,  "  stall  '*).  The  Greek  word  means  both 
stall  and  manger,  from  which  cattle  were  fed. 
Probably  it  here  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  inn 
which  was  used  as  a  stable.  In  the  East  the  cat- 
tle were  shut  up  in  an  open  yard  inclosed  by  a 
rough  fence  of  stones,  or  other  material.  Poor 
travelers,  or  those  excluded  from  the  house  through 
want  of  room,  would  share  with  their  animals 
these  humble  quarters.    Several  of  the  Christian 


fathers  assert  that  the  stable  itself  was  a  care. 
The  identical  manger  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  is 
traditionally  stated  to  have  lain  is  still  shown; 
but  probably  it  is  only  a  superstition,  resulting  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  common  custom  in  the  East 
of  using  caves  for  stables,  and  on  the  other  from 
a  mistaken  application  to  the  Messiah  of  Isa.  S3: 
1 6,  "  He  shall  dwell  in  a  lofty  cave,"  quoted  bj 
Justin  ((^odet,  Com,^  on  Luke). 

MANNA  (Heb.  1^,  mawn,  whatt  Gr.  fi6wa^ 
man'-nah\  the  name  given  by  the  Israelites  to  the 
miraculous  food  furnished  them  during  their  wan- 
derings in  the  desert.  When  they  saw  it  lying  on 
the  ground  *'  they  said  one  to  another,  what  is  It  ? 
for  they  knew  not  what  it  was"  (Exod.  16:15). 
The  most  important  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  this  topic  are  the  following :  Exod.  16: 
14-36  ;  Num.  11:7-9;  Deut.  8:8, 16;  Josh.  6:12; 
Psa.  78:24,  26;  Wisd.  16:20,  21.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came  every 
morning,  except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  round  seed  resembling  the  hoar  frost ;  that 
it  must  be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became 
so  hot  as  to  melt  it ;  that  it  must  be  gathered 
every  day,  except  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  attempt 
to  lay  aside  for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed  by 
the  substance  becoming  wormy  and  offensive; 
that  it  was  prepared  for  food  by  grinding  and 
baking ;  that  its  taste  was  like  fresh  oil,  and  like 
wafers  made  with  honey,  equally  agreeable  to  all 
palates ;  that  the  whole  nation  subsisted  upon  it 
for  forty  years ;  that  it  suddenly  ceased'when  they 
first  got  the  new  com  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a  miraculous  gift 
directly  from  God,  and  not  as  a  product  of  nature. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (9:4)  in- 
cludes a  ^^  golden  pot  that  had  manna  "  among  the 
contents  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  for  a  memorial 
**  It  was  a  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
ark,  the  tables  of  stone,  Aaron^s  rod,  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  and  the  pot  of  manna  were  hidden  by 
Josiah  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chalde- 
ans ;  and  that  these  shall  be  restored  in  the  dajra 
of  the  Messiah.    See  Vegetarlk  Kingdom. 

Fignrative.  Manna  is  the  emblem  or  symbo} 
of  immortality ;  "  I  will  give  him  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna  "  (Rev.  2:17 ;  comp.  John  6:8,  sq.). 

MANO'AH  (Heb.  nn::p,  maw-no'-akh,  rest), 
the  father  of  Samson,  a  Danite  of  Zorah.  When 
his  wife  told  him  of  the  announcement  that  a  son 
should  be  bom  to  them,  Manoah  prayed  to  the 
Lord  that  he  would  send  the  messenger  again  to 
teach  them  how  they  should  treat  him.  Thia 
prayer  was  granted ;  but  when  he  knew  that  it 
was  God^s  angel,  Manoah  feared  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  die,  because  they  had  "seen  God." 
But  his  wife  quieted  his  fears,  assuring  him  of 
God's  pleasure  by  his  acceptance  of  their  sacrifice 
(Judg.  18:2-28),  B.  0.  before  1060.  We  hear  of 
Manoah  once  again  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
of  Samson,  when  both  parents  remonstrated  with 
their  son  on  his  choice  of  a  wife,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose (14:2,  8).  They  accompanied  him  to  Tira- 
nath,  both  at  the  betrothal  and  the  wedding  (v.  6, 
10),  but  are  not  named  later.  The  probability  is 
that  Manoah  did  not  sonrive  Samson,  who  was 
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buried  '*  between  Zorah  and  Eahtaol  in  the  bury- 
ing place  of  Manoah.** 

MANSEBVAKT.    See  Ssbyioi. 

MANSIONa    See  Glossary. 

MANSLATER  (Heb.  HXn,  raw^Uakh',  to 
kill;  Gr.  av6po^6vo^y  an^rof-Oftf-ot)^  one  who  by 
accident  strikes  another  so  as  to  kill  (Num.  35:6, 
12;  1  TinL  1:9).  The  cases  of  manslauehter 
mentioned  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  sample  of  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver:  (1)  Death  by  a  blow  in 
a  sadden  quarrel  (Num.  85:22).  (2)  Death  by  a 
stone  or  missile  thrown  at  random  (vers.  22,  28). 
(3)  By  the  blade  of  an  ax  flying  from  its  handle 
(Deut.  19:5).  (4)  Whether  the  case  of  a  person 
killed  by  falling  from  a  roof  unprovided  with  a 
parapet  involved  the  guilt  of  manslaughter  on  the 
owner  is  not  clear,  but  the  law  seems  intended  to 
prevent  the  imputation  of  malice  in  any  such  case 
by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of 
the  fact  itself  (22:8).  In  all  these  and  the  like 
cases  the  roanslayer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  a 
city  of  refuge  (q.  v.).  Besides  these  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide :  (1)  An 
animal  not  known  to  be  vicious  causing  death  to 
a  human  being  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  re- 
garded as  unclean.  But  if  it  was  known  to  be 
Tidons  the  owner  also  was  liable  to  fine,  or  even 
death  (Exod.  21:28,  31).  (2)  A  thief  overtaken  at 
night  in  the  act  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death, 
but  if  the  sun  had  risen  the  act  of  killing  him  was 
to  be  regarded  as  murder  (22:2,  8).    See  Murdkr. 

MANTLE.    See  Dress. 

MANUSCBIPT.    See  ScRiPTURKS. 

MA'OCH  (Heb.  "^TT^,  mavhoke',  oppressed), 
the  father  of  Achish,  the  king  of  Gath,  to  whom 
David  fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam. 27:2), B.C. about  1004. 

MA'ON  (Heb.  y^,  mauhohn',  dwelVmg), 

L  The  son  of  Shammai,  of  the  family  of  Caleb 
and  tribe  of  Judah.  He  was  the  **  father  ''■(founder) 
of  Beth-zur  (1  Chron.  2:45). 

2.  An  elevated  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  seven 
miles  S.  from  Hebron,  where  David  hid  himself 
from  Saul  (1  Sam.  23:24,  25),  and  near  which  Ne* 
bal's  possessions  were  (25:2);  probably  now  Tdl 
MtttHj  a  small  heap  of  ruins. 

lIA'ONITES(Heb.lTTO,  maw-ohn\  same  form 
as  MaonX  oppressors  of  Israel,  mentioned  qnly  in 
Jodg.  10:12,  where  they  are  named  in  connection 
with  the  Egyptians,  Amorites,  children  of  Ammon, 
Philistines,  Zidonians,  and  Amalekites.  The 
name  agrees  well  with  the  plural,  Mehunim 
(q.  ▼.),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  previous  in- 
vasion of  Israel  by  the  Mehuuim.  And  Midian, 
whose  yoke  had  been  so  heavy  and  so  lately  borne. 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list.  These  facts  have  led 
some  to  receive  the  reading  "Midian''  (Mtu^/dv), 
which  is  given  in  both  the  great  manuscripts  of 
the  LXX.  If  the  reading  **  Maonites  "  be  retained 
we  may  suppose  Maon  in  Judah  to  have  been 
originally  occupied  by  this  people  and  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  them.  Maon  was  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Ziph  and  Carmel.  The  modem 
Mahi  is  seven  miles  8.  of  Hebron. — W.  H. 

MA'RA  (Heb.  fi^T?,  maw-ray/,  bitter),  the 
name  chosen  for  herself  by  Naomi,  as  being  more 


appropriate  to  her  by  reason  of  her  afflictions 
than  her  former  name,  which  signifies  **::»y  de- 
light" (Ruth  1:20). 

MA'EAH  (Heb.  ?T;?,  maw-ravo'^  hitteme89\ 
the  sixth  station  of  the  desert  wandering  of  Israel 
(Exod.  15:28,  24;  Num.  33:8).  Here  the  waters 
were  miraculously  sweetened  by  casting  a  tree 
into  them,  as  directed  by  God.  It  is  identified  as 
^Ain  Hawdrahy  forty-seven  miles  fi-om  ^AyCai 
MouM, 

MAP/AT.ATT  (Heb.  5-fer^73,  mar-alav/, 
trembling,  earthquake),  a  place  four  miles  from 
Nazareth,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  19:11),  apparently  within  the  bounds  of 
Issachar,  west  of  Sarid  and  east  of  Dabbasheth. 

MARAN-ATH'A  (Gr.  iiapav  hed,  ^nar'-an 
aih'-ah  ;  Chald.  rJPK  fc^J*^?,  our  Lord  eometh),  an 
expression  used  by  Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  **  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maran-atha"  (16:22).  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
used  as  a  watchword,  common  to  all  believers  in 
the  first  age.  Coupled  here  with  an  anathema,  or 
curse,  it  is  the  Christian's  reminder  as  he  waits 
the  advent  of  the  judge  to  execute  the  anathema. 

MABBLE.    See  Mineral  Eingdoic. 

MAB'CUS  (CoL  4:10  ;  Philem.,  v.  24  ;  1  Pet. 
6:13).    See  Mark. 

MABE'SHAH  (Heb.  !T^?r^'2,  mar-ay-thavs'y 
summit). 

1.  A  person  namei  as  the  "  father  *'  of  Hebron, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judali.  From  the  po- 
sition his  name  occupies  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
brother  of  Mesha,  Caleb's  firstborn  (1  Chron.  2:42), 
B.  C.  about  1190. 

2.  A  son  of,  or,  more  probably,  a  city  founded 
by,  Laadah,  of  the  family  of  Shclah  (1  Chron.  4:21). 

3.  A  town  of  Judah  mentioned  with  Keilah  and 
Achzib  (Josh.  16:44),  rebuilt  by  Laadan  (1  Chron. 
4:21)  and  fortified  by  Rehoboara  (2  Chron.  11:8). 
It  was  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Eliezer  (20: 
.37),  and  near  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  where  the 
Ethiopians  under  Zerah  were  defeated  (14:9-18). 
Here  Micah  prophesied  (1:15).  Authorities  differ 
as  to  its  site. 

MAEINER  (Heb.  thi2^maUaw1ch',  Ezek.  27: 
9,  27,  29 ;  to  shoot,  row,  27:8),  a  sailor.  See  Ship. 

MARISHES,  an  old  form  of  Marsh  (q.  v.). 

MABK (Gr.  M4/)Kof,  mar'-kos,  Anglicized  Mar^ 
em  in  Col.  4:10;  Philem.,  v.  24;  1  Pet.  5:13),  the 
evangelist,  and  probably  the  same  as  **  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark  "  (Acts  12:12,  25),  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Mary  in  Jerusalem  (12:12),  and  was, 
therefore,  presumably  a  native  of  that  city.  He 
was  of  Jewish  parentage,  his  mother  being  a  rela- 
tive of  Barnabas  (Col  4:10).  It  was  to  her  house 
that  Peter  went  wheA  released  from  prison  by  the 
angel  (Acts  12:12),  A.  D.  44.  That  apostle  styles 
him  his  son  (I  Pet.  6:13).  probably  because  he  was 
converted  under  his  ministry.  He  accompanied 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first  journey  (Acts  12: 
26 ;  18:5),  but  left  them  atPerga  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (13:13).  Whatever  the  reason  for  this 
act  was  it  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  ia  Paul's 
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estimation  to  justify  him  in  refusing  to  allow  Mark 
to  accompany  him  on  his  second  journey.  Barna- 
bas was  determined  to  take  him,  and  thus  Mark 
was  the  cause  of  a  *' sharp  contention"  between 
them  and  a  separation  (Acts  15:36-89).  This  did 
not  completely  estrange  him  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  Mark  with  the  apostle  in  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome  (Col.  4:10 ;  Philem.,  v.  24).  Later 
he  was  at  Babylon,  and  unites  with  Peter  in  send- 
ing salutations  (1  Pet.  6:13).  He  seems  to  have 
been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote 
to  him  during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  urged 
him  to  bring  Mark  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  4:1 1),  A.  D.  66. 
Tradition  states  that  Mark  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Egypt  by  Peter,  that  he  founded  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  he  became  bishop,  and  suf- 
fered as  a  martyr  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  his  remains  were  obtained 
by  the  Venetians  through  a  pious  fraud,  and  con- 
veyed to  Venice,  A.  D.  827.  "  The  body  was  put 
into  a  basket  and  covered  with  herbs  and  flesh  of 
swine.  The  porters,  as  they  carried  the  basket  to 
the  vessel,  cried  khawzir,joorA:,  which  the  Mussul- 
man detests,  and  thus  avoided  suspicion.**  In  the 
gospel  of  Mark  "  his  record  is  emphatically  '  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God*  (Mark  1: 
1),  living  and  working  among  men,  and  developing 
the  mission  more  in  acts  than  by  words.*' 

MABK  1.  *'  The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain  ** 
(Heb.  niN,  oih.  Gen.  4:16)  that  no  one  might  kill 
him.  This  was  not  a  visible  mark  or  brand  upon  his 
forehead,  but  some  «gr»  or  token  of  assurance  that 
his  life  should  be  preserved. .  What  it  was  is  im- 
possible to  determine. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  a  target  (Heb.  ^*7«?^,  mat4at0' 
raw' ^watched,  1  Sam.  20:20;  Job  16:12;  Lam.  8:12). 

3.  God  commands  the  man  with  writing  ma- 
terials to  '*  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  **  of  all 
persons  in  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  be  spared 
in  the  time  of  judgment  (Ezek.  9:4, 6).  The  Hebrew 
letter  n  {tawv\  the  last  of  the  alphabet,  was  used 
as  a  mark  (Job  81:36,  marg.  **my  sign*'),  and  in 
eiirly  times  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  mark  (Gr.  ;r(ipay//a,  khar'-ag-mah^  stamp)  was 
stamped  on  the  right  hand  or  the  forehead  as  the 
badge  of  the  followers  of  Antichrist  (Rev.  18: 
16,  sq.;  14:9,  11;  16:2;  19:20;  20:4). 

4.  The  goal  or  erid  one  has  in  view,  from  the 
Greek  OKondg^  something  watched  (Phil.  8:14). 

5.  In  Lev.  19:28  we  find  two  prohibitions  of  an 
«mnatural  disfigurement  of  the  body :  '*  Ye  shall 
not  make  any  cuttings  in  yom  flesh  for  the  dead, 
nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.**  The  latter  (Heb. 
3^?Jj5,  kah-ak-ah'^  incision)  refers  to  tattooing,  and 
has  no  reference  to  idolatrous  usages,  but  was  in- 
tended to  inculcate  upon  the  Israelites  a  proper 
reverence  for  God*s  creation  (K.  and  D.,  Com,y  in 
loc.). 

6.  In  Gal.  6:17  Paul  writes,  "  Henceforth  let  no 
man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  i.  e.,  the  brand  of  my 
master,  Jesus  Christ.  The  Greek  oriyyxi  (siig'-mah) 
is  the  common  word  for  the  brand  or  mark  with 
which  masters  marked  their  slaves.  "  From  the 
very  numerous  records  (on  fragments  of  marble) 
of  manumissions  at  Delphi  and  other  shrines  in 
Greece  we  have  learned  the  legal  process  by  which 


a  slave  gained  his  own  liberty.  He  went  to  tbe 
temple  of  the  god,  and  there  paid  his  money  to  the 
priests ;  they  then  with  his  money  bought  the  slave 
from  his  master,  on  the  part  of  the  ^.  He  be- 
came for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  slave  to  the  god,  which 
meant  practically  freedom,  subject  to  certain  peri- 
odical duties.  If  at  any  time  his  master  or  his 
master*s  heirs  sought  to  reclaim  him  he  had  the 
record  of  the  transaction  in  the  temple. 

"  But  on  one  point  these  documents  are  silent : 
If  he  traveled,  if  he  were  far  away  from  home  and 
were  seized  as  a  runaway  slave,  what  security  coald 
he  have  ?  I  believe  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  solution. 
When  liberated  at  the  temple,  the  priest,  if  he  de- 
sired it,  branded  him  with  the  *stigmata*  of  his  new 
master.  Now  St.  Paul*s  words  acquire  a  new  and 
striking  application.  He  had  been  the  slave  of 
sin ;  but  he  had  been  purchased  by  Christ,  and 
his  new  liberty  consisted  in  his  being  the  slave  of 
Christ.  Henceforth,  he  says,  let  no  man  attempt 
to  reclaim  me ;  I  have  been  marked  on  my  body 
with  the  brand  of  my  new  master,  Jesus  Christ. 
Probably  he  referred  to  the  many  scars  be  bore  of 
his  persecutions  **  (Professor  Mahaffy,  in  Christian 
Work). 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF.  See  Bible,  Books 
of;  Gospels. 

MABKET  (Heb.  i";^,  mah^r-awb^  a  mer- 
cantile term  found  only  in  Ezek.,  ch.  27  (rendered 
"merchandise,**  except  in  vers.  18,  17,  19,  25).  It 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  several  senses: 
(1)  Barter  (v.  9,  27) ;  (2)  place  of  trade  (marg^ 
V.  12,  18,  17,  19);  (8)  gain  acquired  by  trade  (v. 
27,  84).  In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  word 
ayopd  (ag-or-ah')  is  rendered  market  and  market 
place,  and  denotes  generally  any  place  of  public 
resort  in  towns  or  cities  where  trials  are  held 
(Acts  16:19),  where  citizens  resort  (17:17),  and 
where  commodities  are  exposed  for  sale  (Mark  7: 
4).  From  this  is  derived  ayopaloQ  {ag-or-ahf-yos\ 
"  relating  to  the  market  place,**  and  rendered  **  fel- 
lows of  the  baser  sort  **  (literally,  "  loungers  about 
the  market^**  Acts  17:6).  It  is  improperly  rendered 
"law**  in  Acts  19:38,  where  it  refers  to  judicial 
days  or  assemblies  (A.  Y.,  marg.,  court  datfs). 
Markets  in  the  East  were  held  at  or  near  the 
gates  of  cities,  where  goods  were  exposed  either  in 
tents  or  the  open  air  (2  Kings  7:18). 

MA'EOTH  (Heb.  ninp,maw-roMi',  Uttemess), 
a  town  in  the  west  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  route  of  the  invading  Assyrian  army 
from  Lachish  (Mic  1:12). 

MARRIAGE,  the  rendering  of  several  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  meaning 
to  be  master  ;  to  take,  i.  e.,  a  wife ;  to  magnify^  or 
lift  up  a  woman;  to  contract ;  to  dwell  togemer ; 
to  perform  the  duty  of  a  brother;  to  become,  i.  c 
the  wife  of  one.  In  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
there  is  no  single  word  for  the  estate  of  marriage, 
or  to  express  the  abstract  idea  of  toedlock. 

1.  Origin,  etc  Marriage  is  a  divine  institution, 
designed  to  form  a  permanent  union  between  man 
and  woman  that  they  might  be  helpful  to  one 
another  (Gen.  2:18).  Moses  presents  it  as  the 
deepettt  corporeal  and  spiritual  unity  of  man  and 
wou^an,  and  monogamy  as  the  form  of  marriage 
ordained  by  God  ((Sen.  2:24 ;  comp.  Matt  19:5). 
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Wtthoot  the  conjugal  tie  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world  would  have  been  a  mixed  multitude.  The 
family  circle,  family  instruction,  parental  love  and 
care  would  have  been  alto^ther  nnknown. 

2.  Temporary  reactions.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod the  original  law,  as  made  known  to  Adam,  was 
Tiolated  through  the  degeneracy  of  his  descendants, 
and  concubinage  and  polygamy  became  common. 
The  patriarchs  themselves  took  more  than  one  wife. 
Abraham,  at  the  instigation  of  Sarah,  took  her 
maid  as  his  subordinate  wife.  Jacob  was  in- 
Teigled,  through  the  duplicity  of  Laban,  into  tak- 
ing Leah  first,  and  then  Rachel,  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed ;  and  afterward,  through  the  rivalry 
of  the  sisters,  he  took  both  their  handmaids. 
•*  From  these  facts  it  has  been  inferred  that  polyg- 
amy was  not  wrong  in  ancient  times,  nor  at  all 
opposed  to  the  divine  law  as  revealed  (o  the  Jews. 
But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  conclusion.  It  is 
true  indeed,  respect  being  had  to  the  state  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  the  rude  condition  of  society, 
and  the  views  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  the 
practice  could  not  infer,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
the  same  amount  of  criminality  as  would  neces- 
sarily adhere  to  it  now,  amid  the  clear  light  of 
Gospel  times.  But  still  all  along  it  was  a  departure 
from'  the  dirine  law.** 

For  the  reasons  given  above  it  was  tolerated, 
but  never  with  6od*s  approval.  Jesus  told  the 
Jews  that  **  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives : 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so  *'  (Matt.  19: 
3-8).  The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating,  rather 
than  removing  evils  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enact- 
ments were  directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  of 
polygamy ;  (2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently 
<;onseqnent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  righu  of  a 
father  or  a  master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under 
8oo>e  restriction ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life 
durii^  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond. 

3.  Laws  of  Intermarriage.  An  important 
feature  of  the  law  of  Moses  is  the  restraint  which 
It  imposes  upon  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of 
relationship  and  affinity:  (1)  Between  an  Israelite 
and  a  foreigner.  The  only  distinct  prohibition  in 
the  Mosaic  law  refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
the  Israelites  were  not  to  marry,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  them  to  idolatry  (Exod.  84:15; 
Devit.  7:8,  4).  The  legal  disabilities  resting  upon 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  (Deut.  28:3) 
totally  forbade  marriage  between  them  and  Is- 
raelite women,  but  permitted  that  of  Israelites 
with  Moabite  women  (Ruth  1:4).  The  prohibition 
against  marriages  with  the  Edoroites  and  Egyp- 
tians was  less  stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations 
received  the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to 
full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of  prosely- 
tism  (Deut.  23:7,  8).  Thus  the  prohibition  was 
toiai  in  regard  to  Canaanites  on  either  side,  total 
on  the  side  of  males  in  regard  to  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites,  and  temporary  on  the  side  of  males 
in  regard  of  the  Edomites  and  £g>-ptians.  In  the 
case  of  wives  proselytism  was  not  necessary,  but  it 
was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband.  (2)  Between 
Israelite!  and  Israelites.  The  law  began  (Lev. 
18*6-8)  with  the  general  prohibition  against  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  the  '*  flesh  of  his  flesh.'* 


This  was  followed  by  special  prohibitions  against 
marriage  with  (1)  a  mother;  (2)  stepmother; 
(3)  sister  or  half-sister;  (4)  granddaughter; 
(5)  daughter  of  a  stepmother ;  (6)  aunt ;  (7)  wife 
of  uncle  on  the  father's  side ;  (8)  daughter-in-law ; 
(9)  brother's  wife,  unless  he  died  childless  (see 
Marriage,  Lkvirate);  (10)  a  woman  and  her 
daughter,  whether  both  together  or  in  succession, 
or  a  woman  and  her  granddaughter;  (11)  two  sis- 
ters at  the  same  time;  (12)  mother-in-law.  The 
case  of  a  daughter  being  taken  in  marriage  is  not 
mentioned,  simply  because  it  was  regarded  as  very 
unlikely  to  occur ;  that  of  a  full  sister  is  included 
in  No.  8,  and  of  a  mother-in-law  in  No.  10. 
Breaches  of  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  8,  and  12  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  or  extermination  of  the  of- 
fender (Deut.  27:20, 22,  23),  while  the  threat  held 
out  against  6,  7,  and  9  was  that  the  guilty  parties 
should  "  bear  their  iniquity  **  and  "  die  childless  *' 
(Lev.  1 2: 1 2-1 8 ;  20: 1 9-2 1 ).  These  prohibitions  were 
based  upon  (1)  moral  propriety,  (2)  heathen  prac- 
tices, (3)  social  convenience. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  special 
prohibitions :  (1)  The  high  priest  was  forbidden  to 
marry  any  one  except  a  virgin  selected  from  among 
his  own  people  (Lev.  21:18,  14).  (2)  The  priests 
were  forbidden  to  marry  prostitutes  and  divorced 
women  (2 1 :7).  (3)  Heiresses  were  prohibited  from 
marrying  outside  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  36:5-9 ; 
comp.  Tob.  vii,  10).  (4)  Persons  defective  in 
physical  powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with 
Israelites  (Deut.  28:1).  In  the  Christian  Church 
we  find  the  following  prohibitions:  (1)  Bishops 
and  deacons  from  having  more  than  one  wife, 
probably  referring  to  second  marriage  of  any 
kind.  A  similar  prohibition  applied  to  those 
entered  upon  the  church  records  as  widows  (q.  v.). 
They  must  have  been  the  wife  of  one  man,  i.  e., 
probably,  not  remarried.  (2)  A  wife  divorced  by 
her  husband  and  married  to  another  man,  if  her 
second  husband  died  or  divorced  her,  could  not 
revert  to  her  first  husband  (Deut  24:2-4).  Such 
a  marriage  would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  woman, 
and  make  her  appear  too  much  like  property. 
Such  prohibition  was  also  intended  to  prevent  a 
frivolous  severance  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  fortify 
the  marital  bond. 

4.  Marriae:e  Customs.  (1)  Age  of  marriage. 
With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced 
in  the  Bible.  Eariy  marriage  is  spoken  of  with 
approval  in  several  passages  (Prov.  2:17;  6:18; 
Isa.  62:6),  and  in  reducing  this  general  statement 
to  the  more  definite  one  of  years,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  very  early  age  at  which  persons 
arrive  at  puberty  in  oriental  countries.  In  modem 
Egypt  marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the 
bride  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  frequently 
when  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  occasionally 
when  she  is  only  ten.  The  Talmudists  forbade 
marriage  in  the  case  of  a  man  under  thirteen  years 
and  a  day,  and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  under 
twelve  years  and  a  day.  The  usual  age  appears  to 
have  been  higher,  about  eighteen  years.  (2)  Selec- 
tion of  bride.  Perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  who  provided  Adam  with  a  wife, 
fathers  from  the  beginning  considered  it  their  duty 
and  prerogative  to  secure  wives  for  their  sons 
(Gen.  24:8 ;  88:6).    In  the  absence  of  the  father 
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the  selection  devolyed  upon  the  mother  (Gen. 
21:21).  In  some  cases  the  proposal  was  made 
by  the  father  of  the  maid  (Exod.  2:21).  Oc 
casionallj  the  whole  business  of  selecting 
the  wife  was  committed  to  a  friend.  (3)  The 
betrothal.  The  selection  of  the  bride  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  espousal,  which  was  not  altogether 
like  our  "engagement,"  but  was  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding, undertaken  by  a  friend  or  legal  repre- 
sentative on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by 
the  parents  on  the  part  of  the  bride ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  oaths,  and  accompanied  with  presents 
to  the  bride.  These  presents  were  described  by 
different  terms,  that  to  the  bride  by  mo'-har  (Heb. 
^'S,  A.  V.  "  dowry "),  and  that  to  the  relations 
by  mat-tawnf  (Jieh.11^%  prettent).  Thus  Shechem 
oflfers  "  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift "  (Gen. 
84:12),  the  former  for  the  bride,  the  latter  for  the 
relations.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  the 
mohar  was  a  price  paid  down  to  the  father  for  the 
sale  of  his  daughter.  Such  a  custom  undoubtedly 
prevails  in  certain  parts  of  the  East  at  the  present 
-  day,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
with  free  women  in  patriarchal  times.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  exp>ected  that  the  mohar  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  position  of  the  bride,  and 
that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that  account  afford 
to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sara.  18:28).  A.  "settle- 
ment,*' in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  a 
written  document  securing  property  to  the  wife, 
did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post-Babylonian 
period :  the  only  instance  we  have  of  one  is  in 
Tob.  vii,  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an  "instru- 
ment." The  Talmudists  styled  it  a  ketubah,  and 
have  laid  down  minute  directions  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise  of  the 
Mishna  expressly  on  that  subject.  The  act  of  be- 
trothal was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  and  among  the 
more  modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts 
for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a  ring  on  the  bride*s 
finger.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Exod. 
85:22;  Isa.  8:21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was 
nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hehi*ews  as  a 
token  of  fidelity  (Gen.  41:42),  and  of  adoption  into 
a  family  (Luke  15:22).  (4)  Marriage  ceremonies. 
Before  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  proposal  was 
accepted,  the  marriage  price  paid,  and  the  gifts 
distributed,  the  bridegroom  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
move at  once  the  bride  to  his  own  home  (Gen. 
24:68-67).  This  was  an  unusual  case,  because  of 
the  bride  being  secured  at  a  distance,  while  the 
bridegroom  remained  at  home.  Usually  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
and  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  to  which  friends 
and  neighbors  were  invited  and  which  lasted  seven 
days  (Gen.  29:22,  27).  The  word  "wedding" 
does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  ratification  of  the 
espousal  with  an  oath  took  place  (see  Prov.  2:17; 
Ezek.  16:8;  Mai.  2:14),  and  that  a  blessing  was 
pronoimced  (Gen.  24:60 ;  Ruth  4:1 1, 12).  But  the 
essence  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom  or  his  father.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  liter&l  truth  in  the  Hebrew  expression  "to 


take"  a  wife  (Num.  12:1 ;  1  Chron.  2:21,  roarg.), 
for  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  mainly  consisted 
in  the  taking.  Aft^r  putting  on  a  festive  dresa, 
placing  a  handsome  turban  on  his  head  (Isa.  61:10, 
A.  y.  "  ornaments  ")  and  a  nuptial  crown  (Cant. 
8:11),  the  bridegroom  set  forth  from  his  house, 
attended  by  his  groomsmen  (A.  V.  "  companions,** 
Judg.  14:11;  "children  of  the  bride-chamber," 
Matt.  9:15),  preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians  or 
singers  (Gen.  81:27 ;  Jer.  7:84 ;  16:9 ;  1  Mace.  9:89X 
and  accompanied  by  persons  bearing  flambeaus 
(2  Esdr.  10:2;  Matt.  25:7;  comp.  Jer.  26:10;  Rev. 
18:28,  "  the  light  of  a  candle  ").  Having  reached 
the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with  her  maidens 
anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt.  25:6),  he 
conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his  own  or  his 
father's  house,  with  every  demonstration  of  glad- 
ness  (Psa.  45:16).  On  their  way  back  they  were 
joined  by  a  party  of  maidens,  friends  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  who  were  in  waiting  to  catch  the 
procession  as  it  passed  (Matt.  25:6).  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets  to 
watch  the  procession  (Cant  8:1 1).  At  the  house  a 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and 
neighbors  were  invited  (Gen.  29:22 ;  Matt  22:1-10 ; 
Luke  14:8;  John  2:2),  and  the  festivities  were 
protracted  for  seven,  or  even  fourteen,  days  (Judg. 
14:12;  Tob.  8:19).  The  guests  were  provided  by 
the  host  with  fitting  robes  (Matt  22:11),  and  the 
feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg.  14:12)  and 
other  amusements.  The  bridegroom  now  entered 
into  direct  communication  with  the  bride,  and  the 
joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled  "  at  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  8:29)  conversing 
with  her,  which  he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in  the  work. 
The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting 
of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  kheh'-der  (Heb. 
^n,  Judg.  16:1;  Joel  2:16),  where  a  canopy, 
named  khoop-paw'^  was  prepared  (Hob.  5Tf  H^  Psa. 
19:5;  Joel  2:16).  The  bride  was  still  completely 
veiled,  so  that  the  deception  practiced  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  29:23)  was  very  possible.  A  newly  married 
man  was  exempt  from  military  service,  or  from 
any  public  business  which  might  draw  him  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a  year  (Deut  24:6). 
A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him  who  was 
betrothed  (Deut  20:7). 

5.  Marriage  Relation.  In  considering  the 
social  and  domestic  conditions  of  married  life 
among  the  Hebrews,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
take  into  account  the  position  assigned  to  women 
generally  in  their  social  scale.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  women,  whether  married  or  unmar- 
ried, went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen. 
12:14;  24:16,  66;  29:11;  1  Sam.  1:18).  Women 
not  unfrequently  held  important  offices.  They 
took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest  (Exod. 
16:20;  1  Sam.  18:6,  7);  in  short,  they  enjoyed  as 
much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of 
our  own  country.  If  such  was  her  general  position, 
it  is  certain  that  the  wife  must  have  exercised  an 
important  influence  in  her  own  home.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  her  part  in  family  aifairs,  and 
even  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
independence  (2  Kings  4:8;  Judg.  4:18;  1  Sam. 
26:14,  etc.).    (1)  Dependenoe  of  the  wife.    And 
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yet  the  dependence  of  the  wife  on  her  husband 
is  shown  bj  the  Hebrew  appellation  for  husband 
{bahT-al,  Ezod.  21:8, 22),  literally  lord^  nuuUer  ;  and 
is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Sarah,  who  speaks  of  her 
husband  Abraham  as  my  hrd  (Gen.  18:12).  From 
this  mastery  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  arose 
the  different  standard  of  virtue  which  obtained  in 
Diarried  life.  The  wife,  subject  to  her  husband  as 
master,  was  obliged  to  regard  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  any  u^ichastity  on  her  part 
was  Tisited  with  death.  The  husband  could  take 
any  unmarried  woman  he  chose,  and  yiolate  the 
laws  of  chastity,  as  we  understand  them,  with 
impunity  (Gen.  38:24).  This  absolute  sanctity  of 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife  was  acknowledged 
by  other  nations  of  antiquity,  as  Egypt  (Gen.  12: 
15-19)  and  Philistia  (20:1-18 ;  26:9-*l  1).  Arising 
from  the  previously  existing  inequality  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  hus- 
band was  lord  over  his  wife,  Moses  could  neither 
imposik  the  same  obligation  of  fidelity  nor  confer 
the  same  right  on  both.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  facts :  (1)  The  husband  in  the  case  of 
the  wife^s  infidelity  could  command  her  death  as 
weU  as  that  of  her  paramour  (Lev.  20:10;  Deut. 
22:22?  Ezek.  16:38-40;  John  8:3-5).  (2)  If  he 
became  suspicious  of  his  wife  he  could  bring  her 
to  the  priest  and  have  administered  to  her  the 
water  of  jealousy  (Num.  5:12-81).  But  if  the 
husband  was  guilty  of  criminal  intercourse  with 
an  unmarried  woman,  no  statute  enabled  the  wife 
to  arraign  him  for  a  breach  of  marriage  or  in- 
fringement of  her  or  their  rights.  Should  he  sin 
with  a  married  woman,  it  was  the  injured  husband 
that  could  demand  the  death  of  the  seducer,  not 
the  wife  of  the  criminal.  (8)  If  the  wife  vowed 
anything  to  the  Lord,  or  imposed  upon  herself 
Toiuntary  obligations  to  Jehovah^  her  husband 
could  nullify  them  (Num.  80:6-8).  (4)  The  hus- 
band could  divorce  his  wife  if  it  so  pleased  him 
(Deut.  24:1-4).  (2)  Proteetion  of  the  wife.  The 
woman  was  protected  by  the  following  laws: 
(a)  The  daughter  of  an  Israelite  sold  by  her  father 
as  a  maidservant  (i.  e.,  housekeeper  and  concu- 
bineX  who  did  not  please  her  master,  was  not  to 
be  treated  as  menservants,  viz.,  be  sent  away  free 
at  the  end  of  six  years ;  but  she  was  provided 
for  as  follows:  She  could  be  redeemed,  i.  e.,  an- 
other Israelite  could  buy  her  for  a  concubine,  but 
she  could  not  be  sold  to  an  alien  (Exod.  21:7,  8). 
She  might  be  given  to  her  purchaser's  son,  in 
which  case  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  daughter. 
If  he  gives  the  son  an  additional  wife,  **her  food, 
her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall  he 
not  diminish  "  (vers.  9, 10).  If  these  three  things 
were  not  provided,  then  she  was  to  "  go  out  free, 
without  money**  (v.  11).  (b)  If  her  husband  ma- 
ficiously  charges  a  newly  married  woman  with  lack 
of  chastity,  he  is  to  be  scourged,  and  loses  his 
right  of  divorce  (Deut.  22:13-19).  (c)  If  she  has 
children  they  must  render  equal  obedience  to  her 
as  to  the  father  (Exod.  20:12 ;  DeuL  27:16).  (<£)  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  husband  must  not 
Tex  his  wife  by  marrying  her  sister  (Lev.  18:18). 
(e)  The  husband  was  forbidden  to  transfer  the 
primogeniture  from  the  son  of  a  less  beloved  wife  to 
the  child  of  his  favorite  wife.  (/)  If  her  husband 
dislikes  her,  he  is  not  arbitrarily  to  dismiss  her, 


but  to  give  her  a  "bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut. 
24:1).  (y)  If  divorced,  or  her  husband  dies,  the 
woman  is  free  and  at  liberty  to  marry  another 
(Deut.  24:2). 

6.  Social  and  Domestic  Conditions.  In 
early  times  the  oriental  woman  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  much  freedom.  She,  whether  married  or 
single,  went  about  with  her  face  unveiled  (Gen. 
12:14;  24:16,  65;  29:11;  1  Sam.  1:13);  she  might 
meet  and  converse  with  men,  even  strangers,  in  a 
public  place  (Gen.  24:25,  45-47;  29:9-12;  1  Sam. 
9:11);  she  might  be  found  alone  in  the  country 
without  any  reflection  on  her  character  (Deut. 
22:25-27);  or  she  might  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice  (Num.  27:1,  sq.).  If  such  was  her  general 
position,  we  can  readily  accord  her  a  considerable 
amount  of  indcpendeuce  and  influence  at  home. 
Thus  we  find  her  entertaining  guests  (2  Kings  4:8) 
in  the  absence  of  her  husb^d  (Judg.  4:18),  and 
even  against  his  wishes  (1  Sam.  26:14,  sq.);  she 
conferred  with  her  husband  respecting  the  mar- 
riage of  her  children  ((Jen.  27:46),  and  even  sharply 
criticised  the  conduct  of  her  husband  (1  Sam. 
26:25 ;  2  8am.  6:20).  The  ideal  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  appear  to  have  been  those  of 
tenderness  and  affection.  Thus  the  husband  is 
called  the  "  friend"  of  his  wife  (Jer.  8:20,  marg. ; 
Hos.8:l);  while  frequent  notice  is  made  of  bis 
love  for  her  (Gen.  24:67;  29:18).  The  wife  was 
the  husband's  consolation  in  bereavement  (Gen. 
24:67),  and  her  grief  at  his  loss  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  the  most  abject  woe  (Joel  1:8).  Polyg- 
amy, of  course,  produced  jealousies  and  quarreh 
(Gen.  21:11 ;  1  Sam.  1:6),  while  purchase  of  wives 
and  the  small  liberties  allowed  daughters  in  the 
choice  of  husbands  must  have  resulted  in  many 
unhappy  unions.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are  a  sub- 
ject of  frequent  exhortation  (Eph.  5:22-88 ;  CoL 
8:18,  19;  Tit.  2:4,  5;  1  Pet.  8:1-7). 

7.  Duties.  In  a  Hebrew  household  the  wife 
had  general  superintendence  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements, such  as  cooking  (Gen.  18:6;  2  Sam. 
13:8,  9),  the  distribution  of  food  at  the  meals  (Prov. 
31:15),  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  clothing 
(Prov.  81:18,  21,  22X 

8.  Fi^nrative.  Marriage  is  illustrative  of  God's 
union  with  Israel  (Isa.  54:6;  62:4;  Jer.  3:14;  Hos. 
2:19:20).  In  the  New  Testament  the  image  of  the 
bridegroom  is  transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ 
(Matt  9:15 ;  John  8:29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to 
the  Church  (2  Cor.  11:2;  Eph.  5:23,  24,  82;  Bev. 
19:7*  21:2.  9*  22:17). 

m'aRIIIAGE,  GEOLISTIAN.  C^iristianity 
confirms,  simplifies,  and  vindicates  from  abuse 
the  original  and  sacred  ordinance  of  marriage. 
The  stability  and  purity  of  the  Church  and  State 
have  been  proportionate  to  the  popular  and  legal 
stability  of  the  marriage  relationship.  The  orig- 
inal appointment  of  monogamy  is  confirmed  (Matt. 
1 9:6 ;  Mark  1 0:6-8).  The  presence  of  Jesus  at  the 
wedding  in  Cana  happily  illustrates  the  feeling 
and  teaching  of  Christianity  respecting  marriage. 
Christ  taught  the  divine  origin  and  sacredness  of 
this  institution.  It  is  more  than  filial  duty ;  it  is 
unifying;  the  husband  and  wife  become  one 
through  the  purity  and  intensity  of  mutual  love ; 
common  interests  are  necessitated  by  commoo 
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affection  (Matt.  19:6,  6;  Eph.  5:31);  only  one 
single  ground  for  divorce  is  lawful  (Matt.  19:9). 
The  utmost  that  may  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pression **  which  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven^s  sake  **  (Matt.  19:12)  is  that 
marriage  is  not  binding  upon  every  member  of  the 
race ;  and  that  devotion  or  discretion  may  make  it 
expedient  to  renounce  or  defer  it.  The  example 
of  Peter  (Matt.  8:14;  Mark  1:30;  Luke  4:38),  and 
the  express  teaching  of  New  Testament  writers 
(1  Tim.  4:3;  5:14;  Heb.  1S:4),  are  in  harmony 
with  the  conduct  of  Christ  respecting  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  relation.  The  counsel  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.,  ch.  7),  evidently  in 
reply  to  their  ref^uest,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
guards  marriage  so  carefully  that  even  to  those 
who  are  joined  to  unbelievers  the  advice  is  given 
not  to  disturb  their  relationship  except  by  mutual 
consent  and  for  mutual  good.  **  According  to  the 
principles  thus  laid  down,  marriage  is  not  merely 
a  civil  contract:  the  Scriptures  make  it  the  most 
sacred  relation  of  life ;  and  nothing  can  be  imag- 
ined more  contrary  to  their  spirit  than  the  notion 
that  a  personal  agreement,  ratified  in  a  human 
court,  satisfies  the  obligation  of  this  ordinance." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  **  mar- 
riage is  a  sacrament  of  the  new  law,  and  as  such 
confers  grace.  Christians  who  are  in  mortal  sin 
may  contract  a  valid  marriage,  but  they  receive  no 
grace,  though  they  do  receive  the  sacrament ;  and, 
therefore,  have  a  claim  and  title  to  the  sacramental 
grace  when  they  have  amended  their  lives  by  sin- 
cere repentance.  Christians,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  contract  marriage  with  due  dispositions,  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  sanctifying  grace,  and,  besides, 
special  grace  to  live  in  mutual  and  enduring  affec- 
tion. .  .  and  to  bring  up  children,  whom  God  may 
give  them,  in  his  fear  and  love  "  {Cath.  Did.^  s.  v.j. 

Matrimony  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the 
sacrament  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  apostle's 
words,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery :  but  I  speak  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  Church  "  (Eph.  5:32) ;  in  the 
Vulgate  the  Greek  being  rendered  sacrameiifum. 
**  It  is  not  this  that  is  conveyed  by  the  passage, 
as  indeed,  in  general,  marriage  *has  from  Christ 
neither  a  sacramental  imtihUion^  nor  form,  nor 
substaiicej  nor  ««Z,'  but  it  is  rather  the  sacredly 
ideal  and  deeply  moral  character,  which  is  forever 
assured  to  marriage  by  this  typical  significance  in 
the  Christian  view  "  (Meyer,  Com.^  in  loc.;  Pope, 
Chrial.  TheoL,  iii,  pp.  237-243,  308;  Bennett, 
Christ,  Arch.,  p.  462,  sq.). 

MARRIAGE,  L£ VIRATE  (from  Lat.  levir, 
a  bro(her-in-Iaw\  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
deceased  brother's  widow,  in  the  event  of  his  dy- 
ing childless.  The  first  instance  of  this  custom 
occurs  in  the  patriarchal  period,  where  Onan  is 
called  upon  to  marry  his  brother  Er's  widow  (Gen. 
88:8).  The  Levlrate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jews;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many 
Eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia  and  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Mosaic  provision 
was  as  follows :  If  brothers  (on  the  father's  side) 
lived  together,  i.  e.,  in  the  same  place,  and  one  of 
them  died  childless,  the  wife  was  not  to  go  outside 
and  marry  a  stranger;  but  the  surviving  brother 
was  to  take  her  to  wife.    The  firstborn  son  by  her 


took  the  name  of  the  deceased,  L  e.,  continued  his 
name  in  the  family  register,  that  his  name  perished 
not  out  of  Israel.  In  case  the  brother-in-law  did 
not  wish  to  marry  the  widow,  she  might  cite  him 
legally  before  the  elders  of  the  place.  If,  after 
conference  with  them,  he  still  persisted  in  declar- 
ing his  unwillingness,  he  was  not  compelled  to  do 
the  duty  of  a  brother-in-law.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  having  his  shoe 
plucked  off  by  his  sister-in-law  in  the  presence  of 
the  elders,  and  of  having  his  face  spit  upon ;  the 
one  act  denoting  that  he  thus  gave  up  all  claim  to 
his  deceased  brother's  estate,  the  other  an  act  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  (Deut.  25:5-10).  From  Ruth 
4:1-10,  it  would  appear  that  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  the  brother-in-law  to  take  the  widow,  then  the 
next  male  relative  had  the  right  to  do  so.  The 
divine  sanction  which  the  Mosaic  law  gave  to  levl- 
rate marriage  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
accommodation  to  a  popular  prejudice.  Such  nnar- 
riage  was  not  strictly  commanded,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered a  duty  of  love,  the  non-fulfillment  of  which 
brought  reproach  and  ridicule  on  the  man  and  his 
house.  It  did  not  abolish  the  general  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife,  but  proceeded 
from  one  and  the  same  principle  with  it  By  the 
prohibition  the  brother's  house  is  preserved  in  its 
integrity ;  by  this  command  it  is  raised  to  a  per- 
manent condition.  In  both  cases  the  dead  brother 
is  honored,  and  fraternal  love  preserved  as  the 
moral  foundation  of  his  house.  Based  upon  such 
a  marriage  as  this  was  the  ground  for  the  ques- 
tion asked  of  our  Lord  by  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  22: 
23,  sq.).  The  rabbins  taught  that  in  the  next 
world  a  widow  who  had  been  taken  by  her  brother- 
in-law  reverted  to  her  first  husband  at  the  resur- 
rection. Christ  answered  both  parties  by  the  dec- 
laration that  "in  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 

MARROW  (Heb.  nb,  mo'-aJtA,  Job  21:24; 
•Tnp,  maw-khaw^f  to  mix  with  marrow,  Isa.  25:6 ; 
Gr.  /4t;eX<Jf,  moo-fl-os',  Heb.  4:12),  the  soft  oleag. 
inous  substance  contained  in  the  hollow  bones  of 
animals.  The  other  terms  so  rendered  aro  kheh'- 
ieb  (Heb.  ^^^,  Psa.  63:5,  the  richest  or  choice 
part,  and  shik-koo^-ee  (Heb.  '">?''?),  Prov.  8:8, 
moisture, 

FignratiTO.  **Fat  things  full  of  marrow'* 
(Isa.  25:6)  is  an  expression  symbolizing  the  full 
enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom 
of  God.  "Marrow"  in  Heb.  4:12  is  used  figura- 
tively for  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  a  person. 

MAR'SENA  (Heb.  fc^?9";^,  mar^sen-aw^  per- 
haps nobleman),  one  of  the  "  seven  princes  (satraps 
or  viziers)  of  Persia  and  Media "  in  the  time  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1:14),  B.  C.  about  619. 

MARS'  HILL  (Gr.  'Apeioc  Hdyof,  arU-09 
pag'os.  Acts  17:22),  another  name  for  the  Ari- 
OPAOUS  (q.  v.). 

MARSH  (Heb.  NS?,  peh'-beh,  a  reservoir^ 
Ezek.  47:11),  a  swamp  or  wet  piece  of  land.  The 
place  referred  to  by  Ezekiel  is  the  "Valley  of 
Salt,"  near  the  Dead  Sea ;  for  there  the  Kidroo, 
the  course  of  which  the  jtrophet  describes  the  holy 
waters  as  following,  empties. 
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MART  (Heb.  ^Of  ^aw-khar^^  to  go  abotU  <u  a 
tnercfutnt^  Isa.  23:8).  **The  means  of  gain,  the 
source  of  profit  or  provision  to  whole  nations/* 
Others  render  the  word  "  emporium,  but  saw-khar' 
cannot  have  this  meaning**  (Delitzsch,  Com,^  in 
loc.). 

MARTHA  (6r.  U&pda,  mar'4hdh^  mislress), 
the  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  who  all  resided  in 
the  same  house  at  Bethany  (Luke  10:38,  40,  41 ; 
John  11:1-39;  12:2).  Martha  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  household  (Luke  10:38), 
and  from  that  circumfttance  has  been  thought  to 
hare  been  a  widow.  This  is,  however,  uncertain, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  two  sisters 
(unmarried)  managed  the  household  for  their 
brother.  The  incident  narrated  by  Luke  (10:38- 
42)  shows  that  Jesus  was  intimate  with  the  fam- 
ily and  was  at  home  in  their  house;  and  also 
brings  out  the  contrary  dispositions  of  the  two  sis- 
ters. Martha  hastens  to  provide  suitable  enter- 
tainnoent  for  their  friend  and  his  followers,  while 
Mary  sits  at  his  feet  listening  to  his  gracious  dis- 
course. The  busy,  anxious  Martha,  annoyed  at 
the  inactivity  of  Mary,  complains  impatiently  to 
Jesus,  **  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister 
hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid  her  therefore  that 
she  help  me.**  This  brought  from  the  master  the 
oft-qooted  reply,  **  But  one  thing  is  needful ;  Mary 
hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  her.**  At  the  death  of  Lazarus 
their  rcj^pective  characters  are  portrayed :  Martha 
active,  Mary  meditative ;  Martha  reproachful  and 
objecting,  Mary  silent  but  immediately  obedient  to 
the  summons  of  Jesus ;  Martha  accepting  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  and  sharing  in  the  belief  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, but  not  believing,  as  Mary  did,  in  Jesus  as 
**the  Life.**  All  that  is  recorded  of  Martha  in 
addition  is  that  at  a  supper  given  to  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  at  Bethany,  at  which  Lazarus  was  pres- 
ent, f^he,  as  usual,  busied  herself  with  serving. 
**According  to  tradition,  she  went  with  her  brother 
and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles,  gathered  round 
her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and,  true  to  her 
former  character,  led  them  a  life  of  active  minis- 
tration."  

MAKTTR  (Gr.  ftdprvc^  mar^-toos,  so  rendered 
only  in  AcU  22:20;  Rev  2:13  and  17:6),  a  witness 
(q.  v.),  and  generally  so  given.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  martyr,  which  has  now  become  the  most 
Qsual,  is  one  who  has  proved  the  strength  and 
genuineness  of  his  faith  in  Christ  by  undergoing  a 
violent  death.  Stephen  (q.  v.)  in  this  sense  was 
the  first  martyr,  and  the  spiritual  honors  of  his 
death  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise  to  the 
most  extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early  Church, 
the  value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventually 
a  martyr's  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  the  following  texts,  to  cancel  the  sins 
of  the  past  life  (Mark  10:39;  Luke  12:50),  to  an- 
swer for  baptism,  and  at  once  to  secure  admission 
into  paradise  (Matt.  5:10-12). 

KAEVEL  (Heb.  N^f,  paw-lau/,  to  separate, 
to  disiinffiiish\  something  great,  unaccountable,  a 
miracle;  and  so  that  which  excites  wonder  (Exod. 
»4:10);  ''marvelous  works *'(1  Chron.  16:12,  24; 
Job5:9;  10:16;  Psa.  9:1;  17:7, etc.).  SeeMiRACLE. 

MA^Y  (Gr.  MapicL,  mar-ee'-ak,  or  Mapidfi, 


mar-ee-am';  from  Heb.  ^^^'P,  meer-yawm'^  rebef' 
lion), 

1.  The  Mother  of  Jesna.  Mary  was  the 
daughter  of  Heli,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of 
the  lineage  of  David,  hence  in  the  royal  line.  (1) 
The  annunciation.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
known  as  B.  C.  5  Mary  was  living  at  Nazareth, 
a  maiden,  but  betrothed  to  Joseph.  At  this 
time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a  mes- 
sage from  God,  and  announced  to  her  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long-expected  Messiah 
— that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  ever- 
lasting Son  of  the  Father  should  be  bom  of  her 
(Luke  1:26-35;  comp.  Rom.  1:3).  (8)  Visit  to  Eliza, 
bath.  Informed  by  the  angel  that  her  cousin 
Elizabeth  was  within  three  months  of  being  deliv- 
ered of  a  child,  Mary  set  off  to  visit  her,  either  at 
Hebron  or  Juttah.  Immediately  upon  her  entrance 
into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elizabeth  as  the 
mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  angel*s  saying  with  regard  to  her  cousin. 
Mary  abode  with  her  cousin  about  three  months, 
and  returned  to  her  own  house  (1 :36-56).  (3)  Mar- 
ried to  Jeteph.  In  a  few  months  Joseph  found 
that  Mary  was  with  child,  and  determined  to  give 
her  a  bill  of  divorcement  (see  Deut.  24:1),  instead 
of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  suffer  the  penalty 
he  supposed  she  ha^  incurred  (Deut.  22:23,  24) ; 
but  being  assured  of  the  truth  by  an  angel  he  took 
her  to  wife  (Matt.  1 : 1 8-25).  (4)  Mother  of  Jesoi. 
Soon  after  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Bethlehem  to 
be  enrolled  for  the  taxing,  and  while  there  Christ 
was  bom  and  laid  in  a  manger  (Luke  2:1,  7).  On 
the  eighth  day  Jesus  was  circumcised,  and  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  the  nativity — until  which  time 
she  could  not  leave  the  house  (Lev.  12:2-4) — the 
Virgin  presented  herself  with  her  babe  for  their 
purification  in  the  temple.  The  poverty  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  is  alluded  to  in  the  mention  of  their 
offering,  "a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons."  There  she  met  Simeon  and  the  proph- 
etess Anna,  heard  their  thanksgiving  and  proph- 
ecy. Retuming  to  Bethlehem,  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  wamed  of  the  jJurpose  of  Herod,  and  fled  to 
Egypt.  Retuming  the  next  year,  they  went  to 
Nazareth  (Matt.  2:11-23).  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  Jesus  accompanied  his  family  to  Jemsalem, 
and  Mary  was  temporarily  separated  from  him 
(Luke  2:42,  sq.),  A.  D.  8.  (6)  Snbaeqnent  mention 
of  Mary.  "Four  times  only,"  after  our  Lord^s 
ministry  commenced,  **is  the  veil  removed,  which, 
not  surely  without  a  reason,  is  thrown  over  her." 
These  four  occasions  are :  the  marriage  at  Cana, 
where  Jesus  solemnly  withdraws  himself  from  the 
authority  of  his  earthly  mother  (John  2:1-4);  at 
Capernaum^  where  at  a  public  gathering  Mary  de- 
sired to  speak  to  Jesus,  and  he  seems  to  refuse  to 
admit  any  authority  on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  or 
any  privilege  on  account  of  their  relationship  (John 
2:12;  Matt.  12:46-50);  at  the  crrtdfix'ion,  where 
Christ  with  almost  his  last  words  commended  his 
mother  to  the  care  of  the  disciple  whom  he  loved, 
and  from  that  hour  St.  John  assures  us  that  he 
took  her  to  his  abode  (John  19:25-27) ;  after  the 
ascetmon,  engaged  in  prayer  in  the  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  with  other  faithful  followers  of  the 
Lord.     The   Scriptures  leave    Mary  engaged  in 
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prayer  (Acts  1:14).  Tradition  and  speculation 
have  conceived  her  as  kept  from  actual  sin  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  main- 
tained that,  though  conceived  in  sin,  she  was 
cleansed  from  it  before  her  birth.  Early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Scotus  threw  out  as  a  possibil- 
ity the  idea  of  an  immaculate  conception,  which 
developed  into  the  decree  of  December  8,  1854 
(Smith).  (6)  Character.  ''  Her  faith  and  humility 
exhibit  themselves  in  her  immediate  surrender  of 
herself  to  the  divine  will,  though  ignorant  how 
that  was  tobe  accomplished  (Luke  1:38);  her  energy 
and  earnestness  in  her  journey  from  Nazareth  to 
Hebron  (v.  89);  her  happy  thankfulness  in  her 
song  of  joy  (v.  48);  her  silent,  musing  thoughtful- 
ncss  in  her  pondering  over  the  shepherds*  visit 
(2:19),  and  in  her  keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her 
heart  (v.  51),  though  she  could  not  fully  understand 
their  import.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  Mary  is  por- 
trayed to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  should  have 
expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faithful,  hum- 
ble, patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
still  "(Smith, />/<:<.). 

Note.— Was  Mary  the  mother  of  any  other  children 
than  Jesus  ?  is  a  question  tbat  baa  caused  almost  eodless 
controversy.  Of  course,  the  advocates  of  tier  perpetual 
virginity  assert  that  she  was  not.  From  the  accounts  In 
Matt.  13:55;  Mark  6:8,  It  would  seem  more  than  likely 
tbat  she  bad  a  number  of  children.  This  presumption 
Is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  the  persons  named  as  the 
*'  brethren  **  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  In  connection  and 
In  company  with  his  sisten  and  mn(her.  Indeed,  the 
denial  of  the  natural  interpretation  of  these  passages 
owes  Its  orlffln.  in  all  probability,  to  the  tradition  of  per- 
petual virffiDlty,  the  offspring  of  the  false  notion  of  the 
superior  sanctity  of  celibacy. 

2.  Max^  Mag^dalene  (Or.  MaySa}.rn^,  mag- 
dal-ay-naif^  A  tooman  of  Maffdala),  (1)  Kame.  Of 
this  there  are  four  explanations:  1.  The  most 
natural  is  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Mag- 
dala  (a  tower  or  fortreM\  probably  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  same  with 
that  of  the  modern  village  of  El-Mejdcl  (Stanley). 
2.  The  Talmudists  make  mention  of  a  Miriam 
Megaddda  (Nbia*:),  "Miriam  with  the  braided 
locks,'*  which  Lightfoot  considers  as  identical  with 
"the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  (Luke  7:87). 
8.  Jerome  sees  in  her  name  and  that  of  her  town 
the  old  Migdol  (watch-tower\  and  says  that  the 
name  denotes  the  steadfastness  of  her  faith. 
4.  **  Origen,  looking  to  the  more  common  meaning 
of  bnj  (gaw-dal%  to  be  greaf)^  sees  in  her  name  a 
prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness  as  having 
ministered  to  her  Lord  and  been  the  first  witness 
of  the  resurrection."  (2)  Personal  history.  Mary 
Magdalene  enters  the  Gospel  narrative,  with  cer- 
tain other  women,  as  "ministering  to  Jesus  of 
their  substance"  (Luke  8:2);  all  of  them  being 
moved  by  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from 
**  evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of  Mary  it  is  said 
that  "  seven  demons  {i^aifiSvta)  went  out  of  her " 
(v.  2;  Mark  16:9).  This  life  of  ministration  brought 
Mary  Magdalene  into  companionship  of  the  closest 
nature  with  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  (Mark  15:40),  and  also  with  Mary,  the  mother 
of  the  Lord  (John  19:25).  They  *' stood  afar  off, 
beholding  these  things  "  (Luke  23:49),  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  agony  on  the  cross.  The 
same  close  association  which  drew  them  together 


there  is  seen  afterward.  She  remained  by  the 
cross  till  all  was  over,  and  waited  till  the  body 
was  taken  down  and  wrapped  in  the  linen  cloth 
and  placed  in  the  garden  sepulcher  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  (Matt  27:61 ;  Mark  15:47 ;  Luke  23:55). 
She,  with  Salome  and  Mary,  the  motlrier  of  James, 
"brought  sweet  spices  that  they  might  anoint** 
the  body  (Mark  16:1).  The  next  morning,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  earliest  dawn  (Matt  28:1 ;  Mark  16:2), 
they  came  to  the  sepulcher.  Mary  Magdalene  had 
been  to  the  tomb,  had  found  it  empty,  and  had 
seen  the  "vision  of  angels "  (Matt  28:5 ;  Mark  16: 
5).  She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and 
John  (Luke  24:10;  John  20:1,  2),  and,  returning 
with  them,  tarried  after  they  went  back.  Looking 
into  the  sepulcher,  she  saw  the  angels,  and  replied 
to  their  question  as  to  her  reason  for  weeping, 
"  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  Turning  back,  she 
saw  Jesus,  but  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  Re> 
called  to  consciousness  by  his  utterance  of  her 
name,  she  exclaimed  "  Rabboni,"  and  rushed  for« 
ward  to  embrace  his  feet  But  she  must  now 
learn  that  spiritual  dependence  upon  Christ  which 
can  live  without  his  visible  presence.  And  that  ' 
lesson  is  taught  in  the  words,  "  Touch  me  not,  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  father."  Mary  then 
went  to  the  disciples,  and  told  them  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard  (John  20:11-18),  and  passes  out  of 
history. 

Note.— Mary  Magdalene  has  long  been  In  popnla) 
tradition  equivalent  to  "Mary  the  sinner,^  and  been 
Identified  with  the  penitent  who  anointed  Jesus.  There 
were  probably  two  anointings  recorded  in  the  gospels, 
the  acts  of  two  different  women :  one  in  some  city  un« 
named,  during  our  Lord's  Galilean  mlDlsur  (Luke  7) ; 
the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem (Matt  26,  Mark  14,  Johu  12),  by  the  sister  of  Lazarua. 
There  ts  no  reliable  evidence  to  connect  Mary  Magda^ 
lene  with  either  anointing.  (1)  When  her  name  appears 
In  Luke  8:2  there  is  not  one  word  to  connect  it  with  the 
history  tbat  Immediately  precede.  (2)  The  belief  ibat 
Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Magdalene  are  Identical  la 
yet  more  startling.  The  epithet  Magdalene,  wbatevec 
may  be  Us  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  express  pur, 
pose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all  other  Marys.  Na 
one  evangelist  gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  Nor 
Is  this  lack  of  evidence  In  the  New  Testament  itself  com. 
pensated  by  any  ftiich  weight  of  authority  as  would  ln< 
dicate  a  really  trustworthy  tradition  (Smith,  Dict^  s.  vO. 

3.  Maxy,  Sister  of  Lazams.  The  facta 
strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and  her 
sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  10:38,  sq.,  as  receiv, 
ing  Christ  in  their  house.  Mary  sat  listening 
eagerly  for  every  word  that  fell  from  the  Divine 
Teacher,  and  was  commended  by  Jesus  as  having 
"  chosen  that  good  part"  the  **  one  thing  needful," 
while  '*  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  8erv« 
ing."  The  next  mention  of  Mary  is  in  connection 
with  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  She  sat  still  in  the 
house  until  Martha  came  to  her  secretly  and  said, 
'*  The  master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee,"  when 
she  arose  hastily  to  go  and  meet  him.  At  first  she 
gives  way  to  complaint,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died :  "  but  the  great  joy 
and  love  revived  upon  her  brother's  return  to  life, 
and  found  expression  in  the  anointing  at  the  last 
feast  of  Bethany  (Matt  26:6,  sq. ;  Mark  14:3,  sq. ; 
John  1 1 ;  12:1-9).  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  men- 
tion her  by  name.  Of  her  subsequent  history  we 
know  nothing,  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  about 
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lr«r  being  based  on  the  unfounded  hjpoihesis  of 
ber  Identitj  with  Mary  Magdalene. 

4.  Mary,  the  Wifid  of  Clopas  (Gr.  Uapia  ^ 
roif  KXuma,  A.  V.  "of  Cleophas*^).  In  St.  John's 
0ospel  we  read  that  **  there  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Maty  of 
Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  '*  (John  1 9:26).  The 
same  group  of  women  is  described  by  St.  Matthew 
as  consisting  of  **  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Jose^,  and  the  mother  of 
Zebedee*s  children**  (Matt.  27:56) ;  and  by  St.  Mark 
as  "Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome  "  (Mark 
15:40).  From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  it 
appears  that  Mary  of  Clopas  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  the  Little  andof  Joses  are  the  same  person, 
and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mary  the  Virgin. 
In  answer  to  the  alleged  improbability  of  two  sis* 
ters  having  the  same  name,  it  may  be  said  that 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been  the 
holy  woman  after  whom  Jewish  mothers  called 
their  daughters.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  two  names  are  identical,  but  on  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  Greek  text  we  find  that  it  is  possible 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Mary  the  Virgin  is 
Maptdfi ;  her  sister  is  Mapia,  Mair  of  Clopas  was 
probably  the  elder  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother. 
Mary  is  brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion — in  the  parallel  passages  al- 
ready quoted  from  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St. 
John.  In  the  evening  of  the  sameday  we  find  her  sit- 
ting desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene 
(Matt.27:6l;  Mark  15:47Xand  at  the  dawn  of  Easter 
morning  she  was  again  there  with  sweet  spices, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt. 
28:1;  Mark  16:1;  Luke  23:56),  and  was  one  of 
thoee  who  had  **  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said  that 
He  was  alive  "  (Luke  24:23).  It  is  probable  that 
Gopas  was  dead,  and  that  the  two  widowed  sisters 
lived  together  in  one  house. 

5.  Mary,  Mother  of  Mark,  also  sister  to 
Barnabas  (CoL  4:10).  It  would  appear  from  Acts 
4:37,  12:12,  that  while  the  brother  disposed  of  his 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  the  sister 
gave  up  her  how«e  as  one  of  the  pkces  of  meeting. 
The  fact  that  Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  re- 
leafie  from  prison  indicates  that  there  was  some 
special  intiroacy(Acts  12:12)between  them,and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  which  he  uses  toward 
Mark  as  being  his  "  son  '*  (1  Pet  6:13).  "  It  has 
been  surmised  that  filial  anxiety  about  her  welfare 
during  the  persecutions  and  the  famine  which 
harassed  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  chief 
cause  of  Mark's  withdrawal  from  the  missionary 
labors  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.*' 

6.  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul 
sent  greetings,  as  to  one  "  who  bestowed  much 
labor  on  us**  (Rom.  1 6:6). 

MASCHIL.    See  Musical  Terms. 

MASH  (Heb.  VP,  nuuhy  meaning  unknown), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen. 
10:23).  In  1  Chron.  1:17  the  name  appears  as 
Meshech. 

MARSHAL  (Heb.  b^^,  maw-ahawl^  erUreaty), 
a  Levitlcal  town  in  Asher  (1  Chron.  6:74).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Gershonite  Levites.  Called  Mishal 
in  Josh.  21:80.  | 


MASON.    See  HA2a>iCRArr8. 

MAS'REKAH  (Heb.  STjJtlfa^,  nuu-ray-kav/, 
vineyard)^  a  city  in  Idumsea,  and  the  native  place 
of  Samlah,  an  Edomitish  king  (Gen.  86:86;  1  Chron. 
1:47). 

MAS^SA  (Heb.  ^^,  moB-Mavf^^  burden),  a  son 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  25:14 ;  1  Chron.  1:80).  His  de- 
scendants were  not  improbably  the  Mataniy  who 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  east  of  Arabia,  near 
the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

MAS'SAH  (Heb.  HO^,  moi-Mw',  trial,  tempta- 
tion), a  name  given  to  the  place  where  the  Israel- 
ites murmured  for  want  of  water  (Exod.  17:7; 
Dent  6:16;  9:22;  88:8);  called  also  MERiBAfl(q. v.). 

MAST.    See  Ship. 

MASTEB,  the  rendering  hi  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  and  Greek  words.    See  Glossary. 

1.  Aw-done^  (Heb.  V"!^ ;  Gr.  Kvpioq,  koo'-ree^, 
properly  lord,  and  usually  so  rendered;  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

2.  Bah'-al  (Heb.  ^?3,  ovnter),  master  in  the 
prevalent  sense,  e.  g.,  *.*  the  master  of  the  house  " 
(Exod.  22:8;  Judg.  19:22). 

3.  Rab  (Heb.  ^"^j  abundant,  and  so  grea£),  great 
or  chief,  usually  in  combination,  **  the  master  of 
the  eunuchs"  (Dan.  1:3). 

4.  8ar  (Heb.  *T^,  a  head  person),  used  only  in 
speaking  of  Chknaniah  (q.  v.),  "  the  master  of  the 
song"  (1  Chron.  15:27);  in  the  Greek  (cTr^rrdnTf,  ep. 
i^-taf-ace,  Luke  .5:5;  8:24,  45;  17:18). 

5.  Qor  (Heb.  ^V,  to  loake)^  only  so  rendered 
in  Mai.  2:12,  **  the  master  and  the  scholar;  **  marg. 
•*  him  that  waketh  and  him  that  answereth.'*  The 
thought  then  would  be,  the  master  as  stimulating 
by  questioning  and  admonishing  his  scholars.  K. 
and  D.  ( Com.,  in  loc.)  think  the  phrase  to  be  takea 
from  the  night  watchman. 

6.  Oy-kod-es-pol'-ace  (Gr.  oLKodtondrTj^, "  master 
of  tlie  house  *'),  the  head  of  the  family  (Matt  10: 
26;  Luke  13:25;  14:21). 

7.  Did-aa'-kal-os  (Gr.  SiddtJKaXo^, "  master  *'),  in 
the  sense  of  instructor,  was  often  applied  to  our 
Lord,  both  by  his  disciples  and  others. 

8.  Kath-ayg-ay-tace'  (Gr.  KaSjiyijrfj^,  "one  is  your 
master,"  Matt  23:8,  10).  Here  "master*'  is  used  of 
a  leader  in  the  scholastic  sense,  i.  e.,  a  teacher. 

9.  Ep'i84at^-ace  (Gr.  kTriaraTrf^,  appointed  over) 
is  used  of  any  sort  of  superintendent  or  overseer. 
It  is  used  for  Rabbi  (q.  v.)  by  the  disciples  when 
addressing  Jesus  (Luke  6:5 ;  8:24,  25 ;  9:33,  49  ; 
17:13). 

10.  "Master"  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr. 
Kvpepvfyrrj^,  koo-ber-nay^-tace  (Acts  27:1 1),  a  sailing 
master;  rendered  "shipmaster"  in  Rev.  18:17. 

MATHU^ALA  (Luke  8:87).    See  Methuse- 

LAH. 

MATBED  (Heb.  ^TS^'^P,  mai-rade^,  propel- 
ling),  a  daughter  of  Mezahab  and  mother  of  Me- 
hetabel,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar  (or  Hadad)  of  Pau, 
king  of  Edom  (Gen.  86:39 ;  1  Chron.  1:50). 

MA^RI  (Heb.  "^V^*  ^"^^^ee',  rain  of  Je- 
hovah\  a  Benjamite,  and  head  of  the  family  to 
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which  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel,  belonged  (1  Sam. 
10:21),  B.  0.  considerably  before  1080.   • 

MATRIMONY.    See  Makriaok. 

MATT? AN  (Heb.  IP^,  mai4avm',  9,g%ft^. 

1.  The  priest  of  Baal  slain  before  his  altars  in 
the  idol  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  11:18; 
2  Chron.  28:17),  B.  C.  836.  He  probablj  accom- 
panied Athaliab,  the  queen  mother,  from  Samaria. 

2.  The  father  of  Shephatiah,  one  of  the  princes 
who  charged  Jeremiah  with  treason  and  afterward 
cast  him  into  prison  (Jer.  88:1-6),  B.  C.  before  588. 

MAT^ANAH  (Heb.  S^J^,  ma^te«Mia< 
9,gift)y  the  fifty-third  station  of  Israel,  on  the 
north  side  of  Amon  (Num.  21:18,  19),  "twelve 
miles  S.  £.  of  Mcdahak,  and  probably  to  be  seen 
in  Tedwiy  a  place  now  lying  in  ruins,  near  the 
source  of  the  Lejum,^^ 

MATTANr AH  (Heb.  ?t;?™,  mat4an-yav/, 
gift  ofjah;  ^JTJ^F^^,  mai4an'yav>'-hi>o^  in  1  Chron. 
25:4,  16  ;  2  Chron.  29:18). 

1.  The  original  name  of  Zedkkiah  (q.  v.),  king 
of  Judah,  which  was  changed  when  Nebuchadnez- 
zar placed  him  on  the  throne  instead  of  bis 
nephew  ^ehoiachin  (2  Kings  24:17). 

2.  A  Levite  singer  of  the  family  of  Asaph,  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron,  9: 
1 5),  B.  C.  about  440.  He  is  tlescribed  as  the  son  of 
Micah  (Micha,  Neh.  11:17;  Michaiah,  12:86),  and 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages 
of  the  Netophathites  (1  Chron,  9:16),  or  Netophathi 
(Nch.  12:28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (12:29).  As  leader  of 
the  temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (11:17;  12:8) 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part  in  the  mu- 
sical service  which  accompanied  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (1 2:35).  We  find  him  among 
the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  **  keepers  of  the 
thresholds"  (Neh.  12:25). 

3.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  whose 
office  it  was  to  blow  the  horns  in  the  temple  serv- 
ice as  appointed  by  David.  He  had  charge  of  the 
ninth  division  of  musicians  (1  Chron.  25:4,  16X 
B.  C.  about  960.  He  is  possibly  the  same  with 
the  father  of  Jeiel,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  and 
ancestor  of  Jahaziel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  20:14). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel, 
who  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  29:13),  B.  C.  719. 

5.  An  Israelite  *^  of  the  sons  of  Elam  "  who  di- 
vorced his  Oentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  10: 
26),  B.  C.  466. 

6-8.  Three  Israelites— one  a  descendant  for 
resident)  of  Zattu  (Ezra  10:27);  another,  "of  the 
sons"  (i.  e.,  inhabitants)  of  Pahath-moab  (10: 
80) ;  and  still  another,  a  descendant  (or  resident) 
of  Bani  (10:87) — who  put  away  their  Gentile  wives 
after  the  captivity,  B.  C.  466. 

9.  A  Levite,  father  of  Zaccur  and  grandfather 
of  Hanan,  the  under  treasurer  who  had  charge  of 
the  oflferings  for  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah (Neh.  18:18),  B.  C.  considerably  before  444. 

MAT^ ATHA(Luke  8:8 1 ).  See  M attathah,  1 . 

MATTATHAH  (Heb.  nnr^O),  mat4ai4av', 
gift  ofJah, 

L  (A.  V.  "Mattatha".)    The  son  of  Nathan 


and  grandson  of  David,  among  the  ancestry  of  oar 
Lord  (Luke  8:81). 

2.  An  Israelite  of  the  *'  sons  "  (inhabitants)  of 
Hashum  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  10:88),  B.  C.  456. 

MATTATHI^AS  (Gr.  ILarraBiac^  maUatK- 
etf-tui). 

1.  The  son  of  Amos  and  father  of  Joseph,  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  8:26). 

2.  The  son  of  Semei  in  the  same  catalogue 
(Luke  8:26).  **  As  no  such  name  appears  in  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  would 
here  unduly  protract  the  interval  limited  by  other 
intimations  of  the  generations,  it  is  probably  inter- 
polated from  No.  1  "  (Strong,  Harmony  and  E^xpo- 
sition  of  the  OospeU^  p.  16). 

MATTBNA1  (Heb.  "'rnp,  mat-fm-oA'ee.  lib, 
eral;  probably  a  contraction  of  MaUaniah), 

1,  2.  Israelites,  one  a  son  (or  citizen)  of  Hashum 
(Ezra  10:88),  and  the  other  of  Bani  (10:37),  who 
put  away  their  heathen  wives  after  the  captivity, 
B.  C.  456. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Joiarib,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
12:19),  B.  C.  after  536. 

MATTER.    See  Glossabt. 

MAT^HAN(Gr.  UarBdv,  mat4han%  the  son 
of*  Eleazar  and  father  of  Jacob,  which  last  was 
father  of  Joseph,  "the  husband  of  Mary**  (MatU 
1:16),  B.  C.  considerably  before  40. 

MAT'THAT  (Gr.  Mar^r,  mat4hai^ 

1.  The  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of  Heli,  whb  was 
the  father  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  8:24),  R  C. 
before  22. 

2.  The  son  of  another  Levi,  and  father  of  Jorim 
(Luke  8:29). 

MAT^THEW.— 1.  Name  and  Family.  (Gr. 

MardaZoc,  mat4hahf'W)8y  contraction  of  MaUathias^ 
a  gift  of  Jehovah.)  The  son  of  a  certain  Alpheua, 
and  surnamed  Levi  (Mark  2:14 ;  Luke  5:27).  It  ia 
not  known  whether  his  father  was  the  same  with 
the  Alpheus  named  as  the  father  of  James  the 
Less,  but  he  was  probably  another. 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  Beiidenoe  and  pro- 
fettion.  Matthew's  residence  was  at  Capernaum, 
and  he  was  a  publican.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
large  population  surrounding  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
aret ;  its  fisheries  supplied  a  source  of  livelihood, 
and  its  surface  was  alive  with  a  busy  navigation 
and  traffic.  A  customhouse  was  established  at 
Capernaum  by  the  Romans,  and  Matthew  was  tax 
collector.  The  publicans  proper  were  usually 
Romans  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  farmed  or  let 
out  the  business  of  collecting  to  resident  deputies, 
who  were  called  portitora.  It  was  to  this  class 
that  Matthew  belonged.  (2)  His  oalL  While 
Matthew  was  thus  occupied,  **  sitting  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom,"  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Follow  me." 
He  probably  already  knew  Jesus,  for  he  imme- 
diately ** arose  and  followed  him"  (Matt  9:9; 
Mark  2:14;  Luke  5:27,  28).  Shortly  after  Mat- 
thew made  "  a  great  feast  in  his  own  house  "  in 
honor  of  Jesus  (Luke  5:29;  Matt  9:10;  Mark  2: 
15),  and  perhaps  as  a  farewell  to  his  old  associates, 
for  **many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat 
down"  (Matt  9:10).    After  this  we  find  no  men- 
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tk>n  of  him  saye  in  the  catalogues  of  the  apostles 
(Luke  6: 15),  and  his  presence  in  the  **  upper  room  '* 
in  Jerusalem  after  our  Lord's  ascension  (Acts  1: 
13).  The  gospel  which  bears  his  name  was  writ- 
ten by  the  apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  or 
aJl  antiquity.  Tradition  relates  that  31atthew 
preached  in  Judea  after  the  ascension  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  (twelve  or  fifteen),  and  then  went  to 
foreign  nations. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  OF.  See  Biblk, 
Books  or. 

MATTHI'AS  (Gr.  Mard/oc,  mat-ihe^'W,  gift 
of  Jehovah).  Of  the  family  of  Matthias  no  account 
is  {^ven,  and  of  his  life  we  have  no  account,  ex- 
cepting  the  incident  narrated  in  Acts  1:1^-26, 
viz.,  his  being  chosen  an  apostle.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
waiting  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and, 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Peter,  proceeded  to  fill  the  place  among  the  twelve 
left  vacant  by  the  defection  and  death  of  Judas 
Iscarioi.  Peter  **  laid  jdown  **  the  essential  quali- 
fications for  the  apostolic  office — the  having  been 
one  of  the  companions  of  Christ  from  his  baptism 
by  John  till  his  ascension — and  declared  the  ob- 
ject of  the  election  **  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of 
his  resurrection  "  (5:21,  22).  Two  such  men  were 
chosen,  but  the  ultimate  decision  was  referred  to 
God  himself  by  the  sacred  trial  of  the  lot,  accom- 
panied by  prayer.  The  two  were  Joseph,  called 
Barsabas,  and  sumamed  the  Just ;  and  Matthias, 
upon  the  latter  of  whom  the  lot  fell.  He  was 
straightway  numbered  among  the  apostles.  Noth- 
ing reliable  is  recorded  of  his  after  life.  He 
b  not  mentioned  again  in  the  New  Testament. 
Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  believed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples.  One  tradition  says  that 
be  preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea,  and  was  then 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  Others  make  him  a 
martyr — by  crucifixion — in  Ethiopia  or  Colchis. 
An  apocryphal  gospel  wa^  published  under  his 
name,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the 
Traditions  of  Matthias  (Kitto,  Smith). 

The  Lot.  According  to  Grotius,  this  was  taken 
by  means  of  two  urns.  In  one  they  placed  two  rolls 
of  paper,  with  the  names  of  Joseph  and  Matthias 
written  within  them,  and  in  the  other  two  rolls, 
one  with  the  word  "apostle"  and  the  other  blank; 
and  one  roll  was  drawn  from  each  urn  simulta- 
neously. Clarke  {Com.)  thinks  that  the  selection 
was  by  ballot,  the  Lord  directing  the  mind  of  the 
majority  to  vote  for  Matthias.  In  the  case  of  se- 
lecUon  by  lot  there  was  no  chance,  for  "  the  lot  is 
ca^  into  the  lap  (properly  um) ;  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord"  (Prov.  16:33). 

MATTITHI'AH  (Heb.  rrnr^,  matMth.yaw', 
gift  of  Jehovah ;  prolonged  from  in^HHT?,  mat- 
ath-paw'-Aoo,  in  1  Chron.  16:18,  21 ;  25:3,  21). 

L  A  Levite,  the  eldest  son  of  Shallum  the 
Korahite,  who  had  charge  of  the  baked  offerings, 
** things  that  were  made  in  the  pans"  (1  Chron. 
9:81),  probably  after  the  exile,  B.  C.  about  445. 

2.  (hie  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite  ap- 
pointed by  David  chief  of  the  fourteenth  division 
of  the  temple  musicians  (1  Chron.  25:3,  21).  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  appointed  to 
;  in  the  moncal  service  at  the  removal  of  the 


ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  act  as  doorkeeper  (15:18, 
21 ;  16:5),  B.  C.  about  988. 

3.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  **  sons  "  (residents) 
of  Nebo,  who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
exile  (Ezra  10:43),  B.  C.  456. 

4.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Xeh.  8: 
4),  B.  C.  about  445. 

MATTOCK,  an  agricultural  implement  like  a 
pickax,  with  a  wide  point  for  grubbing  up  and 
digging  out  roots  and  stones.  It  is  the  rendering 
of  three  Hebrew  words : 

1.  Makh-ar-ai^haw'  (Heb.  !TO*n!?,  i  Sam.  13: 
20,  21),  the  meaning  of  which  is  quite  obscure,  as 
the  word  might  denote  any  kind  of  edged  tool,  even 


Egyptian  Hoes. 

a  plowshare ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  coupled  with 
the  ax  favors  its  being  a  hoe. 

2.  £heli'-reb(neh.^':;jj).  The  expression  "with 
their  mattocks  round  about "  (2  Chron.  34:6,  mai^. 
"  maul  ")  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  "  in  their 
ruins,"  etc.     Others  understand  a  hoe  or  spade. 

3.  Mahdare' (Ueh.  ^?J7'3,  Isa.  7:25),  a  weeding 
hook  or  hoe. 

MAUL,  or  MALL  (Heb.  'pE'P,  mayfeet%\  a 
hTeaker\  only  in  Prov.  25: 1 8,  "  A  man  that  beareth 
false  witness  against  his  neighbor  is  a  maul."  The 
language  of  Solomon  suggests  that  he  probably 
meant  some  weapon  of  war,  in  which  case  it  might 
represent  a  mace  or  battleax.    See  Armor. 

MAW  (Heb.  t^Sp,  Aay.6aio',Ao//ow),the  rought, 
i.  e.,  the  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  in 
which  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  completed.  It 
was  esteemed  (like  tripe)  a  great  delicacy  among 
the  ancients.  This,  with  the  shoulder  and  the 
cheeks  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  was  given  to  the 
priest  (Deut  18:3). 

MAZ'ZABOTH  (Heb.  ni*^^,  maz-zaw-rofh^ 
only  in  Job  88:32),  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
which  were  imagined  as  mniazily  i.  e.,  lodging 
houses ;  or  burtig^  strongholds,  in  which  one  after 
another  the  sun  lodges  as  it  describes  the  circle  of 
the  year.  The  question,  "  Canst  thou  bring  forth 
Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ? "  means,  Canst  thou 
bring  forth  the  zodiacal  sign  for  each  month,  so 
that  it  becomes  visible  after  sunset  and  is  visible 
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before  sunset  ?    To  these  priests  offered  incense ; 
were  abolished  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  23:0). 

MRADOW,  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  neither  of  which  appears  to  have  this 
meaning : 

1.  Aw'.khoo(neb.'Vn»,  Gen. 41:2, 18X  probably 
an  Egyptian  term.  The  same  form  is  retained  by 
the  Coptic  Tersion.  Its  use  in  Job  8:11  (A.  V. 
"  flag  ")  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  **  meadow," 
but  some  kind  of  reed  or  water  planL  But  as 
during  high  inundations  of  the  Nile — such  inun- 
dations  as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the 
whole  of  the  land  on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and 
as  the  cultivation  extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the 
river,  is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  denote  the 
herbage  of  the  growing  crops  ? 

2.  Mahrar-ehf  (Heb.  ST^,  stripped,  Judg.  20: 
8,  "the  meadows  of  Gibeah  **).  This  term  is  un- 
certain in  its  meaning,  but  probably  stands  for  a 
region  stripped  of  wood,  a  treeless  district. 

H£'AH(Heb.  S^^^!?,  may-aw%  a  hundred),  one 
of  the  towers  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by 
Nehemiah  (3:1;  1 2:39),  near  to  the  sheep  gate,  which 
Porter  thinks  adjoined  the  temple  on  the  north. 
The  Castle  Antonia  afterward  occupied  the  same 
position  (see  Hamanekl). 

MTBAT.  1.  Keh'-makh  (Heb.  tl?:];^  marrotn% 
the  fatness  of  wheat  or  barley,  L  e.,  its  ground 
substance  (Num.  5:15;  1  Kings  4:22,  etc.). 

2.  Keh'-makh9o'Jelh(Eeh.thb  HTip.^Gen.  18:6. 
"  fine  meal ;"  Gr.  dAnyxw,  al^-yoo-ron.  Matt  18:38 ; 
Luke  18:21),  the  finest  portion  of  flour  (q.  v.). 

MEALS,  MEAL  TIME.    See  Food,  5  (4). 

MEAN.    See  Glossary. 

MEA^BAH  (Heb.  5TWp,  mefi^w-rau/,  a  cave\ 
a  place  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Josh.  18:4).  Pos- 
sibly only  a  cave,  although  extensive  ruins  are 
thought  by  Robinson  possibly  to  be  those  of 
**  Mearah  of  the  Sidonians." 

MEASURE.    See  Metroloot. 

MEASURIKO  LIKE.    See  Metroloot,  1. 

MEAT.  This  word  does  not  appear  to  be 
used  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  animal  food, 
which  is  denoted  uniformly  by  "flesh."  Perhaps 
the  following  may  be  exceptions :  "  Savory  meat " 
(Gen.  27:4);  "com  and  bread  and  meat"  (45:23). 
The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity  caused 
by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  meat  offer- 
ing," which  consisted  solely  of  flour  and  oil«  sac- 
rifices of  flesh  beinp  confined  to  the  other  offerings. 
Several  other  words,  distinct  in  the  original,  are 
rendered  "  meat ; "  but  none  of  them  presents 
any  special  interest  except  leh'-ref  (Heb.  tJ'^M, 
s(>mething  torn).  This  word  would  be  perhaps 
more  accurately  rendered  **  prey,"  or  "  booty."  Its 
use  in  Psa.  111:5,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  word  rendered  "good  under- 
standing" in  V.  10,  which  would  rather  be,  as  in 
the  margin,  "  good  success,"  throws  a  new  and 
unexpected  light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of  that 
beautiful  psalm.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
variety  of  the  Greek  words  thus  rendered  is  equally 
^reat    See  Food;  Globsaat. 


MEAT  OFFERING.    See  Sacrificlu.  Of. 

rXRINOS. 

MEBUN'NAI  (Heb.  •^'?,  meb-oon-nah'ee, 
construction).  In  this  form  appears,  in  one  pas- 
sage only  (2  Sam.  28:27),  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Sibbechai 
(2  Sam.  21:18;  1  Chron.  2<yA\oT  l^becai^X  Chron. 
11:29;  27:11),  in  the  A.  V.  The  reading  "Sib- 
bechai "  is  evidently  the  true  one. 

MECHE'RATHITE  (Heb.  T^M.  mek^a^ 
rav>4he/y  from  the  word  meaning  a  sword),  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Mecherah  (1  Chron.  11:86);  from 
2  Sara.  23:84  it  would  appear  to  be  a  comiptioa 
for  Maachathite. 

ME^ AB  (Heb.  Trp,  may-dawd^  loving),  one 
of  the  seventy  elders  chosen  to  assist  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  He  and  Eldad  re- 
mained behind  in  the  camp,  and  were  not  among 
the  rest  of  the  seventy  at  the  tabernacle.  When 
the  Spirit  came  upon  these  it  descended  also  upon 
Medad  and  Eldad,  so  that  they  prophesied.  A 
lad  reported  the  matter  to  Moses,  who  did  not 
forbid  them,  as  requested  by  Joshua,  but  replied, 
"Would  God  that  all  the  Lord^s  people  were 
prophets,"  etc.  (Num.  11:26,  sq.),  B.  C.  120». 

ME^AN  (Heb.  17?»  rned-aum%  contention), 
the  third  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  25:2 ; 
1  Chron.  1:82^  B.  C.  after  2260. 

MEDE  (Heb.  "np,  mavhdah^ee),  an  inhabitant 
of  Media  (q.  v.). 

MED'EBA  (Heb.  ^^Y^,  may-dA-aw',  water 
ofquieC),  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Moab  (Xum.  21: 
30),  belonging  to  Reuben  (Josh.  13:16).  It  was  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Moabites  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  and 
is  named  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Moab  in  the  pro- 
phetic curse  recorded  in  Isa,  15:2.  When  the  Am- 
monites were  defeated  by  Joab  they  found  refuge 
in  Medeba  (1  Chron.  19:1-15).  Th^  ruins,  about 
eighteen  miles  K  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  remain, 
those  of  a  large  temple  and  extensive  cisterns  be- 
ing important.  Possibly  the  name  is  derived  from 
these  cisterns.  Boads  and  streets  can  still  be 
traced. 

MEa>IA  (Heb.  T3?,  rendered  "Madai,'^  Gen. 
10:2;  1  Chron.  1:5;  "Media,"  Esth.  1:8,  14,  18; 
10:2 ;  Isa,  21:2 ;  Dan.  8:20 ;  "  Medhin,"  Dan.  6:81 ; 
N;T?,  "Media,"  R.  V.  Ezra  6:2;  elsewhere 
Mede(s)),  a  coimtry  southwest  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  (The  abbreviationsin  parenthesis  are  of  au- 
thorities quoted  at  close  of  article.) 

1.  Physical  Features.  (1)  Boundaries.  The 
Median  empire  in  its  palmy  days,  just  before  the 
Persian  uprising  in  559  B.  C,  extended  from  the 
Halys  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  (Spr.,  pi.  ii). 
Media  proper  was  bounded  north  by  Armenia, 
noitheast  by  the  mountains  along  the  Caspian, 
east  and  southeast  by  Hyrcsnia  and  Parthia,  south 
by  Elam  (Susiana),  and  west  by  Assyria. 

(8)  Extent.  Its  length  from  northeast  to  south- 
west was  about  600  miles,  its  breadth  250;  its 
area,  about  150,000  square  miles  (R,  255 ;  S.  B.  D., 
"Media"),  was  almost  exactly  Uiat  of  our  united 
Virginias  and  Carolinas  (150,200;  R.  and  M.,  15). 
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Media  may  be  likened  to  our  Calif omia,  with  Us 
158,360  square  miles,  its  parallel  mountHin  ranges, 
its  oblong  form  and  curved  coast  (though  convex 
tTMft^^aH  of  concave),  its  relative  proportion  of  land 
and  water  (155.980  to  2,880;  R.  and  M.,  160),  its 
la^ude,  and  its  range  of  temperature,  the  figures 
being  for  Red  Bluff  in  northern  California  18°  to 
112''  (R.  and  M.,  L  cX  and  for  Azerbijan  in  Media 
zero  to  100"  (R.,  285). 

(S)  mTiaiom.  The  usual  division  was  into 
Atropatene  (Azerbijan),  in  the  northwest,  and  in 
the  sootheast  Media  Magna,  corresponding  to 
Irmk-Ajemi  and  Ardelan,  though  some  would  ex- 
tend it  south  to  include  Luristan.  Atropatene 
vamj  have  been  the  original  home  of  the  Modes. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Varena  of  the  Yendidad,  its 
capital  often  being  called  Vara  or  Vera.  The 
district  may  be  the  Assyrian  Bikan  (R.,  262), 
which  name  may  represent  the  **  bi jan  "  olf  Azer- 
bijan (}d.  192,  note  5).  Athrapaiti  means  *Mord 
of  fire;"  Athrapata,  "one  protected  by  fire" 
(D.,74).  In  middle  Persian  the  name  is  Aiurpatkan; 
modem  Persian,  Aderheijan^  which  means  "  pro- 
tected by  fire.**  '*  The  naphtha  springs  must  have 
canaed  this  region  to  appear  as  one  highly  favored 
by  the  gods  in  the  eyes  of  such  zealous  worship- 
ers of  fire  as  the  Arians  of  Iran  "  (D.,  271). 

(4)  Climate.  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan)  is 
an  Alpine  region  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco, 
with  a  climate  resembling  that  of  northern  New 
England  (R.,  284-6).  The  plateau  has  a  snowy 
winter  from  early  December  to  March.  In  range 
of  temperature  it  is  comparable  to  Sacramento 
(19''  to  108^  R.  and  M.,  160).  It  has  little  rain  or 
dew,  and  is  subject  to  hot  and  cold  gusts,  and  to 
various  wonderful  optical  illusions  (R.,  287,  288). 
Hie  ZagroB  region  has  a  great  variety  of  climate, 
from  the  seven  months*  winter  and  cool  summer 
of  the  rooontains  to  the  sultry,  unhealthy  climate 
of  the  river  valleys. 

(5)  Charaeter  of  the  country.  As  a  whole  it  is 
comparatively  sterile,  being  watered  by  scanty 
streams,  mostly  running  in  valleys  too  deep  for 
irrigating  purposes,  and  sometimes  salt.  It  is  a 
land  of  ranges  of  bare  rock  with  flat  arid  plains  of 
gravel  and  clay.  But  in  April  and  May,  after  the 
spring  rains,  the  land  clothes  itself  with  verdure ; 
and  In  some  places,  as  in  the  river  valleys  and 
about  Lake  Urumiyeh,  it  is  green  the  year  round. 
(a)  MourUaiuM.  Atropatene,  whose  valleys  are 
from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  (R,  284), 
is  **shut  in  by  mighty  summits,  which  reach  a 
height  of  more  than  12,000  feet" (D.,  270-1).  Along 
the  Caspian  Sea  lay  the  Caspian  (Elburz)  range, 
with  Mount  Coronus  (Demavend)  near  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  towering  to  a  height  of  over 
20,000  feet,  probably  *'the  highest  summit  in 
Asia  west  of  the  Himalayas**  (R.,  252,  and  note 
1,  and  253).  On  the  southwest  lay  the  six  or 
seven  ridges  of  the  S^grus,  with  an  elevation 
of    18,000    feet.    Thus    was    Media    walled    in 

•by  mountains  on  three  sides.  (6)  Rivers.  The 
Kial  Uzen  (Amardus)  after  meandering  490  miles 
in  a  direct  distance  of  220,  and  draining  a  tract 
180  miles  long  and  150  broad,  flows  through 
the  Elbarz  range  into  the  Caspian  (R.,  258). 
The  parallel  Jaghetu  and  Tatan,  from  Mount 
Zagrua,  water  the  rich  plain  of  Miyandab  south 


east  of  Lake  Urumiyeli.  The  Aji-Su,  fartiier 
north,  is  salt. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Median 
rivers  is  the  Zenderud.  From  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Kuhizerd  (Yellow  Mountain)  it  flows  easterly 
'*  pHSt  the  grejit  city  of  Ispahnn — eo  long  the  capi- 
tal of  Persia — into  the  desent  country  beyond, 
where  it  is  absorbed  in  irrigation.'*  Though  but 
120  or  130  miles  in  length,  it  is  a  large  river,  and 
gives  "to  this  partof  Iran  asylvan character  scarcely 
found  elsewhere  on  the  plateau.**  Lake  Unimiyeh 
(ancient  Spanta,  Arm.  Kapotan'  Zow,  from  its' blue 
color),  4,200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  eighty 
miles  long  (N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.)  by  twenty-five 
wide.  It  is  never  over  four  fathoms  deep,  and 
its  average  of  two  fathoms  is  rarely  attained  within 
two  miles  of  the  shore.  It  is  salt,  heavy,  and 
destitute  of  fish,  like  the  Dead  Sea. 

(6)  Produotionf.  The  mineral  productions  of 
Media  were  various,  especially  the  celebrated 
Tabriz  marble,  which  is  sometimes  cut  so  thin  as 
to  be  used  for  window  glass ;  salt  in  abundance 
from  saline  springs  and  streams,  and  also  in  the 
foi*m  of  rock  salt,  8a1tpeter,sulphur,alum,  naphtha, 
gypsum,  and  talc  (R.,  293,  294);  metals,  iron, 
copper,  and  native  steel,  with  indications  of  lead 
and  arsenic,  and  with  traditions  of  gold  and  silver 
near  Takht-i-Suleiman  (id.,  ib.). 

Vegetation  is  abundant  where  there  is  water. 
The  valleys  and  hillsides  yield  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  with  rice  and  cotton. 
"  The  usual  timber  trees  of  the  country  **  are  the 
poplar,  which  is  most  in  demand  for  building ;  the 
oriental  plane,  which  **  is  preferred  for  furniture  ;*' 
the  willow,  and  the  walnut.  In  addition,  the  ash 
and  the  terebinth,  or  turpentine  tree,  are  common 
in  2^grus,  and  in  the  watered  parts  of  the  plateau 
the  cypress,  elm,  and  cedar  are  found.  Orchards 
thrive  where  there  is  water,  but  the  unwatered 
parts  of  the  plateau  yield  only  **  the  tamarisk  and 
a  few  other  sapless  shrubs,'*  such  as  the  soapwort 
(R.,  289,  sq.). 

Fish  are  not  abundant,  the  waters  mostly  being 
oversalt  or  else  failing  in  summer.  Reptiles,  as 
lizards,  snakes,  and  scorpions,  are  common  enough, 
and  so  are  insects,  especially  the  mosquito  and 
the  destructive  locust.  Birds  are  well  represented 
by  the  eagle,  bustard,  pelican,  stork,  pheasant, 
quail,  several  kinds  of  partridges,  and  many 
smaller  birds,  like  swallows  and  sparrows  (R.,  296- 
300). 

The  most  common  wild  animals  are  of  course 
the  jackal,  then  the  stag,  wild  goat  (ibex),  and  wild 
boar,  then  the  bear,  antelope,  and  many  others. 

The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  camel, 
of  three  varieties,  the  low,  two-humped  Bactrian, 
the  taller,  lighter  Arabian,  and  a  highly  valued 
cross  between  the  two;  the  horse,  aUo  of  three 
varieties,  the  large,  powerful,  enduring,  long- 
legged,  light-bodied,  bighended  Turkoman,  the 
lighter,  but  perfectly  formed  Arabian,  and  a  cross 
between  the  two  which  is  called  "  wind-footed,** 
and  is  most  prized  of  all ;  the  dog,  especially  a 
large  greyhound,  perhaps  of  Macedonian  origin, 
which  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  falcon  in 
hunting  the  antelope ;  the  useful  mule,  and  an  in- 
ferior variety  of  ass ;  the  cat,  and  the  buffalo  (R., 
300-802).    Media  was  famous  in  the  olden  time  as 
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a  nursery  of  valiant  men  and  excellent  hoi'ses 
(D.,  268,  quoting  Polybius),  the  latter  apparently 
the  Turkoman  breed  mentioned  above. 

(7)  Cities,  (a)  Ecbatana^  the  Achmetha  (Heb. 
NTOHN)  of  Ezra  6:2,  the  Ecbatana  (Gr.  'E«/3arava) 
and  perhaps  the  Agbatana  fAy/Jcirava)  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Hangmatdna  (T.,  408;  12  G.,  861; 
comp.  D.,  307)  or  Hagmatan  (a)  (R.,  262)  of  the 
Medcs  and  Persians,  the  modem  Hamadan,  was 
built  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orontes 
(Elwend).  It  was  probably  unwalled,  like  most 
Median  and  Persian  cities.  The  description  in 
Judith  1:2-4  may  refer  to  the  northern  Ecbatana 
(Gaza).  The  Ecbatana  of  2  Mace  9:3  is  Hama- 
dan. The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Ecbatana 
was  the  royal  palace,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  in  circuit  (Polyb.,  x,  27,  |9),  and 
not  far  off  was  the  strong  citadel,  (o)  Gaza^ 
called  also  Gazaca,  Cauzaca  (Takht-i-Suleiman), 
the  chief  city  of  northern  Media,  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  called  Ecbatana,  and  to  have 
been  the  Agbatana  of  Ud.,  i,  98,  99.  This  city 
was  built  on  and  about  a  conical  hill.  At  the  top 
were  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries.  The 
slopes  were  occupied  by  seven  walls  with  battle- 
ments of  different  colors.  Outside  were  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town.  Tliis  remained  an  impor- 
tant city  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era.  (c)  Raga^  or  Rhages,  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Media,  near  the  Caspian  Gates.  In  the  first  Far- 
gard  of  the  Vendidad  Rnglia  is  the  twelfth  of  the 
primitive  Aryan  settlements,  "and  one  in  which 
the  faithful  were  mingled  with  unbelievers"  (R, 
272,  note  1).  Its  celebrity  appears  from  Tobit 
1:14;  4:1;  9:1,  etc.;  Judith  1:5,  15  (id.,  notes 
2  and  3).  It  gave  name  to  a  province  (Rhagiana), 
and  is  mentioned  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  (d)  Aspadana  was  the  modem  Ispa- 
han, (e)  Bagistan  (Behistun)  deiives  its  renown 
from  its  rock  on  which  were  inscribed  the  brave 
deeds  of  monarchs,  from  Semiramis  (traditionally) 
down  to  the  Pnrthians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
especially  by  Darius  in  his  famous  Behistun  in- 
scription. The  name  Bagistan,  "  place  of  God," 
reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  Beth-el,  "house  of 
God." 

Other  towns  were  Adrapan  (Arteman),  "  on  the 
southern  face  of  Elwend  near  its  base,"  and  Con- 
cobar  (the  modern  Kungawaz),  not  far  off,  on  the 
road  to  Bagistan  (R.,  278).  But,  as  a  whole,  "the 
towns  of  Media  were  few  and  of  no  great  account 
The  Medes  did  not  love  to  congregate  in  large 
cities,  but  preferred  to  scatter  themselves  in 
villages  over  their  broad  and  varied  territory." 
Indeed,  the  only  towns  of  importance  were  the 
capital,  Gazaca,  and  Rhages.  Walls  were  "not 
required  by  a  people  whose  country  was  full  of 
natural  fastnesses."  Their  largest  cities  were  of 
moderate  size,  with  little  "architectural  splendor :" 
their  buildings  were  of  "perishable  material;" 
"and  in  the  whole  of  Media  modern  researches  have 
failed  to  bring  to  light  a  single  edifice  which  can 
be  assigned  with  any  show  of  probability  to  the 
period  of  the  empire  "  (R.,  277) ;  much  less  to  the 
ruder  times  preceding. 

2.  Tribes.  According  to  Herodotus,  there 
were    six    Median   tribes,    the   Arizanti,    Busse, 


Struchates,  Budii,  ParsBtaceni,  and  Magi.  Ragozin 
{Story  of  Media,  267,  268)  translates  the  first 
"Aryan  people  "  (Pers.  Ariazanlu),  and  the  otiiera, 
except  Magi,  "natives,"  "nomads,"  "dwellers  in 
tents,**  and  "owners  of  the  soil,"  and  holds  that 
only  the  first  were  Aryans,  the  others  being  sub- 
ject races,  mostly  Turanian. 

3.  History.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
Medians  is  attested  by  the  appearance  of  Madai 
(Heb.  ^^^,  which  everywhere  else  means  Medt^s), 
Media(n))  among  the  sons  of  Japheth,  in  Gen.  10.2 ; 
1  Chron.  1:5.  Berosus,  also,  a  priest  of  Beluf;  at 
Babylon,  bom  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  an  excellent  authority  on  Babylonian 
history,  records  a  dynasty  of  eight  Median  kings 
who  reigned  at  Babylon  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  B.  C.  2458-2234  (Tiele,  93; 
though  Rawlinson,  876,  gives  2286-2052).  Our 
knowledge  of  this  early  Median  expansion  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  following  fragment  of 
Berosus :  "  After  these,  who  held  the  kingdom  in 
unbroken  succession,  he  says  that  suddenly  the 
Medes,  having  collected  their  forces,  took  Babylon, 
and  there  set  up  kings  {tyrannoa)  of  their  own 
people.  Hence  he  gives  also  the  names  of  eight 
Median  kings  (tyrannorum\  and  their  years  twenty- 
four  over  two  hundred." 

There  are  Aryan  traces  in  the  reading  of  some 
early  Chaldean  ideographs,  and  possibly  in  the 
name  Ari-och  in  Gen.  14:1.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Medes  took  their  name  from  Medus,  son  of  the 
famous  Medeia  and  Ji)geuB.  This  tends  to  con- 
firm  their  great  antiquity. 

Traces  are  found  of  a  westem  expansion  of  the 
Medes  "  in  the  3/a/-ieni  of  Zagrus  and  Cappadocia, 
in  the  Sauro-ma/a  (or  northern  Medes)  of  the 
country  between  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Cas- 
pian, in  the  Mcetce  or  MseotoB  of  the  tract  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Don,  and  in  the  J/ir«/t  of 
Thrace"  (R.,  874,  875).  Of  course,  conclusions 
founded  on  the  agreement  of  a  single  syllable 
must  be  received  with  caution.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  the  Sigynnse,  still  farther  west, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  wore  Median 
dress,  and  declared  that  they  were  colonists  of  the 
Medes  (M^Jwv  iLitoiKot^  Hd.,  6,  9).  That  a  race  of 
mountaineers  should  have  spread  themselves  to- 
ward the  west  at  that  early  period  without  found- 
ing any  very  long-enduring  dominion  accords  quite 
well  with  the  history  of  the  powerful  but  short- 
lived Median  empire  of  Cyaxares  and  Astyages. 

Shalmaneser  II  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  (836 
B.  C. ;  T.,  203)  made  an  expedition  into  Media. 
This  was  repeated  by  his  son,  Shamshirammto, 
in  his  third  year  (about  821  B.  C.).  The  conquest 
of  Media  was  a  leading  object  with  his  son 
Ramm&nnirdri  III  (811-783).  Tiglath-pile^er  II 
received  tribute  from  Median  princes  in  744,  and 
in  Media  he  carried  on  war  between  739  and  786. 
Sargon  II  reckoned  Media  the  most  eastern  part 
of  his  dominions.  Thither  he  carried  some  of  hi^ 
Samaritan  captives  (2  Kings  17:6;  18:11),  perhaps 
deporting  Medes  to  make  room  for  them.  About 
710  he  reduced  twenty-eight  Median  governors 
of  cities  (Stadtvogten ;  T.,  268).  Operations  in 
Media  were  continued  by  Sennacherib,  perhaps 
about  702  B.  G.    Esar-haddon,  about  671,  pene- 
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trmted  farther  into  Media  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  receiTed  presents  from  princes  still 
more  remote. 

But  the  power  of  Media  was  rapidly  crystallizing. 
Ashurbanipal  (B.  G.  668-about  626)  tells  of  no 
Median  expeditions.  According  to  Ilerodotus  (i,  96- 
ItX)),  the  first  king,  Deloces,  was  chosen  about 
710  B.  C,  on  account  of  the  fame  which  he  had 
acquired  for  justice  and  wisdom.  The  chronology 
of  Herodotus  is  as  follows  (S.  B.  M.,  **  Deioces  **) : 

DelooM  from  710  700  to  657-666  -  53  years. 
Phranrtes  from  657-666  to  635-684  -  »  *' 
Cyazares  from  635-634  to  506  594  -  40   '* 
Astyages  from  585-5M  to  560-550 -35  "* 

But  Tiele  (407, 408)  makes  Herodotus  place  the 
accession  of  Beiocea  (perhaps  Dayaukku,  which 
name,  however,  be  regards  as  a  title,  like  Pharaoh, 
tatber  than  a  proper  name)  about  700  B.  C,  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib;  and  some,  building 
|>artly  on*  Josephus  (AtU.,  x,  2,  §2),  connect  the 
uprising  of  Media  with  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  (2  Kings  19:35 ;  2  Chron.  82:21 ; 
Isa,  37:86). 

The  discrepancy  between  Herodotus  and  the 
Assyrian  accounts  of  conquests  in  Media  may  not 
be  as  great  as  it  looks.  As  hae  been  said,  the 
Medes  were  scattered  over  their  extensive  terri- 
tory in  small  independent  villages.  On  the  side 
toward  Assyria  these  must  have  been  for  the 
most  part  mountain  fastnesses,  with  land  for  pas- 
ture and  tillage.  The  princes  were  commanders 
or  head  men  of  these  strongholds,  to  whom  Tiele 
(263,  334,  etc.)  gives  the  title  Stadtvogt  (bailiff  or 
provost).  The  Assyrian  conquests  would  be  the 
capture  of  these  villages,  either  singly  or  in  local 
confederacies.  As  a  result  more  distant  towns 
would  send  presents  to  buy  off  the  invader  or  to 
gain  his  support  as  an  ally,  these  operations 
seemed  large  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  because  they 
were  accomplished  ^y  bard  marching  and  fighting, 
^>ecause  they  were  valuable  as  a  means  of  training 
the  Assyrian  armie^s  &nd  because  they  augmented 
the  extent  and  the  fame  of  the  empire.  But  they 
bad  little  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Median  nation.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  account  in  Herodotus 
pointa  to  a  gradual  growth,  beginning  on  a  small 
scale  with  such  towns  as  could  be  reached  by  the 
personal  influence  or  the  reputation  of  Deioces. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Modes 
were  Aryans  like  the  Greeks,  and  lived  on  the 
Greek  plan  of  town  autonomy,  and  that  the  story 
was  told  by  a  Greek,  may  explain  the  Greek  flavor 
noticed  in  it  by  Grote,  iii,  228.  The  setting  up 
of  Deioces  may  remind  us  a  little  of  the  anointing 
of  David  at  Hebron  in  2  Sam.  2:4.  And  the  time 
from  710  or  700  B.  C.  is  quite  short  enough,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  supposed  fresh  Aryan  migration, 
to  account  for  so  mighty  a  growth  of  the  Median 
power ;  for  about  634  the  Median  army.  Minerva- 
like, sprung  without  warning  from  the  passes  of 
Zagrtis  to  the  rich  Assyrian  lands  below.  This 
first  army  was  totally  defeated  by  Ashurbanipal, 
and  the  king,  Phraortes  (Fravartis),  slain  (Hd.,  i, 
102).  His  son  and  successor,  Cyaxares  (Uvak- 
shatraX  united  and  improved  the  army,  which  had 
before  consisted  of  separate  tribal  contingents 
under  the  command  of  their  chiefs.    Then  he  re- 


turned to  the  attack,  defeated  the  Assyrians  in 
the  field,  and  was  advancing  to  the  siege  of 
Nineveh,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  defend 
his  home  from  the  Scythians.  He  was  defeated, 
and  Media  became  tributary  to  the  Scythians.  But 
the  rugged  country  had  little  to  detain  hungry  in- 
vaders, and  they  pressed  on  to  fairer  regions. 
Their  sway  had  been  irritating  rather  than  in- 
jurious. In  time  the  Medes  took  courage,  slew 
many  of  the  Scythians  at  a  feast,  and  after  a  while 
expelled  the  rest  (R.,  888-39 1). 

Cyaxares  now  allied  himself  with  Elam  and 
Chaldea.  The  Assyrian  general,  Nabopolassar, 
went  over  to  the  Medes,  receiving  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares  as  a  wife  for  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  story  of  the  last  strugj^le  of  Assyria  is  told 
by  Ctesias  (Diod.  Sic,  ii,  25-28).  According  to 
this  account,  the  allied  array  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Medes,  Babylonians,  Persians  (who  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Phraortes,  Grote,  iii, 
230),  and  Arabs  was  thrice  defeated.  Then,  being 
reinforced  from  Bactria,  it  sui-prised  the  Assyrians 
by  night,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  to  Nineveh, 
to  which,  after  two  more  victories,  it  laid  regular 
siege.  After  two  full  years  an  unusual  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  swept  away  so  much  of  the  wall  that 
it  could  not  be  repaired.  Then  th^Assyrian  king, 
despairing  of  further  resistance,  burned  himself 
and  his  Jiousehold,  with  his  chief  treasures,  in 
his  palace  (R.,  394,  395).  This  "is  a  narrative 
that  hangs  well  together,  and  that  suits  both 
the  relations  of  the  parties  and  the  localities. 
Moreover,  it  is  confirmed  in  one  or  two  points  by 
authorities  of  the  highest  order." 

The  fall  of  Nineveh  must  have  occurred  between 
608  and  605,  thus  about  607-6.  This  is  the 
usual  date  (606  according  to  Clinton,  Grote,  iii, 
note  on  p.  226 ;  Grote  himself  says  **  about  600  "), 
though  Rawlinson,  891,  inclines  to  625  or  624. 

In  the  division  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire  Nabo- 
polassar  took  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  and  Susiana 
(Dan.  8:2,  27),  the  Euphrates  valley  and  the  lands 
toward  the  south  and  west,  to  the  frontier  of 
Egypt.  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  took  Assyria 
and  its  northern  and  eastern  dependencies.  But 
Cyaxares  did  not  rest  on  his  laurels.  He  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  river  Halys  on  the  west,  to 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  perhaps  to  the 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  south,  and  to  the  desert  and  the 
border  of  Afghanistan  on  the  east.  This  exten- 
sion may  have  been  in  part  voluntary  submission 
made  to  escape  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians  and 
general  anarchy. 

The  rise  of  Media  was  also  accompanied  by  an 
influx  of  Aryans,  who  overpowered  the  old  Tura- 
nian masters  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  This, 
too,  might  have  paved  the  way  for  Median  su- 
premacy. 

The  next  object  of  attack  was  Lydia,  which  had 
grown  strong  and  united  by  the  patriotic  war  of 
Alyattes  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor.  This  war  was  waged  with  great 
numbers  and  great  zeal  for  six  years.  The  two 
kingdoms  were  left  as  they  were  when  the  war 
broke  out ;  but  Cyaxares  gained  a  friend  and  an 
ally  where  he  had  previously  had  a  jealous  enemy. 
For  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  kings  should  swear 
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frieDdship,  and  that  to  cement  the  alliance  Alyattes 
should  give  his  daughter  Ary^nis  in  marriage  to 
Astvages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares.  Thus  the  terri- 
tory from  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
ruled  by  three  related  and  harmonious  kings,  thus : 


ikiyattes 

r  ' 


Cyaxares 


Nabopolassar 


r 


1 


Oraesus  irydDlsm  AtiyageB  Amuhiam.Nebucbadnessu' 


ladi 


I 
Mandane  m.  Cambyses  (a  Persian) 


I 
Cyrus. 

Under  this  triple  croirn  these  lands  were  at  rest 
from  the  date  of  the  peace  between  Alyattes  and 
Craxnres  (probably  610  B.  C.)  for  "nearly  half  a 
century,"  except  as  disturbed  by  Nec(h)o*8  three 
years'  possession  of  Idumsea,  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
and  Syria,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  B.'  C.  about  608- 
606  (2  Kings  28:29 ;  24:7 ;  2  Chron.  86:28).  Seven 
or  eight  years  later  the  Median  king  sent  a  con- 
tingent y^hh  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  marched  to 
quell  disturbances  in  the  same  quarter  (Jer.  46). 

Cyaxares  died,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  693, 
after  a  reign  ol  forty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Astyages  (Ishtuvdgu;  T.,  621).  Gyaxaesr 
was  a  bold,  ambitious  warrior  rather  than*a  states- 
man. Astyages  was  said  to  be  remarkably  hand- 
some, cautious,  and  of  an  easy  and  generous  tem- 
per. He  kept  a  brilliant  court,  and  was  content 
with  the  empire  transmitted  to  him,  except  that 
he  is  said  to  have  reached  the  Caspian  by  taking 
in  the  Cadusians.  According  to  Herodotus,  i, 
107,  and  Xenophon,  Cyr.,  i,  2,  gl,  his  daughter 
Mandane  was  married  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (q.  v.). 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  Median  empire  may 
have  been  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  '*  as 
large  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
put  together  "  (R.,  428).  The  weakness  of  Media, 
aside  from  the  effects  of  luxury,  is  attributed  to 
its  lack  of  organization.  The  Median  empire  was 
a  "congeries  of  kingdoms"  never  fused  into  a 
single  nation.  "The  Medes,  we  are  told,  only 
claimed  direct  suzerainty  over  the  nations  im- 
mediately upon  their  borders;  remote  tribes 
they  placed  under  these,  and  looked  to  them  to 
collect  and  remit  the  tribute  of  the  outlying 
country"  (R.,  429,  where  the  truth  of  the  statement 
is  not  guaranteed).  "  It  is  doubtful  if  they  called 
on  the  subject  nations  for  any  contingents  of 
troops.  We  never  hear  of  their  doing  so.  Prob- 
ably, like  the  Assyrians,  they  made  their  conquests 
with  armies  composed  entirely  of  native  soldiers, 
or  of  these  combined  with  such  forces  as  were 
sent  to  their  aid  by  princes  in  alliance  with  them  " 
(id.,  ib.). 

*'0f  all  the  ancient  oriental  monarchies  the 
Median  was  the  shortest  in  duration."  But  this 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  due  to  any  exceeding 
weakness  of  that  empire  itself  as  to  its  fortune  in 
coming  into  contact  so  soon  with  so  masterful  an 
antagonist  as  Cyrus,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Me<les  and  Persians  were  so  near  akin  that  the 
change  of  sovereignty  was  not  violent.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  a  change  from  Medes  and  Persians  to 


Persians  and  Medes.  If  Cyrus  was  really  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  the  outside  world  saw  only 
a  palace  revolution.  And  as  Astyages  seems  to 
have  had  no  son,  Cyrus  might  easily  have  been 
regarded  as  his  rightful  heir.  These  things,  to- 
gether with  the  remoteness  of  Lydia  and  the 
change  of  sovereignty  at  Babylon,  may  explain 
how  it  was  that  Media  received  no  assistance  from 
either  of  its  allies  (R.,  427). 

With  the  capture  of  Astyages,  "  if  Media  de- 
scended from  her  preeminent  rank,  it  was  to  oc- 
cupy a  station  only  a  little  below  the  highest,  and 
one  which  left  her  a  very  distinct  superiority  over 
all  the  subject  races "  (R.,  427).  Nor  was  the 
valor  of  the  Medes  lost.  "Originally  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  their  close  kindred,  the  Persians, 
they  were  throughout  tlie  whole  period  of  Persian 
supremacy  only  second  to  them  in  courage  and 
warlike  qualities,"  and  in  the  4th  century  of 
our  era  they  were  still  warlike  and  formidable 
{^^pugnatrix  natio  et  formidanda^'*  Aram.  Marc., 
xxiii,  6;  see  R.,  809,  and  note  12).  Subsequent 
Median  history  belongs  to  the  history  of  Persia. 

4.  Manners  and  Customs.  The  Medes  "were 
brave,  energetic,  enterprising,"  and  when  brought 
into  contact  with  civilization  they  became  nearly 
as  highly  civilized  as  the  Assyrians;  but  they 
were  rather  more  barbaric,  and  displayed  no 
great  originality  beyond  "  a  stately  dress  and  a  new 
style  of  architecture"  (R,  811).  "The  world  is 
scarcely  indebted  to  them  for  a  single  important 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  its  ideas  "  (id.  312). 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians did  a  great  work  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  diffusion  of  Greek  language  and  thought  under 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors. 

The  Meden  greatly  resembled  the  Persians.  In 
our  only  sculptured  representation,  the  Behistun 
bas  relief,  the  artist  makes  no  special  difference. 
We  may  take  the  sculptures  of  the  Acha^menian 
kings  as  specimens  of  both  Medes  and  Persians, 
assuming  the  Medes  to  have  been  the  ruder  of  the 
two.  These  sculptures  "exhibit  to  us  a  very  noble 
variety  of  the  human  species — a  tall  form,  grace- 
ful and  stately;  a  physiognomy  handsome  and 
pleasing,  often  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek ; 
the  forehead  high  and  straight,  the  nose  neariy  in 
the  same  line,  long  and  well  formed,  sometimes 
markedly  aquiline ;  the  upper  lip  short,  commonly 
shaded  by  a  mustache;  the  chin  rounded,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  curly  beard.  The  hair 
evidently  grew  in  great  plenty,  and  the  race  was 
proud  of  it.  On  the  top  of  the  head  it  was  worn 
smooth,  but  it  was  drawn  back  from  the  forehead 
and  twisted  into  a  row  of  crisp  curls,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  arranged  with  a  large  mass  of 
similar  small,  close  ringlets  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  over  the  ears  "  (R.,  807).  But  there  is 
in  the  Assyrian  face  a  rugged  strength  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Persian. 

The  Median  women  were  famed  for  size  and 
beauty.  "The  Aryan  races  seem  in  the  olden  times 
to  have  treated  women  with  a  certain  chivalry 
which  allowed  the  full  development  of  their  physi- 
cal powers,  and  rendered  them  specially  attractive 
alike  to  their  own  husbands  and  to  the  men  of 
other  nations"  (R.,  808). 

In  later  times  the  Medea  were  armed  like  the  . 
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Permans ;  bat  it  is  believed  that  at  first  they  were 
a  nation  of  horse  archers,  winning  victories  by 
their  skill  in  raining  arrows  from  their  "  clouds  of 
horse,*^  advancing,  retreating,  gathering,  dispersing 
in  Scythian  or  Parthian  fashion.  The  bow  was 
"short  and  very  much  curved,"  the  arrows  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  length.  They  used  a  spear 
(Jer.  6:23)  six  or  seven  feet  long.  The  short 
Bword  was  little  more  than  a  dagger,  and  hung 
from  the  belt  over  the  right  thigh  (comp.  Psa.  46: 
8).  The  shield  was  of  metal  or  wood,  round  or 
oral  (R,  812-315). 

The  Median  dress  was  a  long,  flowing  robe, 
doeel/  fitting  the  shoulders  and  chest,  and  belted 
about  the  waisL  The  sleeves  were  long  and  loose. 
Below  the  waist  it  was  **  remarlcably  full  and 
ample,  drooping  in  two  clusters  of  perpendicular 
folds  at  the  two  sides,  and  between  these  hanging 
in  f^^toons  like  a  curtain."  At  the  ankles  it  was 
**  met  by  a  high  shoe,  or  low  boot,  opening  in  front 
and  secured  by  buttons."  The  robes  were  of 
yarioos  colors — ^purple,  scarlet,  crimson,  or  gray, 
and  sometimes  apparently  striped,  white  and  pur- 
ple. Sometimes  they  were  of  silk.  The  under- 
garments were  **a  sleeved  shirt,  or  tunic,  of  a 
purple  color,  and  embroidered  drawers,  or  trousers 
(v-ouu?4ic  ava^iSac)^  (R,  816,  andnote  6). 

The  Medea  were  specially  fond  of  personal 
adornments,  and  much  given  to  wearing  golden 
ornaments,  such  as  chains  or  collars  and  bracelets. 
Earrings  were  common.  They  used  cosmetics  and 
false  hair,  and  employed  devices  **  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eyes  and  give  them  greater  ap- 
parent size  and  softness"  (R,,  817).  They  wore 
on  their  heads,  both  indoors  and  out,  either  "  felt 
caps  (nlXoi)  like  the  Persians,"  or  the  tiara,  a  high 
crowned  hat  made  of  felt  or  cloth,  either  stiff  or 
flexible^  and  dyed  to  suit  the  taste. 

Their  banquets  were  luxurious  and  elaborate, 
having,  besides  meat,  bread,  and  wines,  **  a  vast 
number  of  side  dishes,  together  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  sauces"  (R.,  817).  They  ate  with  their 
fingers,  and  used  napkins  {xetpSfuucrpa^  R.,  818). 
Wine  was  drunk  during  and  after  the  meal,  often 
to  excess. 

There  was  an  elaborate  court  ceremonial.  The 
chief  court  amusement  was  hunting,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  king  often  took  part  (R.« 
818).  Polygamy  was  practiced  among  the  wealthy, 
as  well  as  by  the  sovereign. 

Perhaps  the  only  genuine  relic  of  Median  art  is 
a  part  of  a  colossal  lion  at  Hamadan.  In  it  the 
serene  majesty  of  the  Ass3rrian  sculptures  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  softened,  and  it  was 
represented  in  a  different  position  from  the  As- 
syrian. 

5.  Beli^on.  Our  limits  allow  but  the  briefest 
possible  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 
More  elaborate  studies  of  the  old  Median  and  Per- 
sian religious  development  may  be  found  in  the 
worlcs  of  Rawlinson  and  Ragozin.  With  Rawlin- 
8on,  844,  we  may  distinguish  three  stages :  (1)  **  A 
sliuple  and  highly  spiritual  creed,  remark  able  for  its 
di:«ti  net  assertion  of  numotheum,  its  hatred  of  idol- 
ativ,  and  the  strongly  marked  antithesis  which  it 
ma;;it;iined  between  good  and  eviL"  (2)  *'A  natural 
eoiTupiion  of  the  first,  dualism^  complicated  by 
the  I.nportance  which  it  ascribed  to  angelic  beings, 


verging  upon  polytheism."  (8)  Magimiy  adora- 
tion of  the  four  elements.  *' Anterior  to  the  rise 
of  the  Iranic,  Median,  or  Persian  system,"  in  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  Zendavesta  (properly  Avesta 
Zend  for  Avesta  u  Zend,  "  Text  and  Comment "), 
we  find  a  polytheistic  natura-worship,  an  adoration 
of  independent  nature  powers.  The  first  Fargard 
of  Vendidad  must  have  been  composed  before  the 
great  migration  of  the  Medes  southward  from  the 
Caspian  region.  The  G&th&s  are  older  stilL  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  Zoroaster 
(Zarathustra),  whose  date  was  anterior  to  B.  C 
2CK>0,  according  to  Berosus,  and  whom  other 
writers  place  still  earlier.  In  truth,  estimates  vary 
from  B.  C.  6000  to  600.  And  more,  "Hermippus  of 
Smyrna  puts  Zoroaster  five  thousand  years  before 
the  Trojan  war."  "Endoxus  of  Cnidus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Plato"  (B.  C.  847)  "thought  that 
Zoroaster  lived  six  thousand  years  before  the  death 
of  Plato.  According  to  Pliny,  Aristotle  ascribed 
him  the  same  antiquity,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  Laertius,  maintained  that  the  Magians 
were  older  than  tlie  Egyptians"  (D.,  p.  77). 
Duncker,  106,  thinks  B.  C.  1000  safe;  and,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  higher  estimates,  the  B.  C.  2000 
of  Berosus  will  seem  moderate.  On  the  other  hand. 
Professor  A.  Y.  W.  Jackson,  in  a  work  just  pub- 
lished (1899,  p.  16),  following  the  Persian  tradi- 
tion, places  the  era  of  Zoroaster  at  B.  C.  660-688. 

(1)  Monotheism.  The  old  "Iranic,  Median,  or 
Persian  system  "  "  is  a  revolt  from  this  sensuous 
and  superficial  nature-worship,"  or  a  remnant  of  a 
primitive  monotheism.  Probably  it  was  both,  a 
.latent  spark  of  primitive  monotheism  fanned  to  a 
flame  by  disgust  at  a  prevalent  polytheism. 

This  system  of  religion  deals  with  personal, 
spiritual  intelligences,  good  {Ahuras  which  is  SiCnd 
for  the  Sanskrit  Amraa^  "living"  or  "spiritual 
ones  ")  and  evil  (Devas),  We  see  that  they  have, 
perhaps  from  hostility,  reversed  the  Hindu  order, 
which  made  the  devas  gods  and  the  asuras  demons. 
Some  of  the  devas,  however,  were  placed  among 
the  Izcds,  or  angels. 

At  the  head  of  good  spirits  stood  Ahur6-mazd&o 
(Ormazd),  the  highest  object  of  adoration,  the  true 
creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe. 
This  system  "  sets  before  the  soul  a  single  being 
as  the  source  of  all  good  and  the  proper  object  of 
the  highest  worship."  "  He  is  *  the  creator  of  life, 
the  earthly  and  the  spiritual.* "  "  He  is  *  good,' 
*  holy,'  *  pure,'  *true,'  *the  Holy  God'"  (the  Zend 
has  no  distinction  of  capital  and  small  letters), 
"*the  Holiest,'  *the  essence  of  truth,'  etc."  (R., 
824).  "From  him  comes  all  good  to  man;  on 
the  pious  and  the  righteous  he  bestows  not  only 
earthly  advantages,  but  precious  spiritual  gifts — 
truth,  devotion,  *the  good  mind,'  and  everlasting 
happiness;"  he  rewards  the  good,  and  is  less 
often  represented  as  punishing  the  bad. 

"  Less  spiritual  and  less  awful  than  Jehovah," 
the  two  were  yet  so  nearly  alike  that  the  Persians 
and  Jews  recognized  each  other  as  worshipers  of 
the  same  God  (comp.  Isa.  44:28-46:6  with  2  Chron. 
36:28  ;  Ezra  1:2, 8 ;  6:10).  At  the  same  time  note 
the  twice-made  declaration,  "  though  thou  hast  not 
known  me  "  (Isa.  46:4,  6). 

Moreover,  the  religion  of  Ormazd  was  intolerant 
of  idols.     Thus  there  was  a  twofold  bond  of  sym- 
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pathy.  "  The  Jews,  so  impatient  generally  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  never  revolted  from  the  Persians ; 
and  the  Persians,  so  intolerant,  for  the  roost  part, 
of  religions  other  than  their  own,  respected  and 
protected  Judaism  "  (R.,  826).  Thus  the  captivity 
proved  to  the  Jews  a  blessing  in  disguise.  From 
the  very  first,  even  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  they 
had  been  vexed  by  polytheism  and  idolatry,  within 
and  without,  on  all  sides.  Now  they  saw  an  an- 
cient nation,  powerful  enough  to  seize  the  scepter 
from  their  idolatrous  oppressors,  enthusiastic  wor 
shipers  of  one  God  and  haters  of  idols. 

In  this  ancient  Iranic  system  there  were  "a 
number  of  angels."  Some  were  like  personified 
attributes  of  the  deity.  Sraosha,  or  Serosh,  was 
the  messenger  of  Ormazd.  Armaiti  was  the 
genius  of  the  earth  and  the  goddess  of  piety,  since 
**  the  early  Ormazd  worshipers  were  agriculturists, 
and  viewed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  religious 
duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  God." 

And  there  were  hosts  of  evil  spirits,  foes  of 
men,  especially  of  Onnazd  worshipers,  and  partic- 
ularly given  to  "destroying"  and  ** lying*."  But 
there  was  "no  single  superior  intelligence,  no  great 
principle  of  evil  was  placed  at  their  heads.  Far 
less  is  there  any  graduated  hierarchy  of  evil,  sur- 
rounding a  prince  of  darkness  with  a  sort  of 
court."  But " the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil  is  strongly  and  sharply  marked  in  the  Gathds." 
The  authors  were  impressed  and  oppressed  by  it. 
Everywhere  they  saw  a  struggle  between  good 
and  bad  so  fierce  that  it  hid  from  their  eyes  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  They  per- 
sonified the  good  and  bad.  But  their  white  spirit 
{Cpenf^-mainywt)  and  the  dark  spirit  (An^p^o- 
mainyus^  Ahriman)  are  poetic  personifications 
rather  than  actually  existing  intelligences  (R, 
831,  832). 

(2)  Daaliflm.  The  second,  the  dualistic  stage, 
was  developed  considerably  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Median  empire.  **  The  Iranians  came 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  coeternal  and 
coequal  persons,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  be- 
tween whom  there  had  been  from  all  eternity  a  per- 
petual and  never-cett8ingconflict,and  between  whom 
the  same  conflict  would  continue  to  rage  through 
all  coming  time."  This  belief  shows  itself  in  the 
first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  written  at  "  a  time 
when  the  Aryans  had  not  yet  reached  Media 
Magna." 

Angr6-mainyus  (Ahriman)  is  now  a  proper  name 
as  definite  as  Ahuro-mazddo  (Ormazd).  The  unend- 
ing contest  between  the  two  appears  in  bold  re- 
lief and  is  carried  out  with  fullness  of  detail. 
"Whatever  good  Ahura-mazda,  in  his  benevolence, 
creates,  Angio-mainyus  steps  in  to  mar  and  blast 
it."  Curiously,  "a  poisonous  serpent"  is  men- 
tioned "  as  the  first  creation  of  Angr6-mainyus." 
From  him  come  inhospitable  climates,  "war, 
ravages,  sickness,  fever,  poverty,  hail,  earthquakes, 
buzzing  insects,  poifsonous  plants,  tmbelief,  witch- 
craft, and  other  inexpiable  sins."  Ahura-mazda 
and  Angr6-mainyus  had  each  his  councilors  and 
his  armies  of  angels  (for  details  see  Rawlinson, 
883-337). 

The  old  Zoroastriana  had  high  moral  ideas. 
They  taught  especially  truth,  purity,  piety,  and 
industry.    Virtue  must  include  thought,  word,  and 


act  Cultivation  of  the  soil  was  a  duty.  Piety 
consisted  in  acknowledging  God  and  the  angels, 
in  religious  services,  and  in  occasional  sacrifices. 
The  ordinary  sacrifice  was  the  horse. 

The  Zoroastrians  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  in  conscious  future  existence. 
Some  think  they  believed  also  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  a  belief  which  Theopompus  attributed 
to  the  Magi.  It  plainly  appears  in  some  quite 
ancient  parts  of  the  Zend  a  vesta,  as  in  the  dgbt- 
eenth  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  and  is  by  some 
found  in  the  Gftth&s.  Of  course,  a  circle  of  heroic 
legends  grew  up  in  time,  of  which  the  modern 
form  appears  in  the  Shahnameh  and  other  modem 
Persian  writings. 

(8)  Magism.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
ligion of  the  peoples,  perhaps  Scythian  tribes  of 
Armenia,  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan. 
Here  are  the  most  ancient  of  the  fire  temples. 
"  Here  tradition  placed  the  original  seat  of  the 
fire  worship;  and  from  hence  many  taught  that 
Zoroaster,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Magism,  had  sprung." 

"  The  Magi  held  no  personal  gods,  and  therefore 
naturally  rejected  temples,  shrines,  and  images  as 
tending  to  encourage  the  notion  that  gods  existed 
of  a  like  nature  with  roan,  i.  e.,  possessing  per- 
sonality— living  and  intelligent  beings."  They 
worshiped  not  gods  presiding  over  nature,  but  the 
four  elements  themselves — earth,  air,  iire,  and 
water.  Fire,  as  the  most  ethereal  and  the  most 
powerful,  was  the  highest.  The  sacred  fire  was 
kept  burning  uninterruptedly  from  age  to  age  by 
bands  of  priests.  To  defile  the  altar  by  blowing 
the  flame  with  the  breath  was  a  capital  offense ; 
"and  to  bum  a  corpse  wa3  regarded  as  an  act 
equally  odious."  Of  sacrifices  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  fat  was  burned. 

Next  to  fire  came  water.  Rivers  could  not  be 
polluted  by  sacrificial  blood,  by  refuse,  or  even  by 
washing  the  hands.  "Sacrifice  was  offered  to 
rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains."  Nor  could  earth  be 
polluted  by  burial  of  the  dead.  The  only  possible 
course,  therefore,  was  to  expose  dead  bodies  to  be 
eaten  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  This  practice 
the  Magi  themselves  followed ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  enforced  it  upon  the  laity. 

As  necessary  mediators  between  man  and  the 
divinity  and  prophets  of  the  future,  the  Magi  as- 
sumed "  a  lofty  air,  a  stately  dress,  and  great  cere- 
monial magnificence.  Clad  in  white  robes,  and 
bearing  upim  their  heads  tall  felt  caps  with  long 
lappets  at  the  sides,  which  concealed  the  jaw  and 
even  the  lips,  each  with  his  barsom  in  his  hand, 
they  marched  in  procession  to  their  ptfr(Bthei<L,  or 
fire  altars,  and,  standing  round  them,  t>erformed 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  their  magical  incantations  " 
(R.,  847, 848).  The  barsom  {bare^a)  was  "a  bun- 
dle of  thin  tamarisk  twigs,"  corresponding  to  the 
willow  wands  of  the  Scvthians  (Hd.,  iv,  67 ;  comp. 
Hos.  4:12,  "staff,"  and  Ezek.  8:17.  "branch"). 
"  This  barsom  must  be  employed  in  every  sacrifi- 
cial ceremony,  and  by  manipulating  it  they  claimed 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  future  events "  (R, 
847  and  361). 

Thus  the  Magi  became  all  powerful  in  theScythian 
tribes.  When  the  Aryan  tribes  came  they  absorbed 
the  important  parts  of  the  Magian  belief  and  oere- 
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moaial,  though  they  buried  their  dead,  having  first 
Inclosed  them  in  wax.  This  absorption  appears  to 
hare  taken  place  in  Media  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  of  the  six  Median  tribes  (Hd.,  l,  101). 

In  freedom  of  divorce  the  Medians  anticipated 
some  of  the  modems.  It  is  curious  that  the 
hi^ly  spiritual  Zoroastrians  and  the  element- 
worshiping  Magi  agreed  in  their  rejection  of 
images.  And  it  was  from  these  same  Zoroastrians 
that  the  Magian  priests  received  the  misunder- 
standing of  nature  which,  made  it  a  duty  to  kill 
"  bad  animals,  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  mice,  lizards, 
flies,  etc,'*  as  creations  of  the  evil  spirit  (R., 
851,  and  H.,  i,  140). 

The  fire  worshipers  of  old  are  represented  by  the 
modem  Paraees,  whose  headquarters  areatBombay, 
and  w^ho  number  in  India  **  something  over  eighty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred,**  and  in  the  world 
hardly  over  one  hundred  thousand  (Ragozin,  Story 
of  Me^a,  i,  6). 

The  moral  standard  of  the  Magians  was  below 
Uiat  of  the  Zoroastrians,  and  it  is  hinted  that  the 
revolt  of  C^rus  against  Astyages  was  a  revolt  of 
Persian  Zoroastrianism  against  Median  Magism. 
Tet  the  Median  religion  had  a  **  certain  loftiness 
and  picturesqueness  which  suited  it  to  become  the 
religion  of  a  great  and  splendid  monarchy**  (R., 
353).  "  Truly,  few  forms  of  worship  appeal  more 
to  our  imagination  and  our  sense  of  reverent  awe 
than  the  homage  paid  to  this  purest  of  symbols 
(fire)  on  the  stainless  mountain  tops,  by  white- 
robed  Athravans,  raising  their  voice  in  song  amid 
the  silence  of  a  wild  and  undesecrated  nature** 
(R^  152). 

Literature. — Duncker,  History  of  Antiquity^ 
translated  by  Evelyn  Abbot,  vol.  6 ;  Grote,  Hii- 
iory  of  Ortece{Vl  vol.  ed.);  Gesenius,  Heh,  Lex. 
(12ih  Ger.  ed.);  Herodotus;  Rawlinson,  Fivs  (h-i- 
aUal  Monarchin  (vol.  ii);  Rand  &  McNally*s, 
CenxHS  Oaxetteer  and  Atlas;  Ragozin,  Story  of 
Media,  etc ;  Smith,  £ih.  Did.;  Did.  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography^  and  Mythology  ;  Did.  Oeogra- 
phy;  Spnmer,  AtliES  Antiquus;  Tiq\q^  Babylonxseh' 
Assyriiehe  Oeschichic—W .  H. 

METDUlS (ChaXd.'^,  maw.dah'ee).  Darius, 
*'the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  ** 
(Dan.  Jhl),  or  "the  Mede**  (11:1), is  thus  described 
in  Dan.  6:31. 

MEDIATION,  a  term,  the  proper  use  of 
which  in  theology  refers  to  the  work  of  Christ  in 
establishing  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  in  its 
continuance  to  the  end. 

1.  Scriptural  Basis.  In  several  passages 
Christ  is  called  the  Mediator,  *'the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Te!»taunent,*'  **  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cov- 
enant**  (jieoirtK^  mes^^-tact^  middleman,  mediator) 
(Me  1  Tim.  2:5;  Heb.  8:6;  9:15;  12:24),  also  the 
general  representations  of  the  Scriptures  concern- 
ing Christ  present  him  as  the  one  through  whom 
is  effected  reconciliation  between  God  and  men, 
and  through  whom  the  moral  and  spiritual  har- 
mony of  the  world,  broken  by  sin,  shall  ultimately 
be  restored  (e.  g.,  2  Cor.  5:18-20;  CoL  1:21 ;  Heb. 
2:17;  1  Cor.  15:24-28). 

2.  Theolog^ical.  The  following  features  of 
doctrine  are  of  chief  importance :  (1)  The  neces- 
tity  for  mediation  arises  from  the  holiness  of  God 


and  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  reconciliation 
wrought  by  Christ,  therefore,  is  represented  as 
having  two  phases,  that  of  God  to  man,  and  that 
of  man  to  God  (see  2  Cor.  5:18-20).  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  whole 
provision  of  the  mediatorial  economy  arises  from 
the  love  of  God  (see  John  8:16;  Rom.  5:8). 
(%)  Christ  is  the  only  mediator  (in  addition  to 
Scriptures  above  cited  see  Acts  4:12;  Gal.  2:12; 
3:21).  In  his  work  of  mediation  his  atoning  death 
is  central  (see  Matt  20:28 ;  26:28 ;  Rom.  5:6 ;  1  Cor. 
1:18;  2:2;  1  Pet.  2:24;  8:18,  and  many  other 
places).  But  more  generally  the  whole  work  of 
Christ  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king  is  embraced  in 
his  one  work  of  mediation.  The  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  leave  no  room  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  that  priests  and  saints  and  angels,  and  espe- 
cially the  Virgin  Mary,  are  mediators,  which  view 
is  based  upon  a  false  doctrine  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  priesthood,  also  a  false  conception  of  human 
merit.  But  still  it  is  admissible  and  proper  to 
recognize  the  real,  though  subordinate  sense,  in 
which  all  believers  are  members  of  "a  royal 
priesthood  '*  (1  Pet.  2:9).  The  mediation  of  Christ, 
however,  is  supreme,  and  in  its  principal  features 
stands  entirely  alone.  (8)  In  Christ  are  found 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  work.  (1)  He 
is  the  God-man.  It  was  essential  that  the  media* 
tor  should  be  divine;  otherwise  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  could  not  have  availed  to  take  away  sins ; 
he  could  not  be  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  to 
men,  nor  be  the  source  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life 
to  believers,  nor  control  all  events  for  the  final 
consummation  of  his  kingdom  (see  Heb.  9:14; 
Rom,  8:3;  John  10:10;  1  Cor.  15:26).  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  also  be  human ;  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  died  to  redeem  us,  nor  stood  as 
our  representative  before  God*s  law,  nor  partaken 
in  human  experiences,  nor  be  united  with  us  in  a 
common  nature  (see  Heb.  2:11-16;  4:15;  Rom. 
8:3 ;  Phil.  2:7).  (2)  He  was  without  sin.  As  under 
the  law  the  sacrifice  laid  upon  the  altar  must  be 
without  blemish,  so  the  "  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  *'  must  himself  be  free 
from  sin,  otherwise  his  sacrifice  would  not  have 
been  acceptable ;  he  could  not  have  access  to  God, 
nor  be  the  source  of  holy  life  for  his  people  (see 
Heb.  7:26;  4:15,  16;  1  Pet.  1:19;  2:22).  See 
Atonement;  Intercession.  Jescs,  Ofhces  of; 
Kingdom  of;  Sinlessness  of. 

Literature. — Hodge,  Syst,  TJieol.y  vol.  ii,  466, 
sq.;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ.  Dogm.y  vol.  ii,  629, 
sq. ;  Pope,  Comp.  Christ,  Theol.^  vol.  ii,  89,  sq. ; 
D.omer,  Syst,  Christ,  Docty  vol.  iii,  881,  sq. — 
E.  McO. 

MEDIATOR.    See  Atonement,  Intercession. 

MEDICINE.    See  Diseases,  Treatment  of. 

MEDITATION,  "a  private  devotional  act, 
consulting  in  deliberate  reflection  upon  some  spir- 
itual truth  or  mystery,  accompanied  by  mental 
prayer  and  by  acts  of  tJie  affection  and  of  the  will, 
especially  formation  of  resolutions  as  to  future 
conduct  **  {Cent.  Did.^  s.  v.)  Meditation  is  a  duty 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  all  who  wish 
well  to  their  spiritual  interests.  It  should  be  tie- 
liberate^  closCy  and  continuous  (Psa.  1:2;  119:97). 
The  subjeds  which  ought  more  especially  to  en- 
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gage  the  Christian  mind  are :  the  works  of  crea- 
tion (Psa.  19) ;  the  perfections  of  God  (Deut.  82:4) ; 
the  character,  oflSce,  and  work  of  Christ  (Ileb.  12: 
2,  8) ;  the  office  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(John,  chaps.  16,  16);  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence (Psa.  97:1,  2);  the  precepts  and  promises  of 
God*8  words  (Psa.  119);  the  value,  powers,  and 
immortality  of  the  soul  (Mark  8:36) ;  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  our  salva- 
tion, etc. 

HEEKNESS  (Hebrew  from  t^^?,  aw-naw^,  to 
be  depressed;  Gr.  rrp^tKi  prtth^'-acty  gerUlenesB). 
Meekness  in  the  scriptural  sense  is  an  inwrought 
grace  of  the  soul ;  and  the  exercises  of  it  are  first 
and  chiefly  toward  God  (Matt.  11:29;  James  1:21). 
The  Greek  term  **  expresses  that  temper  or  spi^t 
in  which  we  accept  his  dealings  with  us  without 
disputing  and  resisting ;  and  it  is  closely  linked 
with  humility  and  follows  close  upon  it  (£ph.  4:2 ; 
Col.  8:12),  because  it  is  only  the  humble  heart 
which  is  also  the  meek,  and  which,  as  such,  does 
not  fight  against  God,  and  more  or  less  struggle 
and  contend  with  him.**  "This  meekness,  how- 
ever, which  is  first  a  meekness  with  respect  of 
God,  is  also  such  in  the  face  of  men,  even  of  evil 
men,  out  of  the  thought  that  these,  with  the  in- 
sults and  injuries  which  they  may  inflict,  are  per- 
mitted  and  used  by  him  for  the  chastening  and 
purifying  of  his  people.  This  was  the  root  of  Da- 
vid's humility  when,  on  occasion  of  his  flight  from 
Absalom,  Shimei  cursed  and  flung  stones  at  him — 
the  thought,  viz.,  that  the  Lord  had  bidden 
him  (2  Sam.  16:11);  that  it  was  just  for  him  to 
suffer  these  things,  however  unjust  it  might  be 
for  the  other  to  inflict  them ;  and  out  of  like  con- 
viction all  true  humility  must  spring.  He  that  is 
meek  indeed  will  know  himself  a  sinner  among 
sinners;  or,  if  in  one  case  He  could  not  know 
himself  such,  yet  bearing  a  sinner's  doom.  And 
this  will  teach  him  to  endure  meekly  the  provoca- 
tions with  which  they  may  provoke  him,  not  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  burdens  which  their 
sins  may  impose  upon  him  (Gnl.  6:1 ;  2  Tim.  2:25  ; 
Tit.  8:2)"  (Trench,  8yn,  of  Vie  N.  7*.,  i,  206,  sq.). 

M£On)a)0  (Heb.  i'^??,  meg-id^:  P"^??, 
meg-id-done^^  Zech.  12:11,  piace  of  troops)^  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  12:21), 
firHt  assigned  to  Issachar  (Josh.  17:11),  but  after- 
ward belonging  to  Manasseh  (Judg.  1:27).  Me- 
giddo  did  not  become  firmly  occupied  by  the  Isra- 
elites until  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  placed  one  of 
his  twelve  commissariats  over  "  Taanacb  and  Me- 
giddo  **  (1  Kings  4:12),  and  erected  apparently  some 
costly  woiks  in  the  latter  (9:16).  The  valley  of 
M^ddo  was  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It 
figured  as  a  battlefield,  and  here  Barak  (q.  v.) 
gained  a  notable  victory  over  the  king  of  Hazor, 
whose  commanding  general  was  Sisera  (Judg.  4:15). 
To  this  place  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  fled,  and 
there  was  mortally  wounded  by  command  of  Jehu 
(2  Kings  9:27).  But  the  chief  historical  interest 
of  Megiddo  is  concentrated  in  Josiah's  death.  He 
endeavored  to  stop  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
while  the  Egyptian  was  passing  through  the  glens 
of  Carmel  into  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  He  was  de- 
feated, and  as  he  fled  was  shot  by  the  Egyptian 
archers  in  his  chariot,  and  died  on  the  road  to 


Jenisalem  (2  Kings  23:29,  30 ;  2  Chron.  86:20,  sq. ; 
Zech.  12:11).  In  the  last  passage  the  moumiog 
mentioned  is  on  account  of  Josiah's  death.  Two 
places  claimed  as  the  site,  viz.,  Mujedd*a^  four 
milee  S.  of  Beth-shean,  and  the  modem  d-Lejjun^ 
nine  miles  from  Jezreel,  under  the  brow  of  Car- 
mel. 

MEOnyDON  (Zech.  12:11).    See  Mxoiddo. 

llEHEiyABEEL  (Neh.  6:10).  See  Mkhkt- 
ABEL,  No.  2. 

MEHEIYABEL  (Heb.  V^KnO"^,  mMut^ 
tab-aW,  bettered  of  Ood). 

1.  The  daughter  of  Matred  and  wife  of  Hadad 
(or  Hadar),  the  last-named  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  86: 
89;  1  Chron.  1:50).    See  Hadad. 

2.  The  father  of  Delaiah  and  grandfather  of 
Shemaiah,  which  latter  had  been  hired  by  Tobiah 
and  Sanballat  to  intimidate  Nehemiah  (Neh.  6:1  OX 
B.  C.  before  446. 

MEHIDA  (Heb.  ^H^,  mekh^ee^daw".  Join- 
inff\  a  person  whose  descendants  (or  place  whose 
inhabitants)  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:62 ; 
Neh.  7:64X  B.  C.  before  636. 

IIE'HIB  (Heb.  ^TTO,  mekh-eer',  priee\  the 
son  of  Chelub  and  father  (founder  ?)  of  Eshton,  of 
the  family  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  4:1 1). 

MEQO'LATHITE  (Heb.  T^HTp,  mekh^au^ 
thee^^  probably  a  native  of  "Abel-meholah**  (1  Sam. 
18:19;  2  Sam.  21:8). 

MEHU'JAEL  (Heb.  V>K;in9,  n^h-oo^ya^ 
My  smitten  of  Ood),  the  son  of  Irad  (grandson  of 
Cain),  and  father  of  Methusael  (Gen.  4:18),  B.  C. 
after  8876. 

MEHUICAN  (Heb.  l^irrp,  meUu>o-mawn', 
perhaps  faithful),  one  of  the  seven  chamberlains 
(eunuchs)  whom  Ahasuerus  commanded  to  bring 
Queen  Vashti  into  the  royal  presence  (Esth.  1:1 0^ 
B.  C.  about  619. 

MEHUOnM  (Heb.  ^""V^,  ineh.oo-neem%  hab^ 
itcUions\  apparently  a  person  whose  **  children  **  are 
enumerated  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  2:60;  Neh.  7:62X  but  more 
probably  the  inhabitants  of  some  town  in  Pales- 
tine where  they  settled  after  the  exile.  In  1  Chron. 
4:41  (A.  V.  "habitations  "),  they  are  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  what  appear  to  be  Hamite  abo- 
rigines, as  dwelling  at  the  entrance  to  Gedor,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  valley,  in  a  rich  pasture  which 
they  lost  with  their  lives  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 
In  2  Chron.  26:7,  God  helped  Uzziah  **  against  the 
Philistines  and  against  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  in 
Gur-baal  (LXX,  Peira),  and  the  Mehuniras.**  In 
2  Chron.  20:1  it  is  proposed,  in  accordance  with 
the  LXX  and  Josephus  {Ant.,  ix,  1,  §2,  'Apa^g\ 
to  read,  by  an  easy  transposition  of  two  letters, 
Maonites  or  Mehunim  (0^2177.)  for  Ammonites 
(DmTay).  The  A.  V.  reads  "the  children  of  Am- 
mon  and  with  them  other  besides  the  Ammonites,*' 
The  R.  V.  says  "  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  with 
them  some  of  the  Ammonites.*'  If,  however,  the 
Hebrew  reading  is  to  be  kept  unchanged,  the  A.  Y. 
need  not  of  necessity  be  wrong.  Ip^  is  used  in  the 
sense  *'  over  and  aboTe,**  "  besides,**  "  in  additioc 
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to ; "  in  1  Chron.  29:3,  **  over  and  above  all  that 
I  have  prepared'*  fTnrDn"b3p),  where  IP  clearly 
means,  not  something  which  is  a  part  of  what  goes 
before,  but  something  in  addition  to  it.  So  here 
we  might  quite  naturally  understand  it  **  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  and  (persons)  over  and  above  the 
children  of  Ammon ; "  or,  in  analogy  with  the  use 
of  T?  in  A  comparative  sense  (Gesenius,  Heh.  Or.^ 

f1]9).  Thus  Isa.  10:10,  ** whose  graven  images 
id  excel  them  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,*'  liter- 
ally ^  and  their  graven  images  from  Jerusalem  and 
from  Samaria,*^  or,  **and  their  graven  images  (more) 
than  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.**  We  might,  there- 
fore, quite  well  render  the  Hebrew  of  2  Chron. 
20:1,  ^  the  children  of  Ammon  and  (more)  than  the 
Ammonites.**  2  Chron.  26:7,  already  cited,  agrees 
well  with  a  location  '*at  the  back  of  the  great 
range  of  Seir,  the  modem  nhrSherah,  which  forms 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Wadtf-el-Arabiih^  where  at 
the  present  day  there  is  still  a  town  of  the  same 
name ....  Afd'an^  all  but  identical  with  the  He- 
brew Jfoon*'  (Smith,  s.  v.,  "  Mehunims  **).  In  all 
these  passages,  including  2  Chron.  20:1,  the  LXX 
have  Metvaioi  (Minsei).  The  Minsi  themselves,  a 
people  of  Yemen  in  Southwest  Arabia,  famed  for 
their  IntRc  in  spices,  lived  too  far  away;  but 
there  might  have  been  a  northern  offshoot,  analo- 
goos  to  the  Hittites  of  Southern  Palestine.  The 
A.  V.  translation  **  habitations,**  though  now  gener- 
ally  given  up,  is  far  from  impossible.  The  twelfth 
German  edition  of  Geseniu8*s  Heh,  Lex,  leaves  it 
donbtf ul,  citing  it  twice ;  once  as  plural  of  IV^, 
"  habitation,**  and  once  !n  the  plural  as  the  name 
of  a  race.— W.  H. 

HK^ AR'KON  (Heb.  V?T^  ^,  may  hdli'ee- 
yar4am^,  watert  of  yellowuhnent),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  19:46),  and  probably  receiving 
its  name  from  a  nearby  spring.  From  the  clause 
which  follows,  **with  the  border  before  (marg. 
'over  against*)  Japho,**  it  must  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Joppa. 

MEKO^AH  (Heb.  !Tjb?p,  mel>o-naw\  a  base 
cr/<mndatum\  a  town  situated  near  Ziklag,  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  and  inhabited  by  the  men  of 
Jodah  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  11:28). 

MELATI'AH  (Heb.  Sl^tAp,  mel-al^yaw^  Jah 
hat  deUvered\  a  Gibeonite  who  assisted  in  repair- 
ing the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  8:7),  B.  C.  445. 

MEL'CHI  (Gr.  Me>.xK  md-khee";  Heb.  "S)^, 
mal-kee'f  my  king), 

\,  The  son  of  Janna  and  father  of  Levi,  fourth 
hi  ascent  from  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  3:24),  B.  C. 
modi  before  22. 

2.  The  son  of  Addi,  in  the  same  genealogy 
(Lnke  8:28X 

MELCHI'AH  (Heb.  ^^r"?,  mal^kee^yaw', 
JehiwaA't  ting),  a  priest, the  father  of  Pashur, which 
fetter  King  Zedekiah  sent  to  Jeremiah  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  against 
him  (Jer.  21:1);  elsewhere  called  Malchiah  (Jer. 
98:1),  Malehijah  (1  Chron.  9:12). 

MELCHIS^'EDEC(Heb.chap8.5-7).  SeeMcL- 


MELCm-SHU'A  (1  Sam.  14:49 ;  81:2).  See 
Malchisua. 

MELCmZ'EDEK  (Heb.  P^?"''?)^,  mal-kee- 
tseh'-dek,  king  of  right ;  A.  V.  in  New  Testament, 
Melehiaedec),  the  king  of  Salem  (i.  e.,  Jerusalem), 
and  **  priest  of  the  most  high  God,**  who  went  out 
to  congratulate  Abraham  on  his  victory  over  Ched- 
orlaomer  and  his  allies.  He  met  him  in  the 
"valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king*s  dale.** 
Melchizedek  brought  bread  and  wine  for  the  ex- 
hausted warriors,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon 
Abraham.  In  return  the  patriarch  gave  to  the 
royal  priest  a  tenth  of  all  the  booty  taken  from 
the  enemy  (Gen.  14:18-20).  B.  C.  about  2260.  Giv- 
ing  the  tenth  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  for  the  tenth 
was,  according  to  the  general  custom,  the  offering 
presented  to  deity.  Melchizedek  is  mentioned  in 
Psa.  110:4,  where  it  is  foretold  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  "a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek ;  **  and  in  Heb.  6:7,  where  these  two 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  and  the 
typical  relation  of  Melchizedek  to  our  Lord  is 
stated  at  great  length.  **  After  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek** (Psa.  110;4)  is  explained  by  Gesenius 
and  RosenmUller  to  mean  "  manner,**  Le.,  likeness 
in  official  dignity — a  king  and  priest  The  rela- 
tion between  Melchizedek  and  Christ  as  type  and 
antitype  is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
consist  in  the  following  particulars:  Each  was  a 
priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe;  (2)  superior 
to  Abraham ;  (8)  whose  beginning  and  end  are  un- 
known ;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a 
king  of  righteousness  and  peace.  "Without 
father,*'  etc.  (Heb.  7:8)  refers  to  priestly  genealo- 
gies. **  Melchizedek  is  not  found  on  the  register 
of  the  only  line  of  legitimate  priests ;  no  record  of 
his  name  is  there;  his  father*s  name  is  not  re- 
corded, nor  his  mother*8 ;  no  evidence  points  out 
his  line  of  descent  from  Aaron.**  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  be  had  no  father,  that  he  was  not  bom  at  any 
time,  or  died  on  any  day;  but  that  these  facts 
were  nowhere  found  on  the  register  of  the  Levit- 
ical priesthood.  "  The  faith  of  early  ages  ventured 
to  invest  his  person  with  superstitious  awe.  Jew. 
Vih  tradition  pronounces  Melchizedek  to  be  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  deluge,  the  patriarch  Shem.  Equally 
old,  perhaps,  but  less  widely  diffused,  is  the  sup- 
position, not  unknown  to  Augustine,  and  ascribed 
by  Jerome  to  Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchiz- 
edek was  an  angel  The  fathers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  record  with  reprobation  the 
tenet  of  the  Melchizedek ians  that  he  was  a  Power, 
Virtue,  or  Influence  of  God,  and  the  not  less  dar- 
ing conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  his  followers  that 
Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  Epiphanius 
mentions  some  members  of  the  Church  as  holding 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  Melchizedek  was  the 
Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form.  Similar  to 
this  was  a  Jewish  opinion  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah.** 

IIEL'EA  (Gr.  MeAf Of,  nieUh-as^,  the  son  of 
Menan,  and  father  of  Eliakim,  among  the  maternal 
ancestry  of  Jesus  (Luke  8:31). 

ME'LECH  (Heb.  ^^5,  mehUek,  king),  the 
second  son  of  Micah,  the  son  of  Merib-baal,  or 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chron.  8:35;  9:41). 
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MELICUCNeh.  12:14).     See  Malluch. 

MEL^ITA  (Gr.  MeAirj/,  meUee'-tay\  an  island, 
the  modern  Malta.  It  is  about  seventeen  miles 
loLg  and  nine  wide,  and  about  sixty  in  circumfer- 
ence. Here  Paul's  ship  was  wrecked  (Acts  28:1, 
sq.).  The  Phoenicians  colonized  it;  the  Greeks 
oonquered  it ;  the  Carthai^nians  took  it  from  the 
Greeks  B.  C.  628,  and  the  Romans  took  it  from 
them  in  B.  C.  242.  It  is  an  English  possession 
now. 

MELODY.    See  Music. 

MELON.    See  Yeq stable  Kinqdom. 

MEL'ZAECHeb.  ^.^b?:^  meUtmwr',  from  Per- 
sian,  butler;  marg.  "steward"),  the  title  of  an 
officer  in  the  Babylonian  court,  who  had  charge  of 
the  diet  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  training  for  pro- 
motion as  magi  (Dan.  1:11,  16).  "The  melzar 
was  subordinate  to  *  the  master  of  the  eunuchs ; ' 
and  his  office  was  to  superintend  the  nurture 
and  education  of  the  young ;  he  more  nearly  re- 
sembled our  tutor  than  any  other  officer  **  (Smith, 
Bib,  Diet.,  8.  v.). 

MEMBER  (Heb.  ^5:;,  y<w6K)or',  to  mold;  Gr. 
^Aof,  mel'-08,  a  limb),  a  portion  of  the  human 
body  (Deut.  28:1;  Job  17:7;  Psa.  139:16;  Rom. 
6:13,  19,  etc.). 

Fig^nrative.  True  believers  are  spoken  of  as 
being  members  of  Christ's  m3'stical  body,  viz.,  the 
Church  (Eph.  4:25 ;  5:30). 

MEMORIAL  (Heb.  S^*;?|N,  az-kaw^raw' ; 
Ip^'^ly  tik-rone' ;  Gr.  fivrjudawov,  mnay-moa'-oo- 
non\  that  by  which  the  memory  of  any  person  or 
thing  is  Preserved.  Thus  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over was  a  memorial  of  Jehovah  sparing  the  first- 
born of  Israel  in  Egypt  (Exod.  12:14);  the  heap  of 
stones  left  in  the  bed  of  Jordan  was  a  memorial 
of  the  Israelites  crossing  it  (Josh.  4:7).  The  two 
engraved  stones  upon  the  shoulder  braces  of  the 
high  priest's  ephod  were  "  for  a  memorial "  (Exod. 
28: 1 2) ;  as  were  also  the  names  engraved  upon  the 
jewels  of  his  breastplate  (v.  29).  The  sacrifice  in 
the  case  of  jealousy  was  called  a  memorial,  be- 
cause it  brought  iniquity  to  remembrance  (Num. 
5: 1 5).  A  memorial  was  also  a  record  (Exod.  1 7: 1 4, 
"book  of  remembrance,"  Mai.  8:16).  The  act  of 
Mary  in  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus  was  to  be 
spoken  of  as  "  a  memorial  of  her,"  i.  e.,  in  her 
memory  (Matt.  26:13;  Mark  14:9;  comp.  Acts 
10:4).    See  Glossary. 

M£MTHIS(Heb.  t]b,  rnofe),  the  capital  of 
lower  Egypt;  called  Noph  (r]b,  in  Isa.  19:13 ;  Jer. 
2:16;  41:14, 19:  Ezek.  13:16).  "MinnofiHi,  which 
is  the  correct  pronunciation  and  the  origin  of 
Memphis,  probably  signified  *  the  good  refuge,*  the 
burying-place  where  the  blessed  dead  came  to  rest 
beside  Osiris.  The  history  of  Memphis,  such  as 
it  can  be  gathered  from  the  monuments,  differs 
considerably  from  the  tradition  current  in  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  appears,  indec<l, 
that  at  the  oQtset  the  site  on  which  it  subsequently 
arose  was  occupied  by  a  small  fortress,  Anbu-hazu 
— the  white  wall — which  was  dependent  on  Heli- 
opolis,  and  in  which  Phtah  possessed  a  sanctuary. 
After  the  'white  wall*  was  separated  from  the 
Heliopolitan  principality  to  form  a  nome  by  itself, 


it  assumed  a  certain  importance,  and  furnished, 
so  it  was  said,  the  dynasties  which  succeeded  the 
Thinite.  Its  prosperity  dates  only,  however,  from 
the  time  when  the  sovereigns  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
dynasties  fixed  on  it  for  their  residence.  .  .  .  The 
Egyptians  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  attributed 
the  patronship  of  their  city  to  a  princess  Memphis, 
a  daughter  of  its  founder,  the  fabulous  Uchoreos. 
The  legend  which  identifies  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  with  the  construction  of  the  city 
must  have  originated  at  a  time  when  Memphis  was 
still  the  residence  of  the  kings  and  the  seat  of 
government,  at  latest  about  the  end  of  the  Mcm- 
phite  period.**  The  ancient  Egyptian  sovereigns 
were  indisposed  to  occupy  any  palace  in  which 
their  predecessors  had  lived  and  died.  They, 
therefore,  hastily  built  houses  which  would  not  be 
haunted  by  the  memory,  or  double,  of  another 
sovereign.  Hastily  erected,  hastily  filled  with 
occupants,  they  no  less  hastily  fell  into  ruins. 
"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis  many  of  these 
palaces  might  be  seen,  which  their  short-lived 
masters  had  built  for  eternity,  an  eternity  which 
did  not  last  longer  than  the  lives  of  their  builders** 
(Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  pp.  233, 284,  277, 
442). 

After  the  decline  of  the  Memphitic  empire 
Memphis  lost  its  importance,  and  we  hear  little  of 
it  until  the  Persian  period,  when  the  provincial 
dynasties  gave  it  a  preference  over  Thebes  as  the 
chief  city  of  Egypt.  After  the  Arab  conquest  it 
lost  its  population  and  fell  into  ruins.  For  a  long 
time  even  its  site  was  unknown,  and  now  nothing 
remains  to  be  seen  but  a  few  monuments.  The 
references  to  Memphis  in  Scripture  are  wholly  of 
the  period  of  the  kings.  "  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  decline  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  and  during 
the  subsequent  existence  of  that  of  Judah,  that 
Memphis  became  important  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hosea  mentions  Memphis  only  with  Egypt,  as  the 
great  city,  predicting  of  the  Israelitish  fugitives, 
'Mizraim  shall  gather  them  up,  Memphis  shall 
bury  them*"  (9:6)  (McC.  and  S.,  Q/c).  Isaiah 
couples  (19:13)  the  princes  of  Zoah  (Tanis)  with 
the  princes  of  Noph  as  evil  advisers  of  Egypt  In 
Jeremiah  (2:16)  Noph  is  spoken  of  with  Tabpanes 
as  an  enemy  of  Israel,  and  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
downfall  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  he  warns  (46:14) 
Migdol,  Noph,  and  Tahpanes  of  the  approach  of 
the  invader  (see  v.  19).  Still  later  Ezekiel  fore- 
tells the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  (80:13,  16). 

MEMUTAN  (Heb.  T?t'3?3,  mem^oo-kawnT^ 
one  of  the  seven  princes,  or  royal  counselors,  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  at  whose  suggestion  Queen 
Vashti  was  divorced  (Esth.  1:14,  16,  21),  B.  C. 
about  519. 

MEN^AHEM  (Heb.  Cnra,  m^i-oM-anu?',  eom. 
forting),  the  seventeenth  separate  king  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  son  of  Gadi,  and  probably  one  of  the 
generals  of  King  Znchariah.  When  he  heard  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Shallum,  his  murder  of  the  king, 
and  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  he  went  up  from 
Tirzah,  where  he  then  was,  and  slew  the  usurper 
in  Samaria.  Menahem  in  turn  usurped  the  throne, 
and  reduced  Tiphsah  because  it  refused  to  recog- 
nize him  as  king.  He  continued  the  calf  worship 
of  Jeroboam,  and  contributed  to  the  ungodliness, 
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demoralization,  and  feebleness  of  Israel,  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  which  has  been  left  by  the  con- 
temporary prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos.  During 
his  reign  the  hostile  force  of  Assyrians  first  ap- 
peared on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel.  King 
Pal  received  from  Menahem  a  gift  of  one  thousand 
talents  of  siWer,  exacted  from  Israel  by  an  assess- 
ment of  fifty  shekels  a  head,  and  became  his  ally. 
Menahem's  reign  lasted  ten  years,  B.  C.  about 
74^782.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah 
(2  Kings  15:14-22). 

MS^AN  (Gr.  Motvdv,  mahee^an\  meaning 
anknown),  the  son  of  Mattatha  and  father  of 
Melea,  in  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  (Luke  8:31). 

ME.NE,ME-N£,TE-K£L,nPHAE^IN, 
the  words  of  an  inscription  supematurally  written 
upon  the  wall  in  BelshazzarV  palace  (Dan.  5:5-28). 
The  words  are  Chaldee,  and  their  meaning  is  given 
in  the  text ;  ^r!^,  men-ay^^  numbered  ;  ^  jl*p,  tek-cU^ 
weighed;  T^'^\  from  C^,  per-as'^  divided^  i.  e., 
duatoived^  detiroyed,  '*  In  all  the  three  words  there 
Hep  a  double  sen^  which  is  brought  cut  in  the 
interpretation.  .  .  .  Daniel  interprets  mene :  thus 
God  has  numbered  thy  kingdom,  i.  e.,  its  duration, 
and  has  finished  it,  i.  e.,  its  duration  is  so  counted 
o*it  that  it  is  full,  that  it  now  comes  to  an  end.  .  .  . 
The  interpretation  of  tekel  presents  this  double 
meaning :  Thou  art  weizhed  in  the  balances  and 
found  too  light,  i.  e.,  deficient  in  moral  worth.  In 
npharsin,  ^thy  kingdom  is  divided,*  the  meaning 
is  not  that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts ;  but  peras  is  to  divide  into  pieces, 
to  dissolve  the  kingdom  **  (Keil,  Com^  in  loc.). 

It  is  recorded  that  the  wise  men  could  not  **  show 
the  interpretation  of  the  thing,**  and  that  it  must 
have  required  a  supernatural  endowment  on  the 
part  of  Daniel — a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
exact  coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  prediction. 

]CENST£ALEB(Gr.  avApanodLarij^,  an-drajh 
od-4s4aee^  one  who  unjustly  reduces  free  men  to 
slavery,  or  steals  and  sells  the  slaves  of  others, 
and  who  was  denounced  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  1:10). 
The  stealing  of  a  f  reebom  Israelite,  either  to  treat 
him  as  a  slave  or  sell  him  into  slavery,  was  by  the 
law  of  Moses  punished  by  death  (Exod.  21:16; 
Deut.  24:7). 

MEON^ENDi  (Hebrew  from  1^,  aw-nan',  to 
aet  eoptrtly^  i  e.,  to  practice  mcigie)  occurs  in  Juilg. 
9:37,  **  the  plain  of  Meonenim,"  but  is  better  ren- 
dered the  oak  of  Meottenim,  or  the  wizard'*  oak. 
Some  think  that  this  was  the  oak  *^of  Moreh,'* 
associated  with  eventn  in  the  lives  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  ]2:6X  of  Jacob  (35:4),  Joshua  (24:26),  and 
Ablmelech  (Judg.  9:6),  who  was  **  made  king  by 
the  plain^-or  oak— of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem.** 

MEON'OTHAI  (Heb.  T:T3^,  meh^no- 
tkahfee,  my  dweUingsX  apparently  brother  of  Ha- 
thath,  the  son  of  Olhniel  (marg.,  **  Hathath  and 
Ifeonothai,  who  begat,**  etc.),  and  father  of 
Ophrah  (1  Chron.  4:14),  B.  C.  after  1210. 

MEPH'AATH  (Heb.  T^'?%r9,  may-fahf-aih ; 
once  defectively  riTCp,  Josh.  18:18,  and  once 
rJtIU,  mo-fahf-aJth^  Jer.  48:21,  iUuminative),  a 
Leritical  city  (Joah.  21.87;  1  Chron.  6:79)  in  the 


tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  13:18).  According  to 
Eusebius,  a  garrison  was  stationed  here  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  the 
Amorites  (Num.  21:26),  but  afterward  to  have 
belonged  to  Moab  (Jer.  48:21). 

MEPHIB^OSHETH  (Heb.  riCa^Tp,  me/^ee- 
bo'sheth),  exterminator  of  ilurnie^  i.  e.,  idoU. 

1.  The  son  of  Sanl  by  his  concubine  Rizpah, 
the  daughter  of  Aiah.  He  and  his  brother  Armoni 
were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were  surren- 
dered by  David  to  the  Gil>eonites,  and  by  them 
crucified  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine 
from  which  the  country  was  suffering  (2  Sam.  21:8, 
sq.),  B.  0.  about  966. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  and  grandson  of 
Saul.  (1)  Early  life.  When  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  slain  at  Gilboa,  Mephibosheth  was  an 
infant  of  five  years  of  age,  living  under  the  care 
of  his  nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah.  When  the  tid- 
ings of  the  disaster  came  to  the  royal  household 
the  nurse  fled,  carrying  the  child  upon  her  shoul- 
der. In  her  haste  she  let  him  fall,  and .  Mephibo- 
sheth was  crippled  for  life  in  both  feet  (2  Sam, 
4:4),  B.  C.  about  1000.  (2)  Befriended  by  David. 
After  the  accident  Mephibosheth  seems  to  have 
found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir,  a  Gadite 
sheik  at  Lo-debar,  near  Mahanaim,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  up  (Josephus,  Ant.^  vii,  6,  6).  He 
married  and  was  living  there,  when  David,  having 
conquered  his  enemies,  had  leisure  to  make  en- 
deavors to  fulfill  his  oath  to  Jonathan  by  the  stone 
Ezel,  that  he  would  not  **  cut  off  his  kindness  from 
his  house  forever"  (1  Sam.  20:16).  From  Ziba 
he  learned  of  the  existence  and  whereabouts  of 
Mephibosheth,  and  brought  him  and  his  son  Micah 
(comp.  1  Chron.  9:40)  to  Jerusalem.  The  inter- 
view was  characterized  by  fear  and  reverence  on 
the  part  of  Jonathan's  son,  and  kindness  and 
liberality  on  that  of  David.  All  the  property  of 
his  grandfather  was  conveyed  to  Mephibosheth, 
and  Ziba  was  commanded  to  cultivate  the  land  in 
his  interest.  Mephibosheth  took  up  bis  residence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  daily  guest  at  the  royal 
table  (2  Sam.,  ch.  9),  B.  C.  about  984.  (8)  Daring 
Absalom*!  reyolt.  The  next  mention  of  Mephib- 
osheth respects  his  behavior  upon  the  revolt 
of  Absalom.  Of  this  there  are  two  accounts — 
his  own  (2  Sam.  19:24-30)  and  that  of  Ziba 
(1 6:l-4)^and  they  naturally  differ.  Ziba,  because 
of  his  loyalty  and  kindness,  was  rewarded  with  the 
possessions  of  his  master.  Mephibosheth  met 
David  a  few  days  after  and  told  his  story,  viz., 
that  he  had  desired  to  fly  with  his  benefactor,  but 
was  deceived  by  Ziba,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  behind.  He  had,  however,  done  all  that 
he  could  to  evidence  his  sympathy  with  David, 
having  gone  into  the  deepest  mourning  for  his 
afflicted  friend.  From  the  day  the  king  left  he 
had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  ragged,  his  feet  to 
be  unwashed,  and  his  linen  unchanged.  David 
doubtless  believed  his  story,  and  revoked  his 
judgment  given  to  Ziba  so  much  as  to  have  the 
land  divided  between  the  two.  Mephibosheth^s 
answer  was,  **  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  as 
my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his 
own  house/'  B.  C.  967.    We  hear  no  more  of 
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Mephiboftheth,  except  that  the  king  did  not  suffer 
him  to  be  included  in  the  vengeance  which  the 
Gibeonites  were  allowed  to  execute  upon  the  house 
of  Saul  (2  Sam.  21:7). 

ME'RAB  (Heb.  i'^'^?,  may-rawb\  inerea»e\  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  ]4:49X 
whom,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made  be- 
fore the  death  of  Goliath  (17:25),  Saul  had  be- 
trothed to  David  (18:17),  B.  C.  about  1030. 
David^s  hesitation  looks  as  if  he  did  not  much 
value  the  honor — at  any  rate,  before  the  marriage 
Merab^s  jounger  sister,  Michal,  had  displayed  her 
attachment  for  David,  and  Merab  was  then  mar- 
ried to  Adriel  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  she  bore 
five  sons  (2  Sam.  21:8),  who  were  given  up  to  the 
Gibeonites  by  David. 

NoTB.— In  2  Bam.  81:8,  tbetn  children  of  Merab  are 
said  to  bA  **tbe  five  sons  of  Micbal,  tbe  daughter  of 
8auU  whom  she  brouirbt  up  for  Adriel/*  etc  **  Tbe 
A.  y.  of  Ibis  last  paasaire  to  an  acoommodatlon.  Tbe 
Hebrew  text  has  *tbe  Ave  sons  of  Mlcbal,  dauf^bter  of 
Saul,  which  the  bare  to  Adriel.'  The  most  probable  so. 
lutlon  of  tbe  dtfllcufty  Is  that  *  Michal  *  Is  the  nilnUke  of 
a  transcriber  for  *  Merab. •  But  the  error  la  one  of  very 
ancient  date'*  (Smith,  Diet.*  s.  v.). 

MEBAI^AH  (Heb.  ti;'^^,  mer-aw-yaw',  r^el- 
lion\  a  chief  priest  contemporary  with  the  high 
priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  12:12),  B.  C.  after  636. 

MEBAI^OTH  (Heb.  rii"*';?:,  mer-aw-tfohth', 
rebellwiu), 

1.  The  son  of  Zerahiah,  a  high  priest  of  the 
line  of  Kleazar  (1  Chron.  6:6,  7,  62;  Ezra  7:3). 
Lightfoot  (Temple  Service^  iv,  gl)  thinks  that  he 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office 
of  high  priest,  and  that  at  his  death  the  high 
priesthood  changed  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to 
that  of  Ithamar.  The  same  person  is  doubtless 
meant  in  1  Chron.  9:1 1 ;  Neh.  11:11,  but  placed  by 
mistake  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub,  instead  of 
after  the  latter. 

2.  A  chief  priest  whose  bouse  was  represented 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Helkai  (Neh.  12:16). 

MEEA^RI  (Heb.  "^^J,  mer-aw'-ree,  bitter, 
»ad)^  the  third  named  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  prob- 
ably born  in  Canaun  (Gen.  46:11;  Exod.  6:16; 
Num.  8:17;  1  Chron.  6:1,  sq.),  B.  C.  about  2000. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  personal  history  is  the 
fact  of  his  birth  before  the  migration  of  Jacob  to 
Egypt,  and  of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  persons 
who  accompanied  him  thither  (Gen.  46:8,  sq.).  He 
became  the  head  of  the  third  division  of  the  Le- 
vites,  that  is,  the  Merarites. 

MEEA^RITES.    See  Lrvitks. 

MERATHA1M  (Heb.  ^T'^;^  mer^w^hah'- 
yiniy  dotibley  or  rebellion^  Jer.  60:21),  the  name 
given  to  Babylon,  **  The  dual  expresses  intensity, 
without  two  rebellions  of  Babylon  being  supposed. 
The  allusion  is  to  rebellious  defiance  of  the  Lord 
(v.  24).  The  summons  is  addressed  to  the  avenger 
described  in  v.  8  "  (Orel I i,  Cow.,  in  loc.). 

MERCHANDISE,  MERCHANT.    See 

COMMKRCE. 

MER^CURY.    Sec  Gods,  False. 

MERCT  (Heb.  "ICn,  klieh'sed,  kindness;  Gr. 
iAfof,  el'-eh-os^  compassion).  **  Mercy  is  a  form  of 
love  determined  by  the  state  or  condition  of  its 


objects.  Their  state  is  one  of  suffering  and  need, 
while  they  may  be  unworthy  or  ill-deserving. 
Mercy  is  at  once  the  disposition  of  love  respecting 
such,  and  the  kindiv  ministry  of  love  for  their  re- 
lief"  (Miley,  Syst.  TkeoL,  i,  209,  210).  The  ex- 
pression, "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice," 
indicates  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  exercise  of 
mercy  rather  than  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices, 
though  sin  has  made  the  latter  necessary  (1  Sam. 
16:22;  Mic  6:6-8).  Mercy  is  a  Christian  grace, 
and  is  very  strongly  urged  toward  all  men  (MatL 
6:7;  23:23;  James  8:17,  etc.). 

MERCY  SEAT.    See  Tabkrmiclb. 

MEHED  (Heb.  1*^,  meh'-red,  rebeiUon\  the 
second  son  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  ChroiL 
4:17,  18).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  account  of  his  family,  which  Bertheau  has 
sought  to  remove  by  putting  the  last  clause  of 
verse  18  immediately  after  Jalon  in  verse  17. 

MER'EMOTH  (Heb.  T^rz'y^^  mer-c^-mohth^ 
heiahts^  i.  e.,  exaltations), 

1.  A  priest,  son  of  Uriah  (Urijah),  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  weigh  and  register  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  8:83),  B.  C. 
about  467.  He  repaired  two  sections  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  8:4,  21),  B.  C 
446. 

2.  A  layman  of  the  **8ons**  (Inhabitants?)  of 
Bani  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  10:86),  B.  C.  466. 

3.  A  priest,  or  more  likely  a  family  of  priests, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10: 
5).  The  latter  supposition  is  more  probable,  as  in 
Xeh.  12:3  the  name  occurs  among  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  a  century  before. 

METRES  (Heb.  0*ip,  mek'-res),  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  in  the  days  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1:14),  B.  C.  about  486. 

MER1BAH  (Heb.  ^?"'^.^,  nuree-bava',  qttar^ 
r«/,  strife). 

1.  The  latter  of  two  names  which  Moses  gave 
to  a  fountain,  because  of  the  complaints  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  It  was  near  Rephidira,  in  the 
Desert  of  Sin,  probably  in  the  wady  Feiran,  and 
on  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  17:1-7), 
and  called  also,  *'  Masseh  "  (v.  7). 

2.  There  is  another  Meribah  near  Kadesh  (Num. 
27:14,  Meribah-Kadesh ;  Deut  82:61),  generally 
called  by  adding  the  word  "  waters  "  to  distinguish 
it  (Psa.  81:7;  106:82,  A.  V.  "waters  of  strife;" 
*' provocation,''  96:8).  It  was  at  this  place  that 
Moses  smote  the  rock,  and  offended  God  by  his 
impatience  (Num.  20:10-12);  near  the  close  of  the 
desert  wanderings  (Deut.  82:61). 

MERlBAH-KAa)ESH  (Deut  82:61).  See 
Meribah,  2. 

MERIR-BA^AL  (Heb.  bra  a-^'Tia,  merited* 
hah'-alj  contender  with  Baal)^  the  son  of  Jonathan 
(I  Chron.  8:34;  9:40),  who  in  2  Samuel  is  called 
Mephibosheth. 

MEROa)ACH.    See  Gods,  False. 

MEROa)ACH-BAL'ADAN  (Heb.  "^fiHa 
*l7^^'5»  Mer-o-dtikf  bal-aw-dawn'^  Merodaeh  ha$ 
given  a  «ort),  tbe  name  of  a  king  of  Babylon, 
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ooDtemporarj  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  (Isa. 
39:1).  He  is  mentioned  also  with  the  name  Bero- 
dach-baladan  (2  Kings  20:12),  which  form  is  due 
to  a  confusion  of  two  Hebrew  characters  which  are 
much  alike  in  their  old  forms. 

Merodach-baladan  was  hj  race  a  Chaldean,  and 
thouji^h  the  Chaldeans  were  almost  certainly  Sem- 
ites tbej  were  nevertheless  quite  a  diflPerent  peo- 
ple (see  Chaldbans).  The  Chaldeans  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  tribes  settled,  for  the  most 
part,  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
all  envied  the  Babylonians  their  superior  position 
and  their  vastly  greater  wealth,  and  again  and 
again  made  efforts  to  win  ascendency  and  secure 
political  control  in  the  great  valley.  Had  all 
these  separate  Chaldean  tribes  been  united  under 
one  leader  this  might  have  been  achieved  long  be- 
fore the  8th  century.  The  leadership  was  not 
secnred  until  Merodach-baladan  had  made  himself 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Bit  Y&kin,  which  had  its  seat 
in  the  marshes  close  by  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Even  under  so  masterful  a  spirit  as  his  the 
Chaldeans  would  hardly  have  united  but  for  his 
8uccesj«  in  winning  power  in  Babylonia.  The  prize 
of  power  in  Babylonia  had  long  been  so  highly  es- 
teemed among  the  Chaldeans  that  whoever  won  it 
was  sure  of  leadership  in  all  the  Chaldean  tribes 
as  well  as  in  his  own.  If  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Bit  Yakin  became  lord  of  Babylon  he  was  certain 
to  be  called  lord  of  the  tribes  of  Bit  Dakkuri,  Bit 
Amukkaui,  and  of  every  other  Chaldean  clan.  In 
the  year  732  Ukinzir,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Amuk- 
kani,  made  him.<«elf  king  of  Babylon  in  defiance 
of  the  Assyrian  king  who  had  been  the  ruler  of 
Babylonia.  That  made  him  a  sort  of  leader  of  all 
the  Chaldeans*  though  they  were  not  yet  united 
enough  to  support  him  to  the  bitter  end  when  the 
Assyrians  were  ready  to  attack  him.  When  Tig- 
latb^pileser  III  (see  Tiglath-pileser)  came  into 
Babylonia  to  reconquer  it  the  Clialdean  states  sub- 
mitted one  after  another  without  a  struggle.  Of 
all  these  chiefs  who  thus  sent  presents  and  ac- 
knowledged themselves  as  subjects  of  the  Assyr- 
ians there  was  none  so  important,  none  so  signif- 
icant as  Merodach-baladan,  who  presented  (B.  C. 
729)  an  immense  gift  of  gold,  precious  stones, 
choice  woods,  embroidered  robes,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  made  sub- 
mission to  the  Assyrians.  The  submission  was  for 
a  time  only — he  would  soon  be  in  the  full  tide  of 
rebellion.  During  the  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser 
DO  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Mero- 
dach-baladan or  by  any  other  Chaldean  prince  to 
eain  ascendency  in  Babylonia,  or  even  complete 
freedom  from  Assyrian  overlordship.  But  so  soon 
as  he  was  dead,  in  722,  the  opportunity  came  and 
was  speedily  embraced.  The  successor  of  Shal- 
maneser was  Sargon  II,  who  had  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties to  face  in  the  far  west,  and  would  there- 
fore presumably  have  but  little  time  or  energy  to 
devote  to  Babylonia.  Without  any  great  difficulty 
Merodach-baladan  took  southern  Babylonia,  and 
then  the  city  of  Babylon  itself.  On  New  Year*s 
Day  721  he  was  proclaimed  the  ruler  of  Babylon. 
That  he  dared  thus  much  is  proof  of  the  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made.  Sargon,  of  course,  had  to 
meet  the  issue  thus  joined,  and  immediately  en- 
tered Babylonia  with  his  army.    At  Dur-ilu  he 


met  Merodach-baladan  accompanied  by  Elamite 
allies.  In  the  inscriptions  written  later  Sargon 
claims  a  victory — ^that  was  the  usual  custom  of 
writing  royal  documents — but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  sequel  that  it  must  have  been  a  very 
small  victory  indeed.  Merodach-baladan  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  where  he  had 
enough  wealth  to  satisfy  him  for  the  present,  and 
enough  difficulties  with  priests  and  people  to  tax 
his  highest  powers.  He  was  not  likely  to  attempt 
to  conquer  northern  Babylonia  under  the  condi- 
tions that  now  prevailed,  and  Sargon  left  him  to 
his  own  will,  while  he  went  to  meet  continually 
recurring  rebellions  elsewhere. 

Merodach-baladan  was  now  practically  king  of 
Babylon,  and  naturally  also  head  of  all  the  Chal- 
dean  states.  He  had  achieved  much  indeed,  but 
he  was  left  in  a  position  of  enormous  difficulty — a 
position  that  would  test  his  qualities  of  states- 
manship, without  which  no  king  becomes  really 
great.  His  statesmanship  was  not  equal  to  his 
generalship,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  turmoil.  His 
Chaldean  followers  wanted  plunder,  so  also  did 
his  Aramaean  and  Elamite  allies,  and  all  these  were 
consumed  with  mutual  jealousies.  He  doubtless 
desired  to  govern  well,  for  by  so  doing  it  was  pos- 
sible to  win  cordial  allegiance  from  the  Babylo- 
nian people  and  a  firm  hold  upon  the  throne.  But 
some  concession  must  be  made  to  his  hungry  fol- 
lowers, and  so  he  gradually  ventured  on  a  career 
of  plunder.  The  chief  property  owners  of  Sippar, 
Nippur,  Babylon,  and  Borsippa  were  removed  into 
Chaldea,  and  their  po8ses.«<ions  handed  over  to  his 
followers.  This  act  lost  for  him  the  allegiance  of 
the  priesthood  and  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
these  now  turned  longingly  to  Sargon  as  a  possible 
deliverer  from  the  rapacious  Chaldean.  An  army 
was.  dispatched  southward  from  Assyria,  which 
soon  cut  off  Merodach-baladan  from  his  Elamite 
allies.  He  was  powerless  to  meet  this  Assyrian 
army,  and  must  therefore  flee  into  the  land  from 
which  he  had  come,  after  ruling  Babylon  for  eleven 
years.  Sargon  pursued  him  into  Chaldea,  where 
he  was  wounded  and  fled  into  Elam.  It  would 
seem  as  though  he  must  be  undone  by  these  re- 
verses, but  Merodach-baladan  had  patience  and 
persistence,  and  would  be  heard  from  again.  But- 
he  must  wait  a  favorable  opportunity,  which  did 
not  come  until  Sargon  was  dead  and  Sennacherib 
was  on  his  throne.  Then  came  a  rebellion  in 
Babylonia  against  him  under  the  leadership  of  a 
certain  Marduk-zakir-shumu,  who  \h  called  the  son 
of  a  slave.  When  he  had  reigned  only  one  month 
Merodach-baladan  appeared,  and  in  702  was  again 
proclaimed  king  of  Babylon.  It  was  probably  at 
just  this  time  that  Merodach-baladan  sent  his  em- 
bassy to  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  20:12-19;  2  Chron. 
82:31 ;  Isa.  89:1-8),  though  the  date  of  it  is  ob* 
scure  and  doubtful.  This  embassy  was  sent  nom- 
inally  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  upon  his  recovery 
from  illness,  but  we  shall  probably  not  go  far  astray 
if  we  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  get  Hezekiah  to 
join  in  a  rebellion  in  the  west  against  the  Assyrian 
king.  Such  a  diversion  as  that  would  greatly  help 
Merodach-baladan*s  position  in  Babylonia.  The 
plan  failed,  for  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia, 
and  Merodach-baladan  saved  his  life  only  by  pre- 
cipitate flight  into  his  old  home-land. 
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Sennacherib  then  attacked  the  west,  and  while 
thus  engaged  a  new  rebellion  began  in  Babylonia, 
in  which,  naturally  enough,  Merodach-baladan  was 
ready  to  participate.  It  was,  however,  of  very 
short  duration,  ^or  Sennacherib  entered  the  land 
again,  and  again  Meroduch-baladan  must  flee.  He 
put  his  goods,  his  people,  and  his  gods  upon  boats, 
and  floated  them  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  settled  on  its  eastern  shores  in  a 
part  of  Elam,  whither  Sennacherib  dared  not  fol- 
low. There  in  exile  he  soon  died.  His  career  is 
without  a  parallel  among  his  people.  It  was  filled 
with  contradictions.  No  man  before  him  of  that 
race  has  held  power  so  great  for  so  long  a  time. 
He  had  failed  ultimately,  but  his  followers  would 
in  a  later  day  succeed  far  beyond  his  dreams. — 
R.  W.  R 

llE^OM  (Heb.  Gil^,  may-rome',  height,  or 
upper  waters^  a  triangular  shaped  body  of  water, 
about  four  and  one  half  miles  in  length  by  three 
and  one  half  y^  idc.     It  is  two  hundred  and  seventy 


Merom. 

feet  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Jordan 
passes  through  it,  and  it  was  where  Joshua  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  11:5-7). 
It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Palestine,  in  a  level 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Naphtali  which 
touch  the  roots  of  Hermon,  itself  ten  thousand 
feet  in  height.  Merom  is,  without  doubt,  the 
Lake  Semechonitis  of  Joseph  us  (Ant.,  v,  6, 1 ; 
Wart^  iii,  10,  7).  The  only  reference  to  it  in 
Scripture  (Josh.  11:5-9)  gives  it  as  the  scene  of 
the  third  and  last  great  victory  gained  by  Joshua 
over  the  Canaanites.  It  is  called  now  Lake  of 
Huleh. 

MEEON'OTHITE  (Heb,  T^'^P,  may-ro-no- 
thee^^  i.  e.,  the  native  of  a  place  called  probably 
Meronoth,  of  which,  however,  no  further  traces 
have  yet  been  di!»covered.  Two  Meronothites  are 
named  in  the  Bible:  (1)  Jehdeiah,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  royal  asses  of  King  David  (1  Chron. 
27:30) ;  and  (2)  Jadon,  one  of  those  who  assisted 
in  the  repnir  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  3:7). 

ME^OZ  (Heb.  Tilp,  may-roze^,  a  place  in 
northern  Palestine,  and  referred  to  in  Scripture  in 
connection  with  a  curse  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  6:23;  comp.  21:8-10,  1  Sam.  11:7).  It 
virould  seem  as  if  its  people  might  have  helped  in 
the  campaign  against  Sisera,  but  failed  to  do  so. 
It  has  never  been  satisfactoiily  identified. 


ME^SECH  (Psa.  120:5).     See  Meshsch. 
ME'SHA  (Heb.  ^"4^.1  mayshaw^  middle  <&- 
iricC), 

1.  A  place  in  Arabia,  the  western  limit  of  the 
children  of  Joktan  (Gen.  10:30),  and  possibly 
identical  with  Massa  and  Mash.  **  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  latter 
country  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  corre- 
sponds roughly  with  the  Arabia  Petraja  of  the 
geographers.  It  was  the  desert  district  which 
stretched  away  eastward  and  southward  of  Baby- 
lonia "  (Sayce,  HigJier  Crit.,  etc.,  p.  479). 

2.  King  of  Moab  and  tributary  to  Ahab.  At 
the  death  of  Ahab  Mesha  endeavored  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  free  himself  from  the 
burdensome  tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Iambs  and  one  hundred  thousand  rams,  with  their 
wool.  When  Jchoram  became  king  he  secured 
the  assistance  of  Jehoshapliat  in  reducing  the 
Moabites  to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries. 
The  two  armies  marched  by  a  circuitous  route 

around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  The  Moabites 
were  defeated  and  driven  from  their  sti>mg- 
hold,  from  which  the  king  and  seven  hundred 
fighting  men  made  an  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  army.  Beaten  back,  he 
withdrew  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  upon  which 
he  offered  up  his  firstborn  son  and  heir  to 
the  kingdom  as  a  burnt  offering  to  Ghemoeh, 
the  fire  god  of  Moab.  His  bloody  sacrifice 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  besiegers  to 
retire  to  their  own  land  with  much  spoil 
(2  Kings  8:4-27),  B.  C.  853.  The  exploits  of 
**  Mesha,  son  (i.  e.,  votary)  of  Ghemosh,  king 
of  Moab,"  are  recorded  in  the  inscription 
on  the  *'  Moabite  stone "  discovered  by  M. 
Ganneau  at  Dibon  in  Moab. 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  (brother  of  Jerah- 
meel,  and  son  of  Hezron).  and  "  father  "  (founder) 
of  Ziph  (1  Chron.  2:42),  B.  C.  about  1200. 

4.  A  son  of  the  Benjamite  Shaharaim  by  his 
wife  Hodesh  (1  Chron.  8:9). 

ME'SHACH  (Chald.  T^r:,  may^hnk%  the 
name  given  to  Mishael,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Daniel,  by  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  Babylonian 
court.  He,  with  iDaniel  and  two  other  captive 
youths,  was  selected  to  be  trained  as  personal  at- 
tendants and  advisers  of  the  king  (Dan.  1:7,  etc.), 
B.  C.  about  586.    See  Shidrach. 

ME'SHECH  (Heb.*?!^^,  mehUhek,potsemon\ 

1.  The  sixth  named  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  10:2  ; 
1  CJliron.  1:5),  and  progenitor  of  a  people  fre- 
quently noticed  in  connection  with  Tubal,  Magc^, 
and  other  northern  countries  (Ezek.  27:13;  32: 
26 ;  38:2,  3). 

2.  Another  name  (1  Chron.  1:17)  for  Mash  (q.  ▼.). 
MESHELEMI'AH  (Heb.  !^'f^??,  mesh^h- 

lem-yav/y  friendship  of  Jehovah)^  a  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Kore,  who,  with  his  seven  sons  and 
brethren,  were  gatekeepers  of  the  temple  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  9:21  ;  26:1,  2,  9),  B.  C. 
before  960.  They  were  all  assigned  to  the  east 
gate,  except  Zechariah  (v.  14),  who  had  the  north 
^ate. 
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I'ABEEL  (Heb.  '^5<?r^?,  metA^y- 
aab-aU^^  delivered  h^  O^od)^  the  grandfather  of 
Mcshallum,  who  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  S-A\  one  of  the  "chief  of  the 
people"  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Neheroiah 
(10:21),  and  father  of  Pethahiah  the  Zerahite  of 
Jadah  (11:24),  B.  C.  before  445.  Probably  the 
same  person  is  referred  to  in  all  the  passages. 

MKSHTTi^LEMITH  (1  Chron.  9:12).  See 
Mbshillemoth.       O  '     .  ,    . 

MESHIL'LEMOTH  (Heb.  rfdfiD72^  meah-U- 
lay^mohihf,  reconnUalion). 

1.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Immer  and  father  of 
Meshullam  (1  Chron.  9:12,  where  he  is  called 
MahilUmiih),  He  is  said  (Neh.  11:18)  to  be  the 
son  of  Immer  and  father  of  Ahasai,  B.  G.  before 
440. 

2.  The  father  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
Ephraim  who  protested  against  the  attempt  of  the 
Israelites  to  make  slaves  of  their  captive  brethren 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  28:12),  B.  C.  before  735. 

XESHCnSAB  (Heb.  ^"TC:?,  me8K-^>4Hiwb', 
returned)^  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  whose 
family  so  increased  that  he  migrated  to  Gedor  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  4:34),  B.  C.  about 
719. 

MESHULI^jAM  (Heb.  tl!*;^^,  me»h'Oollawm\ 
allied). 

1.  The  grandfather  of  Shaphan,  the  scribe  who 
was  sent  by  King  Josiah  to  take  charge  of  the 
monevs  collected  for  the  repairs  of  the  temple 
(2  Kings  22:3),  B.  C.  before  639. 

2.  The  eldest  named  of  the  children  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chron.  3:19),  B.  C.  about  636. 

3.  A  (ladite,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
residing  in  Ba^han,  and  whose  genealogies  were 
taken  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  and  of  Jotham 
(1  Chron.  5:13>,  B.  C.  788-738. 

4.  A  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Elpaal  resident  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(1  Chron.  8:17). 

5.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Hodaviah  (1  Chron.  9: 
7),  or  Joed  (Neh.  11:7^  and  father  of  Sallu,  who 
resided  at  Jerosalem  after  the  captivity,  B.  C.  be- 
fore 445. 

6.  Another  Benjamite  (son  of  Shephathiah)  who 
iwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (1  Chron.  9:8), 
a  C.  about  445. 

7.  A  priest  (son  of  Zadok)  whose  descendants 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  9:11;  Neh.  11:11), 
B.  C.  before  445.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
SOALLUM  (q.  ▼.). 

8.  The  son  of  Meshillemith,  and  ancestor  of 
Maasiai  (1  Chron.  9:12),  or  Amashai  (Neh.  11:13), 
B.  C.  long  before  445. 

9.  A  Levite  of  tha  family  of  Kohath,  and  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  temple  repairs  in  the  reign 
of  JosUh  (2  Chron.  84:12),  B.  C.  639. 

10.  One  of  the  **  chief  men  '*  sent  by  Ezra  to 
Iddo  to  gather  together  the  Levites  to  join  the 
caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  8:16), 
B.  C.  about  457. 

11.  A  chief  man  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  probably 
a  Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  in 
abolishing  the  marriages  which  some  of  the  peo- 
ple had  ooDtracted  wiUi  foreign  wives  (Ezra  10: 


15),  B.  C.  467.  He  is  probably  the  temple  porter 
mentioned  in  Neh.  12:25,  which  last  is  also  called 
Meahelemiah  (1  Chron.  26:1),  SheLemiah(v,  14),  and 
>SAa//um  (Neh   7:45). 

12.  One  of  the  **  sons  '*  (descendants)  of  Bani, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  10:29),  B.  C.  456. 

13.'  The  son  of  Berechiah  who  repaired  a  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  8:4,  80),  B.  C.  446.  It  was  his  daughter  who 
married  Johanan,  the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(6:18). 

14.  The  son  of  Besodeinh ;  he,  with  Jehoiada, 
repaired  the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  8:6),  B. 
C.  445. 

15.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  stood  at 
Ezra's  left  hand  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  peo- 
pie  (Neh.  8:4),  B.  C.  about  445.  He  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant 
(10:20).    • 

16.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  covenant 
made  by  Nchemiah  and  the  people  to  serve  the 
Lord  (Neh.  10:7). 

17.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of 
Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the  house  of  Ezra 
(Neh.  12:13),  B.  C.  after  536. 

18.  A  priest  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  12:16). 

BiESHUL'LEMETH  (Heb.  n^T^Tp,  rne»h- 
ool'lehf-meth^  friend)^  the  daughter  of  Haruz  of 
Jutbah,  wife  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  his  successor,  Amon  (2  Kings  21:19), 
B.  C.  about  690. 

MES03AITE  (Heb.  S^;2iS"?2,m«&.o^tt^aw', 
found  of  Jail),  a  designation  of  Jasiel,  the  last 
named  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  11:47),  prob- 
ably meaning  of  Mesobaiah, 

MESOPOTA^MIA  (Gr.  Ueoonora^a,  met-op- 
ot-cun-ee'-ahj  Uie  country  between  the  two  rivers),  tlie 
ordinary  Greek  rendering  of  the  Heb.  '3?t'o5  0^^, 
ar^-am  ncth-har-ah'-yim^  "Aram,"  or  "Syria  of 
the  two  rivers,"  whereof  we  have  frequent  men- 
tion in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  (Gen.  24:10; 
Deut.  23:4 ;  Judg.  3:8,  10). 

1.  Territory.  If  we  look  to  the  signification 
of  the  name  we  must  regard  Mesopotamia  as  the 
entire  country  between  the  two  rivers — the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  two  hun- 
di*ed  and  fifty  miles  broad,  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Telek  (latitude  38*  28', 
longitude  39*  180  to  Kumah  Oatitude  31',  longi- 
tude 47*  30'\  The  Arabian  geographers  term  it 
"the  island,"  a  name  which  Is  almost  literally  cor- 
rect, since  a  few  miles  only  intervene  between  the 
source  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  Telek. 
Although  for  the  most  part  a  vast  plain,  it  is 
crossed  about  the  center  by  the  Sinjar  hills  run- 
ning nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a 
little  below  Rakkeh.  In  the  north  it  is.  moun- 
tainous, the  upper  Tigris  valley  being  separated 
from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  an  important 
range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo,  which  runs 
from  Birehjik  to  Jezireh. 

The  Mesopotamia  of  Scripture  and  the  classical 
writers  **  is  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  tract 
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alreftdj  described,  or  tJie  country  between  the 
great  bend  of  the  Euphrates*  (latitude  80**  to  87** 
80^  and  the  upper  Tigris.  It  consists  of  tlie 
mountain  country  extending  from  Birehjik  to 
Jejdreh  upon  the  north ;  and  upon  the  south  of 
the  great  undulating  Mesopotamian  plain  as  far 
as  the  Sinjar  hills  and  the  river  Khabour,  The 
northern  range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kanyah 
Dcighy  toward  the  west,  and  Jcbel  Tur  toward  the 
east,  does  not  attain  to  any  great  elevation.  The 
streams  from  the  north  side  of  this  range  are 
short,  and  fall  mostly  into  the  Tigris.  Those  from 
the  south  are  more  important.  They  flow  down 
at  very  moderate  intervals  along  the  wiiole  course 
of  the  range,  and  gradually  collect  into  two  con- 
siderable rivers — the  Bdik  (ancrent  Bilichus)  and 


another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended  witl 
these  chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the  tira< 
of  Jehu  (B.  G.  880)  had  fully  established  thelt 
dominion  over  them.  In  New  Testament  tiroes 
many  Jews  had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  (Josepbus, 
ArU^  xii,  3,  4 ;  Acts  2:9). 

MESS  (Heb.  ^Kb^,  ma»^yth\  a  rauing,  «s  of 
the  hands  in  prayer,  Psa.  141:2 ;  or  of  yfam«,  Judg. 
20.88,  40X  a  portion  of  food  (Geo.  48:34 ;  2  Sam. 
11:8). 

MESSI'AH  (Heb.  rriC^,  maw-thee'-akh, 
anointed;  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  the  Greek 
equivalent  Xpiardc,  kkru4o9%  The  word  Chiist 
is  therefore  almost  iiivariubly  used  instead  of 
Messiah  in  the  New  Testament,  as   the  official 


the  Khabour  (Hubor  of  Chaboras) — which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Euphrates.  South  of  the  moun- 
tains is  the  great  plain  already  described,  which 
between  the  Khalxmr  and  the  Tigris  is  interrupted 
only  by  the  Sinjar  range,  but  west  of  the  Khabour 
is  broken  by  several  spurs  from  the  Karajah 
Dagh^  having  a  general  direction  from  north  to 
south." 

2.  Scriptnre  History.  Mesopotamia  is  first 
mentioned  as  the  country  in  which  Nahor  and  his 
family  settled  after  leaving  Ur  (Gen.  24:10). 
Hither  too,  a  century  later,  came  Jacob  on  the 
same  errand;  and  thence  he  returned  with  his 
two  wives  after  an  absence  of  twenty*one  years. 
After  this  we  have  no  mention  of  Mesopotamia 
till  the  close  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
(Deut.  28:4).  About  half  a  century  later  we  find, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  monarchy  (Judg.,  ch.  8).  Finally, 
the  children  of  Ammon,  having  provoked  a  war 
with  Jacob,  "  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to 
hiro  them  chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  out  of  Syria  Maachah,  and  out  of 
Zobah"  (1  Chron.  19:6).  According  to  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions,  Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  in 
the  early  times  of  the  empire  (B.  C.  1200-1100) 
by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent  of  one 


designation  of  our  Lord.  In  two  cases  (John 
1:41 ;  4:26)  Messias  is  used — the  Greek  form  of 
Messiah.  In  the  Old  Testament  priesU  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  anointed  "  (e.  g,.  Lev.  4:8 ;  8:12 ; 
Psa.  106:15),  also  Kings  (e.  g,  1  Sam.  24:7-11 ; 
Psa.  2:2 ;  Dan.  9:26,  26).  We  also  read  (1  Kings 
19:16)  of  anointing  to  the  office  of  prophet.  But 
along  with  these  subordinate  uses  of  the  term, 
which  undoubtedly  foreshadowed  the  three  great 
offices  of  Christ  as  prophet,  priest,  and  kinjr, 
there  appeared  its  highest  use  in  which  it  waa 
employed  to  designate  the  One  promised  of  God 
as  the  great  Deliverer,  and  who  was  to  be  in  a 
preeminent  and  altogether  unique  sense  the 
Anointed,  or  the  Messiah,  of  God.  The  subject  is 
therefore  very  extensive,  and  offers  to  the  student 
an  immense  field  for  investigation  not  only  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  but  also  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature.  We  have  space 
for  only  a  brief  presentation,  as  follows: 

1.  ifhe  Messianic  Idea.  (1)  The  Old  Toita- 
ment  Metsianio  reydation.  This  appeai*s  not 
merely  in  particular  predictions.  The  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
bearing  a  prophetic  character.  The  idea  under- 
lying the  whole  development  of  these  Scriptures 
and  the  life  dealt  with  therein  is  that  of  God*a 
gracious  manifestation  of  himself  to  men,  and  the 
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establishment  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  This 
idea  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  and  central- 
izes itself  more  and  more  fully  in  the  person  of 
the  coming  King,  the  Messiah.  The  creation  and 
fall  of  man,  the  growing  sinfulness  of  the  race, 
make  clear  the  need  of  deliverance.  The  preser- 
ration  of  a  pari  of  mankind  from  the  flood, 
and  the  continuance  of  human  history,  has  its 
great  suggestion  of  promise.  The  call  of  Abra- 
ham, with  the  promise  **  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,**  revealed  the  di- 
Tine  purpose,  which  had  been  previously  indicated, 
yet  more  distinctly  (see  Gen.  22:18;  comp.,  12:3; 
9:26;  3:15).  The  founding  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
its  theocratic  character,  its  institutions,  its  ritual 
and  history,  all  center  about  this  one  idea.  The 
sinfalness  of  sin,  the  possibility  and  divinely  ap- 
pomted  method  of  deliverance  from  sin,  the  real- 
ization of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  lie  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Moreover,  the 
chosen  nation  bore  its  peculiar  character  not 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  world.  Upon  condition  of  fidelity  to  the  cove- 
nant the  promise  was  given,  ''Ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation** 
(Exod.  19:6).  The  devout  wish  of  Moses  was 
significant  also  in  the  same  direction,  ^*  Would  God 
all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets  **  (Num.  1 1:29). 
But  the  highest  glory  of  Israel  was  in  the  fact 
that  from  the  nation  one  was  to  come  in  whom 
these  noble  relations  to  God  and  man,  only  to  a 
large  extent  symbolized  by  the  nation  itself,  should 
be  perfectly  fulfilled.  The  actual  ''Son**  and 
"  Servant  **  of  (3od,  the  true  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  was  to  be  the  Messiah.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
(S)  DMignationfl.  That  various  designations  were 
given  to  the  Messiah  was  only  natural,  and  to 
have  been  expected.  Among  them  are  the  "  Seed 
of  Abraham,*'  "Son  of  David,**  "Son  of  man," 
"My Son,*'  "My  Servant,*'  "Mine  Elect,'*  "The 
Branch,"  "  The  Prince  of  Peace,**  "  the  Wonder- 
ful Counselor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father"  (see  (Jen.  22:18;  2  Sam.  23:5;  Psa.  2:7; 
l8a.42:l;  9:6,7;  Zech.  8:8;  6:12;  Dan.  7:13,  14; 
10:16-13.)  (3)ProphetiopaMagM.  The  number  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  regarded  by  the 
Jews  in  pre-Christian  times  as  prophetic  of  the 
Messiah  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  special 
predictions  to  which  Christians  have  commonly 
appealed.  It  is  staled  by  Edersheim  to  be  upward 
of  456,  of  which  75  are  from  the  Pentateuch,  243 
from  the  prophets,  and  188  from  the  Hagiographa. 
"  But  comparatively  few  of  these,"  he  adds,  "  are 
what  would  be  termed  verbal  predictions.*'  This 
harmonizes,  however,  with  what  has  already  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation.  (For  complete  list  of 
passages  Messianically  applied  in  the  Rabbinic 
wriUngs,  see  Edersheim*s  LAf^  and  Times  of  Jesus. 
Appendix  IX.)  The  predictions  to  which  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  Jews  have  attached  special  im- 
portance embrace  the  following:  Gen.  8:15  (the 
protoevangelium);  9:27;  12:8;  22:18;  49:8,  10; 
Hent,  18:18;  2  Sam.  7:11-16;  23:5;  Psalms 
2,  16,  22,  40,  110;  Isa.,  chaps.  2,  7,  9,  11,  40, 
42,  49.  58;  Jer.  23:6,  6;  Dan.  7:27;  Zech.  12:10- 
14;  Hag.  2:9;  MaL  3:1 ;  4:6,  6.    For  ezpoBition 


of  these  and  other  passages,  reference  may  profit- 
ably be  made  to  the  Old  Testament  commentaries, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian.  (4)  Jewish  Tiewi  of 
the  Ketsiah.  What  Messiah  did  the  Jews  ex- 
pect, is  one  question  and  what  should  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  have  led  them  to  expect,  is 
another.  The  fact  calls  for  explanation,  that 
while  Jewish  expectation  had  been  deepening,  and 
in  some  respects  becoming  more  definite  and  true 
during  the  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord*s  appearing  it 
seemed  to  await  its  immediate  fulfillment,  the 
Jewish  people  were  not  prepared,  as  to  the  largest 
extent  they  have  never  been  prepared,  to  recog- 
nize Jesus' as  the  Christ  The  reason  is  found  in 
the  rabbinical  and  popularly  received  ideas  of  the 
Messiah.  The  fatal  mistake  of  the  Jews  was  not 
in  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  but  in  giving  to  them  a 
narrow  and  unspiritual  interpretation,  Jesus  truly 
said,  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye  think 
that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  these  are 
they  whiyh  bear  witness  of  me  and  ye  will  not  come 
to  me  that  ye  may  have  life  *'  (John  5:39, 40,  R.  V.). 
Their  interpretation  was  far  from  being  wholly 
false,  as  Edersheim  shows  with  reference  to  the 
list  of  rabbinic  interpretations  above  noted.  It 
embraced  "such  doctrines  as  the  premundane 
existence  of  the  Messiah;  his  elevation  above 
Moses,  and  even  above  the  angels ;  his  represent- 
ative character ;  his  cruel  sufferings  and  derision ; 
his  violent  death,  and  that  for  his  people;  his  work 
in  behalf  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  his  re- 
demption and  restoration  of  Israel ;  the  opposition 
of  the  Grentiles,  their  partial  judgment  and  con- 
version ;  the  prevalence  of  his  law ;  the  universal 
blessings  of  the  latter  days ;  and  his  kingdom." 
But  this  same  interpretaUon  left  out  certain  ele- 
ments of  greatest  and  governing  importance.  The 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  sinfulness  of 
man*s  whole  nature,  were  greatly  reduced  from 
their  Scripture  meaning,  and  practically  omitted 
from  the  prevalent  Jewish  teaching.  Consequently 
the  deepest  thought  of  the  Messiahship,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  from  sin,  was  lacking.  In 
keeping  with  this,  the  priestly  oflice  of  the  Messiah 
was  also  lost  sight  of.  The  prophetic  office  of  the 
Messiah  was  also  obscured.  The  all-absorbing 
ideas  were  those  of  kingship  and  deliverance. 
And  these  were  chiefly  of  national  significance. 
The  restoration  of  national  glory  was  the  great 
hope  of  Israel.  All  else  was  subordinate  to  that. 
Of  modern  Jewish  views  our  space  permits  only  a 
few  observations.  While  the  denial  has  been 
constant  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  while  during 
many  centuries  the  Jews  almost  universally  con- 
tinued to  look  for  their  national  deliverer,  and 
their  hope  was  again  and  again  stimulated  and 
disappointed  by  the  appearance  of  more  than  a 
score  of  false  Messiahs,  marked  changes  have 
taken  place  within  recent  years  in  Jewish  opinions 
and  belief  upon  this  subject  (a)  The  relatively 
small  and  diminishing  class  known  as  Orthodox 
Jews  adhere  to  the  ancient  expectation.  (6)  The 
Reformed  Jews,  embracing  many  of  the  most 
learned  and  influential,  have  laid  this  expectation 
aside.  With  this  class  the  whole  conception  of 
the  Messiah  has  become  dim  and  confrsed.  It  is 
doubted  as  to  whether  the  Messiah  refers  to  a 
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person  or  a  time,  also  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
person  or  time  has  arrived,  (c)  The  main  bodj 
of  modem  Jews  still  looks  forward  to  the  in- 
gathering of  the  Jews  and  their  restoration  to 
naCtional  glory  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and 
along  with  this  thej  expect  an  era  of  universal 
peace  and  harmony  among  men.  But  still  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  and 
means  by  which  these  results  are  to  be  accora> 
plished.  The  Messiah  may  mean  a  particular  per- 
son born  of  the  Jewish  race,  or  the  term  may 
stand  for  a  conjunction  of  events  brought  about 
by  the  Jewish  people.  A  feature  made  prominent 
at  present  in  Jewish  denial  of  the  Messiahship  of 
our  Lord  is  that,  in  their  view,  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  predict  the  full  and  blessed  results  of 
the  Messianic  reign  as  coming  at  once  with  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  such  results  have  not 
come ;  and  they  can  find  no  prediction  of  a  second 
advent  To  us  as  Christians  this  objection  has  no 
force,  in  view  of  the  comprehensiveness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  gradual  and  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  prophecies 
of  the  old  dispensation  do  indeed  look  forward  to 
the  ripened  results  of  Christ's  reign.  But  the 
prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  supplement 
those  of  the  Old  in  unfolding  the  gradual  methods 
by  which  these  results  are  to  be  reached,  and  in 
predicting  the  final  glorious  coming  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Messianic  Realization.  The  ques- 
tion, is  Jesus  the  Christ?  is  of  greatest  importance 
plainly,  not  to  Jews  only,  but  to  all  races  of  man- 
lund.  This  question  is  answered  affirmatively 
because  (1)  Jesus  distinctly  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  a  claim  reconcilable  with  his  character 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  his  claim  was  valid. 
(2)  The  conception  of  Messiahship  which  Jesus 
held  and  promulgated  was  unspeakably  above  the 
prevailing  Jewish  conception,  and  yet  in  reality 
that  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  It  embraced  the 
unworldly  character  of  his  kingdom  (John  18:36), 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  sin  (Matt.  20:28 ;  26:28), 
the  gospel  for  all  nations  (Matt.  28:19).  (3)  The 
events  of  his  life  throughout  correspond  with  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  (comp.  Mic.  5:2 ;  Matt. 
2:1-6;  Isa.  9:1,  2;  Matt.  4:14,  16;  Isa.  7:14;  Matt. 
1:23;  Isa.  61:1;  Luke  4:17.  21;  Zech.  9:9;  John 
12:14,  15;  Isa.  53:3,7;  Psa.  22:6;  John  1:11; 
18:40;  Psa.  22:18;  John  i9.23,  24;  Psa.  22:16; 
Luke  23:33 ;  Isa.  53:9;  Matt.  27:57, 58 ;  Psa.  16:10; 
Acts  2:81).  (4)  His  deeds  corresponded  with  the 
Messianic  character,  and  were  among  its  sure 
signs  (comp.  Isa.  35:56;  Matt.  11:4,  5;  John 
14:11).  (5)  The  effect  of  his  coming  is  such  as  to 
show  that  he  has  in  reality  founded  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  though  the  completion  of  his  work  is 
still  in  the  future.  See  Prophecy;  Christ;  Son 
or  Man. 

Literature. — ^Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jefus  tlie  Messiah ;  Geikie,  Life  and  Words  of 
Christ ;  McCaul,  Messiahship  ofjestis;  Fairbairn, 
The  Typology  of  Sei'ipture ;  Oehler,  Theologieder 
Alien  Testaments;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ,  Uogm.^ 
vol.  ii,  526,  sq. — E.  McC. 

MESSI^AS,  the  Greek  form  (Mara/oc,  mes-see'- 
asy  John  1:41 ;  4:25)  of  the  Hebrew  title  Messiah 
(q.  v.),  translated  Christ, 


METEYAED  (Heb.  t^7?2,  mid-dato%  ezien^ 
sion.  Lev.  19:35),  a  yard  measure.   See  Mktrology. 

METHEG-AM'MAH  (Heb.  TONn  :irp, 
meh'-theg  havham-maw'^  bridle  of  Hyi  mother^  i.  e,, 
mat/ier  city\  the  figurative  term  for  a  chief  city  of 
the  Philistines,  viz.,  Gath.  To  give  up  one*s  bridle 
to  another  is  equivalent  to  submitting  to  him 
(2  Sam.  8:1). 

METHU^SAEL  (Heb.b^$^1nt3,m«^.oo-<^«9. 
a/tf',  manofOod)^  the  son  of  Mchujael  and  father 
of  Lamecki,  of  the  family  of  Cain  (Gen.  4:18). 

METHUSELAH  (Heb.  nb^inip,  m^/A-oo- 
slieh'-lakk,  man  of  the  dart\  the  son  of  Enodi  and 
grandfather  of  Noah.  He,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  years,  became  the  father  of 
Lamech,  after  whose  birth  he  lived  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years 
(Gen.  5:21,  22,  25-27 ;  1  Chron.  1:3). 

HETALS.  All  the  principal  metals  were  fa- 
miliar  to  the  Hebrews,  and  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, except  mercury,  and  perhaps  zinc,  which  the 
ancients  did  not  much  use.  The  tin  alloy  of  cop- 
per (bronze)  was  far  more  frequent  and  more 
ancient  than  the  zinc  alloy  (brass),  which  has 
largely  replaced  it  in  modern  times;  but  zinc  is 
found  with  tin  in  some  of  the  ancient  bronzes,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  working  of  the  zinc  mines  at 
Laurium  in  Greece  show  that  the  metal  was  known 
and  valued.  Sir  John  Evans  (Ancient  Bronze  Im- 
plements, p.  5)  holds  that  when  the  first  Old  Testa- 
ment book  was  written  the  metals  familiarly  known 
were  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper — with 
its  two  alloys,  bronze  and  brass.  If  the  last 
named,  then,  of  course,  zinc  must  be  added. 

The  passage.  Num.  31:22,  is  of  interest  as  cor- 
responding strictly  with  the  list  of  Evans  just 
alluded  to.  There  is  little  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  names,  save  that  nekh-o'-sheth  (Heb. 
r^n«),  rendered  6raM,  included  copper  and  bronze, 
and  also  brass  if  zinc  was  then  known. 

The  names  for  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  plain 
enough  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is  concerning  the  words  rendered  tin  (Heb. 
b-'-ja,  bed^")  and  lead  (Heb.  rrncr,  o-feh'-reth). 
Another  word,  an-aiok^  (Heb.  *^^%  Amos  7:7,  8) 
is  apparently  lead  Of  course,  there  may  have 
been  two  words  for  the  same  metal,  as  zinc  and 
spelter  with  us ;  but  more  probably  various  mix- 
tures and  alloys  were  included  in  these  terms,  so 
that  we  can  but  approximately  translate  them.  So 
also  bedeel  in  some  cases*  means  admixture  or  im- 
purity, removed  from  silver  in  the  furnace  (Isa.  1: 
25),  where  if  literal  accuracy  is  sought  it  should 
be  rendered  "  lead,"  which  is  frequently  associated 
with  silver  ores,  and  not  tin  (as  A.  Y.) ;  while  it  is 
clearly  a  valuable  metallic  product  in  Num.  31:22 ; 
Kzek.  27:12,  where  tin  is  probably  correct. 

The  ancients  early  learned  the  art  of  alloying 
metals,  and  made  great  use  of  such  combinations. 
Doubtless,  these  mixed  materials  were  largely  dis- 
covered accidentally  in  experimenting  upon  all 
sorts  of  ores,  and  were  then  made  by  artificial 
compounding  as  practice  and  experience  advanced. 
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But  the  most  important  of  them  all,  bronze,  was 
introduced  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  pre- 
soppodes  roach  acquaintance  with  the  mining  and 
working  of  both  copper  and  tin,  which  scarcely 
occur  together  at  all,  and  the  latter  of  which  is 
found  at  but  few  and  remote  localities.  €k)pper 
and  gold  were  to  some  extent  mingled — a  combi- 
nation not  in  favor  with  tlie  modems  save  in  a 
few  per  cent  of  copper  employed  to  increase  the 
hardness  of  gold  for  coinage  and  the  arts.  Such 
an  alloy  seems  to  have  been  the  orichaleum  (Gr. 
opf/^oAicov,  mountain  brass),  often,  though  less 
correctly  spelled  aurichalcttm  (as  though  from 
aurnin\  a  late  vox  hybnda.  These  words  appear 
M>  have  originally  referred  to  copper  pyrites,  the 
\^a)copyrite  of  mineralogy,  a  common  and  con- 
Bpicuous  ore  of  copper,  bright,  metallic,  and  yel- 
low. Later  it  was  applied  to  the  alloy  above 
named.  It  is  possible  that  **the  fine  copper, 
precious  as  gold  "  (Ezra  8:27)  may  refer  to  this  ma- 
terial. Orichaleum  was  rather  an  oriental  com- 
bination more  used  in  Persia  and  India  than 
an>ong  the  Mediterranean  nations. 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  made  more  use 
than  the  modems  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  very  latest  discoveries  of  some  of  the  oldest 
remains  in  Egypt — the  pre^Manethian  royal  tombs 
explored  by  M.  Ameltneau  at  and  near  Abydos — 
contain  many  articles  of  this  kind,  a  combination 
of  gold  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  silver; 
also  copper  objects  and  some  of  bronze.  These 
he  refers  to  a  period  at  least  B.  C.  4000,  and  re- 
gards as  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Neolithic 
epoch  in  northern  Europe,  polished  stone  arrow 
heads  being  found  with  these  metallic  objects  at 
Abydos.  Such  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  were  also 
used  in  classical  timed  to  some  extent,  and  were 
known  as  'kevKoq  XP^^^  *nd  fjlsKTpov  to  Herodotus 
and  Homer.  Pliny  states  that  "electmm"  con- 
tained twenty  per  cent  of  silver.  It  was  greatly 
esteemed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
revealing  poisons.  The  native  electmm,  said  to 
be  found  in  the  sands  of  some  rivers  in  Italy,  was 
valued  much  more  than  that  produced  artificially. 
The  mineral  is  very  scarce,  and  no  Italian  locality 
is  now  known.  There  is  an  electrum  vase  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  but  ancient  articles  of 
this  alloy  are  as  a  rule  very  rare. 

Nothing  post-diluvian  in  the  Old  Testament 
gives  any  indication  of  going  back  to  the  bronze 
age  of  archaeology.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
Pctrie,  Amelineau,  and  others  appear  to  date  and 
even  to  approximate  to  the  later  Neolithic  time, 
but  they  are  very  much  earlier  than  any  Old 
Testament  reference  save  Gen.  4:22  (see  Iron), 
which  may  indeed  refer  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  metals — a  mighty  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  the  race.  We  now  know  that  by 
Abraham^  time  the  civilizatiop  of  Egypt  and 
Chaldea  were  long  established  and  highly  ad- 
vanced, and  that  the  use  of  all  the  principal 
metals  was  familiar. 

Ceruin  it  is  that  the  bronze  age  prevailed  for  a 
very  extended  period  in  Central  and -Western 
Europe,  with  no  traces  of  iron,  and  both  Hesiod 
and  Lucretius  clearly  assert  the  long  priority 
of  bronze  (;taAx<if,  aes\  In  Homer's  day  iron 
aeems  to  have  been  esteemed  as  rather  choice  and 


valuable,  or  at  least  is  so  represented  in  the  period 
which  he  describes.  It  would  appear  as  though 
the  use  of  iron,  long  familiar  in  Egypt  and  the 
East,  was  slowly  extending  along  the  Mediterran^n 
by  about  B.  0.  1000.  At  that  time  it  was  far 
more  abundant  than  bronze  in  Palestine  (1  Chron. 
29:7),  and  such  passages  as  Josh.  6:19 ;  17:16,  18, 
etc.,  show  that  it  was  freely  in  use  among  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  Canaan  two  centuries  earlier,  at  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest.  An  important  pas- 
sage is  Num.  86:16,  18,  in  which  the  crime  of 
murder  is  spoken  of  as  committed  with  either 
**  an  instmment  of  iron  "  (v.  16),  "  a  stone  in  the 
hand"  (v.  17,  R.  V.;  "by  throwing  a  stone,"  A. 
v.),  or  "a  weapon  of  wood"  (v.  18),  i.  e.,  a  club. 
Here  is  no  suggestion  of  a  metal  weapon  other 
than  iron,  or  stone;  the  words  are  kel^  bar- 
zel'  (Heb.  ^^^^  "^r 2),  instrument  of  iron ;  ehf-ben 
yatod  (Heb.  *TJ  l^^),  "  stone  of  hand,"  as  though 
picked  up  and  thrown,  so  expressed  in  A.  V. ;  and 
kele^  ates  yawd  (Heb.  T  y"?  "^bS)),  "  an  mstro- 
ment  of  wood  of  hand  "  (A.  V.  "  hand  weapon  of 
wood ; "  R.  V.  **  weapon  of  wood  in  the  hand  "). 
The  word  kelee  (anything  wrought^  implement)  is 
not  used  in  connection  with  stone  (v.  17X  and  is 
applied  here  only  to  iron  and  wood.  The  bronze 
age  had  no  existence  among  the  Hebrews,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  weapons  were  concerned,  at  the 
time  of  the  wandering. 

For  some  reason  not  apparent,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  among  the  Hebrews  and  some  other 
ancient  peoples,  metal  tools  were  regarded  as  un- 
suitable for  religious  and  sacred  functions,  and 
that  stone  implements  remained  in  use  for  such 
purposes  long  after  they  had  been  generally  super- 
seded by  those  made  of  metal  The  Egyptian 
embalmers  used  only  stone  knives  to  open  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  although  metal  tools  were 
abundant ;  both  Herodotus  and  Diodoms  refer  to 
this  peculiar  usa^e.  Among  the  Hebrews  a  sim- 
ilar custom  is  implied  (Exod.  4:26),  while  the 
words  rendered  *' sharp  knives"  (Heb.  rn^'nn 
D"'*n2S,  khar-both'  isoo-reem'^  were  literally  edges 
or  blades  of  stone,  R.  V.  "  knives  of  flint ").  The 
word  tsoor  (Heb.  Silt),  ordinarily  a  rock,  stone,  or 
pebble,  had  come  to  mean  edge  or  blade,  doubtless 
a  very  ancient  survival  of  the  stone  age,  though 
other  derivations  have  been  suggested.  But  the 
LXX,  Vulg.,  and  Syriac  versions  refer  this  pas- 
sage to  stone  knives;  and  a  remarkable  state- 
ment, added  by  the  Alexandrian  translators  to 
Josh.  24;30,  specifies  them  as  such,  and  relates 
that  they  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Joshua. 

In  the  same  way  no  tool  was  to  be  used  upon  a 
stone  altar  (Exod.  20:26)  as  involving  pollution 
(comp.  Deut.  27:6,  6 ;  Josh.  8:81).  By  the  time 
of  Solomon  we  see  a  relaxation  of  this  prohibition, 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  temple  to  be  built  of  cut 
stone ;  but  the  work  had  to  be  done  at  a  distance, 
and  the  stones  laid  in  their  places  by  hand 
(1  Kings  6:17,  18;  6:7).  A  similar  objection 
seems  to  have  held  against  altars  of  brick  (Isa.  66: 
3  ;  comp.  Exod.  20:24).  Such  usages,  based  upon 
religious  ideas,  are  suggestive  of  caution  in  as- 
signing great  antiquity  to  graves  or  stone  stmc- 
tures,  simply  from  the  presence  of  stone  imple- 
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ments  or  the  absence  of  tool  marks.  The  grave 
of  Joshua,  or  much  kter  Hebrew  altars,  might 
mislead  the  archaeologist  who  did  not  take  note  of 
Buoji  peculiar  anachronisms  of  habit. 

That  mining  (Deut.  8:10)  and  melallurgy  were 
arts  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  is  plain  from 
numerous  allusions.  Job  28:1-12  is  a  unique  and 
remarkable  passage  on  this  subject  in  these  re- 
spects, the  poetical  description  of  mining  opera- 
tions being  very  striking.  In  like  manner,  metal- 
lurgical processes  are  vividly  depicted  by  the 
Srophets  (Jer.  6.29 ;  Ezek.  22:18-22 ;  Zech.  13:9; 
[al.  8:8).  The  ancients  had  also  learned  at  an 
early  date  the  use  of  metallic  salts  for  clearing 
glass  and  enamels.  The  glazed  bricks  at  Nimroud 
and  Khorsabad  are  found  to  contain  oxide  of  tin 
for  white;  antimonate  of  lead,  with  some  admix- 
ture of  tin,  for  yellow  (practically  our  Naples  j  el- 
low);  and  iron  and  copper  oxides  for  red.  So 
also  early  Egyptian  glass  and  glazed  pottery  were 
colored  green  with  compounds  of  copper,  etc. — 

METROLOGY,  the  science  of  weighto  and 
measures,  whether  these  belong  to  money  standards 
(coins)  w  to  fixed  quantities  of  capacity  or  extent 
**  As  soon  as  trade  in  the  first  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment went  beyond  the  simple  exchange  of  articles 
and  products  which  one  had,  for  others  he  wished 
to  have,  there  must  have  been  fixed  weights  and 
measures  to  determine  the  value  of  the  things  to 
be  exchanged.  The  origin  of  these  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  primitive  times,  and  they  were  al- 
ready settled  in  the  patriarchal  age  throughout 
the  whole  of  western  Asia "  (Keil,  Arch.^  ii,  p. 
229).  Metrology  naturally  divided  itself  into 
(I)  Linear  measures;  (2)  measures  of  capacity; 
(3)  measures  of  weight ;  (4)  mea-sures  of  value,  or 
money.  For  tables  of  various  measures,  see 
close  of  article. 

I.  LINEAR  MEASURES.  The  names  of  the 
oomtnonest  smaller  linear  measures  are  taken 
from  members  of  the  human  body,  because,  in 
nearly  all  nations,  these  were  at  first  used  to 
measure  lengths.  As  men's  bodies  differed  in 
size  these  measures  varied.  But  the  progress  of 
art  and  commerce  gradually  brought  them  to  a 
uniform  standard.   The  linear  measurements  were: 

(1)  Finger,  or  Digit  (Heb.  ra^N,  eU-bah^,  the 
smallest  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  and  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  human  finger.  We  find  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  parts  of  Solomon's  pillars 
measured  hj fingers  (Jer.  52:21). 

(2)  H»ndbreadth(Heb.tTCa,te/./a;tA,2Chron. 
4:5;  Psa.  89:6;  HC'::,  io'.fakh,  Exod.  87:12),  the 
width  of  the  four  fingers  closely  pressed  together. 
The  handbreadth  was  in  common  use  in  early  He- 
brew times  (Exod.  25:26 ;  1  Kings  7:26,  etc.).  It 
Is  used  as  an  architectural  term  (1  Kings  7:9,  A. 
V.  *'  coping  *'),  and  thought  to  mean  the  corbels 
upon  which  the  roof  beams  rest. 

(8)  Span  (Heb.  rT^T,  teh'-reth  ;  only  in  Lam.  2:20, 
ra?^!  tip'pookh^  the  width  from  the  end  of 
the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  when 
these  were  extended.  This  measure  was  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  in  very  early  times  (Exod. 
28:16;  see  89:9:  1  Sam.  7:4). 


(4)  Cnbit  (Heb.  S^^,  am-maw' ;  Gr.  my^r^f, 
pay'-k1u)os^  the  forearm)^  an  important   and  cod- 
stant  measure  among  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  26:10, 
sq. ;  1  Kings  7:24,  sq. ;  Ezek.  40:5,  etc.),  and  other 
ancient  nations.     It  was  commonly  reckoned  as 
the  length  of  the  arm  from  the  point  of  the  elbow 
to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  and  naturally 
varied  in  length.     (1)  Egyptian  aibU.     Dr.  WU- 
kinson  {Anc.  Egypt^  ii,  p.   257)  thinks  that  the 
Egyptians  used  a  cubit  of  uniform  length ;  or  if 
they  employed  any  other  it  was  not  used  in  their 
nileometers  for  architectural  purposes  or  for  meas- 
uring land.    Careful  measurement  of  cubits  found 
in  Egypt  led  him  to  fix  upon  20.625  inches  as  the 
true  length  of  the  Egyptian  cubit.     (2)  Babyiotiian 
cubit.      Herodotus   sutes   that  the  "  royal "  ex- 
ceeded the  **  moderate "   cubit  by  three  digits. 
The  ni'i  jurity  of  critics,  however,  think  that  Herod- 
otus is  speaking  of   the  ordinary  Greek   cubit, 
though  the  opposite  view  kis  aflSrmed  by  Grote. 
Bockh  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cubit  at 
20.806  inches.     (8)  Hebrew  aibit.     As  has  been  al- 
ready  said  of  the  measures  derived  from  the  human 
body,  that  they  varied  in  length,  this  was  also  true 
of  the  Hebrew  cubit     In  2  Chron.  8:8  (corop. 
1  Kings  6:2,  sq.)  the  measure  of  the  temple  spaces 
are  given  in  cubits,  with  the  addition  :  "  After  the 
tirst(rather,o/<ffr) measure,"  generally  thought  to  be 
the  Mosaic.     This  notice  supposes  a  later  cubit  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  chronicler,  probably  smaller 
than  the  former  or  Mosaic  one.    Ezekiel,  in  giving 
the  measurements  of  the  new  temple,  speaks  (40:6 ; 
48:18)  of  a  cubit  equal  to  a  common  cubit  and  a 
handbreadth.     But  the  cubit  assumed  by  Ezekiel 
as  the  common  one  can  hardly  be  the  Mosaic,  for 
this  prophet,  who  lives  entirely  in  the  law,  would 
in  all  probability  have  used  the  Mosaic  measure. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  either  there  had  been  all 
along  a  cubit  shorter  than  the  old  Mosaic  or  sacred 
cubit,  or  that  it  had  become  shorter  in  the  course 
of   time.     The    expression,    "six  great   cubits'* 
(Ezek.  41:8)  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
prophet  referred  to  the  size  of  the  cubit,  or  in- 
troduced a  third  cubit  of  yet  greater  lencrth.    **  The 
expression  'six  cubits  great'  (Heb.  ^"^^y  ats- 
tseel')  is  obscure  on  account  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  atstsed  may  be  understood.    It  signifies 
connection  or  joint,  and  when  applied  to  a  build- 
ing can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than  the  point 
at  which  one  portion  of  the  building  joins  on  to 
the  other  "  (Keil,  Com,^  in  loc.).    The  R.  V.  renders 
the  passage  **of  six  cubits  to  the  joining."    In 
Judg.  8:16  cubit  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
*^T^  go'-medy  in  the  description  of  Ehud's  dagger. 
The  length  of  this  measure  is  variously  estimated. 

(6)  Pace  (Heb.'W^,  Uah'-ad,  2  Sam.  6:18),  a  step, 
and  so  translated  elsewhere.  The  above  passage 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  term  can  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  distance,  and,  if  so,  would  answer  to 
our  yard. 

(6)  Measuring  reed  (Heb.  ^^  j^,  kaMhiuh*,  reed), 
properly  the  calamus,  or  sweet  cane,  which,  prob- 
ably from  its  shape  and  length  came  to  be  used 
for  a  measure  (Ezek.  40:8,  5;  42:16,  sq.).  Its 
length  is  given  (40:5)  as  six  times  a  cubit,  plus  six 
handbreadths. 
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(7)  Furlong  (Gr.  ord^tov,  Bttut^-ee-atiy  estMUhed^ 
and  so  a  stated  distance,  Luke  24:13;  John  6:19; 
ReT.  14:20),  a  Greek  measure  adopted  by  the  Jews. 
Its  length  was  six  hundred  Greek  feet,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  Roman  ieet,  i.  e.,  six  hundred 
and  six  and  three  quarter  English  feet.  This 
stade  or  furlong  fell  short  of  our  furlong  by  fifty- 
tliree  and  one  quarter  feet  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  race  course,  as  those  in  most  of  large 
Greek  cities  were,  like  that  at  Olympia,  six  hun- 
dred Greek  feet  in  length  (Grimm,  Or,'Eiig,  Lez,^ 

B.Y.). 

(8)  mi*  (Gr.  niXtov,  mir-ee-on.  Matt  6:41), 
equaled  eight  furlongs,  or  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  English  yards,  and  was  thus  one  hundred 
and  forty- two  yards  less  than  the  English  statute 
mile.  The  miie  was  derived  from  the  Roman  sys- 
tem of  measurement,  and  was  in  common  use  in 
oar  Lord's  time. 

(9)  Sabbath  day's  jonrnej  (Gr.  aaff^drou 
^doc,  tab-bat' -oo  hod-o^^  Acts  1:12),  a  very  limited 
distance,  such  as  would  naturally  be  regarded  as 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  locality.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  on  the  command, 
^  Let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh 
day"  (Exod.  16:29).  This  measure  was  fixed  by 
the  Jewish  legislators  at  two  thousand  cubits; 
supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  space  be- 
tween the  ark  of  God  and  the  people  (Josh.  8:4), 
or  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  of  Levitical  cities 
Num.  35:5).  The  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath day*s  journey  was  evaded  by  the  **  co.mec- 
Uon  of  boundaries.**  He  who  desired  to  go  farther 
than  two  thouiund  cubits  bad  only,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sabbath,  to  deposit  somewhere 
within  this  limit,  and  therefore  perhaps  at  its  end, 
food  for  two  meals.  He  thus  declared,  as  it  were, 
that  here  would  be  his  place  of  abode,  and  he 
might  then,  on  the  Sabbath,  go  not  merely  from 
his  actual  to  his  legal  abode,  but  also  two  thou- 
sand cubits  from  the  latter.  Even  such  particular 
preparation  was  not  necessary  in  all  cases.  If,  for 
example,  any  one  should  be  on  the  road  when  the 
Sabbath  began,  and  see  at  a  distance  of  two  thou- 
sand cubits  a  tree  or  a  wall,  he  might  declare  it  to 
be  his  Sabbath  home,  and  might  then  go  not  only 
two  thousand  cubits  to  the  tree  or  wall,  but  two 
thousand  cubits  farther  (Schurer,  JewUh  People^ 
Div.  II,  ii,  p.  121,  122). 

aO)  A  UtUe  way  (Heb.  "n^n  nt)n3,  kay-raih 
hav^w^'rH*^  Gen.  85:16;  48:7;  2  Kings  5:19), 
seems  to  indicate  some  definite  distance,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  state  with  precision  what  that  dis- 
tance was.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  a  horse'i 
race^  L  e.,  as  the  Arabians  inform  ns,  a  paratatig 
(thirty  f orlongs),  about  four  English  miles. 

ai)  B^y't  journey  (Heb.  DT  ^^r^  dehT-rek 
yome\  the  most  usual  method  of  calculating  dis- 
tance in  traveling  in  the  East  (Gen.  80.86 ;  81:23 ; 
Exod.  8:18;  Num.  10:33,  etc;  once  in  New  Tes- 
tament, Luke  2:44).  Of  course,  it  was  not  an 
exact  measure,  varying  as  the  journey  would  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  travelers,  the 
country  traveled,  etc  The  ordinary  day's  Journey 
among  the  Jews  was  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  but 
when  traveling  in  company  only  ten  milea 


(12)  X6tayurd(Heb.  JTTa,  mid-daw*^  exiefm<m\ 
a  general  term  for  measure. 

IL  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY.  It  will  l?e 
advisable  to  divide  these  measures  into  dry  and 
liquid,  remembering  that  some  were  used  both 
ways. 

L  Dry  Measures.  (1)  Handful  (Heb.  y^, 
ko'-meU^  Lev.  2:2;  6:12),  probably  never  brought 
to  any  greater  accuracy  than  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  human  hand.  It  was  also  used  as  a  liquid 
meat^ure. 

(2)  Cab  (Heb.  ^1^,  kab,  hoOow,  2  Kings  6:26), 
was,  according  to  the  rabbins,  equal  to  one  sixth 
scab  (see  below).     .^ 

(3)  Omer  (Heb.  'n^,  (/-mer^  a  heap,  Exod.  16: 
16-86;  "sheaf,"  Lev.  28:10),  an  ancient  Hebrew 
measure.  Its  relative  value  was  the  one  tenth 
ephah  (Exod.  16:86),  and  it  held  about  6.1  pints. 
It  contained  the  portion  of  manna  assigned  each 
individual  for  bis  daily  food  (Exod.  16:16-20). 

(4)  Xphah  (Heb.  rT£i(,  ay-fava^y,  a  measure  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  in  very  common  use  among 
the  Hebrews.  It  contained  ten  omers  (Exod.  16: 
36),  about  three  pecks  and  three  pints,  and  was 
equivalent  in  capacity  to  the  liquid  measure,  hath. 
According  to  Josephus  {^Afd.,  viii,  2,  9X  the  ephah 
contained  seventy-two  sextariL 

(ft)  iMh  (Heb.  SlKD,  sM-ok/,  mMxuTe:  A.  Y. 
measure,  Gen.  18:6;  1  Sam.  25:18;  2  Kings  T:16, 
18;  ephah,  Judg.  6:19).  It  was  a  common  house- 
hold measure.  Jahn  {Arch,,  §  1 14)  thinks  that  it 
was  merely  the  Hebrew  name  for  ephah.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rabbins,  it  was  equal  to  one  third  ephah, 
and  was,  perhaps,  identical  with  A.  V.  **  measure  " 
(ti*^,  shauf4eeMh%  Isa,  40:12). 

(9)  Homer  (Heb.  '^^^h^  kho'-mer,  heap^  Lev. 
27:16;  Num.  11:82;  Ezek.  46:13;  ^Id,  kore,  A.  V. 
*' measure;*'  see  1  Kings  4:22;  5:11 ;  2  Chron.  2: 
10;  27:6 ;  Gr.  nbptK,  kor'-a^  Luke  16:7).  Accord- 
ing  to  Fuerst,  the  homer  was  originally  an  ass 
load,  and  hence  a  measure  of  like  capacity.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  called  kore  because  of 
its  being  a  circular  measure.  The  homer  con- 
tained ten  ephahs  (Ezek.  46:11),  nearly  eight 
bushels.  The  half-homer  was  known  as  leh'-&ek 
(Heb.  "^nb,  Hos.  8:2). 

2.  laanid  Measures.  (1)  Log  (Heb.  A,  lohg, 
hollow^  Lev.  14:10,  etc.X  originaJly  signified  a 
basin.  The  rabbins  reckoned  it  equal  to  six 
hen*8  eggs,  their  contents  being  measured  by 
the  amount  of  water  they  displa(^  thus  making 
it  the  one  twelfth  of  a  hin, 

(2)  His  (Heb.  TO  keen,  of  Egyptian  origin, 
Exod.  29:40;  80:24;  Num.  16:4,  7,  9;  Ezek.  4:11, 
etc.),  holding  one  sixth  bath,  nearly  six  pints. 

(5)  Bath  (Heb.  r^,  bath,  measured),  the  largest 
of  the  liquid  measures ;  first  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
7:26 ;  equal  to  the  ephah,  and  so  to  the  one  tenth 
homer  (Ezek.  45:n>.  Its  capacity  would  thus  be 
seven  and  a  half  gallons. 

3.  Foreicrn  Measures.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  find  the  following  foreign  measures: 

(1)  Xetrotet  (Gy,fieTptr'iKymet'ray4ace'^mea8ure; 
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A.  V.  "  firkin,"  John  2:6),  known  as  amphora.  It 
was  used  for  measuring  liquids,  and  contained 
seventy-two  sextarii  (see  below),  or  somewhat  less 
than  nine  English  gallons. 

(2)  Choenix  (Gr.  x^'^^^^i  khoy'-nix^  only  in  Rev. 
6:6,  A.  V.  *'  measure  "),  a  dry  measure,  containing 
two  sextarii,  or  about  one  quart. 

(8)  Sextarios  or  Xettet  (Gr.  ^kanj^^  xes'4ace\ 
a  Greek  measure  with  no  Hebrew  equivalent, 
holding  about  a  pint  (Josephus,  ArU.^  viii,  2,  9). 
Also  any  small  vessel,  as  a  cup  or  pitcher,  whether 
a  sextarius  or  not  (Mark  T:8,  A.  V.  "pot"). 

(4)  Xodios  (Gr.  fidStoc^  mod^-ee-ot),  a  dry  meas- 
ure holding  sixteen  sextarii,  L  e.,  about  one  peck. 
It  occurs  three  times  in  New  Testament,  and  is 
rendered  **  bushel "  (Matt  5:16;  Mark  4:21 ;  Luke 
11:38).  fn  each  case  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
Greek  article  (tcv^  ion\  intimating  that  it  was  in 
use  in  every  household. 

(5)  Baton  (Gr.  ocltov^  tat'-on^  Matt  18:38;  Luke 
18:21,  A.  V.  "measure"),  a  dry  measure,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  seah,  and 
to  contain  one  peclc 

(6)  Coroi  (Gr.  K6poc,  hoiJ-os,  Luke  16:T,  A.  V 
"  measure  "),  the  same  as  the  homer. 

IIL  MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT.  "As  soon  as 
trade  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development  went 
beyond  the  simple  exchange  of  articles  and  products 
which  one  had  for  others  he  wished  to  have,  there 
roust  have  been  fixed  weights  and  measures  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  things  to  be  exchanged.  The 
origin  of  these  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  primitive 
times,  and  they  were  already  settled  in  the  patri- 
archal age  throughcmt  the  whole  of  western  Asia** 
(Keil,  Arch.,  p.  229).  The  Jewish  rabbins  esti- 
mated weights  according  to  the  number  of  grains  of 
barley,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  to  which 
they  were  equivalent  In  presenting  our  readers 
with  some  account  of  the  weights  used  by  the 
Hebrews  we  begin  with  the  shekel,  as  it  is  the 
base  of  all  the  calculations  of  these  weights. 

(1)  Shekel  (Heb.b]:.9,  sheh'-kel,  weight),  equal  to 
twenty  gerahi  (Ezek.  46:12),  or  ten  pennyweights 
English,  Of  all  the  Jewish  weights  none  are  so 
accurately  marked  as  the  shekel,  from  the  fact 
that  half  a  shekel  was  ordered  by  God  to  be  paid 
by  each  Israelite  as  a  ransom  for  his  soul  (Exod. 
80:13).  The  circumstances  of  the  captivity  do  not 
warrant  the  idea  that  the  Hebrew?  lost  their 
knowledge  of  their  weights,  least  of  all  the  shekel. 
The  poorer  classes  were  left  in  Canaan  (2  Kines 
24:16,  16;  26:11,  12),  and  they  would  probably 
continue  the  use  of  the  ancient  weights  and  money; 
while  the  upper  classes  who  were  carried  into 
captivity  would  likely  retain  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  shekel.  Then,  too,  we  find  the  shekel 
in  use  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
Although  in  very  early  times  there  may  have  been 
but  one  shekel  (Gen.  23:16),  it  appears  certain 
that  from  the  period  of  the  Exodus  there  were  at 
least  two  shekels — one  used  in  all  ordinary  trans- 
actions (Exod.  88:29;  Josh.  T:21 ;  2  Kings  7:1; 
-  Amos  8:6,  etc.);  the  other  used  in  the  payment 
of  vows,  olTerings,  and  other  religious  purposes 
(Exod.  80:18;  Lev.  6:16;  Num.  3:47),  and  called 
the  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  conjecture  as  to  what,  if  any  difference 


existed  between  these  two  shekels,  and  also  *'*■  the 
shekel  after  the  king*s  weight"  (2  Sam.  14:26). 
Jahn  (JrcA.,  §  116)  identifies  the  common  and 
sacred  shekels,  and  thinks  that  "  the  king's 
shekel "  did  not  "  amount  to  more  than  a  fourth, 
perhaps  not  to  more  than  the  fifth  or  sixtli  part 
of  the  legal  shekel"  Keil  {Arch.,  ii,  p.  231) 
thinks  there  was  a  common  shekel,  which  was 
only  the  half  of  the  holy  one,  or  equal  to  the  bckah 
(Exod.  88:26).  He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by 
comparing  1  Kings  10:17  with  2  Chron.  9:16,  "ac- 
cording to  which  three  minas  "  (A.  V.  "  pounds  ") 
equal  three  hundred  common  shekels;  i.  e.,  the 
mina  contained  one  hundred  shekels,  whereai>  it 
contained  only  fifty  holy  or  Mosaic  shekels.  He 
also  identifies  the  "  shekel  after  the  king*8  weight " 
with  the  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  After  the 
captivity,  the  probability  is  that  only  the  holy 
shekel  was  in  use.  The  passage  (Exek.  46:12) 
written  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cap- 
tivity was  passed,  directs  that  on  the  return  home 
there  should  be  but  one  uniform  standard.  That 
standard  was  to  be  the  holy  shekel,  being  com- 
posed of  twenty  gerahs  (Exod.  80:18).  Other 
evidence  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that 
while  in  the  earlier  Scriptures  reference  was  made 
to  a  difference  of  standard,  no  such  distinction 
occurs  after  the  captivity;  the  shekel  coins  of 
that  period  were  all  nearly  of  a  weight 

(2)Bekall(Heb.3^Ka,  beh'-kah,  a  fraction,  only 
mentioned  twice,  Gen.  24:22;  Exod.  38:26).  In 
the  latter  passage  it  is  said  to  equal  one  half  a  holy 
shekel  It  was  the  weight  in  silver  which  was  paid 
for  each  Israelite  numbered  (Exod.  38:26),  and 
was  equal  to  the  tribute  or  didrachm  (Matt.  17:24). 

(8)  Oerah  (Heb.  •T*7-»  9<^y'^^^'t  kemid,  a  bean 
or  grain),  the  smallest  of  the  Hebrew  weights,  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  twentieth  part  of  tlie  holy 
shekel  (Exod.  80:13;  Lev.  27:26;  Num.  3:47; 
18:16;  Ezek.  46:12. 

(4)  Xaneh  (Heb.  S^.^^f ,  mavMieh\  a  portion,  the 
original  of  the  Lat  moneta  and  our  money  ;  occurs 
only  in  1  Kings  10:17;  Ezra  2:69;  Neh.-7:71,  72, 
rendered  "pound;"  Ezek.  46:12,  A.  V.  mafieh). 
From  the  latter  passage  it  appears  that  there 
were  sixty  holy  shekels  in  a  maneh,  whereas  from 
the  passages  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  it  is  evident 
that  a  maneh  was  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
shekels.  These  latter  Keil  thinks  were  the  com- 
mon shekels,  a  hundred  of  which  would  only  make 
fifty  holy  (i.  e..  Mosaic)  shekels.  Sixty  maneha 
formed  a  talent 

(6)  Talent  (Heb.  ^2?,  kik-kavn/,  circle;  Gr. 
Td?xivTov,  taV*an-ton,  a  balance),  the  name  given 
to  this  weight,  perhaps,  from  its  having  been  taken 
as  "  a  round  number  "  or  sum  total  It  was  the 
largest  weight  among  the  Hebrews,  being  used 
for  metals,  whether  gold  (1  Kings  9:14;  10:10, 
etc.),  silver  (2  Kings  6:22),  lead  (Zech.  6:7),  bronze 
(Exod.  88:29),  or  iron  (1  Chron.  29:7).  The  talent 
was  u<>ed  by  various  nations,  and  differed  con- 
siderably. It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  Hebrews  had  one  talent  only  or  sev- 
eral  of  different  weights.  From  Exod.  38:24-29 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  talent  of  gold,  silver, 
and  brass  was  a  talent  of  the  same  weight,  and 
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the  eTidence  farors  but  one  weight  of  that  de- 
nomiDation,  which  contained  three  thousand  shek- 
els. Estimating  a  shekel  at  ten  pennyweight,  the 
talent  would  be  equal  to  ninetj-three  pounds  twelve 
ounces  aToirdupois,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  tnSy  weight  A  talent  seems  to  have  been  a 
fall  weight  for  an  able  man  to  carry  (2  Kings  6: 
23).  In  the  New  Testament  the  talent  occurs 
in  a  parable  (Matt  25:15)  and  as  the  estimate  of 
a  stone's  weight  (Rev.  16:21). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  we  can  with 
ceruinty  call  Hebrew  weights,  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament  refer  to  other  weights, 
probably  introduced  from  foreign  nations.  Of 
these  we  give  the  following  brief  account : 

(6)  Dram  (Heb.  P7^^»  ad-ar-kont^^  1  Chron. 
29:7 ;  Ezra  8:27 ;  l^^T^,  dar-kem^u!',  Ezra  2:69 ; 
Xeh.  7:70,  etc.),  thought  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  each  other  and  With  the  Persian  daric. 
Others  conclude  from  1  Chron.  29:7  that  the 
adarkone  was  less  than  three  tenths  of  a  shekel. 

(7)  Foand  (Gr.  /ov,  mno/i,  Luke  19:13,  16, 
sq.),  probably  a  Greek  weight,  used  as  a  money 
of  account  of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent.  It 
weighed  one  hundred  drachmae,  or  fifteen  ounces 
dghty-three  and  three  quarter  grains.  The 
"pound"  in  John  12:3;  19:39  is  the  rendering  of  the 
GrMrpa^lee'-trah.tL  Roman  pound  of  twelve  ounces. 

IV.  JffiAStXRES  OF  VALUE,  OR  MONEY. 
The  necessity  of  some  kind  of  money  would  arise 
io  a  very  early  state  of  civilization.  The  division 
of  labor  would  require  some  measure  of  value ; 
and  commerce  would  take  a  more  convenient,  if 
more  complicated  form,  by  making  this  common 
measure  to  serve  as  a  circulating  medium.  Men 
early  decided  that  the  precious  metals  formed  by 
far  the  most  convenient  material  for  such  a 
medium,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
first  ifitroduced  in  their  gross  and  unpurified 
state.  Honey  in  ancient  times  was  both  uncoined 
and  coined. 

1.  Uncoined  Money.  It  is  well  known  that 
ancient  nations  that  were  without  a  coinage 
weighed  the  precious  metals,  a  practice  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold 
and  silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
form  of  rings.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of 
these  rings  had  a  government  stamp  to  denote 
their  parity  or  valua  Gold  when  brought  as 
tribute  was  often  in  bags,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  royal  treasury.  Though  sealed  and  war- 
ranted to  contain  a  certain  quantity,  they  were 
weiffhed,  unless  intended  as  a  present  or  when 
the  honesty  of  a  person  was  beyond  suspicion. 
The  Egyptians  had  also  unstamped  copper  money, 
called  "  pieces  of  brass,**  which,  like  the  gold  and 
silver,  continued  to  be  taken  by  weight  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Gradually  the  Greek 
coinage  did  away  with  the  old  system  of  weighing. 
The  gold  rings  found  in  the  CJeltic  countries  have 
been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use.  We  have 
no  certain  record  of  the  use  of  ring  money  or 
other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity  excepting 
amon$;  the  E$cyptlans. 

Bibfe  noticet.  The  pecuniary  transactions  re- 
.mded  in  the  Bible  were  all,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  effected  by  bullion.    Silver  irza  weighed 


out  by  the  patriarchs,  who  used  it  not  only 
to  buy  gram  from  Egypt  (Gen.  42:26,  sq. ;  48:16, 
sq. ;  44:1,  sq.),  but  land  from  the  Canaanites 
(28:15,  sq.).  The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the 
burial  place  from  Ephron  gives  us  further  insight 
into  the  use  of  money  at  that  time  (28:3,  9,  16). 
Here  a  currency  is  clearly  indicated  like  that 
which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show  to  have  been 
there  used  in  a  very  remote  age.  A  similar  pur- 
chase is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel 
of  a  field  at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kesitahs  (88: 
18,  19).  Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph  we 
find  evidences  of  the  constant  use  of  money  in 
preference  to  barter  (48:21 ;  47:18-16).  Under 
the  Mosaic  law  it  was  in  silver  shekels  that  money 
was  paid  to  the  sanctuary  for  the  ransom  of 
male  Israelites  (80:18,  sq.),  compensations  and 
fines  (Exod.  21:22;  Lev.  6:15;  Dent  22:19,  29), 
and  the  priestly  valuations  (Lev.  27:8,  26,  sq. ; 
Num.  18:16),  and  all  exchange  and  sales  reck- 
oned. Half  shekels  are  mentioned  (Exod.  80:18), 
which  were  called  bekeiha  (88:26),  as  well  as  quarter 
shekels  (1  Sam.  9:8). 

Very  large  sums  were  reckoned  by  the  largest 
weights  of  the  Israelites,  the  teUmt^  a  round  thitig, 
a  name  which  indicates  that  there  were  lumps  of 
silver  in  the  fohn  of  thick  round  discs  or  rings, 
weighing  three  thousand  shekels.  We  may  thus 
sum  up  our  results  respecting  the  money  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Scripture  written  before  the 
return  from  Babylon.  From  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham silver  money  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money  was  weighed 
when  its  value  had  to  be  determined,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a  settled 
system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of  Egypt 
and  that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  they  were  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  form  in  both 
cases  was  similar  or  the  same,  since  the  ring 
money  of  Egypt  resembles  the  ordinary  ring  money 
of  the  Celts^  among  whom  it  was  probably  the 
first  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  traders. 

2.  Coined  Money.  Authorities  are  divided 
as  to  whom  to  accredit  the  coinage  of  money. 
"The  introduction  of  silver  pieces,  with  their 
value  stamped  on  them,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  and  this  was  the 
money  used  by  the  Israelites  down  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  With  this  agrees  the  statement  of 
the  Talmudists  that  all  silver  money  mentioned  in 
the  law  is  Tyrian  money.  Prom  the  Phoenicians 
the  stamping  of  coins  passed  over  to  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  Phido,  king  of  Argos,  between  B.  0. 
780  and  740,  had  silver  money  coined  at  ^Egina 
according  to  the  Phoenician  standard.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i,  94)  that  the  Lydians  first 
issued  gold  and  silver  coins  can  only  be  correct  to 
this  extent — that  here  first  the  sovereign  power 
stamped  the  pieces  of  metal  with  their  valuer 
while  this  mav  have  been  formerly  done  by  the 
merchants"  (Keil,  Arch,,  ii,  p.  240,  241). 

Bible  notices.  Of  the  coinage  of  Jewish  money  be- 
fore the  captivity,  we  have,  as  yet,  neither  relic  nor 
reliable  description.  The  earliest  coins  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  are  the  gold  coins  called  dranUy  B.  0. 
638.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Jewish  silver 
shekels  and  half  shekels  were  introduced  under 
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JEWISH  AHD  OTHER  COINS. 


8U£KEL  OF  BiMOir  MAOOABEUS.     SILVEB. 


HAI<F  SHXKEIm     BiZiYKB. 


Oonf  or  AnousTXTS,  struck  at  Antiocu  ;  knowx  ix  thk  New  Testam xkt  ab  the  Asbaiuok; 

OR  Farthing.   Bronze. 


Denarius  OF  TiBERixra— the  «*Penny.»»   Bilveb. 


BiiAi.1.  Jewish  Coin  of  At.kxander  Jannjeus,  probabi.t  the  "Mite.'*  Bronze.   B.a  105-78. 
[From  the  International  Tedchers'  Blhle,  by  permission  of  the  International  Bible  Agency.] 
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Em  (about  B.  0.  458) ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  tbej  were  issued  under  Simon  Maccabeus 
(see  1  Maoc.  15:6X  and  copper  coins  were  struck 
by  the  Asmonaean  and  Uerodian  family.  B.  G 
140.  The  following  list  embraces  all  the  denomi- 
nations  of  money  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament: 

(1)  B^kah  (Heb.  2^3,  beh'-kah,  a  hdlj\  a  Jew. 
ish  weight  of  a  half  shekePs  value  (Exod.  88:26). 
As  a  oom  it  may  have  been  issued  at  any  time 
from  Alexander  until  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Maccabees.    See  Shekel. 

(*)  Bran  (a)  (Heb.  ^WQ,  fukK-</-9helh^  copper^ 
Ezek.  16:36,  A.  V.  ^filthiness*^  In  the  expression, 
^Because  thyfilthiness  is  poured  out,*'  nekh^'-theth 
probably  means  brass  or  copper  in  the  general 
sense  of  money.  The  only  objection  raised  to  this 
is  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  copper  coin.  But  all 
that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  the  use 
of  copper  or  brass  as  money  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  But  we  cannot 
faifer  with  certainty  from  this  that  it  was  not  then 
in  use.  As  soon  as  the  Hebrews  began  to  stamp 
coins,  bronze  or  copper  coins  were  stamped  as 
well  as  the  silver  shekels,  and  specimens  of  these 
are  still  in  existence  from  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees. Judging  from  their  size,  these  coins  were 
in  all  pro^buity  worth  a  whole,  a  half,  and  a 
quarter  gerah  (Keil,  Coiti.,  in  loc.).  (h)  In  Matt. 
10:9  (Gr.  ;r«^«^,  kkaUkos',  rendered  "  money  "  m 
Mark  6:8 ;  12:41)  '*  brass  "  is  used,  apparently  of 
a  small  Roman  or  Greek  copper  coin,  of  about  the 
▼aloe  of  one  half  cent  **  The  copper  coins  of 
P^estine  are  so  minute,  and  so  irregular  in  their 
weight,  that  their  value,  like  that  of  the  English 
copper  coinage  of  the  present  day,  was  chiefly 
legal,  or  conventional,  and  did  not  represent  the 
ruative  value  of  the  two  metals — silver  and  copper.*' 
(S)  Deaariiii.  See  Pemnt,  below. 
(4)  Didradim.  See  Teibute  Monet,  below, 
(i)  Braia  (Heb.  ^^SfTV^^^adror-kont^,  1  Chron.  29: 
7;  Ezra  8:27;  •|T7J3'1'5,«far-ifeef?i.on«',Ezra  2:69;  Neh. 
7:70-72)  is  usually  thought  to  mean  the  daric  of  the 
Persians,  and  seems  to  be  etymologically  connected 
with  the  Greek  drachma.  The  dram  is  of  interest 
not  only  as  the  most  ancient  gold  coin  of  which 
any  specimens  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  but  as  the  earliest  coined  money  wUch  we 
can  be  sure  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  Jews. 
It  mast  have  been  in  circulation  among  the  Jews 
during  the  captivitv,  and  was 
extensively  circulated  in 
Greece.  The  coin  was 
stamped  on  one  side  with 
the  figure  of  a  crowned 
archer,  with  one  knee  bent ; 
on  the  other  side  a  deep, 
'  irregular  cleft  The  dar- 
ics  in  the  British  Museum 
weigh  128.4  grains  and  128.6 
grains  respectively,  and  are 
worth  about  $6.80.  The 
draehmOy  as  a  silver  coin 
("pieoe  of  silver:"  Gr. 
opaxf4,  drakhrma/^  Luke 
XirJ^  V^  was  Tery  commoii  among  the  Greeks 


I  (Golden 
Bartei. 


and  Hebrews.  It  was  a  Greek  coin,  and  at 
the  time  of  Luke's  writing  was  of  about  the 
same  weight  as  the  Roman  denarius  (or  penny, 
q.  v.),  and  was  almost  superseded  by  it.  The 
author  of  the  Chronicles  uses  the  words  used 
in  his  time  to  designate  the  current  gold  coins 
without  intending  to  assume  that  darics  were  in 
use  in  the  time  of  David.  Probably  the  sum 
in  durics  is  the  amount  contributed  in  gold 
pieces  received  as  coins,  while  the  talents  repre- 
sent the  weight  of  the  vessels  and  other  articles 
brought  as  offerings. 

(6)  Farthing.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the  New 
Testament  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V,  by  this  word. 

(1)  (Gr.  KodpAvTffc^  kod-ran'4ace;  Lat  quadrwu. 
Matt  5:26 ;  Mark  12:42),  a  coin  current  hi  PaU 
estine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  was  eqvivalent 
to  two  lepta  (A.  V.  "  mites  ").  The  name  qnad- 
rans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  tue 
Roman  a«,  or  piece  of  three  uncise,  therefore  alst 
called  teruncius.     Its  value  was  about  8.8  mills. 

(2)  (Gr.  aaadptov,  as-sar^-ee-on  (Matt  10:29;  Luke 
12:6X  properly  a  small  cu,  iutarium^  but  In  the 
time  of  our  Lord  used  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  as.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  in 
Luke  12:6  makes  it  probable  that  a  single  coin 
is  intended  by  two  assariti.  Its  value  Is  esti- 
mated at  three  fourths  of  a  penny  English  money, 
or  one  and  a  half  cents  of  ours. 

(7)  Fourth  part  of  a  shekel  (Heb.  ^"n,  reh*- 
6aA,  fourth^  1  Sam.  9:8),  the  money  which  Saul's 
servant  gave  to  Samuel  as  a  present  It  was  the 
fourth  of  a  shekel  (q.  v.). 

(8)  Oerah  (Heb.  S^^,  pay-rav/^  a  kemdy  Exod. 
30:81;  Lev.27:26;  Num.  8:47;  18:16;  Ezek.  46:12), 
the  smallest  weight  and  also  the  smallest  piece  of 
money  among  the  Hebrews.  It  represented  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  shekel,  weighed  thirteen  and 
seven  tenths  Paris  grains,  and  was  worth  about 
three  cents. 

(9)  Gold.  There  is  no  positive  mention  of  the 
use  of  ffold  money  among  the  Hebrews,  it  being 
probably  circulated  by  weight  (1  Chron.  21:26). 
The  gold  coinage  current  in  Palestine  in  the 
New  Testament  period  was  the  Roman  imperial 
aureusy  which  passed  for  twenty-five  denarii,  about 
22s.  sterling  or  $5.60. 

(10)  Hall  a  shekel.    See  Bekjlh. 

(11)  Kite  (Gr.  A«rT<Jv,  lep4(m\  Mark  12:42 ;  Luke 
12:59 ;  21:2),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord.  It  seems  in  Palestine  to  have  been  the 
smallest  piece  of  money,  being  the  half  of  the 
farthing  (No.  1),  and  equal  to  1.9  mills.  From 
St  Mark's  explanation,  **two  mites,  which  make 
a  farthing"  (v.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  farthing  was  the  commoner  coin.  In 
the  Greco-Roman  coinage  of  Palestine,  the  two 
smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the  more 
common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  farthing  and 
the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  smaller. 

(12)  Penny  (Gr.  dtiv&piov,  day-nar^-ee-cny  Matt 
18:28;  20:2,  9,  18;  22:19;  Mark  6:87;  12:16; 
14:6;  Luke  7:41;  10.86;  20:24;  John  6:7;  12:6; 
Rev.  6:6),  a  Roman  silver  coin,  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  apostles.  It  took  its  name 
from  its  being  first  equal    to   ten  **  asses,"  a 
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number  afterward  increased  to  sixteen.  The 
earliest  specimens  are  of  about  the  commencement 
of  the  2d  century  B.  G.  From  this  time  it  was 
the  principal  silver  coin  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  eighty-four*denarii  were 
struck  from  the  pound  of  silver,  which  would 
make  the  standard  weight  about  sixty  grains. 
This  Nero  reduced  by  striking  ninety^ix  from  the 
pound,  which  would  give  a  standard  weight  of 
about  fifty-two  grains,  results  confirmed  by  the 
coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not  ex- 
actly true  to  the  standard.  In  Palestine,  in  the 
New  Testament  period,  we  learn  from  numismatic 
evidence  that  denarii  must  have  mainly  formed 
the  silver  currency.  From  the  parable  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a 
denarius  was  then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's 
labor  (Matt.  20:2, 4,T,9, 10, 13),  about  fifteen  cents. 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 
Obv.,  TI  CJESAR  DVn  AYQ  F  AVGV8T78.    Hfcad  of 
Tiberius,  laureate,  to  tbe  rigbt  (Matt.  22:19-21).    Sev., 
PONTIF  MAXIM,  seated  female  flfirure  to  tbe  right. 

(18)  Piece  of  ^Id.  This  phrase  occurs  only  in 
2  Kings  6:6,  where  the  word  "pMwa"  is  supplied  by 
the  translators.  In  several  other  passages  of  a 
similar  kind  in  connection  with  gold,  the  A.  V. 
supplies  the  word  "  shekels,"  which  is  probably 
correct 

(14)  Piece  of  money.  This  expression  repre- 
sents two  kinds  of  money  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: (a)  Kesitah  (Ileb.  t^^''v3J,  kes-ee-tav/^ 
weighed.  Gen.  33:18,  19).  "The  kesitah  was  a 
weifched  piece  of  metal,  and  to  judge  from  Gen. 
28:16;  Job  42:11,  of  considerably  higher  value 
than  the  shekel ;  not  an  unstamped  piece  of  silver 
of  the  value  of  a  lamb,"  as  supposed  by  the  old 
interpreters  (Keil,  Arch.^  ii,  24).  These  silver 
pieces,  with  their  weiglit  designated  on  them,  are 
the  most  ancient  money  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation. It  is  clear  that  they  circulated  singly, 
from  the  fact  that  the  worth  of  the  article  bought 
was  given  in  the  number  of  them.  (6)  The  stater 
(see  below). 

(15)  Piece  of  silver.  Generally  speaking, 
the  word  ** pieces"  has  been  supplied  in  the 
A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  phrase  is  alwavs  **  a  thousand "  or  the  like 
"of  silver"  (Gen.  20:16;  87:28;  46:22,  etc).  In 
similar  passages  the  word  "shekels"  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  there  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
this  is  the  word  understood  in  all  these  cases. 
There  are,  however,  two  exceptional  passages 
where  a  word  equivalent  to  "  piece  "  or  "  pieces  " 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew,  (a)  The  first  occurs  in 
i  Sam.  2:36,  where  "  piece "  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  ^*7^^?»  ^^^g-o-raw'^  something  gathered. 
It  may  be  the  same  as  the  gerah  (see  above). 
(6)  The  second  is  in  Psa.  68:30,  **  till  every  one 
submit  himself  with  pieces  of  silver."    "  Pieces  " 


is  here  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  IT?,  raU^  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture.  Gresenius  thinks 
pieces  of  uncoined  silver  is  meant.  Two  words  in 
the  New  Testament  are  rendered  by  "piece  of 
silver."  In  Luke  (16:8,  9)  "pieces"  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Gr.  dpaxf^,  drakh-may'  (see  Dram, 
above);  "pieces"  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr. 
apyipiQVy  ar-goo'-ree-on  (Matt  26:16 ;  27:3,  6,  6,  9), 
in  the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver."  These  are  often  taken 
to  be  denarii,  but  on  insufiicient  ground.  The 
parallel  passage  in  Zechariah  (11:12,  13)  is  ren- 
dered "  thirty  (pieces)  of  silver,"  but  should  doubt- 
less be  read  "  thirty  shekels  of  silver."  This  was 
the  sum  payable  as  compensation  for  a  slave  that 
had  been  killed  (Exod.  21:32),  and  also  the  pricQ  of 
a  bond  slave  (Hos.  8:2).  By  paying  thirty  shekels 
they  therefore  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  did 
not  estimate  his  services  higher  than  the  labor  of 
a  purchased  slave.  These  shekels  were  probably 
tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  These  tetradrachms 
were  common  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
them  the  atater  was  a  specimen.  The  value  put 
upon  the  conjuring  books,  doubtless  by  the  con- 
jurors themselves,  was  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
silver  (Acts  19:19).  The  Vulgate  has  accurately 
rendered  the  phrase  denarii^  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  coins  are  intended. 

(16)  Pound  (Gr.  fiva,  mnah,  Luke  19:13-26X  a 
value  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds, 
as  is  the  talent  in  Matt  26:14-80.  The  reference 
appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as 
a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  to  the 
talent,  the  weight  depending  upon  the  weight  of 
the  talent.  The  pound  contained  one  hundred 
drachmas,  i.  e.,  according  to  Wurm,  from  twenty- 
two  thalers  sixteen  groschen  to  twenty-four  thalers 
three  groschen  Vienna  standard  money,  or  fron» 
sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  seventeen  dollars 
and  sixty  cents. 

(17)  Shekel  (Ileb.  ^j?."©,  shehU-el,  weight).  Tbe 
shekel  was  properly  a  certain  weighty  and  the  shekel 
weight  of  silver  was  the  unit  of  value  through  the 
whole  age  of  Hebrew  history  down  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
the  oldest  Jewish  silver  coins  belong  to  the  period 


Silver  Half  Shekel  of  Simon  Maooahens. 

of  Simon  Maccabfeus,  B.  C.  140.  They  are  the 
shekels  and  haif  shekels,  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  ten  grains,  with 
several  pieces  in  copper.  The  shekel  presents  on 
the  obverse  the  legend  SHEKEL  OF  ISRAEL; 
a  cup  or  chalice,  above  which  appears  the  date  of 
Simon's  government  in  which  it  was  struck.  Re- 
verse, JERUSALEM  THE  HOLY ;  a  triple  lily  or 
hyacinth.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  devices 
on  this  com  are  intended  to  represent  the  pot  that 
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METROLOGY 


A.  V. 

Journey  (Day*8) 

Journey  (Sabbath  Day's) 

Log 

Measure 

Measure 

Measure 

Measure 

Measure 

Measure 

Measure 

Maneh  (or  **  pound  ") 

Mile  (I  Quadrana) 

Mite 

Omer 

Penny 

Piece  (of  Silver) 

Piece  (of  Silver) 

Piece  (of  Money) 

Piece  (of  Money) 

Pot 

Pound 

Pound 

Pace 

Reed 

Shekel 
Spun 

Stone's  throw 
Talent 
Talent 
Tenth  Deal 
Tribute 
Way 


Hebrew  or  Greek. 

fi^'^  "I'll,  lit,  vay  of  a  day 
JSab-bcU'-oo  hod-os'  {aap^drav  6doc) 
Zoho  (A) 
Bar-OS  (fidroc) 
Kor'-o9  {Kdpoq) 

Saf-OH  (adrov) 
Seh-aw'  (n»0) 

Klioy'-niz  {xoivi^) 
AW-iace  (ff arjyf) 
Maw-neh'  (TlJ^G) 

MtV-ee-on  (jdhov) 
Lep-ion'  ij^irrdv) 

Day-nar'-le-on  {<Sijvdpiov) 
Argoo'-ree-on  {dpyipiov) 
Drakma/  (Spaxf^v) 
Ken-€e4aw'  (plS^J>) 
Stai-air'  (oraHip) 
Xett*'tace  {^iarrK) 
Lef^4rah  Qdrpa) 
Mnah  (jivd) 

(  Kaw.neh'  (n:]5) 

\  Kal'-atn-os  (KdAa/<oc) 

siieh'-kei  (b;::d) 

Zeh'-reih  (rr^T) 
Lee'-thoo  bol-a/  (XiOov  fio^) 
Kik-kawr'  (*12)2) 
TaV-an4on  {rdTiavTov) 
h^aw-rofie'  ("P*'^'?) 
Did'-rakh-mon  (didpaxfwv) 
Kib-raw'  (n*??) 


Conventional 
Renderino. 


Log 

Bath 

Kor 

Lethek 

Seah 

Seab 

Sextaritts 
Maneh 

Mile 

Scale 

Omer 

Denarius 

Silverling 

Drachma 

Kesita 

Stater 

Seztarius 

Pound 

Mina 

Pace 

Reed 

Shekel 
Span 

Talent 
Talent 
Tenth 

Space 


Equivalknt. 

20  to  30  miles. 

2.000  paces  (or  cubits). 
.56  pt.  to  J  pt. 

8|  galls. 

EstM  50  to  80  galls. 

\  hogshead. 

1  peck ;  8  gall& 

\  bush. 

1  qt  (nearly). 

1  pint. 

1  lb.  11  oz. 

( 8   sudes,   or    1,618 
-j  Eng.  yds.;  142  yds. 

( less  than  Eng.  mile. 
1.9  mills 

6.1  pts. 

18  down  to  12  cts. 

60  cts. 

17{  cts. 

4  shekels  (about). 

64  cts. 

1  pt.  (nearly). 

12  oz.  (nearly).  ' 

$16.66  to  $17.60  (100 

dra.). 
Pace. 

i6  cub.  and  6  palms, 
or  11  ft.  (nearly). 

64  cts. ;  }  oz. 

9  in.  (Gr.  1\  in.). 

Stone  throw. 

94  lbs.  av.,  125  lbs.  troy 

$1,058.59,  silver. 

)  peck. 

$0,352. 

80  furlongs. 


TABLES  OP  VARIOUS  MEASURES. 
SCRIPTURE  Measure  or  Lenotp.  Reduced  to  English  Measure. 


Acoordlnjr 
to  Kfil. 

StroDff. 

Plntrerbreadth 

Enrlinh 
Ft.  Inches. 
0.912 

Englisb 

Incbaa. 

0.75 

4 

Handbreadth 

8.648 

8.01 

\t 

3 

Span 

10.944 

9.07 

24 

6 

:l 

Cubit 

1        9.888 
7        a65S 
10      11.828 

20.685 

96 

24 

8 

4 

Fathom 

1U 

JW 

12" 

A 

1.5     IrihhI  

108  84 

Hebrew  Liquid  Measures. 


Lo?.. 
720 


Hln 

6  [Bath 

60  I  10  ICor. 


Josepbus. 


Galls.     Qts.       Pts. 
0.99 
1  I         1.85 

8  S         8JS 

89 


Rabbins. 


Galls.     Qts. 

1 

8 

6  0 

50  1 


Pts. 
0^ 
07S 

ass 

IJB 
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MEUNIM 


MICAH 


HEBRiw  Dry  Measures. 

Josephus. 

Rabblitf. 

Cfih 

Biwb.      PkJi.      Qts. 

2 

8 

1            8 

1            0           2 

11             0            4 

Pts. 

1.1 
1.7 
8.2 

Biub. 
6 

Pks.       QU. 

2            4 

1            1 

Pte. 
OJii 

1* 

Omer 

'i 

M 

Seab. 

1.44 

"18 

10 

8 

Kpbab. 

0.82 

W 

100 

80 

10   IHomer , 

1.2 

Hkbrsw  Weights. 


Troy  Wetgbt. 

Genb^. 

10; 

• 

Grains.          Iba.  oz. 

11   or     ..     A 

110   or     ..       I 

B^kab. 

to 

2  Shekel 

220   of     ..       k 

1,00:) 

100 

BOjManPh 

11^000   or       1     11 

MMIO 

6^ 

aoool    «0     |Klkkar<Talenn 

660,000   or    114       7 

*Dr.  Wbitebonse  makes  tbe  gerab  12.65  grains. 
8CRIPTUBI  Moneys. 


Name. 

Nation. 

Metal. 

Proper  Taluatloa. 

Mlt«(I>ipton) 

^rtbing tQuAdrans*... ^.......  ......*..  ,^ .x 

Greek 

Roman 

M 

Greek 

Jewisb 
Greek 

»4 

Copper 
•* 

Bllyer 

Dolls.    Cts.    Mills. 

1.9 

8.8 

hnbing Us!«rlu8) ............il.    i.i.!.. 

Peony  (Denarius) 

1      54 
....       16      4.7 

Plece'of  ^Iver  (bracbnuj !!..!!.! 

17      69 

Tribute  (DldraChm) 

....       85      1.9 

?Wfi9 i>r  Monvy  (Suiter). .. 

TO      8.7 

BbekeKHoiy).'.. ',..".'.'. 

64      ... 

PtKiDd (Minai '...'.'.  ', 

17     CO    as 

T»l«il. ^ 

1,058       50      ... 

HEU^NIM  (Neh.  7:62).    See  Mehuhix. 

HBZ'^AHAB  (Heb.  ^HT  *^,  mayzaw^wb\ 
water^  I  e.,  golden  lu9ter\  tbe  fatber  of  Matred  and 
grandfather  of  Melietabel,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Hadar,  or  Hadad,  the  last-named  king  of  Edom 
(Qen.  86:89;  I  Chron.  1:60). 

XI^AMIN  (Heb.  PrTO,  fne-yaw^meen^  from 
t}<  irghi  handy 

1.  A.  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of  Parosh, 
who  divorced  bis  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  10:26),  B.  C.  466. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  came  to  Jerusalem 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  12:6),  B.  C. 
aboat  636.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  who 
is  called  Hiniamin  in  Neh.  12:17. 

mB^HAB  (Heb.  "nnap,  mib'khawr',  choiee), 
the  son  of  Haggeri,  and  one  of  David's  heroes 
(1  Chron.  11:38). 

Note.—'*  The  Terse  In  wblch  It  occurs  appears  to  be 
mrmpi,  for  In  tbe  Corresponding  catalogue  of  2  Sam. 
21:38  we  find.  Instead  of  *  Mlbbartbe  son  of  Hagirt^rl.*  *  of 
2obab,  Bani  tbe  Gadite.*  It  Is  easy  to  see,  if  tbe  latter 
be  tbe  true  reading,  bow  Bani  haoQadl  could  be  cor- 
rupted Into  ben-hahperi.  But  that  'Mlbbar*  Is  a  cnr- 
rupuon  of  mUUdbdlu'ot  Zobab,'  Is  not  so  clear,  though 
not  absolutely  Impossible.  It  would  seem  from  the  LXX 
ci  2  Samnel  that  both  readings  originally  coexisted  '* 
(Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

UB^AM  (Heb.  &9?P,  mib-8aufm\  sweet 
odor), 

1.  The  fourth  named  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(G«L  26:13;  I  Chron.  1:29). 


2.  The  son  of  Shallum  and  grandson  of  Shaul, 
the  sixth  son  of  Simeon  (I  Chron.  4:25). 

MIB'ZAE  (Heb.  ^2:?P,  mibUawr\  fortrew), 
one  of  the  "  dukes  "  (phylarchs)  of  Edom  descended 
from  Esau  (Gen.  36:42 ;  1  Chron.  1:63). 

MITAH  (Heb.  ^^'TPi  mee-kaw'y  a  contraction 
of  Micaiah). 

1.  A  man  of  Mount  Ephraim  who  lived,  prob- 
ably, in  the  time  of  the  elders  who  survived 
Joshua,  B.  C.  about  1160.  He  had  stolen  eleven 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  (about  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars)  from  his  mother;  but,  im- 
pelled by  the  fear  of  her  curse,  had  confessed  and 
restored  the  money.  Thereupon  she  put  two  hun- 
dred shekels  into  a  goldsmith's  hands  to  make  an 
image  (or  images)  for  the  semi-idolatrous  estab- 
lishment set  up  by  Micah.  At  first  Micah  installed 
one  of  his  sons  as  priest,  but  afterward  appointed 
a  wandering  Levite,  named  Jonathan,  at  a  yearly 
stipend  (Judg.  17:1,  sq.).  When  the  Danites  were 
on  their  journey  northward  to  settle  in  Laish  they 
took  away  both  the  establishment  and  priest  of 
Micah,  who,  upon  overtaking  the  Danite  army, 
found  them  too  powerful  for  him  to  attack,  and 
returned  to  his  home  (18:1-26). 

Note.— It  is  hardly  certain  what  the  words  Pesti  and 
MoMccah  (Image  and  moltpn  work)  here  mean  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Strong  (Mc(\  and  8.,  CyCs  s  v.),  they  are 
dpscri^lve  of  teraphim,  the  one  molten  and  the  oth»»r 
graveu ;  while  Kell  and  Delltzscb  (Com.^  In  loc.)  suppose 
that  Pesel  was  thpt  Image  and  Masaeccih  tbe  pedesta/ 
upon  which  it  stood. 
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2.  The  son  of  Shimei,  father  of  Reaia,  and  one 
of  the  descendanU  of  Joel,  the  Reubenite  (1  Ghron. 
5:61  B.  C.  before  782. 

3.  The  son  of  Merib-baal  (or  Mephibosheth)  and 
grandson  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  8:34, 36 ;  9:40, 41), 
B.  0.  after  1000. 

4.  (1  Chron.  9:15.)    See  Mich  a,  2. 

5.  The  first  in  rank  of  the  Kohathites  of  the 
family  of  Uzziel,  as  arranged  bj  David  (1  Chron. 
28:20X  B.  C.  about  966.  His  son's  name  was 
Shamir,  and  a  brother  Isshiah  is  mentioned 
(1  Chron.  24:24,  25). 

6.  The  father  of  Abdon  (2  Chron.  84:20).     See 

MiCHAIAH,  1. 

7.  A  prophet,  styled  "  the  Morasthite,"  as  being 
a  native  of  Mores'heth  of  Gath  (Mic.  1:1, 14,  15). 
He  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  former  prophet, 
Micaiah  (1  Kings  22:8).  The  period  during  which 
Micah  exercised  the  prophetical  office  is  stated 
in  the  superscription  to  his  prophecies  (1:1)  to 
have  extended  over  the  reigns  of  Jotbam,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  B.  C.  about  738- 
690.  This  would  make  him  contemporary  with 
Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah.  One  of  his  prophecies 
(J^r.  26:18)  is  distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  and  was  probably  delivered  before  the 
great  passover  which  inaugurated  the  reform  in 
Judah.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  circumstances 
of  Micah*s  life.  He  was  probably  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  For  rebuking  Jehoram  for  his  impie- 
ties, Micah,  according  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  was 
thrown  fi-om  a  precipice  and  buried  at  Morathi,  in 
his  own  country,  near  the  cemetery  of  Enakim. 
The  Book  of  Micah  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
introduced  by  the  phrase  "  Hear  ye,"  and  repre- 
senting three  natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy 
(chaps.  1-2,  8-6,  6-7).  1.  The  first  section  opens 
with  a  magnificent  description  of  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and  idolatries  of 
Israel  and  Judah  (1:2-4),  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Samaria  (ver.  6-*^)  by  the  Judge 
himself.  The  prophet  sees  the  danger  which 
threatens  his  country,  and  traces  in  imagination 
the  devastating  march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
(ver.  8-16).  The  prophet  denounces  a  woe  upon 
the  people  generally  for  the  corruption  and  vio- 
lence which  were  rife  among  them,  and  upon  the 
false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pandering 
to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (2:1-11).  The  sen- 
tence of  captivity  is  passe'd  upon  them  (v.  10),  but 
is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration 
and  triumphant  return  (ver.  12,  13).  2.  The  sec- 
ond section  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes 
and  heads  of  the  people ;  their  avarice  and  rapac- 
ity are  rebuked  in  strong  terms.  But  the  threat- 
ening is  again  succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restora- 
tion, and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
the  prophet  loses  sight  of  the  desolation  which 
should  befall  his  country.  8.  In  the  last  section 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  holding  a  controversy 
with  his  people,  pleading  with  them  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct  toward  them  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  requirements.  The  prophet  ac- 
knowledges and  bewails  the  justice  of  the  sentence ; 
the  people  in  repentance  patiently  look  to  God  and 
are  promised  deliverance,  at  which  there  is  a  con- 
cluding triumphal  song  of  joy.  The  language  of 
Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt  2:5, 6,  and  his  prophecies 


are  alluded  to  in  Matt  10:85,  86;  Mark  18:12; 
Luke  12:58;  John  7:42  (Smith,  Lid.,  8.  y.).  See 
Bible,  Books  of. 

MICA^IAH  (Heb.  ST^"^,  me-kaw-yaw'^  who 
18  like  Jehovah\  the  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of 
Samaria,  who,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and 
death,  B.  C.  858.  Three  years  after  the  great 
battle  with  Benhadad,  Ahab  proposed  to  Jehosh- 
aphat  that  they  should  jointly  go  up  to  battle 
against  Ramoth-gilead.  Jehoshaphat  consented, 
but  suggested  that  they  should  first  "  inquire  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord."  Ahab  gathered  together 
four  hundred  prophets  in  an  open  space  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  of  Samana,  who  gave  the  unani- 
mous response,  **  Go  up ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
it  into  the  hand  of  the  king."  Among  them  Zede- 
kiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns  of  iron 
as  a  symbol,  and  announced,  fiom  Jehovah,  Uiat 
with  those  horns  Ahab  would  push  the  Assyrians 
till  he  consumed  them.  Jehoshaphat  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no 
other  prophet  of  Jehovah  at  Samaria.  Ahab  re- 
plied that  there  was  yet  one — Micaiah,  the  eon  of 
Imlah ;  but  he  added,  *'  I  hate  him,  for  he  doeb 
not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil" 
Micaiah,  however,  was  sent  for  and  urged  to  agree 
with  the  other  prophets,  **and  speak  that  which 
is  good."  He  at  first  expressed  an  ironical  con- 
currence, and  then  openly  foretold  the  defeat  of 
Ahab^s  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab  himself.  He 
declared  that  the  other  prophets  had  spoken  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  lying  spirit.  Upon  this 
Zedekiah  smote  Micaiah  upon  the  cheek,  and  Ahab 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison  and  fed  upon 
bread  and  water  until  his  return  (1  Kings  22:1-28 ; 
2  Chron.  18:7,  sq.).  We  hear  nothing  further 
from  the  prophet  in  the  sacred  story,  but  Josephus 
narrates  that  Micaiah  was  already  in  prison  when 
sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  predicted 
death  by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  1  Kings  20:86, 
86;  and  had  rebuked  Ahab,  after  his  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Syrians,  for  not  putting  Benhadad 
to  death. 

Non.— '*  The  history  of  Micaiah  Is  an  exempllRcatlofn 
in  practice  of  contradictory  predictions  being  made  by 
different  prophets.  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  under  such  dicumstanoes  seems  to 
have  been  a  negative  one.  It  Is  laid  down  in  Deut.  18: 
21, 22,  where  tbe  question  Is  asked.  How  the  dilldren  of 
Israel  were  to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spoken  f  And  tbe  solution  to,  that '  if  the  thing  foOtiw 
not,  nor  come  topagg^  that  is  tbe  thing  which  Jetiovah 
has  not  spoken  *  '^  (Smltb,  DicLf  s.  v.). 

MICE  (Heb.  ^)^^,  ok'baufT^,  a  mouse  as  nib- 
hlinff).  After  the  Philistines  had  suffered  because 
of  their  taking  the  ark  of  God,  they  wished  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  Israelites.  Their  priests  advised 
them  to  send  with  it  "five  goWn  emerods  and 
five  golden  mice  '*  (1  Sam.  6:4,  sq.)  as  a  propitia- 
tory offering.  The  selection  of  such  a  present  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  a  widely  spread  custom, 
not  only  among  the  heathen  and  the  Gliristian 
Church,  viz.,  that  after  recovery  from  an  illness  a 
representation  of  the  member  healed  was  placed 
as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  god  which  was 
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supposed  to  have  effected  the  cure  or  averted  the 
danger. 

MI'CHA  (Heb.  «?''P,  mee-kaw',  w/io  U  like 
Jehovah  f). 

1.  A  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  9:12),  given 
in  1  Chron.  8:34,  <S5,  as  Micah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Zabdi  and  father  of  Mattaniah, 
of  the  family  of  the  Levite  Asaph  (Neh.  11:17,  22), 
and  probably  the  same  that  joined  in  the  sacred 
covenant  with  Kehemiah  (10:11),  B.  C.  about  445. 

MI'CHAEL  (Heb.  ^fi??''P,  me-kaw-ale' ;  Gr. 
M/jl^ffiy^  mikh^jth^ef^  who  is  <is  or  like  Ood). 

1.  "  One,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief  princes  "  or 
archangels  (Dan.  10:13;  comp.  Jude  9),  described 
(Dan.  10:21)  as  the  "prince"  of  Israel,  and  (12:1) 
as  '*  the  great  prince  which  standeth  "  in  time  of 
conflict  "for  the  children  of  thy  people."  All 
these  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  belong  to 
that  late  period  of  its  Revelation,  when,  to  the 
general  declaration  of  the  angelic  office,  was  added 
the  division  of  that  office  into  parts,  and  the  as- 
signment of  them  to  individual  angels.  As  Gabriel 
represents  the  ministration  of  the  angels  toward 
men,  so  Michael  is  the  type  and  leader  of  their 
strife,  in  God's  name  and  his  strength,  against  the 
power  of  Satan.  In  the  Old  Testament,  therefore, 
he  is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their 
antagonism  to  godless  power  and  heathenism.  In 
the  New  Testament  (Rev.  12:7)  he  fights  in  heaven 
against  the  dragon — '*that  old  serpent  called  the 
I&vil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  tlu  irfiole  voorld,'*^ 
and  so  takes  part  in  that  struggle  which  is  the 
work  of  the  Church  on  earth.  There  remains  still 
one  passage  (Jude  9 ;  comp.  2  Pet.  2:11),  in  which 
we  are  told  that  "Michael  the  archangel,  when 
contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the 
bAdy  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  rail- 
ing accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee." 
The  allui^ion  seems  to  be  to  a  Jewish  legend  at- 
tached to  Dent.  34:6.  The  rabbinical  traditions 
about  Michael  are  very  numerous  (Smith). 

2.  The  father  of  Sethur,  which  latter  represented 
the  tribe  of  Asher  among  the  explorers  of  Canaan 
(Num.  13:13),  B.C.  1210. 

3.  A  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  mentioned 
among  those  who  settled  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  6:13). 

4.  Another  Gadite  and  ancestor  of  Abihail 
(1  Chron.  5:14).     Perhaps  the  same  as  No.  3. 

5.  The  son  of  Baaseiah  and  father  of  Shimea, 
and  a  Gershonite  Levite  among  the  ancestors  of 
Asaph  ( 1  C^ron.  6:40). 

6.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Izraiah,  a  descendant 
of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  7:8). 

7.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chron. 
8:16). 

8.  A  captain  of  the  **  thousands "  of  Manasseh 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  12:20). 

9.  The  father  of  Omri,  whom  David  appointed 
mler  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  27:18). 

10.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Jodah,  whom  he  portioned  before  his  death,  and 
who  were  slain  by  their  brother  Jehoram  upon  his 
accession  (2  Chron.  21:2-4),  B.  C.  860. 

11.  A  *'sou"  (or  descendant)  of  Shephatiah, 
whose  son  Zebadiah,  with  eighty-two  males,  came 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  8:8),B.  C.  before  467. 


MI^CHAH  (1  Chron.  24:24,  25).  See  Micah, 
No.  6. 

MICHA1AH,  another  form  for  MicaieJi. 

1.  The  father  of  Achbor,  which  latter  was  sent 
by  Joi^iah  to  consult  with  the  prophetess  Uuldah 
(2  Kings  22:12).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron. 
34:20)  he  is  called  Micah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  mother  of  King  Abijah  (2  Chron.  18:2); 
elsewhere  (2  Chron.  11:20)  called  Maachah  (q.  v.). 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat,  whom  he 
sent  to  teach  tlie  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  17:7),  B.  C.  about  870. 

4.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Asaph,  whose  de- 
scendant, Zechariah,  took  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
12:35).  B.  C.  before  445. 

5.  One  of  the  priests  who  took  pai*t  in  the  same 
ceremony  (Neh.  12:41),  B.  C.  445. 

6.  The  son  of  Gemariaii,  and  the  person  who, 
having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah,  went  and  declared  them  to  all  the 
princes  assembled  in  King  Jehoiakim*s  house; 
and  the  princes  forthwith  sent  for  Baruch  to  read 
the  prophecies  to  them  (Jer.  37:11-14),  B.  C.  about 
606. 

MI'CHAL(Heb.'bD-'7p,  me-kawl\  brook),  SauPs 
younger  daughter  (1  Sam.  14:49),  probably  by 
Ahinoam  (v.  60).  After  David  had  slain  Guliath 
Saul  proposed  to  bestow  upon  him  his  eldest 
daughter,  Merab;  but  when  the  time  arrived  for 
the  ma,rriage,  she  was  given  to  Adriel  the  Meho- 
lathite.  The  pretext  under  which  Saul  broke  his 
promise  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
that  Merab  had  no  love  for  David.  (1)  Marriage. 
It  was  told  Saul  that  his  daughter  Michal  loved 
the  young  hero,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
exposing  David  to  the  risk  of  death.  He  asked 
no  dowry  of  him  save  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred 
Philistines.  Before  the  appointed  time  David 
doubled  the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became 
his  wife  (18:20-28),  B.  C.  about  1010.  (8)  Saves 
David's  life.  Another  great  defeat  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Philistines  so  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Saul  that  he  endeavored  to  slay  him.  Failing 
in  the  attempt,  he  sent  watchers  to  David*s  house 
to  put  him  to  death  in  the  morning.  Michal  aided 
his  escape  by  letting  him  down  through  a  window, 
and  then  dressed  the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by 
him.  She  took  the  teraphim  (or  household  god), 
laid  it  upon  the  bed,  its  head  enveloped  with  a 
goat's  hair  netting,  as  if  to  protect  it  from  gnats, 
and  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the  beged 
(or  plaid).  Saul's  messengers  forced  their  way  to 
the  room,  despite  Michal's  declaration  that  David 
was  sick,  and  discovered  the  deception.  When 
Saul  was  informed  thereof  he  was  so  enraged  that 
Michal  fabricated  the  story  of  David's  threatening 
to  kill  her(19:l  1-17).  (3)  Second  marriage.  Saul 
probably  doubted  Michal's  story  of  David's  escape, 
and  when  the  rupture  between  the  two  men  be- 
came incurable,  Michal  was  married  to  Phaiti  (or 
Phaltiel)of  Gallim  (25:44  ;  2  Sam.  3:16).  (4)  Be- 
stOred  to  David.  When  Abner  revolted  to  David 
the  king  consented  to  make  a  league  with  him 
only  on  this  condition,  "  But  one  thing  I  require 
of  thee,  that  is.  Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face,  ex- 
cept thou  first  bring  Michal  .   .   .  when  thou 
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eomest  to  see  my  face."  Ishbosheth  is  requested 
to  deliver  up  Michal,  and,  having  done  so,  she  is 
taken  to  the  king  by  Abner,  who  ordered  her 
weeping  husband  to  return  to  his  home  (2  Sam. 
8:13-16).  (5)  Buptore  witk  David.  On  the  day 
of  David's  greatest  triumph,  viz.,  that  of  bringing 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  the  king  ap- 
peared in  the  procession,  dancing  and  leaping. 
When  he  returned  to  his  own  house,  Michal,  who 
bad  seen  him  from  her  window,  met  him  with 
scornful  words.  She  was  offended  that  the 
king  had  let  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the 
people ;  and  availed  herself  of  the  shortness  of 
the  priest's  shoulder  dress  to  make  a  contemptu- 
ous remark  concerning  David's  dancing.  David's 
retort  was  a  tremendous  one.  conveyed  in  words 
which  once  spoken  could  never  be  recalled.  It 
gathered  up  all  the  differences  between  them 
which  made  Sjrmpathv  no  longer  possible,  and  we 
do  not  need  the  asstmince  of  the  sacred  writer 
that  "  Michal  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her 
death,"  to  feel  quite  certain  that  all  intercourse 
between  her  and  David  must  have  ceased  from 
that  date  (2  Sam.  6:16-23).  B.  C.  992.  Her  name 
appears  only  once  more  (21:8),  as  the  mother  of 
five  sons,  but  the  probable  presumption  is  that 
Michal  has  been,  by  the  mistake  of  the  transcriber, 
substituted  for  Merab,  who  was  the  wife  of  Adriel. 

MIGH^MAS,  MICH^MASH  (Heb.  ^^^p, 
mik-math',  somethifig  hidden;  ^^P,  mik-mawt^ 
Ezra  2:27 ;  Neh.  7:31),  a  town  of  Benjamin,  east  of 
Beth-el,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Saul  and 
the  Philistines  contended  for  the  mastery,  Saul 
taking  his  position  with  two  thousand  men,  and 
placing  the  other  one  thousand  at  Gibeah  with  his 
son  Jonathan.  Jonathan  smote  the  Philistine 
garrison  that  was  at  Geba,  and  the  Philistines 
hastened  to  avenge  the  defeat.  They  collected  an 
innumerable  army  of  foot  soldiers,  besides  thirty 
thousand  chariots,  six  thousand  horsemen,  and 
encamped  before  Michmash.  Saul  retreated  down 
the  valley  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  to  rally  the 
Israelites  (1  Sam.  13:1,  sq.).  Jonathan  resolved 
to  attack  the  outpost  of  the  Philistines  at  the  pass 
of  Michmash,  and  God  gave  him  a  great  victory 
(14:1,  sq.).  Michmas  is  mentioned  as  the  place 
whose  inhabitants  returned  from  captivity  (Ezra 
2:27 ;  Neh.  7:81 ;  1 1:81).  It  is  the  present  Mukk- 
m<u,  a  village  in  niins  upon  the  northern  ridge  of 
the  Wady  Suweinit  (comp.  Isa.  10:28). 

MICH'METHAH  (Heb:  nn?:Dp,  mik-rMth- 
awth',  hiding  place\  a  town  on  the  border  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan  (Josh. 
16:6;  17:7). 

MICH^EI  (Heb.  ■''!9'?»  rnik-ree',  »elUr\  ances- 
tor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  9:8)  after  the  captivity,  B.  C. 
before  536. 

MIGHT  AM  (Heb.  firCTp,  mik-tawm',  a  wriU 
ing^  especially  a  jmalm).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  six  psalms  (16,  56-60),  all  of  which  are 
ascribed  to  David.     See  Musical  Tkrms. 

MIDDAY  (Heb.  'CTT  "Tna:,  Uo'-har  yome, 
doubU  light,  1  Kings  18:29;  &1T»  n-'XTO,  makh^ 
aU-eeth'  hay-yome',  half  of  the  day,  Neh.  8:3 :  Gr. 


ifiipa  /iiooCy  hay-mer'-ah  mee^-oi,  middU  day.  Acts 
26:13).    See  Time. 

MID^IN  (Heb.  T^,  mid-deen%  meatures),  a 
town  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  mentioned  only  m 
Josh.  15:61.    Its  location  is  unknown. 

MIDDLE  WALL  (Gr.  fuadroixov,  mes^-oy- 
khon,  middle),  the  dtel,  or  sacred  fence  between 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  interior  sanctam 
of  the  temple  (Eph.  2:14).  This  is  an  allusion  to 
the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  which  was  intended  only 
to  keep  the  Jews  apart  from  the  Gentiles,  but 
which  produced  that  mutual  enmity  to  which  the 
apostles  refer. 

MIDO/LN  (Heb.  ITP?,  wiki-yoim',  ttri/e\  the 
fourth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  25:2;  1  Chron.  1:32X  B.  C.  after 
2250.  Beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  four  sons 
(Gen.  25:4;  1  Chron.  1:88),  nothing  is  recorded 
respecting  him. 

MIDaANITES(Heb.  17"?,  mid-yawn\  '*  Hid- 
ian,'*  except  Num.  10:29,  where  it  is  "^Tl^t  *<»**- 
mid-yaw-nee',  "the  Midianite;"  Gen.  87:28,  C'?7T?» 
mid-yaw-neen/,  "  Midianites,*'  and  Num.  25:17; 
31:2,  D'^r'TCn,  ham-nUd-yaw-neem',  "the  Midian- 
ites  "),  a  race  dwelling  south  and  east  of  Palet*tine, 
in  the  desert  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
There  are  no  trustworthy  accounts  of  Midian  out- 
side the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  Midian  appears  in 
connection  with  (1)  Abraham,  (2)  Joseph,  (8)  Moses, 
(4)  Balaam,  (5)  Gideon. 

1.  In  Gen.  25:1,  2,  Midian  is  the  fourth  son  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  evidently  one  of  tlioee 
who  were  sent  away  into  the  east  country  with 
gifts  by  Abraham  during  his  lifetime  (v.  6).  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Arab  account(El,Makreezee,irAf/aO, 
"  Medyen  are  the  offspring  of  Shu'eyb,  and  are  the 
offspring  of  Medy^  (Midian),  son  of  Abraham, 
and  their  mother  was  KantoodL,  the  daughter  of 
Yuktin  ( Joktan)  the  Canaanite."  *"  Medyen  is  the 
city  of  the  people  of  Shu'eyb,"  who  is  '*  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,'*  though  some  deny  it. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  we  find  the  Mid- 
ianites  associated  with  Ishmaelites  so  closelj 
that  it  is  hard  to  define  their  relationship ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  companv  of  Midianite  merchantmen 
in  an  Ishroaelite  caravan  (Gen.  37:25,  27,  28,  86). 
In  all  likelihood  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and 
Midian,  as  well  as  of  other  exiled  children  of 
Abraham,  had  intermarried.  In  Judg.  8:24  the 
Midianites  seem  to  be  called  Ishmaelites.  But 
this  latter  term  may  have  come  to  be  applied  gen- 
erally to  traders  of  that  particular  kind,  as 
Canaanitb  (q.  v.)  came  to  mean  merchant. 

3.  In  the  early  life  of  Moses,  in  Exod.  2:15, 
sq.,  Moses,  after  killing  the  Egyptian,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  land  of  Midian.  Here  he  married 
the  dr.ughter  of  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  whose 
sheep  he  kept  for  forty  years  (Acta  7:80;  Exod. 
3:1).  At  the  time  of  his  call  he  was  at  Horeb,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exod.  8:1).  As  the  Mid- 
ianites were  mostly  nomads,  this  peninsula  can 
have  been  only  a  temporary  station  for  pasturage, 
unless,  as  is  quite  possible,  it  was  then  more  fer- 
tile than  now.     But,  according  to  the  Arabians 
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and  Greeks,  the  city  of  Midian  was  on  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  in  all  probability 
lay  the  true  land  of  Midian. 

4;  In  the  time  of  Balaam,  Moab,  then  ruled  by 
Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  conferred  with  the  elders  of 
Midian  in  regard  to  Israel,  and  the  resulting  em- 
bassy to  Balaam  consisted  of  elders  both  of  Moab 
and  Midian.  In  the  chapters  which  relate  the 
prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.,  chaps.  28,  24)  only 
Moab  is  mentioned.  In  25:1  it  is  the  daugh- 
ters of  Moab  who  entice  Israel;  but  in  25:6-15  it 
is  Midian,  and  in  vers.  16-18;  31:1-16,  rengeance 
is  executed  on  Midian,  and  in  81:8,  9  it  is  among 
the  MIdianites  that  Balaam  perishes.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Midian  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  transaction  (for  connection  of  Moab 
with  Midian,  see  MoABrrics).  When  Midian  ap- 
pears again  (Judg.  6:1-8, '21)  it  is  not  as  an  or- 
ganized army  of  warriors,  nor  as  a  nation  power- 
ful enough  to  bring  the  Israelites  under  its  despotic 
sway.  Urael  by  idolatry  lost  the  divine  protection 
and  the  national  cohesion  which  would  have  pro- 
tected the  nation  against  such  marauders.  Tlie 
Midianites  united  with  the  Amalekites  and  the 
children  of  the  East,  men,  women,  and  children,  as 
we  sappoee,  with  their  belongings,  certainly 
with  their  cattle  (6:5),  forming  an  innumerable 
horde  of  tramps ;  and  they  oppressed  Israel,  not 
by  a  strong  military  despotism,  backed  by  chariots 
of  iron,  like  Jabin  and  Sisera  (4:2,  8),  but  by 
coming  up  when  the  harvest  was  ripe,  "  like  grass- 
hoppers," and  destroying  "the  increase  of  the 
eartL**  The  story  is  best  read  in  the  inimitable 
language  of  the  Bible  itself.  The  whole  account 
(6:1-8,  28),  from  the  Midianite  invasion  at  the 
beginning  to  the  panic  and  route  and  final  dis- 
appearance at  the  end,  is  the  story  of  a  mob, 
formidable  from  it^  numbers  and  its  hunger.  This 
ends  the  story  of  Midian.  Henceforth  it  is  hardly 
mentioned,  except  as  a  historical  reminiscence 
(bat  see  laa.  60:6 ;  Hab.  8:7).  Certainly  Midian  is 
never  again  mentioned  as  a  sonrce  of  terror.  It  is 
probable  thai  from  the  beginning  they  had  inter- 
married with  the  Ishmaelites,  and  that  in  the  end 
they  were  merged  in  the  roving  peoples  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Arabian  desert,  under  the 
general  name  of  Arabs.  Midian  has  been  called 
the  Jndab  of  the  Arabians. — W.  H. 

MIDNIOHT.    See  Tims. 

MIDWIFE.    See  Dissasis,  Tkkatuxst  or. 

MICKDAIr-EL  (Heb.  "^^K'Via?;,  mig-dcd-ai/y 
tower  ofOod),  a  fortified  city  that  fell  to  Naphtali 
(Josh.  19:88).  A  number  of  places  are  claimed 
as  the  original  site.  The  only  reason  for  not 
identifying  it '  with  Magdala  is  that  the  towns 
about  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  have  been  already 
named  (v.  85).  Knobel  connects  Migdal-el  with 
Chorem  so  as  to  form  one  name,  and  finds  Mi^dal 
d  Chorem  in  the  present  Mejdd  Kerum^  west  of 
Ramefa.  Grove  mentions  Mujeidei  in  the  Wady 
Kerkerah :  while  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter  suggest 
Mejdd  iSelim, 

MICKDAIr-OAD  (Heb.  1.;"^'TO?,  mig^dal^ 
^wrf',  tower  of  fortune\  a  town  in  the  plain  of 
Jodah,  between  the  hilly  region  and  the  territory 
held  by  the  Philistinefl  (Josh.  15:87).    Its  site  is 


not  positively  known.  Knobel  supposes  it  to  be 
the  small  hill  known  as  Jedeidek^  others  (Van  de 
Velde  and  Schwurz)  identify  it  with  el-Afejdely  a 
little  northeast  of  Ascalon. 

MI6D0L(Heb.  b'^^P,  mig-doW,  tower),  a  town 
in  lower  Egypt  named  as  one  of  the  stages  in  the 
march  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  14:2 ;  Num.  83:7 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  29: lOj  30:6,  A.  V.  "tower  of  Syene"), 
It  was  **  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  said  by  classical  geographers  to  have  been 
only  twelve  miles  from  Pelusium.  There  must, 
however,  have  been  a  second  Migdol  or  *  Tower.' 
This  is  evident  from  the  letter  which  relates  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  two  slaves.  Here  '  the  Migdol 
of  King  Seti  Meneptah  *  is  stated  to  be  on  the 
east  side  of  the  great  wall,  southward  of  *  the 
Khetem  of  Thuku' "  (Sayce,  High,  CrU.,  p.  254). 
Dr.  Trumbull  (Kadenh-Bamea,  p.  878)  says:  "We 
find  that  *  Migdol  *  is  not  the  name  of  a  single 
city,  but  is  a  common  name  applied  to  an  outlook 
tower  in  Egypt  and  beyond.  And  especially  are 
there  traces  of  a  Migdol  at  or  near  each  of  the 
three  great  highways  out  of  lower  Egypt  eastward. 
This  leaves  still  untouched  the  question,  Whioh 
Migdol  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  story  of  the 
Exodus?" 

MIOUTIES  (Heb.  ^2-,  ghib-bore^,  powerful, 
1  Chron.  11:12,  24),  the  titles  given  to  the  three 
great  captains  of  Ihivid,  elsewhere  called  "  mighty 
men ''  (2  Sam.  23:8),  and  meaning  a  warrior,  leader 
in  war. 

MIG^BGN  (Heb.  l^^^JP,  mig-rone',  precipice),  a 
town  of  Benjamin,  apparently  on  the  route  of  the 
invading  Assyrian  army  southward  (Isa.  10:28). 
From  Michmas  a  narrow  valley  extends  northward 
out  of  and  at  right  angles  with  what  has  been 
identified  as  the  passage  of  Michmas  (q.  v.).  Saul 
was  stationed  at  the  further  side  of  Gibeah,  "under 
a  pomegranate  tree  which  is  by  Migron  **  (1  Sam. 
14:2). 

MU'AMIN  (Heb.  T^jp,  me.yaw.meen\ 
the  same  as  Miniamin  (q.  v.). 

1.  The  head  of  the  sixth  division  of  priests  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  24:9),  B.  C.  before  960. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant 
made  by  Neheraiah  and  the  people  to  serve  Je- 
hovah (Neh.  10:7),  B.  C.  445. 

MmOiOTH  (Heb.  nibp7a,  mikM>hlh\  rods), 
L  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  "  the  father  "  (or 
prince)  of  Gibeon,  and  father  of  Shiroeah  (or 
Shimeam).  He  was  one  of  the  Benjamite  residents 
of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  8:82 ;  9:37,  38),  B.  C.  about 
536. 

2.  The  principal  officer  of  the  second  division 
of  the  army  under  Dodo,  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chron.  27:4),  B.  C.  after  1000. 

MIENE'IAH  (Heb.  ''n;?pp,  mik-nag-yaw^. 
hoo,  possesnon  of  Jehovah),  a  Levitical  doorkeeper 
of  the  temple  and  harper,  appointed  by  order  of 
David  (1  Chron.  15:18,  21),  B.  C.  about  966. 

-MTT.  A  T.  A  ^  (TTph  '^p.  meedal-ah'ee^  e/oqiietU), 
one  of  the  "  priests*  sons "  who  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  12:86), 
B.  C.  about  536. 
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MIL'CAH  (Heb.  ri^^P,  mit-kaw',  advice), 

1.  The  daughter  of  Haran  and  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  by  whom  she  had  eight  children,  one  of 
whom,  Bethuel,  was  the  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
11:29  ;  22:20,  23  ;  24:16,  24, 47),  B.  C.  about  2200. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  whom,  as 
they  had  no  brothers,  an  inheritance  was  given  in 
the  division  of  the  land  (Num.  26:33;  27:1;  86: 
11;  Josh.  17:3),  B.  C.  1170. 

MILCOM.     See  Gods,  False. 

MILDEW  (Heb.  •pp*;.'!,  yay-raw-koneT,  pale-- 
neax)  is  properly  a  species  of  fungus  or  parasitic 
plant  generated  by  moisture  and  corrosive  of  the 
surfaice  to  which  it  adheres.  The  mildew  of  ^ain 
is  produced  by  a  warm  wind  in  Arabia,  by  which  the 
green  ears  are  turned  yellow,  so  that  they  bear  no 
grain  (Deut.  28:22).     See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

MILETUM  (2  Tim.  4:20).    See  Miletus. 

MILE.  See  Metrology,  L 
.  MILETUS  (Gr.  MiVof,  miV-ay4os\  a  town 
on  the  coast,  thirty-six  miles  S.  from  Ephesus.  It  is 
some  distance  from  the  coast  now  as  to  site.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Ionia.  It  was  immoral.  Its 
famous  temple  of  Apollo  is  in  visible  ruins. 
Tliales,  Timotheus,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
and  Democritus  were  bom  here.  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  journey  and  addressed  the  people 
(Acts  20:16-17).  Some  think  the  Miletus  where 
Paul  left  Trophimus  sick  (2  Tim.  4:20,  A.  V. 
"  Miletum ")  to  have  been  in  Crete,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  need  for  such  a  conclusion. 

MILK  is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words 
and  one  Greek  word  : 

1.  Khaw-lawb'  (Heb.  S^n,  fat;  Gr.  ydAa,  gal'- 
ah\  new  or  sweet  milk.  This  was  in  extensive 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  other  nations. 
They  used  not  only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  also  that 
of  sheep  (Deut.  32:14),  of  camels  (Gen.  32:15), 
and  goats  (Prov.  27:27).  It  was  not  regarded  as 
a  mere  adjunct  in  cooking,  but  as  substantial  food 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  classes.  The  Scriptures 
fre(|uently  mention  it  in  connection  with  honey  as 
a  delicacy  (Exod.  3:8  ;  13:5  ;  Josh.  5:6;  Jer.  11:5) 

2.  Kliem-aw  (Heb.  "^^pn,  curdled  cheese^  fre- 
quently rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  butter  ")  seems  to 
mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk.  Curdled 
sour  milk  still  forms,  after  bread,  the  chief  food 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Arabia  and  Syria.  Nor  is 
it  wanting  on  the  tables  of  the  well  to  do,  and  is 
brought  to  market  in  large  quantities.  It  is  car- 
ried by  travelei-s,  mixed  with  meat  and  dried,  and 
then  dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  refreshing 
drink.  It  was  this  curdled  milk  that  Abraham 
set  before  the  angels  (Gen.  18:8)  and  Jael  gave  to 
Sisera  (Judg.  4:19).  If  kept  long  enough  in  this 
state  it  acquired  a  slightly  intoxicating  property. 
It  is  rendered  "butter"  (Isa.  7:22),  and  its  use  in 
connection  with  honey  is  figurative  of  scarcity. 
Bread  and  wine  would  be  unattainable,  and  so 
thickened  milk  and  honey  would  be  eaten  ad 
nauseam.  A  very  striking  allusion  to  milk  is  that 
which  forbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother*s 
milk  (Exod.  23:19 ;  34:26 ;  Deut.  14:21).     See  Kid. 

Fig^urative.     Milk  occurs  as  a  sign  of  abun- 


HandmlU  Section. 


dance  (Gen.  49:12;  Ezek.  25:4;  Joel  3:18,  etc), 
but  more  frequently  with  honey,  "milk  and  honey"" 
being  a  phrase  which  occurs  about  twenty  times 
in  Scripture.  Milk  is  also  illustrative  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  (Isa,  65:1  ;  Joel  3:18),  the  first 
principles  of  God's  word  (1  Cor.  3:2;  Heb.  5:12; 
1  Pet.  2:2),  edifying  discourse  (Cant.  4:1 1),  wealth 
of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  60:16). 

MILL  (Heb.  t^n'H^  ray-klieh%  to  pulverize  ;  Or. 
fiihjv^  moo'-bme^  gHnder).  The  mill  for  grinding 
grain  had  not  wholly  superseded  the  mortar  (q.  v.)in 
the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  1 1:8) ;  but  fine  meal,  i.  e., 
meal  ground,  or  pounded  fine,  is  mentioned  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  18:6);  hence 
mills  and  mortars  must  have  been  previously 
known.  The  mills  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  prob- 
ably differed  but  little  from  those  at  present  in 
use  in  the  East  These  consist  of  two  circular 
stones,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, the  lower  of  which  is  fixed,  and  has  its 

upper  surface 
slightly  convex, 
fitting  into  a  cor- 
responding con- 
cavity in  the  up- 
per stone.  The 
latter,  called  bj 
the  Hebrews  re- 
Kcby  •*  chariot," 
and  by  the  Arabs  rekJcah^  "  rider,"  has  a  hole  in 
it  through  which  the  grain  passes,  immediately 
above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which  rises  from  the  center 
of  the  lower  stone,  and  about  which  the  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an  upright  handle  fixed 
near  the  edge.  It 
is  worked  by  wom- 
en, sometimes 
singly  and  sortke- 
times  two  togeth- 
er, whoare  usually 
seated  on  the  bare 
ground  (Isa.  47: 
1,2),**  facing  each 
other;  both  have 
hold  of  the  han- 
dle by  which  the 
upper  is  turned  round  on  the  *  nether  *  millstone. 
The  one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in 
the  grain  as  occasion  requires  through  the  hole 
in  the  upper  stone.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  24:41)  is  true  to  life,  for  women  only  grind. 
I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  men  were  at 
the  mill "  (Thomson,  TJie  Land  and  tfie  Book,  oh. 
34).  The  labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of 
grinding  in  consequence  performed  only  by  the 
lowest  servants  (Exod.  11:5)  and  captives  (Judg. 
16:21  ;  Job  31:10;  Isa.  47:1,  2;  Lam.  5:18).  So 
essential  were  millstones  for  daily  domestic  use 
that  thev  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Deut.  24:6 ;  Josephus,  AtU.,  iv,  8,  §  26)  in  order 
that  a  man's  family  might  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  preparing  their  food.  The  handmills  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  their  descendants,  and, 
like  them,  were  worked  by  women  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  p.  118,  etc.).  "They  had  also  a 
large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle,  but  the 
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stoaes  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimensions, 
and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by  cattle  or 
asse9f  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  of  the 
modem  Cairenes.*'  It  was  the  millstone  of  a  mill 
of  this  kind,  driven  bj  an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Mat^  18:6.  With  the  movable  upper  mill- 
stone of  the  handmill  tbe  women  of  Thebez  broke 
Abimelech*8  skull  (Judg.  9:53)  (Smith,  JSib.  Did.). 
IflLLENNnjM  (Lat  milU,  a  thousand,  and 
<fttnatt,  a  jear),  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  its  religious  use  is  applied  to  the  prophetic  era 
mentioned  in  Rev.  20:1-7.  The  Millenanans  be- 
lieve that  tbe  second  advent  of  Jesus  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and 
saints,  who  will  reign  with  him  on  earth  in  a  state 
of  blessedness  for  a  thousand  years.  Our  Lord^s 
supposed  reign  on  the  earth  was  largely  held  by 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  was,  apparently,  part 
of  the  residue  of  their  carnal  Messianic  expecta- 
tions so  tenaciously  held.  In  the  2d  century  this 
doctrine  was  largely  held  by  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  was  adopted  by  the  Montanists.  It  was 
undoabtedly  the  faith  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 
While  there  are  many  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  to- 
day, still  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  that 
tbe  thousand  years  of  Revelation  are  to  be  taken 
symbolically.  "They  embody  an  idea,  and  that 
idea,  whether^applied  to  the  subjuga^oa  of  Satan 
or  to  the  triumph  of  the  saint^i,  is  the  idea  of 
completeness  or  perfection.  Satan  is  bound  for  a 
thousand  years,  i.  e.,  he  is  completely  bound.  The 
saints  reign  for  a  thousand  years,  i.  e.,  they  are 
introduced  into  a  state  of  perfect  and  glorious 
victory  "  (Milligan,  Com.,  on  Rev.,  in  loc).  "  Our 
Lord  expressly  speaks  in  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course (John  5:28,  29)  of  a  first  resurrection,  un- 
derstood spiritually,  and  of  a  second  resurrection^ 
understood  physically.  If  we  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple here,  this  much  contested  prophecy  is  made 
perfectly  harmonious  with  the  rest  of  Scripture, 
and  the  most  substantial  ground  of  the  premiU 
lennial  advent  is  taken  away '(Pope,  Christ.  Theol., 


m,  396,  897). 
MTTiT.ET. 


See  Yegetablb  Einodom. 


Mn/LO  (Hebrew,  always  with  article,  JST?*?!)??, 
ham-miUo'^  a  rampart  consisting  of*  two  walls, 
with  tbe  space  between  them  filled  in). 

L  The  name  of  the  citadel  of  Shechem  (Judg. 
9:6,  20).  all  of  the  garrison  of  which  joined  in 
procUiming  Abimelech  their  king. 

2.  Tbe  Millp  at  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  was  some 
kind  of  fortification,  probably  a  large  tower  or 
ctstle  on  the  walL  The  definite  article  before 
Mitto  indicates  that  it  was  a  well-known  fortress, 
probably  one  that  had  been  built  by  the  Jebusites. 
"David  built  (i.e.,  fortified)  round  about  from  Millo  " 
(2  Sam.  6:9;  1  Chron.  11:8),  as  did  Solomon  (1  Kings 
9:15;  1 1:27).  It  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  for- 
tifications by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chron.  32:6).  The 
same  place  is  probably  meant  by  the  "  house  of 
Millo,**  where  Joash  was  killed  (2  Kings  12:20,  21). 

KIN  A,  the  rendering  in  the  margin  (Luke  19: 
13)  of  the  Greek  //vo,  but  in  the  text  as  "  pound." 
See  Metrology,  III. 

MINGIKG  (Heb.  rjS^,  taw.faf,  Isa.  8:16),  to 
take  short  steps,  just  putting  the  heel  of  one  foot 


against  the  toe  of  the  other.  The  women  whom 
the  prophet  rebuked  could  only  take  short  steps, 
because  of  the  chains  by  which  the  costly  foot 
rings  worn  above  the  ankles  were  connected  to- 
gether. Tripping  is  a  cliild's  step.  Although 
well  versed  in  sin  and  old  in  years,  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  tried  to  maintain  a  youthful,  childlike 
appearance.  .They  therefore  tripped  along  with 
short,  childlike  steps. 

MUnSSBAL  EZNGBOM. 

» 

For  the  sake  of  continuous  study  we  give  the 
different  objects  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  alpha- 
betical order.     See  also  Metals,  Precious  Stomks. 

ADAMANT.    See  Diamond. 

AGATE(Gr.a;tfl'"7C,f  rom  the  river  of  that  name 
in  Sicily).  This  name  is  applied  to  those  varieties 
of  semitransparent  quartz  (chalcedony)  which  have 
the  general  character  of  being  clouded,  banded,  or 
lined  in  several  shades  or  colors.  When  the  layei-s 
are  even,  and  black  and  white,  it  is  properly  called 
onyx  :  and  when  red  and  white,  sardonyx^  though 
the  terms  are  often  used  somewhat  loosely.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  cutting  down  from  one 
layer  to  another  gives  the  beautiful  cameo  effect 
of  a  raised  device  of  one  color  upon  a  groimd  of 
another.  All  the  agates  were  favorite  stones  with 
the  ancients, and  are  abundant  in  collectionsof  clas- 
sical and  oriental  jewelry,  being  hard  enough  to  take 
and  retain  a  high  polish,  and  not  too  hard  to  be 
cut  and  engraved  readily  by  means  of  corundum 
points.  In  the  Bible  the  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
four  times,  twice  in  the  accounts  of  the  breast- 
plate (Exod.,  chaps.  28  and  89  ;  Ina.  64:12;  Ezek. 
27:16).  The  first  two  are  represented  by  the  word 
•1^*«p  {fJub-oo'  ;  in  the  LXX,  axaT7i^\  and  moy  be 
presumably  taken  as  correct  in  the  modem  sense. 
In  the  other  two  cases  the  original  is  IS"]?  {kad 
kode',  rendered  by  the  LXX  lo^Tr/f,  eef-as-pin^  in 
Isaiah ;  and  x^PX^Py  k/tor^'kkor,  in  Ezekiel).  The 
former  is  very  uncertain,  but  probably  means  some 
light-colored  chalcedony  (see  Jasper,  below),  though 
this  is  a  case  of  figurative  use.  The  word  in 
Ezekiel  is  obscure,  by  some  connected  with  an 
Arabic  root  denoting  redness,  and  hence  thought 
to  denote  ruby,  or  some  precious  stone  resemblinp^ 
it,  but  very  vaguely  (see  further  under  Onyx  and 
Sardonyx). 

ALABASTER  (Gr.  aUpaarpov,  al-ab'-as- 
tron,  Matt.  26:7;  Mark  14:8,  and  Luke  7:80)  is 
pretty  well  identified  with  the  substance  now  called 
oriental  (or  Egjrptian)  alabaster,  also  **  onyx  mar- 
ble "  and  "  Mexican  onyx."  This  is  a  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  usually  sialagtnitic  in  origin, 
with  a  layered  structure  due  to  its  deposition  from 
water,  giving  it  a  banded  aspect  of  slightly  varying 
shades  and  colors,  often  very  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful. This  banded  character  has  led  to  its  being 
called  onyx  frequently  among  the  ancients,  and 
onyx  morble  and  Mexican  onyx  among  ourselves, 
although  it  is  very  different  from  true  onyx,  which 
is  a  variety  of  agate  and  very  hard.  The  name 
alabaster  among  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  applied  to  a  still  softer  stone,  the  compact  va- 
riety of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  used  for 
small  statuettes,  paper  weights,  and  little  oma- 
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menttf  of  no  gfeat  value.  The  aiabastrites  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  the  ancients  generally  was 
largely  quarried  and  worked  at  Alabastron,  a  well- 
known  locality  near  Thebes,  and  was  the  favorite 
material  for  the  little  flasks  and  vases  for  oint- 
ment and  perfumery  that  are  so  abundant  in  Egyp- 
tian tombs  and  almost  all  ancient  collections. 
Such  articles  were  called  aAd/Ja^r/xx;  but  by  a 
frequent  change  of  usage  the  word  was  transferred 
to  any  perfume  flask,  or  the  like,  without  special 
regard  to  its  material  or  to  its  source ;  as  '*  a  piece 
of  delf"  or  "china"  (originally  Delft  ware  or 
China  ware)  now  signifies  any  article  of  crockery. 
So  the  LXX  translates  nnV$  {Ual-takh'-ath, 
2  Kings  21:18,  A.  V.,  "a  dish"X  by  aU^ampov; 
Horace,  Ode^  iv,  12,  17,  uses  oni/z  for  a  perfume 
flask ;  and  other  classical  writers  in  the  same  way. 

AMBER  (Heb.  b^^Cn,  kha*h-mal';  LXX  v^k. 
rpov,  a/4ek'tnm,  only  in  Ezek.  1:4,  27 ;  8:2,  R.  V. 
**  electrum").  In  all  these  cases  it  is  used,  in  the  at- 
tempted description  of  tiie  visions  of  the  divine 
glory,  in  close  connection  with  "  brightness  "  and 
**  the  appearance  of  fire.*'  The  Greek  word  had  a 
twofold  sense — the  fossil  resin  known  to  us  as  am- 
ber,  and  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  now  called  elec- 
trum  by  mineralogists.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
amber  proper  was  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  the 
idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  these  passages  is 
plainly  that  of  a  brilliant  glowing  yellow,  like  am- 
ber, or  like  some  highly  polished  metallic  alloy, 
such  as  brass  or  electnim.  The  same  idea  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  Rev.  1:15,  and  suggested  in 
Ezra  8:27 — "  fine  copper,  precious  as  gold." 

AMETHYST  (Heb.  f^Vfn^,  akUaw'-maw  ; 
Gr.  hfikdvaro^^  am-€th'-oo84on^  the  Greek  name  al- 
luding to  a  notion  that  the  amethyst  prevented 
intoxication;  used  only  in  Exod.  28:19;  89:12; 
Rev.  21:20).  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
rendering,  the  name  having  been  used  from  Theo- 
phrastus's  day  to  the  present  for  the  purple  or  vio- 
let-colored variety  of  quartz.  It  was  a  favorite 
stone  among  the  ancients,  often  finely  cut  or  carved 
in  intaglio ;  and  though  not  rare  enough  to  be  of 
great  value,  yet  is  still  used  in  fine  jewelry,  from 
its  rich  and  almost  unique  color,  there  being  very 
few  purple  gem-stones.  The  Greek  name  alludes 
to  a  notion  that  it  prevented  intoxication  if  worn 
at  feasts,  etc. ;  the  Hebrew  name  signifies  dream- 
Btone^  as  though  supposed  to  induce,  or  to  inter- 
pret, dreams. 

ASPHALT,  BITUMEN  (Heb.  ^n,  jtAay- 
matn^f  boiling  up^  to  be  red^  Gen.  11:3;  14:10; 
Exod.  2:8,  A.  V.  "slime;"  rcj,  uh'-feth, /owing, 
ov  fluid,  Isa.  84:9;  while  in  Exod.  2:8  both  words 
are  used  with  some  sense  of  difTerence  implied). 
Much  of  the  asphalt  of  ancient  times  came  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  called  Lacus  Asphaltites. 
The  use  of  it  as  a  cement  for  bricks  at  Babylon  is 
described  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  may  be  seen  in  great  ruins  to  this  day,  e.  g., 
the  so-called  wall  of  Media,  not  far  from  Babylon. 
The  chief  modem  source  is  the  asphalt  lake — over 
a  mile  in  width — on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  West 
Indies.  Here  it  is  liquid  and  boiling  up  in  the  cen- 
tnd  portion,  and  hard  and  solid  around  the  shores ; 


the  black  masses  looking  like  dark  rocks  among  the 
trees.  Asphalt  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  in 
part  oxygenated,  the  softer  kinds  graduating  to- 
^vard  the  mineral  oils  or  petroleums.  By  exposure 
to  the  air  it  hardens,  partly  by  evaporation  and 
partly  by  oxidization. 

BDELLIUM  (Heb.  nbin,  hfd^'4akh,  G^ 
2:12;  Num.  11:7).  There  are  various  speculations 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  but  it  probably 
refers  to  an  aromatic  gum,  as  the  Vulgate  aitd 
Josephus  indicate.  The  passage  in  Numbers,  if 
compared  with  Exod.  16:81,  where  the  manna  is 
described  as  white,  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  idea 
that  bedo'lakh  can  refer  to  beryl  or  emerald,  as 
some  have  fancied.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  refers  to  a  stone  at  all ;  the  word  Kpijorak- 
Xof  (LXX,  Num.  1 1:7) — properly  i«»,  though  often 
used  of  glass,  quartz,  etc. — corresponds  quite 
strikingly  with  the  statement  that  it  was  **  as  the 
hoar  frost  on  the  ground"  (Exod.  ld:14)^llttle 
white  drops  or  grains.    See  Manna. 

BEBYL  (Gr.  pnpvX^,  ba/rool-os.  Rev.  21:20, 
for  Heb.  ^j'^'^n,  tar-iJieesh^  The  modem  name 
designates  the  pale-colored  varieties  of  silicate  of 
glucina,  the  deep-green  variety  being  emerald.  In 
Rev.  21:20,  beryl  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  in  the 
Old  Tjcstament  all  is  uncertain.  The  R.  V.  gives 
**  beryl  "*in  the  margin  for  "  onyx  *'  in  the  text,  in 
repeated  instances ;  but  in  some  of  these,  at  least, 
this  rendering^  cannot  be  correct.  The  passages 
in  which  ^'^'^P  {tar-theesh^  occurs  are:  Exod. 
28:20,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  some  confu- 
sion  as  to  the  places  of  the  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate, as  the  nex(  stone,  C^?^,  doubtless  onyx,  is 
rendered  /J^pt^AAxov,  and  hvix^^  appears  in  the 
next,  place  and  in  Exod.  89:18.  In  Cant  6:14; 
Ezek.  1:16,  and  Dan.  10:6,  it  is  rendered  without 
translation  by  the  LXX  {6apaiq  or  dapaei^,  Eng. 
*'  beryl "),  the  R.  V.  giving  **  topaz  "  in  the  margin 
in  Canticles.  In  Ezek.  10:9  and  28:71,  the  LXX 
gives  XWof  ivdpaKoc  and  &vOpa^  (&g^n  Eng 
**  beryl ") ;  here  there  is  a  strange  confounding  of 
this  with  a  deep-red  stone  such  as  anthrax  (or 
carbuncle),  as  appears  also  in  regard  to  emerald 
(q.  v.),  indicating  the  uncertainty  of  the  Greek 
translators  as  to  the  meaning  of  t3^*]3  (ter- 
sheenh^;  as  does  also  their  merely  transliterating 
the  word  in  other  cases,  as  noted  above,  into 
dapal^  etc.  But  Jerome's  rendering  of  Ezek.  1: 
16 — *'  quasi  twtio  maris**  (Vulgate),  almost  estab- 
lishes the  impression  of  a  green  or  blue-green 
stone  like  beryl,  or,  as  Luther  suggests,  turquoise, 
rather  than  anything  red  or  yellow.  See  Emerald. 

BITUMEK.    See  Asphalt. 

BRASS  (Heb.  ncns,  nekh-o'-»heth;  Gr.  x<^ 
k6c,  khal-ko^:  Lat.  aes\  should  in  the  Scriptures 
be  generally  rendered  bronze,  or  sometimes  cop- 
per.  Bra.HS,  the  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  is  largely 
a  modem,  material,  while  bronze  (copper  and  tin) 
was  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in  ancient  times. 
It  was  the  principal  material  for  all  manner  of  ar- 
tides,  both  of  ornament  and  use,  far  back  in  the 
prehistoric  Bronze  Age.  Great  interest  attaches 
to  the  source  of  the  tin  so  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  ancient  bronzes,  as  tin  occurs 
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in  but  few  localities.  Most  of  it  is  understood  to 
hare  been  brought  from  the  great  tin  mines  of 
the  Cornwall  peninsula  and  the  Scillj  IsUnds  by 
the  Phcenicians,  who  maintained  for  many  centu- 
ries steady  commerce  thither  by  sea.  The  bronze 
articles  then  manufactured  in  the  Punic  cities  and 
wlonies  were  exported  all  over  the  world  in  ex- 
change for  the  products  of  every  region,  to  en- 
hance the  wealth  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The 
broQzei  however,  varied  a  great  deal  in  composi- 
tion,  and  some  contained  an  admixture  of  zinc, 
approaching  more  to  brasSw  Such  may  have  been 
the  **  fine  copper,  precious  as  gold  '*  (Ezra  8:27 ; 

1  Esdr.  8:57X  The  zinc  mines  at  Laurium,  in 
Greece,  were  extensively  worked  in  ancient  times; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  various  proportions  of 
the  three  metals  were  employed,  giving  alloys  all 
the  way  from  bronze  to  brass ;  but  the  former  is 
much  the  more  ancient  and  frequent    See  Tin. 

Brass  (bronze)  was  abundant  among  the  He- 
brews and  their  neighbors  from  very  early  times 
(Exod.,  chap.  88;  2  Sam.  8:8;  1  Chron.  18:8;  22:8, 
14;  29:7).  The  last  passage  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  in  David^s  time  iron  was  yet  more 
abundant,  and  that  the  **  bronze  age ''  was  entirely 
past  before  1000  B.  C.  so  far  as  Palestine  was 
ormcemed.  The  word  occurs  in  both  a  literal  and 
figurative  sense.  As  applied  to  mining^  it,  of 
coarse,  means  copper  (I>eut.  8:9 ;  Job  28:2),  and, 
probablv,  Gen.  4:22,  R.  V.  marg.).  As  in  Ezra  8: 
27,  80  in  1  Kings  7:45;  2  Chron.  4:16;  Ezek.  1:7; 
Dan.  10:6,  it  seems  probable  that  brass  is  meant. 
To  the  many  other  passages  describing  various  ob- 
jects, as  mirrorg  (Bxod.  38:8),  wtapoitA^  and  atmor 
(1  Sam.  17:5,  6,  88;  2  Sam.  8:8,  12;  21:16,  etc.), 
the  *  brazen  serpent"  (Num.  21:9 ;  2  Kings  18:4), 
or  the  furnishings  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  26:1 1, 
87),  or  of  the  tennple  (1  Kings  7:14 ;  2  Chron.  ch.  4 , 
Jer.  52:17,  22X  etc,  the  preceding  remarks  as  to 
bronze  and  mixed  alloys,  or  occasionally  copper, 
will  apply. 

In  the  New  Testament  kkal-kot^  (Gr.  x^^^k) 
is  U5ied  for  money  (Matt.  10:9;  Mark  6:8;  12:41), 
and  for  a  noisy  musical  instrument  (1  Cor.  13:1). 
The  word  khal-kol-ib'-an-on  (Gr.  x^^^^^^P^^'^y 
Rev.  1:15;  2:18)  is  much  disputed  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  an  evident  reference  to 
Dan.  10:6,  or  to  Ezek.  1:7,  27,  which  renders  the 
ordinary  rendering  probably  very  suitable ;  but  the 
term  itself  is  to  us  obscure,  though  doubtless 
familiar  at  the  time.  Very  probably  it  was  the 
name  for  some  bright-colored  alloy,  broju  or  near 
to  it,  employed  for  handsome  articles  and  highly 
esteemed.  It  may  be  a  reference  to  orichaicum^ 
the  alloy  of  copper  and  gold ;  or  to  eledrutn^  gold 
and  silver,  which  is  the  LXX  rendering  of  khuh- 
md'  (Heb.  bTgOTT)  of  Ezek.  1:4,  27 ;  8:2,  A.  V., 
"amber;"  R.V.,roarg.  **electrum."    See  Copper. 

Figiiratiye.  In  some  cases  the  word  is  used, 
by  metonymy,  for  a  bond  or  fetter  (Lam.  3:7 ;  and 
hi  the  dual  O^P^np,  Judg.  16:21;  2  Sam.  8:34; 

2  Kings  26:7)  —  much  as  we  say  "in  irons."  It 
altio  appears  in  many  metaphors,  as  for  a  hot,  rain- 
less sky  (Deut.  28:28),  or  a  parched  soil  (Lev.  26: 
19);  for  baseness  as  contrasted  with  the  precious 
n»etab  (Isa.  60:17;  Jer.  6:28~here  also  with  the 
oppodte  Idea  of  valoe,  as  ocnnpared  with  wood) ; 


and  constantly  to  express  conceptions  of  physical 
strength,  power,  durability,  etc.  (Job  6:12;  40:18; 
41:27 ;  Psa.  107:16 ;  Isa.  45:2,  H  Bcepe);  or  of  moral 
qualities,  as  firmness  (Jer.  1:18),  obstinacy  (Isa. 
48:4),  and  the  like. 

BRICK  (Heb.  S^;?^,  Ub^y-naw',  whUeneti,  L  e., 
made  from  white^  chalky  clay).  In  addition  to  the 
article  Brick  we  present  the  following :  Ancient 
brick  were  much  larger  than  with  us, those  of  Egypt 
varying  considerably,  but  generally  about  twice  the 
size  of  ours  in  each  direction,  so  as  to  have  much 
the  same  proportion,  though  sometimes  narrower 
and  thinner.  The  Babylonian  bricks  were  differ- 
ent  in  shape,  about  one  foot  square,  or  a  little 
more,  and  three  and  one  half  inches  thick.  It  was 
common  to  stamp  on  the  bricks  the  name  of  the 
monarch  in  whose  reign  they  were  made — a  cus- 
tom of  priceless  value  to  archaeology  in  giving  us 
the  cartouches  of  Egyptian  kings  and  the  cunei- 
form names  of  those  of  fiabylon  to  fix  the  dates 
of  many  ruined  edifices.  This  practice  prevailed 
in  Egypt,  especially  between  the  eighteenth  and 
and  twenty-first  dynasties ;  and  some  of  the  wooden 
stamps  used  for  the  purpose  have  been  found. 
In  Egypt  the  bricks  were  generally  unbumed, 
and  the  word  tnal-batu^  (Heb.  T?^?,  A.  V.  "  brick- 
kiln,"  Jer.  43:9)  may  mean  here  only  brickyard;  but 
in  2  Sam.  12:31;  Nah.  8:14,  it  is  uncertain  which 
is  intended. 

Throughout  the  East  generally  sun-dried  bricks 
(adobe)  have  been  the  usual  material  for  dwellings 
and  all  common  purposes.  The  finer  and  more 
permanent  structures  of  brick  were  largely  cov- 
ered  or  faced  with  either  stone  slabs  or  glazed  or 
enameled  bricks,  such  as  those  described  by  Dio- 
dorus  at  the  tomb  of  Semiramis  and  by  Layard  at 
Nineveh.  Splendid  wall. decorations  of  such  en- 
ameled bricks,  representing  the  **  procession  of 
lions  "  and  the  **  procession  of  archers,*'  from  the 
palace  of  Artaxerxes  II,  or  Mnemon,  at  Susa 
(Shushan),  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  are  repro- 
duced m  fac-fimile  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  climate  is  practically  rain- 
less, the  sun-dried  bricks  have  remained  firm  and 
hard  for  all  the  centuries  since  they  were  made 
and  laid ;  but  in  Mesopotamia  the  use  of  them  for 
the  interior  mass  of  walls,  although  faced  with  a 
waterproof  casing  of  either  stone  or  glazed  brick, 
has  led  to  a  complete  ruin.  Water  finds  entrance 
through  crevices  in  the  roofing  or  casing,  and  the 
process  of  softening  and  breaking  down  soon 
begins,  and  then  rapidly  goes  on  until  the  whole 
structure  is  reduced  to  one  of  those  shapeless 
"  mounds  **  of  earth,  filled  with  fallen  slabs  and 
sculptured  fragments,  that  Assyrian  exploration 
has  made  so  familiar.  In  the  same  way  it  has 
been  recently  pointed  out  how  speedily  Eastern 
villages,  once  abandoned  or  desolated,  pass  into 
"  tells,**  or  low  mounds ;  such  is  probably  the  idea 
in  Job  4:19. 

Between  Exod.,  ch.  6,  and  the  frequent  sculp- 
tures  and  paintings  illustrating  the  process,  we 
have  a  very  distinct  idea  of  Egyptian  brickmaking. 
The  material  was  usually  Nile  niud,dug  and  trodden, 
and  mingled  with  straw  or  reeds,  sometimes  merely 
with  sand  or  pebbles.    After  being  carried  to  the 
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drying  floor  and  pressed  in  molds  the  cakes  were 
left  to  harden  in  the  sun  for.  a  week  or  two,  and 
were  then  fit  for  use.  As  to  the  straw  question  in 
Exod.,  ch.  6,  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  a  re- 
cent article,  is  disposed  to  give  the  Egyptian  side 
of  the  matter.  The  chopped  straw  was,  and  still 
is,  an  important  food  for  cattle,  especially  during 
the  flood  time,  being  more  like  our  hay ;  while  its 
employment  in  brickmaking  was  far  from  univer- 
sal, as  the  examination  of  Egyptian  bricks  proves. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  restrict  its  use  and  enforce 
that  of  other  less  vnluable  materials,  such  as 
stubble.  To  this  day  the  process  of  making  adobe 
bricks  may  be  witnessed  along  the  Nile.  River 
mud  is  moistened  to  a  proper  consistence,  trodden 
with  the  feet,  and  mingled  with  chopped  straw 
from  neighboring  thrashing  floors;  it  is  then 
shaped  with  the  hands  and  a  piece  of  board — not 
so  much  in  molds — into  bricks  smaller  and  thinner 
than  the  ancient  ones,  though  much  larger  than 
ours.  Burnt  brick,  although  rarely  employed  in 
Egypt  until  the  Roman  period,  were  familiar  in 
Babylonia,  even  from  very  early  times  (Gen.  11:3), 
on  account  of  the  climate.  Many  ancient  cities  were 
defended  by  brick  walls  and  ramparts  of  enormous 
size  and  thickness.  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  and 
many  others  give  remarkable  account  of  these 
walls  and  their  dimensions ;  and  many  ruins  still 
remain.  If  of  sun-dried  brick  they  may  have  been 
faced  with  burnt  brick,  and  in  any  case  would 
have  needed  care  and  repair,  like  modem  dikes 
and  earthworks,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
The  use  of  asphalt  as  a  cement  (Gen.  11:3,  ^^J^, 
khay'-mawr^  A.  V.  *'  slime  ")  is  described  by  Herod- 
otus and  others  in  speaking  of  Babyloniun  archi- 
tecture ;  and  is  seen  in  the  ruins  to-day.  Both  the 
brick  clay  and  the  asphalt,  so  conveniently  at 
hand  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  are 
even  now  dug  by  the  natives  and  sold  to  cities 
and  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

BRIMSTONE  (Heb.  ^V^^,  gof-ree(k%  from 
^?5,  gaw-far\  to  cover  ;  whence  ^5^»  9^''f^'t  Gen. 
6:14,  which  Geseuius  renders  "pitch,"  such  as  the 
pine^  etc.)  is '  understood  to  mean  not  only  pitch, 
but  some  other  inflammable  substances,  spe- 
cially sulphur.  At  first  sight,  if  we  think  of 
black,  tarry  pitch,  this  view  seems  far  fetched,  as 
sulphur  is  different  in  appearance ;  but  if  go'-fer 
0^^)  means  resinous  trees  their  inflammable  yel- 
,  low  exudations  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  with 
sulphur.  The  trunks  of  our  southern  pitch-pines 
often  show  the  resin  where  it  has  flowed  out  over 
the  bark  and  hardened  into  opaque  yellow  masses 
not  unlike  sulphur.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
gof-reeth'  is  generally  and  properly  rendered  sul- 
phur  (brimstone) ;  while  pitch  is  denoted  by  two 
Hebrew  words,  "^22)  {ko'-fer,  Gen.  6:14)  and  HET 
{zeh'-feth,  Exod.  2:3;  Isa.  34:9).  Of  these  the 
former  probably  refers  to  vegetable  pitch 
and  resin,  as  above,  and  the  latter  to  min- 
eral pitch  and  asphalt  (usually  ^'f  D,  khay'-mmrrX 
though  this  distinction  is  not  assured.  Even 
among  us  the  words  tar,  pitch,  etc.,  are  employed 
loosely  in  popular  speech.  The  last  passage  cited 
Bhows  clearly  the  use  of  zeh'-feth  for  mineral  pitch 


(asphalt),  to  depict  a  ban-en,  desolate  region,  like 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  associated  also,  a:i 
there,  with  ^o/'-r««^',  sulphur^  and  by  no  means  one 
of  pine  forests,  where  ko'-fer  might  be  obtained. 

Sulphur  (brimstone)  in  the  Old  Testament  is  re- 
peatedly used  to  convey  this  idea  of  barrenness 
and  desolation,  evidently  from  its  association  with 
the  Dead  Sea ;  so,  definitely,  Deut.  29:23,  also  Isa. 
34:9,  and  probably  Job  18:16.  Tristram,  Lynch, 
and  others  describe  its  occurrence  around  the  lake 
and  in  the  valleys  leading  into  it,  and  also  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  there  are  many 
hot  sulphurous  springs.  These  springs  dcpot^it 
sulphur,  and  pieces  of  it  are  scattered  over 
the  flats  around  portions  of  the  lake.  In  some 
places  it  occurs  witl.  bitumen,  for  which  the  Dead 
Sea  region  is  noted  from  very  early  times  (Gen.  14: 
10) — an  unusual  association,  but  known  also  near 
Bologna,  Italy.  Some  of  the  hot  sulphur  springs 
in  Judea  have  been  much  esteemed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  diseases,  etc.,  and  so  are  to  this 
day ;  and  some  show  ruins  of  Roman  baths.  Sul- 
phur also  occurs  in  connection  (as  frequently)  with 
bands  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  hme)  in  the  cliffs  and 
terraces  along  the  lower  Jordan  Valley,  which  go 
back  to  a  former  period  of  much  greater  bei^t 
and  extension  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Sulphur  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  combina- 
tion **  fire  and  brimstone  "  in  connection  with  the 
violent  storms  (Gen.  19:24;  Psa.  11:6;  Ezek.  38: 
22).  The  idea  here  has,  no  doubt,  been  justly 
interpreted  as  referring  to  lightning — and  so 
clearly,  Isa.  80:33 — perhaps  from  the  popular 
idea,  alluded  to  even  by  Pliny  and  Seneca,  of  a 
sulphurous  odor  (probably  the  ozone  odor)  after  a 
discharge  of  lightning.  The  same  combination 
(jr{>p  Kai  detov)  recurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
17:29;  Rev.  9:17;  14:10;  19:20;  20:10;  21:8), 
the  translation  of  a  familiar  Hebrew  phra^ 

BRONZE.    See  Brass. 

CARBUNCLE  is  a  name  now  only  applied  to 
certain  bright  red  garnets  when  cut*'en  cabochon," 
i.  e.,  convex  and  smooth ;  but  the  Lat.  cartmHcu- 
lus  and  Greek  &v6pa^,  an'4hrax{B.  small  live  coalX 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  deep  red  gems — garnet^ 
rubies,  spinels,  etc.  The  Old  Testament  references 
are  as  indefinite  as  usual,  carbuncle  being  used  iR 
the  A.  V.  for  two  Hebrew  words  and  with  various 
marginal  changes: 

1.  Ek-dawkh' (rrr^%  burning,  Isa.  54:12 ;  LXX 
?,i0ovg  KpvardTiXov ;  Vulg.  lapides  satlpiU). 

2.  Baw-rek-ath'  iPlt]}^,  flashing,  Ezek.  28:18) ; 
Baw.reh'^kath  ipT^,  Exod.  28:17;  89:10).  All 
three  of  the  above  are  rendered  **  emerald  "  in  R. 
V.  margin.  The  root,  p'^3  (baw-rak'^  to  /ash  or 
glUter\  indicates  merely  brilliancy,  with  no  hint  as 
to  color.  There  is  a  singular  confusion  betwec^n 
gems  of  the  most  contrasting  hues — red  and  green 
—  in  the  rendering  of  this  latter  word,  as  alrea<iy 
noted  under  Beryl,  and  again  seen  in  regard  to 
no'-fek  C^Sb,  Exod.  28:18;  Ezek.  27:16,  A.  V. 
"  emerald ;  '*  R.  V.  marg.  "  carbuncle  *'). 

3.  In  Isa.  64:12  is  the  expression, "  I  will  make 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles"  (Heb.  f^*?!??  ""St^, 
"  stones  of  fiery  splendor  **)• 
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CHALCEDONT  (6r.  xo^^JOJ^^,  khaUkay^ 
dohn'y  copperlike),  occurs  only  in  Rev.  21:19.  The 
modem  chalcedony — light  colored,  non-crystalline 
qaartz — probably  was  the  ancient  iaanL^  (see 
Jasper);  King's  chaleedotiiiu  was  a  blue-green 
stone,  not  readily  identified  by  us ;  be  speaks  of 
it  as  resembling  callais^  i.  e.,  turquoise,  and  as 
found  at  certain  copper  mines  at  Chalcedon; 
which  points  together  suggest  the  modern  chryso- 
oolla — «ilicate  of  copper. 

CHALKSTONES  (Heb.  "^r^.r?«,  ab-nay. 
gheer^y  stones  of  boiling^  Isa.  27:9,  literally  atones 
of  fime^  I  e.,  limestone,  from  an  obsolete  root, 
■P5,  gheery  to  6ot7,  effervesce^  as  lime  in  slacking). 
The  making  of  lime  by  roasting  limestone  in  kilns, 
and  preparing  mortar,  cement,  and  whitewash 
therefrom,  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  Palestine  is 
lately  a  country  of  limestone,  chiefly  cretaceous  ; 
and  there  are  gypsum  beds  along  portions  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  (see  Brimstone);  so  that  material 
for  both  lime  and  plaster  was  abundant.  Ti-istram 
describes  the  extensive  use  of  these  substances  in 
the  East  for  lining  cisterns,  tombs,  etc. — the  former 
fairly  honeycombing  some  portions  of  the  country, 
especially  among  the  hills,  and  fr  1  by  gutters,  or 
channels  of  cement  laid  along  the  edges  of  the 
terraces,  the  material  remaining  hard  and  water- 
proof even  after  three  thousand  years.  The 
**  plaster  "  lining  of  sepulchers,  used  also  as  an 
outer  coating  for  adobe  houses  (see  Brick)  and 
tombs  (Matt.  23:27),  probably  means  heavy  white- 
wash, or  a  fine  white  mortar,  in  most  cases.  But 
in  Dan.  5:5  it  may  be  plaster,  as  rendered,  or 
stucco.  The  ancient  limekiln  was  a  pit  or  depres- 
sion three  or  four  feet  deep,  like  a  saucer  in  form, 
wherein  were  placed  alternate  layers  of  fuel  (brush- 
wood, etc.)  and  lime  rock,  broken  up  small  by  a 
wheel  like  that  of  an  oilpress  (alluded  to  in  Isa.  27: 
9).  The  fuel  was  then  kindled  and  the  pit  cov- 
ered with  sods,  much  as  we  do  a  charcoal  heap, 
only  leaving  an  aperture  for  draught. 

FignratiTe  (Isa.  27:9).  The  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is  given  thus  by  Delitzsch — that  Israers  re- 
pentance would  be  shown  by  the  destruction  of 
idolatrous  altars,  the  stones  of  which  would  be 
broken  to  pieces,  calcined,  and  slaked  for  mortar. 
In  Amoe  2:1  the  burning  of  human  bones  into 
lime  is  denounced  as  an  act  of  sacrilege  on  the 
part  of  Moab  (comp.  also  the  defiling  of  the  idola< 
trous  altars  in  this  manner  by  Josiab,  2  Kings  23: 
16,  20;  2  Chron.  84:5,  as  predicted  in  1  Kings 
18:2).    See  Lime. 

CHRYSOLITE  (Gr.  ;rpw<J^6tec,  khroo^'-ee- 
thos,  gold  stone)  was  plainly  our  topaz.  The  Greek 
name  is  definite  as  to  color,  and  included  not  only 
yellow  topazes,  but  other  gems  of  similar  tint,  as 
the  occasional  yellow  or  '*  golden  *'  beryls,  some 
zircons,  etc     The  only  distmct  reference  is  Rev. 

21:20;  but  the  LXX  employs  the  word  for  ti"^*?!?, 
tar-theak'  (Exod.  28:20;  89:13;  indefinitely  Ezek. 
28:18).  This  word  and  tokACiov,  top-ad' -zee-on^ 
have  exactly  changed  meanings  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English,  the  ancient  topaz  being  our 
chrysolite,  and  vice  versd.  The  modem  chryso- 
lite— silicate  of  magnesia  with  some  iron — is  a 
rich  yellow-green  gem,  called  also  olivine,  and  by 


jewelers  peridot,  but  in  nowise  described  as 
"  golden  " 

CHRTSOPRASnS  (Gr.  xp^adTrpaao^j  khroo- 
sop'-ras-os^  greenish-yellow^  only  in  Rev.  21:2U),  is 
again  entirely  uncertain.  The  modern  chrysoprase, 
a  light  green  chalcedony,  probably  was  included 
in  the  ancient  laaniq  (see  Jasper),  and  does  not 
agree  with  the  classical  descriptions  of  the  stone 
then  so  called.  Pliny*s  account  of  chrysoprasus — 
bright  green  with  gold  spots — fails  to  correspond 
with  any  mineral  that  we  know ;  and  the  attempt 
to  identify  this  stone  must  be  altogether  con- 
jectural. 

CLAY.  Tliis  term  is  differently  applied  in 
scientific  and  in  popular  usage.  In  the  former  it 
denotes  a  definite  compound,  chiefly  silicate  of 
alumina,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  certain 
feldspathic  rocks,  and  forming  whitl<*h  chalky- 
looking  beds.  In  this  pure  condition  it  is  highly 
valuable  for  fine  grades  of  pottery,  etc.  But  it  is 
generally  much  contaminated  with  other  sub- 
stances, all  ordinary  clays  containing  more  or  less 
oxide  of  iron,  which  causes  pottery  and  bricks 
made  from  them  to  be  yellow  or  red  after  burn- 
ing. Most  clays  also  contain  silica  and  other 
foreign  materials,  and  so  graduate  into  common 
soil  or  earth.  To  all  of  these  impure  mixtures 
the  terra  clay  is  applied,  in  distinction  from  sandy, 
gravely,  or  calcareous  soils.  Two  Hebrew  words 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament  for  clay : 

1.  Teet  (Heb.  22^^),  usually  rendered  **  mire  "  in 
A.  v.,  like  our  common  word  mwrf,  for  the  fine 
deposit  left  from  the  evaporation  of  water  (Psa. 
69:14  ;  Jer.  38:6),  or  washed  up  on  the  shore  (Isa. 
67:20,  A.  V.  "dirt").  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
clay  for  bricks  or  pottery  (Isa.  41:25  ;  Nah.  3:4). 

2.  Kho'-mcr  (Heb.  ^'.j?^  is  properly  clay  for 
bricks  or  pottery  (Isa.  29:16;  45:9;  Jer.  18:4,  etc.). 
In  Job  4:19  klio'-mer  seems  to  indicate  a  mud  hut, 
from  the  idea  of  perishableness.  The  distinction 
seems  usually  to  be  in  the  thought  of  the  material 
as  wrought  or  unwrought,  though  this  is  not  al 
ways  borne  out  (see  Job  30:19;  Isa.  10:6,  where 
the  word  is  used  for  mire),  but  its  usual  meaning 
is  in  connection  with  human  arts  or  processes 
(Gen.  11:3,  A.  V.  "  mortar; "  Job  10:9 ;  38:14,  and 
passages  cited  above). 

3.  In  Daniel  occur  two  Chaldean  expressions, 
khas-awf  (^9^»  2-83-35),  and  khas-af  teen-aio' 
(NJ-^a  qrn,  vers.  43,  45,  A.  V.  *'  potter's  clay,"  and 
"miry clay"  respectively).  The  R.  V.  suggests 
baked  clay  or  "  earthenwarQ  "  for  the  second  ex- 
pres:«ion. 

4.  Reh'-fesh  (Heb.  «'D"?,  Isa.  67:20)  denotes 
turbidity  produced  by  stirring  up  water. 

5.  Aw-fawr' {Weh.^^y,  dusty  or  dry  earth)  is 
applied  to  clay  (Lev.  14:42,  45,  and  rendered 
"mortar"). 

6.  Pay-los'  (Gr.  triildq)  is  used  in  all  the  mean- 
ings for  clay  (John  9:6,  11,  14,  15;  Rom.  9:21). 
The  passafi^e,  "  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels"  (2  Cor.  4:7),  is  a  striking  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  keeping  gold  or  silver  in  earthen  jars, 
contrasting  the  precious  contents  with  the  humble 
receptacle. 
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Vessels  and  utensils  of  baked  clay  are,  of  course, 
often  alluded  to  (2  Sam.  17:28;  Jer.  18:8,  4; 
19:1X  and 

Fic^oratiTely  as  a  type  of  fragility  (Psa.  2:9, 
etc.).  The  words  usually  employed  are  Heb. 
nsCT-'^S),  kd'-ee-yo^taareT,  A.  V.  "potter's  vessel,*' 
or  "  earthen  vessel." 

Besides  pottery,  which  is  now  chiefly  manufac- 
tured at  Gaza,  and  brick  (q.  v.),  clay  was  much 
used  in  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East,  and  is 
still,  for  sealing  doors,  or  earthen  jars  (Jer.  82:14), 
to  secure  them.  Sepulchers  wero  thus  scaled, 
and  probably  our  Lord's  (Matt.  27:66).  Another 
very  important  use  of  clay  in  the  East,  from  re- 
mote antiquity,  was  for  tablets  and  cylinders,  for 
records  (Ezek.  4:1),  and  even  for  ordinary  cor- 
respohdence.  Quantities  of  these  have  been  found 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  their  cuneiform 
writings  interpreted.  The  Chaldean  traditions  of 
the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  deluge,  have  thus 
been  recovered  largely  through  the  agency  of  the 
late  Mr.  (Jeorge  Smith.  The  great  discovery  of 
the  Tell-el-Aroama  tablets,  also,  showing  active 
intercourse  and  correspondence  between  Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine,  and  Egypt  as  far  back  as  15CM) 
B.  C,  is  a  noticeable  event  in  recent  archeology ; 
and  with  this  belongs  the  finding  of  a  response 
letter  tablet,  of  the  same  set,  of  date  1480  B.  C, 
at  Tell-el-Uesy,  in  southern  Palestine — identified 
by  Petrie  with  the  Lachish  (Josh.  10:6,  81^  See 
Brick. 

COPPEB  (Heb.  ntinj,  nekh-oUheth\  this 
metal,  though  abundantly  familiar  to  the  He- 
brews, is  but  seldom  named  in  the  A.  V.,  the 
word  being  generally  translated  brcun  (i.  e.,  bronze, 
properly),  save  in  Ezra  8:27.  It  should  clearly  be 
rendered  copper  in  Beut.  8:9,  and  Job  28:2.  This 
metal  was  very  early  known  and  worked  in  the 
Orient,  and  for  the  most  part  alloyed  with  tin  to 
form  bronze,  and  probably  later  to  some  extent 
with  zinc,  to  form  brass,  the  favorite  modem 
alloy.  Its  use  preceded  that  of  iron,  as  clearly 
shown  in  prehistoric  archseology,  and  asserted  by 
Hesiod  and  Lucretius.  Homer  describes  it  in 
connection  with  the  shield  of  Achilles  (//.,  xviii, 
474) ;  and  at  ancient  Troy  Schliemann  has  found 
both  copper  and  bronze  objects,  with  the  stone 
molds  used  in  casting  them ;  while  the  properly 
prehistoric  "  Bronze  Age  **  of  Central  Europe  go€« 
back  to  an  unknown  date.  The  recent  excava- 
tions of  M.  Amelineau  at  Om^l-Ga'ab,  in  the 
necropolis  of  Abydos,  have  yielded  many  objects 
and  utensils  of  copper,  with  some  of  bronze, 
singularly  intermixed  with  polished  stone  arrow- 
heads, and  articles  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  even 
glass — all  of  extreme  antiquity.  These  are  the 
tombs  of  kings  before  Menes,  as  M.  Amelineau 
judges  from  many  indications,  and  go  back  to  a 
very  early  stage  of  Egyptian  civilization,  verging 
toward  the  time  of  Osiris  and  Horns,  the  deified 
founders,  whose  tombs  he  had  already  dit*covered 
in  the  same  vicinity.  The  date  of  these  objects  is 
estimated  to  be  from  4000  to  6000  B.  C. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  meaning 
of  neJcK-o^-tketh  (TOTC)  in  its  many  Old  Testa- 
ment ooourreQces ;  the  word  was  applied  to  cop- 


per and  to  its  alloys,  bronze  and  brass,  so  far  as 
the  latter  was  known.  As  to  the  abundance  of  it 
among  the  Hebrews,  see  Brass;  also  the  interest- 
ing records  of  the  source,  use,  and  final  disposal 
of  the  tabernacle  ''  brass  "  (1  Chron.  1 8:8 ;  2  Chron. 
4:9-18;  also  1  Kings  7:13-48,  and  2  Kings  26:18). 
The  sources  of  the  great  amount  of  copper  used 
for  the  ancient  bronzes,  etc,  are  but  vaguely 
known.  The  Egyptians  obtained  it  from  Arabia, 
in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Modem  travelers  have 
described  the  vestiges  still  remaining  of  extensive 
and  very  ancient  operations,  especially  at  and 
near  the  place  known  as  Wadi  Maghira:  these 
include  shafts  in  the  sandstone  rock,  and  ruins  of 
reservoirs  for  water,  of  miners*  settlements,  of 
fumaces,  with  heaps  of  slag,  etc,  and  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  going  back  as  far  as  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty.  By  Homer^s  time,  and  doubtless  long  be- 
fore, the  copper  mines  of  Cyprus,  identified  with 
the  very  name  of  the  island,  were  familiar  and 
celebrated.  In  Od,  i,  181,  Athen^  appears  in  the 
disguise  of  a  merchant,  taking  iron  to  Temeee,  Id 
Cypms,  to  exchange  for  copper.  Many  accounts 
in  classical  authors  allude  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  copper  of  C}'prus,  and  to  the  mincB 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  Cypriote  kings  and  of 
gifts  from  them  to  other  monarchs  or  to  temples, 
etc.  They  were  worked  down  into  Roman  times, 
but  have  been  long  abandoned,  though  traces  may 
still  be  seen.  Eusebius  refers  to  copper  mines  in 
Palestine,  saying  that  under  Diocletian^s  persecu- 
tion  the  Christians  were  sentenced  to  labor  in 
them  (8:16,  17)  at  a  place  callM  Phreno,  which 
Jerome  locates  in  Idumea,  between  Petra  and  Zoar. 

Fi^liratiTe.  This  word  is  translated  "fihhi- 
ness**  (Ezek.  16:86^  as  referring  to  the  preceding 
verses  (38,  84)  for  disgraceful  pay  or  hire ;  some- 
what like  the  more  general  idea  of  alaxpoKepSfjc^ 
cthee-skhrok-er-daee'j  (1  Tim.  8:8,  8)  as  applied  to 
unholy  gain. 

CORAL  (Heb.  S^^^*;,  raw-maw^  something 
hiffh  In  value  (Job  28:18;  Ezek.  27:16),  is  rather 
obscure,  but  the  suggestion  of  something  Mah 
(growing  upward)  is  sti-ongly  of  coral,  and  the 
familiar  rendering  in  both  the  A.  Y.  and  R.  Y. 
may  fairly  stand.  The  red  coral  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea  has  been  gathered  and 
valued  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  frequent  in 
Egyptian  jewelry  (King).  The  small  branches, 
polished,  and  beads  made  from  it,  have  been  used 
for  ages,  as  they  arc  to-day.  CJoral  is,  of  course, 
not  a  precious  stone,  but  the  calcareous  skeleton, 
or  framework  secreted  (not  "built**),  by  a  con- 
nected community  of  small  polyps,  which  inclose 
and  conceal  it  entirely  during  life.  The  coral 
fishery  is  still  an  important  industry  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

CRYSTAL  (Gr.  KpharaXXoCy  kroag^4alio$,  ice). 
This  word,  among  the  ancients,  and  even  down  to 
recent  times,  has  been  used  simply  to  denote  any 
hard  material  of  great  transparency  and  without 
marked  color.  Thus  it  was  applied  to  glass,  and 
to  the  clear  colorless  varieties  of  quartz,  nOw 
dchignated  as  rock  cr3rstal.  This  latter  substance 
WHS  lar^^ely  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  per- 
manently solidified  form  of  water,  and  was  prized 
and  admired  for  articles  of  oraament|  as  it  is  bj 
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the  modem  Europeans  and  Japanese,  whose 
"cijstal  balls**  and  carved  objects  of  vertu  are  so 
much  Taloed  In  our  art  collections.  The  scientific 
application  of  the  word  is  wholly  different,  modem, 
and  technical,  denotini;  the  geometrical  forms 
assumed  bj  various  substances  in  passing  into  the 
solid  state,  and  with  no  reference  to  transparency. 
Of  course  the  Scripture  use  of  the  word  is  entirely 
fai  the  former  sense,  of  some  clear  and  brilliant 
substance,  like  ice  or  glass. 

DIAMOND,  ADAMANT.  With  regard  to 
these  words  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  the 
diamond  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  even  to 
the  ancient  Greeks.  The  first  definite  reference 
to  it  is  apparently  found  in  the  Latin  [>oet  Ma- 
nilius,  about  A.  D.  12;  and  Pliny  describes  it  un- 
mistakably in  his  great  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory, which  appeared  some  two  years  before  his 
death,  A.  D.  79.  The  stone  which  the  Greeks, 
and  after  them  the  Romans,  called  adamax^  "  the 
invincible,**  as  being  harder  than  anything  else, 
was  probably  some  of  the  forms  of  corundum,  the 
next  hardest  of  minerals.  Diamond,  or  adamant, 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  represented  by  two  distinct 
Hebrew  words,  which  divide  themselves  into  two 
sets  of  three  each ;  the  first  set  relating  to  some 
stone  of  value  and  brilliancy,  and  the  second  to 
something  very  hard  and  having  no  connection 
with  the  second  set.  In  the  two  descriptions  of 
the  breastplate  (Exod.  28:18;  39:11),  and  in  Eze- 
kiePs  account  of  the  Tyrian  treasures  (28:13),  the 
word  b  ti^Tp  {tfoh-hcd-ome^  which  the  LXX  ren- 
ders by  iaaniQ  {ee^-4u-pin)  in  the  first  two  cases 
and  by  oftdpaydoQ  {xmar'-ag-doa)  in  the  third.  The 
iodefiniteness  of  these  terms  is  very  great  (see 
Jaspir  and  Emerald).  The  Vulgate  gives  adamas 
in  all  three.  The  other  three  passages  represent 
the  word  *^'*P9  {shafo-tneer^^  a  sharp  pointy  a 
briar.  The  reference  in  Jer.  17:1,  "The  sin  of 
Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond  "  (LXX,  iv  owxt  adafiavTtvtf)\ 
is  of  course  a  simple  figurative  expression,  in 
which  a  stylus  tipped  with  some  hard  mineral  is 
contrasted  with  one  of  iron  or  steel.  The  sub- 
stance employed  for  such  engraving  on  stone  was 
doubtless  a  small  flake  or  pointed  chip  of  corun- 
dum in  some  of  its  forms,  which  would  easily  cut 
or  drill  into  any  other  mineral.  This  "adaman- 
tine claw,'*  as  the  LXX  gives  it,  was  no  doubt  per- 
fectly familiar  to  those  for  whom  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  passage,  "  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint 
have  I  made  thy  forehead"  (Ezek.  3:9;  LXX, 
''firmer  than  a  rock;'*  comp.  Isa.  50  7),  is  even 
more  completely  figurative.  The  third  passage, 
**They  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone" 
(Zech.  7:12)  is  not  rendered  ,by  any  noun  in  the 
LXX, "  they  adamantenized  their  hearts.*'  In  all 
these  cases  the  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  corun- 
dum as  the  hardest  substance  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  used  for  all  purposes  of  drilling  and 
engraving  other  stones;  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
notice  the  widespread  use  of  a  similar  word  in 
other  languages  for  the  same  idea.  Bochart  com- 
pares T'p^  («^«w-»»*«0  ^Jth  the  Gr.  a^iipic 
^nerif\  and  Bohlen  with  the  Indian  asmlra^  stone 
Jhat  eaUy  I  e.,  cuts  qr  perforates. 


DROSS.  This  general  term  includes,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  several  distinct  kinds  of  impuri- 
ties present  in  metals,  and  necessary  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  obtain  them  in  a  useful  and  valuable 
state.  The  admixtures  may  be  either :  (1)  Mechan- 
ical, of  rocky  or  earthy  material  intermingled 
with  the  ore ;  (2)  chemical,  the  substances  united 
with  the  metal  in  the  ore ;  and  (3)  other  metallic 
elements  present  as  alloys.  Three  words  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew ;  of  these  the  most  frequent 
is  ««:9r(rO,  Psa.  119:119;  Prov.  26:4;  Isa.  1:26; 
Ezek.  22:18,  19,  etc.).  In  other  cases  eh'-reis 
OTv^y  ^^^)  '8  employed,  as  in  Psa.  12:6,  where 
Ciesenius  well  explains  the  phrase  Y^J^  (/aw-aw- 
reteO  '^^  tt^e  sense  of  from^  or  <u  to  earth,  i.  e., 
earthy  admixture,  a  rendering  much  preferable  to 
that  of  either  the  A  V.  or  R.  V.  This  phrase 
could  not  be  used  for  a  clay  crucible  (A..  V.),  and 
the  R.  y.  rendering  is  obscure  and  feeble.  A  third 
word  is  bed-eel^  P"^!?)!  properly  and  usually  /in, 
but  employed  in  the  sense  (3)  above,  for  a  metallic 
admixture  or  alloy  (Isa.  1:25),  and  there  to  be  ren- 
dered, not  tin^  but  lecui  (R/  V.  **  alloy  "),  a  common 
impurity  in  silver,  and  often  removed  by  cupella- 
tion,  of  which  there  seems  a  hint  in  Jer.  6:29. 

DUST.    See  Earth. 

EARTH.  Two  principal  words  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  thus  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sions— •^?7?  (ad-ato-mav/)  and  y^!^  (eh'-reU). 
The  first  has  the  general  idea  of  soil  or  ground ; 
the  latter  is  broader  in  meaning,  and  takes  in  all 
the  senses  in  which  we  speak  of  "  the  earth,"  al- 
though the  other  is  to  some  extent  similarly  used. 
The  strict  sense  of  S^?"?^  ^  seen  in  Gen.  4:11; 
Exod.  20:24 ;  1  Sam.  4:12 ;  2  Sam.  16:32 ;  2  Kings 
5:17 ;  rendered  earth  in  our  versions,  and  in  many 
cases  where  it  refers  directly  to  the  soil  or  ground, 
and  is  expressed  by  the  latter  word,  as  in  Gen.  8: 
17,  19,  23;  4:12;  8:8, 13,  21 ;  Isa.  28:24.  In  (Jen. 
ch.  8,  the  A.  V.  follows  strictly  the  distinction  of 
(td-aui'mav/  (tTOnN)  and  eh'-rets  (T^^,  as  gro^ind 
and  earth  respectively ;  and  so  in  general,  but  not 
always,  as  Gen.  4:14,  A  Y.,  where  the  first  earth 
is  o^f-otc-maw/ (iipnCf ,  R.  V.  "  ground  **),  and  the 
second,  eh'-ret*  (^T!?).  The  word  hnthan^any  in 
Gen.  9:20,  is  eesh  ad-aw-maw^  (PVl^t  ^''^»  *^«»* 
of  the  soil).  In  Gen.  47:19,  22,  23,  it  is  rendered 
land ;  but  here  the  idea  is  of  tillage,  and  so  the 
Hebrew  is  •^^'J^.  In  Psa.  106:36,  the  two  words 
are  used  in  the  parallel  clauses,  as  poetic  equiva- 
lents ;  in  Gen.  28:16  and  Isa.  14:2  it  is  used  for 
country^  usually  expressed  by  eh'-reis  (V^?),  and 
so  on  in  the  sense  of  the  worlds  in  Gen.  6:1,  etc 

On  the  other  hand,  eh'-reU  (l^*!!?)  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^' 
sionally  in  the  sense  of  ground  (Gen.  88:3,  A.  V. ; 
37:10,  and  Job  12:8).  In  the  last  passage  earth 
is  fi^rative,  for  the  reptiles  that  creep  upon  it. 
In  Psa.  12:6,  it  probably  means  earthy  Impurity — 
dross — purified  in  a  furnace,  rather  than  the  read- 
ings "  of  earth,"  A.  V.,  and  "  on  the  earth,"  R.  V. 
A  crncible  of  clay  would  not  be  designated  by 
this  term,  and  the  R.  V.  rendering  seems  weak  and 
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irrelevant.  The  other  uses  of  cA'-fvte  (V*?.^)  are 
general  or  figurative,  and  hardly  fall  under  the 
head  of  mineral  substanccft.  It  is  employed  for 
the  earth  (1)  as  distingui:*hed  from  the  heavens 
(Gen.  1:1;  2:1,  4;  Exod.  20:11;  l8a.42:5;  46:18, 
etc.:  or  (2)  from  the  sea  (Gen.  1:10,  26,  28);  (8)  in 
the  sense  of  land  or  country,  constantly  so,  as  sa- 
cred to  God  (Jer.  2:7;  16:18);  ruled*  by  a  king 
(Num.  21:22,  26;  Josh.  8:1  ;  Neh.  9:22);  occupied 
by  a  people  (Deut.  28:12,  3.S;  84:2,  6,  6);  oneV 
native  laud  (Gen.  24:4,  6;  30:25;  31:3);  often  of 
Palestine  in  particular,  with  the  article,  T^'^?'7, 
(haw-aio'-rets),  "  the  land ; "  (4)  also  for  a  piece  of 
land  (Gen.  23:15  ;  Exod.  23:10) ;  and  (5)  by  meton- 
ymy for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  (Isa.  18:1  ; 
19:17):  or  (6)of  the  world  (Gen.  11:1 ;  19:31  ;  Pna. 
100:1,  etc.).  The  article,  in  the  sense  of  foreign 
lands  as  contrasted  with  Palestine,  repeatedly,  in 
later  writers  (1  Chron.  29:80;  2  Chron.  12:8;  17: 
10;  Ezek.  6:6;  11:17;  12:15;  20:28,  32,  etc.). 

Two  other  words  occur  rarely,  and  chiefly  in 
poetical  and  figurative  passages;  these  are  aw-fawr' 
(*^T?)»  o^^®^  rendered  dnst,  and  tay-baie'  (^^D 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  **  the  round  world,"  the  in- 
habited globe.  The  former  is  from  the  root  aw- 
far'  ("^r?,  to  be  whitish  or  pah\  like  sand  or  dry 
earth ;  the  latter  from  yaw-bal'  ('?^,  to  well  or 
Jlow  forth\  the  idea  of  teeming,  production,  fer- 
tility. Aw-faicr'  \^  used  with  a  frequent  sense  of 
decay,  ruin,  and  so  of  the  grave,  *'  the  dust  of 
death  "(Job  7:21  ;  20:11;  21:26;  Psa.  22:29;  30:9; 
104:29;  Eccles.  12:7,  etc.).  In  Gen.  2:7,  man  was 
made  •^'r7^v"T?  ^7?>  "  ^"s*  Uom  the  ground," 
and  in  3:10,  "dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt 
Ihou  return  "  (comp.  the  allusion  in  the  last  two 
citations  above).  But  it  is  also  used  in  some  cases 
more  literally  for  dry  earth,  as  Gen.  26:15;  Job 
39:14;  and  for  clay  in  Lev.  14:42,  45,  our  R.  V. 
"mortar;"  also  like  •^■p7^»  ^  above  cited,  in 
Josh.  7:6,  and  Job  2:12 — 'dust  on  the  head,"  as 
the  oriental  token  of  humiliation  and  grief.  In 
the  celebrated  passage,  Job  19:26,  the  idea  is  not. 
as  usually  rendered,  "on  the  earth,"  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  victor  over  death  (comp.  John  6:40 ;  1 1: 
25)  for  Himself  and  his  people,  and  is  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  late  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis : 

And  o'er  my  dust,  Survivor,  shall  He  stand. 
The  R.  V.  gives  "  dust "  in  the  margin.  It  is  used 
often  with  the  kindred  word  "^C??  {"y'-f^)',  «shes, 
as  an  expression  for  human  frailty — so  Gen.  18:27  ; 
Job  30:19;  42:6;  and  alone  in  Psa.  103:14,  etc. 
So  also  it  is  applied  in  fissure  to  an  innumerable 
multitude  (Gen.  13:16;  Num.  23:10). 

7Vi//  bale'  (^ttV?)  is  almost  wholly  poetical — in 
Psa.  90:2  rendered  "  world,"  with  7T9  "^  "earth;" 
in  Prov.  8:31,  i2:^«  bsn,  A.  V.  "the  habitable 
part  of  his  earth,"  R.  V.  "  his  habitable  earth ; " 
and  Job  87:12,  riy'7?  bar,  A.  V.  "the  world  in 
the  earth,"  R.  V.  "the  hnbitable  world."  The 
idea  is  much  that  of  the  Greek  oikov^vij  {oy-kou- 
me^i'-aif)  in  these  passages.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  1  Sam.  2:8 — "earth"  in  A.  V.;  and  so 
Psa.   18:16;  19:4;    93:1,  etc.;   and   for  the   in 


habitants  of  the  world,  like  Y^  (Psa.  9:8;  24:1  ; 
33:8);  and  so  often,  in  parallel  strophes  witli  cA'- 

rets  (V";:»t). 

EMERALD.  With  regard  to  this  word  the 
confusion  seems  absolutely  hopeless.  The  stone 
itself  was  of  course  well  known  and  highly  valu<Ki, 
as  it  has  been  among  almost  all  peoples  from  tlie 
remotest  times.  It  is  familiar  in  early  Egyptian 
jewelry,  and  the  ancient  mines  where  it  was  pro- 
cured have  lately  been  redisc<ivered  in  Upper 
Eg\pt,  at  Mount  Zabarah.  The  Hebrews,  of 
couree,  must  have  known  it  in  their  Egyptian  so- 
jonru,  and  carried  away  emeralds  with  them, 
among  the  "  spoil"  of  jewelry  given  them  at  their 
departure.  But  what  word  i-epresents  this  gem  in 
various  Old  Testament  passages  (Exod.  28:18;  S9: 
11;  Ezek.  2813  '^C-*  ^'f^K  «A»M"'y),  is  ex- 
tremely doubifu.  The  Greek  iford  OfiapaySctc 
{ftniar' -ng-doM)  denotes  our  emerald,  from  the  time 
that  Thoophrastus  so  fixed  its  use;  but  it  also 
comprises,  other  precious  stones  of  similar  color — 
e.  g.,  the  deeper  varieties  of  beryl,  which  graduate 
into  true  emerald;  also  green  tourmalines,  peridou», 
malachite,  etc.  It  is  curiously  confused  in  the  LXX, 
however,  w  ith  (li^pfif, which  like  it^ Latin  equivalent 
carbnnculuft^  a  glow  ing  coal,  denote^  a  i-ed  gem  with 
deep  fiery  reflections.  Both  axiifia^  and  cai-hfm- 
cuhis  included  true  ruby  (so  far  as  it  was  known), 
spinel  ruby,  several  varieties  of  red  garnet,  and 
other  gems  of  similar  crimson  color,  such  as  occa- 
sional red  tourmalines,  zircons,  etc.  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  engraving  upon  hvBpa^^  which  fact  sug. 
gests  garnet,  which  was  a  favorite  engraved  stone 
among  the  ancients.  In  the  two  passages  (Rer. 
(4:3;  21:19),  the  original  is  ofj6pa}6oQ  {itmar'^g. 
dos\  and  the  English  translation  "emerald"  is 
without  question  correct.  The  same  is  true  for 
passages  in  the  A  pocrypha. 

FLINT.  This  term  is  often  loosely  applied  to 
any  very  hard  compact  rock ;  in*  strictness  it  be- 
longs only  to  the  fine-grained  and  nearly  opaque 
varieties  of  noncrystalline  or  crypt o-crystalline 
quartz  or  silica,  of  dull  color  and  luster,  that 
occur,  not  as  forming  lock  masses  themselves, 
but  in  nodules  and  concietions  in  other  rwks, 
especially  limestone  and  chalk.  But,  as  above . 
stated,  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  general  sense, 
implying  hardness  and  fine  texture.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  thus  represented  by  the  word 
khaUaw-mcesh'  (C''?:Tn),  perhaps  hardnetat^  of 
rather  obscure  derivation,  which  appears  in  such 
passages  as  Deut.  8:15;  32:13:  Psa.  114:8;  and 
figuratively  in  Isa.  60:7.  In  Isa.  6:28;  Ezek. 
3:9,  the  word  rendered  "flint"  in  our  A.  V.  is 
tsor  (*^S:),  for  tsoor  C^ISE),  rock.  Flint  proper  was 
the  material  almost'  everywhere  employed  in  early 
prehistoric  time  for  edge  tools  and  weapons, 
prior  to  the  use  of  metals.  Its  hardness,  and  the 
peculiar  sharpness  of  its  edges  when  broken  or 
"  flaked,"  rendered  it  all-important  for  such  ptlr- 
poses  to  primitive  man  ;  and  hence  the  science  of 
prehistoric  archaeology  has  dealt  very  largely  with 
the  study  of  flint  implements,  in  their  wide  distri- 
bution, their  varied  forms,  and  their  .Mages  of 
evolution  from  ruder  and  more  finished  types. 
.Ml  this  lies  back  of  any  Old  festament  references . 
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bal  a  per^btence  in  the  use  of  stone  implements 
for  certain  sacred  purposes,  long  after  metal  tools 
were  in  common  une,  is  alluded  to  by  classical 
writers,  and  appears  in  the  passages  Exod.  4:25, 
and  Joeh.  6:2,  3  (R.  V.  ** knives  of  flint");  see 
further  on  the  subject  in  this  introductory  remarks 
upon  Metals,  ad  fin, 

GLASS.  This  material  was  far  more  familiar 
to  the  ancients  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
goes  back  to  a  great  antiquity.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  Phoenician  invention ;  but  this 
idea  is  entirely  disproved  by  recent  discoveries, 
which  show  the  knowledge  and  manufacture  of 
glass  to  have  existed  in  far  earlier  times  in  Egypt 
The  Phoenicians,  however,  look  it  up,  and  were 
the  great  producers  and  distributers  of  glassware 
through  many  centuries  of  the  ancient  world. 
Egyptian  glass  «nd  glazed  earthenware  have  long 
been  iticognized  as  dating  very  far  back  ;  but  the 
late  discoveries  of  Araelineau,  near  Abydos,  in  the 
royal  tombs,  which  he  regai*ds  as  preceding  Menes, 
and  belonging  from  4000  to  6000  B.  C,  have  re- 
vealed the  surprising  presence  of  glass  vessels 
skillfully  made,  and  glass  inlayings  in  ebony. 
Thejie  obj^is  take  us  back  to  the  verge,  at  least, 
of  the  later  **  Stone  Age  **  (Neolithic)  of  Europe. 
In  all  Egyptian  collections  the  little  statuettes, 
o^irids,  and  scarabei,  of  a  peculiar  rich  blue-green 
glass  or  glazing,  are  among  the  objects  most  fre- 
quently seen.  The  earliest  seat  of  glass  manufac- 
ture may  have  been  very  probably,  as  Perrot  and 
Chipiez  suppose,  the  coast  of  the  Nile  delta.  Here 
ttie  sand,  and  the  coast  plants  that  were  burned 
for  the  needed  alkalies,  were  abundant.  As  the 
Phoenician  cities  grew  up,  and  trade  with  Egypt 
developed,  a  similar  manufacture  was  established 
along  the  Syrian  coast,  where  at  many  points 
^  glass  factories  flamed  for  twenty-five  hundred 
years  "  (Perrot  and  Chipiez),  some  even  as  late  as 
the  crusading  times.  Their  refuse  remains  to  the 
present  day.  Lartet  (La  Syrie  d'anjourd^hni) 
mentions  it  as  the  site  of  ancient  Sarepta ;  while 
Flinders-Petrie  describes  particularly  the  great 
"ash  bed"  at  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish),  accumulated 
by  generations  of  very  ancient  alkali  makers, 
bamiug  plants  for  the  glass  factories.  Even  now 
the  Arabs  cut  and  bum  alkaline  plants  from  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  sell  the  product  to 
Hebron,  whither  the  manufacture  has  gone  from 
the  sea  coast,  and*  where  a  great  variety  of  glass 
articles,  to  some  extent  modernized,  but  preserving 
erident  traces  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  types, 
are  manufactured  now.  Some  of  the  rich  blues 
and  greens  strongly  recall  the  old  Egyptian  prod- 
ucts. The  examination  of  large  collections  of 
ancient  glass,  such  as  those  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  shows  the  fact,  which 
has  been  noted,  that  (as  with  gems)  the  ancients 
seemed  to  have  cared  less  for  transparency  than 
we  do,  and  more  for  designs  and  patterns  in  opaque 
or  translucent  material  The  Phoenicians  made 
both  opaque  and  transparent  glass,  the  latter  in 
some  cases  nearly  colorless;  but  the  favorite 
style  appears  to  have  been  the  banded  work, 
where  clear  and  opaque  glass  in  various  colors 
were  intermingled  in  layers,  ribbons,  or  agatelikc 
patterns.  The  wonderful  iridescence,  frequently 
seen  in  ancient  gUss  objects,  is  by  no  means 


original,  but  is  due  to  a  change  consequent  upon 
long  burial,  whereby  the  glass  has  become  minutely 
Assured  and  laminated,  giving  rise  to  "  interfere 
ence  "  colors,  or  has  perhaps  undergone  some  form 
of  molecular  alteration.  It  is  occasionally  seen  some- 
what in  modern  glass  that  has  lain  in  ihe  ground, 
and  it  has  also  been  artificially  imitated  by  recent 
manufacturers,  for  its  beauty,  as  in  the  'Mrised 
glass"  and  "Favrile  glass,"  of  our  finest  ware- 
houses and  exhibitions  of  art.  The  use  of  metal- 
lic oxides  for  coloring  glass  and  enamel,  and  the 
manufacture  of  imitation  gems  and  precious  stones  ' 
therefrom,  were  early  familiar.  Colored  glass 
beads  and  pendants  are  often  seen  in  Phoenician 
jewelry,  mingled  with  gold  and  real  stones,  pro- 
ducing handsome  effects,  but  not  in  accord  with 
modem  taste  in  thus  associating  the  real  and  the 
artificial.  Glass  beads  of  ancient  type,  probably 
Phoenician,  are  found  widely  disseminated,  in 
Africa,  Comwall,  and  Ireland.  Paintings  at  Beni 
Hassan  illustrate  the  process  of  glass  blowing 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  also  knew  how  to  cut 
nnd  engrave  it;  they  also  inlaid  it  with  gold, 
enamel,  etc.,  and  imitated  precious  stones,  hiome 
of  the  enormous  gems  described  by  ancient  writers 
were  probably  colored  glass.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  all  the  Old  Testament  references 
to  "glasses"  or  "looking-glasses  *'  (R.  V.  ''mirrors") 
are  to  mirrors  of  polished  metal.  The  reflecting 
capacity  of  glass  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
apparently  not  our  method  of  "silvering"  it  with 
an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury. 

GOLD,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words: 

1.  ZatO'hawb'  (Heb.  ^"^Ji  y^Uow^  golden\  from 
partially  used  roots,  having  the  idea  of  shining, 
being  bright  (Gen.  2:11,  12).  In  Job  37:22  it  is 
used  figuratively  for  a  brilliant  sky,  A.  V.  "  fair 
weather  ;"  R.  V.  "  golden  splendor ;"  perhaps  as 
we  say  a  "northwest  clear-off,"  with  its  brilliant 
golden  sunset ;  or  possibly  there  may  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  aurora  borealis,  a  rare  phenomena  in 
the  latitude  of  Palestine,  but  one  that  might  oc- 
casionally be  seen,  and  produce  a  strong  impres- 
sion. In  Zech.  4:12,  A.  V.  "golden  oil,"  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  clear  yellow  liquid.  The  root  ideas  are 
of  luster  and  color. 

2.  Beh'-Ua-  (Heb.  *^^5,  clipping,  dug  out), 
properly  metal  in  a  crude  state,  "  golden  ore."  So 
Job  22:24 ;  while  in  v.  26  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered "  defense  "  in  A.  V.  The  verb  has  the  ideas 
successively  to  ci*/,  att  off,  make  difftcuH,  fortify ; 
hence  defense ;  but  it  seems  more  simple  and  more 
consonant  with  the  ideas  of  the  context  to  render 
it  here  as  in  R.  V,  "  treasure ;"  the  righteous  man 
shall  prosper  temporally  and  acquire  gold  and 
silver  in  abundance,  but  his  richest  possession,  his 
treasure  (v.  26)  and  his  delight  (v.  26)  shall  be  in 
God  himself.  In  Job  28:19  it  is  again  rendered 
gold.  Beh'-txer  seems  to  stand  in  contrast  with 
paioz  (3),  as  implying  native  gold,  whether  found 
in  placer  deposits,  in  grains  and  nuggets,  or  as  oc- 
curring in  rocks,  to  be  smelted  out;  while  the  other 
word  has  the  idea^of  gold  that  has  been  refined. 

3.  Pawx  (Heb.  TB,  to  separate,  pfirify,  as  metals 
from  the  ore),  this  noun  occurs  in  Psa.  19:10 :  21:3 ; 
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119:127;  Prov.  8:19;  Cant.  6:11;  Isa.  18:12;  Lam. 
4:2,  and  is  usually  rendered  **  fine  gold,"  *■*'  most 
fine  gold/*  etc.  In  Psa.  19:10  the  familiar  line 
of  Watts,  **gold  that  has  the  furnace  passed/'  is 
probably  very  exact,  although  the  LXX  renders 
the  word  by  Gr.  XiOog  ufuoc  and  XP^^^^^  arrvpov  as 
though  native  gold,  a  signification  that  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  preceding  nouu. 

4.  8eg-ore^  (Heb.  *T^^9»  ^^^  ^^^  «Pi  '•  e.,  a 
thing  kept  closed,  a  treasure,  R.  V.  marg.,  Job 
28:15),  means  treasured  or  precious  gold  (1  Kings 
6:20,  21 ;  7:49,  60;  10:21 ;  2  Chron.  4:20,  22;  9:20, 
"  pure  gold  **  in  both  versions). 

The  above  four  terms,  therefore,  present  the 
idea  of  gold  as  (1)  the  bright  yellow  metal,  which 
is  (2)  gathered  from  the  soil  or  taken  from  the 
rock,  in  a  condition  in  which  it  may  be  used  to 
some  extent  as  it  is  either  hammered  or  melted, 
but  is  (3)  purified  and  refined  for  choicer  purposes, 
while  in  any  of  its  forms  it  is  (4)  treasured  with 
care.  Two  other  words  occur  which  are  poetical 
in  their  use. 

5.  KtIi'4Jiem  (Oeb.  Qf?5»  W^*^  ttore^  or  Aoarrf), 
kindred  in  meaning  to  (4).  This  root  idea  appears 
in  Job  31:24;  but  usually  the  word  seems  to  have 
only  the  general  sense  of  gold  (Job  28:16,  19;  Psa. 
46:9;  Prov.  26:12;  Lam.  4:1;  Dan.  10:6,  A.  V. 
often  "fine,"  or  "pure"  gold).  In  Cant.  6:11  it 
is  joined  with  (3)  above,  in  the  phrase  keth'-em  pawx 
(TB  0r2),  a  store  of  gold,  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "the 
most  fine  gold."  In  Isa.  13:12  kdh'-em  o^feer' 
(^"•DIN  DnS),  rendered  A.  V.  "  the  golden  wedge 
of  Ophir;"  R.  V.  "pure  gold  of  Ophir,"  and  the 
same  phrase  in  Job  28:16;  Psa.  46:9,  is  given 
simply  "gold  of  Ophir." 

6.  Khato-rooU  (Heb.  ^1*^^,  derivation  not  clear) 
is  referred  to  the  verb  khaw-rats'  ()^^,  to  cut 
offy  make  pointed)^  and  is  applied  to  gold  as 
eagerly  sought  for.  From  a  kindred  root  khaw- 
maa'  (pls^,  to  wrong^  oppress^  comes  the  noun 
khaw-mawce'  (^7 7»  violence),  used  by  metaphor 
(Amos  8:10)  for  wealth  gotten  by  wrong  and  op- 
pression. But  in  any  case  the  word  is  frequent 
as  a  simple  name  for  gold  (Psa.  68:13,  "yellow 

Sold;"  Prov.  3:14;  8:10;  16:16;  Zech.  9:3,  ren- 
ered  "  choice,"  "  fine,"  etc.). 

7.  Khroo-so8'(Gr.xpv(j6g\  K1iroo'-9eh-on{xpi}oeoQ^ 
made  of  gold)^  occur  in  many  New  Testament 
passages. 

Gold,  from  its  color,  its  malleability,  its  dura- 
bility, and  its  occurrence  native  in  the  metallic 
state,  was  doubtless  the  first  metal  to  attract  the 
attention  of  early  man.  In  prehistoric  archieol- 
ogy,  however,  it  does  not  appear  much,  or  at  all, 
until  well  into  the  Bronze  Age ;  Ametineau  finds  it 
in  a  silver  alloy  of  4000  B.  C.  in  his  latest  explora- 
tions near  Abydos.  But  once  within  the  historic 
period,  it  assumes  great  prominence,  both  in  early 
remains  and  later  in  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers,  and  seems  to  have  been  long  used  with  an 
abundance  unknown  to  the  modern  world.  A  large 
part  of  the  gold  now  known  exists  in  the  form  of 
coin  or  bullion,  and  is  thus  withdrawn  from  use 
in  the  arts ;  while  anciently  it  was  not  so  much 
employed  as  the  "medium  of  exchange,"   but 


rather  as  an  article  of  value  and  beauty.  Gold 
coin,  in  our  sense,  is  late.  Egyptian  representa- 
tions  show  gold  as  weighed  out  in  the  form  of 
rings  (Gen.  48:21;  1  Chron.  21:26;  28:14;  Exra 
8:25,  26),  and  many  similar  references  to  payment 
by  weight,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Gen.  18:2 ; 
24:22,  etc.,  give  us  earlv  references  to  wealth  in 
gold.  In  Exod.  12:36 ;  82:3, 4  ;  85:22 ;  87,  passim  ; 
Num.  81:60-64,  etc.,  we  see  great  abundance  of 
gold  jewelry  and  other  objects,  at  later  periods  ; 
while  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  the  ac- 
counts are  surprising  (1  Chron.  22:14, 16;  1  Kings  6: 
21,  22 ;  ch.  10,  passim ;  2  Chron.  1: 16;  chaps.  8  and 
9,  passim),  but  not  more  so  than  those  given  by 
classical  authors,  as  to  the  enormous  amounts  of 
gold  possessed  by  ancient  monarchs,  and  the  lavish 
use  of  it  for,  decorations  and  furniture  in  the 
temples  and  palaces.  With  the  accounts  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  queen  of  Sheba  may  be  compared, 
e.  g.,  that  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Si&rdanapalua,  as 
given  by  Athenseus,  which  was  made  of  perfumed 
woods,  with  enormous  quantities  of  gold,  and  kept 
burning  for  fifteen  days.  Explorat ion  is  constantly 
bringing  to  light  treasures  of  gold  work  through- 
out the  ancient  lands  of  the  East,  besides  all  that 
is  already  preserved  in  museums  and  collections, 
and  all  that  has  been  captured,  destroyed,  and 
remelted,  through  centuries  of  war  and  pillage. 

The  gold  of  the  ancient  world  must  represent,  in 
the  first  place,  a  great  amount  of  "placer"  de- 
posits, accumulated  during  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary  time,  from  the  erosion  of  rock  sources,  per- 
haps not  very  rich,  but  sufficient  to  yield  consid- 
erable amounts  at  many  points  by  this  natural 
process  of  concentration  long  undisturbed.  Mostt 
of  these  deposits  must  have  been  worked  out  at  an 
early  day ;  others  lasted  down  to  classical  times, 
but  have  now  long  been  exhausted.  At  present 
the  regions  covered  by  the  ancient  civilizations,  or 
in  intercourse  with  them,  yield  but  the  merest  frac- 
tionof  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  which  comeschiefly 
from  tho  Americas  and  Australia,  and  next  from 
South  Africa,  the  Urals  and  Siberia.  These  latter 
lands  may  have  yielded,  at  times,  portions  of  their 
gold  to  the  ancient  world  ;  as  Heitxlotus  refers  to 
it  among  the  Scythians,  an  indefinite  term  for  the 
peoples  of  northern  and  western  Asia.  The  bib- 
lical sources — Sheba,  Ophir,  Uphaz,  etc. — have 
been  endlessly  discussed ;  and  though  good  argu- 
ments exist  for  both  India  and  Arabia,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Ophir  was  in  the  former,  from 
the  thoroughly  East  Indian  character  of  the  asso- 
ciated products  mentioned  as  brought  thence 
in  1  Kings  10:11,  22;  and  2  Chron.  9:10,  21 
{aJmug  or  algum  being  generally  regarded  as  san- 
dal wood),  and  from  the  length  of  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  trips  made,  which  suggests  a  much 
farther  country  than  the  neighboring  Arabia.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sheba  is  probably  southern  Arabia, 
a  region  whicli  yielded  many  rich  products  in 
ancient  times.  Both  Diodoriis  and  Strabo  refer 
to  Arabia  as  furnishing  gold,  though  it  is  not 
found  there  now;  the  placers  are  doubtless  ex- 
hausted, and  their  sources  undiscovered  or  lost. 
Diodorus  (iii,  12,  14)  describes  the  gold  mines 
at  a  place  known  as  Eshuranib,  in  the  Bisharee 
District,  worked  by  captives  and  convicts,  under 
strict  military  guard.    Here  the  process  was  much 
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the  same  aff  our  qiuirtz  mining,  but  with  very 
simple  applinncea ;  the  rock  wad  broken  up  small 
with  hammers,  then  pounded  in  stone  mills  or 
troughs  with  iron  pestles,  then  washed  on  inclined 
tabled,  and  the  gold  thus  separated  was  afterward 
refined  in  crucibles.  The  Old  Testament  has  much 
to  saj  of  **  beaten  "  gold,  **  hammered  "  gold,  and 
**  OTerlaying  '*  with  gold.  The  ancients  knew  the 
art  of  gilding,  much  like  ours  ;  but  we  find  many 
articles  of  Assyrian  and  other  work  that  are 
heavily  plated  with  gold ;  and  there  are  objects  of 
later  Indian  manufacture  now  in  England  that 
show  this  same  style,  e.  g.,  a  life-size  tiger's  head, 
part  of  a  support  of  a  tlirone  belonging  to  Tippoo 
Saib,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  thick,  ham- 
mered gold,  now  in  Windsor  Castle  (comp.  Solo- 
mon*s  lion  throne,  1  Kings  10:18-20;  2  Chron. 
9:17-19).  So  the  great  image  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  (Dan.  8: 1)  must  eridently  have  been  **golden** 
only  in  thin  exterior  plating,  probably  over  wood. 
Thid  idea  was  afterward  taken  up  in  Greece  by 
Phidias  and  applied  to  his  celebrated  works. 
That  such  was  the  usual  construction  of  smallefr 
** golden**  and  "silver"  idols  also  is  implied  in 
Isa.  41:7;  44:12,  18,  and  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
;*  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  **  (Baruch,  6:89,  50,  57,  70), 
in  the  vivid  account  there  given  of  the  Chaldean 
images  of  the  gods. 

HYACINTH.    See  Jacinth. 

IRON  (Heb.  bna,  bar-zele',  from  a  Chaldee 
n»t,  T^,  boMMTtu'y  to  pierce  or  tramfiz).  This 
word  Is  undisputed,  and  is,  of  course,  frequent, 
both  literally  and  in  metaphors  of  strength, 
etc  In  its  first  occurrence  (Gen.  4:22)  it  is  ques- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Evans  {Ancient  Broiae  Imple- 
menU\  and  can  hardly  be  taken  literally,  from  the 
immense  priority  of  the  use  of  copper  and  bronze 
to  that  of  iron,  as  clearly  shown  in  prehistoric 
archaeology.  But  the  expression  is  simple  enough 
in  iu  general  sense,  describing  Tubal-(^in  as  the 
pioneer  in  metallurgical  arts,  without  implying 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  their  later  ad- 
vances. Iron  was  probably  also  known  and 
worked  to  a  small  extent  long  before  it  became 
frequent ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  perishes 
by  oxidation  would  obliterate  the  evidences  of  its 
limited  use.  Iron  was  familiar  to  the  civilized 
natkms  of  the  ancient  world.  Homer  has  many 
references  to  it,  though  with  an  association  of 
value  that  indicates  it  as  still  somewhat  rare  and 
choice.  It  was  freely  used  among  the  .Etruscans, 
Egyptians,  and  Assyrians,  as  shown  by  explorations, 
and  auKHig  the  Canaanites,as  seen  in  the  Old  Testa- 
inent  records.  Layard  found  Assyrian  articles  of 
iron  coated  with  bronze,  which  generally  crumbled 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  would  seem  that  its  use 
was  especially  for  tools  and  weapons  of  attack, 
while  bronze  and  the  copper  alloys  were  for  de- 
fensive armor  and  objects  that  did  not  need  hard- 
ness and  sharpness  of  edge  and  point.  Thus 
(foliath  was  clad  in  bronze  armor,  like  Homer's 
'kxatoi  ;f«Aia);firdwfc,  but  his  spearhead  was  of 
iron  (1  Sam.  17:5-7).  By  the  time  of  David*s 
later  years  it  was  not  only  abundant  (1  Chron. 
22:3;  29:2),  but  had  come  to  be  more  so  than 
bronze  (29:7;  Isa.  60:17);  thew  passages  show- 
inc  a   relative    estimate    of    the   metals   much 


like  our  own,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
Homer  above  noted,  at  a  period  nearly  correspond- 
ing. In  Isa.  44:12,  and  more  fully  detailed  in 
Ecclus.  88:28,  we  find  vivid  and  familiar  pictures 
of  the  forge  and  the  smithy.  The  Old  Testament 
references  to  iron  are  very  varied  ;  thus  it  appears 
in  general  among  the  spoils  of  war  (Num.  31:22; 
2  Sam.  8:8),  for  chariots — probably  sheathed  or 
plated  with  it  (Josh.  17:16,  18;  Judg.  1:19;  4:3, 
13)— King  Og's  bedstead  (Dent.  3:11),  the  huge 
spearhead  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  17:7),  for  axes  and 
axheads  (Deut.  19:5 ;  2  Kings  6:5,  6 ;  Isa.  10:34), 
for  stonecutting  tools  (Deut.  27:6),  saws,  harrows, 
etc.  (2  Sam.  12:31);  a  stylus  for  engraving  (Job 
19:24;  Jer.  17:1),  and  often  for  bonds  or  fetters 
(Psa.  105:18;  107:10;  149:8);  also  as  a  figure  of 
strong  dominion,  an  iron  scepter  or  mace  (2:9),  etc 
In  these  latter  and  other  similar  passages,  as  Deut. 
28:48,  the  literal  and  figurative  uses  of  the  word 
blend  into  each  other  so  as  not  always  to  be  read- 
ily distinguished.  Thus  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  "iron  furnace**  (Deut.  4:20;  1  Kings  8:51; 
and  Jer.  11:4)  has  an  actual  or  metaphorical  refer- 
ence  to  the  servitude  in  Egypt ;  the  accounts  in 
Exodus  refer  only  to  brickmaking,  and  in  Psa.  81: 
6  to  pottery ;  but  other  forms  of  hard  labor  may 
well  have  been  involved. 

FigpiratiTe.  In  clearly  figurative  uses  it  is 
often  applied  to  ideas  of  physical  strength,  en- 
durance, etc.  (Deut.  33:25  ;  Mic.  4:13 ;  Job  40:18; 
Dan.  7:7,  19),  and  in  mixed  symbols  (1  Kings  22: 
II;  2  Chron.  18:10;  and  the  striking  similes  of 
Dan.  2:32-45);  and  likewise  to  purely  moral  quali- 
ties, in  either  good  or  bad  senses — firm,  unyielding 
(Jer.  1:18;  and  Isa.  48:4);  with  the  last  compare 
the  epithet  so  frequently  applied  to  Israel,  "a 
stiffnecked  people  **  (Exod.  82:9 ;  83:3,  5 ;  Deut 
9:6,  13 ;  2  C:hron.  80:8,  etc.).  In  Deut  28:23  it  is 
used  with  great  vividness  to  depict  the  parched 
and  hardened  ground  in  a  protracted  drought ;  and 
so  of  a  rainless  sky  (Lev.  26:19).  In  Ezek.  4:3 
the  "  iron  pan  **  to  be  used  by  the  prophet  as  a 
sign  against  Jerusalem  of  the  coming  siege  is 
compared  with  the  portable  screens  for  archers, 
etc.,  represented  on  Assyrian  sculptures. 

As  to  the  use  of  steel,  the  process  of  carbonizing 
iron  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  combined  hardness 
and  toughness,  and  the  tempering  quality,  so 
valuable  in  all  the  mechanical  uses  of  steel  tools, 
was,  no  doubt,  early  discovered,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  among  some  East  Indian  tribes,  perhaps 
by  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  and  an  ore, 
certainly  by  some  form  of  the  "  cementation  ** 
process,  i.  e.,  heating  iron  in  closed  receptacles 
with  charcoal  or  other  vegetable  matter.  The 
Chalybes  of  Pontus  (a  Hittite  tribe)  were  noted  as 
iron  workers  at  an  early  date,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  Prometheus  of  j^schylus ;  probably  this  was 
steel.  Pliny  says  that  in  his  time  the  best  steel 
came  from  CHiina,  and  the  next  best  from  Parthia. 
The  word  steel  in  our  A.  V.  is  not  frequent,  though 
plainly  such  is  the  probable  sense  of  ^J*??  (bar- 
zeV)  in  the  passages  above  cited  referring  to  tools, 
or  to  a  stvlus  for  engniving  on  stone.  In  2  Sam. 
22:86;  Psa.  18:34;  and  Job  20:24  the  phrase 
n^inj  nUJ]?  (keh'-iheth  nekh^^haw',  A.V."  bow 
of  steel ;  '*  R.  V.  **  brass  *')  is  evidently  tempered 
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bronze,  not  steel,  nor  (as  some  commentators  have 
strangely  suggested)  copper.  Also  in  Jer.  15:12 
the  word  rendered  *'  steel "  is  I^'*??^?  {nekh-o*- 
Mhiih\  again  tempered  bronze  (R.  V.  **  brass  ") ; 
but  the  "  northern  iron  "  of  the  same  verse  sug- 
gests the  celebrated  steel  of  Damascus,  or  the 
Parthian  and  Pontic  steel  above  alluded  to;  so 
also  the  "  bright  iron"  (Ezek.  27:19  ;  nid^  bns, 
bar-ieV  aw-sltoih',  forged^  or  toroiiglU  iron)  may 
also  mean  steel.  The  word  *^TTJS,  pel-aw-dot/i'^ 
(Nah.  2:3)  is  by  some  referred  to  steel,  flashing  in 
the  sun.  Gesenius  aptly  suggests  the  scythes  of  war 
chariots  (R.  V.  **  flash  of  steel "),  but  the  compari- 
Fon  "  like  torches  "  (v.  4)  has  more  the  suggestion 
of  the  gleam  of  sunlight  from  polished  "brass" 
or  bronze.  The  whole  passage  is  full  of  action, 
and  pictures  a  charge  of  ancient  chariots  with  re- 
markable vividness. 

JACINTH  (or  HYACINTH).  This  name  is 
now  applied  to  the  orange-red  and  red-brown  va- 
rieties of  zircon  (silicate  of  zirconia) ;  but  the 
classical  vcikivBo^^  Jmo-ak'-in-ihos  (Rftv.  21:20; 
vaKivOivo^^  hoo-ak-in'-thee-nos^  Rev.  9:17)  appears 
rather  to  have  been  our  blue  sapphire.  Yet  there 
is  some  uncertainty  regarding  it,  as  Pliny  speaks 
of  it  as  golden  colored ;  generally,  however,  the 
classical  hi/acitiihus  was  blue.  In  Rev.  2 1:20  (Or. 
vuKivdoc^  hoo-ak'-in-thm)  it  no  doubt  means  sap- 
phire; in  R.  V.  it  is  used  instead  of  "ligure"  in 
the  accounts  of  the  breastplate  (Exod.  28:19 ;  and 
39:12)  ;  and  in  these  cases  apparently  a  deep  yel- 
low gem  is  meant,  possibly  our  zircon-hyacinth 
(see  Ijgcre).  Yet  as  the  LXX  uses  vaKivdivog 
(for  rj2rij/cA*-a^'-/e/A)  in  all  the  descriptions  of  the 
tabernacle  furnishings,  where  blue  is  employed  in 
the  English  versions,  and  evidently  meant;  and  as 
various  ancient  writers  mention  the  hyacinthut  as 
of  some  shade  of  blue  there  can  be  little  question 
of  its  being  our  sapphire.   See  Ligure  ;  Sappuirk. 

JASPER  (Hcb.  ripd;,  yaw-Bhef^y';  Gr. 
laoTTiq^  ee'as-ph).  Great  uncertainty  hangs  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ee'-as-pis  among  the 
ancients.  The  name  is  now  limited  to  the  richly 
colored  and  strictly  opaque  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  fine  ornamental  stones,  and  were  largely 
used  for  seals,  cylinders,  etc.,  by  the  ancients,  but 
are  totally  remote  fi*om  any  idea  of  great  precious- 
ness  or  great  brilliancy.  As  near  as  we  can  gather 
from  Pliny's  descriptions,  the  stone  that  he  called 
ianpis — following  Theophrastus — seems  to  have 
included  several  kinds  of  delicately  colored  trans- 
lucent varieties  of  quartz  (the  chalcedonies);  he 
especially  mentions  blue,  green,  and  rosy  tints. 
If  so,  \%hat  is  now  called  chrysoprase  would  be 
included  here.  But  these,  also,  however  beautiful, 
are  lacking  in  the  elements  of  brilliancy  and  rarity. 
Probably  some  other  minerals  also  were  classed 
by  Pliny  as  ianpin^  perhaps  the  delicate  green 
jades  and  other  semitransparent  stones  of  rich, 
light  colors.  Doubtless  we  should  translate  the 
phraseology  of  John  in  Rev.  21:11  (as  in  Exod. 
24:10;  and  Rev.  21:18,  elsewhere  alluded  to)  not 
as  a  specific  assertion  oif  certain  optical  properties 
belonging  to  the  stone  named,  but  rather  as  an 
attempt    to    illustrate,  from    various    combined 


sources,  conceptions  too  glorious  for  descriptioa 
*•  Her  light  was  like  unto  a  stoae  most  precious, 
even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal  "—  a  light 
more  beautiful  than  words  can  depict,  with  the 
rich  sky-blue  (or  gi-cen  or  rosy  or  mingled  opaline) 
hues  of  an  ee-aa'-ptM  and  the  transparency  of  crystal! 

LEAD  (Ileb.  n^Eir  or  n^cr,  o-feh'-i-eth),  very 
plainly  indicated  as  this  metal,  from  its  heaviness 
(Exod.  15:10)  and  its  ready  dissipation  by  oxidise 
ing  at  high  temperatures  (Jer.  6:29 ;  comp.  Ecclua. 
22:14  and  47:18);  a  very  heavy  metal,  less  valu- 
able than  tin.  It  was  used  for  weights  (Zech.  5: 
7.  8)  and  for  filling  in  inscriptions  cut  in  rock 
(Job  19:24;  also  Num.  31:22;  Ezek.  22:18,  20; 
27:12).  The  word  translated  "  plumb  line  "  (Amos 
7:7,  8)  is  ^^^.  (an-awk^,  and  like  the  English  ren- 
dering implies  a  probable,  though  not  »ecessarT 
idea  of  lead  as  the  material  of  the  weight  In 
Zech.  4:10  the  word  "plummet"  is  b-'HS  -,2^ 
{ch'-ben  bed-eel^  a  weight  of  tin,  literally  **  stone 
of  tin;"  while  in  Zech.  6:8  the  "weight  of  lead" 
is  n-crrr  ^a^  (€h'J>m  hah-o-feh'-reth),  "stone  of 
lead."  It  is  needless  to  seek  specific  details  of 
composition  in  such  references.  Any  heavy  sub- 
stance may  thus  be  employed ;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  the  commonest  ores  of  these 
two  metals,  cassiterite  or  tinstone  (oxide  of  tin) 
and  galena  (sulphide  of  lead),  are  very  heavy  min- 
erals, and  a  piece  of  either  of  them  would  serve 
well  to  suspend  a  plumb  line.  But  the  use  of 
*)?9»  **t'tone,"  in  the  sense  of  a  weight,  is  early 
and  familiar  in  Hebrew;  thus  Isa.  34:11, '"stones 
of  emptiness  "  (A.  V.)  is  "  plummet  of  emptiness  " 
in  R.  v.,  and  better  rendered  by  Gesenius  "  plum- 
met of  desolation,"  and  so  in  vanous  references. 
Other  ancient  uses  of  lead  were  for  making  solder 
(Isa.  41:7)  for  tablets  for  writing,  and,  in  very 
early  buildings,  for  fastening  or  filling  in  between 
rough  stone  work,  so  noted  at  Nineveh  by  Layard. 
Oxide  of  lead  has  been  found  also  in  the  glaze 
upon  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  pottery,  as 
among  the  moderns.  Lead  is  a  metal  of  some- 
what frequent  occurrence,  the  only  workable  ore 
being  the  sulphide,  galena.  Wilkinson  {Handbook 
of  Egypt^  p.  403)  speaks  of  lead  mines  at  Jehel  e* 
Rossas,  near  the  Red  Sea,  between  Kosseir  and 
Berenice. 

LIGURE  (Hcb.  tcb,  leh'iliem,  Exod.  28:19; 
39:12).  This  is  a  very  obscui-e  and  unceitain 
name.  The  English  is  a  mere  transliteration  of 
the  Greek  of  the  LXX  and  Josephus;  and  the 
Vulgate  is  the  same,  ligurium.  The  word  is  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  ^v}Ko{>piov  of  Theophras- 
tus. a  stone  which  Pliny  did  not  know.  This  "ap- 
penrs  to  have  been  a  deep-yellow  gem,  its  namt 
relating  to  the  story  that  ii  was  the  solidified  urine 
of  the  lynx.  It  has  also  been  much  confounded 
with  amber,  from  which,  however,  Theophrastus 
clearly  distinguishes  it.  He  refers  to  its  being  a 
favorite  stone  for  engraving  for  signets,  etc.,  which 
fact  agrees  well  with  zircon  (jacinth  or  hyacinth  of 
modern  jewelers),  of  which  engraved  specimens  are 
familiar  in  collections  of  ancient  gems,  and  to 
which  it  is  most  probably  referred.  He  also  sG  tes 
that  it  is  electric,  attracting  light  particles,  eb '. — 
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which  has  led  to  the  confusion  with  amber.  This 
property,  however,  is  possessed  by  various  miner- 
als in  some  degree,  especially  upon  heating  or  rub- 
bing. The  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  the  eminent  authority 
on  ancient  gems,  states  that  the  latter  is  the  case 
with  zircon-hyacinth,  and  also  refers  to  it  as 
greatly  used  for  intaglios  by  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  The  R.  V.  has  "jacinth"  for  "lig- 
ure "  in  the  passages  above  cited,  and  "  amber  " 
in  the  margin  in  the  first. 

T^TMIg^  is  represented  by  the  two  Hebrew  words 
^^?  {ff?ieer)  and  T*©  (8eed\  discussed  under  the 
heads  Chalkstokes  and  Plaster  (q.  v.).  The  lat- 
ter word  is  used  in  Isa.  33:12  and  Amos  2:1 ;  and 
the  former  in  Isa.  27:9,  and  in  a  CHialdee  form 
^^?  igee-rah'^  Dan.  6:5),  the  last  being  rendered 
plaster  in  our  versions.  The  process  of  burning 
lime  (see  Chalkstonks)  was  familiar ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  just  what  the  Hebrew  modes  of 
using  it  were,  or  how  far  lime  and  plaster  were 
discriminated.  Our  modem  chemistry  enables  us 
to  understand  the  nature  and  behavior  of  these 
substances,  theoretically,  far  better  than  the  an- 
cients ;  but  they  certainly  knew  them  practically 
and  used  them  well,  (/arbonate  of  lime  (lime- 
stone), when  heated,  loses  its  carbonic  acid  and 
passes  to  caustic  or  unslaked  lime  (calcium  oxide) ; 
tliis,  on  contact  with  water,  combines  with  it  with 
great  heat,  forming  calcium  hydrate  (slaked  lime), 
which  gradually  takes  up  carbon  dioxide  again 
from  the  air  and  passes  back  to  carbonate.  If 
slaked  lime  be  mixed  with  sand,  we  have  mortar, 
which  becomes  in  hardening  an  artificial  stone  con- 
Slicing  of  grains  of  sand  embedded  in  a  mass  of  car- 
bonate of  Time — very  hard  and  enduring.  Sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum,  alabaster)  contains  a  quantity  of 
water  held  in  the  condition  known  as  "water  of  crys- 
tallization ;"  by  heating  this  water  is  driven  off,  and 
the  anhydrous  sulphate  may  then  be  pulverized,  this 
being  plaster;  on  contact  with  water  the  latter  is 
again  taken  up,  and  the  material  suddenly  solidifies 
or  '*  sets."  Various  combinations  and  applications 
of  these  two  great  lime  products  have  been  used 
for  ages  and  in  many  lands.  Admixtures  of  clay 
with  mortar  yield  certain  forms  of  cement,  and 
the  hydraulic  cement  used  for  masonry  under 
water  is  made  from  argillaceous  limestones. 
Stucco  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  plaster 
with  pulverized  marble,  and  becomes  hard  and  ca- 
pable of  polish  far  beyond  simple  plaster.  White- 
wash is  slaked  lime  (hydrate)  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  be<  spread  thinly  and 
evenly  over  walls,  etc  Probably  all  these  mate- 
rials were  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  possible  to  distinguish  any  precise  terms 
for  them. 

MARBLE  (Heb.  OO,  iJiaynh,  tT^,  shah'-yisk, 
white;  Gr.  /idpfmpoCy  mar' -mar-on;  1  Chron.  29:2 ; 
Cant,  6:15;  Esth.  1:6;  Rev.  18:12).  In  the  New 
Testarpent  the  only  reference  is  in  Rev.  18:12 
(jtapfrnpo^).  The  term  marble  is  loosely  used  in 
general  for  any  fine-grained  building  or  ornamental 
stone,  not  very  hard,  white  or  of  delicate  color, 
and  taking  a  handsome  polish.  Strictly,  it  refers 
to  crystalline  limestones  possessing  these  qualities, 
but  other  varieties  are  often  included  in  the  term. 


and  even  other  stones.  Palestine  is  a  limestone 
country ;  and  the  word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  has 
its  ordinary  meaning  and  requires  no  discussion. 
From  1  Kings  6:14,  18;  7:10,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  material  was  the  white  or  cream-col- 
ored Jurassic  limestone  of  the  Lebanon,  of  which 
the  sun  temple  at  Baalbec  is  constructed.  In 
Herod^s  temple  true  white  crystalline  marble  was 
largely  employed.  In  the  passage,  Esth.  1:6,  sev- 
eral other  words  are  also  used,  which  our  trans- 
lators refer  to  colored  marbles,  and  the  R.  V.  mar- 
gin suggests  porphyry  and  alabaster  as  included. 

MORTAR,  or  MORTER,  for  building,  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  the  apparatus  for  grinding  (Heb. 
"^7?n,  Mo'-m«r,  Gen.  11:3;  Exod.  1:14,  etc.  The 
root  ^?n  {khaw-mar^  is  property  to  boU  or  foamy 
though  it* has  some  secondary  meanings;  but  this 
primitive  sense  vividly  suggests  the  slaking  of 
lime  in  our  ordinary  making  of  mortar.  In  an- 
cient buildings  we  ^nd  some  without  any  fasten- 
ing material  at  all,  the  stones  merely  fitted  to- 
gether accurately ;  in  some  cases  lead  was  used, 
and  in  others  iron  clamps ;  but  most  frequently 
we  find  either  bitumen  (Gen.  11:3,  and  many  exist- 
ing ruins  in  Mesopotamia),  clay,  or  some  form  of 
cement  or  mortar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
often  mixed  with  straw,  as  we  use  hair.  Other 
references  to  the  mixing  or  "  treading  *'  of  mor- 
tar, in  this  case  plainly  not  our  lime  mortar,  are 
Isa.  41:26  and  Nah.  8:14 ;  here  ^^n  has  apparently 
its  frequent  meaning  of  clay,  simply,  and  the  ren- 
dering "  mortar  "  in  our  versions  is  not  applicable. 
Another  word,  ^^  (aw-fawr^^  properly  dust  or 
dry  earth,  from  a  root  *^?y  {aw-far%  to  be  pale  or 
whitish),  is  in  some  passages  rendered  "mortar," 
especially  Lev.  14:42,  46 — clay  used  for  filling  in- 
terstices, etc.,  in  walls,  or  for  coating  them.  In 
Ezek.  13:10-16';  22:28,  the  word  morUr  is  sup- 
plied in  our  versions  after  "  untempered,"  where 
either  mortar  or  plaster  may  be  meant,  or  perhaps 
some  form  of  stucco  or  cement,  used  to  protect 
adoht  houses  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  See 
Brick;  Lime;  Plaster. 

NITER  (Heb.  ^n:,  neh'-ther,  Gr.  virpov,  nee^- 
(ron\  a  widely  distributed  name  for  native  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  or  natron,  including  also  the  closely- 
related  minerals  thermonatrite  and  trona.  The 
name  niter  is  now  applied  to  an  entirely  different 
substance — saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash ;  and  its 
use  in  Old  Testament  passages  is  inaccurate  and 
confuses  the  sense.  Natron  occurs  in  nature  only 
in  solution ;  it  contains  ten  molecules  (over  sixty 
per  cent)  of  water,  and  is  essentially  the  same 
material  as  that  commonly  known  as  "washing 
soda."  By  exposure  to  the  air  and  by  heat  more 
or  less  of  this  water  is  lost,  and  several  other 
sodium  carbonates  are  thus  produced,  with  varying 
proportions  of  water,  and  even  the  anhydrous 
salt.  Thermonatrite  and  trona  (abbreviated  from 
natrona)  are  compounds  of  this  kind,  containing 
about  fourteen  and  twenty  per  cent  of  water  re- 
spectively, and  occurring  in  the  evaporated  crusts 
and  deposits  from  alkaline  lakes  in  dry  regions. 
The  principal  ancient  source  was  at  the  "soda 
lakes  "  of  Egypt,  described  by  Pliny  and  Strabo^ 
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as  well  as  by  recent  explorers.  There  are  nine  of 
these  lakes,  the  largest  being  about  five  miles 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  others  much 
smaller ;  they  are  situated  some  sixty  miles  N.  W. 
of  Cairo,  in  the  desert  of  St.  Macarius.  Beneath 
the  general  surface  of  sand  lies  a  heavy  bed  of 
dark  clay  impregnated  with  salt,  gypsum,  and 
carbonate  of  lime;  the  water  leached  from  this 
clay  is  strongly  charged  with  salt  and  with  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  of  soda.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son the  smaller  lakes  evaporate  to  solid  crusts, 
the  larger  concentrate  and  deposit  beds  of  these 
salts,  variously  mixed  in  composition,  but  rich  in 
sodium  carbonates.  The  crusts  are  dug  and 
broken  with  spades  and  poles,  dried  in  the  sun  on 
the  banks,  taken  to  the  Nile — some  thirty  miles — 
and  there  shipped  on  boats  to  Alexandria.  Large 
amounts  are  sent  to  Crete  for  use  in  soap  making, 
and  th<:  material  is  also  widely  employed  in  the 
East  to  ** soften"  the  hard  limestone  waters  for 
drinking.  Similar  deposits  occur  in  other  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  and  largely  in  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, especially  Mono  Lake  and  Owen*s  Lake,  at 
the  latter  of  which  important  soda  works  have 
been  established. 

The  ancients  employed  these  natural  carbonates 
for  washing,  mixed  with  oil  so  as  to  form  a  true 
soap ;  and  this  primitive  though  effective  method 
is  still  in  use.  They  also  made  artificial  vegetable 
alkalies  of  the  same  kind  by  burning  plants  and 
leaching  the  ashes  with  water ;  these  were  desig- 
nated in  Hebrew  as  bore  fna)  and  boreelh'  (^1^3) : 
so  Mai.  8:2.  The  effect  of  pouring  acid  upon 
such  a  carbonate,  producing  violent  effervescence, 
was  evidently  familiar,  from  Prov.  26:20,  where 
the  R.  V.  gives  "soda"  in  the  margin,  correctly, 
for  neh'-ther  (^f??) — *  ^^^'<^  comparison  for  the 
revulsion  of  one  in  sorrow  against  untimely  mirth. 
The  two  words  tuhUher  pn:)  and  ho^reeih'  (TI'Ha) 
occur  together  in  Jer.  2:22,  where  the  latter  is  ren- 
dered "soap'*  in  both  versions,  and  the  former 
"niter"  in  A.  V.  and  "lye"  in  R.  V.;  and  so 
also  the  R.  V.  margin  gives  "  lye "  for  IT^^a  in 
Job  9:30  and  Isa.  1:26,  for  "  never  so  clean  "  and 
"thoroughly"  in  the  text;  while  in  Mai.  8:2  both 
Tersions  render  it  "soap."  The  reference  in 
Isaiah  seems  to  apply  to  the  use  of  such  an  alka- 
line carbonate  as  a  flux  in  the  reduction  and  puri- 
fication of  metals. 

ONYX  (Gr.  ovwf,  on'-ookn  generally  for  Heb. 
B?TO,  gho'-ham),  probably  in  most  cases  the 
stone  still  so  named  (Gen.  2:12;  Ex.  25:7,  etc.). 
The  term  denotes  the  varieties  of  that  stone  that 
show  somewhat  even  bands  or  layers  of  black  or 
dark  tints,  and  white.  When  cut  parallel  to  the 
layers  the  semitransparent  white  bands  show  the 
darker  bands  through  them,  and  suggest  the  finger 
nail,  whence  the  name  ow^.  The  same  word  has 
also  been  used,  both  anciently  and  among  us,  for 
other  translucent  banded  stones,  as  "Mexican  onyx/* 
etc.  (see  Alabaster).  The  word  tho'-ham  (On*«^) 
occurs  quite  often,  and  is  very  variously  rendered 
by  the  LXX,  indicating  great  uncertainty  as  to 
Its  meaning.  References  to  the  Arab,  sahnm^ 
paleness,  and  Mchma^  blackness,  made  by  various 


writers,  give  little  aid,  though  strongly  against 
any  of  the  bright-colored  stones  above  named. 
Josephus,  however,  states  clearly  that  the  stone 
on  the  breastplate  was  onyx,  and  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod  sardonyx — the  variety  of  onyx 
with  bands  of  dark  red  (sardine  or  sardius).  This 
testimony,  from  one  personally  familiar  with  the 
priestly  vestments,  is  incontestible,  and  goes  far 
to  establish  the  same  meaning  for  the  other  cases 
in  which  s/to'-ham  (p^}^)  occurs.  The  K,  V.  gives 
"  beryl "  in  the  margin,  in  several  instances,  but 
there  is  no  probability  of  this  being  meant;  in 
the  case  of  the  engraved  shoulder-pieces  it  Is 
scarcely  possible,  even  apart  from  the  clear  state- 
ment of  Josephus.     See  Agatk. 

PEARLS.  These  cannot  strictly  be  classed 
among  precious  stones,  yet  they  have  always  been 
associated  with  gems  in  connection  with  jewelry, 
and  so  may  be  treated  of  here.  Pearls  are  formed 
by  secretion  in  the  bodies  of  many  kinds  of  mol- 
lusean  shellfish,  and  consist  of  the  same  material 
and  possess  the  same  color  as  the  interior  layers 
of  the  shell  in  which  they  occur.  This  material 
is  partly  mineral  matter  (carbonate  of  lime)  and 
partly  organic  matter.  Most  of  the  pearls  of 
commerce  are  yielded  by  the  so-called  "peart 
oysters,"  which  occur  widely  distributed  along  all 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  scientific  name  of  the  chief  pearl-yielding 
species  is  Mtleagrina  margaritifera.  The  ancient 
pearl  fisheries  were  chiefly  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  latter  still  retain  great  im- 
portance, but  the  former  have  ceased  to  be 
worked  for  a  long  time,  while  Ceylon  and  the 
north  Australian  coast  now  furnish  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  references  to  pearls  In  the  Scriptures 
are  rather  curiously  few,  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment uncertain,  although  we  know  from  ancient 
jewelry  that  pearls  were  familiar  from  very  eariy 
times.  Those  in  Ejrypt  are  presumably  from  the 
Red  Sea,  where  they  were  sotight  and  found  as 
late  as  the  Roman  period.  In  the  Red  Sea  occurs 
also  the  large  delicate  pinna,  or  "wing  shell," 
which  oi'casionally  yields  translucent  pink  pearls, 
greatly  prized  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  It 
seems  probable,  partly  from  the  resemblance  to 
the  Arabic  name  and  partly  from  the  manner  of 
expression,  that  the  word  Heb.  ^^5^?^,  pen-ee- 
neeni'^  always  plural,  so  variously  rendered  by 
Old  Testament  translators  and  in  both  our  versions 
by  nibien  (see  Precious  Stones),  refere  to  pearls 
(job  28:18;  Prov.  3:16;  8:11  ;  20:16;  31:10;  Lam. 
4:7).  This  is  the  view  of  the  rabbis  and  many 
commentators,  yet  the  passage  in  Lamentations 
implies  redness,  and  has  perplexed  the  rendering. 
(Jesenius  would  adopt  pearU  but  for  this,  and  in- 
clines to  the  meaning  red  eoraly  deriving  the  word 
from  ^^B,  paw-radf^  to  divide  or  separate,  qs. 
branching  corals).  Our  revisers,  in  the  margin, 
put  coral  in  this  passage  and  both  pearls  and 
red  coral  in  the  oilier  pHssa^cs.  But  the  pre- 
cious pink  pearls  yielded  by  ilic  Red  Sea  plunas, 
Gr.  izivva^  would  seviii  tu  hulve  the  appurviit  diffi- 
culty. The  very  name  in  the  (ireck  is  almost 
ideniical,   and   perhaps    the   derivation    may   be 
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found  in  connection  with  rP2^B,  pen-ee^-niaw^  and 
^^^r?,  penrte-mee^^  loUhiHy  inuer^  qs.  formed  in 
and  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  shellfish.  It  is 
possible,  also,  as  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  render- 
ings of  the  passages  in  Proverbs  would  suggest, 
that  this  w(Hxi  may  have  possessed  an  indefinite 
meaning,  inclnding  pearls  and  strung  Jewels  or 
beads,  as  of  red  coral,  garnet,  carnelian,  etc. 
Some  of  the  rabbis  hold  that  the  nbia^  beci-o'- 
laJcKj  or  bdellium  of  Gen.  2:12  meant  pearly  used 
collectively  for  the  plural ;  but  this  word  is  very 
uncertain  (see  Boelliitm).  A  feminine  singular 
form,  »TJ^?S,  pen-ifi-naw'^  occurs  once  as  a  proper 
name  (1  Sam.  1:2,  4),  of  the  other  wife  of  Elka- 
nab,  just  as  we  use  Pearl,  and  many  European 
nations  Marguerite,  etc.,  now ;  and  the  same  name 
is  still  met  with  among  Arabic-speaking  people, 
in  almost  the  identical  form  of  1  Samuel 

The  New  Testament  references  (Matt.  13:46, 
Eev.  21:21)  are  perfectly  simple  renderings  of 
Gr.  ftapyaptTiK^  mar-gar-^ -tace^  a  pearL 

PITCH.    See  Asphalt. 

PLASTEE.  This  rendering  (in  R.  Y.  with 
the  old  form  plaister  retained)  is  given  to  the  two 
words  n^  (tee'-akh)  and  T'T?  (seed);  these  are 
derived  respectively  from  n^^  (too'-akh)  to  spread 
upon  or  overlay  wiih  anything,  and  1^  (s^^,  to 
cover  with  lime,  to  plaster,  In  a  more  definite 
sense.  The  noun  T*t3  (setd)  Is  plainly  lime,  from 
Isa.  33:12,  and  Amos  2:1 ;  and  hence,  as  used  in 
Deut.  27:2,  4  (comp.  Josh.  8:32)  it  would  probably 
mean  a  fine  white  mortar.  Plaster,  made  from 
gypsum,  by  heating  it  and  mixing  the  dehydrated 
and  powdered  product  with  water,  must  indeed 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews;  as  gypsum 
occurs  in  the  terraces  along  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  valleys ;  but  it  U  not  quite  clear  whether  this 
was  included  in  "np.  The  Egyptians  seem  to 
have  used  it  freely,  with  colors,  and  overlaid  with 
varnish,  in  their  interior  wall  paintings.  The 
other  word,  n^  {lee'-akhX  seems  more  general ; 
it  is  translated  *'the  daubing'*  (Ezek.  13:12); 
"plaster"  (Lev.  14:42,48,48),  and  "overlay"  of 
silver  plating  (1  Chron.  29:4).  In  Dan.  6:6,  the 
word  is  tXyy  {gee'-rah)^  Chaldaic  form  for  ordinary 
Heb.  *l^?.(yA*er),  properly  lime,  here  probably 
stucco;  gypsum  slabs  (alabaster)  were  much  used 
for  wall  facings  at  Nineveh,  but  not  so  much  at 
Babylon,  where  the  scene  referred  to  occurred. 
See  LiMK  and  Mortar. 

RUBY  (Heb.  VP?,  paw^neen';  "iS.  paw-nee', 
round).  These  words,  rendered  "rubies"  in  A.  V., 
are  extremely  uncertain,  and  were  so  to  the  seventy 
translators,  who  gave  various  renderings.  The 
one  in  Lamentations  is  the  only  one  which  indi- 
cates redness;  the  others  denote  merely  some 
beautiful  and  precious  objects,  are  employed 
iiolely  for  comparison,  and  are  in  every  case  plural. 
From  these  facts,  and  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic  name,  the  suggestion  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  pearls  as  the  meaning  of  pen-ee-neem*,  ^Pr?. 
The  R.  V.  gives  "  pearls  "  and  "  red  coral "  in  the 


margin  in  Job  and  Proverbs,  and  "coral"  in 
Lamentations.  The  rendering  "red  coral"  is 
favored  by  Gesenius  and  others,  and  compared 
with  the  Arab,  panah^  a  branch  ;  but  this  is  vague. 
An  apt  suggestion  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  tact  that  pink  pearls  are  occasionally 
obtained  from  the  shell  known  to  naturalists  as 
pinna^  in  the  Red  Sea.  These  pink  pearls  are 
very  highly  prized  and,  doubtless,  have  been  from 
remote  antiquity.  If  these  were  meant  in  the 
passage  cited,  the  v^ous  renderings  would  be 
greatly  harmonized.  Possibly,  too,  the  name  may 
have  included  not  only  pearls,  but  beads  of  coral, 
red  carnelian,  garnet,  etc.,  or  strung  gems  in  gen- 
eral (see  Pearls).  Kad-kode  (Heb.  "T^"]?,  striking 
fire^  sparkling^  Isa.  64:12;  Ezek.  27:16)  is  ren- 
dered "  agates  "  and  "  coral "  in  the  A.  V. ;  and 
'* rubies"  and  "coral"  in  R.  V.  So  far  as  the 
true  ruby  is  concerned,  it  was  known  to  the  He^ 
brews,  but  more  or  less  confounded,  as  among  all 
the  ancients,  with  spinel  rubies,  garnets,  etc.,  un- 
der the  names  of  anthrax  and  carbuncle  (q.  v.). 

SALT  (Heb.  ribp,  meh'-lakh,  powder;  a^, 
halce\  the  common  substance — ^sodium  chloride — 
familiar  in  various  applications,  in  the  Bible  as 
with  us.  Beds  of  rock  salt  occur  at  many  points 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  called  the  '*  Salt  Sea  "  (Heb. 
nb^n  D^,  yavmi  kam-meh'-lakh,  Gen.  14:3 ;  Num. 
84:12;  Deut.  3:17;  Josh.  3:16;  12:3;  16:2,6; 
18:19),  the  Mediterranean  being  the  "great  sea" 
(Josh.  16:12)  or  the  "sea."  The  flats  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  coated  with  salt 
in  the  dry  season;  these  or  similar  spots  are 
alluded  to  (Deut.  29:23  ;  Zeph.  2:9 ;  and  Jer.  17:6); 
and  some  locate  here  the  "  vallev  of  salt "  (2  Sam. 
8:13 ;  2  Kings  14:7;  Psa.  60,  title).  The  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  intensely  salt  and  bitter,  from 
the  large  amount  of  magnesium  salts  that  they 
contain,  having  the  composition  of  "a  half- 
exhausted  mother-liquor  "  (Le  Oonte)  from  which 
most  of  the  sodium  salts  have  been  deposited,  as 
well  as  the  lime  salts,  during  a  long  and  extreme 
concentration  since  the  time  when  the  lake  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
to  hundreds  of  feet  above  its  present  level.  The 
preserving  properties  of  salt  were  well  known ;  its 
use  by  the  Phoenicians  in  curing  fish  is  plain  from 
Neh.  13:16;  this  salt  they  evidently  made  from 
Mediterranean  water,  as  they  had  doubtless  done 
for  ages. 

Fig^nrative.  In  the  East  salt  has  long  been 
regarded  as  possessing  a  certain  sacred  character, 
so  that  partaking  of  it  together  was  regarded  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship  and  faithfulness  (2  CHiron. 
1 3:5) ;  this  idea  appears  in  a  strictly  religious  sense, 
as  between  God  and  men  (Num.  18:19),  and  hence 
in  the  offering  of  all  sacrifices  salt  was  essential 
(Lev.  2:13 ;  Ezra  6:9 ;  Ezek  43:24  ;  and  Mark  9:49, 
A.  v.).  In  this  last  passage,  where  "  and,"  intro- 
ducing the  second  clause,  has  tlie  comparative 
sense  of  "as,"  frequently  implied  in  Hebrew 
parallelisms,  the  latter  clause  Is  omitted  from  the 
text  in  the  R.  V.  and  referred  to  the  margin  as 
perhaps  a  later  scholium.  The  same  practice 
was  general  in  regard  to  sacrifices  among  the 
ancient  nations. 
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Id  a  figurative  sense  for  purifying  and  pi-e^erv- 
ing  influences,  it  is  spoken  of  in  Matt.  5:18 ;  Mark 
9:60;  Luke  14:34;  Col,  4:«.  In  these  references 
in  the  evangelists  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  popular 
belief  that  salt  can  lose  its  virtue ;  Pliny  seems  to 
recognize  this  idea  (xxzi,  89, 44)  in  speaking  of  sal 
tabe$ee7iM.  This  belief  might  ari^e  from  the  use 
of  impure  rock  salt  or  mixed  saline  and  earthy 
deposits  from  the  Dead  Sea  flats,  etc.,  from  which 
the  salt  would  dissolve  out,  leaving  only  a  Waste- 
less and  useless  residue. 

In  Judg.  9:46  is  a  reference  to  the  custom  of 
strewing  salt  over  the  ruins  of  a  captured  town, 
thus  figuratively  devoting  it  to  desolation.  In 
2  Kings  2:20,  the  idea  of  purification  is  again 
seen  in  Elisha^s  **  healing  **  of  the  spring.  These 
two  symbolic  acts  illustrate  two  contrasted  asso- 
ciations connected  with  salt  in  the  Eastern  mind. 

SAPPHIRE  (Heb.  ^"'EO,  tap-peer';  Gr. 
a&ir^ipoq^  tap'-fi-ros).  The  sapphiros  of  the  an- 
cients was  not  our  sapphire,  the  transparent  blue 
corundum,  but  usually  the  opaque  stone  known  to 
us  as  lapis  lazuli,  varying  from  ultramarine  to 
dark  violet  blue.  With  this  were  doubtless  in- 
cluded some  other  blue  stones,  especially  the  rich 
blue  chalcedony  now  called  sapphirine  quartz,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  cyanite  and  even  possibly 
some  true  sapphires.  Lapis  lazuli  is  frequent  in 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  jewelry,  and  was 
evidently  familiar  and  highly  prized.  Sapphirine 
quartz  was  much  employed  for  Babylonian  cylin- 
der seals.  Both  of  these  stones  are  good  material 
for  engraving  upon;  while  true  sapphire  is  too 
bard  for  any  ordinary  tools.  The  objection  raised 
by  some  that  the  remarkable  passage  in  Exod. 
24:10 — the  vision  of  God  as  seen  by  Moses  and 
the  elders  of  Israel — implies  transparency,  doea 
not  apply  to  "a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone, 
and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness." 
They  are  plainly  an  attempt  to  describe  an  intense 
depth  and  beaUty  of  color  resembling,  but  surpass- 
ing, that  of  the  sky.  The  word  "and,"  moreover, 
distinguishes  the  two  descriptions  of  color  and  of 
transparency;  and  there  Is  no  more  Implication 
from  this  comparison  that  the  sapphire  was  a 
transparent  stone  than  there  is  regarding  gold,  in 
the  similar  case  in  the  Revelation,  where  John  de- 
scribes the  heavenly  city  as  *'of  pure  gold  as  it 
were  transparent  glass." 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  modern  sapphire 
was  the  hyacinth  (or  jacinth)  of  the  ancients. 
Greek  tnythology  tells  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was 
transformed  into  a  flower  bearijig  his  name.  This 
was  not  our  hyacinth,  but  apparently  the  blue 
flag ;  or,  some  have  thought,  the  larkspur.  The 
name  was  then  transferred  to  a  clear  blue  gem  ; 
and  hence  we  may  so  understand  the  biblical 
hyacinth  or  jacinth^-certainly  at  least  in  Rev. 
21:20.  The  stone  now  so  called  Is  entirely  differ- 
ent, comprising  the  orange-red  and  red-brown 
varieties  of  zircon.    See  Jacinth. 

SAEDINE  or  SAEDIUS  (Heb.  B'lN,  o'-dem; 
Gr.  adpSiofy  sar'-dee-os).  The  name  sard,  derived 
from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  is  applied  to  the  deep  red 
or  brownish-red  varieties  of  carnelian  (i.e..  Chal- 
cedony, q.  v.),  which  have  always  been  favorite 
stones  for  engraving  seals  and  like  purposes,  ex- 


amples being  abundant  in  collections  of  ancient 
gems.  The  «ar'-ciee-M,  adprf/of,  of  Rev.  21 -20, doubt- 
less means  this  stone ;  the  ><<^  oo/mS/po^,  of  Rev. 
4:3,  is  less  certain.  In  the  Old  Testament,  cap. 
<J/ov,  and  ^uOog  aapdiov^  are  used  variously,  but  al- 
ways implying  red  gems.  In  Exod.  26:7,  and  36:9, 
where  the  LXX  uses  this  word  for  CJTC  (A.  V. 
onyx),  it  seems  probable  that  sardonyx  (q.  v.)  was 
included  under  UI^'O  on  the  one  band  and  aapdiov 
on  the  other.  In  Exod.  28:17;  39: in,  and  Ezck. 
28:18,  it  is  used  for  Dli*  {o'dmi),  the  R.  V.  giving 
"  ruby  "  in  the  margin. 

SAEDONYX  (Gr.  oan66w^^  ttardon'-oaxl  is 
the  variety  of  onyx  in  which  some  of  the  layers 
are  of  red  qarnelinn  (sard).  The  name  has  long 
been  used  with  little  change ;  and  the  stone  was  a 
favorite  among  the  ancients,  as  still,  for  the 
cameo  effects  produced  by  cutting  designs  in  one 
layer  with  a  background  of  another  differently 
colored.  In  Rev.  21:20  this  is  doubtless  the  stone 
meanti  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  probable  (as 
above  suggested)  that  it  is  included  in  some  of  the 
references  to  both  ovif  (oii'-ooks)  and  aapAio^  {aar^- 
dee-os).  Josephus  say:«  that  the  shoulder-clasps  of 
the  ephod  were  sardonyxea,  adding  that  these  are 
"  needless  to  describe,  as  being  known  to  every- 
one" (Exod.  28:9).  As  these  were  engraved  with 
the  names  of  the  tribes  (six  upon  each),  they  were 
doubtless  large  red  and  white  sardonyx  plates, 
perhaps  of  two  inches  long,  with  the  names  cut  in 
intaglio  in  the  contrasted  colors.  This  particular 
account  of  the  engraving,  with  Josephus'  state- 
ment, disposes  of  the  idea  that  C^^O  can  mean 
beryl  or  emerald,  which  could  rarely  furnish  pieces 
of  such  size,  or  be  carved  advantageously  in  such 
ways. 

SILVER  (Heb.  w|OD,  keh'^ief,  white  or  pale; 
Or.  apyvpo^^  ar'-goo-ros)^  of  course  a  frequent 
word,  both  literally  and  in  the  sense  of  money^ 
like  French  argent^  also  occasionally  for  property, 
that  which  is  purchased  with  money,  as  a  slave 
(Exod.  21:21),  and  in  figurative  allusions.  Silver 
evidently  became  known  vety  early,  although  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence  in  the  native  state  must 
have  made  the  use  of  it  much  later  than  that  of 
gold.  But  the  beginnings  of  metallurgy  are  entirely 
prehistoric.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  it  is  prob- 
ably that  in  the  necropolis  near  Abydos,  lately 
investigated  by  Amelineau.  where  it  is  found 
alloyed  with  gold,  in  articles  finely  wrought,  to- 
gether with  many  objects  of  copper,  bronze,  and 
flint,  dating  back  to  fully  4000  B.  C,  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  later  Stone  Age.  From  the  dawn  of 
history  it  has  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  choice  and 
valuable  purposes ;  yet  little  ancient  silver  work 
has  survived  for  our  inspection  as  compared  with 
gold,  because  of  the  chemical  change  which  silver 
undergoes  by  the  prolonged  action  of  air,  water, 
or  burial.  It  readily  "tarnishes,"  as  everyone 
knows,  and  becomes  dark  and  dull  on  the  surface. 
This  is  due  to  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  forms 
a  thin  coating  of  sulphide  of  silver  over  the  metal, 
and  with  long  exposure  or  burial  this  process  goes 
on  until  the  whole  is  gradually  changed  and  be- 
comes dark,  dull,  and  fragile.    Homer  describes 
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•elegant  articles  of  silver  work,  e.  g.,  the  crater, 
offered  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  at  the  funeral  games 
of  Patroclus  (//.,  xxii,  704-746),  which  was  *•  un- 
rivaled on  earth  for  beauty,"  wrought  by  Sido- 
nians  and  brought  by  Phoenician  merchants  as  a 
present  to  Thoas ;  and  so  a  similar  craUr^  given 
to  Menelaus  by  a  Sidonian  king  (Od,  iv,  616  sq. ; 
XV,  116  sq.).  From  these  and  many  other  ancient 
references  we  learn  of  great  use  of  silver  for  articles 
of  value  and  elegance ;  but  little  has  come  down 
to  us.  Greek  objects  in  silver  are  rare,  and  were 
so  even  in  Roman  times.  Pliny  and  others  give 
accounts  of  celebrated  Greek  silversmiths ;  but  the 
few  examples  of  their  work  then  existing  were  of 
extreme  value.  Their  favorite  style  was  that  of 
designs  embossed  on  bands  of  silver,  which  were 
then  soldered  on  the  vase  or  patera  itself.  The 
work  was  so  delicate  and  elaborate  that  it  could 
not  be  molded  for  casts ;  and  in  his  time,  Pliny 
says,  there  were  no  artists  capable  of  repro- 
ducing it  The  designs  were  largely  mythological 
or  Homeric,  and  occasionally  of  domestic  life. 
We  have  some  fine  specimens  of  Phoenician  and 
Cypriote  silver  work  of  early  date,  such  as  those 
found  among  the  Curium  treasures  in  Cyprus 
(Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York — Cesnola 
collectionX  but  all  darkened  and  altered  so  as  to 
possess  none  of  their  original  beauty.  The  Phoe- 
nician work  is  widely  distributed  in  the  ancient 
worid,  and  easily  recognized  by  experts  from  Its 
conventional  and  non-original  character — Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  patterns  and  "motifs"  being  con- 
stantly and  curiously  mingled.  The  Phoenicians 
were  great  imitators,  adapters,  and  traders,  and 
possessed  fine  mechanical  skill,  but  lacked  origi- 
nality. Tlieir  style  of  work  was  largely  a  combina- 
tion of  repousse  with  chasing,  the  patterns  bein^ 
first  hammered  Into  relief  from  below,  and  then 
finished  with  a  graver  on  the  outer  or  upper  side. 

Among  the  many  Old  Testament  references  to 
ailver  a  few  distinctions  only  need  be  made ;  it  is 
spoken  of  literally  as: 

(1)  A  precious  metal  for  objects  of  beauty 
or  value  (see  Joseph^s  Ccp,  Gen.  44:2):  for 
royal  or  sacred  vessels,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  see  Exod. 
26:19-26;  I  Chron.  18:10;  28:14-17;  29:2,  6; 
2Chron.  24:14;  Ezra  1:6,  11;  6:14;  8:26;  Dan. 
6:2;  of  bowls  or  "chargers"  (paUerce^  Num.,ch.7); 
often  as  the  material  of  idols,  either  cast  or  plated 
(see  Gold;  also  Exod.  20:23;  Judg.  17:3;  Psa. 
115:4;  136:15;  Isa.  2:20;  31:7;  Hos.  13.2;  Jer. 
10:9),  imported  in  plates  or  sheets  for  overlaying 
images. 

{2)  Smdled  or  wrought  {3oh  28:1;  Psa.  12:6; 
Prov.  17:3;  25:4;  Ezek.  22:18-22). 

(3)  Money y  in  payment  of  fines,  tribute,  gifts, 
etc,  weighed  out  by  shekels  or  talents  (Gen.  23:15, 
16;  Lev.  27,  passim ;  Deut.  22:19,  29 ;  Judg.  17:2, 
4.  10;  2  Sara.  18:11,  12;  1  Kings  20:39;  2  Kings 
6:22,  23;  16:20;  Jer.  32:9,  10;  Amos  2:6;  8:6). 

The  word  fjC?  {keh'-sef)  is  shnply  rendered 
money  in  many  passages,  as,  e.  g..  Gen.  42:26-86 : 
43:12-23;  Exod.  21:21,  84,  86;  22:7;  30:16;  Lev. 
25:37;  Num.  3:48-61 ;  Jer.  82:9,  26,  44 ;  and  so 
generally,  also  with  frequent  allusions  to  its  esti- 
mation by  weight.    Coins  were  not  known  among 


the  Jews  until  late  (comp.  1  Mace.  15:6);  the 
earlier  forms  must  have  been  more  like  our  bullion, 
small  bai-s  or  flat  pieces,  or  perhaps  the  ring 
money  depicted  upon  some  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
mains, as  weighed  in  scales. 

The  New  Testament  references  are  simple  and 
need  little  comment.  By  that  time  coins  were 
familiar  (Matt.  26:15;  27:3-9— "  pieces  of  silver," 
apyifpiovy  a  silver  coin) ;  the  same  rendering  is  given 
in  Luke  16:8,  both  versions,  to  dpaxfi^^  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  the  almost  universal  custom  among 
Eastern  women  of  wearing  coins  as  ornaments  on 
headdresses,  bracelets,  etc — at^  times  Imitated 
among  ourselves.  In  many  cases  apy-hpiov  is  simply 
rendered  money  (Matt.  28:12;  Mark  14:11 ;  Luke 
9:3 ;  22:6 ;  Acts  8:20 ;  here  R.  V.  silver^  but  in 
A.  V.  identified  with  ;^:/»7/«I^a  in  vers.  18  and  20,. 
also  rendered  money,  as  likewise  in  Acts  24:26) ; 
while  it  is  translated  silver  in  Acts  20:33 ;  1  Pet 
1:18.  Conversely,  hpyvpo^^  ar'-goo-roSy  the  gen- 
eral name  for  the  metal  or  treasure  consisting  of 
it  (so  Acts  17:29 ;  James  6:8 ;  Rev.  18:12)  is  used 
for  silver  coins  In  Matt.  10:9. 

The  sources  of  ancient  silver  are  but  little 
known.  Diodorus  speaks  (i,  33)  of  mines  on  the 
island  of  Meroe,  together  with  gold,  copper,  and 
iron.  An  important  source  was  Spain  (comp. 
1  Mace  8:3);  Strabo  and  others  speak  of  it  as 
yielding  large  amounts,  chiefly  from  Tartessus  and 
Carthago  Nova.  Jeremiah^s  statement  ( 1 0:9)  may 
have  a  like  reference,  if  Tartessus  be  Tarshish,  as 
has  been  often  supposed. 

Fig^nrative.  Silver  is  used  figuratively:  of 
God's  words  (Psa.  12:16);  the  tongue  of  the  just 
(Prov.  10:20);  of  good  rulers  (Isa.  1:22,  23);  of 
saints  purified  by  aflaiction  (Psa.  66:10 ;  Zech.  13:9); 
"  reprobate  silver,"  L  e.,  rejected  as  impure,  are 
compared  to  wicked  men  (Jer.  6:30) ;  as  also  the 
dross  of  silver  (Isa.  1:22 ;  Ezek.  22: 1 8).  Wisdom  is 
declared  to  be  more  valuable  than  silver  (Job 
28:16;  Prov.  8:14;  8:10,  19;  16:16). 

SLIME.    See  Asphalt. 

STEEL.    See  Iron. 

SULPHUR.    See  Brimstomi. 

TIN  (Heb.  b'na,  bed-eel';  Gr.  naaalTepoc),  This 
metal,  though  rare  in  its  occurrence,  was  very 
early  discovered  and  smelted,  and  played  a  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  art  and  commerce  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
though  its  only  ore,  cassiterite  or  tinstone  (the 
oxide),  while  very  heavy,  has  no  metallic  aspect 
and  occurs  at  but  few  and  remote  points,  tin 
should  have  become  known  so  early  and  its  alloy 
with  copper  (bronze)  become  the  great  metal  for 
all  purposes  of  arts,  arms,  and  ornaments  during 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Bronze  Age  of  archajology. 
The  source  of  the  main  supply  is  judged  to  have 
been  Cornwall,  where  the  Phoenicians  procured  it 
through  many  centuries  (see  under  Brass  [bronze]), 
but  its  use  was  widespread,  even  in  far  earlier 
tiroes.  Stone  molds  are  found  at  many  points  in 
Europe,  showing  that  bronze  articles  were  cast  as 
well  as  procured  by  commerce.  Either  reduced 
tin,  therefore,  or  the  ore  itself  must  have  been  a 
very  early  article  of  trade  throughout  prehistoric 
Europe.  There  are  tin  mines  in  both  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  a  little  in  the  Iberian  penmsuU, 
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but  otherwise  we  know  of  no  Old  World  sources 
between  Corawall  and  Malacca.  To  these  ex- 
treme points,  therefore,  of  the  Eurasian  conti- 
nent, we  must  look  for  the  main  supply.  Mr. 
George  Smith,  in  his  remarkable  little  monograph, 
'*  The  Cassiterides,"  presents  a  very  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  evidences  of  the  ihiportant  Phce- 
nician  tin  traflSc  by  sea  with  Cornwall,  but  the 
prehistoric  use  of  bronze  must  probably  go  back 
to  Indian  sources,  and  to  the  earliest  migrations 
from  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  while  Europe 
was  yet  in  the  Neolithic  Age.  Arrian  found  tin 
abundant  in  Arabia,  but  Smith  has  shown  that 
at  that  period  it  came  thither  from  Egypt  and 
not  from  the  East.  After  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  British  tin  was  brought  overland  via  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  Old  Testament  references  are  Num.  31:22; 
Ezek.  22:18,  20;  27:12.  In  Isa.  1:26,  as  already 
noted,  the  rendering  should  be  lead^  frequent  in 
connection  with  silver  ores,  as  tin  Is  not ;  and  this 
passage,  together  with  Zech.  4:10  (see  under  Lead), 
shows  that  the  word  ^"^IS  was  used  rather  loosely. 
Ecclus.  47:18  gives  it  a  rank  above  lend  in  value; 
**  Thou  didst  gather  gold  as  tin,  and  multiply  sil- 
ver as  lead." 

Classical  references  are  frequent,  so  Homer,  in 
the  shield  of  Achilles  (//.,  18, 474),  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Iliad  and  Hesiod.  Pliny  seems  to  have 
designated  lead  and  tin  respectively  as  plumbum 
nigrum  and  plumbum  candidum  ;  while  his  stan- 
num  was  apparently  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals 
(Beckmann),  a  sort  of  hard  pewter.  It  seems 
probable  that  tin  and  lead  were  not  very  clearly 
discriminated  by  the  ancients,  as  indicated  in  the 
passages  above  cited  from  Isaiah  and  Zecha- 
riah. 

TOPAZ  (Gr.  TOTTd^iov,  top-ad'-zee-on,  for  Heb. 
niM,  pU-dah\  nffem;  Exod.  28:17;  89:10;  Job 
28:19,  and  Ezek.  28:13).  This  word  has  exactly 
changed  meanings  with  chrysolite  in  ancient  and 
modem  usage  (see  Chrysolite).  The  Gr.  Tond^ufv 
was  our  chrysolite,  apparently — the  yellow-green 
gem  called  by  jewelers  peridot  and  by  mineralo- 
gists olivine.  Some  of  these  are  very  rich  olive 
greens,  and  have  been  even  confounded  with 
emeralds,  though  of  a  different  shade;  such  are 
notably  the  reputed  emeralds  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Three  Magi  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  The 
history  of  these  splendid  peridots  is  not  known, 
but  they  are  thought  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  East  at  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  "  to- 
paz*' of  Rev.  21:20  is  probably  a  peridot,  and  the 
Old  Testament  references,  though  less  certain, 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  same. 

TURQUOISE.  This  stone  is  not  named  in 
the  English  versions,  nor  is  it  recognizable  among 
the  descriptions  of  Theophrastus,  though  plainly 
in  Pliny,  as  callaii  and  callaina.  But  as  a  pe- 
culiarly oriental  gem  from  Khorassan  and  Turkes- 
tan and  anciently  from  Arabia,  and  largely  used 
in  Egyptian  jewelry  from  very  early  times,  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  some  of  the 
obscure  and  disputed  names  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  refer  to  turquoise.  Luther  has  made  this 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  problematical  word 


'C^O^r  (see  Beryl),  although  the  geographical 
aspect  of  this  name,  usually  connected  with  Car- 
thage, or  with  Tartessus  in  Spain,  is  unfavorable 
to  its  use  for  so  Eastern  a  stone  as  turquoise — 
long  and  early  employed  in  Persia,  worked  by  the 
Egyptians  in  Arabia,  and  bearing  in  its  very  name 
(the  Turkish  gem)  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
the  mark  of  its  oriental  source. — D.  S.  M. 

MINES,  MINING.  Although  the  word 
**  mine  "  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.  of  Scripture, 
it  is  evident  from  many  allusions  to  it  that  mining 
was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  (see  the  remarkable 
description  of  ore  mining  in  Job  28:1-11).  Min- 
ing has  been  carried  on  from  a  very  early  date  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  Monitu,  ^ho  fre- 
quented this  region  from  the  dawn  of  history, 
discovered  at  an  early  period  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills  rich  veins  of  metals  and  strata  bearing  pre- 
cious stones.  From  these  they  learned  to  extract 
iron,  oxides  of  copper,  and  manganese,  and  tur- 
quoises which  they  exported  to  the  Delta.  The 
fame  of  these  riches  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Pharaohs,  who  fitted  out  expeditions  which  estab- 
lished themselves  by  main  force  in  the  districts 
where  the  mines  lay.  In  the  Wady  Magharah 
("  the  Valley  of  the  Cave  '*)  are  still  traces  of  the 
Egyptian  colony  of  miners  who  settled  there  for 
the  purpose  of  mining  copper  and  left  their  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 
The  ancient  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers  and 
wharves  whence  the  miners  shipped  their  metal 
in  the  harbor  of  Abu  Zelimeh. 

The  copper  mines  of  Phaeno  in  Idumea,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  were  between  Zoar  and  Petra,  in 
which  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  the 
Christians  were  condemned  to  work.  There  are 
traces  or  records  of  gold-working  in  Egypt.  Those 
in  the  Bishdree  desert  have  been  discovered  within 
the  kst  few  years.  Ruins  of  the  miners*  huts 
still  remain  at  Surabit  el-Khadim.  Copper  and 
iron  were  both  native  products  of  Palestine  and 
were  worked  also  in  the  island  of  Meroe,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  source  of  copper. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (iii,  11,  etc.)  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  method  of  mining  tod  refining 
gold.  Shafts  were  sunk  into  the  rock,  from  which 
day  and  night  relays  of  convicts  extracted  the 
auriferous  quartz.  This  was  then  broken  up 
with  picks  and  chisels,  and  further  reduced  by 
iron  pestles  in  stone  mortars.  It  was  then  ground 
to  powder,  spread  upon  a  broad  inclined  table, 
and  washed  with  water  and  fiqe  sponges  until  the 
gold  was  pure  from  earthy  matter,  finally  it  was 
put  with  a  little  lead,  tin,  salt,  and  bran  into 
earthen  crucibles  closed  with  clay  and  subjected 
for  five  days  and  five  nights  to  the  fire  of  a  fur- 
nace. 

MINGLED  PEOPLE  (Heb.  Si":?,  ay'-rA, 
mixture).  This  phrase  is  applied  to  the  non- 
Egyptian  settlers  in  the  land,  e.  g.,  Phoenicians, 
especially  Greek,  Ionian,  and  Carian  troops  who 
had  been  settled  there  since  the  days  of  Psammet- 
ichus,  father  of  Necho  (Jer.  25:20 ;  Ezek.  80:6). 

The  "  mingled  people  "  in  the  midst  of  Babylon 
(Jer.  50:87)  were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or 
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mercenary  troops,  who  lived  among  the  native 
population,  as  the  Targum  takes  it. 

MJmAMTS  (Heb.  1^?;^P,  min-yawmem', 
from,  the  right  hand). 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  who  had  charge  of  the 
distribution  to  his  brethren  of  the  sacred  offer- 
ings in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  81:15), 
R  C.  719. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  came  from  Babylon 
with  Zenibbabel  (Neh.  12:17X  ^^^  perhaps  one  of 
the  trumpeters  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (12:41),  B.  C.  586-446.  The  name  is 
eU«ewhere  given  as  Mutmin  (12:5),  or  Mijamin 
(10:7>. 

MINISTEE.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  Y. 
Co  describe  various,  officials  of  a  religious  and 
civil  character. 

1.  Mahraw-raythf  (Heb.  ^I'lti^),  which  is  ap- 
plied (1)  to  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  high 
rank  (Exod.  24:13;  Josh.  1:1;  2  Kings  4:43); 
(2)  to  the  attaches  of  a  royal  court  (1  Kings  10:5 ; 
2  Chron.  22:8 ;  comp.  Psa.  104:4),  where,  it  may 
be  observed,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
*^  servants  "  or  officials  of  higher  rank ;  (8)  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  (Isa.  61:6;  Ezek.  44:11 ;  Joel 
1:9,  18;  Ezra  8:17;  Neh.  10:86). 

2.  Pd-akh'  (Heb.  rfcs,  to  »«rvc,  Ezra  7:24),  a 
minister  of  religion. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  three  terms, 
each  with  its  distinctive  meaning : 

3.  lA-toorg-oti'  (Gr,  XetTovpydc^  a  ptihlic  itervarU)^ 
answers  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  mesh-aw- 
raifth\  and  is  usually  employed  in  the  LXX  as 
its  equivalent.  It  betokens  a  subordinate  public 
administrator  (Rom.  13:6;  15:16;  Heb.  8:2).  In 
all  these  instances  the  original  and  special  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians  of  one 
who  performs  certain  gratuitous  public  services, 
is  preserved. 

4.  Hoop-ay-retf'Oee  (Gr.  hmfpHifg^  differs  from 
the  two  others  in  that  it  contains  the  idea  of 
actual  and  personal  attendance  upon  a  superior. 
Thus  it  IS  used  of  the  attendant  in  the  synagogue, 
the  chazen  of  the  Talmudists  (Luke  4:20),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  open  and  close  the  building,  to  pro- 
duce and  replace  the  books  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  generally  to  wait  on  the  officiating  priest 
or  teacher.  The  idea  of  pemonal  aiiendance  comes 
prominently  forward  in  Luke  1:2;  Acts  26:16. 
In  all  these  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
words  ^d  epfnTC  (1  ^^"^^7  *  "  »»**»'ower,"  one  who 
rows  under  command  of  the  steersman)  comes  out 

5.  Dee-ay-oH-oB  (Gr.  StaKovoc)  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel : 
its  application  is  twofold,  in  a  general  sense  to  in- 
dicate ministers  of  any  order,  whether  superior  or 
inferior,  and  in  a  special  sense  to  indicate  an 
order  of  inferior  ministers  (see  Deacon).  Our 
Lord  himself  is  called  a  minister,  with  reference 
to  the  holy  service  he  had  to  perform  as  the  great 
High  Priest  of  his  people's  profession  (Heb.  8:2). 

MIN^NI  (Heb.  "TO,  min-nee',  division),  a  king- 
dom named  (Jer.  61:27)  alonp:  with  Ararat  and 
Ashkenaz,  "  the  Minyai  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus 
(Josephus,  Ani^  i»  3,  8);  the  Mannai  of  the  in- 


scriptions  on  Lake  Van,  west  of  the  land  of 
Ararat"  (Orelli,  Com.), 

MIN'NITH  (Heb.  IT^T?,  min-neetli\  dUtri- 
button^  allotfnent)^  a  town  east  of  Jordan.  An 
Ammonitish  town,  to  which  the  terrible  carnage 
of  Jephthah  reached  (Judg.  11:38),  and  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat  which  was  exported 
to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  27:17).  It  was 
probably  located  about  four  Roman  miles  £.  of 
Heshbon,  now  thought  to  be  Mineh,  where  there 
are  traces  of  terraces  and  walls. 

MINSTREL  (Heb.  1.'?^,  meti^g-gayn\  one 
stHking  the  harp;  Gr.  avTjjrfjQ^  ow4ay'iace^ 
This  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Kings 
8:15;  Matt.  9:23).  In  the  former  Eiisha,  in  the 
presence  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Judah,  ex- 
claims, "  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel,"  etc  It 
may  be  that  through  the  music  he  expected  "  to 
collect  hid  mind  from  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world,  and  by  subduing  the  self-life  and  life  in 
the  external  world  to  become  absorbed  in  the  in- 
tuition of  divine  things"  (Keil,  Com.^  in  loc.). 
The  word  minstrel  is  used  in  Matt.  9:28,  of  the 
pipe-players,  and  the  music  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
dirge  or  lament  for  the  dead  daughter  of  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue. 

MINT.    See  Yegetablb  Kingdom. 

MIPH^KAD  (Heb.  "Tj^DTp,  mif-kaiodf,  appoint- 
rnerU,  census)^  the  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  Nethinira  and  the 
bazaars,  between  the  Horse  Gate  and  the  angle  of 
the  old  wall  near  the  Sheep  Gate  (Neh.  3:81); 
probably  identical  with  the  Prison  Gate  (12:89). 
Barclay  (City  of  the.Ghreai  King^  p.  156)  identi- 
fies it  with  the  High  Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  20:2), 
and  locates  it  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge ;  but 
that  gate  was  probably  situated  elsewhere.  In 
Elzek.  48:21  mif-kavod'  is  rendered  "the  appointed 
place"  of  the  house,  referring  to  the  place  set 
apart  for  burning  the  sin  offering. 

MIRACLES  (Lat  miraeulum^  from  mirari^  to 
wonder),  wonderful  events;  and  yet  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  events  that  only  seem  to  be,  or 
merely  are,  wonderful  The  term  miracle  is  ety- 
mologically  inadequate,  and  indicates  only  one,  and 
that  not  the  most  important,  feature  of  the  proper 
conception.  In  general  terms  miracles  may  be 
defined  as  supernatural  manifestations  of  divine 
power  in  the  external  world,  in  themselves  special 
revelations  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God; 
and  in  connection  with  other  special  revelations  to 
which  they  are  subservient,  as  aiding  in  their  attea^ 
tation,  establishment,  and  preservation. 

1.  Biblical  Doctrine.  The  Scrioture  repre- 
sentations  of  miraculous  events  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  furnish  the  primary  grounds  for  their 
consideration. 

(1)  Biblioal  namat  of  miracles.  Of  deepest 
significance  among  these  are  the  words  which 
literally  mean  "powers"  and  "signs"  (e.  g. 
Mark  9:89;  Acts  2:22;  19:11,  comp.  Exod.  9:16 
15:6;  Luke  23:8 ;  John  2:11,  comp.  Num.  14:22 
Deut.  1 1:8).  Miracles  are  also  called  "  wonders  *' 
(e.  g.,  Exod.  15:1 1 ;  Dan.  12:6).  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  New  Testament  they  are 
never  referred  to  simply  under  that  name,  some 
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other  terra,  as  "  signs  "  or  "  powers,"  being  used  in 
connection  to  bring  out  the  deeper  meaning  (e.  g., 
John  4:48;  Acts  4:30 ;  2  Cor.  12:12).  As  ''  won- 
ders," miracles  are  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  They  produce  astonishment  as  being  out- 
side the  ordinary  operations  of  cause  and  effect. 
Thus  far  the  aspect  is  chiefly  negative.  But 
miracles  are  also  ''powers"  (often  translated 
"  mighty  works,"  "  wonderful  works,"  "miracles"). 
As  such  they  are  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God.  Whoever  is  the  agent  in  their  accomplish- 
ment the  power  is  of  God.  They  are  wrought  by 
"  the  spirit  of  God."  In  them  is  seen  **  the  finger 
of  God"  (Luke  4:18;  11:20;  Acts  8:12).  As 
'*  signs  "  mirades  point  to  something  beyond  them- 
selves. They  indicate  the  near  presence  of  Grod. 
They  reveal  the  connection  of  the  one  who  works 
them  with  the  spiritual  worid,  and  are  thus  seals 
attending  his  authority  as  a  messenger  from  God 
(John  2:18,  23;  8:2;  Matt.  12:38;  Acts  14:8; 
2  Cor.  12:12). 

Another  name  of  beautiful  significance  is  that 
which  St.  John  applies  to  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord.  He  frequently  uses  simply  the  term 
"works,"  not  indeed  exclusively  with  reference 
to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  yet  often  with  par- 
ticular  reference  to  them ;  as  if  miraculous 
works  were  only  the  natural  and  appropriate 
works  of  one  who  was  himself  miraculous  (John 
6:86;  7:21;  10:26,32,  88;  14:11,  12;  16:24). 
(For  full  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
see  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles^  Preliminary 
Essay.) 

(2J  Sapematnral  character  of  miraolet.  The 
Bible  recognizes  a  divinely  established  order  in 
nature,  but  also  a  special  series  of  facts  brought 
about  by  the  direct  intervention  of  God;  and 
such  facts  are  miracles  (Gen.  8:22 ;  James  6:7 ; 
1  Kings  17:1 ;  comp.  Deut.  11:18-17).  The  Bible 
does  not,  however,  represent  nature,  or  natural 
law,  as  something  independent  or  separate  from 
God.  The  universe  is  not  a  vast  mechanism  which 
God  has  created  and  left  to  itself.  The  power 
which  continually  works  therein  is  his  power. 
What  we  call  natural  law,  according  to  the  bibli- 
cal conception,  is  only  the  order  of  God's  ordinary 
working  in  the  natural  world  (Psa.  19:1-3  ;  104; 
John  6:17;  Heb.  1:3).  A  miracle,  therefore,  is 
a  putting  forth  of  the  same  power  in  the  nat- 
ural world  in  an  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
manner.  Thus  we  see  why  and  in  what  sense 
miracles  are  "  wonders."  They  are  such  not  be- 
cause the  usual  exhibitions  of  God's  power  in  the 
natural  world  are  in  themselves  less  wonderful, 
but  because  of  their  unusual  and  supernatural 
character.  In  the  biblical  view  the  whole  world 
is  wonderful  (Job,  ch.  26,  et  al).  To  him  who 
has  eyes  to  see,  nature  everywhere  is  full  of  mar- 
Tels.  And  therefore  it  is  sometimes  said  that  in 
the  sense  of  being  wonderful  the  whole  system  of 
things  is  miraculous,  and  accordingly  we  have  do 
right  to  distinguish  any  fact  or  event  as  being  in 
any  special  sense  a  miracle.  And  thus,  to  say 
everything  is  miraculous  often  becomes  only 
another  way  of  saying  "  nothing  is  miraculous." 
But  a  miracle  is  not  only  wonderful,  but  so  in  the 
sense  of  being  "a  new  thing  "  (Num.  16:80), ^nd 
therefore   peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken   the  feel- 


ing of  wonder.  And  further,  miracles  are  "powers'* 
not  in  the  sense  of  being  greater,  but  different, 
manifestations  of  divine  power  than  are  usually 
exhibited.  They  are  special  acts  of  power,  and 
therefore  have  special  impressiveness.  To  pro- 
duce a  harvest  implies  power  as  great  as  to  feed 
a  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  But 
the  manifestation  is  different.  In  the  one  case 
the  power  is  often  overlooked,  in  the  other  it  is 
recognized  (comp.  Rom.  1:20;  Acts  14:17;  Luke 
9:48  ;  John  6:14).  Likewise  miracles  are  "  signs  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  supernatural  indications  of 
the  near  presence  and  power  of  God.  They  de- 
clare the  supremacy  and  perfect  freedom  of  God 
even  in  the  natural  world.  They  are  also  "  signs  ** 
of  special  grace  from  God  because  of  their  essen- 
tial connection  with  that  special  revelation  which 
centers  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  mission  it  is  to  release 
and  restore  the  world  from  the  disorder  and  do- 
minion of  sin. 

It  is  not  in  place,  nor  is  it  practicable,  to  dis- 
cuss here  philosophically  the  relation  between  the 
natural  and  supernatural  and  the  meanings  to  be 
attached  to  these  terms.  But  it  should  be  said 
that  to  speak  of  miracles  as  contrary  to  nature  is 
not  to  speak  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures. 
Nitzsch  properly  says  "miracles  belong  to  the 
higher  order  of  things,  which  is  a  higher  nature 
also."  We  may  say  that  they  lie  beyond  or  out- 
side the  ordinary  method  of  God*s  working  in  the 
natural  world  to  which  our  observation  is  confined ; 
but  still  we  must  think  of  them  as  having  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  one  great  plan  and  pur- 
pose  of  him  whose  will  is  law,  and  who  fills  the 
universe  with  his  presence. 

(8)  Piirpo86.  The  end  for  which  miracles  are 
wrought  has  already  in  some  measure  been  indi- 
cated. But  further  statement  and  illustration  are 
requisite. 

The  miracles  of  the  Bible  serve  the  great  end 
of  God's  gracious  revelation.  They  are  revela- 
tions in  themselves,  but  are  inwrought  with  the 
history  of  special  revelatioiu  Accordingly  we  find 
them  confined  to  the  great  epochs  or  critical  pe- 
riods of  that  history. 

The  Theophanies  of  ante-Mosaic  times  were  not 
strictly  miracles ;  i.  e.,  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  miraculous  works  wrought  by  the  instrumen. 
tality  of  man.  They  were  divine  manifestations, 
but  not  authentications  of  God's  messengers. 
Moses  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  first 
great  miracle  worker.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  evident  when  we  remember  his  unique  position 
in  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  the  greatness 
of  his  work,  and  the  obstacles  he  encoimtered 
(Exod.  10:1,  2;  14:21-81;  20:1-19,  et  al.).  One 
common  purpose  unites  and  explains  all  the 
miracles  in  connection  with  the  deliverance  of  the 
chosen  f>eopIe  from  the  land  of  bondage  and  their 
secure  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise;  and 
that  is  the  founding  of  a  monotheistic  religion, 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  midst  of  an 
idolatrous  world.  The  next  great  displays  of 
miraculous  power  were  centuries  later,  and  gath- 
ered about  the  persons  of  Elijah  and  Elisba  when 
the  cause  of  true  religion  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction. And  again  after  a  long  interval  came 
another,  and,  in  some  senses,  remarkable,  renewal 
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of  miracles  with  new  messages  from  God  to  revive 
the  dnkiiig  faith  of  the  chosen  nation  during  the 
captivity. 

The  coming  of  Christ  marked  the  greatest  of  all 
epochs  in  religious  history.  The  revelation  he 
brought^  which  centered  in  himself,  was  that  for 
which  all  preceding  revelations  were  preparatory. 
Coming  to  offer  such  new  matters  for  faith,  and  to 
ask  from  men  such  complete  submission  to  his 
authority  and  such  complete  trust  in  his  power' 
and  grace,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  exhibit 
the  signs  of  his  character  and  mission.  All  that 
was  miraculous  in  his  history  and  activity  was 
subservient  to  the  great  purpose  of  his  coming. 
And  these  signs  of  his  heavenly  nature  were  all 
the  more  essential  because  of  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion into  which  ho  had  entered.  The  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  therefore,  especially  abound  in 
miracles.  Chief  among  them  is  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  Space  does  not  admit  here  of  com- 
parison  between  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the 
miracle  workers  of  the  Old  Testament  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  as  a  whole  his  were  upon  a 
grander  scale,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  never 
works  of  jadgment  and  destruction.  The  wither- 
ing  of  the  barren  fig  tree  was  the  destruction  of 
an  insensate  object,  and  the  underlying  purpose  of 
even  that  act  was  mercifuL  The  power  to  work 
miracles  was  given  to  the  apostles,  and  was  exer- 
cised by  them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  estiBiblishing  Christianity,  committed  to 
them  by  the  ascended  Lord  (Rom.  16:18,  19; 
2  Cor.  12:12). 

Thus  throughout  the  Bible  record  we  find  the 
same  end  in  view.  Miracles  are  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  men,  and  aid  in  winning  their  accept- 
ance of  revealed  truth.  And  so  far  as  the  sacred 
record  shows  us  they  were  wrought  only  when 
most  needed — in  the  great  crises  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

(4)  Bible  criteria  of  miracles.  The  Scriptures 
are  careful  to  note  the  distinction  between  true 
miracles  and  those  that  are  false ;  also  to  furnish 
the  tests  by  which  judgment  is  to  be  formed  At 
many  times  in  the  past  men  have  appeared  who 
have  professed  to  work  miracles  and  have  exhib- 
ited marvelous  powers.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
contest  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians 
(Exod.,  chaps.  7,  8),  Elymas  and  Simon  Magus  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  (Acts  18:6-12;  8:9-24), 
and,  not  to  specify  others  of  later  date,  Christ  and 
the  apostle  Paul  both  left  their  predictions  that 
deceivers  of  this  kind  would  arise  **  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders "  (2  Thess.,  ch.  2 ; 
comp.  Matt  24:24);  then  "lying  wonders"  in 
many  cases  were,  no  doubt,  mere  tricks  of  expert 
jugglers.  And  yet  in  some  instances  it  would  ac- 
cord with  the  view  of  the  Scriptures  to  regard 
them  as  wrought  by  the  aid  of  malign  spiritual 
powers,  Satan  and  his  angels.  Thus  Trench  re- 
gards the  works  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  magicians 
and  others  referred  to  hi  Acts  18:8 ;  Matt  24:24; 
2  Thess.  2:9;  Rev.  18:18;  at  all  events  it  is  a 
matter  of  large  importance  to  distinguish  between 
such  acts  of  deception  and  actual  miracles — i.  e., 
works  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  revelation. 

The  tests  presented  by  the  Scriptures  are  mainly 


two,  viz.,  the  character  of  the  agent  and  the  end 
for  which  the  supernatural  event  is  wrought 
False  prophets  can  work  no  true  miracles,  and  the 
wonders  they  may  work  are  to  be  tried  also  by  the 
teaching  they  seek  to  establish  (Deut  18:1-8; 
Matt.  24:24 ;  2  Thess.  2:9).  This  is  not,  as  may 
seem,  if  viewed  superficially,  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
It  simply  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  man  is 
a  moral  being  and  has  in  him  some  measure  of 
power  at  least  intuitively  to  recognize  truth. 
True  miracles  appeal  not  merely  to  the  senses,  but 
also  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  And  besides 
this,  there  are  some  events — the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  for  example — which  so  far  transcend  the 
effects  of  all  created  power  as  to  leave  no  proper 
occasion  for  doubt 

(6)  Importance  of  miracles.  The  Scriptures 
would  guard  us  at  this  point  against  two  extremes. 
We  are  not  to  attach  to  miracles  an  exaggerated 
value  or  importance.  They  are  not  the  nighest 
evidence  of  truth.  That  is  foimd  rather  in  the 
truth  itself.  Miracles  are  not  demonstrations  of 
truth,  certainly  not  in  the  sense  of  compelling 
those  who  behold  them  to  accept  the  truth  in 
connection  with  which  they  stand.  Many  who 
witnessed  the  divine  works  of  our  Lord  refused  to 
believe  in  him.  And  he  declared  faith  that  was 
founded  upon  his  words  to  be  of  higher  value  than 
that  which  was  based  upon  his  miracles  (John 
4:48;  14:11 ;  20:29).  On  the  other  hand  we  are- 
not  at  liberty  to  underrate  their  importance. 
Christ  did  not  work  miracles  needlessly.  He  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  among  the  evidences  of  his 
authority  (Matt  11:4,  5,  20-24;  12:28,  89,  40; 
John  6:86;  20:26,  87,  88;  14:11;  16:24).  And 
many  were  led  to  faith  by  the  aid  of  these  means 
(e.  g.,  John  11:46).  Miracles  are  acts  of  conde- 
scension and  special  grace  to  unbelieving  men. 
And  though  their  ultimate  effect  depen£  upon 
the  inner  bent  of  those  who  behold  them,  still  they 
are  in  this  respect  like  the  truth  itself  with  which 
they  stand  connected.  They  are  not  only  tests  of 
character,  but  also  divine  means  for  awakening 
attention  and  reverent  reflection  and  then  leading 
those  who  are  receptive  to  the  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  truth  (John  8:19, 21 ;  18:87,  et  al). 

The  question  quite  often  raised  in  these  days— 
whether,  on  the  whole,  miracles  are  helps  or  hin- 
drances to  faith — here  finds  its  answer.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  person  whose  faith  it  is  proposed 
to  establish,  and  much,  also,  upon  the  kind  of  faith 
it  is  sought  to  establish.  With  the  true  faith  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  are  bound  up  as  an  indispen- 
sable element,  and  are  in  thorough  harmony  with 
those  supernatural  measures  and  operations  in 
man*s  spiritual  life  upon  which  the  Gospel  con- 
centrates chief  attention. 

IL  Theological  ConBidexutions.  Under 
this  head  space  permits  only  a  few  suggestions 
and  references. 

(1)  The  possibility  of  miracles  is  not  a  matter 
for  question  for  one  who  believes  in  a  personal 
God.  The  denial  of  such  possibility  is  at  bottom 
pantheistic  or  atheistic  (e«  g.,  Spinoza,  Renan). 

(2)  The  credibility  of  miracles  has  been 
subjected  to  frequent  assaults  from  various  stand- 
points, for  cotnpact  history  and  refutation  of  which 
we  refer  to  Trench  in  work  above  cited. 
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To  appreciate  rightly  the  truth  in  this  matter 
we  roust  not  view  miracles  as  isolated  facts,  but 
in  their  actual  relationships.  The  Scriptural  con- 
ception of  God  and  of  man,  and  of  the  purpose 
and  work  of  God  in  redeeming  and  saving  man, 
furnish  the  explanation  which  outweighs  all  the- 
oretical objections.  And,  practically,  whoever 
realizes  in  himself  the  proper  effect  of  the  Gospel, 
the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  an 
inner  witness  to  the  power  of  God,  and  the  reality 
of  the  divine  revelation,  which  can  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  those  external  acts  of  God  with 
which  the  history  of  that  revelation  is  interwoven. 
(Comp.  Num.  16:30;  2  Cor.  5:17;  Col.  8:10). 

(8)  The  question  of  the  oontinuanoe  of  miracles 
beyond  the  apostolic  age  of  the  Church  must  be 
one  of  history.  As  conservative  a  theologian  as 
Dr.  Hodge  declares  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the 
New  Testament  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence 
of  miracles  in  the  postapostolic  age  of  the 
Church.*'  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  discredits 
the  miracles  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  have  been  wrought  by  her  saints,  as  well  as 
the  distinctive  claim  of  that  Church  to  power  in 
that  direction.  Trench  regards  it  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  continuance  of  this  power  in 
the  Christian  Church  that  in  the  earlier  history 
of  God's  dealings  with  his  people  miracles  ware 
only  at  great  and  critical  periods. 

The  necessity  no  longer  exists.  And  further, 
the  professed  miracles  of  later  times  will  not  bear 
the  tests  of  genuineness.  (For  valuable  discussion 
of  this  point  and  comparison  of  biblical  with 
extra-biblical  miracles  we  refer  to  Trench.)  The 
passage  in  Marie  16:17, 18,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  (e.  g.,  Grotius,  Lavater,  Hess)  in  a 
wide  sense  and  extending  to  all  times  has  been 
taken  in  a  restricted  sense  by  others  (e.  g.,  Augus- 
tine and  Protestant  theologians  generally). 

The  promise  of  miraculous  power,  it  is  held, 
was  completely  fulfilled  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Church  when  such  power  was  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  Christianity. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  portion  of  St.  Mark's 
gospel  in  which  this  pasnage  occurs  (16:9-20) 
is  regarded  by  some  eminent  Christian  scholars 
(notably  Meyer)  as  a  later  addition  from  some 
unknown  source.  The  R.  V.  contains  in  the  mar- 
gin the  note :  "  The  two  oldest  Greek  manuscripts 
and  some  other  authorities  omit  from  verse  9  to 
the  end.  Some  other  authorities  have  a  different 
ending  to  the  gospel." 

It  is  proper  also  to  remember  that  the  craving 
for  miracles  manifest  in  some  directions  at  the 
present  day  may  spring  not  from  faith,  but  the 
lack  of  it,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  the  great 
spiritual  works  which  God  is  constantly  accom- 
plishing (Matt.  16:1-4). 

Literature. — Worlcs  on  Systematic  Theology : 
Hodge,  Domer,  Van  Oosterzee ;  J.  B.  Mozley,  On 
Miracles;  Hampton  Lectures,  1865;  fiushnell, 
NcUure  and  the  Supemaiural ;  Professor  A. 
Hovey,  Tlie  Miracles  of  Christ ;  Essay  on  Mira- 
cles by  Professor  H.  L.  Mansel,  in  Aids  to  Faith  ; 
F.  Godet,  Die  Wunderen  des  Heeren  ;  Expositor, 
First  Series,  articles  in  vols,  v,  viii,  ix. — E.  McC. 

MIRAGE,  an  optical  illusion  common  in  the 
East,  and  directly  referred  to  by  Isdab  (Heb. 


a'TO,  shaw-rawh',  "parched  ground,"  35:7;  "heat," 
49:10). 

MIE1AM(Heb.  BT^P,  meer-yawm\  rebellum) 
1.  The  daughter  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and 
sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  She  is  probably  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.^  ii,  9,  4)  the  sister  who  was  stationed 
near  the  river  Nile  to  watch  over  her  infant 
brother.  (1)  At  Bed  Sea.  The  fii:st  mention  of 
Miriam  by  name  is  when,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  she  led  the  chorus  of  women  who  replied 
to  the  male  chorus  with  timbrels  and  dancing. 
She  is  here  called  the  "  sister  of  Aaron,"  probably 
to  point  out  the  position  she  was  to  occupy  in  the 
congregation,  as  ranking,  not  with  Moses,  but  with 
Aaron,  and,  like  him,  subordinate  to  Moses.  She 
is  the  first  personage  of  that  household  to  whom 
prophetic  gifts  are  ascribed.  **  Miriam  the  proph- 
etess" is  her  acknowledged  title  (Exod.  15:20, 
21),  B.  C.  1210.  (2)  BebeU  against  XoMt.  The 
exalted  position  of  Moses  aroused  a  feeling  of 
envy  in  the  minds  of  his  brother  and  sister,  and 
they  at  length  disputed  tlie  preeminence  oif  his 
special  calling.  Mimm  instigated  the  open  re- 
bellion, and  was  followed  by  Aaron.  An  occasicMi 
was  found  for  their  manifestation  of  discontent 
in  the  Cushite  wife  whom  Moses  had  taken.  "  Hath 
Jehovah  spoken  only  by  Moses?  bath  he  not 
spoken  also  by  us  ?  "  Su mmoned  to  the  tabernacle 
by  Jehovah,  a  stem  rebuke  was  administered  to 
them,  and  Miriam,  the  instigator  of  the  rebellion, 
was  smitten  with  leprosy.  When  Aaron  saw  his 
sister  thus  smitten,  he  said  to  Moses,  "  Alas,  my 
lord,  ...  lay  not  the  sin  upon  us."  And  Moses 
prayed  unto  Jehovah,  '*  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I 
beseech  thee."  God  heard  his  prayer,  though  not 
without  inflicting  deep  humiliation  upon  Miriam. 
She  was  shut  outside  of  the  camp,  excluded  from 
the  congregation  for  seven  days,  after  which  res- 
toration and  purification  from  her  leprosy  was 
promised.  During  her  seclusion  the  people  did 
not  journey  any  farther  (Num.  12:1-15),  B.  C.  1209. 
This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took  place  at 
Hazeroth,  form  the  last  public  event  of  Miriam's 
life.  She  died  toward  the  close  of  the  wanderings 
at  Eadesh,  and  was  buried  there  (Num.  20:1),  B.  C. 
about  1172.  Her  tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in 
the  days  of  Jerome.  According  to  Josephus  she 
was  married  to  the  famous  Hur,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmother  of  the  architect  BezaleeL  In 
the  Koran  (ch.  iii)  she  is  confounded  with  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  hence  the  holy  family  is  called 
the  family  of  Amram,  or  Imram. 

Note.— The  punishment  of  Miriam  was  severe,  and 
yet  Just.  **  In  her  Haughty  exagReratlon  of  the  worth 
of  her  own  pro))heilc  Rlit  she  bad  placed  herself  on  a  par 
with  Moees,  the  divinely  appointed  head  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  exalted  herseli  above  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord .  For  this  she  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  which 
shut  her  out  of  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  people 
of  God.  She  could  only  be  received  back  again  after 
she  had  been  healed,  and  by  a  formal  purification" 
(K.  and  D..  Com,^  on  Num.  12). 

2.  Probably  the  first  named  of  the  sons  of 
Mered,  of  the  family  of  Caleb,  by  Bithiah,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  (1  Chron.  4:1 7).     See  Mered. 

MIB^A  (Heb.  !^?*;P,  meer-maw\  deceii),  the 
last  of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaharaim  by  Hodesh ; 
bom  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chron.  8:10),  B.  C. 
after  1210. 
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MnUtOB.  Two  Hebrew  words,  mar-aw' 
CTN^  Exod.  88:8X  and  reh-ee^  (^  Job  87:18) 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  ^Mooking-glass,**  but 
from  the  context  they  evidently  denote  a  mirror 
of  polished  metaL  The  Hebrew  women  on  com- 
ing oat  of  Egypt  probably  brought  with  them 
mirrors  like  those  which  were  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly 
copper;  wrought  with  such  admirable  skill,  says 
Sr  G.  Wilkinson  (Ane.  EgyjiL  iii,  884),  that  they 
were  **  susceptible  of  a  luster,  which  has  even 
been  partially  rerived  at  the  present  day,  in  some 
of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though  buried  in 
the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The  mirror  itself 
was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a  handle  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  whose  form  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some  presented  the 
figure  of  a  female,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a 
fancy  device ;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Ty- 
phonian  monster  was  introduced  to  support  the 
mirror,  serving  as  a  contrast  to  the  features  whose 
beauty  was  <&played  withui  it."  The  metal  of 
which  the  mirrors  were  composed,  being  liable  to 
rust  and  tarnish,  required  to  be  constantly  kept 
bright  (Wisd.  7:26;  Ecclus.  12:11).  This  was 
do^  by  means  of  pounded  pumice-stone,  rubbed 
on  with  a  sponge,  which  was  generally  suspended 
from  the  mirror.  The  obscure  image  produced  by 
a  tarnished  or  imperfect  mirror  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  18:12  (Smith,  3t6.  Did),  See 
Glass. 

MISCHIEF,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  Am-wntf  (Heb.  V^K),  meaning  AwH,  harm 
(Gen.  42:4,  88;  Exod.  21:22,  23;  82:12,  22). 

2.  Aw'jven  (Heb.  IJJJ*  perhaps /wn/in^),  to  exert 
oneself  in  vain,  and  applied  to  idolatry,  injustice, 
wickedness,  etc  (Psa.  65:10;  62:8;  Ezek.  11:2). 

3.  Aw-mawl'  (Heb.  ^^,  toil^  L  e.,  wearing  ef- 
fort^ worry  of  body  or  mind,  or  wrongdoing  as 
resulting  in  trouble  (Psa.  7:14,  16;  ^4:20;  Prov. 
24:2;  Isa.  59:4). 

4.  i2aA  (Heb.  7*?  had^  evit^  adversity,  afifllction, 
sorrow,  etc.  (Exod.  «2: 12,  22;  1  Sara.  28:9,  etc.). 

5.  HnuLte-oorg-t^-a  (Gr.  p^6tovftyia,  eaxe  in 
doing\  unscrupulousness,  cunning  (Acts  13:10, 
R.  v.  "vfllahiy»*). 

MISERABLE.    See  Glossary. 

MIS'QAB  (Heb.  n|tpp,  mit^awb',  height),  "the 
high  fort,  either  simply  appellative  (Jer.  48:1)  or, 
better,  a  surname  of  Kir  Moab,  the  proud  capital 
of  Moab**  (Isa.  15:1)  (see  Orelli,  Com.,  on  Jer.). 
Others  think  it  may  be  the  Mizpeh  of  Moab 
(1  Sam.  28: 8X  or  a  general  name  for  the  highlands 
of  Moab  (Isa.  25:12,  A.  Y.  "high  fort"). 

MISH'AEL  (Heb.  bwp^,  mec^Aoio^e",  who 
itlike  Ood)f 

L  The  first-named  son  of  Uzziel  (son  of  Eohath), 
the  nncle  of  Aaron  (Exod.  6:22).  When  Nadab 
and  Abihu  died  Mishael  and  his  brother  Elzaphan, 
at  the  command  of  Moses,  removed  their  bodies 
from  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  10:4,  5),  B.  C.  1209. 

2.  One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra,  on  the  left. 


when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Keh.  8:4),  B.  C.  about  445. 

3.  One  of  the  three  Jewish  youths  trained  with 
Daniel  at  the  Babylonish  court,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Magi  (Dan.  1:6,  11,  19).  His  court 
name  was  Meshach  (v.  7).  They  assisted  Daniel 
in  solving  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2:17), 
and  were  **  set  over  the  affairs  of  the  province  of 
Babylon"  (8:18).  They  were  afterward  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace  for  not  worshiping  the  image 
set  up  by  the  king,  but,  being  miraculously  pre- 
served, were  promoted  by  royal  decree  (3:18-80), 
B.  G.  abou^  586. 

MI'SHAL  (Heb.  bw?P,  mish^wl"),  a  city  of 
Asher  (Josh.  19:26,  A.V. "  Misheal "),  and  assigned 
to  the  Gershom  family  of  the  Levites  (21:80),  called 
Mashal  (1  Chron.  6:74). 

MI^HAM  (Heb.  Q^P,  mishrowm^,  inspee^ 
tioti\  a  son  of  Elpaal,  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the 
builders  of  Ono,  Lod,  and  their  suburbs  (1  Chron. 
8:12),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

MISHEAL  (Josh.  19:26).    See  MisHiiL. 

MISHOIfA  (Heb.  5"? ^P,  mish-maw',  heaHng), 

1.  The  fifth  son  of  Ishmael,  and  head  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  25:14;  1  Chron.  1:80X  B.  C. 
about  1800. 

2.  The  son  of  Mibsam,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
and  father  of  Harauel  (1  Chron.  4:25,  26X  B.  C. 
perhaps  about  1300. 

MISHMAN'KAH  (Heb.  tl|pUDp,  muJi^man^ 
naw\  fatneas)^  one  of  the  twelve  Gadite  warriors 
who  joined  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Adullam 
(I  Chron.  12:10),  B.  C.  before  1000. 

MISH'EAITES  (Heb.  ''?7y'?^>  ham-miah- 
raw-e^y  only  in  1  Chron.  2:53),  tiie  fourth  of  the 
four  families  of  Kirjath-jearim.  It  is  usual  to 
assume  that  Kirjath-jearim,  whose  father  was 
Shobal  (v.  52),  was  the  city  of  that  name,  and  that 
the  four  families  were  its  colonies.  This  is  quite 
probable,  but  not  certain.  Sometimes  the  name 
of  a  person  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  place. 
Thus  Ephrath  in  Gen.  35:16,  19,  is  the  nariie  of  a 
place,  while  here  in  1  Chron.  2:19  it  is  the  name  of 
Caleb's  second  wife.  In  1  Chron.  2:42,  43  the  fa- 
miliar name  Hebron  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  per- 
son, as  also  Haran  in  v.  46.  With  us  in  a  host  of 
cases  a  place  takes  the  name  of  a  person,  as 
Washington,  etc.,  etc.  Sometimes  the  relation  is 
less  direct,  as  in  Virginia  and  Florence,  More 
rarely  it  is  reversed,  as  in  the  name  of  Boston 
Corbett,  the  slayer  of  Booth.  We  have  known 
America  used  as  a  Christian  name. 

**  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in  the 
Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  that  the  families  of 
Kirjath-jearim  were  the  sons  of  Moses  whom 
Zipporah  bare  him,  and  that  from  them  were  de- 
scended the  disciples  of  the  prophets  of  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol »'  (Smith,  s,  v.  "  Puhites  ").  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  Mishraites,  etc.,  were  either 
colonies,  or,  as  we  incline  to  think^  leading  fam- 
ilies of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  that  Shf/bal  was  called 
its  "father,"  as  having  founded  or  greatly  im- 
proved it  This  is  the  more  probable  since  the 
statement  is  made  of  Shobal,  as  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent fact,  that  he  "had  sons'^l  Cbron^  2:52^ 
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and  the  name  of  Kirjath-jearim  is  not  among 
them.— W.  H. 

MISTEEETH  (Heb.  rT^BO^i  ^i^-P^relh'), 
one  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  1.1),  B.  C.  about  445.  He  is  caUed 
Mizpar  In  Ezra  2:2. 
MIS'EEPHOTH-MAlM(Heb.D:P  rTSnfelp, 
mis-ref-ohth'  mah'-yimy  burning  of  waters),  under- 
stood by  the  Greek  translators  '*  as  a  proper  name, 
though  the  rabbins  and  some  Christian  commen- 
tators render  it  In  different  ways,  such  as  salt  pits, 
smelting  huts,  or  glass  hitts '"  (K.  and  D.,  Com.).  It 
is  mentioned  (Josh.  1 1:8)  as  a  place  between  Zidon 
and  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  whither  Joshua  pursued 
the  allied  Canaanites  after  the  defeat  of  Jabin 
(comp.  13:6),  probably  a  collection  of  springs, 
called  Ain  Mesherfi,  near  the  northern  border  of 
Canaan,  opposite  Mount  Lebanon. 

MIST  (Heb.  "1??,  ode.  Gen.  2:6),  a  rising  vapor, 
fog,  or  cloud,  which  again  distills  upon  the  ground 
(Job  86:27). 

MITE,  a  very  small  coin.  See  Metrology,  IY. 
MITHT  AH  (Heb.  J^ljrip,  mith'kaw\  stPeetness), 
the  twenty-ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  mentioned  between  Tarah  and  Hashmonah 
(Num.  83:28,  29),  perhaps  at  the  intersection  of 
Wady  el-Ghamr  and  Wady  el-Jerafeh  (McC.  and  S., 
Cye.,  8.  v.). 

MITH'NITE(Heb.'*?np,  mUh-nee^,  the  des- 
ignation  of  Joshaphat,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the 
catalogue  of  1  Chron.  11:43. 

MITH'REDATH  (Heb.  MTJTO,  miih-red- 
aufthf,  given  by  Mithras). 

1.  The  treasurer  of  CJyrus,  king  of  Persia,  to 
whom  the  king  gave  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  to 
be  by  him  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Sheshbaz- 
zar,  the  prince  of  Judah  (Ezra  1:8),  B.  C.  686. 

2.  A  Persian  officer,  stationed  in  Samaria,  who 
joined  in  writing  a  letter  to  Artaxerxes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jews  (Ezra  4:7),  B.  C.  522. 

MITEB,  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words : 

1.  Mits-neh'-feth  (nE:3:73,  tiara,  Exod.  28:4,  87, 
89 ;  29:6,  etc.),  the  turban  or  headdress  of  the  high 
priest. 

2.  TsatD-neef  (w]''?5t,  headdress,  Zech.  8:6  only), 
elsewhere  rendered  *'  diadem**  (Job  29:14),  **  hood  '* 
(isa.  8:23).    See  Priest,  Dress  of. 

MITYLE^E  (Gr.  mrvlrivn,  mit-oo-la/.nay), 
the  chief  city  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the 
i£gean  Sea,  between  Chios  and  Assos,  famous  for 
riches  and  literary  character,  and  had  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  city.  Sappho,  Alcseus,  Pittacus, 
and  Theophrastus  were  natives  of  Mitylene.  Paul 
touched  there  overnight  (Acts  20:14,  16).  The 
name  was  given  to  the  entire  island.  It  is  now 
called  Metelin,  and  is  under  Turkish  rule.  See 
Paul. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES,  i.  e.,  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Mo- 
saic law.    See  Marriage,  2  (1). 

MIXED  MULTITUDE  (Heb.  S'n?,  ay'^eb, 
mixture).  With  the  Israelites  who  journeyed  from 
Barneses  to  Succoth,  the  first  stage  of  the  Exodus 


MIZPAH 

from  Egypt,  there  went  up  (Exod.  12:88)  "  a  mixed 
multitude,*'  who  have  not  hitherto  been  identified. 
During  their  residence  in  Egypt  marriages  were 
naturally  contracted  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
natives.  This  hybrid  race  is  evidently  alluded  to 
by  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  most  probably 
that  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Exodus.  That 
the  '* mixed  multitude*'  Is  a  general  term,  includ- 
ing all  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Israelite  blood, 
is  evident;  more  than  this  cannot  be  positively 
asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  probably 
denoted  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the 
Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of 
spurious  marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  them- 
selves Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other  nations. 
The  same  happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon, 
and  in  Neh.  13:8  (comp.  10:28)  a  slight  clew  is 
given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  *'  mixed  mul- 
titude  "  may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.  Ac- 
cording to  Deut.  29:10  they  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  very  low  position  among  the  Israelites,  and 
to  have  furnished  them  with  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.    See  Mingled  Peopu. 

MIZTAH  (Heb.  rrf^p,  mitspaw\  watch 
tower\  or  MIZTEH  (^f^^,  mits-peh^  feminine 
of  above),  the  name  of  several  places. 

1.  The  heap  of  stones  raised  by  Jacob  as  a 
witness  of  the  covenant  made  by  him  and  Laban 
(Gen.  81:49).  Laban  called  it,  In  the  language  of 
Aram,  Jegarsahadutha,  and  Jacob  called  It  Galeed, 
in  the  language  of  Canaan.  Both  names  have  the 
same  meaning,  **  the  calm  of  testimony.'*  Jacob 
and  Laban  made  a  covenant  not  to  pass  beyond 
Mizpah  to  the  hurt  of  the  other.  The  place  was 
in  Gilead,  east  of  Jordan,  and  in  later  times  waa 
known  from  afar  by  its  mizpah,  or  "  watch  tower," 
whose  garrison  kept  watch  upon  the  Aramaean 
tribes  of  the  Hauran. 

2.  Another  place  east  of  Jordan,  called  Mizpah 
of  Gilead  (A.  V.  **Mizpeh'*),  where  Jephthah 
(q.  V.)  lived  (Judg.  11:84),  and  where  the  Israelites 
assembled  under  him  against  the  Ammonites 
(10:17;  11:11).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Ramath-Mizpeh  of  Gad  (Josh.  18:26). 

3.  '*The  land  of  Mizpeh'*  (Josh.  11:8)  was  a 
district  in  Gilead  Inhabited  by  Hivites,  *' the  coun- 
try below  Hcubeya,  between  NcJir  Uashbany  on 
the  east,  and  Merj  AyHat  on  the  west,  with  the 
village  of  Mutelleh  or  Mlelleh,  at  present  inhab- 
ited by  Druses,  which  stands  upon  a  hill  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  splendid  prospect  over  the  Huleh  basin.  It 
is  from  this  that  It  has  derived  its  name  (see  Rob- 
inson, Bib,  Res.,  p.  272). 

4.  A  city  of  Benjamin,  named  in  the  list  of  the 
allotment  between  Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  In 
apparent  proximity  to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh. 
18:26,  A-  V.  *'  Mizpeh  **).  Its  connection  with  the 
two  last-named  towns  is  also  implied  In  the  later 
history  (1  Kings  15:22;  2  Chron.  16:6;  Neh.  8:7). 
It  was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Asa  against 
the  incursions  of  the  kings  of  northern  Israel 
(1  Kings  16:22;  2  Chron.  16:6;  Jer.  41:9); 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  40:7,  etc.),  and  was  In* 
habited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  8:7,  16,  19).    Dr. 
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Robinson  (Reuarches,  \i,  p.  189,  sq.)  supposes  it 
to  be  the  present  Nebif  Samvil  (i.  e.,  prophet 
Samuel),  an  hour  and  a  quarter  E.  of  Kureyet 
Rnab  (Kirjath-jearim),  two  hours  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

5.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  15:38),  in  the  district 
of  the  Shefelah,  or  maritime  lowland.  Van  de 
Yelde  suggests  its  identity  with  the  present  Tell 
m-Sdfiyeh — the  filanchegarde  of  the  Crusaders. 

6.  A  town  of  Moab  to  which  David  removed  his 
parents  when  threatened  by  Saul  (I  Sam.  22:8). 
It  probably  was  a  mountain  fastness  on  the  hieh 
land  which  bounded  the  Arboth-Moab,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  which  could  be  easily  reached  from 
Bethlehem  by  crossing  the  Jordan  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea. 


Mizpeh. 


mZTAB  (Heb.  '^?'?,  mis^pawr',  number, 
Ezra  2:2).    See  Mispsretu. 

MIZTEH*    See  Mizpah. 

MIZHAIM  (Heb.  Q?*]^??,  miU-rah'.yim).  In 
Gen.  10:6,  18,  14  and  1  Chron.  1:8,  11,  12,  Miz- 
raim  is  the  second  son  of  Ham  and  the  father  of 
**  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,  and  Kaph- 
tubim,  and  Pathruslm,  and  Gasluhim  (out  of  whom 
came  Philistim),  and  Caphtorim.*'  But  elsewhere 
C^^^'O  ia  the  standing  name  of  Egypt,  in  whieh 
sense  it  occurs  nearly  eighty-seven  times,  the  only 
exception  being  that  in  1  Sam.  80:13  *^a  young 
man  of  Egypt "  is,  in  Hebrew,  '*  a  young  man  an 
Egyptian  "  ("HXp  "W),  As  "  Midian  "  is  used  for 
the  Midianites,  so  is  Egypt  (p^*yp2)  everywhere 
used  for  the  Egyptians,  except  that  C^^?*?  is 
used  in  Gen.  12:12,  14  and  twice  in  4^:32,  while  a 
third  time  in  the  same  verse  O^^^P  is  used; 
also  we  have  trnx^  in  Deut.  26:6,  Josh.  24:7, 
and  in  Ezra  9:1  TH^'^'^t  "  the  EgypUan,"  in  anal- 
ogy with  the  surrounding  names. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  Mizraim 
(DT^lSp)  ig  a  dual  form,  properly  and  originally 
signifying  the  two  Egj'pts,  upper  and  lower.  In 
Isa.  1 1:11  the  origin  is  left  out  of  view,  the  name 
no  doubt  being  mostly  used  for  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  was  nearest  and  most  familiar,  and  Miz- 
raim is  lower  Egypt  in  distinction  from  Pathros 
(OTTPE),  which  is  upper  Egypt  The  same  may 
be  the  case  in  Jer.  44:1,  16 ;  Ezek.  29:14 ;  80:14 ; 
but  in  Jeremiah  Egypt  may  possibly  be  the  whole 


of  which  Pathros  is  a  part,  and  in  Ezekiel  the  use 
of  the  two  names  may  be  a  poetic  variation.  So 
Robinson's  Gesenius.  Some,  with  Gesenius's  12th 
German  edition,  think  the  ending  of  Mizraim  local 
instead  of  dual  The  singular  ^"^^V,  maw-Uore^^ 
is  found  only  in  2  Kings  19:24;  Isa.  19:6;  87:26; 
Mic.  7:6  A  V.  ** besieged,"  "defense." 

The  names  of  Mizraim  and  the  descendants  of 
Mizraim  in  Gen.  10:13,  14  and  1  Chron.  1:11,  12 
appear  to  be  all  names  of  nations  rather  than  of 
individuals,  and  they  include  far  more  than  Egypt. 
"  Mizraim,  therefore,  like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham, 
geographically  represents  a  center  whence  colonies 
went  forth  in  the  remotest  period  of  postdiluvian 
history."  "We  re- 
gard the  distribution 
of  the  Mizraites  as 
showing  that  their 
^  colonies  were  but  a 

part  of  the  great  mi- 
gration  that  gave  the 
Cushites  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  affinity 
the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments show  us  be- 
tween the  pre-Hel- 
lenic  Cretans  and 
Caiians  (the  latter  no 
doubt  the  Seleges  of 
the  Greek  writers) 
and  the  Philistines"  (Smith,  " Mizraim ").—W.  H. 
MIZ'ZAH  (Heb.  tTJP,  miz-iaw',  fear),  the 
fourth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Reuel,  the  son  of 
Esau  by  Bathshemath  (Gen.  86:18 ;  1  Chron.  \:Vl\ 
and  a  petty  Edomite  chieftain  (Gen.  86:17). 

MNA'SON  (Gr.  Mv(i<Twv,  mnah'-eohn^  perhaps 
rernifidinff)^  a  Christian  with  whom  Paul  lodged 
the  last  time  he  was  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  21:16), 
A.  D.  60.  He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  Barnabas,  who  was  a 
Cyprian  (4:86). 

MO'AB  (Heb.  iNi^S,  mo-awb',  from  father), 
the  name  of  the  son  whom  Lot's  eldest  daughter 
bore  to  him  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and 
founder  of  the  Moabites  (Gen.  19:80-87),  B.  C. 
about  2200. 

MO'ABITE,  MCrABITES  (Heb.  "^NITS, 
mo-aw'bee';  B^?N173^  mo-aw-beem^  descendants 
of  the  elder  of  Lot's  two  surviving  daughters,  as 
Ammon  of  the  younger.  The  starting  point  of 
both  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Zoar.  Thence  the 
roving  Ammonites  went  to  the  northeast  (see 
Ammonitks),  while  the  more  peaceful  Moabites 
remained  near  their  ancestral  home,  displacing  the 
Emim  (Deut  2:10,  11 ;  comp.  Gen.  14:5). 

1.  Territory.  According  to  Smith  (s.  v. 
"  Moab  "),  the  territory  of  Moab  at  its  greatest  ex- 
tent included  three  parts :  (1)  The  "  field  of  Moab  ** 
(ilji73"'nt5,  Ruth  1:1,  2),  a  tract  inclosed  by  nat- 
ural fortifications ;  on  the  north  by  the  chasm  of 
the  Amon,  on  the  west  by  the  cliffs  which  rise  al- 
most perpendicularly  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  the  south  and  east  by  a  semicircle  of  hills 
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which  opens  only  for  the  Arnon  and  another 
Dead  Sea  torrent.  (2)  The  ''land  of  Moab " 
(1M172  yy^X  the  more  open  country  from  the 
Arnun  north  to  the  hills  of  Gilead.  (3)  The  so- 
called  "plains  of  Moab" 
(SNTanin^,  Num.  22:1), 
"  the  sunk "  district  in  the 
tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  Before  the  arrival  of 
Israel,  Sihon,  king  of  the  Am 
orites,  had  taken  from  "the 
former  king  of  Moab/*  very 
possibly  Zippor,  the  father  of 
Balak  (Num.  22:2),  all  the  land 
"even  unto  Arnon"  (Num. 
21:26).  Thus  Moab  was 
penned  up  in  the  closely 
fenced  "  field  of  Moab  "  above  mentioned. 

Coming  up  from  Egypt  the  Israelites  approached 
Moab  through  the  desert  "  facing  Moab,"  outside 
the  bordering  circle  of  hills  on  the  southeast. 
They  were  forbidden  to  molest  the  Moabites  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  land  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Emim  (Deut.  2:9-11).  They  therefore 
applied  for  permission  co  pass  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Moab,  and  being  refused,  they  went  round 
its  borders. 

2.  Moab  and  Israel.  (1)  BefoMs  paisage. 
From  Deut  2:29  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that 
both  Moab  and  Edom  granted  the  request  of  Israel 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  their  territory, 
while  Num.  20:18-21  and  Deut.  23:4  seem  to  show 
that  both  Moab  and  Edom  utterly  refused.  But 
more  careful  reading  removes  the  difficulty  and 
gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  transaction. 
IsraePs  request  in  Num.  20:17  is  to  be  allowed  to 
cross  the  territory  of  Edom  by  the  royal  highway. 
This  the  martial  Edomites  refused,  with  a  display 
of  force,  stanching  on  their  national  dignity  and 
declining  to  show  any  hospitality  for  relationship's 
sake.  From  Jephthah's  statement  in  Judg.  11:17 
it  appears  that  the  more  timorous  Moabites  took 
the  same  course.  But  it  nowhere  appears  that 
they  showed  any  further  signs  of  hostility.  Indeed 
Jephthah  (Judg.  11:25,  26)  makes  the  special 
point  that  Moab  did  not  fight  against  Israel  while 
they  were  neighbors  for  three  hundred  years. 
Deut  23:4,  7  makes  no  complaint  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  either  Edom  or  Moab,  but  only  of  want  of 
hospitality  on  the  part  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and 
the  hiring  of  Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  that  either  nation  made  any  at- 
tempt to  hinder  the  Israelites  from  passing  along 
the  edge  of  its  territory,  trading  with  the  people 
as  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  Deut  2:29.  For 
in  "Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me"  in  Num.  20:18, 
"  by  "  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  by  way  of " 
("via").  The  Hebrew  is  "^S  ""nrp  n\  and  the 
R.  V.  has  "  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through  me."  So 
far  from  bein^  hostile,  the  Moabites  were  only  t'H) 
friendly,  sending  their  daughters  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites,  and  then  to 
entice  them  to  their  idolatrous  services.  For  in 
Num.  26:2  "  they  called  "  is  feminine  (tI^'^PD,  re- 
ferring to  the  daughters.  Thus  the  conduct  of 
Moab  and  Edom  stood  in  strong  contrast  with  the 


aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Ammonites.  Moses  could,  therefore,  truthfully 
make  use  of  the  j)acific  conduct  of  those  nations 
in  his  message  to  Sihon  (Deut  2:26-29) ;  and  so 
could  Jephthah  in  his  dealings  with  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Judg.  11:16-27). 

The  peaceful  character  and  rich  possessions  of 
Moab  may  account  for  the  terror  of  BaUk  at  tbi^ 
approach  of  the  Israelites  and  for  the  special 
means  which  he  took  to  guard  against  them.  In- 
stead of  flying  to  arms,  like  Sihon,  he  first  con- 
sults with  the  elders  of  Midian.  Moab  and  Midian 
were  kin  by  virtue  of  their  common  descent  from 
Terah,  thus  (Gen,  11:27;  19:87;  26:2): 

Terah. 

! 

I  I 

Keturab —Abraham. 


Haran. 

I 


Midian. 

Lot 

I 

Dauffhter. 

Moab. 

And  perhaps  the  tradition  in  Targum  (Psendo- 
Jonathan  on  Num.  22:4)  that  up  to  this  time  Moab 
and  Midian  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  alter- 
nately taken  from  Midian  and  Moab,  and  that 
Balak  was  a  Midianite,  may  have  at  its  foundation 
a  real  fact. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the  two 
nations  imited  in  sending  for  Balaam.  If  we  are 
right  in  understanding  Mic.  6:6-7  as  a  quotation 
from  Balaam  it  would  ahnost  seem  that  Balak  in. 
his  desperation  contemplated  a  sacrifice  like  that 
made  by  a  later  king  of  Moab  (2  Kings  3:26),  and 
that  he  was  restrained  by  Balaam  in  words  of  re- 
markable depth  and  truth  which  have  heen  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  Lord  (Matt  9:18;  12:7; 
comp.  Hos.  6:6). 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  should  have  taken 
his  view  of  the  promised  land  from  a  Moabite 
sanctuary,  and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
It  is  singular,  too,  that  his  resting  place  is  marked 
in  the  Hebrew  records  only  by  its  proximity  to  the 
sanctuary  of  that  deity  to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he 
had  been  such  an  enemy  "  (Smith).  "  He  buried 
him  in  a  valley  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-Peor,** 
1.  e.,  the  abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Deut  84:6;  comp. 
Psa.  106:28). 

(2)  Exclnaion  of  Moab.  The  exclusion  of 
Moabites  (and  Ammonites)  from  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord  to  the  tenth  generation  was  not  on 
account  of  any  active  hostility,  but,  as  is  expressly 
said  (Deut  23:4),  on  account  of  their  want  of  hos- 
pitality and  of  the  hiring  of  Balaam,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  ingenuity  which  made  the 
daughters  of  Moab  the  means  of  enticing  the 
Israelite^  into  drawing  the  curse  upon  themselves, 
made  the  exclusion  of  Moab  more  rigorous.  The 
principal  share  in  the  transaction  seems,  however, 
to  have  belonged  to  Midian  (q.  v.).  Indeed  Moab 
is  named  in  connection  with  the  affair  only  in 
Num.  26:1.     See  Marriaqks,  2  (1). 

The  defeat  of  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab  by 
the  Edomite  Hadad  is  sometimes  understood  to 
refer  to  a  war  between  Moab  and  Midian ;  but  it 
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looks  rather  like  a  defeat  of  the  allied  Midianites 
and  Moabites  by  Edom.  This  accords  well  with 
what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  martial  character 
of  Edom  and  the  unwarlike  disposition  of  Moab 
and  M idian  (see  above,  and  also  Midian,  especially 
No.  5). 

(S)  Time  of  jndget.  After  the  conquest  Hoab 
once  oppressed  Israel  for  eighteen  years ;  but  as 
If  recognizing  the  general  uomilitary  character  of 
Moab,  the  text  significantly  says,  **The  Lord 
strengthened  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab,  against 
Israel  •  •  .  and  he  gathered  unto  him  the  cluldren 
of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  and  went  out  and  smote 
Israel,**  etc.  (Judg.  3:12,  18). 

(4)  TiaM  tf  tiM  Ungdom.  Of  Saul  we  read 
simply  that  he  fought  against  Moab  (1  Sam.  14:4*7). 
But  the  early  relations  of  Moab  and  Israel  seem 
on  the  whole  to  hare  been  friendly,  as  shown  by 
the  Book  of  Ruth.  Ruth  brought  a  Moabite  ele- 
ment into  the  line  of  Darid,  and  hence,  on  the 
human  side,  into  the  ancestry  of  our  &iTiour. 
Thus  Darid,  when  pressed  by  Saul,  intrusted  his 
father  and  mother  to  the  keeping  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  But  twenty  years  or  more  afterward,  from 
some  cause  unknown  to  us,  he  treated  the  Moabites 
with  great  rigor  (2  Sam.  8:2X  and  their  spoil,  with 
that  of  other  nations,  went  to  swell  the  treasure 
amassed  for  the  temple.  The  Moabites  became 
tributary ;  and  when  we  again  hear  of  them  they 
are  acting  for  Solomon  the  same  part  which  they 
had  acted  for  the  Israelites  in  Balaam's  time, 
sending  their  daughters  to  lead  him  astray. 

In  &e  days  of  Ahab  they  still  paid  a  tribute 
which  shows  both  the  severity  of  Israel's  yoke 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  (2  Kings  8:4,  5). 

On  the  death  of  Ahab  they  revolted.  According 
to  the  chronology  of  our  English  Bible  (2  Chron. 
20:1, 9q.\  their  first  step  was  to  collect  an  army  of 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  others,  including  Edom- 
ites  (vers.  10,  23),  and  attack  Judah,  then  ruled 
by  Jehoshaphat.  Judah  met  them  with  prayer 
and  praise.  By  divine  interposition,  dissension 
broke  ont  in  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  the  Moab- 
ites and  Ammonites  first  slaughtering  the  Edoin- 
ites  and  then  each  other,  so  that  nothing  was  left 
for  Israel  but  to  gather  the  spoil 

The  consequence  was  a  counter-invasion  of 
Moab  by  Israel,  eager  to  humble  and  perhaps  re- 
sain  a  revolted  province ;  Judah«  ready  to  strike 
down  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  Edom,  mindful  of 
the  trap  into  which  he  had  been  led.  This  se- 
quence of  events  shows  how  Edom  came  to  act 
with  Israel  and  Judah  for  once,  and  it  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  and  inexcusable  se- 
verity with  which  Moab  was  treated  when  the 
victory  was  won.  The  story  is  told  in  2  Kings 
3:6-27. 

Moab  for  a  time  must  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  power,  so  that  nearly  sixty  years  later 
we  find  predatoiy  bands  of  Moabites  as  of  Arabs 
(2  Kings  13:20).  But  later,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz,  '*  Moab  has 
regained  all  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  pros- 
perity, and  has  besides  extended  himself  over  the 
district  which  he  ori^^inally  occupied  in  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  and  which  was  left  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  Reuben  to  Assyria  "  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  Kings  l&Il ;  1  Chron.  6:26). 


3.  Prophecies.  Isaiah,  in  his  **  Burden  of 
Moab"  (chaps.  15,  16;  comp.  25:10^  predicts,  in 
high-wrought  poetic  lamentation,  the  fall  of  Moab 
from  his  high  estate,  and  his  reduction  to  a  small 
and  feeble  remnant  (16:14).  Jeremiah,  in  his  forty- 
eighth  chapter,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  later 
(600  B.  C.)  echoes  the  lament  of  the  older  prophet, 
whose  prophecy  he  had  no  doubt  read,  and  gives 
Moab  a  gleam  of  hope  at  the  last  (Jer.  48:47). 
These  prophecies  refer  naturally  to  injuries  to  be 
inflicted  by  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  they  are 
especially  interesting  from  their  allusions,  which 
show  clearly  the  condition  of  Moab.  **  The  nation 
appears  in  them  as  high-spirited,  wealthy,  popu- 
lous, and  even  to  a  certain  extent  civilized,  enjoy- 
ing a  wide  reputation  and  popularity.  ...  In  his 
cities  we  discern  a  *  great  multitude  of  people,' 
living  in  'glory,*  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
'treasure.'  .  .  .  Outside  the  towns  lie  the  'plen- 
tiful fields,*  luxuriant  as  the  renowned  Carmel — 
the  vineyards  and  gardens  of  *  summer  fruits ;  * 
the  harvest  is  being  reaped  and  the  *hay  stored  in 
abundance,*  .  .  .  the  land  resounds  with  the 
clamor  of  the  vintagers.  These  characteristics 
contrast  very  favorably  with  any  traits  recorded 
of  Ammon,  Edom,  Midian,  Amalek,  the  Philis- 
tines or  the  Canaanite  tribes."  Since  the  de- 
scriptions of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  agree,  they 
seem  to  represent  the  nation  as  permanently 
flourishing. 

In  Josiah's  time  2iephaniah  threatens  Moab  and 
Ammon  with  vengeance  for  their  reviling  words 
against  Israel,  but  mentions  no  act  of  hostility. 
In  2  Kings  24:2  we  find  marauding  bands  of 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  along  with  Syrians  and 
CHialdees  harassing  Judah  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim. 

Jeremiah  (27:3)  warned  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon  as  he  warned  Judah,  not  to  resist 
Nebuchadnezzar,  into  whose  hand  Qod  had  deliv- 
ered those  countries  for  the  time,  but  to  serve 
him  and  remain  in  their  lands.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  profited  by  his  advice,  since  it 
appears  from  Jer.  40:11  that  these  countries  had 
been  a  refuge  to  many  of  the  Jews  when  the 
storm  finally  broke. 

4.  After  the  Captivity.  Sanballat,  who 
in  Nehemiah's  time  was  associated  with  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  against 
the  Jews  (Neh.  2:10,  19,  etc.),  was  a  Horonite. 
If  this  name  is  derived  from  Horonaim,  Sanballat 
was  a  Moabite,  as  he  is  quite  often  regarded.  If 
from  Beth-horon,  he  was  probably  a  Samaritan. 
See  HoRONiTK. 

In  Judith,  shortly  after  the  captivity  (4:8X 
Moab  and  Ammon  occupy  their  ancient  seats. 
The  Maccabees  do  not  mention  Moab  or  any  towns 
south  of  the  Amon.  In  the  time  of  Josephus 
(ArU.^  i,  11,  §  6)  the  Moabites  were  *'even  still  a 
great  nation.'*  The  name  remained  to  the  time 
of  Eusebius  (A.  D.  about  880),  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Ck>uncil  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  686,  it  formed 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  under  the  name  of  CHiarak- 
Moba  (Smith). 

5.  hSLngvaige  and  Worship.  The  language 
of  Moab  was  merely  ** transjordanic  Hebrew" 
(Gesenius,  Heb.  Gr.,  §  49,  iv,  p.  126),  difiFering 
from  biblical  Hebrew  only  in  some  comparatively 
trifling  details. 
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The  national  deity  of  the  Moabites  was  Chemosh 
(t:i723,  mentioned  only  in  Num.  21:29;  Judg.  11: 
24;  1  Kings  11:7,  88;  2  Kings  28:18;  Jer.  48:7, 
18,  46),  about  which  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed,  but  nothing  is  really  known.  He 
has  been  identified  with  the  fire  god  Molech 
(W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  m  Smith,  s.  v.  "Moab"); 
with  Baal-peor  (Jerome,  Com,^  on  Isa.  16:2;  with 
Baal-zebub  "  on  etymological  grounds;"  with  Mars, 
or  the  war  god,  "on  similar  grounds"  (Gese- 
nius,  Thetaurus) ;  with  Saturn  (fieyer,  ad  Selden^ 
p.  823),  as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having 
been  worshiped,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition, 
under  the  form  of  a  black  star,  fiut  no  root 
t3?23  appears  in  use,  and  the  Bible  nowhere  gives 
any  hint  as  to  the  character  of  Chemosh  or  of  his 
worsbip. — W.  H. 

MO'ABITE  STONE.  One  of  the  oldest  me- 
morials of  alphabetic  writing  is  the  famous  Mo- 


/y(^-;f:^^ 


x+'>rjf:i^'rywf>4*5pK<fx«AJir 

HF  Y  l^n  b.— -iA**  *>  V?^  M^KX  ^^f  ^fUVd^JH^ 


abite  stone,  erected  by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  in 
record  of  his  successful  revolt  from  Israel  and  in 
honor  of  his  god  Chemosh  (q.  v.),  to  whom  his 
successes  are  ascribed.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  set  up  B.  0.  900.  The  stone  was  discovered 
in  1868  by  a  German  missionary,  the  Rev.  F. 
Klein.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Moab,  and  was  in- 
formed by  an  Arab  sheik  that  close  to  where  he 


then  was  a  stone  was  lying,  at  Dhiban,  the  ancient 
Dibon,  which  was  inscribed  with  old  characters 
On  examining  it  he  found  that  it  wa.s  a  stele  of 
black  basalt,  rounded  at  the  top  and  measuring 
nearly  four  feet  in  length  and  two  in  width.  It 
was  covered  with  thirty-four  lines  of  an  inscrip* 
tion  in  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabets 
Mr.  Klein  had  little  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  he  had  made,  and  contented  himself 
with  noting  down  a  few  words  and  compiling  an 
alphabet  out  of  the  rest.  On  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem he  informed  the  Prussian  consulate  of  the 
discovery,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
secure  the  stone. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau,  the  dragoman  of  the  French  con- 
sulate, heard  that  the  stone  was  still  lying  at 
Dhiban  with  its  inscribed  face  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  he  determined  to  get  possession  of 
it  for  France.  Natives  were  accordingly  sent  to 
take  squeezes  of  the  inscription  and  to  offer  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  monument.  The 
natives  quarreled  in  the  presence  of  the  Arabs, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  a  half-dried 
squeeze  was  carried  off  safely  by  Selim  el-Oari, 
M.  Ctermont-Ganneau^s  agent,  and  delivered  to  the 
French  consulate.  It  is  upon  this  squeeze,  which 
is  now  preseiTed  in  the  Louvre,  that  we  are 
largely  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  text.  The  largeness  of  the  sums 
offered  and  the  rival  bidding  of  the  two  European 
consulates  naturally  aroused  in  the  minds  of  both 
Moabite  and  Turkish  officials  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  mercantile  value.  The  governor  of  Nablus 
accordingly  demanded  the  splendid  prize  for  him- 
self, and  the  Arabs,  rather  than  lose  it  for  noth- 
ing, lighted  a  fire  under  it,  poured  cold  water  over 
it,  and  so  shivered  it  into  fragments.  The  pieces 
were  distributed  among  different  families  and 
placed  in  their  granaries,  in  order  to  act  as  charms 
in  protecting  the  com  from  blight.  A  consider, 
able  number  of  fragments  have  since  been  recov. 
ered,  but  without  the  squeeze  which  was  taken 
while  the  stone  was  intact,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  fit  many  of  them  together,  while  for 
the  missing  portions  of  the  text  It  is  our  only 
authority. 

The  work  of  restoration  and  interpretation  was 
ably  performed  by  Clermont-Ganneau.  by  way  of 
amends  for  the  overhasty  zeal  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  monument.  Tho 
latest  and  best  edition  of  the  text,  however,  is 
that  which  was  published  in  1886  by  tlie  two 
German  professors,  Smend  and  Socin,  after  weeks 
of  study  of  the  squeeze  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 

The  inscription  on  this  stone  in  a  remarkable 
degree  supplements  and  corroborates  the  history 
of  King  Mesha  recorded  in  2  Kings  8:4-2Y.  It 
affords  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  alphabetic 
writing  in  the  lands  of  the  Jordan.  **  The  art  of 
writing  and  reading  can  have  been  no  new  thing. 
As  soon  as  Mesha  has  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner,  he  erects  an  inscribed  monument  in 
commemoration  of  his  victories ....  It  is  the  first 
and  most  natural  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  record  will  have  nu- 
merous readers.  . .  .  Moreover,  the  forms  of  the 
letters  as  they  appear  on  the  Moabite  Stone  show 
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th^t  ^plijib^tic  w riling  iiiu^L  have  been  loii;^  jiTiie- 
ticed  in  (be  kingdom  of  Meslia^  TIk^j  are  tonn^ 
ifthich  presupjK^se  a  lun;^  acqumnltiiice  with  tljc 
art  of  engi^viiig  insert] ilioti^  upun  s^toiieB^  iin\\  are 
fn.t  removed  from  the  forms  out  of  whirh  thev 
mii^t  have  developed,  Theti^  again,  the  lauguii-ie 
of  ilie  inscription  is  notewortUj.  iktween  U  iind 
Htfbretr  the  Jiffereneez^  are  fevi  arid  .^Jiglit.  It  \^ 
a  prc»of  tliftl  iho  Moahjtes  were  akin  lo  the  Irtrael- 
Ite:^  iti  Iimgiiage  as  well  as  in  mee,  and  thnt  like 
their  kinsfolk  they  had  adopted  the  ancient  ^  lan- 
guage of  Canaan/  The  hkene^s  hetween  tlie  hm- 
giuge?  of  Hoab  and  of  Israel  eji tends  beyond  the 
mefv  Idwrn^  of  ^rammaf  and  syntax.  It  is  a  Uke- 
Dei&i  which  exi^U  al^o  in  thoaght "  (Sayce^  ^ifffier 
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iDine  of  MoaJlnU\  a  Moabitish  woman  (Ruth  1:22 ; 
2:2,  21 ;  4:6,  19;  2  Chron.  24:26). 

HOADrAH  (Neb.  12:17).    See  Maadiah. 

HOCK,  HOCKING,  the  renderings  of  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  with  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings: 

1.  Naw4hal'  (Heb.  5nST),  to  deceive  (Judg.  16: 
10,  15;  Job  13:9). 

2.  Loots  (Heb,  y^^;  Gr.  fiVKTifpH^u^  mook-tay- 
ri(t-to\  to  make  /<«»«,  to  turn  up  t/ie  no$e  at  any 
one  (Prov.  14:9;  20:1  ;  Gal.  6:7). 

3.  Lawag'  (Heb.  y?)\  to  speak  as  if  !n  imita- 
tion  of  a  foreigner,  or  of  one  speaking  with  hesi- 
Ution  (2  Chron.  30:10;  Job  21:8;  Prov.  1:26). 

4.  Aw-lal'  (Heb.  ^JO,  to  indulge  oneself  In 
9exing^  abusing  another  (Num.  22:29;  Jer.  88:19). 

6.  Tiaw-khak'  (Heb.  pnX),  to  play  with,  to  jent 
(Gen.  19:14),  with  females,  to  foy,  caress  (Gen.  39: 
14,  17). 

6.  Kaw-las'  (Heb.  CO]5),  to  laugh  ir.  deprecia- 
turn  (1  Kings  18:27;  2  Kings  2:23;  Ezek.  22:6). 


7.  Saw-hha!/  (Ueb,  P?T9)»  derision,  laugh  at 
(Lam.  1:27), 

8.  EjnptiIifed''Zff  (Gr.  i/zTra/C"),  to  piat/^  to  irijle 
with  (Matt.  2:IG;  20:19;  27:29;  Luke  18:32;  23: 

9.  Kh!t/oo-ad''-2o  (Gr.  ;t^''^Cw)i  to  throw  oiU  the 
lip  {AQtA^irvi). 

MODERATION  (Gr.  inieiK^,  ep-ee-i-kaee', 
geriiievexSy  fmirneas^  TliiL  4:6) ;  rendered  **  patient " 
(1  Tim.  8:8); "gentle" 
(Tit.  8:2;  1  Pet.  2:18). 
MOL'ADAH(Heb. 
STTpi7a,  mo-law-daw', 
hirth\  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ju- 
dah,  probably  about 
twenty  miles  S.  of 
Hebron,  named  in  con. 
nection  with  Kedesh 
and  Beersheba  (Josh. 
16:21-26).  It  was  af- 
terward asslj^cd  to 
Simeon(19.'2;l  Chron. 
4:28),  and  was  occu- 
pied after  the  exile 
(Neh.  11:26).  Later  it 
was  called  Ma'lada 
(Gr.  MdAaJa),  an  Idu- 
maean  fortress  (Jose- 
phus.  Ant.,  xviii,  6,  2), 
which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  located  about 
twenty  Roman  miles 
S.  of  Hebron. 

MOLE.     See  Am- 
IMAL  Kingdom. 

MOLECH.      See 
Gods,  Falsi. 
MOIilD      (Heb. 
_  *^'i'3,  mo-leed%  beget* 

ter\  the  son  of  Abishur 
by  his  wife   Abihail, 
and  descendant  of  Jerahmecl  (1  Chron.  2:29). 
MOLOCH.    See  Goos,  False. 
MOLTEN  IMAGE.    See  Calf,  Image. 
MOLTEN  SEA.    See  Lavkr. 
MOMENT  (Heb.  yy^„  reh'-gafi,  wink,  Num. 
16:21,46;  Job  20:5;  Psa.  80:6,  etc.;  Gr.  arofioc, 
al'-om-os^  indivisible,    1    Cor.    16:52;    irapappviu, 
par-ar-hroo-eh'-o,  Xo  flow  by,  2  Oor.  4:17;  OTLyfir/, 
stig-may'y  a  point,  Luke  4:6),  an  instant,  the  small- 
est interval  of  time  (q^  v.). 
MONET.    See  Metrology,  IV. 
MONET  CHANGER  (Gr.  KoU.vpurHK,  kd- 
loo-bis-tace',  a  coin  dealer;   KepyariaTT/c,  ker-rnat- 
is-tace\  money  broker,   from  nkpfia,  ker'-mah,   a 
small  coin). 

1.  Bankers  who  sat  in  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (or  in  its  porch),  and  for  a  fixed  discount 
changed  all  foreign  coins  into  those  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Every  Israelite,  rich  or  poor,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  was  obliged  to  pay  into 
the  sacred  treasury,  whenever  the  nation  was  num- 
bered, a  half  shekel  as  an  oflTering  to  Jehovah 
(Exod.  80:13-16).    This  tribute  must  in  every  case 
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be  paid  in  the  exact  Hebrew  half  shekel.  The 
money  changers  made  a  fixed  charge  of  about  one 
and  a  half  pence,  English  money).  This  charge 
must  have  brought  in  a  large  revenue,  since  not 
only  many  native  Palestinians  might  come  without 
the  statutory  coin,  but  a  vast  number  of  foreign 
Jews  presented  themselves  on  such  occasions  in 
the  temple.  Some  have  estimated  the  bankers^ 
profits  at  from  forty  thousand  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  addition  to  the  tribute,  money 
would  be  needed  for  other  purposes.  A  great  deal 
was  bought  within  the  temple  area  that  was  need- 
ful for  the  feast,  in  the  way  of  sacrifices  and  their 
adjuncts,  and  for  purification;  and  it  would  be 
better  to  get  the  right  money  from  the  authorized 
changers  than  have  disputes  with  the  dealers. 
Through  their  hands  would  pass  the  immense  vo- 
tive offerings  of  foreign  Jews  or  of  proselytes  to 
the  temple ;  indeed,  they  probably  transacted  all 
business  matters  connected  with  the  sanctuary. 

2.  The  Greek  rpairel^iTrf^  {trap-ed-zee'-ince^  Matt. 
25:27,  A.  V.  "  exchangers  ")  is  a  general  term  for 
a  money  changer,  broker,  banker;  one  who  ex- 
changes money  for  a  fee  and  pays  interest  on  de- 
posits. The  strong  language  and  vigorous  action  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  21:12;  Mark  11:15)  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  avarice  had  taken  up  its  abode 
in  the  temple  to  carry  on  its  hucksterfng  and 
money-changing. 

MONEY,  LOVE  OP  (Or.  i^lapyvpia,  JU-ar- 
goo-ree^-ahy  1  Tim.  6:1  OX  avarice  or  covetousness 
(q.  v.i 

MONEY,  PIECE  OP  (Gen.  88:19 ;  Job  42:1 1, 
etc).    See  Metroloot,  IV. 

MONSTERS  (Heb.  V??*  tan-ntenT,  stretched 
O7i0i  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  sea  serpent 
or  other  large  marine  animal.  Others  believe  it 
to  be  the  jackal  from  its  running  with  outstretched 
neck  and  body  (Urn.  4:3,  R.  V.  "jackal").  See 
Animal  Einqoom. 

MONTH.    SeeTiMK. 

MONUMENTS  (Heb.  "^nb,  go'-bek,  copse), 
the  incorrect  rendering  in  Isa.  65:4,  for  "secret 
places,"  as  in  the  R.  V.  The  expression  **  lodge  in 
the  monuments,"  better  rendered  "  spend  the  night 
in  secret  places,"  may  refer  to  the  mysteries  cele- 
brated in  natural  caves  and  artificial  crypts.  G. 
Rawlinson  (Monarchies,  ii,  269)  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  **clay  idols  below  the  pavement  of  pal- 
aces." 

MOON  (Heb.  n!!Ci  y^w-ray'-akh,  paietiess ; 
ilD3,p,  l^-aw-nav/y  used  poetically  in  Isa.  24:28  ; 
30:26 ;  Gr.  (TcAi^j;,  seUay'-aay),  The  terms  which 
were  used  to  designate  the  moon  contain  no  refer- 
ence to  its  office  or  essential  character ;  they  sim- 
ply describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color — 
yaw-ray'-akh  signifying  "pale,"  or  "yellow,"  leb- 
auf-naw',  "white."  The  moon  held  an  important 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  as  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  1: 
14-16)  it  appears  simultaneously  with  the  sun,  and 
is  described  in  terms  which  imply  its  independence 
of  that  body  so  far  as  its  light  is  concerned.  Con- 
jointly with  the  sun  it  was  appointed  "  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years ; "  though 
in  this  respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influ- 


ence, if  by  the  "  seasons  "  we  understand  the  great 
religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly 
stated  in  Psa.  104:19,  and  more  at  length  in  Eoclna. 
43:6,  7.  Besides  this  it  had  its  special  office  in 
the  distribution  of  light;  it  was  appointed  "to 
rule  over  the  night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and 
thus  the  appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light 
served  "to  divide  between  the  day  and  between 
the  night"  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is  occa- 
sionally noticed,  as  in  Gen.  1:16,  in  Cant  6:10,  and 
in  Isa.  80:26.  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  ex- 
tensively practiced  by  the  nations  of  the  East  and 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt  it  was  hon- 
ored under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the 
only  two  deities  which  commanded  the  reverence 
of  all  the  Egyptians.  In  Syria  it  was  represented 
by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth  sumamed  "Kar- 
naim,"  from  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by 
which  she  was  distinguished.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  very  early  introduction  into  the  coontries 
adjacent  to  Palestine  of  a  species  of  worship  dis- 
tinct from  any  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  viz., 
of  the  direct  homage  of  the  heavenly  bodies — son, 
moon,  and  stars^-which  is  the  characteristic  of 
Sabianism.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  is  in 
Job  81:26,  27,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  warn- 
ing of  Moses  (Deut  4:19)  is  directed  against  this 
nature-worship  rather  than  against  the  form  of 
moon-worship  which  the  Israelites  must  have  wit- 
nessed in  Egypt  At  a  hiter  period,  however,  the 
worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol- 
worship  was  introduced  from  Sjrria,  probably 
through  Chaldee  mfluence.  In  2  Kings  28^5  we 
read  uiat  Josiah  put  down  those  "  that  burnt  in- 
cense to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,"  eto. 
Manasseh  appears  to  have  been  the  great  patron 
of  this  form  of  idolatry,  for  "  he  worshiped  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven"  (2  Kingjs  21:8,  5).  From  bis 
reign  down  to  the  captivity  it  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  under  Josiah.  Jeremiah  has  several  refer- 
ences to  it  (7:18;  8:2;  44:17).  In  one  of  these 
references  the  prophet  gives  us  a  little  insight 
into  the  manner  of  worship  accorded  to  the  moon : 
"  The  children  gather  wood,  the  fathers  kindle  the 
fire,  and  the  women  knead  the  dough,  to  make 
cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven"  (7:18).  These 
cakes  were  probieibly  intended  as  gifts,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  supposed  influence  exercised  by  the 
moon  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or,  more  special- 
ly, on  the  products  of  the  soil 

Figrnrative.  In  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture  the  moon  is  frequently  noticed  as  pre- 
saging events  of  the  greatest  importance  throuefa 
the  temporary  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  its  light 
(Isa,  18:10;  Joel  2:81;  Matt  24:29;  Mark  18:24). 
It  is  also  illustrative  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  (Isa.  60:20) ;  of  the  fairness  of  the  Church 
(Cant  6:10);  of  coming  judgments,  becoming  as 
blood  (Rev.  6:12).  In  the  passage,  "And  there 
appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  "  (Rer. 
12:1),  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  she  is  clothed 
with  light  from  head  to  feet  The  whole  then  be- 
comes the  figure  of  the  Church  enjoymg  the  truth 
of  God. 

MOON,  NEW.    See  Fistitals,  p.  866. 
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MO'EASTHITB(Heb.''riti'li73,  mo-ratlUee'), 
one  sprung  from  Moresheth-GHth,  and  applied  to 
IGcah  the  prophet  (Jer.  26:18;  Mic.  1:1),  to  dis- 
tingaish  him  from  the  elder  prophet  Micah,  the 
son  of  Imlah  (1  Kings  22:8,  sq.),  as  well  as  from 
others  of  tlie  same  name. 

MOBa>ECAI  (Heb.  "^fl^,  mar-dek-ah'ee, 
Uttie  num  ;  or  from  Merodaeh^  worshiper  of  Mara). 

L  Esther's  Cousin.  He  was  the  son  of  Jair, 
a  descendant  of  Eish  the  Benjamite,  and  resided 
at  Shushan,  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  at  the  time 
when  Xerxes  desired  a  successor  to  Queen  Vashti, 
and  bad  under  his  care  his  adopted  daughter,  Ha- 
dasseh  (Esther).  Among  the  fairest  damsels  of 
the  land  who  were  gathered  at  the  palace  was 
EjKther,  upon  whom  the  king^s  choice  fell.  (1)  Serv- 
iee  to  the  king.  Mordecai  sat  in  the  king's  gate 
in  those  days  (that  is,  probably,  held  some  office 
in  or  about  the  palace),  and  became  aware  of  the 
plot  of  two  of  the  chamberlains  against  the  life  of 
the  king,  which,  through  Esther,  was  made  known 
to  the  monarch.  While  the  conspirators  were  pun- 
ished no  reward  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Mordecai  (Esth.  2:5,  23),  B.  C.  about  478.  (2)  Jews 
tlireatened.  Some  years  after  the  king  promoted 
Haman.  Mordecai  alone  refused  to  manifest  the 
customary  signs  of  homage  to  the  royal  favorite. 
Some  think  his  refusal  to  bow  before  Haman  arose 
from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as 
was  practiced  in  Persia  were  akin  to  idolatry; 
others,  as  seems  far  more  probable,  that  he  re- 
fused, from  a  stem  unwillingness  as  a  Jew,  to  bow 
before  an  Amalekite.  Haman's  indignation  was 
aroused,  and  he  determined  upon  revenge.  Re- 
membering the  avowed  enmity  of  the  Israelites 
against  his  people,  he  resolved  upon  their  exter- 
mination, and  obtained  from  the  king  a  decree  for 
the  slaughter  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  When 
Mordecai  learned  what  had  been  done  he  "  rent 
bis  clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes,  and 
went  out  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  and  bitter  cry."  Esther,  having  been  in- 
fcxmed  of  this  through  her  servants,  sent  Hatach, 
one  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  to  learn  the  cause 
of  Mordecai^s  grief.  He  sent  word  to  the  queen 
of  the  decree  of  extermination  against  the  Jews, 
and  an  exhortation  for  her  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  herself  and  people.  Esther  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and,  sehsing  a  favorable  opportunity, 
presented  herself  unbidden  before  Xerxes,  and  se- 
cured his  consent  to  come  with  Haman  to  a  ban- 
quet on  the  following  day  (3:1-5:8).  (8)  Exalta- 
tion. That  night  the  monarch  could  not  sleep  and 
commanded  the  records  to  be  read  to  him.  Prov- 
identially that  part  of  them  was  read  which  re- 
ferred to  the  conspiracy  frustrated  by  Mordecai. 
In  answer  to  his  question,  "  What  honor  and  dig- 
nity hath  been  done  to  Mordecai  for  this  ? "  the 
king's  attendants  replied,  "Nothing."  He  then 
asked,  **Who  is  in  the  court?"  and  they  said, 
"Behold,  Haman  standeth  in  the  court"  The 
king  saidL,  "  Let  him  come  in,"  and  then  asked  him, 
**  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king 
deligfateth  to  honor  ?  "  Haman,  supposmg  that  he 
was  the  person  alluded  to,  named  the  highest  and 
most  public  honor  he  could  conceive  of,  and  re- 
ceived the  astounding  answer,  "Do  even  so  to 


Mordecai  the  Jew  that  sitteth  at  the  king's  gate." 
The  next  day  Haman  was  hanged  on  the  gallows 
that  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai  (chaps.  6,  7). 
Mordecai  was  summoned  into  the  royal  presence, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  position  so  recently  held 
by  Haman  (8:1,  2,  15),  **and  his  fame  went  out 
throughout  all  the  provinces"  (9:4).  The  first  use 
he  made  of  his  power  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
counteract  the  decree  obtained  by  Haman,  which 
could  not  be  recalled,  as  the  kings  of  Persia  had 
no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once  issued.  The 
Jews  were  permitted/ to  stand  on  their  defense, 
and  80  were  preserved  from  destruction.  The 
feast  of  Purim  (see  Festivals,  III)  was  instituted 
in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  is  observed  to 
this  day  (9:20,  sq.).  Mordecai  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  contains 
the  narrative. 

2.  A  chief  man  among  the  Israelites  who  re- 
turned from  Babvlon  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (Ezra  2:2;  Neh.  7:7),  B.  C.  636.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  the  above. 

MO^EH  (Heb.  nni?:,  mo-reh',  teacfUng). 

1.  The  "plain  of  Moreh"  (Gen.  12:6),  to  which 
Abraham  came  when  he  entered  Canaan,  where 
the  Ix>rd  appeared  to  him,  and  where  he  built  an 
altar.  The  proper  rendering  of  "plain"  is  onk 
both  in  this  passage  and  iu  Deut  11:80,  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  R.  V.  It  is  situated  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  Shechem.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  Moreh  was  an  early  Ganaanite,  and  the 
plain  (or  "  oaks  '*)  were  named  after  him. 

2.  The  "  hill  of  Moreh,"  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  well  of  Harod,  near  which 
the  Midianites  were  encamped  when  attacked  by 
Gideon  (Judg.  7:1);  probably  the  same  as  Little 
Hermon. 

MOE'ESHETH-^ATH  (Heb.  ns  nti™, 
mo-reh'-sTuih  gath^  pottsfMion  of  Gath^  I.  e.,  near  by 
Gath\  apparently  the  birthplace  or  residence  of 
the  prophet  Micah  (Mic:  1:14).  who  was  hence  called 
Morasthite  (1:1).  Jerome  {Onomast)  places  it  a 
short  distance  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  from  which 
Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii.  p.  423)  concludes 
that  it  must  have  been  near  Mareshah. 

MORI'AH  (Heb.  n;*li73,  or  rvnh^  mo-ree- 
yav:^^  seen  of  Jehovah).  "  The  land  of  Moriah  "  is 
named  (Gen.  22:2)  as  the  place  whither  Abraham 
(q.  V.)  went  to  offer  up  Isaac.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  with  "  Mount  Moriah,"  one  of  the  hills  of 
Jerusalem  on  which  Solomon  built  the  temple,  on 
the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  thrashing  floor  of 
Oman  the  Jebusite  (2  Chron.  8:1).  The  Jews 
themselves  believe  that  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings 
in  the  temple  stood  upon  the  very  site  of  the 
altar  on  which  Abraham  purposed  to  offer  up  his 
son. 

MORNING  (Heb.  ^53,  ho'-ker.  Gen.  1:5,  etc. ; 
Gr.  irpcMa^  pro-ee^-iih,  Matt.  21:18),  the  early  part 
of  the  day  after  sunrise.    See  Time. 

Fignrative.  Morning  is  illustrative  of  a 
nearby  time,  as  "  the  upright  shall  have  dominion 
over  them  in  the  morning,"  i.  e.,  speedily  (Psa.  49: 
14);  the  glory  of  the  Church  (Cant.  '6:10);  the 
love  of  God  is  compared  to  the  breaking  of  day, 
the  morning  (Isa.  58:8);   Christ  is  called   the 
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"Morning  Star  "(Rev.  22:16),  as  he  introduced 
the  light  of  Gospel  day ;  the  i-eward  of  saints  (2: 
28),  stars  being  an  emblem  of  lofty  position ;  the 
morning  cloud,  as  speedily  disappearing  before 
the  sun,  is  figurative  of  the  short-lived  profession 
of  hypocrites  (Hos.  6:4) ;  wings  of  the  morning  is 
figurative  of  rapid  movements  (Psa.  139:9).  In 
the  expression,  "  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the 
mountains  "  (Joel  2:2),  the  prophet  refers  to  the 
bright  glimmer  or  splendor  which  is  seen  in  the 
sky  as  a  swarm  of  locusts  approaches,  from  the 
refiection  of  the  sun^s  rays  from  their  wings  (K. 
and  D.,  CQm.y  in  loc.). 

MORNING  SACRIFICE.    See  Sacripick. 
MORNING  WATCH.    See  Watch. 
MORROW,  the  rendering  of  the  following 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words : 

1.  A>'.A:<T(Heb."l]5a),  dawn  (L^v.  22:80;  Num. 
16:6;  22:41,  etc.). 

2.  Maw-Khar'  (Heb.  ^THTJ),  deferred  (Exod.  8: 
10,  sq.;  9:6;  19:10;  Num.  16:7,  16;  Josh.  5:11. 
12,  etc.).  • 

3.  Ow'-ree-on  (Gr.  ahptov),  breeze,  i.  e.,  rooming 
air  (Matt.  6:80.  84;  Luke  10:36;  12:28;  18:82, 
88;  Acts  26:17,  22,  etc.). 

4.  Hex-ace^  (Gr.  cf^f),  imccetrding  (Act**  25:17). 

5.  Ep-ow'-ree-wi  (Gr.  knavpiov),  the  next  dav 
(Mark  11:12;  Acts  10:9,  28;  28:82;  26:28). 

MORSEL  (Heb.  riB,  path,  bit;  Gr.  ^poff/f, 
bro'-^h,  eating,  either  the  act  or  that  which  is 
eaten),  a  term  answering  to  our  bit,  and  usu- 
ally referring  to  food  (Judg.  19:6;   Ruth  2:14; 

1  Sam.  28:22;  1  Kings  17:11;  Prov.l7:l,  etc.;  Heb. 
12:16). 

MORTAL  (Heb.  tii:K,  en^he\  a  term  used 
for  a  human  being  (Job  4:17),  as  frequently  with 
us.  The  Greek  dvrrr6q  {thnay-tos',  liable  to  die)  is 
applied  to  man^s  natural  body  in  contrast  with  the 
body  which  shall  be  (Rom.  6:12;  1  Cor.  16:68,  64 ; 

2  Cor.  4:11). 

MORTALITY  (Gr.  evrjrSf:,  thnay4ot(',  2  Cor.  6: 
4),  subjection  to  death.  In  the  passage  referred 
to  Paul  expresses  the  wish  that  what  is  mortal  in 
us  may  be  swallowed  up  (annihilated)  by  life,  i.  e., 
by  the  new,  immorUl  power  of  life  which  is  im- 
parted to  us  in  the  moment  of  the  change  (Meyer, 
Com,,  in  loc.). 

MORTAR,  1.  (Heb.  TOTO,  fned-o-1caw%  Num. 
11:8;  tirO^,  mak4ay9h\  hollow,  Judg.  15:19; 
Prov.  27:22),  a  hollow  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  used  to  pulverize  grain  or  other  substances. 
The  roost  ancient  mention  of  its  use  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  pre- 
pared the  manna  in  the  desert :  *'  The  people  went 
about  and  gathered  it,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or 
beat  it  in  a  mortar  "  (Num.  1 1:8). 

Fi^rnrative.  •*  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet 
will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him  "  (Prov 
27:22).  Gi-ain  may  be  separated  from  its  husk 
and  all  its  good  properties  preserved  by  such 
an  operation.  But  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential 
a  part  of  himself  that  no  such  process  can  remove 
it  from  him. 


Mortar. 


2.  The  word  descriptive  of  any  cement  used 
in  building,  and  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrev 
words:  lOT  (XAo'- 
mer,  mire,  or  elayX 
Thus  the  builders  of 
the  tower  of  Babel 
**  had  brick  for  stone 
and  slime,*'  i.  e.,  bitu- 
men, "had  they  for 
mortar"  (Gen.  11:8). 
Mortar  in  Exod.  1:14 
is  thought  by  some  to 
mean  clay  from  which 
the  bricks  were  made ; 
as  also  in  Isa.  41:25, 
**  He  shall  come  upon 
princes  as  upon  roor- 
tar;"  and  Nah.  8:14. 
Another  Hebrew 
word  translated  **mor- 
tar"is'^Cy(aw./a»r', 
powdered,  usually  rendered  dust).  **  Dust "  and 
*' mortar  "are  both  used  in  the  account  of  the 
treatment  of  a  leprous  house  (Lev.  14:41-45). 
Here  the  mortar  scraped  from  the  walls  is  called 
'*■  dust,"  while  the  f re^h  material  placed  upon  the 
walls  is  called  **  mortar." 

In  Ezekiel  (18:10,  sq.)  the  figure  is  introduced 
of  the  people  building  a  wall  which  the  false 
prophets  plastered  (Heb.  ^Cr^  taw-faUy  "The 
meaning  of  the  figure  is  intelligible  enough.  The 
people  build  up  false  hopes,  and  the  prophets  not 
only  paint  these  hopes  for  them  in  splendid  colors, 
but  even  predict  their  fulfillment,  instead  of  de- 
nouncing their  folly.  The  plastering  is  therefore 
a  figurative  description  of  deceitful  flattery  or 
hypocrisy"  (see  Matt.  28:27;  Acts  23:8).  The 
same  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
unsavory  (Job  6:6)  or  foolish  (Lam.  2:14). 

MORTGAGE  (Heb.  i^,  aw-rab',  to  give  «e- 
curity,  Neh.  6:3),  a  lien  upon  real  estate  for  debt 
(Gesenius  reads  the  passage,  "  we  must  pawn  our 
houses").  In  1  Sam.  17:18  it  is  rendered  "pledge," 
and  in  Prov.  17:18  "surety." 

MORTIFICATION  (Gr.  damrdu,  tlian-at-b'-o, 
to  kill,  Rom.  8:18 ;  vsKpdu,  nek-ro'-o,  to  deaden. 
Col.  8:6),  any  severe  penance  observed,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  have  a  meritorious  efficacy,  or  at 
least  a  salutary  influence  on  the  one  submitting 
thereto.  Such  mortification  is  based  upon  the 
overestimation  of  self-inflicted  sufl'ering ;  the  priz- 
ing more  that  mortification  which  consists  in  vol- 
untary endurance  of  pain  and  privation  than  that 
which  consists  in  the  habitual  subjugation  of  sin- 
ful passions. 

The  mortification  of  sin  in  believers  is  a  duty 
enjoined  in  the  word  (Rom.  8:18;  Col.  8:6),  It 
consists  in  breaking  the  league  with  sin,  declara- 
tion of  open  hostility  against  it,  and  strong  re- 
sistance of  it  (Eph.  6:10;  Gal.  6:24;  Rom.  8:18). 
The  chief  agent  in  carrying  on  this  mortification 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  8:18),  with  prayer,  faith, 
and  dependence  upon  God  as  the  subordinate 
means.  The  evidences  of  mortification  are  not  the 
cessation  from  one  sin,  for  that  may  be  only  ex- 
changed for  another,  or  renounced  because  it  is  a 
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gro68  sin,  or  there  may  not  be  an  occasion  to 
practice  it.  But  if  sin  be  mortified  we  shall  not 
yield  to  temptation ;  our  minds  will  be  more 
spiritual ;  we  shall  find  more  happiness  in  spiritual 
eenrices,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
{New  Theol.  IHet.,  s.  v.). 

MOSE'EA  (Heb.  STjOTTa,  mo-Bay-raw',  a  bond), 
the  thirtj-ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  between  Jaakan  and  Gudgodah  (Deut.  10: 
6);  evidently  near  Mount  Uor,  since  Aardn  is  said 
to  have  died  there  (comp.  Num.  SSiS?,  88).  Row- 
land  (in  Pairbaim*8  Dictionary)  and  Trumbull 
{KadeihnBamea^  p.  135)  identify  it  with  Jebd 
Madurah, 

MOSE'BOTH(Heb.riinC'T72,  mo-aer^the',  cor- 
region),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  named  between 
Hashmonah  and  Bene-jaaken  (Num.  83:80,  81); 
probably  the  same  with  Moskra. 

MCKSES,  the  deliverer,  leader,  lawgiver,  and 
prophet  of  Israel. 

1.  Name  ancT  Family.  The  name  in  He- 
brew is  'T^^,  mosheh^  drawn  otU  ;  Gr.  McH&a^, 
mo-oo-taee^y  and  is  probably  the  form  given  to  a 
foreign  word.  The  Alexandrine  Jews  assigned  it 
an  Egyptian  origin,  from  mo,  water,  and  oitses, 
Maved;  L  e.,  *^  water-saved.^^  Sayce  {Hibbert  Lec- 
ture^ p.  43,  sq.)  claims  that  Moses  is  from 
Maau^  an  older  form  of  Semitic  language  than 
that  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament — i.  e.,  the 
Assyrian.  The  word  means  "  hero,''  and  is  applied 
to  more  than  one  deity,  particularly  to  Adar, 
Merodach,  and  Nergal  (Robertson, -fi«r/y/2«/.  ofh- 
rad^  p.  179).  His  original  Hebrew  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Joachim,  Moses  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  the  son  of  Amram  by  his 
wife  Jochebed.  The  other  members  of  the  family 
were  Aaron  and  Miriam,  his  elder  brother  and 
sister.     His  immediate  pedigree  is  as  follows : 


Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles.  She  deposited  him  along  the  reeds  of 
the  Nile,  and  left  his  sister  to  watch  the  result.  The 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  to  the  river  to  bathe, 
saw  the  basket,  and  had  it  brought  to  her.  It  was 
opened,  and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  prin- 
cess to  compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as 
her  own.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to  recom- 
mend as  Hebrew  nurse  the  babe's  mother,  who 
was  hired  by  the  princess.  2.  Adoption.  The 
child  was  adopted  by  the  king's  daughter,  and 
from  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  be 
considered  as  an^  E^ptian  (2:1-10).  In  the 
Pentateuch  this  period  is  a  blank,  but  in  the  New 
Testament  he  is  represented  as  ^*  educated  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  **  mighty  in 
words  and  deeds  "  (Acts  7:22).  The  discovery  of 
the  tablets  of  Tel  el- A  mama  shows  how  extiensive 
were  the  knowledge  and  use  of  writing  throughout 
the  East  in  the  time  of  Moses  (see  Egypt,  Babt- 
lonia).  8.  Avenges  HIS  COUNTRYMEN.  When  he 
was  forty  years  old  (7:23)  Moses  resolved  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  his  brethren  (Heb.  11:24-26), 
and  seeing  an  Israelite  suffering  the  bastinado 
from  an  Egyptian,  and  thinking  that  they  were 
alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  and  buried  the  corpse 
in  the  sand.  The  next  day  he  endeavored  to  act 
as  peacemaker  between  two  Hebrews,  but  his 
kindly  ofiices  were  refused  by  them.  It  became 
evident  to  him  that  the  time  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  safety 
was  to  be  found  only  in  flight  (Exod.  2:11-16) 
(8)  Exile.  1.  Marriage.  Moses  fled,  B.  0. 1250, 
into  Midian,  in  or  near  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
rested  himself  by  the  well,  where  he  chivalrously 
aided  some  maidens  to  water  their  sheep.  By  his 
help  they  returned  to  their  homes  earlier  than 
usual,  and  upon  telling  their  father,  Jethro,  the 
reason,  he  had  Moses  called  in,  and  after  a  while 


Levi. 

1 

Gersbon. 

Kobath. 

Amram  to  Jocbebed. 

1 

1 
Merari. 

1 
ur  to  Miriam. 

Aaron  to  Eliabeba. 

1 

Moses  to  Zlpporab. 

Nadab. 

Abibu. 

Sleazar.            Itbamar. 
Pbinebas. 

Gersbom.                  EUei 

1 
Jonathan. 

2.  Personal  Blstorv.  The  life  of  Moses  is 
divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty  years 
each  (Acts  7:28,  80,  86) :  His  life  in  Egypt,  exile 
in  Arabia,  and  government  of  Israel.  (1)  Life  in 
Egypt.  1.  Birth,  etc.  Moses  was  bom  B.  C.  1290, 
and,  according  to  Manetho  (Josephus,  Ap.,  i,  26 ; 
ii,  3),  at  Heliopolis ;  his  birth,  according  to  Jose- 
'  phus  {Ant.,  ii,  9.  2-4),  having  been  foretold  to 
Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  to  his 
father  by  a  dream.  At  the  time  of  Moses's  birth 
the  decree  ^xod.  1:10,  16)  commanding  the  slay- 
ing of  all  male  children  was  in  force,  but  his 
mother  was  by  some  means  able  to  conceal  him,  and 
hid  him  away  for  three  months.  When  conceal- 
ment was  no  longer  possible  she  placed  him  in  a 
small  boat  or  basket  of  papyrus — perhaps  from  an 


gave  him  his  daughter  Zipporah  to  wife,  Moses 
assuming  charge  of  his  father-in-law's  flock  (Exod. 
2:15;  8:1).  2.  Call.  In  the  seclusion  of  this 
shepherd  life  Moses  received  his  call  as  a  prophet. 
The  traditional  scene  of  this  event  is  in  the  valley 
of  Shoeib,  on  the  north  side  of  Jebel  Mdsa,  but 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty. 
It  was  at  "  the  back "  of  the  "  wilderness " 
at  Horeb  (3:1);  to  which  the  Hebrew  adds, 
while  the  LXX  omits,  **  the  mountain  of  God?' 
Upon  the  mountain  was  the  well-known  acacia, 
the  thorn  tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its 
tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white  thorns, 
over  the  rocky  ground.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  bush,  the  dry  branches  of  which  would 
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naturally  have  burned  in  a  moment,  but  which  re- 
mained unconsumed.  The  twofold  revelation  was 
made  to  Moses  (1)  of  the  eternal  self-existence  of 
the  one  God ;  (2)  of  his  mission  to  deliver  his  own 
people.  Two  signs  attested  to  him  his  divine 
mission,  viz.,  the  crook  turned  into  a  serpent, 
and  the  hand  of  Moses  made  leprous  and  afterward 
cleansed.  Should  these  be  disbelieved  by  the 
people  a  third  was  promised,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  thrown  by  Moses  upon  the  land  would  be 
turned  into  blood.  The  objection  of  Moses, 
"  Lord,  I  am  not  a  man  of  words,"  etc.,  was  an- 
swered by  the  promise  of  Jehovah's  assistance. 
Moses's  diflSculties  were  now  all  exhausted  and 
removed  by  the  assurances  of  God,  but,  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  mission,  Aaron  is  to  be  his 
spokesman,  and  Moses  consents.  8.  Return  to 
Egypt.  He  now  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  received  permission  to  visit  his 
brethren.  God  appeared  to  him  and  assured  him 
of  the  death  of  all  those  in  Egypt  who  sought  his 
life.  Moses  then  set  out  upon  his  journey  with 
his  wife  and  sons.  On  the^ay  Moses,  threatened 
with  death  by  Jehovah,  was  spared  upon  the  cir- 
cumcision of  his  son.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  consequence  of  this  event,  whatever  it  was,  that 
the  wife  and  her  children  were  sent  back  to 
Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till  Moses  joined 
them  at  Rephidim  (18:2-6).  He  once  more  re- 
ceived a  token  of  the  divine  favor  in  the  arrival 
of  Aaron,  who  met  him  at  the  **  Mount  of  God  " 
and  went  with  him  to  Egypt,  and  communicated  to 
the  people  of  Israel  the  words  of  Jehovah  (ch.  4). 
(8)  Oovernor  of  larael.  The  history  of  Moses 
henceforth  is  the  history  of  Israel  for  forty  years. 
He  and  Aaron  appeared  before  Pharaoh  to  demand 
permission  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  go  to  the 
wilderness  and  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Then  followed 
the  contest  between  these  two  men  and  the  king, 
and  the  plagues  sent  by  Jehovah  (Exod.chap.6-12). 

1.  Exodus.  On  the  night  of  the  exode  Moses 
took  the  decisive  lead,  and  after  that  he  is  usually 
mentioned  alone.  Under  the  divine  direction 
Moses  did  not  lead  the  people  by  the  nearest  way 
to  the  promised  land,  i.  e.,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Philistines,  lest,  being  op|)osed  by  the 
Philistines,  the  Israelites  should  turn  back  into 
Egypt.  "  But  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  wav 
of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (18:17,  18), 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  safety 
while  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  perished  in  its  waves. 

2.  Journey  to  Sinai.  From  the  Red  Sea  Moses 
led  Israel  through  Ma  rah,  where  the  bitter  waters 
were  sweetened  (16:23);  Elim,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees  (15:27); 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  where  the  people  murmured 
for  want  of  bread,  and  were  supplied  with  quails 
and  manna  (ch.  16);  Rephidim,  at  which  place  the 
smitten  rock  of  Horeb  gave  forth  water  (17:1-7); 
the  hands  of  Moses,  upheld  by  Aaron  and  Hur, 
inspired  the  Israelites  with  courage,  so  that  they 
defeated  the  Amalekites  (17:8-16);  and  Jethro, 
Moses's  father-in-law,  brought  to  him  his  wife  and 
two  sons  (ch.  18).  8.  At  Sinai.  Arrived  at  Sinai, 
Moses  responded  to  the  call  of  Jehovah,  and  go- 
ing up  into  the  Mount  of  God  received  the  mes- 
sage to  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  divine  com- 
munications (19:1-18);    led  the   people  to  the 


nether  part  of  the  mount  on  the  third  day,  where 
they  received  the  decalogue  (19:14;  20:17);  con- 
ducted the  ceremony  of  ratifying  the  covenant 
(24: 3X  reading  all  the  **  words  of  the  Lord  "  (20:22- 
26)  and  "all  the  judgments"  (chap8.21-23);  tarried 
forty  days  and  nights  in  the  mount  (24:18),  receiv- 
ing details  of  the  plan  of  the  sanctuary  and  worship 
of  God  (chaps.  26-81),  and  the  tables  of  stone 
(81:1 8).  In  ch.  82  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the 
righteous  indignation  of  Moses  at  the  sin  of  Israel 
in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  which  led  him 
to  destroy  the  tables  of  stone,  and  call  for  volun- 
teers to  slay  the  idolaters  (vers.  1-29) ;  and  his 
no  less  earnest  zeal  in  the  capacity  of  mediator 
(32:80-38:16).  The  glory  of  Jehovah  was  re- 
vealed to  him  (vers.  17-28)  and  the  tables  of  the 
law  renewed  (84:1-4) ;  a  covenant  was  made  with. 
Israel  (vers.  10-27),  and  after  a  second  stay  of 
forty  days  upon  the  mount  Moses  returned  to  the 
people,  his  shining  face  covered  with  a  veil  (vers. 
28-86).  Mo.ses  then  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  preparation  of  the 
apparatus  for  worship  (chaps.  85-40) ;  received  the 
"  spiritual  statute-book  "  of  Israel  as  the  congre- 
gation of  Jehovah  (Lev.  chaps.  1-7),  and  consecrated 
Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priesthood  (Lev.,  chaps. 
8-9).  Judgment  was  executed  upon  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (eh.  10)  and  further  regulations  promulgated 
chaps.  1 1-27).  After  this  Moses  numbered  the  peo- 
ple, (Xum.  ch.  1),  arranged  the  order  of  the  tribes  in 
the  camp  and  on  the  march  (ch.  2).  numbered  the 
Levites  and  arranged  for  their  special  calling 
(chaps.  8,  4),  gave  directions  respecting  unclean 
persons,  trespass,  Nazarites,  etc.  (chaps.  6,  6),  re- 
ceived the  dedicatory  gifts  from  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  (ch.  7),  consecrated  the  Levites  (ch.  S\  and 
prepared  for  the  onward  journey  (chaps.  9-10:10). 
4.  Journey.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  the  cloud,  lifted  from 
the  tabernacle,  announced  that  the  time  to  leave 
Sinai  had  come.  Moses  accordingly  gave  the  order 
to  march,  and  the  people  moved  forward  (Num. 
10:11,  sq.).  Mention  is  made  of  Moses  securing, 
by  prayer,  the  quenching  of  the  fire  at  Taberah 
(11:1-8);  Moses's  complaint  of  the  burden  of  his 
charge  and  the  appointment  of  seventy  elders 
(11:10-80);  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron 
(ch.  12);  the  sending  out  of  the  spies  (chaps.  18, 
14);  the  rebellion  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
(ch.  16);  the  death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  and  the 
smiting  of  the  rock  at  Meribah  (ch.  20) ;  the  plague 
of  serpents  (ch.  21) ;  the  appointment  of  Joshua 
by  Moses  as  his  successor  (ch.  27) ;  the  assignment 
of  their  inheritance  to  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites 
(ch.  82);  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
divide  the  promised  land  (ch.  84);  Moses's  fare- 
well address  (Deut.,  chaps.  1-88).  6.  Death.  For 
forty  years  the  care  and  burden  of  the  Israelites 
had  been  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Moses.  The 
people  are  encamped  in  Moab,  awaiting  the  com- 
mand to  pass  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  promise. 
Moses  had  sinned  at  Meribah  (Num.  20:12)  in  not 
sanctifying  Jehovah  in^  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
had  thereby  forfeited  the  privilege  Of  entering 
Canaan.  At  the  command  of  God  he  blessed  the 
people,  and  then  ascended  Nebo,  a  peak  of  Hsgah, 
from  which  a  view  was  taken  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.    After  this 
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faTor  had  been  granted  him  Moses  died  and  was 
buried  bj  Jehovah  *Mn  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor,"  in  an  unknown 
sepnlcher  (Deut.  84:1-6),  B.  C.  1170. 

3.  Character.  '*  Moses  was  in  a  sense  pecu- 
liar to  himself  the  founder  and  representative  of 
his  people.  And  in  accordance  with  this  com- 
plete identification  of  himself  with  his  nation  is 
the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we  are  able 
to  gather  from  his  history  (Num.  12:3).  The 
word  meek  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  TJ^,  aw-naiov'y  which  should  rather  be 
mveh  enduring.  It  represents  what  we  should 
now  designate  by  the  word  dinniereuted.  All  that 
is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of  himself,  a 
preference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to  his  own 
interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  complete  ex- 
ample of  Jewish  patriotism  **  (Smith,  Dict.^  s.  v.). 
He  joins  his  countrymen  in  their  degrading  servi- 
tude (Exod.  2:11;  6:4),  and  forgets  himself  to 
avenge  their  wrongs  (2:14).  He  desires  that  his 
brother  should  be  leader  instead  of  himself  (4:13); 
and  when  Jehovah  offers  to  destroy  the  people 
and  make  of  him  a  great  nation  (82:10)  he  prays 
for  their  forgiveness — "If  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written " 
(V.  82). 

i.  Wntings.  Although  much  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
authorship  of  Moses,  it  is  probable  that  there 
should  be  attributed  to  him  the  Pentateuch  (as 
far  as  Deut  81:23),  the  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  32: 
1-48),  the  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut. 
83:1-29),  and  the  ninetieth  Psahn.  The  evi- 
dences of  Moses  being  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  thus  summed  up  by  Keil  {Introduction 
to  the  Old  TeeUxment,  p.  160,  sq.):  (1)  In  Exod. 
17:14,  after  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites, 
Moses  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  the 
book  C^?X  fo'  a  memorial,  the  will  of  God 
that  Amalek  should  be  utterly  blotted  out  Ac- 
cording to  Exod.  24:3,  4,  Moses  wrote  the  words 
of  the  covenant  and  the  ** rights"  of  Israel  (20:2- 
17 ;  chaps.  21-23)  in  "  the  Book  of  the  Covenant*' 
According  to  Num.  83:2,  he  wrote  down  the  camp- 
ing stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  divine  command.  (2)  According  to  Deut  31:9 
-11,  Moses  wrote  the  law  and  gave  it  to  the  priests, 
with  the  command  to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  (vers.  24-26):  **And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of 
writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  until  they 
were  ^nished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites, 
.  .  .  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the 
nde  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against 
thee."  To  this  double  testimony  we  must  add 
Deut  17:18,  that  the  future  king  who  should  be 
chosen  was  to  write  "a  copy  of  this  law"  for 
himself,  and  was  to  read  therein  every  day ;  cb. 
27:1-8,  where  Moses  commands  the  people  to  set 
up  on  Mount  Ebal  great  stones  overlaid  with  plas- 
ter, and  to  write  upon  these  all  the  words  of  this 
law,  which  was  actually  done  (Josh.  8:30-35); 
Deut  28:58,  61 ;  29:19,  20, 26,  where  Moses  threat- 
ens if  they  do  not  obey  the  law  written  in  this 
book;  and  30:10,  where  he  promises  blessings  if 


they  **keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes 
which  are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law  J* 

5.  As  Lawgiver.  **  It  occurs  at  once  as  a 
striking  tbinff  that  the  uniform  tradition  is,  that 
Moses  gave  laws  and  ordinances  to  Israel  .  .  • 
The  body  of  laws  that  formed  the  constitution  of 
Israel  as  a  people  is  invariably  referred  to  Moses. 
The  persistence  with  which  it  is  represented  that 
law,  moral  and  ceremonial,  came  from  Moses,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  laws  by  the  whole  people  as  of 
Mosaic  origin,  proves  at  least  that  it  was  a  deeply- 
seated  belief  in  the  nation  that  the  great  leader 
had  given  some  formal  legal  constitution  to  his  peo- 
ple "  ^Robertson,  Early  Keligion  of  Israel,  p.  336). 

6.  liater  Scripture  Reference.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so 
frequently,  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  Judges  (18:30)  the  name 
is  given  as  **  Manasseh  "  in  the  Hebrew  copies  and 
A.  v.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  admission  that  the 
great  lawgiver's  grandson  was  the  first  idola- 
trous priest  among  them.  In  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  however,  Moses  is  frequently  named  as  the 
chief  of  the  prophets.  **  In  the  New  Testament  he 
is  referred  to  partly  as  the  representative  of  the 
law,  especially  in  the  vision  of  the  transfiguration, 
where  he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  As 
the  author  of  the  law  he  is  contrasted  with  Christ, 
the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  *  The  law  was  given  by 
Moses '  (John  1:17).  The  ambiguity  and  transitory 
nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the  permanence 
and  clearness  of  Christianity  (2  Cor.  8:13-18),  and 
his  mediatorial  character  against  the  unbroken 
communication  of  God  in  Christ  TGal.  3:19).  His 
*  service '  of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  son- 
ship  (Heb.  8:6,  6).  1.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem, 
the  only  character  of  the  Old  Testament  to  whom 
Christ  expressly  likens  himself — *  Moses  wrote  of 
me '  (John  6:46).  It  suggests  three  main  points 
of  likeness :  (a)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great 
prophet  of  the  people — the  last,  as  Moses  was  the 
first  (b)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  lawgiver:  *Him 
shall  ye  hear.'  (c)  Christ  like  Moses,  was  a 
prophet  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation — *  from 
their  brethren.'  As  Moses  was  the  entire  repre- 
sentative of  his  people,  feeling  for  them  more 
than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  their  interests, 
hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  reverence  be  it  said, 
was  Christ  2.  In  Heb.  8:1-19;  12:24-29;  Acts 
7:37,  Christ  is  described,  though  more  obscurely, 
as  the  Moses  of  the  new  dispensation — as  the 
Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or  Mediator  of  God  to  the 
people — as  the  Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock 
or  household  of  God.  8.  The  details  of  their  lives 
are  sometimes,  though  not  often,  compared  (Acts 
7:24-28,  85).  In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  alter- 
cation between  Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body 
of  Moses.  It  probably  refers  to  a  lost  apocryphal 
book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called  the  *  Ascension, 
or  Assumption,  of  Moses ' "  (Smith,  Bib,  Dict,^ 
s.  v.). 

MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.  See  Biblk,  Books  of  ; 
MosES ;  Pentateuch. 

MOSES,  LAW  OF.    See  Law  op  Mosss. 

MOST  HIGH  (Heb.  V%  el-yone",  lofty),  a 
title  applied  to  Jehovah  as  supreme  (Gen.  14:18; 
Psa.  7:17;  9:2,  etc.). 
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MOST  HOLY.    See  Holt. 

MOTE  (Gr.  jcd/o^,  kar'-fot,  dry  twig,  or  straw), 
anj  small,  dry  particle,  as  of  chaff,  wood,  etc. 
(Matt.  7:8-5;  Luke  6:41,  42),  and  figurative  of 
some  slight  moral  defect  seen  in  another.  These 
the  self-righteous  man  is  apt  to  see,  while  uncon- 
scious of  gi-eater  evils  in  himself.  The  proverb 
was  a  familiar  one  with  the  Hebrews. 

I  MOTH.  Figurative.  The  moth  is  a  figure 
employed  to  represent  destructive  power.  Appar- 
ently an  in'significant  figure,  it  is  yet  really  a 
terrible  one,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  a  power  of 
destruction  working  imperceptibly  and  slowly,  and 
yet  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  object  selected 
with  all  the  greater  certainty  (see  Job  4: 1 9 ;  27: 1 8 ; 
Isa.  50:9;  61:8;  Hos.  5:12;  Matt  6:19,  etc.).  See 
Animal  Kingdom. 

MOTHER  (Heb.  &«,  ame;  Gr.  fjtfyrrjp,  may'- 
tare).  The  mother  among  the  Israelites  occupied 
a  higher  position  in  the  family  than  was  accorded 
to  her  by  many  other  nations  (see  Family).  When 
the  father  had  more  than  one  wife,  the  son  ap- 
pears to  have  confined  the  title  "  mother  '*  to  his 
real  mother,  by  which  he  distinguished  her  from 
his  father's  other  wives  (Gen.  43:29).  When  pre- 
cision was  not  required  the  stepmother  was 
sometimes  styled  mother  (37:10),  where  Jacob 
speaks  of  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother.  The  step- 
mother was  often  distinguished  from  one's  own 
mother  by  the  name  of "  father's  wife.**  "  Mother," 
like  brother,  father,  etc.,  was  employed  in  a  some- 
what wider  sense  than  is  usual  among  us,  as 
grandmother  (1  Kings  16:10);  of  any  female  an- 
cestor (Gen.  8:20) ;  of  a  benefactress  (Judg.  5:7) ; 
of  any  intimate  relationship  (Job  17:14). 

Figurative.  As  in  English  so  in  Hebrew,  a 
nation  was  considered  as  a  mother,  and  individuals 
as  her  children  (Isa.  60:1 ;  Jer.  60:12;  Ezek.  19:2 ; 
Hos.  2:14;  4:5).  Large  and  important  cities  are 
called  mothers  (2  Sam.  20:19;  Josh.  15:45,  etc.); 
a  place  where  two  ways  part  has  the  designation 
of  mother  (Ezek.  21:21,  A.  V.  marg.,  "mother  of 
the  way),  because  out  of  it  the  two  ways  arise  as 
daughters.  In  Job  (1:21)  the  earth  is  represented 
as  the  common  mother,  to  whose  bosom  all  must 
return.  The  city,  from  its  influence,  is  called 
mother,  as  "Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of 
harlots  "  (Rev.  17:5).  The  Church  is  known  as  the 
mother  of  believers  (Isa.  49:14-22;  66:8-13;  Psa. 
87:5,  6;  Gal.  4:22).  The  sentiment,  at  once  so 
mild  and  tender,  which  is  felt  by  a  true  mother 
for  her  child,  is  used  to  illustrate  the  love  of  God 
for  his  people  (Isa.  44:1-8 ;  66:6-14  ;1  Cor.  8:1,  2  ; 
iThess.  2:7;  2  Cor.  11:2). 

MOTIONS  (Gr.  Tradvfia,  path'-ay-mah).  This 
word,  when  spoken  of  an  external  state,  signifies 
suffering,  misfortune,  calamity  (Rom.  8:18;  2  Cor. 
1:6;  Col.  1:24,  etc.);  but  when  applied  to  the  in- 
ward state  it  signifies  an  affection^  passion.  The 
"motions  of  sin"  (Rom.  7:5)  are  the  passions 
through  which  sins  are  brought  about,  of  which 
the  sins  are  the  actual  consequence. 

MOULDY  (Heb.  TJ?,  nik-kood\  cnimbUd, 
Josh.  9:5,  12)  refers  rather  to  crumbs  of  bread; 
and  the  rendering  had  better  be,  "and  all  the 
bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and  crumbly." 


MOUNT  (Heb.  ^¥^.,  mooU-isa»b\  a  stoHon, 
Isa.  29:8 ;  "?f  ^»  •o-^^-<»»'»  Jer.  6:6),  an  instrunjent 
of  siege,  the  nature  of  which  is  a  matter  of  con* 
jecture,  probably  a  rampart 

MOUNT  ETHBAIM.    See  EPHRjinc. 

MOUNT  OF  BEATITUDES,  the  name 
given  to  the  mount  mentioned  in  Matt.  5:1,  prob- 
ably the  place  known  as  the  "  Horns  of  Hattin,^ 
Kurun  Hatttn,  near  Capernaum,  and  on  the  west 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Hattin  is  the  name  of  the 
village  above  which  are  the  two  elevations  named 
in  modem  phrase  "the  horns."  Stanley  says: 
"  Its  situation  is  central  both  to  the  peasants  of 
the  Galilean  hills  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Gali- 
lean lake,  between  which  it  stands,  and  wcmld 
therefore  be  a  natural  resort  both  to  *  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  *  when  they  retired  from  the  shores 
of  the  sea  for  solitude,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who 
assembled  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from 
Jerusalem,  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 
None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood could  answer  equally  well  to  this  descrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  are  merged  into  the  uniform 
barrier  of  hills  round  the  lake ;  whereas  this  sti^nd  i 
separate,  *the  mountain'  which  alone  could  "k/ 
claim  to  a  distinct  name,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  height  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  an- 
swer the  requirements." 

MOUNT  OP  COBEUPTION.  See  Corrup- 
tion, Mount  of. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEEITES  (Heb. 
^pb/jyrr  *in,  kar  hato-am-aw-lay-kee^  a  place 
near  Pirathon  in  Ephraim  (Judg.  12:15).  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  known  by  that  name  because 
it  had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  Amalekitea 
(comp.  Judg.  '5:14). 

MOUNT  OF  THE  CONGREGATION.  See 

Congregation,  Mount  of. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  (Heb.  T? 
p?J3^,  har  haw-ay'-mek\  a  district  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  territory  of  Reuben,  in  which  were  a  number 
of  towns  (Josh.  18:19).  The  valley  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Jordan  (v.  27) ;  and  the  "mount  ** 
the  hilly  country  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

MOUNTAIN.  Figrorative.  Mountain  is 
used  as  symbolical  of  strength,  stability.  Thus 
when  David  says,  "  Lord,  by  thy  favor  thou  hast 
made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong  "  (Psa.  80:7X 
he  means  to  express  the  stability  of  his  kingdom. 
In  like  manner  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  figured 
bv  a  mountain  (Isa.  2:2 ;  Dan.  2:35),  as  also  the 
Chaldean  monarchy  (Jer.  51:26 ;  Zech.  4:7).  Moun- 
tains are  frequently  used  to  signify  places  or 
sources  of  strength  (Jer.  3:23) ;  the  righteousness 
of  God  (Psa.  36:6);  persons  in  authority  (Psa. 
72:3);  difficulties  (Isa.  40:4;  Zech.  4:7;  Matt. 
17:20);  proud  and  haughty  persons  (Isa.  2:14);  a 
burning  mountain,  of  destroying  enemies  (Jer. 
51:25);  a  threshed  mountain,  heavy  judgments 
(Isa.  41:15) ;  a  mountain  laid  waste  is  figurative  of 
desolation  (42:16;  Mai.  1:3);  singing  mountains, 
of  great  joy  (Isa.  44:28 ;  66:12) ;  of  dropping  new 
wine,  of  abundance  (Amos  9:18). 
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MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  AM'OEITES  (Heb. 
■^-fijiri  ^,  har  havf-em-o-ree^f  "  the  hill  coun- 
try (afterward  that  of  Judah  and  Ephraim),  be- 
tween the  Canaanites  proper — or  *  the  Lowlandera ' 
— of  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon  and  Phce- 
nicia  on  the  west,  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  east "  (Trumbull,  KadeaK-Bameay  p.  66). 
See  Amorites. 

MOUHN.  the  rendering  of  quite  a  number  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words. 

1.  Occasions.     Mourning   is  frequently  re- 


of  the  chief  of  these,  or  as  the  general  name  for 
the  expression'  of  mourning.  The  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried,  was 
called  AUon-Bachuth,  the  "  oak  of  weeping  "  (Gen. 
35:8),  on  account  of  the  lamentation  made  for  her. 
The  children  of  Israel  wept  every  man  in  his  tent 
door  for  flesh  to  eat  (Xum.  11:10).  Tears  are  re^- 
peatedly  referred  to  (Psa.  42:3 ;  66:8,  etc.).  In 
fact  the  orientals  seem  to  have  bad  tears  at  their 
command,  and  could  weep  at  pleasure.  (2)  Another 
method  was  loud  lamentation  (Ruth  1:9 ;  1  Sam. 
2:4 ;  2  Sam.  3:81 ;  13.36).    Nor  are  orientals  con- 


Hired  Moorneri. 


ferred  to  in  Scripture  as  an  expression  of  grief 
for  the  dead.  Thus  Abraham  mourns  for  Sarah 
(Gen.  23:2),  Jacob  for  Joseph,  thinking  him 
dead  (37:34,  85),  the  Egyptians  for  Jacob  (50:3, 
10),  the  Israelites  for  Aaron  (Num.  20:29),  for 
Moses  (Deut.  34:8),  and  for  Samuel  (1  Sam.  26:1), 
David  for  Abner  (2  Sam.  3:31,  35),  Mary  and 
Martha  for  Lazarus  (John  11:31);  on  account  of 
calamities,  either  endured  or  impending,  e.  g.. 
Job  under  his  many  afflictions  (Job  1:20,  21 ;  2:1 1), 
Israel  under  the  threatening  of  divine  displeasure 
(Exod.  83:4),  the  Ninevites  in  view  of  menaced 
destruction  (Jonah  3:5),  etc. :  or  in  repentance  of 
sin  (3:5),  the  Israelites  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Ley.  28:27 ;  Acts  27:9 ;  1  Sam.7:6 ;  Zech.  12:10, 11). 
2.  Modes.  The  modes  of  expressing  grief 
were  numeroufi  and  varied.    (1)  Weeping  was  one 


tent  with  mere  sobs ;  their  excitableness  appears 
in  howls  for  grief,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of 
worship  (Joel  1:13 ;  Mic.  1:8,  etc.V  The  Egyptians 
were  vociferous  in  their  grief ;  "  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt  at  the  death  of  the  firstborn  "  (Exod. 
1 2:30).  Not  only  did  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
give  utterance  to  loud  cries,  but  hired  mourners 
were  often  engaged  to  swell  the  lamentation  with 
screams  and  noisy  utterances  (2  Chron.  85:25; 
Eccles.  12:5)  (see  Dead,  Burial  ok).  (8)  Personal 
dieflgnrement  was  doubtless  resorted  to  that  the 
public  might  be  convinced  of  the  greatness  of  the 
mourner's  grief.  Among  the  particular  forms 
were :  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  37:29,  84  ;  44:13 ; 
2  Chron.  34:27 ;  Isa.  36:22 ;  Jer.  36:?.4 ;  Matt.  26:65 ; 
Mark  14:63,  etc.);  dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  86:34; 
2  Sam.  8:81;  21:10;  Psa.  85:18;  Isa.  87:1;  Joel 
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1:8,  18;  Amoe  8:10;  Job  16:16,  etc.);  black  or 
other  somber-colored  garments  (2  Sam,  14:2 ;  Jer. 
8:21;  Psa.  38:6;  42:9;  48:2;  MaL  8:14,  marg.); 
covering  the  face  or  head  (Lev.  18:45 ;  2  Sam. 
16:80;  Jer.  14:4;  Ezek.  24:17);  sitting  in,orBprin. 
kling  ashes  or  dust  upon  the  person  (2  Sam.  18: 1 9 ; 
16:82 ;  Josh.  7:6 ;  Esth.  4:1, 8 ;  Job  2:12 ;  42:6 ;  Isa. 
61:8 ;  Jer.  6:26 ;  Rev.  18:19);  removal  of  ornaments 
or  neglect  of  person  (Exod.  38:4 ;  Deut.  21:12, 18 ; 
2  Sam.  14:2 ;  19:24 ;  Ezek.  26:16 ;  Dan.  10:8 ;  Matt. 
6:16,  17) ;  laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body  (Isa. 
20:2,  4;  47:2;  60:6;  Jer..  13:22,  26;  Nah.  8:6; 
Mic.  1:11 ;  Amos  8:10);  shaving  the  head,  cutting 
the  hair  short,  or  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  10:6 ;  2  Sam.  19:24 ;  Ezra  9:8 ; 
Job  1:20;  Jer.  7:29;  16:6);  fasting  (2  Sam.  1:12; 
8:36;  12:16,  22;  Ezra  10:6;  Ezek.  24:17,  etc.); 
diminution  in  offerings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to 
partake  of  sacrificial  food  (Lev.  7:20 ;  Deut.  26:14 ; 
Hos.  9:4;  Joel  1:9,  18,  16);  sitting  or  lying  in 
silence  (Gen.  28:3;  Judg.  20:26;  2  Sam.  12:16; 
Job  1:20;  Ezra  9:8;  Lam.  2:10);  bowing  the  head 
(Lam.  2:10),  and  lifting  up  the  hands  (Psa.  141:2; 
Ezra  9:5;  Um.  1:17). 

3.  Forbidden  Modes.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions of  mourning  that  were  usual  among  the 
heathen  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites :  cutting 
the  flesh  (Lev.  19:28),  "  making  baldness  between 
the  eyes  for  the  dead"  (Deut.  14:1,  i.  e.,  shaving 
the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
head — no  doubt  an  idolatrous  custom).  Priests 
were  not  to  **  defile  themselves  for  the  dead  *'  by 
any  outward  expression  of  mourning,  except  for 
near  relatives  (Lev.  21:1);  and  the  high  priest 
even  for  these  (21:10,  11),  under  which  restric- 
tion the  Nazarites  also  came  (Num.  6:7). 

MOUSE.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

MOUTH  (Hebrew  properly  TO,  peh;  Or.  arSfia, 
stom^-a).  In  addition  to  its  ordinary  applications 
the  Hebrews  used  the  following  idiomatic  phrases : 
**  Heavymouthed,"  i.  e.,  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  4: 
10);  "smooth  mouth  "  (Psa.  66:21),  i.  e.,  a  flatter- 
ing  mouth ;  "a  mouth  of  deceit "  (109:2). 

Notice  the  following  remarkable  phrases :  "  To 
speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth,"  i.  e..  in  person, 
without  nn  interpreter  or  third  party  (Num.  12:8; 
comp.  1  Kings  8:16;  Jer.  82:4) ;  **with  one  mouth," 
i  e.,  with  universal  consent  (Josh.  9:2,  marg.; 
1  Kings  22:13;  2  Chron.  18:12);  "to  put  words 
into  one's  mouth  "  means,  to  sug^st  what  one 
shall  say  (Exod.  4:16;  Num.  22:38;  28:6, 12 ;  2  Sam. 
14:19,  etc.) ;  "  to  he  in  one's  mouth  *'  is  to  be  fre- 
quently spoken  of  (Exod.  18:9 ;  comp.  Psa.  84:1). 
"To  Inv  the  hand  upon  the  mouth"  is  to  be 
silent  (Judg.  18:19;  Job  21:6;  40:4;  Prov.  80:32). 
as  silence  is  enjoined  by  our  placing  the  finger 
upon  the  lip.  "  To  write  from  the  mouth  of  any 
one  "  is  to  do  so  from  his  dictation  (Jer.  86:4,  27, 
82;  45:1).  "Baruch  wrote  from  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah "  means  from  the  prophet's  dictation 
86:4,  27,  82 ;  64:1).  To  "  inquire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord"  (Josh.  9:14)  is  to  consult  him-  while 
to  "  set  the  mouth  against  the  heavens  "  (Psa.  73: 
9)  is  to  speak  arrogantly,  blasphemously  against 
God.  God's  word  is  called  "  the  rod  of  his  mouth  " 
(Isa.  11:4).  Mouth  is  sometimes  used  for  that 
which  one  speaks,  as  well  as  for  the  speaker 


himself  (Num.   8:16,  marg. ;   Exod.  4:16 ;   Jer. 
16:19). 

MOWING  (Heb.  TS,  gaze,  literally /«ece,  some- 
thing  cut ;  rendered  "  mown  grass  "  in  Psa.  72:6) 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Palestine,  unless 
we  understand  thereby  cutting  with  a  sickle.  The 
climate  is  too  hot  and  dry  to  admit  of  grain  grow, 
ing  sufficiently  tall  to  need  a  scythe  to  cut  it. 
The  term  "mower  "  (Heb.  'T¥|J,  kavhisar^,  to  dock 
off,  Psa.  129:7)  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  reaper." 

The  "  king's  mowings  "  (Amos  7:1)  may  refer  to 
some  royal  right  of  early  pasturage,  or  tyranni- 
cal  exaction  from  the  people.  K.  and  D.  {^CtmL^ 
in  loc.)  think  that  the  vision  of  the  prophet  roust 
be  interpreted  spiritually.  "The  king,  who 
has  had  the  early  grass  mown,  is  Jehovah ; 
and  the  mowing  of  the  grass  denotes  the  judg- 
ments which  Jehovah  has  already  executed  upon 
Israel" 

MO'ZA  (Heb.  N^173,  motsato^,  going  forth). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Ephah  (1  Chron.  2:46),  B.  C.  about  1190. 

2.  Son  of  Zimri,and  descendant  of  Saul(l  Chron. 
8:86,  87 ;  9:42,  48),  B.  C.  perhaps  about  860. 

MO^ZAH  (Heb.  H^b,  mo48av)',  an  utuing  of 
water),  a  town  of  Benjamin  connected  with  Mizpeh 
and  Chephireh  (Josh.  18:26).  Its  location  is  iui> 
known. 

MUFFLEB  (Heb.  nbri,  rah-al-aw'),  long, 
fluttering  veils,  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
veils  (Isa.  8:19). 

MULBEBBY.    See  Yeoetablb  Kikodoic. 
MULE.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 
MUNITION  (Heb.  *ri^^,  maw4»odef,  tpying), 

1.  A  watch  tower  (Isa.  29:7);  spoken  figura- 
tively of  Mount  Zion  (v.  8). 

2.  A  stronghold,  fortress  (Isa.  88:16;  Heb. 
*T¥^,  metn-ad'y  which  may  well  be  rendered  "  rocky 
fastnesses  are  his  castle"). 

3.  A  fortress  (Nah.  2:1 ;  Heb.  ^atg,  tnaw-Uor^^ 
something  hemmed  en). 

MUPTIM  (Heb.  fi"^?^,  moop-peem^  ufamMg§\ 
a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants 
of  Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original  colony 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  46:21).  In 
Num.  26:89  the  name  is  written  Shupham;  in 
1  Chron.  7:12,  16  it  is  Shuppim;  Shephupham 
(8:6). 

MUBDEB  (Heb.  T^^"^  raw-Uakh\  to  kUX)  was, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  human  history,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  crimes.  The  principle 
on  which  the  act  of  taking  the  life  of  a  human 
being  was  regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital 
oflfense  is  stated  on  its  highest  ground  as  an  out- 
rage on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be  pun- 
ished even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  9:5, 
6;  see  also  John  8:44;  1  John  8:12,  16).  Its 
secondary  or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied 
in  the  direction  to  replenish  the  earth  which  im- 
mediately follows  (Gen.  9:7).  The  postdiluvian 
command  was  limited  by  the  law  of  Moses,  which. 
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while  it  protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined 
with  additional  strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It 
prohibited  compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  mur- 
derer, or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the 
refuge  city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (Exod. 
21:12,  14;  Lev.  24:17,  21;  1  Kings  2:5,6,81). 
Bloodshed,  even  in  warfare,  was  held  to  involve 
pollution  (Num.  35:38,  34 ;  Deut  21:1,  9  ;  1  Chron. 
28:3).  It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master 
who  killed  his  slave  was  punished  with  death 
(Exod.  21:20).  No  punishment  is  mentioned  for 
suicide  attempted,  nor  does  any  special  restriction 
appear  to  have  attached  to  the  property  of  the 
suicide  (2  Sam.  20:23).  Striking  a  pregnant  woman 
so  as  to  cause  her  death  was  punishable  with 
death  (Exod.  17:23).  If  an  animal  known  to  be 
▼icious  cauz^  the  death  of  anyone,  not  only  was 
the  animal  destroyed,  but  the  owner,  also,  if  he 
had  taken  no  steps  to  restrain  it,  was  held  guilty 
of  murder  (21:29,  31).  The  duty  of  executing 
punishment  on  the  murderer  is  in  the  law  ex- 
pre^ly  laid  on  the  **  revenger  of  blood ; "  but  the 
question  of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  decided  by 
the  Leritical  tribunal.  In  regal  times  the  duty  of 
execution  of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign  as 
well  as  the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  13:39;  14: 
7,  11;  1  Kings  2:34).  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a 
burglar  taken  at  night  in  the  act,  but  unlawful  to 
do  so  after  sunrise  (Exod.  22:2,  3)  (Smith,  Bib. 
DieL:  Jahn,  Arch.;  Keil,  Arch.). 

MURRAIN.    See  Diseases. 

MUSE  (Heb.  tTP,  we'-akh,  to  ponder,  P8a.l48: 
5),  to  meditate,  reflict ;  pertaining  to  delighting,  as 
an  old  man,  in  memories.  In  Luke  3:15  the 
Greek  term  dta^yiCofMi  {dee-al-og-itf-zom-ahee) 
means  to  reatony  delibercUe.    See  Musing. 

MU'SHI  (Heb.  "^t^a,  mooshee'^  sensitive)  son, 
of  Merari,8onofKohath(Exod.  6:19;  Num.  3:20;  1 
Chron.  6:19, 47;  23:21,23;  24:26.30).  His  offspring 
were  called  Mushites  (Num.  3:33 ;  26:68). 

MU^SHirEa    See  Mushi. 

MUSIC.  L  Vocal.  Hebrew  music  was  pre. 
eminently  vocal  music.  "  There  was  not  a  drum 
to  be  found  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  nor  a  dul- 
cimer  either.  Flutes,  if  used  at  all,  were  very 
rarely  used."  The  one  national  instrument,  the 
harp,  might  more  properly  be  called  a  lyre,  '*  since 
it  was  a  small,  portable  instrument,  which  the 
player  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went**  Ac- 
cording to  rabbinical  tradition,  '*  David  used  to 
hang  his  above  his  pillow  when  he  went  to  bed  " 
(Rowbotham,  History  of  MttsiCy  p.  268).  The 
voice,  therefore,  was  the  principal  thing.  Only  an 
accompaniment  was  furnished  by  the  instrument, 
whether  the  **  harp  "  or  lyre  of  the  individual  per- 
former, or  the  tambourines  and  cymbals,  which 
took  the  place  of  drums  on  more  public  occasions 
(1  Chron.  13:8). 

Singing  must  have  grown  up  with  man  from  the 
first,  since,  to  imperfectly  controlled  organs,  cries 
prolonged  on  a  single  tone  are  easier  than  the 
complex  system  of  inflections  which  we  call  nat- 
nrmi  only  because  it  gives  unrestrained  expression 
to  the  inward  feeling. 

When  singing  first  appears  in  the  Bible  it  is  as 


a  familiar  part  of  the  merrymaking  with  which 
they  used  to"speed  the  parting  guest* '(Gen.  31:27). 

As  a  religious  ceremony  it  first  appears  in  Exod. 
16:1,  20  in  the  responsive  song  led  by  Miriam 
in  celebration  of  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea.  Another  responsive  song  is  probably  found 
in  Psa.  136  (com p.  also  1  Sam.  18:7). 

The  digging  of  the  well  Beer  was  celebrated  by 
a  song  (N urn.  21:17,  1 8).  Moses  taught  Israel  some 
of  his  last  warnings  in  a  song  (Deut  32:1-4).  Deb- 
orah and  Barak  celebrated  their  triumph  in  song 
(Judg.  6:1-31).  The  women  received  David  after 
his  victory  over  (joliath  with  song  (1  Sam.  18:6,  7). 
Barzillai  mentioned  '*  singing  men  and  singing 
women  '*  among  social  pleasures  (2  Sam.  19:35 ; 
comp.  Eccles.  2:8).  Solomon  composed  songs  **  a 
thousand  and  five"  (1  Kings  4:32). 

The  Jewish  Church  under  David,  like  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  and 
that  of  the  revival  under  Wesley,  rose  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  song  (see  1  Chron.  6:31-33;  9:33;  13:8; 
16:16-28;  25:6,  7,  where  David's  trained  choir 
numbers  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight).  The 
work  continued  under  Solomon  (2  Chron.  6:12, 13; 
9:11),  Jehoshaphat  (20:21,  23),  Joash  (23:13, 18), 
Hezekiah  (29:27,  28,  30),  Josiah,  and  after  him 
(35:16,  26)  Ezra  (Ezra  2:41,  66,  70;  8:11;  7:24); 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  7:44,  67,  73;  10:28;  11:22,  23; 
12:27-29,  42,  45-47;  13:5,  10).  The  widespread 
fame  of  "  the  songs  of  Zion  "  is  shown  by  Psa*  187. 

How  would  their  singing  sound  to  our  ears? 
''  Their  chants  and  psalms  we  must  imagine  they 
intoned  or  recited  in  an  elevated  voice,  with  but 
little  to  distinguish  the  delivery  from  ordinary 
recitation  except  the  monotony  of  the  tone  and 
the  markedness  of  the  cadences"  (Rowbotham, 
p.  272).  Thus  Joshua  mistook  the  song  of  wor- 
ship  before  the  golden  calf  for  the  battle  shout 
(Exod.  32:1 7).  The  shouting  over  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
6:15)  is  singing  in  1  Chron.  13:8.  No  doubt  there 
was  plenty  of  both,  however;  and  on  the  same 
principle  the  shouting  in  the  Moabite  vineyards 
(Jer.  48:33)  is  shouting  and  singing  (Isa.  16:10). 
In  Lam.  2:7  Jeremiah  even  compares  the  tumult 
of  a  victorious  army  in  the  temple  to  the  sound 
**  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast"  In  1  Sam. 
10:5  and  1  Chron.  26:1-3  men  "  prophesy "  with 
an  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music.  So 
the  Greek  historian  Athenseus  tolls  us  that  an- 
ciently all  laws — divine  and  human — exhortations 
to  virtue,  a  knowledge  of  what  concerned  the  gods 
and  heroes,  the  lives  and  actions  of  illustrious 
men,  were  written  in  verse  and  sung  publicly  in 
chorus  to  the  sound  of  instruments  (Hutchinson, 
Music  of  the  Bible,  p.  132). 

The  Greek  music  given  by  Chappell  in  his  His^ 
tory  of  Music  is  in  a  five-note  scale  (1,  2,  3,  6,  6), 
and  has  the  effect  of  a  shrill  minor;  but  it  belongs 
to  a  different  race  and  a  later  age.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  primitive  scale  may  have  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  notes  and  afterward  have 
been  increased  to  three  (1,  2,  3),  and  that  later  a 
two-note  scale  was  added  at  the  top  (6,  6).  From 
this  our  modem  scale  has  been  formed  by  insert- 
ing 4  and  7. 

2.  Instnunental.  Musical  instruments  have 
been  well  classified  in  the  order  of  their  develop- 
ment, as:  1.  The  Drum  type,  or  percussion  in- 
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struments ;  2.  The  Pipe  type,  or  Wind  instrumeDts ; 
8.  The  Lyre  type,  or  Stringed  instruments.  It  is 
in  the  lowest  of  these,  the  percussion  instruments, 
that,  by  an  infu.sion  of  the  rhythmical  element, 
noise  becomes  sound. 

The  dawn  of  music  was  early  in  the  antedilu- 
viiin  ages.  Jubal,  sou  of  Lamech,  and  great 
grandson  of  the  great  grandson  of  Cain,  was  the 


Andent  Comets. 

father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ 
(Gen.  4:2),  the  two  higher  forms  of  musical  in- 
struments. Nothing  is  said  of  percussion  instru- 
ments. Perhaps  mere  rhythmic  blows  did  not 
seem  to  them  worth  culling  music.  And  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  theoretic  order  was  not  the  historic 
one.  Perhaps  the  more  elaborate  instruments 
may  have  been  invented  first,  to  express  the 
musical  ideas  formed  within  the  mind,  and  the 
percussion  instruments  may  have  been  added  later 
to  give  force  and  weight. 

With  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
instrument  merely  furnished  an  accompaniment 
to  the  voice.  Hence  the  historic  development  of 
instrumental  music  kept  pace  in  the  main  with 


a  Harp,      b  Psaltery. 


d  Comet  (Slstmni). 


that  of  vocal.  But,  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  song 
was  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  worship,  as  in 
Amos  5:28,  while  in  the  luxurious  feasts  of  Amos 
6:5  and  Isa.  5:12  (comp.  14:11)  the  music  is  en- 
tirely instrumental. 

(1)  The  Brum  type. 

1.  Bells,  (a)  MeUt-iUoth'  (Heb.  niTaSTS),  only 
Zech.  14:20,  literally,  "  bells  of  the  horse."    In  | 


the  LXX  it  is  Gr.  Ko6uvfq^  which  was  often  used 
of  horse  bells,  as  well  as  of  the  large  bells  used  by 
criers.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  they 
were  pieces  of  brass  used  for  ornament  rather  than 
for  sound.  Heb.  bbX,r«au>-/a/',  is  an  imitative  root, 
signifying  "  tinkle."  (6)  Pah-am-one'  (Heb.  1^??, 
"  bell,"  so  called  from  being  nlrwk,  Exod.  28:38, 
84 ;  89:25,  26).  These  bells  wei*e  for  the  robe  of 
the  high  priest,  and  were  expressly  desigiied  to 
sound  (28:36).  {c)  ScJi-har-one'  (Heb.  TSTO,  Or. 
IJLtjviGKot,  Judg.  8:21,  26 ;  A.  V.  *'  ornaments,"  R.  V. 
"crescents,"  Isa.  8.18;  ** round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  R.  V.  "crescents")  may  very  likelf  be 
ornaments  for  sight  rather  than  for  sound.  ((/)  Ak- 
aw-teem'  (Heb.  D-Opy  ha.  8:1 8  i  A.  V,  *•  tinkling 


Drum,  Bells.  Slstnim,  etc. 

ornaments,"  R.  V.  "  anklets,"  were  certainly  for 
sound,  8:16),  though  in  Psa.  7:22  the  same  word 
is  used  for  **  fetters  "  or  "  stocks." 

2.  Cymbals.  According  to  Smith  {Bib.  Dict.^ 
s.  V.  *'  cymbal ")  there  were  two  kinds  of  cymbals, 
both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  150:5,  the 
"loud    cymbals,"    Uil-twl-at^   skaw-maJi'    (Heb. 

T>v6  "^b^bsS)^  castanets,  consisting  of  four  plates 
of  metal,  usually  of  brass,  two  of  which  were 
attached  to  each  hand  and 
smitten  together  to  make  a 
loud  sound ;  and  the  **  high- 
sounding  cjrmbals,"  Util- 
Uel-ay'     ter-oo-avs'     (Heb. 

tW'Tri  "i?^)?),  consisting 
*'  of  two  larger  plates,  one 
held  in  each  hand  and 
struck  together  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  other  mu- 
sic." According  to  the 
same  author,  the  "loud- 
sounding  cymbals "  were 
the  same  "  cjrmbals."  The 
use  of  the  dual  form,  indi- 
cating that  there  were  two, 
would  lie  somewhat  against 
this,  though  it  might  refer 
to  sets  of  two  pairs,  as  the 
three  pairs  of  wings  in  Isa. 
6:2;  and  the  "cymbals" 
(Heb.  ^'^^^)  of  2  Sam.  6:5  are  the  "  cymbals »» 
(Heb.  d^roarTJ)  of  l  Chron.  18:8,  unless  we  sup. 
pose,  what  is  natural  enough,  that  both  kinds  of 


Cymbals. 
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cjmbals  were  used  on  that  occasion,  bsfibat  oc- 
cure  three  times,  once  in  2  Sam.  6:6  (Q^XbX),  and 
twice  in  Psa.  160.5  r>^)¥,  see  above).  D^rib^Tj 
occurs  in  1  Chron.  13:8;  16:16,  19,  28;  16:6,  42; 
25:1,  6;  2  Chron.  6:12,  IS;  29:26;  Ezra  8:10; 
Xeh.  12:27.  In  1  Chron.  15:19  the  expression 
**  to  soond  with  cymbals  of  brass,**  points  to  the 
""loud-aonnding  cymbals"  ^ti  "b^b^,  tsiUael' 
my^  thaw-mah'), 

8.  SiSTRUM  (Heb.  y^^sp^men^ah-nal/f  only  found 
in  2  Sam.  6:5,  marg.;  D*^3^p,  men'oh-an-eem^ 
A.  V.  "comets,"  R.  V.  "comeU,"  with  "sistra" 
in  margin).  The  principle  of  the  sistrum  was 
that  of  a  rattle.  It  consisted  of  a  rim,  circular 
or  otherwise,  with  loose  rods  passing  from  side 
to  side  or  rings  attached  either  to  the  circumfer- 
ence or  to  the  diameter.  It  was  sounded  by 
shaking. 

4.  Tabrzt,  Timbrel  (Heb.  tp\^  (o/e).  This  was 
a  tambourine,  consisting  of  a  ''hoop  or  ring*' 
covered  with  membrane  and  hung  round  with 
brass  bells  or  rattles.  It  was  probably  held  in 
the  left  hand  and  beaten  with  the  right,  accom- 
panied generally  with  dancing  (Hutchinson,  Music 
of  the  Bibie^  partly  quoting  from  Robinson's  Ge- 
senius,  Heb.  Lex,).  It  was  used  not  in  war,  but 
on  festal  occasions,  both  sacred  and  secular.  This 
instrument  is  the  diff  of  the  Arabs  and  the  tar  of 
Barbary,  *'and  is  the  true  tympanum  of  the  an- 
cienta,  as  appears  from  its  figures  in  several  relievos, 
representing  the  orgies  of  fiacchus  and  rites  of  Cy- 
bcle  "  (Smith,  Bib,  DicL^  s.  v.  "  Timbrel,**  quoting 
RasaelPs  JUeppo),  The  name  is  probably  from  an 
imitative  root,  and  hence  occurs  in  languages 
which  have,  to  say  the  least,  no  near  connection 
with  each  other.  In  Arabic  it  is  diff  or  duf^  and 
being  carried  west  by  the  crusaders  it  became  the 
Spa&h  adu/e.  The  Gr.  HjijiyKavov  contains  the 
root  of  Timru  (to  strike,  Eng.  tap\  whence  Lat 
tympanum  and  our  timbrel  and  tabor,  with  its 
diminutives  tab(o)ret  and  tambourine.  The  to'' 
fdh  (rci^,  A.  V.  "tabret**)  of  Job  17:6  is  trans- 
lated by  the  R.  v.  with  Gesenius,  Ueh,  Diet, 
**open  abhorring."  r|ri(/o/if)  is  translated  "tab- 
ret"  in  both  versions  Gen.  81:27;  Isa.  5:12;  24: 
8;  30:82;  Jer.  81:4;  Ezek.  28:13;  *'tabret"  in 
A.  v.,  "timbrel"  in  R.  V.  in  1  Sam.  10:6;  18:6; 
"timbre!"  in  both  versions  Exod.  16:20;  Judg. 
1 1:34 ;  2  Sam.  6:6 ;  1  Chron.  18:8 ;  Job  21:22 ;  Fsa. 
68:25;  81:2;  149:8;  160:4. 

(8)  Til*  Pipe  type,  or  IWnd  instruments  ^"^H 
kkawJed",  perforated,  1  Sam.  10:6 ;  1  Kings  1:4, 6 ; 
Isa.  5:12;  86:29;  Jer.  48:86,  etc.). 

1.  Pipe  may  have  been  a  general  name  for  sev- 
cral  instruments  nearly  resembling  each  other. 
Nor,  perhaps,  do  all  writers  distinguish  between 
the  pipe  and  the  flute.  In  Egyptian  pipes  or  flutes 
figured  by  Hutchinson  (Jfunc  of  the  Bible^  p.  161), 
the  player  blows  into  the  end.  The  simpler  forms 
of  the  pipe  are  of  immemorial  antiquity  (Elson*8 
CVu-foft/iet  of  Mutie,  p.  282).  In  an  ancient  dol- 
man or  sepulcher  near  Poictiers  was  found  a 
partly  oomp]ei^JlttU  made  of  a  stag's  horn.    The 


Organ 
Flute. 


distances  of  the  holes  and  the  shape  of  the  mouth- 
piece  show  aptitude  of  construction 
and  experience  In  acoustics,  but  the  in- 
strument evidently  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  the  Stone  Age  (Id.,  ib.).  A 
straight  flute  with  mouthpiece  and  flnger 
holes  was  discovered  in  a  ravine  in 
France.  "  It  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a 
reindeer,  which  seems  a  proof  positive 
of  its  being  made  at  a  time  when  the 
climate  and  zoology  of  France  were  to- 
tally different  from  the  present"  (Id.,  p.  283X 
"  The  pipe  was  the  commonest  instrument  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Smith,  Diet  Or.  and  Bom. 
Ant,  s.  V.  "Tibia**),  and  Was  made  of  hollow  cane 
or  wood.  The  shepherd's  pipe  of  straw  is  also  fa- 
miliar  to  those  who  have  read  the  Latin  poets. 
The  pipe  "  is  associated  with  the  tabret  as  an  in- 
strument  of  a  peaceful  and  social  character** 
(Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  s.  v.  "Pipe**X  used  in  merri- 
ment (Matt.  11:17;  Luke  7:32;  Rev.  18:22;  Isa. 
5:12);  in  lamentation  (Jer.  48:36  twice;  Matt 
9:23,  where  the  "minstrels**  were  atrA^roi,  players 
on  the  pipe  or  flute,  while  Elisha*s  minstrel 
(2  Kings  8:15)  was  probably  a  player  on  a  stringed 
instrument  According  to  the  Talmud  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  every  Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
mourned  for  her  with  not  less  than  two  pipes  and 
one  woman  to  lament  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v. 
"  Music  *').  The  pipe  was  also  used  for  religious 
purposes  (1  Sam.  10:5;  Isa.  80:29),  and  even  in 
public  rejoicing  (1  Kings  1:40).  It  was  equally  a 
favorite  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  "  While 
dinner  was  preparing  the  party  was  enlivened  by 
the  sound  of  music,  and  a  band  consisting  of  the 
harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine,  double  and  single 
pipe,  flute  and  other  instruments,  played  the.  fa- 
vorite airs  and  songs  of  the  country"  (Wilkinson, 
Ane.  Ihypt.,  ii,  222,  quoted  by  Smith,  Bib.  Diet., 
s,  V.  "Pipe**).  The  Egyptians  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  pipe  to  Osiris.  The  double  pipe, 
both  parts  of  which  were  blown  at  once,  was 
played  on  chiefly  by  women  who  danced  as  they 
played.  The  "  pipes  "  (P"^?]?^  of  Ezek.  28:18  may 
have  been  perhaps  of  a  slightly  different  sort, 
though  Gesenius  from  the  context  makes  both  Clh 
(iofe)  and  ^JJ?.  (nehf-keb)  refer  to  the  cavities  in 
which  gems  were  set 

2.  Organ  (Heb.  iW,  Gen.  4:21;  Job  21:12 
iJJ,  oo-^awb',  Psa.  160:4  and  margin  of  Job  30:3 .. 
where  the  text  has  ^5^;  A.  V.  "organ,"  R.  '* 
"pipe**).  It  was  probably  the  Pan*s  pipe,  or  syrinx 
of  the  Greeks,  the  fistula  of  the  Romans,  whicn 
consisted  of  several  pipes  "  made  of  reeds  of  un 
equal  length  and  thickness — though  some  say  of 
equal  thickness — which  were  Joined  together** 
(Hutchinson,  Music  of  the  Bible,  p.  93).  The 
number  may  at  first  have  been  two,  but  after- 
ward it  came  to  be  commonly  seven,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  still  further  increased.  It  was  thus 
a  rudimentary  organ,  the  ancestor  of  that  monarch 
of  instruments,  our  pipe  organ.  Like  the  harp,  it 
was  the  invention  of  Jubal,  son  of  Lamech  the 
Cainite.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  instrument  of 
prosperous  pleasure  in  Job  21:12;  comp.  30:81 ; 
and  of  praise^  Psa.  160:4.    The  syrinx  was  known 
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to  Homer  (//.,  xviii,  526).  Its  origin  was  variously 
•flcribed  to  Pallas  Athena,  to  Hermes,  or  quite 
commonly  to  Pan,  whence  the  name  Pan's  pipe. 
3.  Trumpet.  (1)  Keh'-ren  (Heb.  1"?]5)  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  a  general  word  for  trumpet, 
including  sJw-fawr'  CV^'^)  *"i<i  kJiats-otier-aw' 
(rrn^TXn) ;  but  it  is  perhaps  best  taken  as  synon- 
ymous with  ^C"i^,  sho-fawr'  (see  further  on). 
Very  likely  it  was  originally  made  of  the  horn  of 
an  animal.  In  this  case  it  might  correspond  to 
the  Roman  **comu,"  a  horn  or  trumpet  shaped 
like  the  letter  C.  For  "  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  " 
(Josh.  6:4 ;  comp.  vera.  6,  6)  it  might  be  better  to 
translate  with  R.  V.  marg.  "jubilee  trumpets." 
V^.,  keh'-ren,  is  translated  "horn  "  (Josh.  6:4-6, 
13;  1  Chron.  26:5),  and  *' comet"  (Dan.  3:5,  7,  10, 
16).  (2)  S/io-fawr'  (Heb.  "ILlti, "  comet,"  1  Chron. 


Roman  TnimpK. 
(Tuba,  from  the  Arch  of  Ttar) 


It,  as  well  as  the  oo-gawb'  (^?12^,  was  of  antedilu- 
vian antiquity,  being  the  invention  of  Lamech, 
the  Cainite.  Of  course  the  exact  form  of  the 
ancient  harp  is  not  positively  known,  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  always  the  same.    Probably  its  general 


Egyptian  Harps. 

shape  was  triangular,  varying  from  a  simple  tri. 
angle  toward  a  shape  like  the  modem  harp. 
S.4ue  forms  of  the  £g}'ptian  harp  indeed  resemble 
a  bow  wiih  strings,  the  principal  thing,  however, 
Ivia^  ibe  strings  rather  than  the  frame.  These 
hjirpi>  nested  on  the  ground,  and  were  sometimes  aa 
Ua  A5'  !l>e  player.  The  portable  hand  harp  was 
;&  Wn?  ^Uutc:.iu^on,  p.  86,  sq.).  "The  strings  of 
tht?  birp  number  from  two  or  three  to  more  than 
:hirtT.  which  appear  to  be  fastened  near  the  top 
by  peiT?  in  the  sides."  A  harp  of  sixteen  strings 
I  wa5  found  at  Herculaneum,  where  it  was  buried 
in  the  eruption  in  79  A.  D.     But  seven  or  eight 


18:28;  2  Chron.  16:14;  Psa.  9^:^:  Hosv  5:S^:  els<^ 

where  "trumpet,"  the  clascocal  /•M--t-t«.  wi:h  iwi>««?d 

form,  imitating  the  shell  fnxu  whivh  it  wa-*  orii: 

inally  derived.  (S>  K\  tu  o^*9in^nr\Bib.  TTpSrST:, 

Hos.  5:8),  a  trumpet  corvsr*  r  i'-*^  »  :h<  Ki^wa   seem^  to  have  been  quite  a  common  number. 

ivba,  which  was  a  k»r-.  ^-^^-^x  :rx->^  w::h  a|      ^  Ltm.  PSaltert,  ViOL.    AW-i^/ (Heb. ^Srv 

7nt^'\7^^">  •'^i'"'^'^" '*^'  'w^r    'r->or,assomethink,^«7ar.     The  harp,  lyre,  ind 
ngam<^andf^i:v.>.     ^^^  ^ ^  ^  ^^ -^^;;^^J\^  ^:^^ur  were  all  knowi  to  the  ancientsf  bit  their 

trumpets  OM^ie  bv  If.v:^^  »  •  v-i  wvre  w  Sf  a^sfxl    : ._,  _  ^u^* j J._.-_-- 

for  calHniT  iccv*>y«'  :."V  r.— ^v<  oif  ;.*<•  ^-v^cirwra'  i 
tion,  **  for  i  V  >•».  -TV*  ^^  v  *  V 
alarm,  aai  *-e  :v   >-c  -i    iitrs    N^-o.  I'^I-1»K 
At  fir^  u'^.-^  Bf^  ,•-  .»:  .:t,f-^  ;-:->:<  '.-^ih  in 
S  Ch'v*.  y  ^i  :  v*-f  *f«^  a  i  ^i<  ^  ^^  t^ectj. 
(4^  }Vh 


as  f^> 


tortus  were  varied,  so  that  our  modem  distinctions 
mar  not  always  have  been  kept,  Nay'-bel  is  trans- 
,  lated  ^-psaltery,"  except  Isa,  6:12  (A.  V.  "viol,"  R. 
.  V.-lute");  14:11  (A. V.andRV. "viols"); Amos6:23 
I  ^'*  Yiob  ") ;  6:5  ("  viol ").  But "  the  ancient  viol  was 
j  a  six-$tringed  guitar  "  (Smith,  s.  v.,  "  Psaltery  ") ; 
V.^x-^'^.  *  V  'i.SiKc:.  la >cch cases  .  j^n^ji  ^he  variety  of  words  used  by  the  LXX  to 


\  i 


.V- 


K  f  *Tv.  ,.»   :\*  -v 


''^^  5v>  a^n_*n  I  translate  -?;  {inXH/piov,  V«^-//<5f,  KiSapa,  bpyavov^ 
and  especially  vdpiXa\  shows  that  even  in  their 


y-.'  A^T.  '^^  \;^;^'^^  ;[^  j  day  "there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the 
■  *  '^^  '"i^'^'^^  '^  *  "'''  I  Hebrew  instrument  with  any  known  to  the  trans- 
:  V  *V^     IS?  Bce«ftning  ,  lators  "  (Id.,  ib.).     Josephus  {AnL,  vii,  12,  8)  says : 


"^ti 


r-^  >T  «^  OTuIde*  trans- 

%  ^-      V    ^  ^  ■  -^-i :   V«w   wir   translation 

^    K    .^*     I<u,  :'.  r:<  a^»«  N-'vv^  u>  be  a 

.i^^      »'-xf   %«s^c   s»t»  >r  vwurs^  »K\vxL    19:1S: 

<^  j».  \  '  <  .  L  c«    i'>.  ^    AS  ar;»»ix>d  u>  an  in- 

;^•^-.     \«..'>  5i."*».*v:  <v>tvr*I  Tr.'^fs  i>f  the  year 

t%a  Vr*  r^*.v^  tw^c  Slriaf«dl  mstrunHmts. 
iV  iMi>.'«»^s   *ttiStn:Rvnt  i"^  ihi?  He- 


"nj  ««»  ^yU  ktvwm  iKwughoul  Asia.'\  "  pitchere "  (Lam.  4:2). 


The  viol  was  an  instrument  of  ten  strings;  it  was 
played  upon  with  a  bow ;  the  psaltery  had  twelve 
musical  notes,  and  was  played  upon  by  the  fin- 
gers."  His  "viol"  was  the  luvvpa  (*^T3?),  his 
"psaltery"  the  wi/?Aa,  and  his  "bow"  the  plec- 
trum, a  little  instrument  with  which  the  strings 
were  touched  or  struck  (see,  at  length,  Smith,  Bib. 
7>irt.,  "  Psaltery ").  'S3  (nay'-bel)  is  translated 
^* bottle"  in  1  Sam.  1:24;  10:3;  26:18;  2  Sam. 
16:1 ;  Job  88:37;  Jer.  13:12  (twice);  48:12;  and 
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Ayo-v>rt^  (Heb.  "TT^J?),  "  an  instru- 
strings,"   mentioned  only  in  Psa. 


8.    CORNKT. 

ment  of   ten 

88:2;  92:» ;  144:9.  In  Psa.  88:2  and  144:9  it  is 
natf'-bel  aw-tortf  (^1 W  bn:) ;  in  92:3  the  preposi- 
tion is  repeated  (bnj-^yi  nifey  ^SJ),  as  if  there 
were  two  instruments.  In  the  former  case  the 
meaning  may  be  a  psaltery  with  ten  strings ;  in 
the  latter  the  ten-stringed  psaltery  may  be  con- 
trasted with  one  having  fewer  strings. 

The   mosical  instruments  mentioned  in  Paniel 
(8:5,  7,  10,  15)  are:  "Comet"  (Chald.  Nj";]?),  the 
same  with  the  Heb.  hek'-ren.    See  2  (8).    "Flute" 
(Chald.  KTPprraTa,  from  p*™,  an  imiUtive  root 
for  hiss  or  whistle ;  com  p.  <TvptC<^,  ahpiyf)^  a  reed, 
pipe ;  according  to  John  Stainer,  in  helps  to  Ox- 
ford Bible,  a  "Pan's  pipe"  or  small  organ,  like 
the  Heb.  ^W  {oo^awb^    See  2  (2).     "Harp" 
(Chald.  O^'T?  or  0*Tr)p,  kee-ikaie-roce';  Gr.  tud- 
dpa^  kith-ar^-4ih) ;   according  to  helps  in  Oxford 
Bible,  ffuitar,     "  Sackbut "  (Chald.  N?2lO ;  better 
fiOap,  iob-hek-aw^^  Geseuius,  twelfth  edition,  s.  v.; 
Or.  aafi^hajy  §am4H)o'-kay\  a  four-stringed  triangu- 
lar instmment  like  a  harp  (comp.  b^^ ;  a  large  harp 
(Oxford  Bible  and  Chappell,  History  of  Aftmc%  or 
a  lyre  (Dr.  Strong).    Athenseus  (iv,  175^)  calls  the 
sambuca  an  invention  of  the  Syrians.    "  Psaltery  " 
(Chald.  p'TTOOB,  pes-an-tay-reenTj,  Oxford  Bible 
and  Chappell,  dvleimer.   As  the  name  is  merely  an 
Aramaic    ("  Chaldee ")    translitera- 
tion of  ijfo^Tr^piou  {p»al-tay'-re€-on\ 
we  may  assume  that  the  instruments 
were  the  same.  The  y\)aXr^piov  was  "a 
stringed  instrument  like  the  iidyadiq 
or  tfdpXa^  a  psaltery  harp,  it.  rpiyuvov^ 
f%J       "a  triangular  psaltery"  (Arist., iVoA., 
[  pi       xix,23,2,citedbyLiddellandScott). 
Vri        "Dulcimer"      (Chald.      n;3iS7310^ 
9oom-p(HfuK-ifavB^^  is  quite  generally 
thought  to  be  a  bagpipe,  a  double 
pipe  with  a  sack.  The  bagpipe  is  still 
found  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy  under 
the  name  Sambonja^  Zampogna.     It 
seems  to  be  the  Gr.  avfu^ia,  but 
may  rather  be  the  Semitic  ^S72D,  ittbe^ 
T1D730  (comp.  "  siphon  " ;  see  Smith, 
bib.  Did.,  "Dulcimer").     Xvfi^cjvia 
m^ig^llg  p^f^  means  concord,   harmony,  concert, 
tery.         ^nd  "  probably  as  name  of  a  musical 
instrument "  (Liddell  and  Scott,  cit- 
ing Polybius,  Diodorus,  and  Prudentius,  which  last 
seems  to  give  the  name  symphonia  to  the  Egyp- 
tian sistrum). 

Pusey  {Dan.  the  Proph.,  pp.  29,  80)  argues  for- 
cibly for  taking  av/i^ia  to  mean  a  "  concert  of 
music."  It  is  the  word  which  in  Luke  16:25  is 
translated  "music,"  L  e.,  a  concert,  with  which 
the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  enliven  their 
feasts.     Thus  Homer  (Od.,  xvii,  858,  859): 

'Badu  (T  fcjc  5  r*  ioidd^  hi  fieyApoiaiv  &eidev  * 
Bt^  6  deSeiirv^iv  b  &  hrahtro  dtlo^  hoi66q. 

Some  have  argued  from  the  Greek  names  of  in- 
Btromoits  in  DaL,  eh.  8,  that  the  book  must  have 


been  written  during  the  period  of  Greek  ascend- 
ency.  But  they  seem  not  to  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  Greek  influence  at  an  early 
age.  If  we  recall  the  eastern  expansion  of  Greek 
influence  and  commerce,  the  westward  pushing  of 
Assyrian  power,  the  intervention  of  Lydia,  with 
an  occasional  royal  intermarriage  or  alliance  ;  the 


Assyrian  Lyre,  with  Ten  Strings. 

possible  original  connection  between  Assyria  and 
Greece ;  the  probable  unity  of  ancient  music ;  the 
wide-reaching  luxury  and  high-wrought  traffic  of 
"  great  Babylon ; "  the  immense  diffusing  power  of 
both  Phcenician  and  Greek  traders,  and  the  tran- 
scendent  skill  of  the  Greeks  in  making  whatever 
they  touched  available;  and  if  we  remember  the 
tendency  of  foreign  names  to  cling  to  foreign  ar- 
tides,  as  for  instance  our  Indian  terms  "toma- 
hawk" and  "tobacco;"  if  we  take  into  account 
all  these  things,  we  shall  be  very  ready  to  believe 
that  instruments  with  Greek  names  were  familiar 
objects  in  Babylon  long  before  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.— W.  H. 

MUSICAL  TEBMS.  In  the  Psalms. 
(1)  Titles.  Some  of  these  are  generally  supposed 
(with  Aben  Ezra,  Com.^  on  Psa.  57)  to  be  the  first 
words  or  the  titles  of  songs  to  the  air  of  which  those 
particular  psalms  were  to  be  chanted.    Such  are : 

Aijeleth'shah'ar  (Heb.in'^SH  xh^^f^^ah-yeK-UtK, 
hind  ;  Iiash-shakh'-ar,  dawn  ;  Psa.  22,  title).  "  To 
the  tune  of  the  song  beginning  *Hind  of  the 
dawn,*  L  e.,  the  rising  sun,  called  *  gazelle '  by  the 
Arabs." 

AUaschith'  (Heb.  nfltin-bN,  aUash-khayih', 
titles  of  Psa.  67,  68,  69,  75).  "  To  the  tune  of  the 
song  beginning,  *  Do  not  destroy.*  This  is  quite 
probably  a  vintage  song,  for  the  first  line  of  which 
see  Isa.  65:8,  'As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the 
cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  bless- 
ing  is  in  it.*  ** 

Jon'aihe'Iem  recAo'Jhm  (Heb.  &T?rn  ObfiJ  nsr, 
yo-nath'  ay^4em  rekhro-keemf  "  To  the  tune  of  *  The 
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silent  dove  of  those  afar,'  *'  only  found  in  the  title 
of  Psa.  56).  Some  have  proposed  to  substitute 
conjecturaUy  for  Cbx,  6"%^  or  D>-»  (Exod.  16:1), 
which  might  possibly  be  written  &?^.  The  phrase 
would  then  mean,  **  The  dove  of  the  far-off  tere- 
binths,*' which  certainly  has  a  more  appropriate 
sound.  The  LXX  have  imip  tov  Aoow  tov  dirb  tojv 
ayiuv  fUfMKpovfiivov^  *'  on  the  people  far  removed 
from  the  holy  places."  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  (s.v. 
"  Jonath  elem  rechokim'*)  supposes  that  for&p^fi^, 
the  temple  hall,  which  ia  sometimes  (as  1  Kings  7:12) 
written  CD^;  or  the  expression  of  the  LXX  may  be 
an  explanation  rather  than  a  translation,  ^silent 
dove  *'  being  used  as  a  sjrmbol  of  a  people  far  from 
the  courts  of  the  Lord  (oomp.  Psa.  187:4).  So  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  reads,  **0n  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  exiled 
from  their  cities,  but  who  come  back  again  and 
offer  pruise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.'*  On 
this  explanation  (which  is  only  conjectural)  the 
words  **  To  the  chief  musician  upon  Jouath  elem 
rechokim  would  imply  an  exilian  adaptation  of  a 
psalm  originally  written  by  David  with  reference 
to  his  experience  in  Guth.  But  the  analogy  of 
the  titles  before  and  after  rather  inclines  us,  on 
the  whole,  to  take  the  words  Jonath  elem  recho- 
kim as  merely  the  title  or  the  first  words  of  a  song 
to  the  tune  of  which  this  psalm  was  to  be  chanted. 

Mvth  lab'ben  (Heb.  15?  ni72^  mooth  lah.bane\ 
only  found  in  the  title  of  Psa.  9).  The  words 
might  naturally  mean  **  To  (the  tune  of  the  song) 
*  Die  for  the  son.*  **  They  might  possibly  mean 
"  Death  to  the  son,**  or  even  *'  Death  of  the  son.** 
It  contains  too  much  thanksgiving  to  refer  to  the 
death  of  Absalom.  A  tradition  mentioned  by 
Kimchi  refers  it  to  the  death  of  Goliath,  the  name 
of  Goliath*8  father  having  come  after  the  words 
cited.  The  LXX  and  Vulgate  {vniprCw  Kpv^iuv 
TOV  VMW,  pro  ocadho  Jilil,  translating  the  Hebrew 
dative  by  a  genitive)  seem  to  have  read 
riTsbyby^  "concerning  the  mysteries." 

Shonhan'nim  (only  Psa.  46,  Heb.  fi'Wti^  and 
Psa.  69,  d"^iTD,  both  aho-shan-neem^,  "(To  the 
tune  of  the  song)  *  Lilies.' "  Some,  however,  refer 
it  to  the  content  of  the  psalm,  others  to  lily- 
shaped  instruments.  There  is  said  to  be  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lily  called  the  martaban  lily  or 
Turkinh  cap,  which  very  much  resembles  a  cymbal 
in  form  (Hutchinson,  p  364).  In  the  Psalms  the 
LXX  have  vn^p  tg)v  a?.Aoiu  Bijao^kvuv^  and  the 
Vulgate  pro  its  gut  immutabuntur ;  apparently 
reading  t3^9?  for  D'^^Td.  The  title  of  Psa.  80 
has  ni^?  D^S^tJ^  which,  according  to  the  pause 
accent,  would  read,  "  Lilies ;  a  testimony,**  and  we 
may  take  "  Lilies  **  alone,  or  *'  Lilies ;  a  testimony," 
as  the  title  or  opening  of  a  song. 

Shn'shan  e'duth  (Heb.  PW  fDyO^shooshan' 
ay-dooth\  Psa.  60,  title),  "Lily  of  testimony,*' 
probably  indicates  the  song  to  whose  air  Psa.  60 
was  to  be  chanted.  Other  views,  however,  have 
been  held.  Furst  regards  Shushan  eduth  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  singers 
appointed  by  David. 


(2)  Instmmentt.  Other  terms  are  thought  to 
refer  to  certain  instruments. 

OU'tith  (Heb.  r"'Pf  H,  hag-gii-teeth\iXtXe&  of  Psa. 
8,81,84).  Said  to  be  a  mu^cal  instrument  supported 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Gath.  The  LXX 
have  imkp  rltv  "hivCtv^  "  for  (or  oonoeming)  the  wine 
presses."  Psa.  8,  81,  84  are  not  vintage  songs. 
But  as  Gath  (Ti^)  means  a  wine  press  it  is  not 
quite  impossible  that  ri^P-5  may  be  an  adverbial 
form  (like  P^'?^,  In  the  Syrian  language,  Isa. 
36:11),  and  might  mean  after  the  manner  or  to  the 
tune  of  a  wine  press  song  (Isa.  16:10;  Jer.  48:88). 

Higga'ion  (Heb.  T^/P,  hig-gaw-yon^ ;  Psa. 
9:16;  19:16;  92:4;  Lam.  8:62).  Perhaps  the 
best  view  is  that  of  Gesenius,  who  takes  it  from 
f^jn,  (haw-gaw'  to  murmur,  meditate).  Thus  it 
might  have  the  two  meanings — murmur  of  the 
harp,  and  meditation.  And  this  might  explain 
the  general  disposition  to  give  it  different  trans- 
lations in  different  places.  In  Psa.  9:16  it  is 
transferred,  Higgaion  (A.  V.  marg.,  "That  is, ifec^ 
tVa/ion").  In  Psa.  19:14  it  is  "mediUtion;"  in 
92:8  it  is  "  a  solemn  sound ; "  m  Lam.  8:62  the 
A.  V.  has  "  device,"  R.  V.  "  imagination." 

Jed'uthufL  In  the  title  of  Psa.  89  the  A.  V. 
(**To  the  chief  musician,  even  to  Jeduthun")  and  the 
R.  V.  ("  For* the  chief  musician,  for  Jeduthun")  are 
in  tolerable  accord,  and  are  probably  correct,  the 
Hebrew  being  yn^  (qeri,  liriTT"^)  HSSTlb.  But 
in  the  titles  of  Psa.  62,  77  it  is  linvp-by  (R. 
V.  "  After  the  manner  of  Jeduthun  **).  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  a  song  or  air  may  have  been 
named  after  Jeduthun  (comp.  Aijeleth  shahar, 
etc.),  but  it  more  probiibly  refers  to  the  great 
singer  himself.  If  the  A.  V.  "to  Jeduthun"  is 
correct,  ^?  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Aramaic  fashion 
for  ^^  or  p,  as  it  is  in  many  places,  e.  g.,  Isa.  63: 
1,  ••Ta-b:?,  to  whom;  2  Chron.  80:1,  C^^WJ-b:?,  to 
Ephraim. 

Ma'halath  (Heb.  fbTO,  makhal-ath',  titles  of 
Psa.  68,  88)  is  variously  explained.  Robinson's 
Gesenius,  comparing  the  Ethiopic  with  the  ntdapa 
of  the  LXX  in  Gen.  4:21,  translates  it  by  "  cithara^*^ 
I.  e.,  a  lyrCf  guitar^  accompanied  by  the  voice. 
Jerome,  connecting  it  with  ^"WTa,  "  dance,"  ren- 
ders it  per  chorum  (with  a  dance) ;  and  he  is  sup. 
ported  by  Theodotiou  (inrip  rye  X^H^^)t  Syroma- 
chus  (dia  x^pov\  and  Aquila  {M  ;fo/)f/o).  Some 
have  seen  in  it  "an enigmatical  indicationof  thesub- 
ject  of  the  psalm."  Jarchi  translates  "  Mahalatli  *' 
by  "  on  sickness,"  referring  to  the  spiritual  malady 
of  the  sons  of  men.  Others  regard  Mahalath 
as  indicating  the  melody,,  like  Aijeleth  shahar 
(q.  v.).  The  title  of  Psa,  88  is  Piarp  rbm ;  for 
riSD^p  the  LXX  have  tov  awoKptfhpxu^  and  the 
Vulgate  ad  ret^xmdetidum^  from  5127,  to  answer. 
But  as  the  verb  in  Piel  is  defined  "to  sing,"  and 
as  the  psalm  shows  no  sign  of  arrangement  for 
responsive  singing,  while  a  simple  direction  Ao 
sing  seems  unnecessary,  some  take  it  from  tlj^  (aw- 
ftau/f  to  humble  or  afiUctX  comparing  **  to  bring 
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to  remembrance  "  in  the  titles  of  Psa.  38  and  70, 
and  '*to  thank"  in  1  Chron.  16:7.  On  this  view 
it  would  be  a  psalm  of  humiliation  or  a  psalm  for 
a  time  of  aflSiction. 

,  Ne/inah  (Heb.  rc'^r,  neg-ee-nawiJi^  Psa.  61, 
title,     (Tnr??,   ueg-ee-noUi',  titles  of  Psa.   4,  6, 

64,  67,  76,  ji  V.  "Ptringed  instruments").  It 
seems  generally  agreed  that  these  terms  refer  to 
stringed  instruments,  and  so  they  are  translated 
iu  Isa.  38:20;  Hab.  8:19.  But  in  Lam.  5:14  the 
rendering  is  **  music ; "  and  either  the  singular  or 
plural  form  is  translated  **  song  "  in  both  versions 
in  Job  80:9;  Psa.  69:12;  77:6-  Lam.  8:14. 

Whloth  (Heb,  nfcTi:,  nekh-ee'loth%  title  of 
Psa.  5).  The  LXX,  with  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion  {imift  r^  KhffxnfOfiaiHjrfc^  and  the  Vul- 
gate  {pro  ea  qtui  heereditatem  c<ms€quitur\  seem  to 
have  derived  it  from  ^TIJ  to  inherit.  But  it  is 
now  generally  derived  from  ^?n,  to  bore,  whence 
^7n  flute  or  pipe  (q.  v.).  Then  "Nehiloth  is 
the  general  term  for  perforated  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes  all  manner  of  stringed 
instruments."  It  is  also  probable  that  the  O^^n  of 
Psa.  87:7  refers  to  the  players  on  pipes  and  flutes. 

Shem'tnith  (Heb.  ri'^''72b,  she^n-ee-fieeth^  titles 
of  Pia.  6,12,  **upon  the  eighth").  The  meaning  is 
disputed.  The  Targum  on  the  Psalms,  followed  by 
most  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  regard  it  as  a  harp 
of  eight  strings,  perhaps  from  1  Chron.  16:21. 
Dr.  Strong  savs  **  probably  an  eight-stringed  lyre." 
Smith  {Bib.  DiH,,  s.  v.  "Sheminith")  thinks  that  it 
**  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the  eighth,  or  a 
certain  key  in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung." 
In  1  Chron.  15:20, 21  we  find  psalteries  on  Alamoth 
contrasted  with  harps  on  Sheminith.  Maurer  and, 
apparently,  others  regard  Sheminith  as  an  in- 
strument of  deep  tone  like  the  violoncello,  while 
Alamoth  is  compared  with  the  violin.  This  is 
noi  very  different  from  the  view  held  by  Gesenius, 
DeWette,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  and  others,  who 
refer  the  term  Sheminith  to  the  lower  notes,  or 
bass,  and  Alamoth  (q.  v.)  to  the  higher  notes,  or 
treble.    Perhaps  this  view  is  as  good  as  any. 

(8)  Other  mnsioal  ttrms.  Mas'chU  (^^^^T^y 
mas4:eer,  titles  of  Psa.  82,  42,  44,  45,  52,  68,  54, 

65,  74,  78,  88,  89,  142)  "probably  implies  a  poem 
or  song  enforcing  inteUigeiiee^  wiitdom,  piety  .  .  . 
which  is  true  of  all  these  psalms,  not  excepting 
Pj*.  45,  in  which  everything  is  referred  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  vers.  3,  7,  8"  (Robinson^s  Gese- 
nias,  8,  h.  v.).  From  b?b  (saw-kcd^  to  be  pru- 
dent), the  Hiphil  (causative)  means  consider,  as 
Psa.  41:1,  and  to  become  wise,  act  wisely,  whence 
the  participle  ^'*?^'3,  "  he  that  is  wise,"  Job 
22:2.  It  also  has  the  strict  causal  meaning,  to 
make  wise,  instruct,  as  iu  Psa.  82:8.  We  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  Has- 
chil  must  originally,  at  least,  have  meant  a  didactic 
poem,  though,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
refer  to  the  skill  of  the  performance.  This  was 
Ewtld*s  idea,  in  accordance  with  Psa.  47:7. 

It  is  pom  ted  out  that  **  with  few  exceptions  it  is 
tiiociAted  with  directions  for  the  choir,"  "to  the 


chief  musician,"  etc.,  and  that  in  Psa.  45  the  char- 
acter  of  the  psalm  is  indicated  as  "a  song  of 
loves,"  after  "  Maschil."  Thus  Smith's  Bib.  Diet. 
(s.  V.  **  Maschil ")  thinks  that  though  it  may  have 
meant  "didactic,"  as  applied  to  a  particular 
psalm,  it  may  afterward  have  been  applied  to 
others  to  indicate  the  melody  or  style  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Mich'tam  (Heb.  DrD??,  mik4avam\  titles  of 
Psa.  16,  56-60).  The  A.  V.  margin  gives  "a 
golden  psalm,"  apparently  connecting  it  with 
DnS  {keh^4hetn)  a  poetic  word  of  uncertain  origin 
for  gold.  Dr.  Strong  defines  it  **  an  engraving^  i.  e., 
a  poeni^^  from  Dri3  (kav)4ham\  to  carve^  etigrave^ 
hence  to  imcribe.  Some,  citing  the  Syriac  k'tJiam^ 
staiuy  probably  from  original  sense  spot^  define  it 
as  a  7ioted  or  an  engraved  song.  This  agrees  quite 
well  with  Dr.  Strong,  and  is  supported  by  the  LXX, 
Vulgate,  Theodotion,  and  the  Chaldee  Targum. 
Others,  referring  to  Arabic  katattia,  to  conceal, 
refer  it  to  David's  concealment  or  to  a  concealed, 
mystical  meaning ;  or  to  kathama  to  be  sad,  take 
it  to  mean  an  elegy.  A  generally  accepted  explan- 
ation is  that  of  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius,  which 
makes  DPip'?  {mik4avDm%  a  variation  of  ^^?'?, 
{mik4av}b^)  a  writing.  With  this  it  is  claimed  the 
LXX  and  the  Targum  agree.  In  truth  all  the 
views  which  make  it  an  engraved  psalm,  as  Dr. 
Strong's,  are  in  essential  agreement,  though  the 
fundamental  idea  of  SriS  {kawUhab^  is  some- 
times given  as  to  engrave  (Dr.  Strong  and  Robin- 
son's Gesenius).  and  sometimes  as  to  connect  (Ge- 
semus,  twelfth  edition). 

Shigga'ion  (Heb.  T^-;9,  shig-gaw-gone^^  title 
of  Psa.  7:  plural  in  Hab.  8:1,  A.  V.  "Shigion- 
oth  ").  The  term  is  connected  with  MJ^  {fthaw- 
gavf  to  \Dander\  and  is  taken  to  mean  a  dithy- 
rambic  ode,  a  wild,  enthusiastic  song.  Dr.  Strong 
says  "  a  rfi/Ayraiwi,  or  rambling  poem."  rii^^a©  b^ 
in  Hab.  3:1  would  thus  mean  after  the  manner  of 
dithyrambic  songs. 

&ong  of  Degrees  (Heb.  rillb^rj  ^"'ID,  %heer  Aom- 
maK^'Olh\  Psa.  120-134,  titles).  Probably,  ac 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Ewald,  Herder,  Riosen- 
miiller,  Mendelssohn,  and  others,  this  expression 
means  "  song  of  the  ascents,"  i.e.,  pilgrim  songs  for 
the  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  emphati- 
cally a  city  set  on  a  hill.  Some  make  it  the  title  of 
a  melody.  Others,  as  Gesenius,  noting  that  the  con* 
eluding  words  of  a  sentence  are  sometimes  re- 
peated at  the  opening  of  the  next  verse,  think  the 
term  refers  to  "  the  poetical  composition  of  the 
song."  An  ancient  authority  says  that  the  fifteen 
"  songs  of  degrees  were  chanted  on  the  fifteen 
steps  which  led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to 
that  of  the  men,"  and  this  is  said  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  The  Birth  of  Mary  (Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  on  Psa.  120). 

Se^lah  (Heb.  Hbo,  aeh'-hw^  seventy  times  In 
Psalms  and  thrice  in  Habakkuk),  a  musical  term 
whose  significance  is  much  disputed.  The  term 
employed  in  the  Psalms  by  the  LXX  {didilta^/m) 
itself  stands  in  need  of  explanation.    It  is  be- 
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lieved  to  mean  "either  a  musical  interlude  filling 
up  a  pause  in  the  music,  or  a  louder  playing  of 
the  accompaniment  (the  song  that  is  being  con- 
tinued ")  (Oxford  Bible  References,  p.  892).  Some, 
however,  as  Augustine,  Eusebius  of  Csssarea,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  think  it  refers  to  a  pause  or 
lull.  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Strong.  Gesenius 
(s.  V.  "Thes.")  connects  these  views.  De- 
riving the  word  (as  does  Dr.  Strong)  from  ribo 
(sawUaw,  to  auspend),  he  regards  Selah  "  as  denot- 
ing a  pause  in  the  song  which  was  filled  by  an 
interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Levites."  Ewald 
gives  essentially  the  same  meaning.  And,  as  com- 
bining the  ideas  of  music  and  silence,  perhaps 
this  is  the  most  probable  and  safest  if  we  try  to 
form  an  opinion.  But  a  different  class  of  inter- 
preters refer  it  to  the  sense  rather  than  to  the 
music.  The  Targum  mostly  renders  it  by  "for- 
ever," or  some  similar  word;  and  it  is  followed 
by  Aquila  (ael)  and  various  versions  by  Jerome 
(semper)  and  by  a  majority  of  the  rabbinical 
writers.  Aben  Ezra,  however,  says  "  the  meaning 
of  Selah  is  like  *8o  it  is,'  or  *thus,'  and  *the  mat- 
ter is  true  and  right' *»  This  would  liken  it  to 
Amen.  An  ingenious  and  beautiful  explanation, 
whether  historically  true  or  not,  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  of  Oxford.  He  takes  the  letters 
PO  as  abbreviated  from  ^^0,  to  raise.  Slbo  he 
thinks  an  abbreviation  for  STlbo,  "extol  the 
Lord  "  (Hutchinson,  Music  of  the  Bible,  p.  819,  gq). 
Tliis  would  make  Selah  similar  to  hallelujah  in 
sense.  This  meaning  would  suit  the  context  either 
before  or  after  in  nearly  all  the  cases  where  Selah 
occurs.  But  there  are  a  few  cases  where  this 
meaning  would  be  so  much  out  of  place  as  to 
negative  the  theory,  unless  we  suppose  that  Selah 
was  sometimes  used  for  musical  effect  without 
regard  to  the  sense,  like  the  hallelujah  ("  praise 
ye  the  Lord  ")  at  the  end  of  Psa.  147.— W.  H. 


MUSING  (Heb.  :»^?n,  haw-gheeff',  Psa.  89:8) 
is  a  metaphor  taken  from  vegetables,  which,  being 
heaped  together,  begin  to  heat  and  ferment  if  not 
scattered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  will  soon 
produce  a  flame  and  consume  themselves  and 
everything  within  their  reach. 

MUSTARD.    See  Vegktable  Kingdom. 
MUTH  LAB'BEN  (TUle,  Psa.  9).    See  Mtr- 

8ICAL  TeRICS. 

MUTTEE  (Heb.  Jljn,  haw-gaw\  Isa.  8:19). 
Ancient  wizards  (see  Magic)  imitated  the  chirping 
of  bats,  which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
shades  of  hades,  and  uttered  their  magical  formu- 
las in  a  whispering  tone. 

MUZZLE  (Heb.  DOn,  hhaw-sam'^  Or.  i^fida, 
fet-rm'-o,  to  stop  the  mouth).  In  the  East  the 
grain  was  thrashed  by  oxen  trampling  upon  it; 
and  the  command  was  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  when  I 


thrashing.  This  was  not  intended  to  apply  merely 
to  the  ox  employed  in  thrashing,  but  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  general  sense  in  which  the  apoetle 
Paul  used  it  (I  Cor.  9:9;  1  Tim.  6:18),  that  a 
laborer  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  wages. 

MY^RA  (Gr.  Mi»/)a,  moo' -rah),  one  of  the  diief 
cities  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated 
about  one  league  from  the  sea,  upon  rising  ground, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  navigable  river  with 
an  excellent  harbor.  The  town  still  stands,  but 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  called  Myra  by  the 
Greeks,  but  Lemhre  by  the  Tuiks.  It  was  at  Myra 
that  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  was  transferred 
from  the  ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Cilicia 
to  the  ship  from  Alexandria  (Acts  27:6). 

MYRRH.    See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

MYRTLE.    See  Vegetable  Kingdoic. 

MYS^LA  (Gr.  Mw/a,  moo-see* -ah),  a  province 
in  the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated 
from  Europe  only  by  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont. 
Paul  passed  through  this  province,  and  embarked 
at  its  chief  port,  Troas,  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Europe  (Acta  16:7,  8). 

MYSTERY  (Gr.  /iwrriptov,  moos-taif^-ree-on,  a 
hidden,  ihina), 

1.  A  hidden  or  secret  thing,  not  obvious  to 
the  understanding  (1  Cor.  18:2 ;  14:2). 

2.  A  hidden  purpose  or  counsel ;  secret  will ; 
as  God's  plan  of  providing  salvation  for  men 
through  Christ,  once  hidden,  but  now  revealed 
(Rom.  16:26;  I  Cor.  2:7;  Eph.  1:9;  3:9;  Col.  1: 
26,  sq.).  We  have  other  expressions,  as  **  mystery 
of  Christ"  (CoL  4:8),  i.  e.,  respecting  Christ; 
"mystery  of  the  Gospel"  (Eph.  6:19X  which  is 
contained  and  announced  in  the  Gospel;  '^mjs- 
teries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  **  of  God  " 
(Matt  18:11;  Mark  4:11;  Luke  8:10),  the  secret 
purpose  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  Goi 

I  It  is  used,  also,  of  certain  single  events  decreed 
by  God  having  reference  to  his  kingdom  or  the 
salvation  of  men  (Rom.  11:26;  1  Cor.  16:61);  of 
God's  purpose  to  save  the  Gentiles  through  Christ 
(Eph.  8:8-6).  "  Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  "  (1  Cor.  4:1)  are  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  announcement  of  God's  purpose  to  redeem 
men.  "  The  mysteries  of  faith  "  (1  Tim.  8:9)  and 
"of  godliness"  (v.  16)  are  those  which  faith  and 
godliness  embrace  and  keep.  The  "mystery  of 
iniquity "  (2  Thess.  2:7 ;  Gr.  ivofxia,  an-om^-ah^ 
lawlessness)  "  is  that  mass  of  uncombined  lawless- 
ness, which,  though  at  present  seen  only  in  detail, 
and  not  revealed  in  its  true  proportions,  will  here- 
after find  its  complete  development  and  organiza- 
tion  in  the  person  and  power  of  antichrist "  (Elli- 
cott,  Com,,  in  loc.). 

3.  The  mysfie  or  hiddefi  sense :  of  an  Old  Teste- 
ment  saying  (Eph.  6:82);  of  a  name  (Rev.  17:6); 
of  an  image  or  form  seen  in  a  vision  (Rev.  1:20; 
17^6). 
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NA'AlC(Heb.  &73,  nahf-am^  pUasaniness\  one 
of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(1  Chron.  4:16X  B.  C.  about  1170. 

NA'AMAH  (Heb.  rim;i,nah-a7n^w%pUaiarU- 
nest), 

1.  One  of  the  four  women  whose  names  are 
preserred  in  the  records  of  the  world  before  the 
flood ;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainites.  She  was 
daughter  of  Lamech  and  Zillah  and  sister  of 
Tubal-cain  (Gen.  4:22). 

2.  Wife  of  Solomon  and  mother  of  King  Reho- 
boam(l  Kings  14:21,81;  2  Chron.  12:18).  On 
each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  **  the 
(not  *an,^  as  in  A.  Y.)  Ammonite."  She  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solo- 
mon took  into  his  establishment  (1  Kings  11:1), 
B.  C.  after  960. 

3.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Beth-dagon  and  Makkedah  (Josh.  16:41), 
not  definitely  located. 

NA'AliAN  (Heb.  1^3,  nahram-awn\  pleas- 
Ofi/nest). 

1.  One  of  the  family  of  Benjamin  who  came 
down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  read  in  Gen.  46:21, 
or,  more  correctly,  bom  in  Egypt  According  to 
the  LXX  version  of  that  passage,  he  was  the  son 
of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  assigned  to  him 
in  Num.  26:40,  where,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Naamites.  He  is  also 
reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bela  (1  Chron.  8:8, 4), 
B.  C.  after  2000. 

2b  ''The  Sjrrian"  was  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Benhadad  II  (Josephus,  Ani,^  viii,  16,  6), 
king  of  Damascence  Syria.  He  is  described  as 
**  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and  honorable,  .  .  . 
a  mighty  man  of  valor."  He  was,  however,  a 
leper ;  and  when  a  little  Hebrew  captive  girl  spoke 
of  a  prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  cure  her  mas- 
ter of  leprosy  Benhadad  furnished  him  with  a 
letter  to  King  Joram.  But  when  the  king  read 
the  letter  to  the  effect  that  Naaman  had  been  sent 
to  him  to  be  cured  he  rent  his  clothes,  suspecting 
that  the  object  was  a  quarrel.  Elisha  the  prophet, 
hearing  of  this,  sent  for  Naaman,  who  came  to  his 
boose,  not  being  permitted  as  a  leper  to  enter. 
Elisha  sent  a  messenger  to  him,  saying,  *^  Go  and 
wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall 
come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean." 
Naaman  was  very  indignant  at  the  apparent  in- 
civility, and  would  doubtless  have  returned  to 
Syria  without  a  cure  but  for  the  entreaties  of  his 
servants.  He  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  was 
cleansed  of  his  leprosy.  Returning  to  Elisha,  he 
acknowledged  that  Jehovah  was  above  all  gods, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  worshiping  him  alone. 
He  asked  permission  to  take  home  two  mules' 
burden  of  earth,  probably  to  set  up  in  Damascus 
an  altar  to  Jehovah.  He  desired  to  bestow  valu- 
able gifts  upon  Elisha,  but  the  prophet  refused  to 
accept  anything.  His  servant,  Gehazi,  coveting 
some  of  the  riches  proffered  his  master,  hastened 
after  Naaman  and  asked,  in  his  master's  name. 


for  a  portion.  Naaman  heard  his  request,  and 
granted  him  more  than  he  had  asked  (2  Kings 
6:1-23),  B.  C.  about  860. 

Character.  *'  Naaman's  appearance  through- 
out the  occurrence  is  most  characteristic  and  con- 
sistent. He  is  every  inch  a  soldier,  ready  at  once 
to  resent  what  he  considers  a  slight  cast  either  on 
himself  or  the  natural  glories  of  his  country,  and 
blazing  out  in  a  moment  into  sudden  *  rage,*  but 
calmed  as  speedily  by  a  few  good-humored  and 
sensible  words  from  his  dependents,  and  after  the 
cure  has  been  effected  evincing  a  thankful  and 
simple  heart,  whose  gratitude  knows  no  bounds, 
and  will  listen  to  no  refusal "  (McC.  and  S.,  Cyc.^ 
s.  v.). 

NOTB.— (1)  The  eoDpresHon  **  Because  that  by  him 
Jehovah  had  Riven  deliverance  to  Syria'*  (v.  1)  se^ms 
to  point  to  services  such  as  were  Incidentally  to  subserve 
tbe  divine  purposes  toward  Israel,  and  may  on  this  ac- 
count have  been  ascribed  to  Jebovab.  ii)  Naamati's 
reqwxt  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  two  mules*  burden 
of  earth  Is  not  easy  to  undersUnd.  Tbe  natural  ex- 
planation Is  tbat,  with  a  feelinfr  aUn  to  that  which 
prompted  tbe  Plsan  Invaders  to  take  away  tbe  eartb  of 
Aceldama  for  tbe  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  tbe  grateful 
convert  to  Jebovab  wisbed  to  take  away  some  of  tbe 
eartb  of  bis  country  to  form  an  altar.  But  In  tbe  nar- 
rative there  is  no  mention  of  an  altar. 

NA'AMATHITB  (Heb.  'Trayj,  nah^m^ata. 
thee^)y  an  epithet  of  Zophar,  one  of  Job's  friends, 
only  found  in  Job.  2:11 ;  11:1 ;  20:1 ;  42:9,  and  al- 
ways in  the  phrase  "n^n  (ncisr)  ^D±,«»Zophar 
the  Naamathite."  There  are  several  towns  from 
which  it  might  have  been  derived,  as  **  Noam,  a 
castle  in  the  Yemen,  and  a  place  on  the  Euphrates ; 
Niameh,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Arabs;  and 
Noamee,  a  valley  in  Tihameh,"  not  to  mention  the 
very  common  Naaman.  The  LXX  call  Zophar 
the  Minsan  and  the  king  of  the  Minseans  {yLtvaiuv 
ffaaiXev^y  6  Mtvato^).  But  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  ''erm  nothing  is  known. — W.  H. 

NA^AMITE  (Heb.  "^7^,  noA-am-eeO,  one  of 
the  family  descended  from  Naaman  (Num.  26:40), 
a  Benjamite.  The  name  is  a  contraction  seldom 
occurring  in  Hebrew,  and  is  rendered  **  the  Naa- 
manites  *'  by  the  Samaritan  oodex. 

NA'AEAH  (Heb.  rrnrS,  nah-ar-aw',  a  girl), 
the  second  named  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  mother  by  him  of  four 
sons  (1  Chron.  4:6,  6),  B.  C.  about  1210. 

NA'ABAI  (Heb.  •^?,  nah^r-ah'ee,  boyuh\ 
the  son  of  Ezbai,  and  one  of  David's  heroes 
(1  Chron.  11:37),  B.  C.  about  1000.  In  2  Sam. 
28:36  he  is  incorrectly  called  Faarai, 

NA'AEAN  (Heb.  T,^l  noA-ar^twi',  boyish, 
puerileX  a  town  in  Ephraim,  between  Bethel  and 
Jericho  (1  Chron.  7:28),  and  possibly  the  same  as 
Naarath  (Josh.  16:7).  "Five  miles  N.  of  Jericho 
are  ruins  of  a  town  called  Kb.  el  ACljeh  el  Tah- 
t&ni,  which  are  suggested  as  the  site "  (Harper, 
Bible  and  Mod.  Dia.,  p.  876). 

NA^ABATH  (Heb.  rrnr?,  na1i-ar-aw\  a  girl, 
handmaid),  a  town  named  (Josh.  16:7)  as  one  of 
the  southern  landmarks  of  Ephraim.    It  was  in 
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the  Jordan  valley  and  north  of  Jericho.  Probably 
the  same  as  Naaiian  (q.  v.). 

NA^ASHON  (Exod.  6:23).    See  Nahshon. 

NA^ASSON,  the  Grecized  form  (Matt  1:4; 
Luke  3:82)  of  the  Heb.  Nahshon  (q.  v.). 

NA3AL  (Heb.  bn:,  na«>-6aw/', /oo/tfA),  a  de- 
Bcendani  of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  in  Maon  (probably 
the  modem  Main,  seven  miles  S.  £.  of  Hebron), 
when  David,  with  his  followers,  was  on  the  south- 
em  borders  of  Palestine  (1  Sam.  26:2,  sq.),  B.  C. 
about  1004.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  hav- 
ing three  thousand  sheep  and  oue  thousand  goats, 
which  he  pastured  in  Carmel  (not  the  promontory 
of  that  name,  but  the  present  Kurmul,  on  the 
mountains  of  Judah).  When  David  heard  in  the 
desert  (v.  1)  that  Nabal  was  shearing  his  sheep, 
which  was  generally  accompanied  with  festivities, 
he  sent  ten  young  men  to  Carmel  to  Nabal,  and 
bade  them  wish  him  peace  and  prosperity,  to  re- 
mind him  of  David's  friendly  services,  and  solicit 
a  present  for  himself  and  people.  The  services 
alluded  to  were  doubtless  protection  afforded  by 
David  and  his  men  to  NabaPs  shepherds  and  flocks 
against  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Nabal  refused  the  pe- 
titioners in  a  very  churlish  mannen  *'Who  is  David  ? 
and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  there  be  many  serv- 
ants nowadays  that  break  away  every  man  from 
his  master.  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my 
water,  and  my  flesh  that  1  have  killed  for  my 
shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men,  whom  I  know  not 
whence  they  be?"  (vers.  10,  11).  Thus,  in  order 
to  justify  his  covetousness,  he  set  down  David  as 
a  worthless  vagrant.  David  was  greatly  enraged 
at  this  reply,  and  started  with  four  hundred  men 
to  take  vengeance  upon  Nabal.  In  the  meantime 
one  of  NabaPs  servants  told  Abigail,  his  intelli- 
gent and  godly  wife,  what  had  taken  place.  As 
quickly  as  possible  she  took  a  bountiful  present 
of  provisions  (v.  1 8),  and,  sending  it  to  David,  fol- 
lowed herself  to  appease  his  wrath.  They  met, 
and  Abigail,  throwing  herself  at  David's  feet,  be- 
sought his  forgiveness.  David's  anger  was  ap- 
peased, and  in  his  reply  he  praised  Jehovah  for 
having  sent  Abigail  to  meet  him  (v.  32),  and  con- 
gratulated her  upon  her  understanding  and  acts, 
which  had  kept  him  from  bloodshed  (v.  33).  He 
received  her  gifts,  and  dismissed  her  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  had  granted  her  request  (v.  36). 
All  this  had  occurred  without  the  knowledge  of 
Nabal,  and  when  Abigail  returned  and  found  him 
in  a  drunken  stupor  she  told  him  nothing  until 
the  next  morning.  Conscious  of  the  danger  that 
had  threatened  him,  angry  at  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, or  vexed  because  his  wife  had  humbled 
herself  in  such  a  manner,  "  his  heart  died  within 
him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone  "  (v.  87).  It  was 
as  if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen 
upon  him.  He  seems  not  to  have  changed  in  his 
nature  by  his  affliction,  for  ten  days  later  **  the 
Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he  died  "  (v.  38).  David  not 
long  after  took  Abigail  for  his  wife  (vers.  40-42). 

NA30TH  (Heb.  ninj,  naw-both\  fruits)  was 
an  Israelite  of  Jezreel,  and  the  owner  of  a  small 
portion  of  ground  (2  Kings  9:26,  26)  that  lay  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jezreel.  He  had 
also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite 
certain.    The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  close 


upon  the  city  wall  at  JezreeL  According  to  both 
texts,  it  immediately  adjoined  the  vineyard,  and  it 
thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  who 
offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  vine- 
yard  in  exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,  refused. 
'*  Jehovah  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.*'  Ahab  was 
cowed  by  this  reply ;  but  the  proud  spirit  of  Jeze- 
bel was  roused.  She  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands ;  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name  to  the 
elders  and  nobles  of  Jezreel,  directing  them  to 
proclaim  a  fast,  and  that  Naboth  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  services.  Two  men  of  worthless 
character  accused  him  of  having  **  blasphemed 
God  and  the  king,"  and  he  and  his  children 
(2  Kings  9:26)  were  stoned  to  death.  Jezebel 
then  informed  Ahab  of  the  death  of  Naboth, 
whereupon  he  took  possession.  The  perpetration 
of  this  crime  brought  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the 
severest  pimishment(l  Kings,  ch.  21),  B.  C.  about 
862. 

NA^CHON  (Heb.  y^,  nawJcone',  prepared),  a 
name  by  which  the  threshing-floor  was  known  near 
which  Uzzah  was  slaih  (2  Sam.  6:6).  It  is  uncer- 
tain  whether  this  is  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
merely  an  epithet  applied  to  it,  i.  e.,  the  pre- 
pared floor.  In  1  Chvon.  13:9  it  Is  called  the  floor 
of  Chidon^  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
another  name  of  the  owner.  Eventually  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Perez-uzzah  (2  Sam.  6:8). 

NA^CHOR,  a  more  accurate  form  of  the  name 
Nahor  (q.  v.). 

1.  The  brother  of  Abraham  (Josh.  24:2). 

2.  The  grandfather  of  Abraham  (Luke  3:84). 
NA^AB  (Heb.  ^"JJ,  naw-dawb\  epontaneou^ 

liberal), 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba  (Exod. 
6:23 ;  Num.  3:2).  He,  his  father  and  brother,  and 
seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were  led  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Exod.  24:1),  and 
were  commanded  to  stay  and  worship  God  **  afar 
off,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai,  where  Moses 
alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord,  B.  C.  1 209. 
Nadab  and  his  brothers  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Itha- 
mar  were  anointed,  with  their  father,  to  be  priests 
of  Jehovah  (28:1).  He  and  his  brother,  in  offer- 
ing incense,  kindled  it  with  **  strange "  fire,  that 
is,  fire  not  taken  from  that  which  burned  per- 
petually (Lev.  6:13)  on  the  alUr,  and  for  this 
offense  were  struck  dead  before  the  sanctuary  by 
fire  from  the  Lord  (Lev.  10:1,  2;  Num.  3:4 ;  26:61). 
On  this  occasion,  as  if  to  mark  more  decidedly 
the  divine  displeasure,  Aaron  and  his  surviving 
sons  were  forbidden  to  observe  the  usual  mourn- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  dead.  Rosenmliller  sup- 
poses, from  the  injunction  (Lev.  10:9,  10),  that 
the  brothers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when 
they  committed  the  offense. 

2.  King  Jeroboam's  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  B.  C.  913,  and  reigned  two  years 
(1  Kings  16:26-31).  He  followed  the  idolatrous 
policy  of  his  father  (comp.  16:3  and  12:30).  At 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by 
Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar,  B.  G.  888. 
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3.  A  eon  of  Shammai  (1  Chron.  2:28),  of  the 
tribe  of  Jadah,  and  father  of  two  sons  (v.  30). 

4.  A  Fon  of  Jehiel,  the  **  father  "  (founder)  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chron.  8:30 ;  9:36),  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. 

NACOE  (Gr.  Nayyo/,  nang-gah'-ee^  for  Heb. 
i^,  no'-gahy  1  Chron.  3:7X  *^  ancestor  of  Jesas 
in  the  niatemal  line,  the  son  of  Maath,  and  father 
of  Esli  (Lake  3:25,  R.  V.  "Naggai'O- 

NAHAIiAL  (Heb.  VjnS,  nah-hal-axol',  pax- 
turey,  a  city  in  Zebulun  on  the  border  of  Issachar 
(Josh,  19:16,  A.  V.  "Nahallal")i  but  inhabited  by 
Canaanites  tribuUry  to  Israel  (Judg.  1:30,  A  V. 
"Nahalol"),  It  was  given,  with  its  suburbs,  to 
the  Merari  family  of  Levites  (Josh.  21:36).  Van 
de  Yelde  (Memoir^  p.  386)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
present  Tillage  of  MaaltU,  four  miles  S.  W.  of 
Nazareth. 

NAHAIiIEL  (Heb.  ^^'^l  nakk-al-ee-M , 
valley  of  Ood\  one  of  the  encampments  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  21:19),  between  Mattanah 
and  Bamoth.  It  was  near  Piegah,  north  of  Amon. 
Identified  with  the  ancient  Callirhoe,  the  hot 
springs  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  near  the  Dead 
Siea,  and  which  may  account  for  its  suggestive 
name.  "  The  name  of  Nahaliel  is  still  retained  in 
the  form  Eneha.lth,  This  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Lejum  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the  Balua, 
until  its  junction  with  the  Saide'*  (K.  and  D., 
Com.,y  in  loc). 

KA^HALLAL  (Josh.  19:16).    See  Nahalal. 

NA'HALOL  (Heb.  Vbri3.  moA-Ao/^/O,  an- 
other  form  (Judg.  1:30)  of  Nahalal  (q.  v.). 

NA^HAM  (Heb.  Dna,  naW-amy  consolation), 
a  brother  of  Hodiah  (or  Jehudijah),  the  second,  or 
Jewish,  wife  of  Mered.  He  was  the  father  of 
Keiiah  the  Garmite  and  Eshterooa  (1  Chron.  4:19). 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  Ishbah  (v.  17). 

NAHAM'ANI  (Heb.  "^T^l  nakh-am-aw- 
net^j  companionate),  a  chief  man  among  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  7:7), 
B.  C  about  446. 

NA^HARAI  (1  Chron.  1 1:39).    See  Nahari. 

NA'HA&I  (Heb.  '^^,nakh^r-<Ui'ee,8norer\ 
the  Beerothite,  who  was  one  of  David^s  mighty 
men  and  the  armor-bearer  of  Joab(l  Chron.  11:39 ; 
2  Sam.  23:87X  B.  C.  about  961. 

NA'HASH  (Heb.  "Onj,  naw-khatMh\  serpent), 

L  "Nahash  the  Ammonite,"  king  of  the  Am- 
monites at  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in 
Israel,  B.  C.  1030.  He  was  directing  an  assault 
against  Jabesh-gilead,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
asking  him  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  he  dic- 
tated that  cruel  alternative  of  the  loss  of  their 
riglit  eyes  or  slavery,  which  roused  the  swift 
wrath  of  Saul,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  11:1,  2-11).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Nahash,  the  father  of  Hanun, 
who  had  rendered  David  some  special  and  valu- 
able  service,  which  David  was  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  requiting  (2  Sam.  10:2). 

2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam.  17:26,) 
In .  stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  the  com- 


mander in  chief  of  Absalom^s  army.  Amasa  is 
there  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  certain  Ithra 
by  Abigail,  **  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to 
Zeruiah."  By  the  genealogy  of  1  Chron.  2:16  it 
appears  that  Zeruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of 
David  and  the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises.  How  could  Abigail  have  been  at 
the  same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to 
the  children  of  Jesse?  To  this  three  answers 
may  be  given :  1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the 
rabbis,  that  Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identical 
2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Dr.  Stanley, 
that  Nahash  was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
that  the  same  woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or 
concubine — in  which  capacity  she  had  given  birth 
to  Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  afterward  wife  to 
Jesse,  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  3.  A  third 
possible  explanation  is,  that  Nahash  was  the  name, 
not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his  wife, 
but  of  his  wife  herself  (Smith,  Bib,  IHet,,  s.  v.). 

NA^HATH  (Heb.  nni,  nakh'-ath,  rest,  quiet). 

L  One  of  the  "dukes,"  or  phylarchs,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  Reuel,  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  86:13,  17;  1  Chron.  1:37). 

2.  A  Kohaihite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  (1  Chron. 
6:26).  He  is  the  same  with  Took  (v.  34)  and 
Tohu  (1  Sam.  1:1),  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Sam- 
uel. 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  an 
overseer  of  the  sacred  offerings  in  the  temple 
(2  Chron.  81:13). 

NAH'BI  (Heb.  "^ari?,  nakKhet^,  hidden),  the 
son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  (Num.  13:14),  B.  C.  1209. 

NA'HOE  (Heb.  ^,  nau>.khori^,  snorting, 
snoring). 

1.  The  son  of  Serug,  father  of  Terah,  and 
Abraham's  grandfather  (Gen.  11:22-24:  Luke 
3:34;  A.  V.  "Nachor").  He  lived  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  years,  B.  C.  before  2300. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  son  of  Terah 
and  brother  of  Abraham  (Gen.  11:26;  Josh.  24:2), 
B.  C.  about  2300.  He  married  Milcah,  his  brother 
Haran*s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children 
(Gen.  11:29),  and  had  as  concubine  Reuraah,  who 
bore  him  four  children  (22:23,  24).  When  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan  Nahor  remained 
in  Haran,  where  his  descendants  were  certainly 
living  two  generatious  later  (24:10;  29:6).  It  was 
to  the  family  descended  from  Nahor  and  Milcah 
that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in  turn  had  recourse 
for  wives  for  their  sons. 

NAH'SHON  (Heb.  ITISnS,  naklirshoneT,  en- 
chanter), the  son  of  Amminadab,  and  prince  of 
Judah  when  first  numbered  in  the  desert  (Exod. 
6:23;  Num.  1:7;  1  Chron.  2.10,  11),  B.  C.  1209. 
His  sister  Elisheba  was  wife  to  Aaron  (Exod.  6:23), 
and  his  son  Salmon  married  Rahab  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jericho  (Matt  1:4).  In  the  encampment 
(Num.  2:3),  in  the  offering  of  the  princes  (7:12, 17), 
and  in  the  order  of  the  march  (10:14),  the  first 
place  is  assigned  to  him  as  captain  of  Judah*s 
host.  We  have  no  further  particulars  of  his  life, 
but  we  know  that  he  died  in  the  wilderness 
(26:64,  66).  His  name  occurs  in  Matt.  1:4 ;  Luke 
3:32,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where  his  lineage 
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is  evidently  copied  from  Ruth  4:18-20;  1  Chron. 
2:10-12^ 

NA^HUM  (Heb.  D'tH?,  nakh-wm^  comfort- 
able),  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets.  Of 
himself  little  is  known  except  from  the  title  of 
the  book,  "  The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the 
Elkoshite"  (ch.  1:1).  The  site  of  the  village  is 
disputed.  "According  to  Saint  Jerome,  it  was 
in  Galilee,  and  only  insignificant  ruins  remained 
in  his  day.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
the  idea  arose  that  Nahum  was  bom  at  Alkosh,  a 
town  near  Mosul,  where  also  a  modem  tomb  is 
pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his  burial  **  (Smith,  in 
Bible  Educatovy  iv,  840).  Propheoy.  Of  the 
place  and  time  of  writing  his  prophecy  nothing 
is  pertainly  known.  "  In  the  Seder  Olam  Babba 
he  is  made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habak- 
kuk  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  places 
him  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century  earlier ; 
while,  according  to  Eutychius,  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and 
prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  mentions  him  as  living 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jotham.  Oarpzov 
concluded  that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ahnz,  about  B.  G.  736.  Modern 
writers  are  divided  in  their  suffrages.  Bertholdt 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into 
Judah  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive, 
and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Keil  places 
him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah 's  reign,  after 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Ewald  conceives 
that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Phraortes  (B.  0.  630-625)  may  have  suggested 
Nathan's  prophecy  of  its  destruction"  (Smith, 
£ib.  Diet.,  8.  v.).  Dr.  Strong  (C^,  s.  v.)  thus 
sums  up  the  discussion:  '* Nahum  was  a  na- 
tive of  Galilee;  that  upon  the  invasion  and  de- 
portation of  the  ten  tribes  he  escaped  into  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  probably  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Jerusalem,  where  he  witnessed  the  siege 
of  the  city  by  Sennacherib,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  host  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  and 
thot  probably  soon  after  that  memorable  event, 
which  proved  *  the  beginning  of  the  end '  of  the 
Assyrian  power,  and  taking  occasion  from  it,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  chose  him  to  be  the  instrument 
of  predicting  the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  and  her  empire.  .  .  .  Nahum  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah  and  Micah."  The  subject  of 
the  prophecy  is,  in  accordance  with  the  super- 
scription, "the  burden  of  Nineveh,"  and  falls  into 
three  parts.  The  Jirst  contains  the  introduction 
(ch.  1:1-10)  and  the  tlieme  of  the  prophet's  oracle 
(vers.  11-14);  the  second  sets  forth  the  calamity 
which  should  befall  the  Assyrian  empire  (ch.  2) ; 
and  the  third  recapitulates  the  reasons  for  the 
judgments  that  should  thus  be  inflicted  and  the 
certainty  of  their  coming  (see  Bible,  Books  of  ; 
Prophbct). 

NAIL.  1.  For  fastenmg  (Heb.  'TrtJ,  yaw- 
thade')y  usually  a  (wooden)  peg,  or  nail  of  any  ma- 
terial (Ezek.  16:3;  Isa.  22:26).  It  is  also  a  tent 
pin  driven  into  the  earth  to  fasten  the  tent  rope 
to,  one  of  which  Jael  drove  into  the  temples  of 
Sisera  (Judg.  4:21,  22). 


Fig^orative.  A  tent  pin  was  a  general  desig- 
nation for  national  mlers  (Zech.  10:4),  who  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  commonwealth  as  a 
tent  pin  to  the  tent,  which  it  holds  firmly  and 
keeps  upright  (Isa.  22:23).  The  figure  is  changed, 
80  that  Eliaklm,  instead  of  being  honored,  is  Tike 
to  a  nail  (or  peg)  driven  into  the  wall,  and  upon 
which  his  family  hung.  When  the  nail  fell  all 
that  hung  upon  it  (viz.,  his  family)  shared  the  same 
fate  (v.  26). 

2.  (Heb.  ^^573,  maM-mareT^y  ordinary  and  oma. 
mental  nails.  Those  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  22:3 ; 
2  Chron.  8:9,  were  partly  for  pivots  upon  which 
the  folding-doors  turned,  partly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  doors.  Those  used  for  fastening  the 
gold  plates  upon  the  planks  were  also  probably  of 
gold. 

Figurative.  In  the  proverb  **The  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  naxU  fastened  by  the  master  of  as- 
semblies "  (Eccles.  12:11)  we  are  taught  that  truth 
sinks  deeply  into  the  mind  as  a  nail  well  pointed 
does  when  driven  into  the  wall.  The  "  master  of 
assemblies  "  (literally  coUections)  may  be  a  person 
appointed  by  the  king  to  see  that  the  people  get 
only  that  which  is  profitable  to  hear.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  oriental  proverbs,  two  hundred  and  six  in 
number,  made  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Einsler,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Palestine  So- 
detyy  vol  xix.  No.  2,  is  the  following,  **  *  She  now 
has  a  house  and  a  nail  in  the  wall,'  referring  to 
a  woman  who  was  of  a  low  station  socially,  but 
had  attained  a  higher.  It  was  often  used  of  a  poor 
girl  who  had  made  a  good  marriage.  The  nail  in 
the  wall  is  typical  of  something  firm  and  strong, 
able  to  support  also  heavy  burdens ;  and  in  the 
light  of  these  facts  the  peculiar  statements  of 
Ezra  9:8  and  Isa.  22:23-26,  concerning  *the  nail 
in  the  wall,'  receive  new  side-light  illustrations.** 

Nails  are  ihentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  cru- 
cifixion (John  20:26;  CoL  2:14). 

3.  Nail,  of  the  finger  (Heb.  *|'is?,  inp-po'. 
reny  Deut.  21:12),  like  cutting  the  hair,  the  paring 
of  the  nails — both  signs  of  purification — was  a 
symbol  of  a  slave  woman  passing  out  of  slavery 
and  being  received  into  fellowship  with  the  cove- 
nant nation. 

In  Jer.  17:1  (marg.)  "  nail  *'  is  the  rendering  of 
the  same  Hebrew  word,  and  means  the  **  point  ** 
of  a  stylus  or  a  metallic  pen.  In  Dan.  4:83  ;  7:19 
(CJhald.  ^Ctp,  tef-ar^  occurs  of  the  claw9  of  a 
bird  or  beast. 

NA^IN  (Or.  Naiv,  itoA-tfi',  pleasantness,  beauiy). 
the  city  at  the  gate  of  which  Jesus  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life  (Luke  7:11,  sq.).  Josephus 
{Wars,  iv,  9,  4)  mentions  a  city  of  Nain,  but  that 
was  east  of  Jordan.  Robinson  found  a  hamlet 
named  Netn,  southwest  of  Capernaum,  standing  on 
a  bleak,  rocky  slope  of  the  northern  declivity  of 
Jebel  ed-Duhy  (the  "  hill  Moreh  "  of  Scripture).  In 
this  locality  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  the  city 
of  Nain. 

NAIOTH  (Heb.  r)^%  nev-aw-yoth',  dwellings), 
or,  more  fully,  "  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  was  the  place 
in  which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  after  the 
tatter's  escape  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  19:18,  sq.) 
Thither  Saul  followed  them,  after  having  sent 
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three  companies  of  men  to  take  David.  When  he 
came  to  Sechu,  near  Ramah,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,  so  that  he  went  along  prophesying 
until  he  came  to  Naioth ;  and  there  he  took  off  his 
dothes,  and  prophesied  before  Samuel,  lying  upon 
the  ground  all  day  and  night  (vers.  20-24).  Keil 
and  Belitzsch  {Com.)  think  Naioth  to  be  a  proper 
name  applied  to  the  common  dwelling  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  prophets,  who  had  assembled  round 
Samuel  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ramah. 

NAKED  (Heb.  trV^,  er-vau/,  nudity;  Gr. 
yhf£9o^^  goom''fko$\  means  absolute  nakedness  (Job 
1:21 ;  Eccles.  6:15;  Amos  2:16;  Mic.  1:8),  but  else- 
where m  our  sense  of  ragged,  poorly  clad  (Isa.  68: 
^;  Matt  25;36;  James  2:16).  In  John  21:7  the 
meaning  is  clad  in  the  undergarment  only  (the 
outer  garment  being  cast  aside). 

Hsnrative.  **  Naked  **  is  used  figuratively  to 
signify  ttripped  of  resowree9,  disarmed;  thus  **I 
have  made  Esau  bare**  (Jer.  49:10)  signifies  the 
destruction  of  Edom.  The  '*  nakedness  of  a  land 
(Gen.  42:9)  signifies  the  weak  and  ruined  parts  of 
it  where  the  country  lies  most  open  and  exposed 
to  danger.  **  Naked  '*  is  also  put  for  discovered, 
made  manifest  (Job  26:6;  Heb.  4:18).  In  such 
passages  as  Exod.  82:26;  2  (Jhron«  28:19;  Ezek. 
16:36-39,  *' naked"  symbolizes  the  stripping  from 
one  of  his  righteousness  through  idolatry. 

NAMES  (Heb.  QtJ,  ihame;  Gr.  bvoua^  tm'- 
cim-ah). 

1.  Names  are  designed  to  distinguish  objects, 
and  originally  expressed  the  distinct  impressions 
which  objects  made  upon,  or  the  special  relations 
in  which  they  stood  to  the  person.  Thus  God 
brought  the  beasts  to  Adam,  and  from  the  impres- 
sion they  make  upon  him  he  assigns  names  to 
them  (Gen.  2:19).  The  impression  a  people  made 
upon  other  nations  gave  rise  to  a  name ;  thus,  the 
gigantic  aborigines  of  Palestine  were  named  by 
the  Israelites  Emim  (Heb.  0'^*'$^  ay-meem\  Gen. 
14:5 ;  Deut  2:10,  11).  Or  the  name  may  embody 
some  well-known  characteristic  of  the  tribe ;  e.  g., 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  called 
Borim  (Heb.  "^n,  kho-ree'^  cave  dweUers^  Gen.  14: 
6;  86:21,  29;  Deut  2:12,  22),  because  they  made 
the  caves  of  that  region  their  home.  We  learn 
from  (Jhaldee  names  that  the  proper  speech  of  that 
warlike  race  was  not  Semitic,  but  Aryan.  We 
gather  from  the  names  of  Jacobus  children  that 
they  must  have  been  given  in  an  Aramaean-speak- 
ing country  from  their  ereat  affinity  to  that  dialect. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  roots  of  many  names 
with  the  same  roots  in  the  cognate  dialects  it  is 
evident  the  Hebrew  was  in  eany  days  much  more 
closely  allied  to  Arabic  than  when  ft  became  a 
hterary  tongue.  If  uch  use  might  be  made  of  the 
study  of  Hebrew  proper  names  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  of  that  people. 

2.  Play  on.  The  Israelites  were  very  fond  of 
playing  on  names.  The  name  to  them  was  a  sign 
qI  something  quite  sensuous  and  outward.  Hence 
names  rarely  became  hereditary  in  Hebrew ;  they 
still  retained  their  significance,  being  proper  per- 
sonal names,  very  seldom  passing  into  the  un- 
meaning surname.  They  generally  expressed  some 
personal  charactnistic  some  incident  connected 


with  the  birth,  some  hope  or  wish  or  prayer  of  the 
parent ;  and  henceforth  the  child  embodied  it,  and 
for  the  parents'  sake  felt  it  like  a  personal  vow, 
and  made  his  life  an  effort  to  realize  it.  This  ten- 
dency to  play  on  names  and  find  analogies  or  con- 
tracts in  them  is  seen  throughout  the  Bible  (see 
Ruth  1:20 ;  1  Sam.  26:8,26 ;  Rom.  9:6).  So  we  have 
"  Dan  (J^idge)  shall  judge  his  people  "  ((Jen.  49:16), 
and  many  other  instances. 

3.  Personal  names.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  those  given  at  birth ;  those  im- 
posed in  after  life.  (1)  Those  given  at  birth.  At 
such  times  the  slightest  event  was  considered  to 
be  of  importance — a  chance  word,  a  sly  intima- 
tion by  the  gossip  at  the  bedside,  a  pious  or  hope- 
ful ejaculation  by  the  mother ;  and,  where  names 
were  sought  for,  any  well-omened  word  was  has- 
tily seized  and  attached  to  the  newcomer.  Some- 
times the  name  would  express  the  time  of  birth, 
e.  g.,  Shaharayim  (the  dawn\  Hodesh  (the  new 
moon) ;  sometimes  the  place^  as  Zerubbabel  (bom 
in  Babylon),  The  condition  of  the  mother  is  often 
indicated ;  thus  Rachel  dying  in  childbirth  named 
her  son  Benoni  {ton  of  my  /win),  while  Leah  («c- 
hauated)  and  Machli  {sick)  are  names  that  hint 
much  weakness,  if  not  death.  Sometimes  the  name 
indicates  a  peculiarity  of  the  child,  as  Esau  (hairy), 
Edom  (red),  Korah  (bald).  Or  the  feeling  of  the 
parent  found  expression — ^Eve  called  her  first  bom 
Cain  {acquisition)^  but  she  came  to  know  that  a 
mother's  feelings  are  made  up  more  of  sadness 
than  of  joy,  and  so  she  called  her  second  sou  Abel 
(vanity).  The  strong  affection  of  Hebrew  women 
for  their  children  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  names 
they  gave  to  their  children^  e.  g ,  Adah  {omamenlS, 
Peninnah  (pearl),  Rachel  (dove),  Susanna  {iilies% 
etc.  Religious  names  were  frequently  given,  the 
most  simple  being  expressive  of  thanks  to  God 
for  the  gift  of  a  child,  as  Mahalaleel  (praise  to 
Ood);  of  wonder  at  God's  liberality,  Zabdiel  (boun- 
ti/uily  given\  Zechariah  (God  has  remembered). 
Again  a  name  may  express  some  great  longing  of 
the  parent ;  so  Rachel  named  her  first  son  Joseph 
(adding,  i.  e.,  may  God  add  to  me  another  child) ; 
or  resignation  and  trust,  as  Elioenai  (toward  Jehovah 
are  my  eyes).  The  name  was  generally  given  by 
the  parents,  but  sometimes  a  number  of  their  kins- 
men and  friends  would  agree  in  bestowing  one 
(Ruth  4:17;  Luke  1:69).  (8)  (Hiange  of  name. 
Not  seldom  the  name  given  at  birth  was  changed 
for  a  new  one,  or  at  first  added  to  the  original 
name,  and  gradually  took  its  place.  Thus  Abrara's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham  (q.  v.)  when  he 
renewed  his  covenant  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  17:6); 
Jacob  (the  snppianter)  became  Israel  (prince)  after 
his  successful  struggle  with  the  angel  (Gen.  82:28). 
Princes  often  changed  their  names  on  their  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  (2  Kings  23:34;  24:17).  This 
was  also  done  in  the  case  of  private  persons  on 
entering  upon  public  duties  of  importance  (Num. 
13:16;  comp.  John  1:42;  Acts  4:36).  So  the 
prophet  Nathan,  on  assuming  the  charge  of  Solo- 
mon's education,  gave  him  the  name  Jedidiah 
(2  Sam.  12:26).  Children  frequently  received 
names  expressive  of  relationship,  as  Abimelech 
(father  of  the  king) ;  or  some  one  of  the  several 
divine  names  is  coupled  in  the  same  manner  with 
another  element,  as  Nathaneel,  with  the  divine 
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name  El^  or  Jonathan,  with  the  divine  name 
Jehovah  (contracted  Jo)  and  the  verb  gave.  The 
word  El  enters  very  early  into  the  composition  of 
names,  while  those  compounded  with  the  name 
Jehovah  do  not  appear  till  the  Mosaic  era ;  and 
not  till  the  time  of  Samuel  are  names  compounded 
with  this  name  of  God  common. 

4.  Figurative.  The  name  in  Hebrew  is  some- 
times  used  to  signify  the  collected  attributes  or 
characteristics  of  the  object  named.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  divine  name  (Exod.  34: 
5).  Our  Lord  says, "  I  have  manifested  thy  tiome," 
etc.  (John  17:6),  where  na»M  embraces  the  whole 
divine  nature  revealed  by  the  Son.  The  expres- 
sion *'  name  of  God  *'  indicates  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  God,  by  which  he  reveals  himself  and 
his  attributes  to  men;  the  glory  and  power  of 
God  displayed  in  nature  (Psa.  8:1) ;  God*s  revela- 
tion of  himself  to  his  people  (Zech.  10:12) ;  and 
when  God  announces  his  mighty  presence  it  is 
said,  **Thy  name  is  near"  (Psa.  76:1).  In  the 
New  Testament  the  expression  "the  name  of 
Christ  *'  refers  to  all  that  Jesus  is  to  men  (Luke 
24:4*7;  Acts  9:15) ;  '*  to  believe  in  the  name  of 
Christ"  (John  1:12),  "saved  by  his  name"  (Acta 
4:12),  "to  have  life  through  his  name  "  (John  20: 
31)  all  refer  to  the  saving  and  life-giving  power  in 
Christ,  which  is  communicated  to  the  believer. 
The  expression  "Let  everyone  that  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ "  (2  Tim.  2:19)  means  everyone 
that  acknowledges  him  to  be  what  his  name  means, 
the  Lord. 

NA^OMI  (Heb.  ^72^3,  nd-om^,  my  pleasant- 
fiew,  delight\  a  woman  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  days 
of  the  judges,  whose  history  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth  (Ruth,  chaps.  1-4), 
B.  C.  about  1322-1312.  Her  husband*s  name  was 
Elimelech,  and  her  two  sons  were  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  With  them,  because  of  a  famine  in  her 
own  country,  she  went  to  Moab,  where  they  died. 
Returning  to  her  native  land,  she  was  accompanied 
by  Ruth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Boaz.  Upon 
her  return  she  replied  to  those  asking  her  "  Is 
this  Naomi  ?  "  "  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara : 
for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me." 

NATHISH(Heb.  ^^^^naw-feenh^ref  recked), 
the  eleventh  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  25:15  ;  1  Chron. 
1:81).  "The  tribe  descended  from  Nodab  was 
Bubdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and 
the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  when  *they 
made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and 
NcpliUh,  and  Nodab*  (1  Chron.  5:19).  The  tribe 
is  not  again  found  in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  later  writers.  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  any  Arabian  tribe "  (Smith,  Bih,  Dict.y 

B.V.). 

NAPH^ALI.  (neb.7riE)5,na/-tew-Zce',iny 
wrefUina!) 

1.  The  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  second 
of  Bilhah,  RachePs  maid,  and  own  brother  to  Dan. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  Naphtali  we  know  noth- 
ing, as  up  to  the  time  of  Jacobus  blessing  the 
twelve  patriarchs  his  name  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  two  public  lists  (Gen.  35:25 ;  46:24). 

2.  The  Tribe  of  Naphtali.  (1)  Humbert. 
When  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt  Naphtali  had 


four  sons  ((Jen.  46:24 ;  1  Chron.  7:13).  While  in 
Egypt  Naphtali  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
numbering  at  the  first  census  fifty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  (Num.  1:43),  ranking  as  tixth.  The 
number  decreased  during  the  wilderness  journey, 
for  at  the  second  census  the  adult  males  amounted 
to  only  forty-five  thousand  four  hundred,  ranking 
eighth  (26:50).  (2)  Petition.  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  Naphtali  occupied  a  posi- 
tion on  the  north  of  the  sacred  tent  with  Dan  and 
Asher  (2:25-31).  (8)  Territory.  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  land  the  lot  of  NaphtAli  was 
not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  Their  portion  lay 
at  the  northern  angle  of  Palestine,  and  was  in- 
closed on  three  sides  by  that  of  other  tribes — Zeb- 
ulun  (south),  Asher  (west),  trans-Jordanic  Manas- 
seh (east).  (4)  Sabteqnent  history.  Naphtali  had 
its  share  in  the  incursions  and  molestations  by  the 
surrounding  heathen.  One  of  these,  apparently 
the  severest  struggle  of  all,  fell  with  special  vio- 
lence on  the  north  of  the  country,  and  the  leader 
by  whom  the  invasion  was  repelled — Barak,  of 
Kedesh- Naphtali — was  the  one  great  hero  whom 
Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have  produced  (Judg.  4:6). 
Naphtali  was  also  the  first  tribe  captured  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  15:29). 
But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  ends  here,  yet, 
under  the  title  of  Galilee,  the  district  which  they 
formerly  occupied  became  in  every  way  far  more 
important  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

3.  Monnt  Naphtali.  The  mounuinous  dis- 
trict  which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  territory 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  20:7);  answering  to  **  Mount 
Ephraim  "  and  "  Mount  Judah." 

NAPHTUHIM  (Heb.  OTJ^:??,  iw/-/oc- 
kheemT^y  a  Mizraite  nation  or  tribe,  mentioned 
only  as  descendants  of  Noah  (Gen.  10:13 ;  1  Chron. 
1:11),  and  who  probably  settled  at  first,  or  when 
Gen.,  ch.  5,  was  written,  either  in  Egypt  or  imme- 
diately west  of  it. 

NAPKIN  (Gr.  aovddptov^  ^oo-dar^-ee-on^  nteat- 
cloth),  a  handkerchief  (so  Tendered,  Acts  19:12), 
i.  e.,  a  cloth  for  wiping  the  perspiration  from  the 
face  and  for  cleaning  the  nose  (Luke  19:20 ;  Acts 
19:12).  It  was  also  used  for  swathing  the  head  of 
a  corpse  (John  11:44;  20:7). 

NABCIS^nS  (Gr.  VdpiuaaoCy  nar'-kix.sot^  a 
well-known  flower),  a  person  at  Rome  to  some  of 
whose  household  (or  friends)  Paul  sent  salutation 
(Rom.  16:1 1).  He  cannot  be  the  celebrated  favor- 
ite of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  as  that  person  was 
put  to  death  before  the  epistle  was  written. 

NAED.    See  Spikknaro. 

NATHAN  (Heb.  T^J,  naw4hawn\  given,  of 
Ck)d). 

1.  A  Son  of  David ;  one  of  the  four  who  were 
bom  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  8:5 ;  comp. 
14:4  and  2  Sam.  5:14),  B.  C  about  977.  Nathan 
appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his 
father*s  or  his  brother's  reigns.  To  him  are  to  be 
referred,  probably,  the  words  of  Zech.  12:12.  He 
appears  as  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Joseph  in  the 
genealogy  of  St.  Luke  (Luke  3:31). 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophet  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  (1)  First  appear- 
anoe*    The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  a  consulta- 
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tion  with  David,  in  which  he  advises  him  to  build 
the  temple  (2  ^m.  7:2,  8) ;  but  after  a  vision  in- 
formed David  that  he  was  not  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tention (vers.  4-17X  B.  ^-  ^^^^  ^^*  (^)  Beproves 
David.  About  a  year  after  David's  sin  Nathan 
appears  to  reprove  him.  The  reason  for  this 
delay  seems  to  be  set  forth  by  David  in  Psa., 
82,  where  he  describes  the  state  of  his  heart  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  the  sufferings  he  endared 
while  trying  to  conceal  his  crime.  To  insure  suc- 
cess Nathan  resorted  to  a  parable  of  a  rich  man 
taking  from  a  poor  man  his  **  little  ewe  lamb.** 
The  parable  was  so  selected  that  David  could  not 
suspect  that  it  had  reference  to  him  and  his  sin. 
With  all  the  greater  shock,  therefore,  did  the 
propheVs  words,  "Thou  art  the  man,"  come  to 
the  king  (2  Sam.  12:1-16),  B.  C.  about  977.  At 
the  birth  of  Solomon  Nathan  came  to  David,  ac- 
cording to  Jehovah's  instructions,  and  named  the 
child  Jedidiah,  "because  Jehovah  loved  him" 
(vers.  24,  25).  (8)  Seeures  the  kingdom  for  Solo- 
mon. In  the  last  years  of  David  Nathan,  with 
Bathsheba,  secured  the  succession  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  1:8-30),  and  at  the  king's  request  as- 
sisted at  his  inauguration  (vers.  82-88,  45),  B.  C. 
about  960.  He  assisted  David  by  his  advice  when 
he  reorganized  the  public  worship  (2  Chron.  29:25). 
His  son  Zabud  succeeded  him  as  the  **  king's 
friend,''  and  another  son,  Azariah,  was  '*  over  the 
offices  "  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Kings  4:5).  He  left 
two  works  behind  him — a  Life  of  David  (1  Chron. 
29:29)  and  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  9:29).  The 
last  of  these  may  have  been  incomplete,  as  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solomon.  His 
grave  is  shown  at  Halhul,  near  Hebron. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Zobah  in  Syria,  and  the 
father  of  Igal,  one  of  David's  chieftains  (2  Sam. 
28:86),  B.  C.  about  984.  In  1  Chron.  11:88  it  is 
given  as  Joel,  the  brother  of  Nathan. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  being  the  son  of 
Attai  and  father  of  Zabad  (1  Chron.  2:36). 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Jews  who  were  sent  by 
Ezra  from  his  encampment  at  the  river  Ahava  to 
the  Jews'  colony  at  Casiphia,  to  obtain  "  ministers 
for  the  house  of  God  "  (Ezra  8:16,  sq.),  B.  C.  about 
457.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Nathan  who 
put  away  his  Gentile  wife  (10:89). 

HATHAN'AEL  (Gr.  l^oBavaiiX,  na/A-ott-oA- 
aW^  given  of  Ood)^  a  disciple  of  our  Lord,  of  whose 
life  we  have  no  particulars  save  the  references  in 
John's  gospel.  It  appearis  that  after  Jesus  was 
proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist  to  be  the  Lamb 
of  Crod  he  was  minded  to  go  to  Galilee.  Having 
called  Philip  to  follow  him,  the  latter  hastened  to 
Nathanael  to  inform  him  that  the  Messiah  had 
appeared.  Nathaniel  expressed  his  distrust  that 
any  good  thing  could  come  from  so  small  and  in- 
considerable a  place  as  Nazareth.  He  accom- 
panied Philip,  however,  and  upon  his  approach 
was  saluted  by  Jesus  as  ^*  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  was  no  guile."  This  elicited  the  inquiry  from 
Nathanael  as  to  how  he  had  become  known  to 
Jesus.  The  answer,  "Before  that  Philip  called 
thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  I  saw 
thee,"  satisfied  him  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man, 
and  "Nathanael  answered  and  saith  unto  him. 
Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel"  (John  1:45-49),  B.  C.  25.    We 


meet  with  the  name  of  Nathanael  only  once 
more,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  a  small  company 
of  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  whom  Jesus 
showed  himself  after  his  resurrection  (21:2). 
From  this  reference  we  learn  that  Nathanael  was 
a  native  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  "  It  is  very  com- 
monly believed  that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew 
are  the  same  person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief 
is  as  follows :  John,  who  twice  mentions  Nathan- 
ael, never  intixxluces  the  name  of  Bartholomew  at 
all.  Matthew  (10:8),  Mark  (3:18),  and  Luke  (6:14) 
all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but  never  of  Nathanael. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathanael  was  the  proper 
name  and  Bartholomew  (son  of  Tholmai)  the  sur- 
name of  the  same  disciple,  just  as  Simon  was 
called  Bar-jona,  and  Joses,  Barnabas.  It  was 
Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jftsus,  just 
as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother  Simon;  and 
Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the  first  three 
evangelists  immediately  after  Philip,  while  by 
Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew,  and 
James  with  his  brother  John  "  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.^ 
8.  v.). 

NATHAN-M^'ECH(Heb.'^b9-in3,  neth- 
an'-meh'-lek^  given  of  the  king\  a  chamberlain 
(i.  e.,  eunuch)  from  before  whose  chamber  at  the 
temple  entrance  King  Josiah  removed  the  horses 
dedicated  to  the  sun  by  the  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
28:11),  B.  C.  624.        

NATIVITY  OP  CHEIST.  See  Christmas; 
Jesus. 

NATURAL.  (1)  (Heb.  nb,  la/^kh,  fresh- 
ness.) It  is  recorded  of  Moses  that  at  his  death 
"his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated  "  (Deut  34:7).  The  meaning  is  his  fresh- 
ness, L  e.,  full  vital  energy,  was  preserved.  (2) 
(Gr.  (jfvotKdCf  foo-eee'kos\  produced  by  naiure\  thus 
"the  natural  use"  (Rom.  1:26,  27)  means  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  nature.  "  Natural  branches  " 
(11:21,  24)  are  those  growing  naturally  as  op- 
posed to  ingrafted  branches.  The  phrase  "as 
natural  brute  beasts"  (2  Pet.  2:12)  means  governed 
by  the  instincts  of  nature  (R.  V.,  "bom  mere 
animals").  The  adverbial  form  is  used  in  the 
passage,  "but  what  they  know  natui*ally,  as 
brute  beasts  "  (Jude  10),  i.  e.,  under  the  guidance 
of  nature.  (8)  (Gr.  fvxii^ky  psoo-k1iee-kos%  hav- 
ina  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  principle 
of  animal  life^  which  men  have  in  common  with 
the  brutes;  thus  the  "natural  body"  (I  Cor.  16: 
44,  46),  and  equivalent  to  "flesh  and  blood" 
(v.  60).  In  the  expression  "  The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit"  (2:14),  the 
meaning  is,  the  man  governed  by  his  sensuous 
nature  with  its  subjection  to  appetite  and  passion. 
See  Glossary. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  In  dealmg  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  we  should  be 
governed  by  principles  similar  to  those  which  we 
use  in  determining  the  allusions  to  nature  in  other 
ancient  and  most  modem  books.  Nothing  like  a 
scientific  classification  of  animals  and  plants  can 
be  detected  in  the  Bible  any  more  than  in  Homer 
or  Horace  or  Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth. 
Natural  objects  are  grouped  with  reference  to 
their  more  obvious  characteristics.    Thus  plants 
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are  divided  into  trees  and  herbs.  Tet  even  in 
speaking  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom which  Solomon  possessed,  it  is  said  that  *'  he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall  *'  (1  Kings  4:83).  All  plants  are  here 
characterized  as  trees.  Solomon  seems  to  have 
divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  four  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates— "he  spake  also  of  beasts  (mammalia), 
and  of  fowl  (birds),  and  of  creeping  things, 
(reptiles,  including  amphibians),  and  of  fishes'* 
(4:33).  The  last  class  doubtless  includes  most  or 
all  of  the  aquatic  creatures  not  included  in  the 
modem  class  of  fishes.    It  is  plain  that  in  this 


NAVE  (Heb.  ^5,  gab,  hollow  or  curved),  the 
hub  of  a  wheel,  the  central  part  into  which  the 
spokes  are  inserted  (I  Kings  7:38). 

NAVEL  (Heb.  ^o;  shore,  T^"!^,  ahav-reer^, 
twisted,  as  a  string),  the  umbilical  connection 
of  the  fetus  with  the  mother  (Ezek.  16:4),  hence 
abdomen  where  it  is  attached  (Job  40:16). 

Fig^urative.  The  bocUce  or  vestment  of  a 
woman  (Cant  7:2) ;  so  the  passage  is  understood  by 
some. 

NAVY  (Heb.  '^?9,  on-^e',  conveyance,  1  Kings 
9:26,  etc)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  JUH.    See  Ship. 

NAZARENE"(Gr.  JfaCaptrvdc^nad-tar^-noar), 
an  inhabitant  or  native  of  Nazareth,  as  Matt.  21:1 1, 


Nazareth. 


classification  of  Solomon  no  notice  is  taken  of  in* 
sects,  coilenterata,  etc.  Worms  were  probably 
included  among  creepivg  things.  Moses  seems  to 
have  recognized  a  somewhat  similar  division. 
In  the  ceremonial  law  a  classification  into  clean 
and  unclean  was  based  on  the  correlation  of  cer- 
tain organs  and  functions,  as  cleft  hoofs  and 
rumination,  and,  in  the  case  of  aquatic  creatures 
the  presence  or  absence  of  fins  and  scales.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  water  rooUusks,  coelenterata,  and 
scaleless  fishes  were  in  one  class  and  other  fishes 
in  a  second. — G.  E.  Post. 

NATURE.  (Gr.  yheaic,  ghen'-es-is);  else- 
where, as  Rom.  1:26,  ^pvai^  (^foo'-sis,  genus).  The 
following  are  the  uses  of  these  terms:  (1)  The 
law  of  the  natural  or  moral  world  (Rom.  1:26; 
2:14;  11:24);  (2)  birth,  origin,  natural  descent, 
e.  g.,  "Jews  by  nature"  (Gal.  2:16;  Rom.  2:27), 
** which  by  nature  are  no  gods"  (Gal.  4:8);  (3) 
genus,  kind:  "  For  every  kind  (marg.  *  nature  *)  of 
beastJ>,"  etc.,  **  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of 
mankind  "  (marg.  **  nature  of  man,"  James  8:7). 

NAUGHTINESS  (Heb.  y\  ro'-ah,  badness, 
1  Sam.  17:28,  wickedness  of  heart);  ^JH,  hav- 
vaw'  (Prov.  11:6),  eagerly  coveting,  and  so  mis- 
chievous things;  (Gr.«a/cm,  kak-ee'-ah,  James  1:21), 
malice,  ill-will,  vicious  disposition.    See  Glossary. 

NA'UM  (Gr.  Nrtoi;^,  nah-oofn^,  the  son  of 
Esli  and  father  of  Amos,  in  the  maternal  ancestry 
of  Christ  (Luke  8:26).  He  is  probably  the  same 
with  Johanan,  the  son  of  Elioenai  (1  Ghron.  8: 
24). 


etc.,  and  rendered  "of  Nazareth."  The  term 
Nazarene  (Gr.  NaCw/xxIoc,  nad-zo-rah'-vos)  occure 
only  in  Matt.  2:28 ;  Acts  24:6,  and  should  have 
been  rendered  Nazorcean  in  English.  At  first  it 
was  applied  to  Jesus  naturally  and  properly,  as 
defining  his  residence.  In  process  of  time  its 
population  became  impure  (mixed  with  other  peo- 
ples), its  dialect  rough,  provincial,  and  strange, 
and  its  people  seditious,  so  that  they  were  held  in 
little  consideration.  "The  name  of  Nazarene 
was  but  another  word  for  despised  one.  Hence, 
although  no  prophet  has  ever  said  anything  of 
the  word  Nazarene,  yet  all  those  prophecies  de- 
scribing the  Messiah  as  a  despised  one  are  fulfilled 
in  his  being  a  Nazarene.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  something  more  than  this  is  intended.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  Nazareth  was  Netzer,  a  branch,  or 
rather  germ .  .  .  Nazareth  is  called  a  geim  from  its 
insignificance,  yet  it  shall,  through  Him,  fill  the 
earth  with  its  importance  "  (Whedon,  Com.,  in  loc.). 
The  Christians  were  called  "Nazarenes"  (Acts 
24:6),  a  contemptuous  appellation,  as  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus,  whose  presumed  descent  from  Naza- 
reth stamped  bun  as  a  false  Messiah. 

NAZ'AEBTH  (Gr.  "Sa^apie,  nad-sar-eOi',  or 
No^ap^,  nad-tar-et',  perhaps  germ,  sprout\  the 
home  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

1.  Location.  Nazareth  is  situated  on  the 
most  southern  of  the  ranges  of  Lower  Galilee, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
**  You  cannot  see  from  Nazareth  the  surrounding 
country,  for  Nazareth  lies  in  a  basin ;  but>  the 
moment  you  climb  to  the  edge  of  this  basin  . . . 
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what  a  Tiew  jou  have.  Esdraelon  lies  before  you, 
with  its  twenty  battlefields — the  scenes  of  Barak's 
and  of  Gideon^s  victories^  of  Saul's  and  Josiab's 
defeats,  of  the  struggles  for  freedom  in  the  glori- 
ous days  of  the  Maccabees.  There  is  Naboth's 
vineyard  and  the  place  of  Jehu's  revenge  upon 
Jezebel ;  there  Shunem  and  the  house  of  Elisha ; 
there  Cannel  and  the  place  of  Elijah's  sacrifice.  To 
the  east  the  valley  of  Jordan,  with  the  long  range 
of  Gilead ;  to  the  west  the  radiance  of  the  Great  Sea 
.  . .  Tou  can  see  thirty  miles  in  three  directions '' 
(Smith,  HuL  Qeog,^  p.  482).  Across  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  emerged  from  the  Samaritan  hill  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  and  Egypt  The  name  of 
the  present  village  is  en-Ndzirah,  the  same  as  of 
old,  and  is  near  Cana. 

2.  Scriptnre  MentioXL  Nazareth  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  or  by  Josephus ;  it  was 
the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Luke  2:39) ;  there 
the  angel  announced  to  Mary  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah (1:26-28),  and  thither  Joseph  brought  Mary 
and  Jesus  after  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Matt  2:19- 
22) ;  here  Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  (Luke  4:16), 
and  taught  in  the  synagogue  (Matt.  13:54;  Luke 
4:16).  His  long  and  intimate  association  with 
this  village  made  him  known  as  **  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth" (Luke  18:37;  24:19;  John  1:46,  etc. ;  Acts 
2:22,  etc.).  The  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  1:47)  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
the  Galileans*  lack  of  culture  and  rude  dialect ; 
but  Nathanael,  who  asked,  '*  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  t "  was  himself  a  Galilean. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  **good''  must  be 
taken  in  an  ethical  sense,  and  that  the  people  of 
Nazareth  had  a  bad  name  among  their  neighbors 
for  irreligion  or  some  laxity  of  morals. 

3.  Present  Condition.  Modem  Nazareth  is 
a  better  class  Eastern  village,  with  a  population  of 
about  four  thousand — a  few  Mohammedans  and 
the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians. 

NAZ'A&ITE,  more  properly  NAZISTTE, 
one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound  by  a  vow  of  a 
peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from  others  for  the 
service  of  God.  The  obligation  was  either  for 
life  or  for  a  defined  time. 

L  Name  (Heb.  ^TTJ^  naw-zeer',  and  *T^5 
D'Tfocj,  neh-zeer^  el-o-heemf^  NazariU  of  Ood),  The 
term  comes  from  the  verb  *U3,  naro-zar^,  to  Bepct- 
rate  ;  and  denotes  in  general  one  who  is  separated 
from  certain  things  and  unto  others,  and  so  distin- 
soished  from  other  persons  and  consecrated  unto 
God  (Gen.  49:26 ;  Deut.  88:16).  According  to 
others,  the  word  ^J5,  nay^-zer^  a  diadem,  contains 
the  original  idea  of  naw-zar',  which  will  then  radi- 
cally signify  to  crown,  and  the  hair  is  regarded  as 
a  crown  to  the  person.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  the  Nazarite  Is  a  crowned  one,  because  he 
has  '*  the  crown  of  God  upon  his  head  "  (Num.  6: 
1),  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  mass  of  uncut 
hair,  which  was  considered  an  ornament  (2  Sam. 
14:25, 26). 

2.  Origin.  The  origm  of  the  custom  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  The  prescriptions  in  Num.  6 
presuppose  it  to  have  been  an  institution  already 
In  existence,  and  merely  regulate  it  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation. 


There  are  no  conclusive  analogies  tending  to  show 
that  the  custom  was  deriv^  from  a  heathen 
source,  especially  from  Egypt 

3.  The  Nazarite  Vow.  This  vow  consisted 
in  the  person  oonsecratmg  his  life  to  God  for  a 
fixed  period.  The  Mosaic  law  speaks  of  such  con- 
secration as  being  limited  to  a  particular  timet 
which  was  probably  fixed  by  the  one  making  the 
vow ;  yet  instances  occur  of  children  being  dedi- 
cated by  their  parents  before  their  birth  to  be  Naza- 
rites  all  their  lives,  e.g.,  Samson  (Judg.  18:6,  14^ 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  1:11),  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
1:16).  According  to  the  Mishna  the  usual  time 
was  thirty  days,  but  double  vows  for  sixty  days,  and 
treble  vows  for  a  hundred  days,  were  sometimes 
made.  The  vow  of  the  apostle  Paul  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Nazarite  vow,  in  fulfillment 
of  which  he  shaved  his  head  at  Cenchrea  (Acts 
18:18),  although  according  to  the  law  (Num.  6:9, 
18)  and  the  Talmud  the  shaving  of  the  head  was 
required  to  be  done  at  the  door  of  the  temple. 

4.  The  Law  of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  6:1-21). 
The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of  his  consecration, 
was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
every  production  of  the  vine,  and  from  every 
kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  He  was  forbidden  to 
cut  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead 
body,  even  that  of  his  n^rest  relation.  If 
a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement  by  accidentally 
touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  to  undergo  certain 
rites  of  purification,  and  to  recommence  the  full 
period  of  his  consecration.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of 
days.  Wlien  the  period  of  his  vow  was  fulfilled 
he  was  released  therefrom,  and  was  required  to 
offer  a  he  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  a  ewe  lamb 
for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace  offering, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  peace  ofierings 
(Num.  6:13-20)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Exod.  29:2),  "  a  basket  of 
unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed 
with  oil**  (Num.  6:16).  He  brought  also  a  meat 
offering  and  a  drink  offering,  which  appear  to 
have  been  presented  by  themselves  as  a  distinct 
act  of  service  (v.  17).  He  was  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  **  the  head  of  his  separation "  (I  e.,  the 
hair  which  had  ffrown  during  the  period  of  his 
consecration)  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to 
put  it  into  the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar. 
The  priest  then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden 
left  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  unleav- 
ened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and  then  took 
them  again  and  waved  them  for  a  wave  offering. 
These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the  heave,  or 
right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  entitled  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  peace  offerings.  Lev.  7:82-84) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  priest.  The  Nazarite 
also  gave  him  a  present  proportioned  to  his  circum- 
stances (Num.  6:21).  From  this  the  custom  after- 
ward  g^ew  up,  that  when  poor  persons  took  the 
Nazarite*s  vow  upon  them,  those  who  were  better 
off  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices  (Acts 
21:24).  When  all  the  service  was  concluded  the 
late  Nazarite  was  at  liberty  again  to  indulge  in 
the  use  of  wme  (Num.  6:20). 

5.  Meaning  of  the  Vow.    As  the  name 
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means,  it  was  an  act  of  consecrating  oneself  to 
Jehovah  (Num.  6:2),  and  that  negatively,  "  by  re- 
nouncing the  world  with  its  pleasures — ^that  are  so 
unfavorable  to  sanctification — and  all  its  defiling 
influences ; "  and  positively,  by  giving  a  certain 
complexion  to  the  life  as  being  specially  devoted 
to  the  Lord.  Consequently,  the  Nazarite  was 
"  holy  unto  the  Lord  "  (v.  8).  Abstinence  from 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  was  meant  not  merely  to  se- 
cure that  sobriety  which  is  necessary  to  qualify 
one  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  but  to  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  the  renunciation  of  those  delicacies  of 
the  flesh  that  tend  to  endanger  a  man*s  sanctifica- 
tion. 

The  long  uncut  hair  of  the  Nazarite  was  the 
symbol  of  strength  and  abundant  vitality  (see 
2  Sam.  14:26,  26),  and  was  worn  in  honor  of  the 
Lord  as  a  sign  that  he  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  his  servioe  with  all  his  vital 


was  a  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  priestly 
character  which  had  been  set  before  the  whole 
nation  as  its  goal  at  the  time  of  its  first  callmg 
(£xod.  19:5);  and  although  it  was  simply  the  per- 
formance of  a  vow,  and  therefore  a  work  of  per- 
fect spontaneity,  it  was  also  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  dwelt  in  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
so  that  Amos  could  describe  the  raising  up  of 
Nazarites  along  with  prophets  as  a  special  mani- 
festation of  divine  grace "  (K.  and  D.,  Com.,  in 
loo.). 

NE^AH  (Heb.  tlS'S,  nay-aw",  the  shakiiig  or 
settlement),  a  town  of  Zebulun,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Rimmon  (Josh.  19:18).  As  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  not  far  from  Rimmon  (**  Methoar," 
i.  e.,  **  which  pertains  to  "  Neah)  it  lay  perhaps  at 
the  modem  site  JVtmrtis  a  little  west  of  Kum 
Hattin. 


NeapoUs. 


powers.  Then,  too,  a  luxurious  growth  of  long 
hair  was  looked  upon  as  imparting  a  somewhat 
handsome  appearance,  an  ornament,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Nazarite,  was  the  diadem  of  the  head 
consecrated  to  God  (Jer.  7:29). 

Because  the  Nazarite  was  **  holy  to  the  Lord,'* 
and  wore  upon  his  head  the  diadem  of  his  conse- 
cration, he  was  required,  like  the  anointed  priest, 
to  avoid  defiling  himself  by  association  or  contact 
with  the  dead. 

The  time  that  the  Nazarite  vow  lasted  was  not  a 
lazy  life,  involving  a  withdrawal  from  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  but  was  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
the  performance  of  all  domestic  and  social  duties, 
the  burial  of  the  dead  alone  excepted.  "  The  po- 
sition of  the  Nazarite,  as  Philo,  Maimonides,  and 
others  clearly  saw,  was  a  condition  of  life  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord,  resembling  the  sanctified  rela- 
tion in  which  the  priests  stood  to  Jehovah,  and 
differing  from  the  priesthood  solely  in  the  fact 
that  it  involved  no  official  service  at  the  sanctuary 
and  was  not  based  upon  a  divine  calling  and  in- 
stitution, but  was  undertaken  spontaneously  for  a 
certain  time  and  through  a  special  vow.  The 
object  was  simply  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  a 
priestly  life,  with  its  purity  and  freedom  from  all 
contamination  from  everything  connected  with 
death  and  corruption,  a  self-surrender  to  God 
stretching  beyond  the  deepest  earthly  ties.  In 
this  respect  the  Nazarite's  sanctification  of  life 


NEAP^OLIS  (Gr.  'Ne&iro^ic,  neh-ap^-ot-iu,  nem 
city),  a  place  in  northern  Greece  and  seaport  town 
of  Philippi,  distant  ten  miles.  Its  remains  are 
remarkable,  and  its  aqueduct  still  indicates  its 
importance,  long  since  departed.  A  place  where 
Paul  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  16:11).  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  Turkish  village  with  a 
population  of  about  six  thousand. 

NEARI^AH  (Heb.  STJ'^??,  neh-ar-yaw',  j«r»- 
arU  of  Jehovah), 

L  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  line 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  after  the  captivity 
(1  Chron.  8:22,  28).  Some  identify  him  with 
Nagge  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
five  hundred  Simeonites  who,  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir 
(I  Chron.  4:42),  B.  C.  about  715. 

NE'BAI  (Heb.  '^?:?,  nay-bow',  fruU/tO),  a 
family  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:19),  B.  C.  446. 

NEBA10TH.orNEBA'J0TH(Heb.  ni-^, 
neb-aw-yoth^y  fruii/ulfieesesX  the  eldest  son  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  26:18;  1  Chron.  1:29)  and  father  of  a 
pastoral  tribe  named  after  him  (Isa.  60:7 ;  comp. 
Gen.  17:20).  This  "  Ishmaelitish  tribe  which  was 
of  no  account  even  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  rose  into  a  highly  cultivated  nation  in  the 
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eenturies  just  before  Christ,  and  had  a  kingdom 
exteading  from  the  Ehmitic  Gulf  to  the  land  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  across  Belka  as  far  as 
Hauran ;  for  the  monaments  reach  from  Egypt  to 
Babylonia,  thoueh  Arabia  Petrsea  is  the  place 
where  they  chiefly  abound  **  (Delitzsch,  Com,^  on 
Isaiah). 

NEBA'JOTH.    See  Nxbaioth. 

NEBALOiAT  (Heb.  tfenj,  neb-aUawf,  mck^ 
ednett  in  ucreC^  a  place  occupied  by  the  Benja- 
mites  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  11:34).  Possibly 
identified  with  BeU-Nehdloy  near  Lydda. 

NE3AT  (Heb.  SnO,  ndhawt\  regard),  the 
father  of  Jeroboam,  whose  name  is  only  preserved 
in  connection  with  that  of  his  distinguished  son 
(1  Kings  11:26;  12:2,  15,  etc.),  B.  C.  before  984. 
He  is  described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephraimite, 
of  Zereda. 

NE30  (Heb.  'l^,  nd>-o\  foreign  deriration). 

1.  A  town  east  of  Jordan,  situated  in  the 
fertile  country  asked  for  by  Reuben  and  Gad 
(Num.  S2:8),  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
Reuben  (v.  Z%\  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  (18:15-22X  which  may  be  because  the 
Israelites  gave  it  another  name.  In  the  list  of 
places  south  of  es-Salt,  given  by  Dr.  Robinson 
{Ntb,  i2es.,  iii,  App.y  p.  170)  one  occurs  named 
Beba,  which  may  be  identical  with  Nebo.  It  per- 
haps indicates  the  ruins  now  extant  on  the  present 
Jebel  Nebbah,  or  Mount  Nebo. 

2.  The  mountain  from  which  Moses  saw  the 
promised  land  (Deut  82:49 ;  84:1),  and  in  a  ravine 
of  which  he  was  buried  (82:60;  84:6).  It  was  the 
head  or  summit  of  Mount  Pisgah  (q.  v.),  a  portion 
of  the  general  range  of  the  **  mountains  of  Abarim.'* 
Josephus  says  of  Abarim  {Ant,  iv,  8,  48)  that  it 
**is  a  very  high  mountain,  situate  over  against 
Jericho,  and  one  that  affords  a  prospect  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  excellent  land  of  Canaan." 
This  is  corroborated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
^  The  mountains  of  Abarim  are  a  mountain  range 
forming  the  Moabitish  tableland,  which  slope  off 
into  the  steppes  of  Moab." 

3.  A  man  whose  descendants,  to  the  number 
of  fifty-two,  are  mentioned  among  those  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:29;  7:38).  Seven  of  them 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  (Neh.  10:48). 

4.  A  god  of  the  Chaldeans  (Isa.  46:1 ;  48:1). 
See  Gods,  False. 

NiSBUCHADNBZ'ZAE  (Heb.  ^N?.T??.?, 
tub-coJuidn£ia'4sar^;  and  also  'TK^*™''^?*  ♦*^- 
€io4cad-reU4»ttr'.  Gr.  "NafiovxbSvoaopy  Nabouchotl- 
mo$or  ;  and  also  "SaPovKodpdffopo^,  Naboukodroso- 
ro9  (so  Eusebius).  Name  of  a  king  of  Babylon. 
The  name  of  this  king  in  Babylonian  is  Nabu- 
kudurri-uzur,  which  means  *'Nebo  protect  the 
boundary. "  In  Hebrew  the  name  is  more  cor- 
rectly represented  in  the  form  Nebuchadrezzar, 
than  in  the  more  common  form  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and 
was  in  all  probability  of  Chaldean  race,  and  not 
of  pure  Babylonian  (see  Babylonia).  When 
the  Assyrian  power  was  tottering  to  its  fall  the 


Chaldeans,  who  lived  in  the  south  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  saw  an  opportunity  of  again  seizing  power 
in  the  much  coveted  city  of  Babylon.  The  signs 
of  decay  were  evident  in 
the  reign  of  Asshurbana- 
pal  (see  Asstria),  though 
the  collapse  of  the  Ass)t- 
ian  commonwealth  did 
not  come  until  607  B.  C. 
The  Chaldeans  did  not 
need  to  wait  so  long  as 
that  for  their  opportunity, 
but  Nabopolassar  seized 
the  throne  in  626  as  soon 
as  Asshurbanapal  had 
?'^^^"'iP'm  Assjr.  uebnchadnezzar. 
la.      But     Nabopolassar 

was  not  accounted  king  at  once  by  the  Assyrians 
and  numerous  confilcts  must  have  occurred  during 
his  reign  between  the  successors  of  Asshurbana- 
pal and  the  new  Chaldean  king  in  Babylon. 
Nabopolassar  followed  the  ancient  Babylonian 
custom  of  building  temples  and  attending  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  splendid  kingdom.  His 
records  have  little  to  say  of  anything  else. 

1.  In  the  Field.  His  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  destined  to  be  his  successor  and  was  his 
representative  in  the  field.  He  probably  be- 
gan his  military  service  against  the  later  Assyrian 
kings  and  soon  achieved  distinction.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  became  imminent  and  the  Babylonian 
king  determined  to  gain  not  only  his  own  com- 
plete independence  of  Assyria,  but  also  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  former  Assyrian  posses- 
sions. He  allied  his  own  family  to  that  of  the 
Manda,  who  were  threatening  to  overthrow  As- 
syria, by  marrying  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to  the 
daughter  of  Cyaxares.  This  alliance,  as  well  as 
the  vigilance  and  ability  of  Nebuchadrezzar  as  a 
warrior  was  completely  successful.  When  the 
Manda  delivered  the  final  blow  which  ended  for- 
ever  the  Assyrian  commonwealth,  they  secured 
Nineveh  and  the  northern  and  northwestern  prov- 
inces of  the  Assyrian  empire,  while  Nabopolassar 
secured  all  of  southern  Assjnria  and  so  much  of 
the  vast  western  provinces  as  were  still  in  Assyr- 
ian control.  All  this  territory,  however,  was  but 
loosely  held  together  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Assyrian  control,  and  much  of  it  was  already  lost 
to  Egypt. 

2.  Opposes  Egypt.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
Egypt  should  early  seek  to  profit  by  the  weakening 
of  Assyrian  power.  Palestine  and  Syria  had  be- 
longed to  Egypt  by  right  of  conquest  during  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III  and  so  late  as  the  days  of 
Amenophis  III  and  Amenophis  IV  the  governors 
of  Syrian  cities  were  wont  to  address  the  Egyptian 
kings  as  their  lords  and  even  as  their  gods.  When 
Necho  II  succeeded  his  father,  Psammetichus  I,  as 
king  of  upper  and  of  lower  Egypt,  he  promptly  be- 
gan the  reconquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  608 
B.  C.  he  left  Egypt  and  marched  up  the  seacoast, 
penetrating  inland  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  at 
Megiddo.  There  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  vainly 
opposed  him  and  was  killed.  Necho  was  soon 
able  to  count  himself  master  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.   It  was  now  his  purpose  to  move  eastward  to 
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the  Euphrates  and  cross  the  great  valley  to  seize 
what  might  fall  to  his  share  when  the  Assyriaii 
empire  met  its  end.  He  reached  Carchemish,  on 
the  Euphrates,  in  605,  and  there  was  confronted 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
armies.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  history,  judged  simply  by  its  im- 
mediate historic  results.  Necho  was  utterly  and 
disastrously  defeated,  and  fled  in  a  rout  homeward 
closely  pursued  by  the  yictor.  That  one  blow 
made  Nebuchadnezzar  the  presumptive  holder  of 
all  the  valuable  territory  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
He  pursued  Necho  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt. 

3.  Becomes  King:.  At  that  critical  moment, 
6.  G.  604,  his  father  died  at  Babylon,  and  he 
had  to  return  post  haste  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment But  for  this  he  would  probably  have 
invaded  Egypt.  Had  he  dared  so  to  do  his  suc- 
cess would  have  been  almost  certain,  and  he  and 
his  father  would  have  made  in  twenty  years  an 
empire  as  vast  as  that  achieved  by  the  Assyrians 
after  centuries  of  relentless  conflict.  The  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  de- 
voted to  the  establishing  and  ordering  of  his  rule 
in  Babylonia.  The  warlike  enterprises  which  fol- 
low he  has  unfortunately  not  described  for  us. 
Following  the  example  of  the  earlier  Babylonian 
kings  Nebuchadnezzar  has  left  to  us  almost  ex- 
clusively records  of  his  building  operations  and 
proofs  of  his  zeal  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  and 
of  care  in  conserving  their  sanctuaries.  From 
the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  classical  his- 
torians we  secure  the  necessary  information  for 
following  his  campaigns  with  reasonable  fullness. 
The  Egjrptians  had  been  defeated  in  their  plan  in 
securing  by  the  sword  possession  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  but  they  had  not  given  up  the  hope 
of  attaining  their  desires  in  some  other  way. 
Apries,  who  is  called  Hophra  (Egyptian  Mah-ah- 
Rl)  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  now  king  of 
Egypt,  and  he  set  himself  to  arrange  rebellions  in 
Palestine  which  should  culminate  in  the  loss  of 
this  territory  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

4.  Western  Campaign.  Zedekiah  unhap- 
pily foreswore  himself,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
promptly  invaded  his  unhappy  country  and  be- 
sieged .Terusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  687 
Jerusalem  fell  and  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylonia,  while 
Judah  became  a  Roman  province.  In  these  acts 
of  rebellion  Edom,  Moab,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Ammon 
had  also  joined,  and  these  all  were  punished  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  punishment  of  Tyre  was 
more  difficult  and  less  successful  than  that  of  the 
other  partners.  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  it  from 
586  to  572  B.  C,  but  was  not  able  to  take  it. 
The  city  was  so  situated  on  its  rocky  island  as  not 
to  be  easily  reduced  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
Babylonians  had  no  navy  with  which  to  cut  off  its 
supplies  by  sea  and  so  reduce  it  by  starvation. 
The  city  at  last  capitulated  and  resumed  the  pay- 
ment of  its  former  tribute,  but  was  not  otherwise 
punished.  The  punishment  of  Egypt  for  inciting 
the  Palestinian  states  was  undertaken  and  success- 
fully carried  through  in  568.  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  has  left  us  no  account  of  this  very  impor- 
tant campaign,  but  an  Egyptian  inscription  proves 
that  he  marched  the  whole  length  of  Egypt  proper 


to  Syene  (the  modem  Asw&n).  As  the  direct  re- 
sult of  this  single  campaign  Egypt  became  subject 
to  Babylonia  during  the  reign  of  Amasis  II,  who 
had  dethroned  Hophra  and  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  To  hold  the  advantage  thus  gained 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  to  invade  Egypt  again,  and 
one  of  his  own  inscriptions  mentions  the  sending 
of  an  expedition  thither  in  the  thii-ty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  carried  on  a 
war  (Jer.  49:28-88)  against  the  Arabs  of  Kedar, 
but  we  have  no  other  account  of  it  than  that  pre- 
s^Wcd  by  the  Old  Testament  With  this  ends 
our  knowledge  of  the  warlike  undertakings  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  fought  many  a  campaign  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  He  would  not  have  been  able  to 
hold  this  great  empire  together  without  frequent 
recourse  to  the  sword.  By  force  he  had  achieved 
power  and  by  force  only  could  it  be  successfully 
maintained.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  notice 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  Nebuchadnezzar 
played  the  part  of  peacemaker.  When  the  Manda 
who  had  overthrown  Assyria  pushed  westward 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Lydians.  On 
May  26,  586,  during  a  fierce  battle  on  the  Halys 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  separated  the  combatants. 
Nebuchadnezzar  interposed  and  made  peace  be- 
tween them.  A  selfish  desire  to  prevent  too  great 
success  to  his  former  allies  doubtless  contributed 
to  this  undertaking,  but  the  deed  may  be  accounted 
good,  nevertheless. 

5.  Works  of  Peace.  If  we  are  to  take  Neb- 
uchadnezzar*s  own  estimate  of  his  life  and  work 
we  should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  bat 
little  interest  in  his  campaigns  and  that  his  real 
concern  was  the  glory  of  Babylon  and  its  goda^ 
The  chief  concern  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  for  the 
great  temple  of  Bel-Marduk  at  Babylon  known 
under  the  name  of  E-sagil.  This  he  rebuilt  and 
greatly  adorned  and  beautified.  To  the  Nebo 
temple  of  E-zida  at  Borsippa  he  also  gave  un- 
stinted means  and  time.  Besides  these  two  tem- 
ples he  carried  on  works  of  repair  and  construc- 
tion in  bewildering  number  and  variety  at  Ur, 
Larsa,  Sippar,  Erech,  and  Eutha.  The  city  of 
Babylon  also  (see  Babylon)  he  greatly  beautified 
and  strengthened.  In  it  he  built  new  streets,  and 
its  walls  he  greatly  strengthened,  so  that  the  city 
was  deemed  impregnable.  The  world-wide  glory 
of  Babylon  owed  more  to  Nebuchadnezzar  than 
to  any  other  man.  After  a  prosperous  and  event- 
ful reign  of  forty-three  years  (604-561  B.  C.) 
Nebuchadnezzar  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Evil-Merodach  (Amel-Marduk).  Taking  his 
reign  as  a  whole  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strongest  as  it  was  clearly  one  of  the  most 
glorious  in  all  the  long  history  of  Babylon  as  a 
world  center.  A  man  of  great  force  and  decision 
of  character;  not  severe  in  his  dealings  beyond 
the  custom  of  his  age  ;  a  man  who  could  plan  and 
execute  great  and  daring  movements,  he  may 
surely  be  regarded  as  one  of  antiquity's  greatest 
men.— R.  W.  R. 

NEBtTCH  A  DRKZ^aSAB,  another  form  of 
Nkbuchadnezzar  (q.  v.). 

NEBUSHAS'BAN  (Heb.  l?|^'«-3,  neh-oo- 
shaz'bawn\  votary  of  Nebo)^  one  of  the  officers  of 
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Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  whose  care  Jeremiah  was  committed 
He  was  Rab-saris,  i  e.,  chief  of  the  eunuchs  (Jer. 
39:13X  as  Nebuzaradan  was  Rab-tabbachim  (chief 
of  the  bodyguardX  and  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag 
(chief  of  the  magicians),  the  three  being  the  most 
important  oflScers  then  present,  probablj  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  the  Babylonian  court.  Neba 
8hasban*s  office  and  title  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  1:8),  whom  he  probablj  buc- 

NEBUZAaAa)AN  (Heb.  17$^^.  »<*^ 
mar-ad-aten%  derivation  uncertain^  the  Rab-tab- 
bachim, L  e.,  chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  Jer. 
89: 10,  sq.,  **capUinof  the  guard"),  a  high  officer  in 
the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  the  next 
to  the  person  of  the  monarch.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  present  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
probably  he  was  occupied  at  the  more  important 
operations  at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was 
actually  In  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians  he  ar- 
rived, and  from  that  moment  everything  was  com- 
pletely directed  by  him,  B.  G.  688.  One  act  only 
IB  referred  directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of 
the  conquered  district.  All  this  Nebuzaradan 
Beems  to  have  carried  out  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration. He  appears  to  have  left  Judea  for  this 
time  wheit  he  took  down  the  chief  people  of  Jeru- 
salem to  his  master  at  Riblah  (2  Kines  25:8-20). 
In  four  years  he  again  appeared  (Jer.  62:12). 
Nebuchadnezzar  In  his  twenty-third  year  made  a 
descent  on  the  regions  east  of  Jordan,  including 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Ifoabites,  who  escaped 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt,  and,  either  on  the  way  thither  or 
on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan  again  passed  through 
the  country  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
forty.five  more  captives  (62:30),  B.  C.  662.  ^ 

KE'CHO  (Heb.  "bd,  nek-o%  2  Chron.  85:20, 22 ; 
86:4).  An  appellation  applied  to  one  of  the  Pba- 
EAOBS  (q.  v.). 

NECK  (Hebrew  usually  tj^b,  a-ref,  as  Gen.  49: 
8;  Lev.  6:8,  nape;  ^1^,  Uav-vawr',  as  Gen.  27:16; 
TTTJ,  gaw-rofuf^  properly  throaty  Isa.  8:16).  This 
part  of  the  human  frame  is  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  with  considerable  variety  and  freedom  in 
fignu^tive  expressions.  Thus:  **Thy  neck  is 
like  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armory  " 
(Cant.  4:4),  and  **like  a  tower  of  ivory  "  (7:4),  with 
reference,  to  the  graceful  ornament  which  the 
neck  is,  especially  to  the  female  figure.  **  To  lay 
down  the  neck  *'  (Rom.  16:4)  is  a  strong  expression 
for  hazarding  one*s  life.  **  Neck  ^*  is  also  used  to 
represent  that  part  of  the  building  at  which  the 
roof  or  gable  rests  upon  the  wall  (Hab.  8:13). 
*•  To  put  the  foot  upon  the  neck  "  (Josh.  10:24 ; 
2  Sam.  22:41)  is  a  usual  expression  in  the  East 
for  triumphing  over  a  fallen  foe.  A  common  ref- 
erence was  to  a  beast  of  burden,  which  bore  upon 
his  neck  the  yoke,  and  thus  became  an  emblem  of 
man  in  relation  to  a  true  or  false  service  (Matt. 
11:29).  A  stiff  or  hardened  neck  is  a  familiar  ex- 
pression for  a  rebellious  spirit  (Psa.  76:6 ;  Prov. 
29:1 ;  Isa.  48:4,  **  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew,"  L  e., 
Inflexible;  Acts  7:51).    See  You. 


NECKLACE  (Heb.  ^7^,  raw-beed%  binding) 
is  a  word  not  found  in  the  A.  V.,  but  was  In  early 
times,  as  now,  common  m  tiie  East  Necklaces 
were  sometimes  made  of  silver  or  gold  (Exod. 
86:22),  sometimes  of  jewels  or  pearls  strung  on  a 
ribbon  (Cant.  1:10),  hanging  to  the  breast  or  even 
to  the  girdle.  To  these  were  attached  golden 
crescents  (Isa.  8:18 ;  Judg.  8:21)  and  amulets  (Isa. 
8:18).    See  Jiwelrt. 

NECROMANCER  (from  6r.  vr icp<$c,  nehros\ 
iKe deadj  and  fiavreia,  man4ee'-ah^  divination;  Heb. 
QT?""'9  ttj"!!,  do'.rashe  eUiam-ma/4heem\ 
one  vfho  inquires  of  the  dead).  In  many  ancient 
nations  there  were  those  who  pretended  to  be  able 
by  incantations  to  call  up  the  dead,  and  consult 
with  them  on  the  mysteries  of  the  present  and 
future.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  consultation 
with  the  necromancer  (Deut.  18:11).  Another 
method  of  consulting  the  dead  was  by  examining 
the  viscera  of  one  newly  dead  or  slain,  in  order  to 
draw  out  omens.    See  Magic. 

NEDABI'AH  (Heb.  n;nn3,  ned^d>.yaw\  lar. 
gets  of  Jdh\  the  last  named  son  of  Jeooniah 
(1  Chron.  8:18). 

NEEDLE  (6r.  ;ba^<V,  hraf-ece^  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture only  in  the  proverb,  **  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  etc  (Matt. 
19:24 ;  Mark  10:26 ;  Luke  18:26).     See  Camel. 

NEEDLEWORK  (Heb.  n?:]?^,  rik.maw\ 
Judg.  6:30;  Psa.  46:14,  variegated  work ;  Dp.H, 
ro-kami',  Exod.  26:86 ;  27:16;  28:39;  86:37;  88:18). 
It  is  best  to  understand  this  as  colored  weaving, 
L  e.,  stuff  woven  from  yarn  of  different  stripes  or 
cubes;  as  distinguished  from  "cunning  work," 
L  e.,  artistic  weaving  in  which  figures,  flowers,  and 
In  some  instances  gold  thread  were  woven  (Exod. 
26:1,81;  28:6,  etc.). 


Placing  Foot  on  Neck  of  Captive. 

NEEDY.    See  Poor. 

NEESINO,  obsolete  for  8neezing(Heb.  ^?'??, 
ai-ee-shaw'y  Job  41:18).    See  G loss ary. 

NEOINAH,  NEOINOTH.  See  Musical 
Terms. 

NEHEL'AMITE(Heb.  '^^^nsn.  han-nekhreU 
avhmee^^  dreamed,  only  in  Jer.  29:24,  81,  32),  a  pat- 
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nmjmio  or  patrial  of  unknown  origin  and  significa- 
tion, applied  to  the  false  propliet  Sliemaiah.  No 
sucli  name  of  person  or  place  as  Nebelam  is  known. 
**  The  Targum  gives  the  name  as  Helam,  Dbn." 
A  place  named  Helam  (Oj^),  between  the  Jordan 
and  Euphrates,  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  10:16, 
17.  This  may  be  identical  with  Ptolemy^s  Ala- 
matha,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from 
Nicephorium  and  Thapsacus.  Possibly  the  men- 
tion of  **  Nehelamite "  contains  a  punning 
allusion  to  the  dreams  (D'^Tpibn)  of  the  false 
prophets  (see  Jer.  28:25-28,  82,  and  other  pas- 
sages). Perhaps  on  this  account,  and  because  the 
radical  letters  of  the  two  words  are  the  same 
(dbnX  the  A.  V^ves  ** dreamer**  In  the  margin 
of  Jer.  29:24.— W.  H. 

NEHEMI'AH  (Heb.  STTpTO,  nekh^em-yauf', 
whom  Jehovah  eomforU), 

L  The  second  named  of  "  the  children  of  the 
province  .  .  .  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried 
away,**  and  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babykm  (Ezra  2:2;  Neh.  7:7X  B.  C.  536. 

2.  The  son  of  Azbnk,  ruler  of  Beth-zur,  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  one  who  was  prom- 
inent in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
8:16X  B.  a  445. 

3.  OoTemor  of  the  Jews.  The  genealogy 
of  Nehemiah  is  unknown,  except  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  1:1X  and  brother  of  Hanani 
(7:2;  comp.  1:2).  All  that  we  know  certainly  of 
Nehemiah  is  found  in  the  book  bearing  his  name. 

(1)  Cupbearer.  He  first  appears  at  Shushan  as 
cupbearer  to  King  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Neh. 
2:1),  B.  C.  about  446.  In  that  year  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Judea,  and  determined  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem   to   endeavor   to   better  their  condition. 

(2)  Appointed  governor.  Three  or  four  months 
later  he  presented  his  request  to  the  king  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  His  royal 
master  granted  bis  request,  and  appointed  him 
TirshathOf  governor.  Accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
cavalry  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  different 
satraps  through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass, 
as  well  as  to  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  king^s 
forests,  to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started 
upon  his  journey,  being  under  promise  %  return 
to  Persia  within  a  given  time  (2: 1-10).  (8)  At  Jem- 
•olem.  Nehemiah,  without  a  moment^s  unneces- 
sary  delay,  began  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls, 
which  was  accomplished  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  viz.,  in  fifty-two  days  (6:15).  In  this  be 
was  opposed  by  Sauballat  and  Tobiah,  who  not 
only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  contempt 
upon  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually  made  a 
conspiracy  to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an  armed 
force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  The 
project  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence 
of  Nehemiah.  This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
from  that  day  forward  (ch.  4).  He  also  reformed 
abuses,  redressed  grievances  (ch.  6\  introduced 
law  and  order  (ch.  7),  and  revived  the  worship  of 
God  (ch.  8,  sq.).  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  if  possible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
most  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 


him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  if 
he  intended  to  set  himself  up  as  an  independent 
king  as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  The 
artful  letter  of  Sanballat  so  far  wrought  upon 
Artaxerxes  that  he  issued  a  decree  stopping  the 
work  till  further  orders  (Ezra  <:21).  In  these  re- 
forms Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  Ezra, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  is 
named  as  taking  a  prominent  part  In  public  affairs 
(8:1, 9, 18;  12:86).  Nehemiah  refused  to  receive  his 
lawful  allowance  as  governor  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  office  because  of  the  people's  poverty, 
but  entertained  for  twelve  years,  at  his  own  cost, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Jews,  and  welcomed  any 
who  returned  from  captivity  (vers.  14-18).  (4)  Se- 
tnm  to  Jemialem.  Nehemiah,  after  twelve  years* 
service,  returned  to  Babylon  (5:14;  13:6),  B.  G. 
434.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  there, 
but  **  after  certain  days  "  he  obtained  permission 
to  again  visit  Jerusalem,  where  his  services  were 
needed  because  of  new  abuses  that  had  crept  in. 
When  he  arrived  Nehemiah  enforced  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mixed  multitude  from  Israel  (18:1-3X 
expelled  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from  the  temple 
chamber  (vers.  4-9),  made  better  arrangements 
for  the  support  of  the  temple  service  (vers.  10-14) 
and  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (vers. 
1 5-22).  His  lust  recorded  act  was  an  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  mixed  marriages,  which  led  him  to 
*'  chase  **  away  a  son  of  Joiada,  the  high  priest, 
because  he  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horo- 
nite  (v.  23,  sq.).  It  is  supposed  (Kitto,  CycL^  s.  v.) 
that  Nehemiah  remained  in  Jerusalem  till  about 
B.  0.  405,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus,  mentioned  In  12:22.  The  time  and  place 
of  bis  d  oath  is  unknown.  To  Nehemiah  is  credited 
the  authorship  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 
(6)  Charaoter.  Nehemiah's  character  seems  al- 
most  without  a  blemish.  He  was  a  man  of  pure 
and  disinterested  patriotism,  willing  to  leave  a  po- 
sition  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence  in  the  first 
court  of  the  world  and  share  the  sorrows  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  not  only  noble,  h igh-minded, 
and  of  strict  integrity,  but  be  was  also  possessed 
of  great  humility,  kindness,  and  princely  hospital- 
ity. In  nothing  was  he  more  remarkable  than  In 
his  piety,  walking  before  his  God  with  singleness 
of  eye,  seeking  the  divine  blessing  and  coopera- 
tion in  prayer,  and  returning  thanks  to  him  for 
all  his  successes.    See  Bible,  Books  of. 

NEHILOTH.    See  Musical  Terms. 

NE^HUM  (Heb.  Q*ltU,  nehMoom\  eonmUedy, 
one  of  those  who  returned  from  Bal>ylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Seh.  7:7),  B.  C.  about  445. 

NEHUSHTA  (Heb.  ^??n3,  nekh^ooth^aw", 
eopper\  the  daughter  of  EInathan  of  Jerusalem, 
wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother  of  Jehoiachin, 
kings  of  Judah  (2  Kmgs  24:8)^  B.  G.  about  616. 

NEHUSH^AN(Heb.irt:n5,  ndtA-oanA-teir*', 
made  ofcopper\  the  name  given  by  King  Heze- 
kiah  to  the  "  brazen  serpent "  (q.  v.),  when  he 
broke  it  into  pieces  because  the  people  had  made 
it  an  object  of  worship  (2  Kings  18:4). 

NEI'EL(Heb.bK73,  neh.ee^Ue',  dwdJing  place 
of  Ood)y  a  place  mentioned  as  a  landmark  of  Asher 
(Josh.  19:27),  possibly  Neah  (v.  18);  was  situated 
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at  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Jiphtah-eL  It  has 
bor  ?  "  was  seriously  intended. 

HEIGH  (Heb.  ^f ,  t$aiD-hal\  to  tound  clear, 
Jer.  8:16;  13:27;  60:11,  A.  V.  "bellow  as  bulls;'* 
marg.  ntigh  as  steeds  ;  R.  V.  neigh  as  stroftg  horses), 
the  neighing  of  a  horse,  a  sign  of  excessive  wan- 
tooness ;  and  used  figuratively  of  man  who  with 
brutish  heat  "  neighed  after  his  neighbor's  wife  " 
(Jer.  6:8). 

NEIGHBOR  (Heb.  ?*n,  ray'-ah,  associate;  Gr. 
wXjjoiov^  play-teei'-on^  near\  generally  a  person 
near,  one  connected  with  us  by  the  bonds  of  hu- 
manity, and  whom  natural  regard  would  lead  us 
to  treat  with  kindness  and  equity  (Exod.  20:16, 
17;  Dcut  6:20).  The  construction  placed  upon 
"neighbor"  (Lev.  19:18)  was  that  of  friend  as 
oppcMed  to  enemy ;  and,  therefore,  they  held  that 
to  hate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law 
(Matt.  6:43).  But  Jesus,  in  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan  (Luke  10:29-37X  taught  that  all 
the  world  were  neighbors.  Moreover,  the  Phari- 
sees used  the  term  neighbor  in  a  very  exclusive 
sense,  viz.,  one  who  observed  the  law  in  the  strict- 
est manner.  They  called  themselves  neighbors ; 
and,  therefore,  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
not  been  positively  identified. 

NE'KEB  (Heb.  ^p.3,  neh'-keb,  a  cavern),  a 
town  on  the  border  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  19:83),  half- 
way between  Tiberias  and  Mount  Tabor. 

NEKODA  (Heb.  fiHTpj,  nek-o^yi^,  distin- 
ffmshed). 

L  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants  re- 
tamed  to  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  2:48 ; 
Neh.  7:50X  B.  C.  636. 

2.  The  sons  of  Nekoda  were  among  those  who 
went  up  after  the  captivity  from  Tel-melah,  Tel- 
harsa,  and  other  places,  but  were  unable  to  prove 
their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezra  2:60 ;  Neh.  7:62). 

NEMOJEL  (Heb.  ^^^},  nem-oo^e",  spread 
of  God;  or  perhaps  for  JemwHy  day  of  Ood), 

1.  The  first  named  son  of  Eliab,  a  Roubenite 
and  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Num.  26:9), 
B.  G.  about  1190. 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (1  CThron.  4:24), 
from  whom  were  descended  the  family  of  the 
Nemuelites  (Num.  26:12).  In  (}en.  46:10  he  is 
called  JunxKL  (q.  v.). 

NEMOJELITES  (Num.  26:12),  descendants 
of  NKMinEL,  2  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
NE^HEG  (Heb.  55.?,  neh'-feg,  sprout). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Exod.  6:21). 

2.  One  of  David^s  sons,  bom  to  him  in  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Sam.  6:16;  1  Chron.  8:7;  14:6^  B.  C.  after 
1000. 

NEPHEW  is  the  rendering  of  Heb.  f?^,  bane, 
Jodg.  12:14;  "DJ,  neh'-ked,  offspring.  Job  18:19; 
Isa.  14:22 ;  Gr.  ixyovov,  efZ-gon-on,  1  Tim.  6:4 ;  In 
the  old  English  sense  of  grandton,  or  descendant. 
Thus  we  have,  **  Nephews  are  very  often  liken  to 
their  grandfathers  than  their  fathers"  (Jer.  Tay- 
lor, Work9,  ed.  1886,  i,  776).    See  Glossary. 

NETHILIM  (Heb.  Q'^'*C3,  nef.ee4eem',  Gen. 
6:4 ;  Num.  18:88).    See  GiaktJ  1. 


NETHISH  (1  Chron.  4:19).    See  Naphish. 
NEPHISH'ESIM   (Heb.    D-O^IC:,    nefoo- 
shes-eem',  Neh.  7:62).    See  Nephusim. 

NEPHTHALIM  (Matt.  4:13,  16;  Rev.  7:6). 
See  Napbtau. 

NEPHTOAH,  THE  WATER  OP  (Heb. 
ninpj,  nef-to'-akh,  opened),  the  spring  or  source 
of  the  water  or  (inaccurately)  waters  of  Nephtoah, 
was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  boundary  line 
which  separated  Judab  from  Benjamin  (Josh. 
16:9;  18:16).  It  lay  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  direction  it  seems  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily identified  in  Ain  lAfta,  a  spring  situated  a 
little  distance  above  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
springs— the  spring  of  St.  Philip  {Ain  Haniyeh) 
in  the  Wady  el  Werd ;  the  Ain  Yalo  In  the  same 
valley,  but  nearer  Jerusalem ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  tiroes,  and 
even  the  so-called  Well  of  Job  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Wady  Aly  (Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  s.  v.). 

NEPHU'Sm  (Heb.  D-'0-»C5,  nefee^eem\  «x- 
pansions),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
2:60),  B.  0.  about  636.  The  parallel  text  (Neh. 
7:62)  has  Nephishesim. 

NE&  (Heb.  "15,  nare,  lighi),  a  Benjamite,  father 
of  Kish  and  Abner,  and  grandfather  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  14:60;  26:6;  2  Sam.  2:8;  1  Chron.  8:33), 
B.  C.  about  1100.  The  statement  in  1  Chron. 
9:36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were  both  sons  of  Jehlel, 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  elder  Kish, 
uncle  of  Saul's  father,  or,  rather,  Ner's  grand- 
father. 

NE^REUS  (Gr.  Nj7Pf  if  ,  nare-yoos',  wet),  a  Chris- 
tian at  Rome  saluted,  with  his  sister,  by  the  apostle 
Paul  (Rom.  16:16),  A.  D.  60  (66).  A  legendary 
account  of  him  is  given  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  from 
which  may  be  gathered  the  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva.  His  ashes  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  the 
ancient  church  of  SS.  Nereo  et  Archileo  at  Rome. 

NER'GAL,  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  deities. 
See  Gods,  Falsk. 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER  (Heb.  '^T?. 
^SSN'TO,  nare-gai^  shar-eh'-tser),  the  name  of  two 
princes,  the  one  Assyrian,  the  other  Babylonian. 

I.  In  the  biblical  description  of  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  he  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  his  two  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharexer 
(2  Kings  19:37 ;  Isa.  37:38).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  name  Sharezer  is  simply  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  Nergal-sharezer.  The  name  is  given 
by  Abyderous  as  Nergilos,  so  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  preserved  the  latter  half  of  his  name 
and  the  Greek  historian  the  first  half.  Abbrevia- 
tions of  names  in  this  manner  are  common  among 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  The  Assyrian  story 
of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  is  much  more  brief 
in  its  details,  and  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
his  murderers.  It  is  as  follows :  "  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  Tebet  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  was* 
killed  by  his  son  during  an  insurrection.  .  .  . 
From  the  twentieth  day  of  Tebet  to  the  second 
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daj  of  Adar  the  insurrection  continued,  and  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  Sivan  (of  the  following  year) 
Esarhaddon  ascended  the .  throne."  It  will  be 
observed  that  In  this  account  the  death  of  Sen- 
nacherib is  ascribed  to  the  act  of  one  son,  and  not 
to  two,  as  in  the  Old  Testament  There  has  not 
yet  been  found  any  further  allusion  to  the  matter 
in  the  inscriptions.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture 
that  the  death  of  the  Assyrian  king  was  due  to 
the  jealousy  felt  for  bis  son  Esarhaddon,  who 
succeeded  him. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Babylonian  princes 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
89:3,  18),  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  The 
name  Nergal-sharezer  is  in  Babylonian  Nergul- 
ehar.usur,  and  means  "may  Nergal  protect  the 
king.**  It  appears  to  have  been  a  name  well 
known  in  Babylonia. — R.  W.  R. 

NE^EI  (Gr.  N7p/,  nay-ree^,  the  son  of  Melchi, 
and  father  of  Salathiel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  8:27). 

NERFAH  (Heb.  IT^X  n^-ree-yah',  lamp  of 
JehovaK)y  the  son  of  Maaseiah  and  father  of 
Baruch,  the  amanuensis  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  32:12, 
16 ;  86:4,  8,  14,  82 ;  48:3,  6 ;  45:1 ;  61:69).  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

N£^R0(2  Tim.,  gith8cription\tL  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Antium,  probably  December  16,  A.  D.  87, 
was  the  son  of  Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  by 
Agrippina,the  sister  of  Caligula,  his  original  name 
being  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  When  he 
was  twelve  years  old  his  mother  married  her  uncle, 
the  emperor  Claudius,  who  four  years  afterward 
cave  bis  daughter  Octavla  to  Nero  in  marriage, 
having  formally  adopted  him  under  the  name  of 
Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus.  He  suc- 
ceeded Claudius,  A.  D.  64,  and  for  five  years 
showed  clemency  and  justice,  though  his  private 
life  was  extremely  licentious.  Later  he  caused  the 
death  of  Britannicus,  the  son  and  heir  of  Claudius. 
In  A.  D.  69  he  procured  from  the  Senate  an  order 
for  the  death  of  his  mother  to  please  his  paramour, 
Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  divorce  of  Octavia  and  Nero's  mar- 
riage to  Poppasa.  In  A.  D.  64  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration raged  in  Rome,  said  to  have  been  started 
by  Nero,  who  is  reported  to  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  flames  from  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  chanting  to  his  own  lyre  verses  on  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.  The  truth  of  this  story  is 
doubtful,  but  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  and 
Nero  sought  to  assign  the  odium  of  the  conflagra- 
tion to  the  Christians,  many  of  whom  were  put  to 
death.  Having  killed  Poppsea  by  a  kick  when  she 
was  wkh  child,  Nero  proposed  to  marry  Antonia, 
his  adopted  sister,  and  on  her  refusal  ordered  her 
to  be  put  to  death.  He  then  married  Statilia 
Messalina,  whose  husband  Yestiiius  he  had  assas- 
sinated for  marrying  Messalina  after  the  emperor 
had  cohabited  with  her. 

The  jurist  Longinus  was  exiled,  and  the  most 
virtuous  citizens  were  put  to  death.  In  the  midst 
of  these  sad  events  Nero's  ambition  seemed  to  be 
to  excel  in  circus  games.  He  went  to  Greece  to 
show  his  ability  as  musician  and  charioteer  in  the 
Olympian  games,  returning  to  Rome  in  great  pomp 
as  victor.  The  formidable  insurrection  which  broke 


out  in  Gaul  alarmed  Nero,  and  deserted  by  the 
pretorium  guard  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Senate,  he  committed  suicide. 

It  was  during  Nero*s  reign  that  the  war  com- 
menced between  the  Jews  and  Romans  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  Nero  was  the  emperor  before  whom  Paul 
was  brought  on  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome ; 
and  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero 
Paul  and  Peter  are  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  early  Christians  thought  that 
Nero  would  return  as  Antichrist ;  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  find  his  name  in  the  mystic  number  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  18:18). 

NEST  (Heb.  Ip,  kane,  from  ^51?,  kaw-nanT^ 
to  build;  Gr.  KaraaK^vuat^^  kat-oM-kay'-no-Mty  «•- 
campmenty  a  perch).  The  following  are  Scripture 
references  to  the  nests  of  birds :  The  law  (Deut. 
22:6,  7)  directs  that  if  anyone  found  a  bird*s  nest 
by  the  road  upon  a  tree  or  upon  the  ground,  with 
young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  mother  sitting  upon 
them,  he  was  to  let  the  mother  go.  The  liking  of 
the  eagle  for  localities  removed  from  man  and 
commanding  a  wide  view  is  referred  to  in  Job  39: 
27,  28,  **  Doth  not  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  com- 
mand, and  make  her  nest  on  high  f  *'  etc.  The 
loftiness  of  the  eagle's  nest  was  proverbial ;  it  was 
**  among  the  stars  "  (Obad.  4).  The  rock  dove  in 
Palestine  often  builds  a  nest  on  cliffs  over 
abysses  (Jer.  48:28). 

Fifirnrative.  "  To  die  in  one's  nest  **  (Job  29: 
1 6)  seems  to  mean  in  the  bosom  of  one*s  family, 
with  children  to  succeed  him.  "  To  make  his  nest 
as  high  as  the  eagle  **  was  a  phrase  by  which  the 
prophets  reproved  the  pride  and  ambition  of  men 
(Jer.  49:16 ;  Hab.  2:9).  The  figure  of  the  par^ 
triage  **  garnering  young  which  she  hath  not 
brought  forth**  (Jer.  17:11,  marg.)  is  applied  to 
one  who  gathers  riches  unlawfully ;  the  robbing 
of  a  nest  in  the  absence  of  the  parent  birds  is 
symbolical  of  an  easy  victory  (Isa.  10:14);  the  do- 
minion exercised  over  the  surrounding  nations  by 
Assyria  is  Sjrmbglized  under  the  figure  of  a  cedar  cil 
Lebanon,  in  whose  boughs  all  the  fowls  of  heaven 
mado  their  nests  (Ezek.  81:8-6;  comp.  Dan. 
4:21). 

NET,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words,  and  the  frequency  of  images  de- 
rived from  them  show  that  nets  were  much  used 
by  the  Hebrews  for  fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting. 

1.  Fishixigr  Nets.  Of  fish  nets  among  the 
Hebrews  we  have  no  direct  information,  but  it  is 
likely  that  they  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. These  used  two  kinds — the  drag  net^  with 
floats  on  the  upper  edge  and  leads  on  the  lower 
edge  to  keep  it  close  to  the  bottom  (Isa.  19:9).  It 
was  sometimes  let  down  from  a  boat,  while  those 
who  pulled  it  usually  stood  on  the  shore.  In  lake 
fishing  the  net  is  cast  from  and  drawn  into  the 
boat,  except  in  case  of  a  large  draught,  when  the 
fishermen  dragged  the  net  after  their  boats  to  the 
shore  (John  21:6,  8).  A  smaller  net  was  some- 
times used  for  fishing  in  shallow  water.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  pole  on  either  side;  and  the 
fisherman,  holding  a  pole  in  each  hand,  thrust  it 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fish  passed  over  it.    This,  or  a 
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smaller  landing  net,  was  used  to  land  fish  wounded 
with  a  spear  or  caught  by  a  hook. 

2.  Fctwhng  Nets.  The  Egyptians  used  the 
trap  and  the  dap-net.  **  The  trap  was  generally 
Doade  of  network,  strained  over  a  frame.  It  con- 
sisted  of  two  semicircular  sides  or  flaps  of  equal 
size,  one  or  both  moving  on  the  common  bar,  or 
axis,  upon  which  they  lested.  When  the  traps 
were  set  the  two  flaps  were  kept  open  by  means 
of  strings,  probably  of  catgut,  which,  the  moment 
the  bait  that  stood  in  the  center  of  the  bar  was 
touched,  slipped  aside,  and  allowed  the  two  flaps 
to  collapse,  and  thus  secured  the  bird.  Another 
kind,  which  was  square,  appears  to  have  closed 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  its  construction  was  dif- 
ferent, the  framework  running  across  the  center, 
and  not,  as  In  the  others,  round  the  edges  of  the 
trap.  The  clap-net  was  of  different  forms,  though 
on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  traps.  It 
consisted  of  two  sides,  or  frames,  over  which  the 
network  was  strained;  at  one  end  was  a  short 
rope,  which  was  fastened  to  a  bush  or  a  cluster  of 
reeds,  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable 
length,  which,  as  soon  as  the  bird  was  seen  feed- 
ing  in  the  area  of  the  net,  was  pulled  by  the  fowl, 
era,  causing  the  two  sides  to  collapse  **  (Wilkinson, 
Ane,  &ifpt.,  ii,  op.  180,  182). 

3.  Himtill^:  XletS.  These  were  of  universal 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  were  probably,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  of  two  kinds — one,  a  long 
net,  furnished  with  several  ropes,  and  supported 
on  forked  poles,  varying  in  length  to  correspond 
with  the  inequalities  .of  the  ground  over  which  it 
was  extended.  The  other  was  smaller  and  used 
for  stopping  gaps,  and  is  probably  alluded  to  in 
Job  19:6;  Psa.  140:5;  Isa.  51:20. 

4.  "Net"  (fleb.  '^'y^,  saw-bowk",  twined)  is 
applied  to  network  or  latticework,  especially  round 
the  capitals  of  columns  ('^network,  wreathen 
work,"  etc.,  1  Kings  7:18,  20,  41,  42;  2  Kings  26: 
17 ;  2  Chron.  4:12, 18 ;  Jer.  62:22,  23),  and  also  be- 
fore  a  window  or  balcony  ("lattice,"  2  Kings  1:2). 

^^^nrative.  The  spreading  of  the  net  Is  an 
appropriate  image  of  the  subtle  devices  of  enemies 
(Psa.  9:16  ;  10:9;  26:16,  etc.).  "  Fishes  taken  in 
an  evil  net "  (Prov.  9:12)  is  figurative  of  men  sud- 
denly  overtaken  of  evil,  the  unexpected  sudden- 
ness of  the  capture  being  the  point  of  comparison. 
•*A  wild  bull  (antelope)  in  a  net"  (Isa.  61:20)  is 
the  figure  of  one  exhausted  with  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  release  himself.  Being  caught  in  a  net 
represents  the  unavertable  vengeance  of  God  (Lam. 
1:13;  Ezek.  12:13;  flos.  7:12).  In  Hab.  1:14-16 
"hooks"  and  *nets"  are  great  and  powerful 
armies  by  which  the  Chaldeans  gained  dominion 
over  lands  and  peoples  and  brought  home  the 
spoil  To  ••sacrifice  unto  the  net"  (v.  16)  Is  to 
attribute  to  the  means  which  he  has  employed  the 
honor  due  to  God. 

NETHAN'EEL  (Heb.  ^N-P.?,  neth^n-aie', 
gi9€Hof  Ood). 

1.  fhe  son  of  Zuar,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  at  the  exodus  (Num.  1:8;  2:6 ;  7:18,  23; 
10:16),  a  C.  1210. 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  David^s  father 
(1  Chron.  2:14),  B.  G.  about  1026. 

dw  One  of  the  priests  who  **  blew  the  trumpets 
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before  the  ark"  when  it  was  brought  from  the 
house  of  Gbed-edom  (1  Chron.  16:24),  B.  C.  about 
989. 

4.  A  Levite,  and  father  of  the  scribe  Shemaiah 
(1  Chron.  24:6). 

5.  The  fifth  son  of  Gbed-edom,  and  one  of  the 
porters  of  the  temple  appointed  by  David  (1  Chron. 
26:4),  B.  C.  before  960. 

6.  One  of  the  princes  commissioned  by  King 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  17:7),  B.  C.  about  870. 

7.  One  of  the  chief  Levites  who  made  offerings 
when  the  observance  of  the  passover  was  renewed 
by  King  Josiah  (2  Chron.  86:9),  B.  C.  about  621. 

S.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Pashur  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  10: 
22),  B.  C.  466. 

9.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Jedaiah  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neh.  12:21),  B.  C.  before  446. 

10.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  12:36). 

NETHANI'AH  (Heb.  njjrj,  neOran-yaw', 
given  of  Jehovah\ 

1.  The  son  of  Elishama  and  father  of  Ishmael, 
who  murdered  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  25:23,  25 ;  Jer. 
40:8,  14,  15 ;  41:1,  sq.)  He  was  of  the  royal  fam* 
ily  of  Judah,  B.  C.  before  686. 

2.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Asaph  the  minstrel 
(1  Chron.  26:2).  He  was  chief  of  the  fifth  divi- 
sion of  the  temple  musicians  (v.  12),  B.  C.  about 
961. 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  accompany  the  **  princes "  who  were  to  teach 
the  law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  17:8),  B.  C. 
869. 

4.  The  father  of  Jehudi,  which  latter  was  sent 
by  the  princes  to  request  Baruch  to  read  the  roll 
to  them  (Jer  86:14X  B.  C.  about  606.  . 

NETHINIM  (Heb.  IT^,  naw-theen',  out  given, 
i.  e.,  to  the  temple),  the  name  given  to  those  who 
were  set  apart  to  do  the  menial  work  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

1.  Ori£:in  and  Duties.  As  eariy  as  the  time 
of  Joshua  the  Gibeonites  had  been  appointed  to 
act  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  sanctuary  (Josh.  9:21),  and  thus  became  the 
original  Nethinim.  As  these  Gibeonites  were 
greatly  decreased  in  numbers  by  the  persecutions 
of  Saul  and  in  the  massacre  at  Nob  (I  Sam.  22:1- 
1 9),  and  as  the  service  as  arranged  by  David  re- 
quired an  increase  of  menial  servants,  "  Bavid  and 
the  princes  gave  the  Nethinim  for  the  service  of 
the  Levites"  (Ezra  8:20).  These  were,  probably, 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  become  proselytes,  and 
are  called  Nethinim  in  post-exilian  times  (1  Cliron. 
9:2;  Ezra  2:43;  7:7;  Neh.  7:46).  Being  given  to 
the  Levites,  their  duty  was  to  relieve  the  latter  of 
every  menial  and  laborious  work  connected  with 
the  temple,  such  as  drawing  wood,  carrying  water, 
etc.  No  prescribed  list  of  duties  is  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  these  servants  were  entirely  at  the 
disDosal  of  the  Levites. 

2.  Number,  ReTenne,  Position,  etc.  The 
first  Nethinim,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  tho 
Levites,  who  were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  Bona 
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(Num.  3:9 ;  8:19).  These  were,  as  already  men- 
tioued,  relieved  by  the  Gibeonites.  For  cooTen- 
ience  they  most  probably  lived  near  the  temple, 
and  were  supported  by  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Only  six  hundred  and  twelve  Nethinim  re- 
turned from  Babylon — three  hundred  and  nmety- 
two  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:58 ;  Neh.  7:60),  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  with  Ezra  (Ezra  8:20), 
under  the  leadership  of  Ziha  and  Gispa  (Neh.  11: 
21),  who,  as  their  foreign  names  indicate,  were 
of  their  own  body.  Some  of  the  Nethinim  lived 
in  Ophel,  which  they  helped  to  rebuild  (8:26; 
11:21),  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  temple; 
while  others,  as  before  the  exile,  dwelt  in  the 
Levitical  cities  (Ezra  2:70).  They  were  governed 
by  a  chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezra  2:48 ;  Neh.  7: 
46).  Like  the  other  sacred  ministers  they  were 
exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Persian  satrap 
(Ezra  7:24),  and  were  supported  from  the  temple 
treasury  and  the  second  tithes.  Though  they  con- 
formed to  the  Jewish  religion  (Exod.  12:48;  Deut 
29:11;  Josh.  9:21;  Neh.  10:28)  they  occupied  a 
very  low  position,  being  reckoned  below  the  Marn- 
ier ^  or  illegal  offspring  (Mishna,  Kiddwhin^  iii,  12; 
iv,  1;  Jeoamoih,  ii,  4).  According  to  Jewish 
authorities  they  were  restricted  to  intermarriage 
among  themselves,  and  if  a  Jew  or  Jewess  mar- 
ried one  of  them,  the  issue  shared  in  all  the  dis- 
qualifications of  the  Nethinim ;  and  they  were  not 
exempted  from  military  service  when  newly  mar- 
ried. If  a  woman  was  suspected  of  being  deflow- 
ered, or  if  she  had  an  illegitimate  chil^  it  was 
ascribed  to  a  Nathin^  and  offspring  took  the  de- 
graded position  of  the  Nathin^  unless  the  mother 
could  bring  proof  as  to  other  fatherhood.  The 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice  was  invalid  if  one  of 
the  members  was  a  NcUhin^  as  he  was  not  to  be 
considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  congregation 
specified  in  Lev.  4:18;  Num.  85:24.  Eventually 
they  appear  to  have  been  merged  in  the  Jewish 
population,  as  no  allusion  to  them  occurs  either  in 
the  Apocrypha  or  the  New  Testament 

NETOTHAH  (Heb.  fTO-J,  net-o-faw',  dutU- 
lation\  a  place  in  Judah,  near  Bethlehem,  fifty-six 
of  whose  people  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
captivity  (Ezra  2:22;  Neh.  7:26).  Mahari  and 
Heleb  (or  Heldai),  two  of  David*s  guard,  were  from 
Netophah  (1  Chron.  27:18,  16),  as  well  as  one  of 
the  captains  who  remained  under  arms  near  Jeru- 
salem after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(9:16). 

NETOPH'ATHL    See  Netophathitcs. 

NETOTH  ATHITES  (Heb.  T?-??,  han^nel- 
o-fcno-ihee^^  the  Netophaihite ;  except  Neh.  12:28 
T»Db3,  A.  V.  "Netophathi,''  R.  V.  "the  Neto- 
phathitcs **)t  inhabitants  of  Netophah,  which  was 
near  Bethlehem  or  connected  with  it  (Neh.  7:26 ; 
comp.  1  Chron.  2:54),  and  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  Judah,  since  Maharai  the  Netophathite  was  a 
Zarhite  (1  Chron.  27:18;  comp.  Josh.  7:17),  and 
Heldai  the  Netophathite  was  "of  Othniel"  (1  Chron. 
27:15;  comp.  Judg.  1:9-18).  Netophah  itself  is 
mentioned  only  in  Ezra  2:22 ;  Neh.  7:26 ;  but  as 
two  of  David^s  men,  Maharai  and  Heldai,  just  men- 
tioned, were  Netophathitcs,  the  town  must  have 
existed  long  before.    The  Jewish  authors  have  a 


tradition  "  that  the  Netophathites  slew  the  guards 
which  had  been  placed  by  Jeroboam  on  the  road 
leading  to  Jerusalem,  to  stop  the  passage  of  the 
first  fruits  from  the  country  villages  to  the  tem- 
ple. .  .  .  Jeroboam's  obstruction,  which  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea.  .  . . 
was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on  the  23d  Sivan,** 
which  Is  said  to  be  still  retained  in  the  Jewish 
calendar.  The  Mishna  mentions  "  oil  of  Netophah  ** 
and  valley  of  "Beth  Netophah.**  Gesenius  (Lex.^ 
twelfth  edition)  thinks  it  may  have  been  Bet  Net- 
tif :  this  Smith  (Bib.  Diet.)  thinks  too  far  from 
Bethlehem,  and  proposes  Antdbeh  or  Om  2\tb€L, 
two  miles  N.  E.  of  Bethlehem. 

NETTLES.    See  Veoetablb  Kingdom. 

NETWORK.  1.  (Heb  nC-l,  reh'^thdh,  n^\ 
the  grate  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (Exod.  27: 
4 ;  88:4). 

2.  (Heb.  ^?^,  $eb-aw.ka»'),  the  plaited  work 
around  the  two  court  pillars  of  the  temple  H  Kings 
7:18,  20,  42),  which,  according  to  Keil  (Com.,  in 
loc.),  was  formed  of  seven  cords  pUited  together 
in  the  form  of  festoons  (comp.  Jer.  52:22,  23). 

3.  (Heb.  nin,  khore,  yfhlte,  Isa.  19:9,  marg. 
"  white  works  "),  the  general  name  for  cotton  fab- 
rics, or  the  different  kinds  of  byssus  that  were 
woven  in  EgypL 

NEVER.    See  Glossary. 

NEW  BIRTH,  the  technical  expression  fre- 
quently  used  for  regeneration  (q.  v.). 

NEW  MOON.    See  Festivals,  I,  6. 

NEWLY.    See  Glossary. 

NEWNESS  (Gr.  KGivdrtK,  kahee-not'-ace),  a 
new  state  of  spirit  or  life  in  which  the  Spirit 
places  the  believer  (Rom.  6:4 ;  7:6). 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    See  Testament. 

NEW  YEAR,  or  FEAST  OF  TRUM- 
PETS.   See  Festivals,  I,  2. 

NEZI'AH  (Heb.  n^^S,  nets-ee^-akh,  mu9tri(nu\ 
one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants  accom- 
panied Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  2:54 ;  Neh. 
7:56),  B.  G.  about  536. 

NE'ZIB  (Heb.  ^''^?,  nei9-eeb',  a  statue,  or  idol), 
a  town  on  the  lowland  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Ashnah  and  Keilah  (Josh.  15:48).  The 
snme  as  Beit  Numb^  and  five  miles  from  Beit 
Jibrin,  and  containing  many  ruins  and  massive 
foundations. 

NIB^HAZ,  an  Avite  deity  (2  Kings  17:81).  See 
Gods,  False. 

NIB'SHAN  (Heb.  1^??,  nib-*hawn\  /ertiU\ 
a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  Engedi  (Josh.  16:62),  but 
location  not  definite. 

NICA'NOR  (Gr.  N/icdvwp,  mk-an^-ore,  vicior\ 
a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  6:5). 

NrCENE  CREED.    See  Creed. 

NICODE^MUS  (Gr.  HtMtjfKK,  nik-od'-cjf-num, 
vietorioiu). 

1.  Family.  His  family  is  unknown,  though 
some  recognize  him  as  Nicodemus  Ben  Gorion,  the 
brother  of  Josephus  the  historian.  This  Nicode> 
mus  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  counted 
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one  of  the  thre«  richest  men  of  Jerusalem.  But 
it  was  said  that  he  afterward  became  poor ;  and 
his  dao^ter  was  seen  gathering  barleycorns  for 
food  from  under  the  horses*  feet  Some  have 
conjectured  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  perse- 
cutions he  received  for  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity (Whedon,  Com.^  John  8:1). 

2,  I^ersonal  History.    (1)  Interview  with 
/eras.     Nicodemus  was  a  Pharisee  and  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin.    Being  convinced  by  his  miracles 
tiiat  Jesus  was  a  **  teacher  come  from  God,"  he 
sought  an   interview  with  him;  but  fear  of  the 
Jews  and  a  regard  for  his  reputation,  no  doubt, 
influenced  him   to  make  the  visit  by  night.     He 
opened  the  conversation  by  an  announcement  of 
hid  belief  in  Christ^s  divine  mission,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  declaration  of  the  wonderful  doctrine 
of  the  new  birth  (John  8:1-10).    Jesus  also  main- 
tained that  this  doctrine  of  regeneration  should  be 
accepted  upon  his  own  divine  authority  (vers.  10- 
\%\  and  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of  responsibil- 
ity for  unbelief  (vers.  18-21),  and  "seems  to  have 
closed  the   interview  with  an  admonition  that  a 
eood   conscience  is  the  basis  of  true  courage*' 
(Whedon,    Com,^    in   loc).     (8)  Defends   Jefni. 
When,  upon  a  later  occasion,  the  officers  sent  to 
apprehend  Christ  returned  without  him,  and  were 
reproached  by  the  rest  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Nicodc- 
mos  said  to  them,  "  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man 
before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doelh  ?  ** 
His  timid  word  is  answered  by  taunts,  "  Art  thou 
also  of  Galilee  ?  *'  and  the  old  ignorant  dogmatism, 
** Search  and  look:  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no 
prophet*"  (7:46-52).    (8)  At  Christ*!  burial    Per- 
haps  enconraf^  by  the  example  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  Nicodemus  assisted  at  the  burial  of 
Jesus.     He  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred  pounds'  weight,  to  anoint  the 
body,  and  assisted  in  its   embalming  and  burial 
(19:39-42).     Nothing  further  is  known  of  Nicode- 
mus from  Scripture.    Tradition  adds  that  after  he 
had  thus  publicly  declared  himself  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  and  had  been  baptized  by  Peter,  he  was 
displaced  from  his  office  and  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

3.  Character.  ^  k  constituUonal  timidity  is 
observable  in  all  that  the  Gospel  tells  us  about 
Nicodemus ;  a  timidity  which  could  not  be  wholly 
overcome  even  by  his  honest  desire  to  befriend 
and  acknowledge  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  once  recognize 
in  him  the  promised  Messiah  ^  (FaiTar,  Life  of 
Christ,  p.  92X 

NICOLATTANS  (Gr.  NwcoXoinTf,  nik^-ah- 
ee^-tace),  a  sect  or  party  which  arose  in  the  apos- 
tolic period  of  the  Church,  and  is  twice  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  epistle  to  Ephesus  and  Pergamos 
(Rev.  2:6,  16).  In  the  former  passage  it  is  said, 
to  the  credit  of  the  church  in  Ephesus,  that  she 
shared  in  the  feelings  of  the  Lord  concerning  the 
Nicohutans,  and  viewed  them  with  the  hatred  which 
they  deserved.  In  the  epistle  to  Pergamos  (v.  16) 
the  charge  b  made  that  some  of  that  church  held 
to  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans,  who  are  compared 
to  those  who  **  hold  the  teachmg  of  Balaam,'*  etc. 
**  The  general  voioe  of  antiquity  accuses  them  of 
holding  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  offered  to 
idols,  imd  of  mixing  in  and  encouraging  idolatrous 


worship;  and  as  they  are  charged  with  denjring 
God  to  be  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  attributing 
its  existence  to  other  powers,  they  could  unques- 
tionably, on  such  grounds,  permit  themselves  so 
to  act,  and  thus  far  it  is  probable  that  the  accusa- 
tion is  not  ill-founded.  The  community  of  women 
was  another  doctrine  which  they  are  said  to  have 
adopted,  and  their  conduct  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  licentious "  (Imp.  Diet,  s.  v.). 
The  r^  origin  of  the  sect  will  perhaps  never  be 
ascertained  with  certainty. 

NICHOLAS  (Gr.  Nik6?uioc,  nik^'-ah-ot,  con- 
queror ofthepec^e),  a  native  of  Antioch  who  had 
become  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  He  was 
afterward  converted  to  Christianity,  and  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts  6:6).  By  some 
it  has  been  believed  that  the  sect  of  the  NicoUii- 
tans  was  founded  by  this  Nicolas,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  positive  evidence. 

NICOP^OLIS  (Gr.  "SucdTroXtc,  nik-op^-ol-is,  dtp 
of  victory),  a  city  to  which  Paul  refers  (Tit.  3:12), 
as  the  place  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  follow, 
ing  winter.  Titus  was  at  this  time  in  Crete  (1:6). 
There  were  several  cities  of  this  name,  which  leaves 
some  doubt  as  to  the  one  about  which  Paul  wrote. 
Of  the  three,  one  was  in  Thrace,  another  in  Cilicia, 
and  a  third  in  Epirus ;  the  latter  seems  the  most 
likely  to  have  been  meant.  This  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar  in  honor  of  a  victory  at 
Actium. 

NI^GEB  ((Jr.  N/yf/},  neeg'-er,  black),  of  Anti- 
och  (Acts  18:1).    See  Simkom,  6. 

NIGHT.    SeeTiMi. 

Fig^nratiTe.  The  expression,  '*  The  morning 
cometh,  and  also  the  night**  (Isa.  21:12),  is  thus 
interpreted  by  Delitzsch  (Com,,  in  loc.),  "even  if 
the  morning  dawns,  it  will  be  swallowed  up  again 
directly  by  night  And  the  history  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  such  an  answer.  The  Assyrian 
period  of  judgment  was  followed  by  the  Chal- 
dean, and  the  Chaldean  by  the  Persian,  the 
Persian  by  the  Grecian,  and  the  Grecian  by  the 
Roman."  Thus  night  stands  for  a  period  of  dis- 
tress or  trouble,  and  by  a  natural  extension  in  the 
same  line,  so  is  €U<Uh  or  the  grave  (John  9:4). 
"Children  of  the  night"  (1  Thess.  6:6)  are  those 
who  practice  the  deeds  of  depravity.  "  Night "  is 
also  used  for  a  time  of  ignorance  and  helplessness 
(Mic  8:6). 

NIGHT  HAWK.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

NIGHT  MARCHES.  From  Num.  9:21, 
"whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night  that  the 
cloud  was  taken  up  they  journeyed,"  it  is  evident 
that  the  Israelites  made  night  marches.  Such 
marches  might  have  been  made  either  to  escape 
heat  or  to  avoid  their  many  enemies — the  Amalek- 
ites,  Edomites,  or  Ammonites. 

NIGHT  MONSTER  (Hob.  rr^-^,  lee^eeth% 
Isa.  84:14,  marg.).  The  text  has  screech  owl 
(q.  v.),  but  the  marginal  reading  is  preferable.  See 
Animal  Kingdom. 

NIGHT  VISION  (Heb.  n)-^  ym^  khaw^ 

tons'  lah'-yel-aw,  Isa.  29:7;  Chald.  fc^J^^b  fc^lTH, 
khez-vav/  lay'.leh-yau),  Dan,  2:19,  etc.).  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  may  render  **8ome. 
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thing  seen  in  the  night  in  a  dream/'  khaw-eone' 
meaning  something  seen^  an  apparition.  Respect- 
ing Dan.  2:19,  '*Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto 
Daniel  in  a  night  vision,'*  Keil  (Com.,  in  loc.)  says : 
**A  vision  of  the  night  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
identified  with,  a  dream.  In  the  case  before  us, 
Daniel  does  not  speak  of  a  dream.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  dreams  may  be,  as  the  means  of  a 
divine  revelation,  dream  visions,  and  as  such  may 
be  called  visions  of  the  night,  but  in  itself  a  vision 
of  the  night  is  a  vision  simply  which  anyone  re- 
ceives during  the  night  while  he  is  awake." 

NIOHT  WATCH.    See  Watch. 

NILE,  Egypt's  one  great  river,  forms  by  its 
annual  overflow  the  cultivable  land  of  that  coun- 
try. The  name  "  Nile  '*  (Gr.  NeiAof ,  Lat.  M!u8y 
supposed  to  be  of  Iranian  origin,  signifying  "  dark 
blue  ")  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the  river 
is  frequently  referred  to  under  different  names 
and  titles. 

L  S/u^khore'iJleb.  ^in-^d,  ^ind,  ^TO,  dark, 
turbid\  seems  to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark 
color.  **That  the  Nile  is  meant  is  evident 
from  its  mention  as  equivalent  to  Fedr,  *the 
river,'  and  as  a  great  river  (Isa.  23:3);  from  its 
being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  prom- 
ised land  (Josh.  13:3;  1  Chron.  13:5),  instead  of 
*the  river  of  Egypt*  (Gen.  15:18);  and  from  its 
being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  2:18). 
If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile 
be  really  indicative  of  the  color  of  the  river,  it 
must  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  NUak,  *  blue  ' 
especially,  probably  *dark  blue,'  also  even  *  black,' 
and  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Indo-European 
equivalent  of  Shihor." 

2.  Yeh-oref  (Heb.  "Tc^^,  channel ;  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  Atur,  Aur,  and  the  Coptic 
eiero  or  iaro\  "in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the 
Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Daniel 
(12:6-7),  where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris 
(com p.  10:4),  is  intended  by  it.  In  the  plural  this 
name  is  applied  to  the  branches  and  canals  of  the 
Nile  (Psa.  78:44;  Ezek.  29:3,  sq. ;  30:12);  but  it 
is  also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a  general 
sense,  when  no  particular  ones  are  indicated  (see 
Isa.  83:21 ;  Job  28:10).  It  is  thus  evident  that 
this  name  specially  designates  the  Nile." 

3.  "The  river  of  Egypt"  (Heb.  ^T^^p?  ^?5, 
nah'-ar  mits-rah^'yim),  mentioned  with  the  Eu- 
phrates in  the  extent  of  the  land  promised  to 
Abraham's  posterity  (Gen.  15:18),  the  two  limits 
being  "the  river  of  Egypt,"  and  "the  river 
Euphrates." 

4.  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt"  (Heb.  tD?'!)?'?  bn?, 
fiakh'-al  miU-rah'-t/im,  stream  of  Egyp(),  "has 
generally  been  understood  to  mean  '  the  torrent ' 
or  *  brook  of  Egypt,'  and  to  designate  a  desert 
stream  at  Rhinocorura,  now  El-'Areesh,  on  the 
eastern  border.  This  name  must  signify  the  Nile, 
for  it  occurs  in  cases  parallel  to  those  where 
Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  34:5;  Josh.  15:4,47; 
1  Kings  8:66;  2  Kings  24:7;  Isa.  27:12),  both 
designating  the  easternmost  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  river  as  the  border  of  the  Philistine  territory, 
where  the  E^^ptians  equally  put  the  border  of 


their  country  toward  Kanaan  or  Kanana  (Oanaan). 
It  remains  for  us  to  decide  whether  the  nanoe  sig- 
nify the  *  brook  of  Egypt,'  or  whether  Nachal  be 
a  Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  The  Hebrew  word  nachal 
might  have  been  adopted  as  very  similar  In  sound 
to  an  original  proper  name  "  (Smith,  Bib,  Diet), 

5.  "  The  rivers  of  Cush",(Heb."0'0  ^^Tp^noA'- 
ar-ay  koash),  are  mentioned  only  in  the  singular 
prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  18.  From  the  use  of 
the  plural  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  the  con- 
fluents or  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  Delitzsch  (Com,, 
on  Isa.,  ch.  1 8)  says  "  the  rivers  of  CJush  "  are  chiefly 
those  that  surround  the  Cushite  Seba  (Gen.  10:7). 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  present  Sennar,  the 
Heroitic  island  which  is  inclosed  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Nile. 

6.  "The  sea"  (Heb.  tDJ,  yavrni,  Isa.  18:2;  Nah. 
3:8 ;  Job  41:31,  and  perhaps  Isa.  19:6),  so  known 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  time.  *'*The 
river 'clearly  applies  to  the  Nile  in  Isa.  19:5,  and 
there,  also,  in  a  parallelism  with  the  Nile  as  *  the 
sea.'  And  the  Nile  has  been  smitten  in  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  known  as  '  the  seven  streams,' 
five  of  those  streams  being  now  closed  from 
sight"  (Trumbull,  Kadevh-hameay  p.  848,  sq.X 
S^  Egypt. 

The  Nile  is  constantly  before  us  in  the  history 
of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  children 
were  cast ;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool, 
was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe  (Exod. 
2:8,  sq.).  When  the  plagues  were  sent,  the  sa- 
cred river — a  main  support  of  the  people — and 
its  waters  everywhere  were  turned  into  blood 
(7:19,  sq.). 

Scripture  Prophecies.  Isaiah,  hi  predicting 
the  future  decay  of  Egypt,  employs  metaphors 
taken  from  the  Nile  and  the  industries  dependent 
upon  it  (19:4-8).  The  kuig  of  Egypt  is  de- 
scribed (Ezek.  29:3)  as  a  "dragon  lying  in  the 
midst  of  many  waters,"  i.  e.,  the  crocodile,  the 
standing  symbol  of  Egypt  in  the  prophets  (comp. 
Isa.  51:9 ;  27:1 ;  Psa.  74:13).  The  figure  hi  Ezekiel 
(29:3)  is  to  represent  the  proud  security  m  his 
own  power  to  which  Pharaoh  gave  himself  up. 
Nahum  (3:8)  thus  speaks  of  the  Nile  when  he 
warns  Nineveh  by  the  ruins  of  Thebes:  "Art 
thou  better  than  ■  No-Amon,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round 
about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her 
wall  was  from  the  sea."  No-Amon  was  the  sacred 
name  of  Thebes,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Nile. 

NDI'RAH  (Heb.  5TJ^?,  nim-Tav)\  limpid),  a 
place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in  Num.  82:3  only, 
among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of  the 
"  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead."  If  it  ia 
the  same  as  Beth-nimrah  (v.  86)  it  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  By  Eusebius,  however,  it  is  cited  as 
a  "city  of  Reuben  in  Gilead."  A  wady  and  a 
town,  both  called  Nimreh,  have  been  met  with  in 
Bethenii/eh,  east  of  the  Lejah,  and  five  miles  N.  W. 
of  Kunawdl.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of 
Nimrin  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a  watercourse 
and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jordan  valley,  a  couple 
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of  miles  E.  of  the  river,  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Wady  Shoaib,  It  must  be  left  to  future  ex- 
plorers to  ascertain  which  (if  either)  of  the  places 
so  named  is  the  Kimrah  in  question  (Smith,  Bib, 

KIM'BIM  (Heb.  ^^^,  nim-rtemf^  a  stream 
of  Ike  leopards)^  a  very  fertile  tract  in  Moab,  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably,  Mr.  Grove  thinks, 
in  Wad^  Nemeirah.  Mr.  Porter  says  springs  ex- 
isted  near  fieth-nimrah.  These  waters  were  cursed 
(Isa.  15:6;  Jer.  48:84)., 

KIM'HOD  (Heb.  'TTTp?,  nim-rode^  the  name 
of  a  person  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  10:8;  1  Chron.  1:10)  who 
is  celebrated  as  a  great  hunter.  To  him  is  as- 
cribed  the  foundation  of  the  great  Babylonian 
empire  and  also  the  building  of  the  cities  which 
were  afterward  combined  together  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Nineveh.  He  therefore  becomes  also 
the  founder  of  Assyria,  and  this  country  is  there- 
fore called,  by  the  prophet  Micah  (5:6)  the  land 
of  Nimrod.  These  references  to  Nimrod  are  all 
difiBcult  to  explain.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that 
the  name  of  Nimrod  should  have  been  sought 
eagerly  in  all  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  in- 
scriptioDS  which  have  lately  been  found.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  Nimrod  was  the  hero  of 
the  g^reat  Babylonian  epic  The  name  was  then 
unread,  the  syllables  of  which  it  was  composed 
being  variously  read  Izdubar,  Gishdubar,  etc.  The 
name  is  now  known  to  be  Gilgames,  and  the  story 
has  no  connection  with  Nimrod.  Some  have  also 
connected  Nimrod  with  Ninus,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  city  of 
Nineveh.  But  this  is  equally  without  foundation. 
Even  if  such  a  connection  could  be  made  out  it 
would  in  no  wise  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
biblical  passages,  for  Ninus  is  too  plainly  a  myth- 
ical person  devised  to  explain  the  city  of  Nineveh. 
In  like  manner  the  theories  which  connect  Nimrod 
with  the  constellation  Orion  with  the  intention  of 
proving  that  Nimrod  is  simply  a  form  of  star 
myth,  roust  be  pronounced  without  any  basis  in 
fact  On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  say  much  of  Nimrod  which  may  at  all  be 
regarded  as  certain.  No  mention  of  him  occurs 
in  any  Babylonian  inscription,  and  no  person  with 
whom  he  may  even  be  compared  is  known  in 
Assyrian  history.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to 
observe  that  Nimrod  is  called  the  son  of  Cush 
and  is  not  made  the  son  or  descendant  of  Shem. 
Now  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  early  civiliza- 
tion of  Babylonui  and  of  Assyria  is  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Semitic  peoples  but  with  the 
Somerians,  who  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  Asiatic  Cush,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  Nim- 
rod still  continues  among  the  unexplained  prob- 
lems of  the  Old  TesUment— R.  W.  R. 

NIM'BHI  (Heb.  '^'3?,  nim^lue',  saved),  the 
grandfather  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  9:2,  14),  but  also 
briefly  called  his  father  (9:20;  2  Chron.  22:7). 

lllM'JSVJfi  (Gr.  Vivevl,  nin-yoo^y  the  Gre- 
cized  form  (Luke  11:82)  of  Nikkvkh  (q.  v.). 

inN'EVBH(Heb.  iT»r?,  nee-nev-ay' ;  Gr.  N/v- 
e«^,  fdm^yoo^m^;  also  N<vev/,  nin-yoo^\  the  name 
of  an  andent  dty.    Nineveh  was  situated  on  the 


left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  may  be 
roughly  located  at  the  bend  in  the  river  opposite  the 
modem  city  Mosul  (Hawsil).  It  was  called  by  the 
Assyrians  themselves  Ninua  and  also  Ninsl,  but  the 
origin  of  this  name  and  its  literal  meaning  are 
both  still  obscure,  though  several  theories  have 
been  propounded  to  account  for  the  name. 

L  History.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost 
in  the  past,  and  the  time  when  its  foundations 
were  Itud  will  probably  never  be  known.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  the  earliest  movements  of  men 
there  portrayed.  Nimrod  is  there  (Gen.  10:11) 
said  to  have  emigrated  from  Babylonia  northward 
into  Assyria  (see  R.  V.  or  A.  V.  marg.),  where  he 
founded  Rehoboth-Ir,  Calah,  Resen,  and  Nineveh. 
Of  the  other  cities  here  mentioned  comparatively 
little  is  known,  but  the  fame  of  Nineveh  spread 
over  the  whole  ancient  world.  As  Nimrod  is 
called  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  Nineveh  be- 
came the  capital  of  Assyria,  the  Old  Testament 
uses  the  expression  *Maud  of  Nimrod"  for  the 
entire  country  of  Assyria  (Mic.  6:6).  Tliat  this 
Old  Testament  statement  is  correct  in  tracing  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh  to  colonists  from  Baby- 
lonia there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  We  do  not 
possess  a  native  Assyrian  account  of  the  origin  of 
their  chief  capital  city,  but  every  hint  that  has 
reached  us  concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian 
civilization  connects  it  with  Babylonia.  The  city 
of  Nineveh  was  not  the  most  ancient  capital  of 
Assyria.  The  Assyrian  people  planted  their  place 
of  government  first  in  the  city  of  Asshur.  In  this 
city  the  plans  were  laid  for  the  earlv  raids  by 
Assjrrian  conquerors,  undertaken  for  plunder  only 
(see  Assyria).  Asshur  was  located  about  fifty 
miles  S.  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  About 
1820  B.  G.  Shamshi-Ramman  built  a  temple  at 
Nineveh,  and  again  about  four  centuries  later 
Asshur-uballit  erected  another.  This  indicates 
that  Nineveh  was  then  accounted  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  little  kingdom,  but  Asshur  still  re- 
mained the  capitaL  This  was  not  likely  always  to 
continue  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was 
located  too  far  south  in  Assyrian  territory,  and 
therefore  not  well  situated  for  defense  in  case  of 
attack  from  Babylonia.  About  1380  B.  C.  Shal- 
maneser  I  transferred  the  capital  from  Asshur  to 
Calah,  only  eighteen  miles  S.  of  Nineveh,  and  also 
located  on  the  Tigris.  The  capital  was  thus 
creeping, northward,  and  the  interest  of  this  same 
king  in  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  shown  by  his 
elaborate  restoration  of  the  Ishtar  temple  in  that 
flourishing  city,  and  besides  this  by  his  erection  of 
a  residence  for  himself  in  the  same  city.  In  884 
Asshumazirpal  became  king  of  Assyria,  and  up 
to  about  880  he  resided  in  Nineveh,  and  thence 
set  out  with  armies  on  various  campaigns  of  plun- 
der and  conquest.  During  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  erecting  a  vast 
palace  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Calah,  to  which  he 
then  transferred  his  residence,  and  Nineveh  was 
once  more  given  over  to  conmierce,  having  lost  the 
glamour  of  royalty.  Shalmaneser  II,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Asshumazirpal,  also  resided  in  Nine- 
veh for  abotit  twelve  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Calah  to  a  great  palace  which  he  had  been  erect- 
ing.   The  diief  glory  of  Nineveh  is  due  to  Sea* 
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nacherib  (705-681  B.  C.^  who  seems  to  have  loved 
the  city  with  the  same  frenzy  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
later  lavished  on  Babylon.  Asshurbanapal  (668- 
626  B.  C.)  also  did  much  to  extend  and  adorn  the 
capital  city,  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign  it  was 
probably  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world. 
But  its  gain  in  magnificence  and  in  the  fruits  of 
civilization  had  brought  also  moral  decay  and 
physical  feebleness,  and  its  weakness  soon  be- 
came known  to  the  whole  world.  It  had  grown 
rich  on  the  plunder  of  other  cities  all  over  western 
Asia,  and  wherever  the  name  and  power  of  Assyria 
were  known  there  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  hated. 
The  bitter  invective  of  the  thrilling  book  of  Nahum 
undoubtedly  voiced  the  pent-up  feelings  not  of 
Israel  only,  but  of  every  people  in  all  the  west 
The  city  of  Nineveh,  tottering  already  to  its  fall, 
was  taken  by  siege  and  assault  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  its  massive  walls  by  a  people  called  the 
Manda.    Their  attack  upon  the  capital  city  was 


long  forgotten,  and  when  Xenophon  passed  by  the 
heaps  of  ruins,  jeading  the  fniginents  of  his  ten 
thousand  home  to  Greece,  he  described  part  of 
the  mounds  under  the  name  of  Mespila — the  spot 
even  then  being  uninhabited. 

2.  Topography.  The  site  of  ancient  Nineveh 
is  now  marked  by  two  large  mounds — Kouyunjik 
and  Neby  Yunus — opposite  Mosul  These  mounds 
are  surrounded  and  joined  together  by  the  remains 
of  a  wall  extending  along  the  Tigris  for  two  and 
one  half  miles,  and  then  sweeping  inland  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile,  and  forming  an  irregu- 
lar trapezium  in  shape.  On  north  and  west  out- 
side these  walls  were  great  moats,  and  beyond 
these  again  vast  defense  walls  in  the  form  of 
semicircles  and  immense  round  towers.  The  As- 
syrians rightly  recognized  that  their  chief  city  was 
subject  to  attack  chiefly  on  those  sides,  for  the 
lowlands  about  the  river  on  the  south  and  east 
formed  no  likely  place  from  which  to  assail  the 
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made  while  the  troops  of  NabopolnsMr  were 
stripping  the  southern  provinces  from  the  Assyrian 
empire  (see  Nebuchadnezzar).  The  plunder  which 
the  Manda  secured  in  the  city  of  Nineveh  must 
have  surpassed  all  our  power  to  estimate.  The 
city  had  long  been  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
Assyria.  Its  merchants  had  made  great  sums  in 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  their  residences 
were  richly  adorned  and  filled  with  costly  jewels 
and  richly-colored  woven  stuffs  of  great  price. 
The  royal  plunder  filled  both  temples  and  palaces, 
and  was  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Whither  it 
was  scattered  we  may  only  conjecture.  When  the 
thirst  for  plunder  was  satisfied  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  temples  and  palaces  fell  into  one 
inoxtingtiishable  mass  of  niins.  The  unburnt 
bricks,  of  which  the  great  walls  were  partly  com- 
posed, soon  returned  to  the  shapeless  clay  of  which 
they  were  composed,  and  the  winds  brought  seeds 
to  propagate  grass  and  trees.  A  more  complete 
and  a  more  quickly  accomplished  ruin  has  rarely 
been  known.     The  very  location  of  the  city  was 


city.  The  history  sketched  above  shows  that 
their  view  was  correct,  and  that  the  city  was  at^ 
tacked  in  the  very  place  at  which  they  had  made 
the  most  elaborate  and  costly  efforts  to  make  the 
city  impregnable.  Its  defense,  however,  rested 
after  all  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  the  men  of  that 
period  were  unequal  to  it.  The  city  within  these 
walls,  known  to  us  as  the  real  Nineveh,  seems 
comparatively  small  when  placed  beside  the  state- 
ments made  both  by  classical  writers  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  size  of  Nineveh. 
Thus  Chesias,  as  reported  by  Diodorus  (iii,  2),  says 
the  circuit  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  stadia,  while  the  book  of  Jonah 
describes  it  as  a  city  of  three  days'  journey.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  both  these  cases  an  extended 
meaning  is  given  to  the  word  Nineveh.  A  clew  to 
this  extension  is  given  in  the  allusion  to  the  build- 
ing by  Nimrod  in  Gen.,  eh.  10,  where  the  cities  of 
Calah,  Resen,  and  Rehoboth-Ir  are  grouped  with 
Nineveh  and  called  the  "  great  city."  In  addition 
to  Calah,  some  eighteen  miles  S.  of  Nineveh,  we 
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Diu9t  also  include  the  mound  of  Eborsabad,  full 
five  hours  N.  E.  of  Nineveh  proper,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Dur-8harrukin  or  Sargon's-burg — the 
eity  built  b;  Sargon  II,  722-705  B.  C.  (see  Saroon), 
and  used  by  him  aa  a  royal  residence.  All  these 
cities  formed  hi  reality  one  whole,  and  must  have 
been  organized  into  one  great  scheme  of  defense. 
As  we  have  already  seen  above,  kings  were  con- 
stantly moving  from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
big  world  city.  These  mounds  have  all  been  more 
or  less  systematically  explored  by  successive  ex- 
peditions. The  first  successful  diggings  were  made 
by  Emil-Botta  In  1848,  and  his  best  results  were 
achieved  at  Khorsabad.  The  earliest  of  the  suc- 
cessful excavations  at  Kouyunjik  were  made  by 
Austin  Henry  Layard,  beginning  in  1845,  and 
carried  further  there  and  at  Nimroud,  (Calah)  by 
Russam  and  George  Smith.  At  Kouyunjik  were 
found  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Asshurbanapal, 
and  at  the  mound  of  Neby  Yunus  (the  mound  of 
the  prophet  Jonah)  were  found  a  second  palace 
of  Sennacherib  and  one  of  Esarhaddon.  At  Khor- 
sabad were  found  the  remains  of  an  immense 
palace  of  Sargon.  It  was  T-shaped,  and  the  main 
fa<^de  was  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  contained  more  than  two  hundred  rooms, 
many  of  which  were  elaborately  adorned.  From 
the  mounds  at  Nineveh  came  the  first  direct  records 
of  the  Assyrian  people,  and  from  them  came  also 
the  great  libraries  of  Asshurbanapal,  to  which'  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  people. 
See  AssTRiA.— R.  W.  R. 

NIWEVITE  (Gr.  N/vmVj/f,  nin-yoo-ee'-tace, 
Luke  11:80),  a  "man  of  Nineveh"  (Matt.  12:41). 

NI^AN,  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year, 
called  Abib  in  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  it  is  sub- 
Btitoted  only  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  (Neb. 
8:1;  Esth.  8-7).     See  Calendar;  Time. 

NIS'ROCH  (Heb.  ^O?,  Jtis-roke",  2  Kings 
19:87;  Isa.  37:38),  an  Assyrian  God.  See  Gods, 
Falsk. 

KITER.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

NO  or  NO-A'MON  (Heb.  fi^D,  no,  the  home  of 
Amcn^  poriiofi  of  Amon),  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient Thebes,  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
god  Anunon,  denounced  by  Jeremiah  (46:25).  It 
was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  and  was  a  hundred  and  forty 
stadia  in  circuit,  and  celebrated  for  its  hundred 

?ate8.  Its  ruins  are  the  most  notable  on  the  Nile 
I  became  celebrated  in  the  eleventh  dynasty,  and 
suffered  in  the  thirteenth  because  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Hyksos.  In  the  17th  century  B.  C. 
Amosis  liberated  the  country  and  it  reached  iu 
height  of  magnificence.  The  splendor  of  the  city 
departed  with  the  removal  of  the  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  the  Delu.  In  its  ruins  it  is  great. 
Its  temple  of  Kamak  is  a  marvel.  Its  archilec- 
ture  is  a  problem  of  mechanical  skill.  Its  great 
hall  contains  one  hunilred  and  thirty-f our  columns, 
the  loftiest  seventy-five  feet  in  height  and  twelve 
feet  in  diameter;  the  hall  itself  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy.five  feet  wide  by  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nme  feet  long.  Every  stone  a  book  and 
every  column  a  library  in  itself.  The  R.  V.  cor- 
rects some  terras  ol  reference  to  this  place.  In 
Jer.  46:25  **thc  multitude  of  No"  is  rendered 


"Amon  of  No ;  "  in  Nah.  8:8  the  "  populous  No  " 
is  changed  to  "  No-Amon." 

NOADrAH  (Heb.  ?Tn"^^»  n<Hid-yaw\  Jdio- 
vah  convenea), 

L  One  of  the  Levites  who,  with  Meremoth, 
Eleazar,  and  others,  weighed  the  silver,  gold,  and 
vessels  of  the  temple  brought  back  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  8:33),  B.  C.  about  457. 

2.  A  professed  prophetess,  who  seems  to  have 
joined  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  in  opposition  to 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  6:14),  B.  C.  about  445. 

NO^AH  (Heb.  tp  or  D^^,  no'-alch,  rett,  quieC). 

1.  The  son  of  Lamech,  and  tenth  in  descent  from 
Adam  (Gen.  6:28,  29).  Beyond  the  record  of  his 
birth  the  Scriptures  tell  us  nothing  of  Noah  till  he 
was  five  hundred  years  old,  wlien  it  mentions  his 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  (5:32 ;  6:10), 
B.  C.  perhaps  8100.  (1)  As  preacher.  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  race  had  for  a  long  time  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  God.  The  cause  of  their 
unrighteousness  was  the  intermarriage  of  the 
"sons  of  God"  (Sethites)  and  the  "daughters  of 
men"  (('ainites).  Jehovah  resolved  to  destroy 
the  human  race,  but  allowed  a  respite  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  Noah 
sought  to  bring  them  to  repentance  (Gen.  6:1-9; 
1  Pet.  3:20 ;  2  Pet.  2:5).  Thus  he  was  "  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,**  exercising  faith  in  the  testi- 
mony  of  God,  and  condemning  the  world  by  the 
contrasted  excellence  of  his  conduct  (2)  In  the 
ark.  At  length  the  cup  of  man's  iniquity  was 
full,  and  the  time  of  their  destruction  near  at 
hand.  Noah,  because  of  his  righteousness,  was 
exempted  from  extermination,  and  was  saved  by 
means  of  the  ark,  constructed  according  to  divine 
direction  (Gen.  6:14-22).  He  entered  the  ark  when 
he  was  six  hundred  years  old,  and  the  flood  com- 
menced on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second 
month  (7:6,  11),  kept  rising  for  forty  days  (vers. 
12,  15),  and  only  began  to  abate  after  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  (8:3).  On  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  the  ark  rested  on 
Ararat,  and  after  forty  days  Noah  sent  forth  a 
raven,  and  at  intervals  of  seven  days  (or  a  week) 
a  dove.  Finally,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  of  his  six  hundred  and  first  year,  Noah  re- 
moved the  covering  of  the  ark ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  following  month  he  returned 
again  to  dry  land  (8:4-19).  (8)  Koah's  tacrifioe. 
The  first  thing  that  Noah  did  after  leaving  the  ark 
was  to  build  an  altar  and  to  offer  sacrifice.  He 
took  his  offerings  from  every  clean  beast  and 
every  clean  fowl,  such  animals  as  were  destined 
for  man^s  food.  God  accepted  the  sacrifice,  and 
promised  no  more  to  waste  the  earth  with  a  plague 
of  waters,  but  to  continue  without  interruption 
the  regular  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year  (8:20-22).  Jehovah 
blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  pronounced  his 
superiority  over  the  inferior  creation.  All  living 
creatures  are  given  to  man  for  food,  with  the  pro- 
hibition against  eating  the  blood.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  security  of  human  life  against  ani- 
mals as  well  as  men.  To  give  Noah  and  his  sons 
a  firm  assurance  of  the  prosperous  continuance  of 
the  human  race,  God  established  a  covenant  with 
them,  and  gave  them  as  a  sign  the  "  bow  in  the 
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cloud"  (9:1-17).  (4)  Intoxioation.  After  this 
Noah  entered  upon  agricultural  pursuits,  and  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  vine.  Whether  in  ignorance 
of  its  properties  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  Noah 
drank  of  wine  until  intoxicated,  and  shamefully 
exposed  himself  in  his  tent.  Ham  saw  the  naked- 
ness of  his  father,  and  told  his  brothers  without, 
who  reverently  covered  their  father  with  a  gar- 
ment, walking  backward  that  they  might  not  see 
his  nakedness.  For  this  they  received  their 
father's  blessing,  whereas  Ham  reaped  for  his  son 
Canaan  the  patriarch^s  curse  (9:20-27).  (5)  Con- 
clofion.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  patri- 
arch but  the  sum  of  his  years :  *'And  Noah  lived 
after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
And  all  the  davs  of  Noah  wei^  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years:  and  he  died"  (9:28,  29).  (6)  Char- 
aoter.  The  character  of  Noah  is  given  in  a 
few  words  descriptive  of  htm  in  Gen.  6.9 :  **  Noah 
was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and 
Noah  walked  with  God ; "  i.  e.,  he  was  righteous 
in  his  moral  relations  to  God ;  blameless  in  his 
character  and  conduct  His  righteousness  and  in- 
tegrity were  manifested  in  his  walking  with  God. 

2.  (Heb.  W3,  no-aw',  motion\  one  of  tte  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  26:33),  B.  C.  1170.  As  their  father  had 
died  leaving  no  son,  the  daughters  applied  for  an 
inheritance  in  the  promised  land  in  their  father's 
right.  Moses,  under  divine  direction,  granted  their 
request  (27:1,  sq.),  and  this  promise  was  redeemed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  17:3). 

NOB  (Heb.  ^b,  nobe,  high  place),  a  sacerdotal 
city  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
Jerusalem.  It  would  seem  from  Isa.  10:28-82, 
that  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the 
north  and  within  sight  of  the  city.  Here  David 
applied  to  Ahimelech  for  bread,  after  he  fled  from 
Saul  (1  Sam.  21:1,  sq.),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  ark  was  then  located  there  before  being 
moved  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  6:1 ,  sq.).  A  company, 
of  the  Bcnjaroites  settled  here  after  the  return 
from  the  exile  (Neh.  11:32).  But  the  event  for 
which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scripture  annals 
■  was  a  frightful  massacre  which  occurred  there  in 
the  reign  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  22:17-19).  All  trace  of 
the  name  has  disappeared  from  the  country  long 
ago.  Jerome  states  that  nothing  remained  in  his 
time  to  indicate  where  it  had  been.  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  spot  with  which 
we  are  to  identify  the  ancient  locality.  Some  of 
the  conjectures  on  this  point  may  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  Eiepert's  Map  places  Nob  at  El-IsA- 
wieli,  not  far  from  AnAid,  about  a  mile  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem.  Lieutenant  Conder  argues  {Quar. 
Statement  of  the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,*' 
January,  1 876,  p.  84,  sq.)  that  Nob  is  identical  with 
MizPEH,  and  both  with  the  modem  Neby  Samvoil. 

NCBAH  (Heb.  nn'D,  tw'4,akh,  a  bark), 

1.  An  Israelite,  whose  family  is  not  named,  but 
who  probably  belonged,  like  Jair,  to  one  of  the 
families  of  Machirites  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
He  took  the  town  of  Kenath  and  its  villages  (Heb. 
"  daughters  '*),  and  gave  it  his  own  name,  Nobah 
(Num.  32:42),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

2.  The  name  given  by  the  above  to  the  town  of 
EenaUi,  after  bdng  taken  by  him  (Num.  82:42). 


NOPH  

NOBLE,  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  and 
two  Greek  words : 

1.  Yah-keer^  (Heb.  ^T?^,  cfcar,  rare\  a  term 
applied  (Ezra  4:10)  to  Asnapper  (q.  v.). 

2.  Par-tamT  (Heb.  Cn*^,  kindred  to  Lot. 
primua\  a  noble,  prince  among  the  Persians  (Esth. 
1:3;  3:1,  A.  V.  "princes"),  and  the  Jews  (Exod. 
24:11;  1  Kings  21:8,  etc.). 

3.  So-rakg'  (Heb.  'P*?P,  red<Uah%  a  vine  of  a 
finer  and  nobler  kind,  probably  so  called  from 
purple  grapes  (Jer.  2:21).^ 

4.  Yoog-en'-iice  (Gr.  evytviK^  well-bom\  noblo-' 
minded^  nobly  disposed^  and  thus  inclined  to  toler- 
ance, spoken  of  the  Bereans  (Acts  17:11);  weH- 
borrif  of  noble  race  (1  Cor.  1:26). 

5.  Kratf-i94os  (Gr.  Kpariaroq^  strongest^  a  tenn 
used  in  addressing  men  of  conspicuous  rank  or 
office  (Acts  24:3 ;  26:25). 

NOBLEMAN  is  represented  by  three  Greek 
words: 

1.  Toog-en^-ace  (Gr.  evyhijCj  well-hom,  and 
dvfl/HJiroc,  afUh'-ro-poSf  man)^  the  title  applied  In 
the  parable  of  the  talents  (Luke  19:12),  to  the  one 
who  tested  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  his  servants. 
He  is  represented  in  the  parable  as  a  man  of  noble 
descent,  as  a  vassal,  but  with  regal  power  over 
those  who  had  been  his  fellow-citizens  up  to  thai 
time. 

2.  Bas-xl-ee4cos'  (Gr.  PaatXiKdc,  regajt)^  the  officer 
or  minister  of  a  prince,  a  courtier  (John  4:46,  49)u 

NOBLES.    See  Princes. 

NOD  (Heb.  Tii,  node,  exUe,  flight,  unrest).  Its 
location  is  dependent  upon  that  of  Eden.  The  in- 
habitants of  Bussorah  and  of  Bushire  claim  that 
the  land  of  Nod  lay  between  these  two  cities  on 
the  northeast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  the  re- 
treat of  Gain  after  the  murder  of  Abel  (Gen.  4:16). 

NOa>AB  (Heb.  ^fo^  no^wb%  nobUiiy\  tli3 
name  of  a  Bedouin  tribe  mentioned  (1  Chron.  6: 
19  only)  in  the  account  of  the  war  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
against  the  Hagarites.  Nothing  more  is  definitelj 
known  respecting  them. 

NO^E  (Gr.  Nwe,no'-^A),  the  Grediied  form  (Matt. 
24:37,  88  ;  Luke  3:36 ;  17:26,  27)  of  Noah  (q.  v.). 

NO'QAH  (Heb.  ^^b,  no'-gah^  a  thining\  one  of 
the  sons  of  Bavid  who  were  bom  to  him  in  Jeru- 
salem by  other  wives  than  Bathsheba  (1  Chroo. 
3:7;  14:6),  B.  C.  after  1000. 

NO^HAH  (Heb.  ?Tn^3,  no-khavb",  ra£),  the 
fonrth  named  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and  the 
head  of  a  family  (1  Chron.  8:2). 

NOISED.    NOISOME.    See  Glossary. 

NON  (Heb.  fa,  nohn\  once  (1  Chron.  7:27)  for 
nun  (^^3,  noon),  the  father  of  Joshua. 

NOON.    See  Time. 

NOPH  (Heb.  Clb,  nofe\  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Egyptian  city  Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower 
Egypt.  It  was  probably  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  raised  by  Psammeticua 
into  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Its 
ruins  are  of  great  importance,  including  the 
colossal  statue  of  Rameses.    In  Hos.   9:6  the 
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Hebrew  name  is  Moph,  and  translated  Mkmphts 
(q.  T.X  which  is  its  Greek  and  Latin  form. 

NOTHAH  (Heb.  HCb,  no''fak\  blast,  vindy 
fiaetX  one  of  the  Moabite  cities  occupied  by 
Amorites  (Num.  21:30);  probably  the  same  as 
Kobah  (Judg.  8:11),  according  to  which  passage 
it  was  near  Jogbeha,  not  far  from  the  eastern 
desert,  and  still  existing  in  the  ruined  place  called 
NowikU,  northwest  of  AmmatK 

NORTH.  1.  (Heb.  tt^JT?,  meZ'^xuhreh^  scat- 
ierer.  Job  37:9.)  The  north  wind,  so  called  as 
dispersing  clouds,  and  bringing  clear,  cold  weather. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  heavens  were  considered  with  reference  to 
the  east.  Thus  to  a  man  facing  the  east,  the 
north  would  be  at  his  left  hand  (Gen.  14:16; 
Job  23:9).  Land  lying  to  the  north  was  consid- 
ered as  lugTheTy  and  to  the  south  as  lo%D€r  ;  hence 
to  trarel  northward  was  to  "  go  up  "  (Gen.  46:26 ; 
Hoe.  8:9 ;  Acts  18:22 ;  19:1),  while  to  travel  south- 
ward was  to  "  go  down  "  (Gen.  12:10 ;  26:2 ;  1  Sam. 
80:15,  16;  25:1;  26:2). 

2.  (Heb.  T^?,  Uavhfont^,  hidden),  the  northern 
quarter  of  tbe  heavens,  called  the  **  hidden,"  be- 
cause the  ancients  regarded  the  north  as  the  seat 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  in  contrast  to  the  bright 
and  sunny  south.  Thus  **Fair  weather  cometh 
out  of  the  north"  (Job  87:22);  literally  "gold 
cometh,"  which  our  version,  with  many  excellent 
authorities,  understands  as  meaning  the  golden 
splendor  of  the  firmament,  L  e.,  "fair  weather," 
Delitzsch  (Com.,  in  loc.)  thinks  that  a  contrast  is 
made  between  the  "  gold  "  mined  in  the  north  and 
•*  the  terrible  majesty  of  Jehovah."  The  reason 
that  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Media  were 
said  to  bo  north  of  Palestine  (Zeph.  2:13;  Jer.  1: 
14;  46:6,  etc;  Ezek.  26:7)  is  that  the  kings  of 
most  of  these  countries,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
deserts,  invaded  Palestine  chiefly  from  the  north 
side  by  way  of  Damascus  and  Syria.  By  "the 
princes  of  the  north  "  (Ezek.  82:30)  some  under- 
stand the  Tyriana  and  their  allies  (26: 16)  joined  with 
the  Zidonia^  "  The  families  of  the  north  "  (Jer. 
25:9)  may  mean  kings  who  were  dependent  on 
Babylon;  while  ''the  king  of  the  north"  is  the 
kmg  of  Syria,  as  opposed  to  the  king  of  the  south, 
viz.,  Egypt  (Dan.  1 1:6-16,  40).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  applied  to  the  north  wind  (Prov.  27:16;  Cant. 
4:16). 

NORTH  COUNTBY.  This  name  is  applied 
to  ^e  countries  lying  north  of  Palestine,  whence 
came  invaders  and  foes  (Isa.  41:26 ;  Jer.  1:14, 15; 
Ezek.  26:7).     See  North. 

NOSE,  NOSTRILS  (Heb.  ?!«,  af;  dual  tD-JSK, 
ap-pah-yeemf,  properly  hrecLthing  place,  Num.  11: 
20).  llie  same  Hebrew  word  sometimes  means 
anaer  (Prov.  22:24),  as  shown  in  the  breathing. 

FigliratiTe*  "  I  put  my  hook  into  thy  nose  " 
(2  Kings  19:28;  Job  41:2 ;  Isa.  37:29)  is  a  figura- 
tire  expression  taicen  from  the  custom  of  restrain- 
ing wild  animals,  and  means  to  control,  humiliate. 
"  Lo,  they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose  "  (Ezek.  8: 
17)  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  variously 
interpreted.  Some  understand  it  as  the  barsom, 
which  the  Pharisees  held  in  their  hand  while 
praying,  or  rather  in  front  of  the  mouth  as  a 


magical  mode  of  driving  demons  away.  Two  othet 
explanations  may  be  given — that  it  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  "  to  apply  the  twig  to  anger,"  in  the 
sense  of  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  second,  that 
of  Hitzig,  "  They  apply  the  sickle  to  their  nose," 
i.  e.,  by  seeking  to  injure  me  they  injure  them- 
selves (Keil,  Com.,  in  loc.). 

Tho  words  "  they  take  away  thy  nose  and  ears  " 
(Ezek.  23:26)  are  not  to  be  interpreted,  as  the 
earlier  expositors  suppose,  from  the  custom  prev- 
alent among  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  of 
cutting  off  the  nose  of  an  adulteress,  but  depict 
the  mutilation  of  prisoners. 

NOSE,  FLAT.    See  Diseases. 

NOSE  JEWEL.    SpeJEwiLBT. 

NOTABLE.    See  Glossary. 

NOTE.  (1)  (Heb.  pi^n,  IcTtaw-kak',  to  engrave), 
to  write  (Isa.  30:8);  (2)  "who  are  of  note"  (Gr. 
imoTifw^,  ep-if^-ay-mo8,  having  a  mark)  is  spoken 
of  Andronicus  and  Junia,  as  being  highly  re- 
garded by  the  apostles;  (3)  (Gr.  offfuidcj,  say-mi- 
b'-o,  to  distinguish),  to  mark  a  man  by  avoiding 
his  company  (2  Thess.  8:4). 

NOVICE  (Gr.  vt6<^vToc,  neKof -00409,  newly 
planted),  one  lately  converted,  not  yet  matured  in 
Christian  experience  ( I  Tim.  3:6).  Later  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  catechumens  preparing  for 
baptism. 

NUMBER,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.    See  Gods,  False. 

1.  Mode  of  Expressing:  Nnmbers.  "  Like 
most  oriental  nations,  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews  in  their  written  calculations  made  use  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  That  they  did  so  m 
post-Babylonian  times  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  Maccabacan  coins ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times.  But, 
though,  on  tbe  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  all 
existing  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  numerical  expressions  are 
written  at  length,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  variations 
in  the  several  versions  between  themselves  and 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evident  in- 
consistencies in  numerical  statement  between  cer- 
tain passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
that  some  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  originally 
in  vogue,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  fact 
misunderstood  by  copyists  and  translators.  These 
variations  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
alphabetic  method  of  writing  numbers." 

2.  Arithmetic  Although  we  know  but  little 
of  the  arithmetic  of  the  Hebrews,  they  must  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  science.  Thus 
we  find  addition  (Num.  1:26),  subtraction  (Lev.  27: 
18),  overplus  (Lev.  26:27;  Num.  3:46,  48),  multi- 
plication  (Lev.  27:16),  division  (26:60),  while /roc- 
iioTis  appear  frequently  (Gen.  47:24;  Lev.  6:16; 
6:6;  Num.  16:4;  Ezek.  4:11;  45:13).  The  pro- 
portions of  the  measurements  of  the  temple  in 
Ezekiel  presuppose  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
mathematics. 

3.  Representative  Nnmbers.  "  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
numbers  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  intended  to 
be  representative  rather  than  determinative.  Cer- 
tain numbers,  as  seven,  ten,  forty,  one  hundred, 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness. 
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Without  entering  into  St.  Augustine^s  theory  of 
this  usage,  we  may  remark  that  the  notion  of 
representative  numbers  in  certain  cases  is  one  ex- 
tremely common  among  Eastern  nations,  who  have 
a  prejudice  against  counting  their  possessions  ac- 
curately ;  that  it  enters  largely  into  many  ancient 
systems  of  chronology,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations  not 
only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  but  also  in 
those  of  the  later  Jewish  writers,  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  also  of  such  Christian  writers  as  St.  Augus- 
tine himself.  We  proceed  to  give  some  instances 
of  numbers  used  (a)  representatively,  and  thus 
probably  by  design  indefinitely  or  (6)  definitely, 
but,  as  we  may  say  preferentially,  i.  e.,  because 
some  meaning  (which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  un- 
derstand) was  attached  to  them.  1.  Seven^  as  de- 
noting either  plurality  or  completeness,  e.  g.,  seven- 
fold (Gen.  4:24) ;  seven  timesy  i.  e.,  completely  (Lev. 
26:24;  Psa,  12:6);  seven  (i.  e.,  many)  ways  (Deut. 
28:25).  2.  Ten  as  a  preferential  number  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law 
of  tithe.  In  Gen.  16:19  /«»  nations  are  named  as 
coming  to  Abraham^s  seed  *  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  universality,  without  exception,  of  unquali- 
fied completeness,  the  symbol  of  which  is  the 
number  ten.'  8.  Seventy^  as  compounded  of  7 
XIO — the  full  number  seven  and  the  perfect 
number  ten — appears  frequently,  e.  g.,  seventy/old 
(Gen.  4:24 ;  Matt.  18:22).  Its  definite  use  appears 
in  the  offerings  of  seventy  shekels  (Num.  7:13, 
19,  sq.);  the  seventy  elders  (11:16);  seventy 
years  of  captivity  (Jer.  26:11).  4.  Five  appears  in 
the  table  of  punishments,  of  legal  requirements 
(Exod.  22:1;  Lev.  6:16;  22:14;  27:15;  Num.  6: 
7  ;  18:16),  and  in  the  five  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan., 
ch.  2).  6.  Four  is  u.sed  in  reference  to  the  four 
winds  (Dan.  7:2)  and  the  so-called  four  corners  of 
the  earth;  the  four  creatures,  each  with  four 
wings  and  four  faces,  of  Ezekiel  (1:6,  sq.); 
four  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen.  2:10);  four  beasts 
(Dan.,  ch.  7,  and  Rev.  4:6);  the  four  equal-sided 
temple  chamber  (Ezek.  40:47).  6.  Three  was 
regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and  other  nations, 
as  a    specially  complete   and    mystic    number. 


7.  Twelve  (3X4)  appears  in  twelve  tribes,  twelre 
stones  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  twelve 
apostles,  twelve  foundation  stones,  and  twelve 
gates  (Rev.  21:19-21).  8.  Forty  appears  in  many 
enumerations — forty  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  24:18) ; 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  14:84) ;  forty 
days  and  nights  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  19:8).  9.  One 
hundred— one  hundred  cubits'  length  of  the  Uber- 
nacle  court  (Exod.  27:18) ;  one  hundred  men,  i.  e^ 
a  large  number  (Lev.  26:8) ;  Gideon's  three  hun- 
dred men  (Judg.  7:6) ;  leader  of  one  hundred  men 
(1  Chron.  12:14);  one  hundred  stripes  (Prov.  17: 
10,  etc.).  10.  Lastly,  the  mystic  number  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  (Rev.  18:18)"  (Smith,  Bib.  Did.), 
NUMBERS,  BOOK  OF.    See  Bible,  Books 

OF. 

NUN  (Heb.  yo,  noon,  a  fsh,  as  prolific),  an 
Ephraimite,  and  father  of  Joshua  (Exod.  38:11; 
Num.  11:28;  18:8,  16;  14:6,  30,  88;  26:66;  27: 
18 ;  82:12,  28,  etc.),  B.  C.  before  1210.  There  is 
no  account  given  of  his  life. 

NURSE,  NURSING  (Heb.  p?;,  yaw-naiif,  to 
ffive  milk  ;  once  1?NI,  av}-man%  to  ntpport,  foster^ 
Ruth  4:16).  It  is  clear,  both  from  Scripture  and 
from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  in  andent 
times  the  position  of  the  nurse,  wherever  one  was 
maintained,  was  one  of  much  honor  and  impor- 
tance (see  Gen.  24:69 ;  35:8 ;  2  Sam.  4:4 ;  2  Kings 
11:2 ;  3  Mncc.  1:20).  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
a  foster  father  or  mother,  e.  g.,  Num.  11:12  ;  Ruth 
4:1 6 ;  Isa.  49:28.  In  great  families  male  servants, 
probably  eunuchs  in  later  times,  were  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  boys  (2  Kings  10:1,  5). 

NURTURE  (Gr.  naideia,  pahee-dt'-ah,  Eph.  6: 
4).  "  The  whole  training  and  education  of  children 
which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  and 
morals,  and  employ  for  this  purpose  now  com- 
mands and  admonitions,  now  reproof  and  punish- 
ment. It  includes  also  the  care  and  training  of 
the  body  "  (Grimm,  Qr.-Eng,  Lex,,  s.  v.). 

NUTS.    See  Veuetabli  Kingdom. 

NYMTHAS  (Gr.  Nv^^f,  noom-feO',  nymph. 
given),  a  prominent  Christian  in  Laodicea,  whose 
house  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  (Col.  4:16). 


o 


OAK.  Worship  of.  Oak  groves  in  early 
times  were  used  as  places  of  religious  concourse ; 
alters  were  set  up  in  them  (Josh.  24:26) ;  Jacob 
buried  idolatrous  images  under  an  oak  (Gen.  86:4), 
probably  because  the  oak  was  a  consecrated  tree, 
no  one  would  presume  to  disturb  them  there. 
Idolatry  was  practiced  under  oaks  (Isa.  1:29 ;  67:5 ; 
Ezek.  6:13);  and  idols  were  made  of  oaks  (Isa. 
44: 14).    See  Vkgetable  Kingdom. 

Figurative.  The  oak  is  a  symbol  of  Israel 
(Isa.  6:13);  of  strong  and  powerful  men  (Amos 
2:0) ;  fading  oaks,  of  the  wicked  under  judgment 
(Ii«a.  1:30). 

OAR.    See  Ship. 

OATH.  1.  Bible  Terms.  Two  terms  are 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament  to  express  what 


we  understand  by  an  oath,  to  take  an  oath,  to 
swear,  1.  Aw-lavo'  (Heb.  ^9,  imprecation),  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  from  El,  the  name  of  God, 
and  so  to  call  upon  Ood.  Hence  the  word  quite 
naturally  passed  over  to  the  sense  of  imprecation, 
cursing,  in  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs  (Lev. 
6:1 ;  Num.  6:23 ;  Isa.  24:6 ;  Zech.  6:3,  etc.).  It  also 
means  a  sworn  covenant  (Gen.  26:28 ;  2  Sam.  21:7); 
an  oath,  as  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  a  statement  (Neh.  10:29;  Exod.  22:11). 
2.  Sheb-co^w'  (TKH^?,  from  the  Hebrew  3^5«, 
seven),  the  sacred  number.  To  "  sever  one's  self,'* 
or  to  do  by  sevens,  was  to  act  after  the  manner  of 
God  —to  give  what  was  done  a  peculiarly  sacred 
character — hence  to  make  oath  or  swear.    Solemn 
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agreements,  or  oaths,  were  often  accompanied  by 
a  sevenfold  action  of  some  sort,  e.  g.,  the  giving 
of  seven  ewe  lambs  by  Abraham  to  Abimelech 
(Gen.  21:30). 

2.  Nature  of  Oath.  Every  oath  contains  two 
dements,  viz.,  an  affirmation  or  promise,  and  an 
appeal  to  €rod  as  omniscient,  and  the  punisher  of 
falsehoods.  1.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath  is 
held  to  bo  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in 
Heb.  6:16,  viz.,  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine 
authority  to  ratify  an  assertion.  There  the  Al- 
mighty is  represented  as  promising  or  denouncing 
with  an  oath,  L  e.,  doing  so  in  the  most  positive 
and  solemn  manner.  2.  On  the  same  principle 
that  oath  has  always  been  held  most  binding 
which  appealed  to  the  highest  authority  both  as 
regards  individuals  and  communities,  (a)  Thus 
believers  in  Jehovah  appealed  to  him,  both  ju- 
dicially and  extrajudicially.  (5)  Appeals  of  this 
kind  to  authorities  recognized  respectively  by 
adjuring  parties  were  regarded  as  bonds  of  inter- 
national security,  and  their  infraction  as  being  not 
only  grounds  of  international  complaint,  but  also 
offenses  against  divine  justice.  8.  As  a  conse- 
qaence  of  this  principle,  (a)  appeals  to  Grod^s  name 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen  deities  on  the 
other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as  tests  of  alle- 
giance (Exod.  23:13;  84:6;  Deut.  29:12,  etc.). 
(6)  So  also  the  sovereign's  name  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  form  of  obligation  (Gen.  42:15;  2  Sam. 
1 1 :  11 ;  1 4: 1 9).  4.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or 
frivolous,  are  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  con- 
demned by  our  Lord  (Matt.  6:33 ;  23:16-22 ;  comp. 
James  5:12),  yet  he  did  not  refuse  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  high  priest  (Matt  26:63,  64). 

3.  Occasions.  The  Hebrews  used  oaths  under 
the  followingcircumstances:  1.  Agreement  or  stipu- 
lation for  performances  of  certain  acts  (Gen.  14:22 ; 
24:2,  8,  9,  etc.).  2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or 
obedience  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior(Eccles.  8:2; 
2  Chron.  36:13;  1  Kings  18:10).  8.  Promissory 
oath  of  a  ruler  (Josh.  6:26 ;  1  Sam.  14:24,  28,  etc.). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Ileb.  7:21).  4.  Tow 
made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  5:4).  5.  Judicial 
oaths.  Public  or  judicial  oaths  were  required  on 
the  following  occasions:  (a)  A  roan  receiving  a 
pledge  from  a  neighbor  was  required,  in  case  of 
injury  happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  himself 
by  oath  of  the  blame  of  damage  (Exod.  22:10, 11 ; 
1  Kings  8:31 ;  2  Chron.  6:22).  (6)  A  person  sus- 
pected of  having  found,  or  otherwise  come  into 
possession  of  lost  property,  was  to  vindicate  him- 
self by  an  oath  (Lev.  6:3)*.  It  appears  that  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  oath ;  a  false  witness,  or 
one  guilty  of  suppression  of  the  truth,  was  to  be 
severely  ponished  (Lev.  5:1;  Prov.  29:24;  Deut. 
19:16-19)1  (c)  A  wife  suspected  of  incontinence 
was  required  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num.  5:19- 
22).  But  this  ordeul  does  not  come  imder  the 
civil  administration  of  justice. 

4.  Forms  of  Oatns.  As  to  the  forms  of 
oaths,  the  Jews  appealed  to  God  with  or  without 
an  imprecation  in  such  phrases  as  '*  God  do  so  and 
more  also  if,'*  etc.  (1  Sam.  14:44);  "As  the  Lord 
hveth"  (1  Sam.  14:39;  19:6;  2  Sam.  15:21; 
1  Krogs  18:10);  "As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy 
soul  liveth *»  (1  Sam.  20:8);  "The  Lord  be  between 
Ibee  and  me  forever  "  (20:28) ;  "  The  God  of  Abra- 


ham judge  betwixt  us  "(Gen.  31.-53).  The  Jews 
also  swore  "by  heaven,"  "by  the  earth,"  "by  the 
sun,"  "by  Jerusalem,"  "by  the  temple"  (Matt. 
5:34;  23:16);  "by  the  angels"  (Josephus,  War, 
ii,  16,  4) ;  by  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons 
(Gen.  42:15;  1  &im.  1:26;  17:55;  2  Sara.  11:11; 
14:19).  The  external  manner  of  an  oath  was  as 
follows :  1.  Originally  the  oath  of  a  covenant  was 
taken  by  solemnly  sacrificing  seven  animals,  or  it 
was  attested  by  seven  witnesses  or  pledges,  con- 
sisting either  of  so  many  animals  presented  to  the 
contracting  party,  or  of  memorials  erected  to  testify 
to  the  act  (Gen.  21:28-31).  2.  Lifting  up  the 
hand.  Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  accused  (Gen.  14:22;  Lev.  24:14 ;  Deut.  83:40; 
Isa.  3:7).  8.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  It 
has  been  explained  (a)  as  having  reference  to  the 
covenant  of  circumcision ;  (6)  as  containing  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  that  of  phallic  symbolism,  i.  e., 
the  genital  organ  as  the  symbol  of  the  Gi-eator ; 
(c)  as  referring  to  the  promised  Messiah.  4.  Oaths 
were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  some 
understand  the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  toward  the  temple 
(1  Kings  8:31;  2  Chron.  6:22).  5.  Dividing  a 
victim  and  passing  between  or  distributing  the 
pieces  (Gen.  15:10, 17 ;  Jer.  84:18).  In  every  case 
the  oath  taken  before  a  judgment  seat  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  an  adjuration  by  the  judge,  and 
responded  to  by  the  persons  sworn  with  an  amen 
(Heb.  V.;N,  aw-mane'^  truly,  1  Kings  22:16;  Gr. 
ah  ciizaQ^  aoo  i'-paa^  "  thou  hast  said,"  Matt.  26:63, 
64). 

5.  Sanctity.  As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was 
carefully  inculcated  by  tiie  law,  so  the  crime  of 
perjury  was  strongly  condemned ;  and  to  a  false 
witness  the  same  punishment  was  assigned  which 
was  due  for  the  crime  to  which  he  testified  (Exod. 
20:7;  Lev.  19:12;  Deut.  19:16-19;  Psa.  15:4;  Jer. 
5:2;  7:9;  Ezek.  16:59;  Hos.  10:4;  Zech.  8:17). 

6.  CbxistiaiL  The  Christian  practice  in  the 
matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in  great  measure  on 
the  Jewish.  Thus  the  oath  on  the  gospels  was  an 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  placing  the 
hands  on  the  book  of  the  law.  The  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  interdiction  of  swearing  (Matt.  5:33, 
sq.)  was  that  "  Christianity  should  know  no  oath 
at  all.  To  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian, 
God  should  always  be  so  vividly  present  that,  to 
him  and  others  in  the  Christian  community,  his 
yea  and  nay  are,  in  point  of  reliability,  equivalent 
to  an  oath.  His  yea  and  nay  are  oath  enough  " 
(Meyer,  Com,,  in  loc.).  The  prohibition  of  swear- 
ing docs  not  refer  to  official  oaths,  but  to  private 
conduct,  for  none  of  the  oaths  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  are  judicial  oaths.  The  orientals  were  great 
swearers,  and  the  secondary  oaths  forbidden  by 
our  Lord  are  just  the  ordinary  profanities  of  their 
conversation.  In  these  they  avoided  the  use  of 
God's  name,  and  supposed  that  the  breaking  of 
these  oaths  did  not  constitute  perjury  (Smith, 
Bib.  Did.,  s.  v. ;  Imp.  Diet.,  s.  v. ;  Keil,  Arch.). 

OBADrAH  (Heb.  ^TP^^  o-had-yaw',  servant 
of  Jehovah;  lengthened  form,  injH^i?,  o^bad-yavf^* 
/too) 
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1.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Ahab, 
who  is  described  as  "  over  the  house,"  i.  e.,  ap- 
parently, lord  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor  of  the 
palace  (1  Kings  18:8),  B.  C.  about  876.  Notwith- 
standing his  position  he  *' feared  the  Lord  greatly," 
and,  during  the  persecution  of  the  prophets  by 
Jezebel,  he  concealed  one  hundred  of  them  in  a 
cave,  supplying  them  with  food.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  terrible  famine  that  visited  Samaria 
Ahab  and  Obadiah  divided  the  land  between  them 
to  search  for  pasture.  While  on  his  journey  he 
unexpectedly  met  Elijah,  who  commanded  him  to 
tell  the  king  of  the  prophet's  appearance.  Oba- 
diah hesitated,  fearing  death  at  Ahab*s  hands,  but 
when  Elijah  msisted  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey 
(18:5-16). 

2.  A  man  referred  to  in  1  Chron.  8:21,  in  an 
obscure  manner.  Keil  {Com.y  in  loc.)  and  Smith 
{Diet,,  s.  V.)  think  the  passaee  clearly  corrupt 
Dr.  Strong  (McC.  and  S.,  Ci/d.,  s.  v.)  considers 
that  Obadiah  was  a  son  of  Arnan,  as  the  LXX, 
and  Vulgate  have  it,  reading  **  his  son  "  instead  of 
**son8  of;"  and  identifies  him  with  Judah  (Luke 
8:26)  and  Abiud  (Matt.  1:18)  of  Christ's  genealogy. 

3.  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of  the 
five  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a  descendant  of  Issachar, 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron.  7:3). 

4.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of 
Saul(l  Chron.  8:88;  9:44). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah.  who  dwelt  in  one 
of  the  villages  of  the  Netophathites,  near  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  9:16).  He  is  named  as  one  of  the 
temple  porters  (Neh.  12:26),  B.  C.  about  446. 

6.  The  second  named  of  the  eleven  Gadite  war- 
riors of  renown  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  12:9),  B.  C.  before  1000. 

7.  The  father  of  Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron. 
27:19). 

S.  One  of  the  princes  whom  Jehoshaphat  em- 
ployed to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
17:7),  B.  C.  about  870. 

9.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  temple  repairs  ordered  by 
King  Josiah  (2  Chron.  84:12),  B.  C.  622. 

10.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who 
came  up  with  a  company  of  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  male  kinsmen  in  the  second  caravan  with 
Ezra  (Ezra  8:9),  B.  C.  about  457. 

11.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:5),  B.  C.  445. 

12.  The  Prophet.  As  to  the  person  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  Obadiah  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
and  the  traditional  accounts  of  him  in  the  rabbins 
and  fathers,  some  of  whom  identify  him  with 
Ahab's  pious  commander,  others  with  the  third 
captain  sent  by  Ahaziah  against  Elisha  (2  Kings 
1:13),  are  quite  worthless  and  evidently  false.  The 
prophecy  of  Obadiah  commences  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  destruction  with  which  the  Lord  has 
determined  to  visit  the  Edomites  (vers.  1-9),  and 
then  depicts,  as  the  cause  of  the  divine  judgment 
which  will  thus  suddenly  burst  upon  the  haughty 
people,  the  evil  which  it  did  to  Jacob  when  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  heathen  nations 
(vers.  10-14);  for  this  the  Edomites  and  all  na- 
tions will  receive  retribution  even  to  their  utter 
destruction  (vers.  15,  16) ;  then  follows  a  declara- 


tion of  the  victories  of  Jacob  (vers.  17-21).  He 
wrote  probably  B.  C.  between  586  and  581.  See 
BiBuc,  Books  of. 

03AL  (Heb.  bnt^,  o^bawl\  perhaps  bare\  a 
son  of  Joktan,  and  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
(Gen.  10:28),  B.  C.  after  2217.  The  locality  (called 
Ebal  in  1  Chron.  1:22)  where  they  settled  is  un- 
known. 

03ED  (Heb.  ^^,  o^HttW,  serving). 

1.  The  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  father  of 
Jesse,  the  father  of  D&vid  (Ruth  4:17;  1  Chroa. 
2:12),  B.  C.  4bout  1070.  The  name  of  Obed  oc 
curs  only  in  Ruth  4:1 7,  and  in  the  four  genealogies 
(Ruth  4:21,  22;  1  Chron.  2:12;  Hatt.  1:5;  Luke 
3:82). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Jarha,  the  Egyptian  slave 
of  Sheshan,  in  the  line  of  JerahmeeL  He  was 
grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mi^ty  men 
(1  Chron.  2:87,  88),  B.  C.  after  1016. 

3.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  11:47), 
B.  G.  about  1000. 

4.  One  of  the  gatekeepers  of  the  temple,  son  of 
Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron. 
26:7),  B.  C.  before  960. 

5.  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains  of 
hundreds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada  In  the  revolo- 
tion  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chron.  28:1),  B.  a 
842. 

03ED-Ea)0M  (Heb.  CriN-T^b,  o-ftoA'-nf. 
ormf^  servant  of  Edam), 

L  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Eorhites,  and  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  doorkeepers  (1  Chron.  16:18, 
24).  He  Is  called  a  OiUile,  or  Oaihite,  from  his 
birthplace,  the  Levitical  city  of  Gath-rimmon,  In 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  AOer  the  death  of  Uzzah  the 
ark,  which  was  being  conducted  from  the  house 
of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city  of  David,  was 
carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where 
it  continued  three  months,  during  which  time 
Obed-edom  was  greatly  prospered  (18:14).  It 
was  brought  thence  by  David  (1  Chron.  16:25 ; 
2  Sam.  6:12),  B.  C.  986.  It  was  Obed-edom,  the 
Gittite,  who  was  appointed  to  sound  **  with  harps 
on  the  Sheminith"  (1  Chron.  15:21;  16:5,88), 
He  is  probably  the  same  mentioned  in  1  Qiron 
26:4-8). 

2.  The  son  of  Jeduthun,  and  one  of  the  temple 
doorkeepers  (1  Chron.  16:88),  B.  C.  before  960. 

3.  A  person  who  had  charge  of  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  25:24),  B.  C.  about  788. 

OBEDIENCE,  as  a  branch  of  Christian  ethica, 
is  to  be  viewed  not  only  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  God  and  man  and  betweea 
man  and  society,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  man's  relation  to  him. 

L  Perfect  obedience  to  the  commandments  of 
God  must  be  the  object  of  our  constant  endeavors. 
The  imperfect  results  of  even  our  most  strenuous 
eflPorts,  however,  reveal  the  necessity  of  God's 
grace  in  Christ  Nothing  less  than  entire  self- 
surrender  to  God  and  reverent  trust  can  make 
this  grace  available  (see  1  John  1:6-10;  2:1-6; 
Rom.  8:20;  5:1 ;  6:1,  2,  et  al)  See  Law;  Atokb- 
mknt;  Faith. 

2.  Christian  obedience  also  inclades   that  of 
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fduldren  to  their  parents  (see  Luke  2:61 ;  Eph.  6: 
1,  2);  of  the  servants  to  their  masters  (see  Tit.  2: 
9,  10;  CoL  8:23;  Eph.  6:6);  proper  respect  to 
ciril  authority  (see  Matt  22:21;  Rom.  13:1-7); 
also  proper  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
ChoTch,  or  the  obligations  of  Christian  fellowship 
(Matt  18:17;  2  Cot,  6:14-18).  But  see,  further, 
Jni>GMK5T,  Right  or  Priyatk. 

LrrsRATURE. — Pope,  Comp,  of  Christ  Theol.y 
Tol.  iii,  225,  sq.;  Martensen,  Christ.  £ih.-^E,  McC. 

OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST.  This  embraces 
not  only  the  holy  life  of  our  Lord,  his  complete 
conformity  to  the  divine  law  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject as  a  man,  but  also  his  voluntary  acceptance 
of  his  sacrificial  sufferings  and  death  as  the  Sav- 
iour of  mankind  (see  John  8:46;  17:4-6;  Matt 
8:16;  Rom.  5:18;  GaL  4:4;  Phil.  2:7,  8).  The 
distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  however,  has  been  too  sharply 
drawn  by  many  theologians  and  made  the  basis  of 
artificial  theorizing.  Thus,  while  to  the  death  of 
Christ  is  ascribed  the  blessing  of  pardon,  to  what 
is  called  his  active  obedience  is  i^eferred  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  perfect  righteousness  to  believers, 
in  the  stead  of  their  imperfect  righteousness  (see 
Imputation).  But,  as  Van  Oosterzee  observes, 
"  the  very  doing  of  the  Lord  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  suffering ;  his  suffering,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  some  respects  his  highest  form  of  action.'* 
The  holy  life  of  Christ  is  essentially  connected 
with  human  salvation  because:  (1)  While  hin 
atonement  centers  in  his  death,  his  whole  life  was 
sacrificial,  and  the  offering  of  himself  even  in 
death  could  not  have  been  acceptable  without  the 
spotless  life  which  preceded  (see  1  Pet  1:18,  19). 

(2)  Christ  thus  became  in  himself  the  perfect 
manifestation  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
thus  in  his  self-denial  and  love  the  perfect  ideal 
of  righteousness  for  mankind  (see  John  14:6-9 ; 
18:14,  15;  1  Pet  2:21 ;  1  Cor.  11:1 ;  Phil.  2:4-12). 

(3)  He  IS  also  thus  fitted  to  be  the  "Second 
Adam,'*  the  source  of  spiritual  life  and  strength 
to  his  people  (see  John  10:10;  15:4;  Acts  8:15; 
1  Cor.  15:45).  (4)  Thus  also  Christ  achieved  his 
exaltation  to  the  throne  of  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom (see  Phil.  2:9-11 ;  Heb.  2:16-18). 

LmuuTURi. — Van  Oosterzee,  I>ogm,y  vol.  ii, 
650,  sq. ;  Pope,  Comp^  of  Christ.  TheoL,  ii,  265-267; 
Martensen,  Christ.  JSlh.,  vol  1,  p.  260,  sq.— K  McC. 

OBEISANCE.    SeeGLossABT. 

(VBIL  (Heb.  ^"^^T^,  o-hed',  mournful),  an  Ish- 
roaelite  who  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  herds 
of  camels  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  27:30). 

OBLATION  (elsewhere  rendered  "  offering  "). 

1.  KcfrhoMm'  (Heb.  T?"^]?,  brought  near\  usually 
of  the  meat  offerings  (Lev.  2:4,  sq. ;  7:14,  29). 

2.  Ter-oo-maw'  (Heb.  "^^^Ap,  heave),  a  portion 
HfUd  or  taken  by  a  person  from  his  property,  as 
an  offering  to  God ;  consequently,  everything  that 
was  offered  by  the  Israelites,  either  voluntarily  or 
in  consequence  of  a  command  from  the  Lord,  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary 
and  its  officials  (Isa.  40:20 ;  Ezek.  44:80 ;  45:1,  etc.). 

3.  Mm-khauf^  (Heb.  ^T^JP,  a  donaiion\  espe- 
daily  of  a  bloodle88  offering  (Isa.  19:21;  66:3; 
Dan.  9:2),  27). 
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4.  Mas-say-kav/  (Heb.  i^??,  pouring),  in  wor- 
ship a  libation,  but  is  to  be  taken  in  Dan.  2:46  in 
the  general  sense  of  sacrifice.  See  Fibst  Fruits; 
Sacrificial  Offerings. 

CBOTH  (Heb.  rbk,  o4>oih^,  the  forty-sixth 
station  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  near  Moab  (Num.  21:10,  11;  88: 
43,  44),  probably  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near 
Wady  el-Ghuweit. 

OBSCUBE  (Heb.  'p'^''^,  te-show^,  the  litOs 
man  of  the  eye,  L  e.,  the  pupil  or  ball).  In  Prov. 
20:20  occurs  the  expression,  "his  lamp  shall  be 
put  out  in  obscure  darkness,'*  literally,  '*  in  the 
apple  of  the  eye  (pupil)  of  darkness."  The  apple 
of  the  eye  of  darkness  is  that  which  forms  the 
center  or  centralization  of  darkness. 

OBSCURITY.  1.  (y-fel  (Heb.  ^SN,  dusk). 
In  Isa.  29:18  in  the  expression,  *'  the  blind  shall  see 
out  of  obscurity,"  the  word  "  obscurity  "  means  the 
gloom  of  blindness. 

2.  Kho-shek'  (Heb.  ^'^^^  darkness,  desiructumy 
ignorance).  In  Isa.  58:10 ;  59:9,  obscurity  is  syn- 
onymous with  darkness. 

OBSERVATION  (Gr.  irapaHip^i^,  par-at- 
aiZ-ray-sis,  that  which  may  be  seen ;  with  outuHird 
show).  In  the  expression  ^*  The  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  observation"  (Luke  17:20),  the 
meaning  is,  **  The  coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom  is 
not  so  conditioned  that  this  comhig  could  be  o6- 
served  as  a  visible  development ;  or  that  it  could 
be  said,  in  consequence  of  such  observation,  that 
here  or  there  is  the  kingdom "  (Meyer,  Com,^  in 
loc.).    See*  Glossary. 

OBSERVER  OF  TIMES.    See  Maoio. 
OCCUPY.    See  Glossary. 
OCCURRENT.    See  Glossary. 
OCHIM,  a  species  of  animal  (Isa.  13:21,  marg.; 
text,  **  doleful  creatures  ").    See  Akimal  Kingdom. 

OC^AN  (Heb.  liy^y,  ok-rawn',  muddler),  the 
father  of  Pagiel,  "  the  prince  "  of  Asher,  who  as- 
sisted Moses  in  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(Num.  1:13;  2:27;  7:72,77;  10:26),  B.  C.  1209. 

ODD.    See  Glossary. 

ODED  (Heb.  TTTy,  o-dade',  reiteration). 

L  The  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet  who  met 
Asa  on  his  return  from  defeating  the  Ethiopians 
(2  Chron.  15:1),  B.  C.  before  905.  The  address  is, 
in  V.  8,  ascribed  to  Oded,  probably  through  a  mis- 
take of  the  copyists. 

2.  A  prophet  of  the  Lord  in  Samaria  in  the 
time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah  (B.  C.  about 
735).  He  met  the  victorious  army  returning  with 
their  booty  and  prisoners  (two  hundred  thousand), 
and  pointed  out  to  them  their  cruelty  and  guilt, 
exhorting  them  to  turn  away  the  anger  of  cSi  by 
sending  back  their  prisoners  (2  Chron.  28:9).  His 
speech  made  a  deep  impression,  and,  according  to 
the  advice  of  some  chiefs  of  Ephraim,  the  captives 
were  fed,  clothed,  anointed,  and  returned  to  Jeri- 
cho. 

ODOR.  1.  Nee^khoUkh  (Heb.  ry\rr%  restful. 
Lev.  26:31 ;  Dan.  2:46,  referring  to  incense  (q.  v.). 

2.  In  the  general  sense  of  fragrance,  as  f roiB 
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spices  (q.  ▼.);  s^  ^  Chron.  16:14;  Esth.  2:12; 
Jer.  84:5;  John  12:3.  In  Phil.  4:18  is  the  ex- 
pression, "  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell,"  which  seems 
to  mean  *'  a  sweet  smelling  odor."  '*  The  odors  of 
the  groves  of  Lebanon  were  anciently  very  famous 
(Uos.  14:7;  Cant  4:11);  flowers,  even  exotics, 
were  cultivated  in  pleasure  gardens  for  this  pur- 
pose (Cant.  1:12 ;  4:6, 14).  Odorous  extracts  were 
used  sometimes  in  the  form  of  incense,  sometimes 
as  ointments  (1:8 ;  4:10) ;  sometimes  in  water,  with 
which  clothing,  bed  furniture,  etc.,  was  sprinkled 
(Prov.  7:17)"  (McC.  and  S.,  Cyc.,  s.  v.). 

OFFENSE.  Three  Hebrew  words  are  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  oflTenses : " 

L  Mik-9hol^  (Heb.  ^TDDp),  an  obstade,  or  en- 
ticement (1  Sam.  26:81;  Isa.  8:14). 

2.  Khate  (Heb.  ^9^)  <^'''*^t  or  its  penalty 
(Eccles.  10:4). 

3.  Awshamf  (Heb.  ^V^\  to  acknowledge  guilt 
(Hos.  6:16). 

The  Greek  words  rendered  "offense"  are: 
irapaiTTUfia^  par-ap'-to-maJi^  to  fall  beitide  or  near^ 
a  lapse^  or  deviation  from  the  truth ;  a  sin,  or  mix- 
deed  (Rom.  6:16-20;  4:25;  16:17);  (T<(ivcJaAov, 
$kan'-dal-on,  the  movable  stick  of  a  trap,  any  im- 
pediment (Matt.  18:7;  Rom.  9:28;  Luke  17:1). 
*'The  offense  of  the  cross"  (Gal.  5:11)  was  the 
offense  wliich  the  Jews  took  at  Christianity,  be- 
cause faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour — faith  without 
legal  obsei-vances — was  cdone  offered  as  the  means 
of  salvation.  In  Matt.  16:28  "offense"  appears 
to  mean  that  which  displeases  one ;  Trraiw,  ptah*- 
yo,  to  stumble  in,  i.  e.,  to  sin  against  (<Ume8  2:10 ; 
8:2). 

OFFERING.  See  Sacrifice;  SAcainciAL  Of- 

FERINGS. 

OFFICE,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words,  with  some  variety  of  meaning:  Po- 
sition (Gen.  41:13 ;  1  Chron.  28:28,  marg.  station) ; 
visitation,  custody  (\um.4:16 ;  2  Chron.  24:1 1 ;  Psa. 
109:8);  to  be  a  priest  (Luke  1:8);  the  priestly  fra- 
ternity (Luke  1:9 ;  Heb.  7:5) ;  function,  as  of  a 
member  of  the  body,  or  of  the  Church  (Rom.  12: 
4);  visitation^  inspection  (1  Tim.  8:1). 

OFFICER.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "officer"  are  either 
of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synonymous 
terms  for  functionaries  known  under  other  and 
more  specific  names,  as  "  scribe,"  "  eunuch,"  etc. 

L  Saw-reece'  (Heb.  0"''10,  to  castrate^  Gen.  87: 
86;  89:1 ;  40:2^  usually  rendered  eunuch  (q.  ▼.). 

2.  Sho-tart^  (Heb.  ^??'»3,  properly  a  tDrit€r\  from 
the  use  of  writing  in  judicial  administration,  a 
magistrate  or  prefect;  the  officers  set  over  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exod.  5:6-19),  those  appointed 
with  the  elders  to  administer  public  affairs  among 
the  Israelites  (Num.  11:16;  Deut.  20:5,  8,  9;  29: 
10;  Josh.  1:10,  etc.),  ma^strates  in  the  cities  and 
town**  of  Palestine  (Deut.  16:18;  1  Chron.  23:4; 
26:29,  etc.),  and  apparently  a  militarv  chief 
(2  Chron.  26:11,  A.  V.  "ruler,"  R.  V.  "officer"). 

3.  Nits-Uawb'  (Heb.  '^^^,  fixed,  1  Kings  4:6,  7; 
6:16;  9:28,  etc.),  general  receivers  of  taxes,  or 
chief  tax  collectors,  who  levied  the  king^s  duties 


or  taxes,  which  consisted  in  the  East,  for  the  most 
part,  of  natural  productions  or  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  were  delivered  at  the  royal  kitchen. 

4.  Paw-keed'  (Heb.  T^B,  Gen.  41:84 ;  Judg.  9i 
28 ;  Esth.  2:3,  ctc.X  &  superintendent,  either  dvil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical. 

Tlie  two  words  so  rendered  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment each  bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special  sense. 
In  the  cfese  of  vrrr^piTrK  {fioop-ay-rd'-ace.  Matt  5: 
25;  John  7:82,  sq. ;  18:3,  sq. ;  Acts  5:22,  26^ 
this  is  of  no  very  definite  kind,  but  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court  of 
justice,  a  messenger  or  bailiff,  like  the  Roman 
viator  or  lictor.  IlpaKTopeg  {pi-ak'-tor-es,  Luke  1 2: 
58),  at  Athens,  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
register  and  collect  fines  imposed  by  courts  of 
justice ;  and  "  deliver  to  the  officer  "  means,  give 
in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to  the  officer  of  the 
court 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST,  the  threefold  office 
of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

1.  Biblical  View.  This  division  of  the  sav- 
ing  work  of  Christ  is  derived  from  the  Scriptures 
inferentially.  The  Old  Testament  term  Messiah 
is  generally,  though  not  universally,  held  to  have 
this  threefold  significance  (see  Messiah).  Also 
the  work  ascribed  by  prophecy  to  Christ  had  this 
threefold  character  (see  particularly  Deut  18:15 ; 
Isa.  49:7;  ch.  53).  Moreover,  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed economy  of  Judaism,  with  the  three  great 
offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  theocratic  king,  was 
typical  of  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find 
that  Christ  spoke  of  himself  most  distinctly  as 
King.  He  referred  to  himself  but  indirectly  as 
Prophet  (e.  g.,  Matt  18:57),  and  never  called  him- 
self Priest.  His  reserve  may  be  explained  by  his 
words  in  John  16:12, 18.  We  find,  however,  from 
the  gospels  that  his  work  in  a  large  measure  was 
actually  that  of  a  prophet ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  his  great  sacrifice  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  way 
that  clearly  indicated  his  priestly  character  (see 
Matt  26:26-28;  John  10:11,  17,  18).  This  full, 
ness  of  Christ's  work,  as  might  be  expected,  b 
more  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  the  Epistles  (see  Acts  2:22,  88,  88;  4:12; 
5:81 ;  7:37,  52;  Heb.  1:2,8;  2:9-11 ;  7:22-28,  et 
al.). 

Christ  is  Prophet  because  more  than  all  others 
he  has  declared  to  men  the  truth  and  will  of  God. 
He  is  himself  the  revelation  of  God  (see  John  14: 
9 ;  17:25,  26  ;  Heb.  1:1,  2,  et  al.).  He  is  Priest 
not  only  because  of  his  holy  character  and  media- 
torial position,  but  also,  and  emphatically,  because 
of  his  sacrificial  work  (see,  besides  Scriptures 
already  cited,  1  John  2:1,  2;  Rev.  6:9).  See 
Atonement. 

He  is  King  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  divine 
nature,  but  also  because  as  the  God-man  he  is  the 
divinely  appointed  head  of  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom, also  the  head  of  the  Church.  See  Kingdom  or 
Christ. 

It  is  important  in  the  highest  degree  that  eadi 
and  every  one  of  these  forms  of  the  work  of  Christ 
should  be  duly  recognized.  Otherwise  we  fail  to 
ol)tain  the  right  conception  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
relations  to  mankind. 

2.  HistoricaL   The  tUvisionof  Christ's  medi- 
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atorial  work  into  three  oflBces,  baaed  upon  Scrip- 
ture, was  formally  stated  in  the  early  Church,  as 
indicated  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Augustine. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  elaborated  by  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  was  introduced  into  the  theology  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches.  Through 
the  influence  of  T.  A.  Emesti,  in  1778,  and  of 
others,  this  form  of  statement  fell  to  a  large  ex- 
tent into  disuse.  It  was  revived  by  Schleiermacher 
and  others,  who  in  this  respect  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  and  is  now  currently  employed  in  the 
theology  of  the  evangelical  Churches  of  Europe 
and  America.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ.  Ihgm,^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  583,  Bq. ;  Pope,  Comp,  of  Christ.  Theol.^ 
ii,  196,  sq.;  Domer,  Sysl.  of  CJirist.  Loci.,  ii,  203, 
sq.— E.  McC. 

OFFSCOIJEING  (Heb.  "TIO,  seh-khet^,  refuse, 
as  svoepl  oflf.  Lam.  8:45 ;  Gr.  irepiiptffia,  per-ip'-say- 
moK,  1  Cor.  4:13,  brushed  oflf),  a  figurative  term  for 
something  vile,  worthless,  as  the  apostles  were 
looked  upon  by  some  in  their  day. 

OFTEN.    See  Glossary. 

OG  (Hob.  jiTj?,  ogue,  loitg-necked),  an  Amorite, 
king  of  Bashan  (Num.  21:33  ;  82:33 ;  Deut.  4:47  ; 
31:4),  who  ruled  over  sixty  cities  (Josh.  13:30),  the 
chief  of  which  were  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei  (v.  12) 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  B.  C. 
1 170.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Isradites  at  Edrei, 
and,  with  his  children  and  people,  were  extermi- 
nated (Num.  21:33;  Deut  1:4;  8:1-13;  29:7; 
Josh.  2:10).  His  many  walled  cities  were  taken 
(Deut.  3:4-10)  and  his  kingdom  assigned  to  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes,  especially  the  half  tribe  of 
Mana.<seh  (Deut  8:13;  Josh.  9:10;  13:12,30).  He 
was  a  man  of  giant  stature,  and  Moses  speaks  of 
his  iron  bedstead,  nine  cubits  long  by  four  broad, 
which  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  in  Rabbath 
(Deut.  Z:\iy.  He  was  one  of  the  last  representa- 
tives of  the  giant  race  of  Rephaim. 

O'EAB  (Heb.  T?*^,  o'-had,  unity),  the  third 
named  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  46:10),  and 
bead  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Exod.  6:16). 

CHEL  (Heb.  ^HN,  o'-heL,  terU),  one  of  the 
children  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  8:20). 

OIL.  Name.  The  following  original  words 
are  rendered  **  oil "  in  the  A.  V. :  1.  Most  generally 
oil  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  1^9»  shek'-men, 
grease,  sometimes  in  A.  V.  "ointment."  2.  Heb. 
*^^^  yits-havor',  shining^  dear  ohveail  (Num.  18: 
12;  Deut.  7:13;  11:14;  12:17;  2  Kings  18:32,  etc.). 
8.  Chald.  rrop,  mesh-akh',  an  unguent  (only  in 
Ezra  6:9 ;  7:22).  4.  Gr.  iTiOiov,  el'-ah-yon,  neuter 
of  word  meaning  "  olive." 

Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal  and  vege- 
table, which  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  yield- 
ing oil,  the  olive  berry  is  the  one  of  which  most 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
best  oil  is  made  from  fruit  gathered  about  No- 
vember or  December,  when  it  has  begun  to  change 
color,  but  before  it  has  become  black.  The  berry 
in  the  more  advanced  state  yields  more  oil,  but  of 
an  inferior  quality. . 

L  Harvestm^.  In  order  not  to  injure  either 
the  crop  or  the  tree  great  care  is  necessary  in 


gathering,  either  by  hand  or  shaking  the  fruit  aS. 
carefully  with  a  light  stick.  It  is  then  carefully 
cleaned  and  carried  to  press,  which  is  considered 
best ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables  with  hollow 
trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  the  first  juice  to 
flow  into  other  receptacles  beneath,  care  being 
taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too  much,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  free  escape  of  the  juice,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in  other  ways. 

2.  Mannfactnre.  In  order  to  make  oil  the 
fruit  was  eithe^  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in  a 
press  loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill, 
or  trodden  with  the  feet.  The  **  beaten  "  oil  of 
Exod.  27:20;  29:40;  Lev.  24:2,  Num.  28:5,  was 
probably  made  by  bruising  in  a  mortar.  The 
berries  are  bruised  in  a  rude  mill,  consisting  of 
a  round  stone,  resembling  a  millstone,  but  very 
much  larger,  usually  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
This  stone  is  laid  flatwise  on  the  ground.  Its  upper 
surface  is  depressed  about  three  inches,  except  at 
its  edge.  The  center  of  this  stone  is  bored  through 
and  an  upright  pole  is  fastened  in  it,  projecting 
about  three  feet  above  it.  Another  stone  disk, 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  thick,  is  set  on  edge  in  the  depression  on 
the  top  of  the  other.  Through  the  center  of  this 
stone  passes  a  long  pole,  one  end  of  which  has 
a  ring  attached  to  it,  which  fits  over  the  end  of 
the  upright  in  the  other  disk,  while  the  other  end 
is  attached  to  a  whiffletree,  by  which  a  horse  or 
mule  draws  it  round  and  round  the  milL  The 
berries  are  placed  in  the  cavity  on  the  face  of  the 
horizontal  stone,  and  the  upright  stone  draws 
around  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  crushing  the  ber- 
ries as  it  goes.  A  part  of  the  oil  thus  expressed 
is  drawn  oflf  by  a  hole  in  the  elevated  rim  of  the 
stone.  The  refuse  is  then  transferred  to  baskets, 
which  are  piled  on  top  of  one  another  in  the  space 
between  two  grooved  upright  posts.  A  lever, 
weighted  at  its  distal  end  with  heavy  stones,  com- 
presses these  baskets,  and  expresses  the  crude  oil. 
This  is  run  into  large  stone  reservoirs,  in  which  it 
becomes  clarified,  and  is  kept  for  use  or  sale. 
Erom  these  the  oil  was  drawn  out  for  use  in  horns 
or  other  small  vessels,  which  were  stored  in  cellars 
or  storehouses,  of  which  special  mention  is  made 
in  the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  revenue 
(1  Sam.  10:1;  16:1,  13;  1  Kings  1:39;  17:16; 
2  Kings  4:2,  6 ;  9:1,  8 ;  1  Chron.  27:28 ;  2  Chron. 
11:11;  32:28 ;  Prov.  21:20).  A  supply  of  oil  was 
always  kept  in  the  temple  (Josephus,  Wars,  v,  18, 
6),  and  an  oil  treasure  was  among  the  stores  of 
the  Jewish  kings  (2  Kings  20:13 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
32:28).  Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best. 
Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  by 
whom  it  was  probably  often  reexported  to  Egypt, 
whose  olives  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
duce good  oil  (2  Chron.  2:10).  Direct  trade  In 
oil  was  also  carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine (Ezra  3:7;  Isa,30:C;  67:9;  Ezek.  27:17;  Hos. 
12:1). 

3.  Uses.  (1)  As  food.  Oil  is  now,  as  formerly,  in 
general  use  as  food  throughout  western  Asia,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  butter  and  animal  fat  in  various 
preparations  (comp.  Ezek.  1 6: 1 3).  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Hebrews  considered  oil  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  life  (Sirach  89:31 ;  comp. 
Jcr.  81:12  ;  41:8  ;  Luke  16;6,  sq.).   It  is  frequently 
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mentioned  with  honey  (Ezek.  16:18,  19;  27: 17^ 
and  its  abundance  was  a  mark  of  prosperity  (comp. 
Joel  2:19).  (2)  Cotmetie.  As  is  the  case  gen- 
erally in  hot  climates,  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews 
for  anointing  the  body,  e.  g.,  after  the  bath,  and 
giving  to  the  skin  a|id  hair  a  smooth  and  comely 
appearance,  e.  g.,  before  an  entertainment  At 
Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a  servant 
to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest  as  he  took  his 
seat  (Deut  28:40;  2  Sam.  12:20;  14:2;  Ruth  8:8). 
(8)  Funereal.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar  cus- 
tom appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews. 
(4)  Kedicinal.  As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases  in 
modem  medicine,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  espe- 
cially old  oil,  applied  externally  with  friction  in 
fevers,  and  in  many  other  cases.  Josephus  men- 
tions that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the 
case  of  Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil-bath. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (1:6)  alludes  to  the  use  of  oil 
as  ointment  in  medical  treatment;  and  it  thus 
furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an  efficient 
remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's  disciples  in  the 
miraculous  cures  which  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
form (Mark  6:18).  With  a  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St  James  (6:14). 
(6)  Light.  Oil  was  in  general  use  for  lamps,  being 
still  used  in  Egypt  with  cotton  wicks  twisted 
round  straw,  the  receptacle  being  a  glass  vessel, 
into  which  water  is  first  poui*ed  (Matt.  26:1-8; 
Luke  12:86).  (6)  BitoaL  Oil  was  poured  on  or 
mixed  with  the  flour  used  in  offering  (see  Sacri- 
ficial Opferinos),  excepting  the  sin  offering 
(Lev.  6:11)  and  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  6: 
15).  The  use  of  oil  in  sacrifices  was  indicative  of 
joy  or  gladness ;  the  absence  of  oil  denoted  sor- 
row or  humiliation  (Isa.  61:8;  Joel  2:19;  Rev. 
6:6).  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  pre- 
scribed (Deut  12:17;  2  Chron.  81:6;  Neh.  10:87, 
89;  18:12;  Ezek.  46:14). 

Figtiratiye.  "Oil  was  a  fitting  symbol  of 
the  Spirit,  or  spiritual  principle  of  life,  by  virtue 
of  its  power  to  sustain  and  fortify  the  vital  energy ; 
and  the  anointing  oil,  which  was  prepared  accord- 
ing to  divine  instructions,  was  therefore  a  symbol 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  principle  of  spiritual 
life  which  proceeds  from  God  and  fills  the  natural 
being  of  the  creature  with  the  powers  of  divine 
life.  The  anointing  with  oil,  therefore,  was  a 
symbol  of  endowment  with  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  a  person  was 
consecrated  "(Lev.  8:18;  1  Sara.  10:1,6;  16:18, 14; 
Isa.  61:1).  Oil  was  symbol  of  abundance  (Deut 
8:8 ;  Ezek.  16:18);  lack  of  oil  was  a  figure  for  want, 
poverty  (Deut  28:40 ;  Joel  1:10) ;  "to  suck  honey 
out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ** 
(Deut  82:18)  is  a  figure  derived  from  the  fact 
that  Canaan  abounds  in  wild  bees,  which  make 
their  hives  in  clefts  of  the  rock  and  in  olive  trees 
which  grow  in  a  rocky  soil,  and  suggests  the  most 
valuable  productions  out  of  the  most  unproductive 
places,  since  God  so  blessed  the  land  that  even 
the  rocks  and  etonea  were  productive ;  "  the  oil  of  I 


joy "  is  a  figure  for  the  consolations  of  the  Gob* 
pel  (Isa.  61:8;  Heb.  1:9);  "excellent  oil"  (Psa. 
141:6)  is  a  figure  for  kind  reproof.  "His  words 
were  softer  than  oil "  (66:21)  are  used  to  express 
the  hypocritical  pretense  of  a  false  friend  (comp. 
Prov.  6:8).    See  Olivk,  in  Vsostablk  Kingdom. 

OIL,  HOLY  ANOINTING.  The  mode  of 
preparing  this  oil  is  prescribed  (Exod.  80:22-26). 
It  was  a  compound  consisting  of  one  hin  (about 
one  gallon)  of  olive  oil,  five  hundred  shekels  of 
pure  myrrh,  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels  of 
calamus,  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels  of  fragrant 
cinnamon,  and  five  hundred  shekels  of  cassia  (the 
aromatic  bark  of  a  shrub  that  grows  in  Arabia). 
The  proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  were 
mixed  compels  us  to  assume  that  the  cinnamon, 
calamus,  and  cassia  were  not  mixed  with  the  oil 
in  their  dry  form,  but  as  prepared  spices,  say  in  the 
shape  of  cinnamon-calamus  and  cassia  ointment ; 
or  it  may  have  been,  as  the  rabbinical  writers 
assure  us,  that  the  dry  substances  were  steeped  or 
boiled  in  water  to  extract  the  strength  or  virtue 
out  of  them,  when  to  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
the  oil  was  added,  when  both  were  put  upon  the 
fire  to  boil  till  the  whole  of  the  watery  element 
should  evaporate.  The  preparing  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil  was  superintended  by  Bezaleel  (Exod. 
87:29). 

OIL TBEE(Isa.  41:19).    See Yegetablb  Kino* 

DOM. 

OINTMENT.  1.  Name.  Ointment  is  the 
randering  of  the  following  words  in  the  original : 
1.  Heb.  1^^,  sheh'-men  (2  Kings  20:18 ;  Psa.  183: 
2;  Pix)V.  27:16;  Eccles.  7:1;  9.8;  10:1;  Isa. 
1:6,  etc-X  probably  ail  (and  so  elsewhere  rendered, 
except  "olive,"  in  1  Kings  6:23,  sq.;  "pine,"in  Neh. 
8:16 ;  "  fatness,"  in  Psa.  109:24 ;  "  fat  things,"  in 
Isa.  26:6 ;  "  fruitful,"  in  Isa.  6:1).  2.  Hebrew  form 
njn,  ro^.kakhf  an  aromatic  (Exod.  80:26),  an 
odorous  compound  ("confection,"  Exod.  80:86; 
2  Chron.  16:14;  "pot  of  ointment,"  Job  41:81, 
etc.).  8.  6r.  /ifpw,  mo</^ron^  myrrh  (invariably 
rendered  "  ointment  **). 

2.  Nature  and  Preparation.  The  mnt- 
ments  and  oils  used  by  the  Israelites  were  generally 
composed  of  various  ingredients.  Olive  oil  was 
combined  with  sundry  aromatics,  chiefly  foreign 
(1  Kings  10:10;  Ezek.  27:22),  particularly  spices, 
myrrh,  and  nard.  Being  costly,  these  ointments 
were  a  much-prized  luxury  (Amos  6:6).  The  in- 
gredients, and  often  the  prepared  oils  and  resins 
ready  for  use,  were  imported  from  Phoenicia  in 
small  alabaster  boxes,  in  which  the  delicious 
aroma  was  best  preserved.  The  preparation  of 
these  required  peculiar  skill,  and  formed  a  par- 
ticular trade  (see  Apothecary);  sometimes  car- 
ried  on  by  women  (see  Confectionbrs,  1  Sam.  8: 
1 8).  The  better  kinds  of  ointments  were  so  strong, 
and  the  different  substances  so  perfectly  amalga- 
mated, that  they  have  been  known  to  retain  their 
scent  for  centuries.  One  of  the  alabaster  vases 
at  Alnwick  Castle  contains  some  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ointment,  which  has  retained  its  odor 
for  between  two  thousand  i^d  three  thousand 
years. 

3.  Uses.    The  practice  of  producing  agreeable 
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odors  by  burning  incense,  anointing  the  person 
with  aromatic  oils  and  ointments,  and  of  sprin- 
kling the  dress  with  fragrant  waters,  originated  in, 
and  is  mostly  confined  to,  warm  climates.  In  such 
climates  the  perspiration  is  profuse,  and  much 
care  is  needful  to  prevent  offensive  results.  It  is 
in  this  necessity  that  we  find  a  reason  for  the  use 
of  perfumes,  particularly  at  feasts,  weddings,  and 
on  visits  of  persons  of  rank.  The  following  are 
the  uses  of  ointments  in  Scripture :  (1)  Gotmetio. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of  anointing  the 
head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions  prevailed 
also  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to  have 
had  place  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  8:8 ;  Eccles.  7:1 ; 
9:8;  Prov.  27:9,  16,  etc.).  Oil  of  myrrh,  for  like 
purposes,  is  mentioned  (Esth.  2:12).    Egyptian 


cannot  be  ascertained.  A  process  of  making  oint- 
ment consisting,  in  part  at  least,  in  boiling,  js  al- 
luded to  (Job  41:31)  (Keil,  Archaeology;  Smith, 
Bib,  Diet.).  See  Anointing  ;  Glossary  ;  Veokta- 
BLS  Kingdom. 
OLD.    See  Age  ;  Elders. 

OLD  GATE,  a  name  (Neh.  8:6;  12:9)  of  a 
Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  gate;  Kitto  says  probably  the 
gate  on  the  northeast  comer. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.    See  Testament, 

OLIVE.    See  Oil,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

OLIVE  YABD  (Heb.  n:T,  zaJi'-yith,  Exod. 

23:11;  Josh.  24:13;  1  Sam.  8:14;  2  Kings  5:26; 

Neh.  5:11 ;  9:25),  an  orchard  or  grove  of  olive  trees. 


Mount  of  Olives. 


paintings  represent  servants  anointing  guests  on 
their  arrival  at  their  entertainer*s  house,  and  ala- 
baster vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  the 
ointment  which  they  were  used  to  contain.  (2)  Fu- 
nereal. Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were  used  to 
anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which  they 
were  wrapped  (Matt.  26:12;  Mark  14:3,  8;  Luke 
23:56;  John  12:3,  7;  19:40).  (8)  Medicinal. 
Ointment  fotmed  an  important  feature  in  ancient 
medical  treatment  (Isa,  1:6).  The  mention  of 
balm  of  Gilead  and  of  eye  salve  (coUi/rium)  points 
to  the  same  method  (Isa.  1:6;  John  9:6;  Jcr.  8: 
22;  Rev.  8:18,  etc.).  (4)  Bitnal.  Besides  the  oil 
used  in  many  ceremonial  observances,  a  special 
ointment  was  appointed  to  be  used  in  consecration 
(Exod.  29:7;  30:23,  33;  37:29;  40:9,  15).  Strict 
prohibition  was  issued  against  using  this  unguent 
for  any  secular  purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a 
foreigner,  and  against  imitating  it  in  any  way 
whaisoerer  (30:32,  83).  The  weight  of  the  oil 
in  the  mixture  would  be  twelve  pounds  eight 
ounces  English.  A  question  arises:  In  what 
form  were  the  other  ingredients,  and  what  de- 
gree of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain?  Accord- 
ing to  Maimonides,  Moses,  having  reduced  the 
solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped  them  in  water 
till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn  forth. 
He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the  whole  till 
the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum  thus 
obtained  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  use.  An- 
other theory  supposes  all  the  ingredients  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  meas- 
urement by  weight  of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to 
imply  that  they  were  in  some  solid  form,  but 
whether  in  an  unctuous  sute  or  in  that  of  powder 


OLIVES,  MOUNT  OP.  The  ridge  of  hills 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Jehoshaphat  valley. 

1.  Name.  Its  descriptive  appellation  is  **  the 
Mount  of  Olives"  (Heb  DT"?n  ^H,  har  haz-gay- 
theem'y  only  in  S^ech.  14:4 ;  Gr.  rb  bpo^  t&v  eXa^uv), 
the  mount  on  which  the  olives  grew  (Matt.  21:1 ; 
24:3;  26:30;  Mark  11:1;  Luke  19:37;  John  8:1). 
It  is  referred  to  (2  Sam.  16:30)  as  "the  ascent  of 
mount  Olivet ; "  **  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem" 
(1  Kings  11:7);  "  the  mount  of  corruption  "  (2  Kings 
23:13),  or  *'oflfense,"  from  the  heathen  altars 
erected  there  by  Solomon  (comp.  1  Kings  11:7); 
"the  mount"  (Neh.  8:16).  The  hill  has  now  two 
names,  Jebel  et-TUr^  i.  e.,  "the  Mount,"  and  Jebel 
et-Zeitdfi^  "  Mount  of  Olives." 

2.  Physical  Features.  The  Mount  of  Olives 
is  a  limestone  ridge,  rather  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  running  in  general  direction  north  and 
south,  covering  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  At  the  north  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west,  inclosing  the  city  on  that  side  also. 
At  the  north  about  a  mile  intervenes  between  the 
city  walls,  while  on  the  east  the  mount  is  only 
separated  by  the  valley  of  Kidron.  It  is  to  the 
latter  part  that  attention  is  called.  At  a  distance 
its  outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually  sloping 
away  at  its  southern  end ;  but  when  seen  from  be- 
low the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem  it  divides  itself 
into  three,  or  perhaps  four,  independent  summits 
or  eminences.  Beginning  at  the  north  they  are: 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Oalilm^  from  the  address  of  the 
angel  to  the  disciples  (Acts  1:11);  Mount  of  As- 
cension, now  distinguished  by  the  minaret  and 
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domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  in  every 
way  the  most  important ;  Mount  of  the  Prophets, 
subordinate  to  the  foi-mer ;  and  Mount  of  Offense. 
Three  paths  lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit 
The  first  passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  in- 
closure  of  Gethsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the 
depression  between  the  center  and  the  northern 
hill.  The  second  parts  from  the  first  about  fifty 
yards  beyond  Gethseniane,  and,  striking  off  to  the 
right  up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts  the 
projection  on  which  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds 
directly  upward  to  the  village.  The  third  leaves 
the  other  two  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Geth- 
semane,  and,  making  a  considerable  detour  to  the 
south,  visits  the  so-called  **  Tombs  of  the  Prophets," 
and,  following  a  very  slight  depression  which  oc- 
curs at  that  part  of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  turn 
at  the  village.  Every  consideration  is  in  favor  of 
the  first  path  being  that  which  David  took  when 
fleeing  from  Absalom,  as  well  as  that  usually  taken 
by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in  their  morning  and 
evening  walks  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethany, 
and  that  al80  by  which  the  apostles  returned  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  ascension.  Tradition  assigns 
many  sacred  sites  to  Mount  of  Ascension,  Geth- 
semane,  place  of  ascension,  and  of  lamentation. 
The  third  of  the  traditionary  spots  mentioned — 
that  of  the  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  19: 
41-44) — ^has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and 
Palestine^  pp.  190-198)  to  have  been  illy  chosen, 
and  that  the  road  of  our  Lord^s  "  triumphal  entry  " 
was  not  by  the  short  and  steep  path  over  the  sum- 
mit, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mount. 

3.  Scripture  Notices.  Olivet  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  flight  of  David  from  Ab- 
salom (2  Sam.  16:80);  with  the  building  there  of 
high  places  by  Solomon  (2  Kings  23:13);  with  the 
vision  of  the  Lord's  departure  from  Jerusalem 
(Ezek.  10:4,  19;  11:23),  in  which  last  passage  the 
prophet  said,  **  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up 
from  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the 
mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.*' 
The  command  to  "  Go  forth  unto  the  mount  and 
fetch  olive  branches,"  etc.  (Neh.  8:16),  indicates 
tliat  the  mount,  and  probably  the  valley  at  its  base, 
abounded  in  various  kinds  of  trees.  In  the  time 
of  Jesus  the  trees  were  still  very  numerous  (Mark 
11:8).  The  only  other  Old  Testament  mention  of 
Olivet  is  in  2^chariah*s  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  preservation  of  God's 
people  in  it  (Zech.  14:4).  The  New  Testament 
narrative  makes  Olivet  the  scene  of  four  remark- 
able events  in  the  history  of  Jesus :  The  triumphal 
entry — its  scene  the  road  which  winds  around  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  hill  from  Bethany  to 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  21:1,  sq. ;  Mark  11:1,  sq. ;  Luke 
19:29,  sq.);  prediction  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow 
(Mark  18:1);  Gethsemane — after  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  "  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn  " 
Jesus  led  his  disciples  "  over  the  brook  Cedron," 
'*  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  to  a  garden  called 
Gethsemane  (John  18:1;  Matt  26:80,  86);  the 
Ascension  (q.  v.). 

OLIVET.    See  Oliyss,  Moumt  of. 


OLYMTAS  (Gr.  '02,vfiiraCy  ol-oom-pa*\  <fo- 
scended  from  heaven)^  a  Christian  at  Rome,  to 
whom  Paul  sent  a  salutation  in  his  epistle  to  the 
church  in  that  city  (Rom.  16:16);  perhaps  of  the 
household  of  Philologus. 

O0i£AB  (Heb.  ^^1«,  o-mawr',  taJkoHve),  son 
of  Eliphaz,  the  firstborn  of  Esau,  and  **  duke  "  or 
phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen.  36:11, 16 ;  1  Chron.  1:36). 
The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in  that  of  the 
tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan. 

OMEGA  (Gr.  «,  fully  'Qfiiya,  I  e.,  the  long  o, 
in  distinction  from  the  sfiort  o),  the  last  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first. 

Figurative.  Omega  is  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  the  end  of  anything.  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  . . .  the  first 
and  the  last"  (Rev.  1:8,  11;  comp.  21:6;  22:13, 
and  Isa.  41:4;  44:6). 

OMEB,  a  Hebrew  dry  measure.  See  Metrol- 
ogy, n  (8). 

OMNIPOTENCE,  exclusively  an  attribute  of 
(jod,  and  essential  to  the  perfection  of  his  being. 
It  is  declared  in  such  Scriptures  as  Gen.  17:1 ; 
Exod.  16:11,  12;  Deut.  8:24;  Psa.  62:11;  66:6; 
147.6;  Jer.  82:17;  Matt.  6:18;  19:26;  Eph.8:20; 
Rev.  19:6.  By  ascribing  to  God  absolute  power, 
it  is  not  meant  that  God  is  free  from  all  the  re- 
straints of  reason  and  morality,  as  some  have 
taught,  but  that  he  is  able  to  do  everything  that 
is  in  harmony  with  his  wise  and  holy  and  perfect 
nature  (see  Matt  23:19 ;  Heb.  6:18).  The  infinite 
power  of  God  is  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures  in 
connection  with  his  work  of  creation  (Gen.  1:1 ; 
Rom.  1:20),  his  work  of  upholding  the  world 
(Heb.  1:8),  the  redemption  of  mankind  (Luke  1:86, 
87;  Eph.  1:19),  the  working  of  miracles  (Luke 
9:43X  the  conversion  of  sinners  (1  Cor.  2:5 ;  2  Cor. 
4:7),  and  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
great  purpose  of  his  kingdom  (Matt.  18:81,  82; 
1  Pet.  1:6  ;  Matt.  6:18;  1  Cor.,ch.  16  ;  Rev.  19:6). 
For  fuller  exposition  see  works  of  Systematic 
Theology,  elsewhere  referred  to,  particularly 
Hodge,  Dorner,  Van  Oosterzee. — E.  McC. 

OMNIPRESENCE,  an  attribute  of  Qod 
alone,  by  which  is  meant  that  God  is  free  from 
the  laws  or  limitations  of  space  (see  Psa.  189:7-10 ; 
Jer.  28:28,  24;  Heb.  1:8;  Acts  1 7:27,  28,  et  al.). 
It  is  essential  to  the  right  conception  of  God  in 
this  respect  that  we  avoid  all  materialistic  notions 
of  his  presence  which  confuse  God  with  everything 
and  thus  lead  to  Paittheism  (q.  v.).  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  his  infinite  presence  is  to  be  regarded 
in  the  dynamical  sense  rather  than  in  the  sense  of 
a  substance  infinitely  extended.  He  is  distinct 
from  all  his  works  while  his  power  and  intelli- 
gence and  goodness  embrace  and  penetrate  them 
all.  The  ubiquity  of  God  is  also  to  be  regarded 
as  compatible  with  various  manifestations  of  his 
presence  according  to  the  spheres  of  life  in  which 
he  exists  and  operates.  Thus  in  the  most  exalted 
sense  he  is  "  Our  Father  in  heaven  "  (see  Matt. 
6:9,  et  al).  See  Pearson  On  the  Creed;  Works  of 
Systematic  Theology,  as  Van  Oosterzee,  Martensen, 
Dorner.— E.  McO. 

OMNISCIENCE,  the  divine  attribute  of  per- 
feet  knowledge.    This  is  declared  in  Psa.  88:18^ 
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15;  139:11,  12;  147:5;  ProY.  15:3;  Isa.  40:14; 
46:10;  ^cts  15:18;  1  John  8:20;  Heb.  4:18,  and 
in  many  other  places.  The  perfect  knowledge  of 
God  is  exclusively  his  attribute.  It  relates  to 
himself  and  to  all  beyond  himself.  It  includes  all 
things  that  are  actual  and  all  things  that  are  pos- 
sible. Its  possession  is  incomprehensible  to  us, 
and  yet  ft  is  necessary  to  our  faith  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  God*s  sovereignty.  The  revelation  of  this 
divine  property  like  that  of  others  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  till  us  with  profound  revei-ence.  It  should 
alarm  sinners  and  beget  confidence  in  the  hearts 
of  God's  children  and  deepen  their  consolation 
(see  Job  23:10;  Psa,  84:15, 16;  90:8;  Jer.  17:10; 
Hob.  7:2;  1  Pet  8:12-14).  Space  does  not  per- 
mit the  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  question 
as  to  the  distinction  of  the  divine  knowledge  (as  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,)  nor  that  of 
foreknowledge  as  fettering  human  freedom  and  the 
Calvinistic  supposition  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  depends  upon  his  predetermination  of  all 
things.  It  must  suffice  to  note  that  the  Scriptures 
unequivocally  declare  the  divine  prescience,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  their  appeal  to  man,  as  a  free 
and  consequently  responsible  being.  For  thorough 
discussion  of  this  pomt  we  refer  to  Whedon  On 
the  WUL  See  also  for  whole  subject  Van  Goster- 
zee's  DoffmaticSy  voL  i,  p.  260  sq.,  and  other 
works  of  Systematic  Theology. — E.  McO. 

OH'BI  (Heb.  "n^,  oni-rte',  heaping), 
L  The  seventh  king  of  Israel,  originally  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon  when  informed 
of  the  king*s  death  and  the  usurpation  of  Zimri. 
Proclaimed  king  by  his  army,  Omri  left  Gibbethon 
and  besieged  Zimri  in  Tirzah,  who  in  despair 
burned  himself  in  his  palace  (1  Kings  16:16),  B.  G. 
886.  Another  competitor  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Tibni,  tlie  son  of  Ginath.  After  a  civil  war  of 
foiur  years  Gmri  was  left  undisputed  master  of  the 
throne  (vers.  21,  22),  B.  C.  882.  Having  resided 
six  years  in  Tirzah,  he  removed  to  the  mountain 
Shomron  (Samaria),  which  he  bought  from  Shemer 
for  two  talents  of  silver.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and  alliances 
with  foreign  states.  He  made  a  treaty  with  Ben- 
hadad  I,  of  Damascns,  surrendering  to  hitn  some 
foreign  cities  (1  Kings  20:84),  among  them,  proba- 
bly, Ramoth-gilead  (22:8),  and  admitted  into 
Samaria  a  resident  Sjrrian  embassy,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  expression  **  he  made  streets  in 
Samaria*'  for  Benhadad.  He  united  his  son  in 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  principal  Phoenician 
prince,  which  led  to  the  introduction  into  Israel 
of  Baal  worship.  Of  Omri  it  is  said:  **Omri 
wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  did 
worse  than  all  that  were  before  him.  For  he 
walked  in  all  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to 
provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  with 
their  vanities"  (20:25,  26).  This  woridly  and 
Srreligioas  policy  is  denounced  by  Micah  (6:16) 
under  the  name  Qf  the  **  statutes  of  Omri  **  He 
died  B.  C.  875,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ahab.  His  daughter  Athaliah  was  the  mother  of 
Ahaziahy  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  8:26). 


2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  7:8). 

3t  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  9:4). 

4.  Son  ot  Michael,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  27:18). 

ON  (Heb.  ITN,  one,  itrength), 

L  The  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  who  took  part  with  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abirnm  in  their  revolt  against  Moses  (Num. 
16:1).  His  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
narrative  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe. 
There  is  a  rabbinical  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw 
from  his  accomplices. 

2.  A  city  of  Egypt,  the  resid^ice  of  Potipherah, 
whose  daughter  Asenath  became  the  wife  of  Jo- 
seph  (Gen.  41:45,  50;  46:20).  Jeremiah  (43:13) 
calls  it  **  Beth-shemesh,  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Palestine  (comp.  Isa.  19:18).  It  was  the 
same  as  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun  god  Ba,  and 
situated  ten  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  Egyptian  science.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  four  greatest  cities,  noted  for 
religious  festivals  in  honor  of  the  sun.  Its  mag- 
nificent ruins  have  become  the  richest  adornments 
of  other  cities,  like  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Even  London  possesses  one  of  its  obelisks,  which 
stands  upon  the  Thames  embankment,  brought 
hither  in  1879. 

O^AH  (Heb.  BjiN,  o-naiwn',  gironff). 

1,  One  of  the  children  of  Shobal,  the  son  of 
Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  86:23  ;  1  Chron.  1:40). 

2.  The  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chron.  2:26).  He  was  the 
father  of  Shammai  and  Jada  (v.  28),  B.  C.  about 
1190. 

O^AN  (Heb.  TJIN,  o-noiwi',  9trong\  the  sec 
ond  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah  the 
Canaanite(Gen.  88:4;  46:12;  Num.  26:19;  1  Chron. 
2:8),  B.  C.  about  2000.  When  his  brother  Er, 
Judah 's  firstborn,  was  put  to  death  by  Jehovah  on 
account  of  his  wickedness,  Onan  refused,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  ancient  custom,  to  become  father  by 
his  widow,  Thamai.  For  this  he  was  punished  by 
death  (C^n.  88:8, 8q.> 

ONE  AND  OTHER.    See  Glossakt. 

ONESlMIJS(Gr.  *Ovr;(Jifwt,(m-a/^'m^,prof- 
itable\  the  servant  (or  slave)  in  whose  behalf  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  He  was  a  native, 
or  certainly  an  inhabitant,  of  Ck>Iosse,  since  Paul, 
in  writing  to  the  Church  there,  speaks  of  him  (Col. 
4:9)  as  **one  of  you."  Fleeing  from  his  master 
Philemon  to  Rome,  he  was  there  led  to  embrace 
the  Gospel  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
apostle  (Philem.,  10).  After  his  conversion  the 
most  happy  and  friendly  relations  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  disciple ;  and  so  useful 
had  he  made  himself  to  Paul  that  he  desired  to 
have  Onesimus  remain  with  him.  This,  however,  he 
forebore  in  view  of  the  relations  of  Onesimus  and 
his  master's  right  to  his  services.  Onesimus,  ac- 
companied by  Tychicus,  left  Rome  with  not  only 
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this  epistle,  but  with  that  to  the  Colossians  (Col. 
4:9,  stibscription),  A.  D.  60. 

ONESIPH^OBUS  (Gr.  'Ovr^ffii^poc,  on-ay-sif- 
or-09,  proJU4>€afifig)y  a  Christian  of  Ephesus  who 
not  only  ministered  to  the  apostle  there  (2  Tim. 
1:18),  but  who,  being  in  Rome  during  Paul's  second 
imprisonment,  **  was  not  ashamed  of  his  chain,** 
sought  out  Paul,  and  ** often  refreshed*'  him 
(1:16,  17),  A.  D.  60.  In  his  epistle  the  apostle 
uttered  his  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Onesiphorus,  and  sent  salutations  to  **the 
household  of  his  friend  **  (4:19). 

ONION.    See  Yegetablk  Kingdom. 

ONLY  BEGOTTEN  (Gr.  novoyevfK,  mon^ 
og-en-aeef^  tingle  of  ilt  kifid)^  used  of  Christ  (John 
1:14, 18,  etc.)  to  denote  that  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  is  the  Son  of  God  he  has  no  brethren.  See 
SoMSHip  or  Christ. 

O'NO  (Heb.  iSiK,  O'uo',  $trong\  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin  built  (or  restored),  apparently,  by  Shamed 
(1  Chron.  8:12),  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
returned  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  2:33;  Neh.  7: 
87).  The  valley  in  which  it  was  located  was 
known  as  "  the  plain  of  Ono "  (Neh-  6:2),  prob- 
ably the  same  as  "the  valley  of  craftsmen*' 
(11:35),  and  in  any  case  a  part  of  the  extension 
of  the  Valk  or  Sharon  (q.  v.). 

ONYCHA.    See  Animal  Kinodoii. 

ONYX.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

OPEN.    See  Glossary. 

OTHEL  (Heb.  ^cb?,  o'-fel,  mound,  or  tower), 

1.  A  fortified  place  or  quarter  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  east  side  near  the  wall  (2  Chron.  27:8 ; 
88:14),  and  occupied  by  the  Nethinim  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  (Neh.  8:26;  11:21).  Jo- 
sephus  says  {Wars,  ii,  17,  9;  6:6,  1)  that  it 
adjoined  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  and  the  temple 
mount ;  and  **  the  wall  of  Ophel  was  doubt- 
less part  of  the  wall  of  the  citv  in  the  time  of 
Herod"  (Harper,  Bib.  and  Mod.  Dis.,  p.  890). 
"  Sir  Charles  Warren,  after  sinking  a  great  num- 
ber of  shafts,  has  arrived  at  the  following  facts : 
A  great  wall  still  exists,  though  buried  in  rubbish, 
joining  the  Haram  wall  at  the  southeast  angle. 
It  was  evidently  built  for  purposes  of  fortification, 
for  it  is  fourteen  feet  thick.  Some  remains  of  a 
great  wall  were  also  found,  leading  apparently  to 
the  eastern  jauib  of  the  Triple  Gate,  which  Sir 
Charles  Warren  thinks  may  have  been  a  recess 
running  from  the  Ophal  wall "  (pp.  890,  891). 

2.  The  place  in  Central  Palestine  in  which  was 
the  house  where  Gehazi  deposited  the  presents 
which  he  took  from  Naaman  (2  Kings  6:24,  A.  V. 
"tower,"  R.  V.  "hill").  It  was  probably  near 
the  city  of  Samaria. 

OTHIR  (Heb.  *1S1N,  o-feer^, 

L  One  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
a  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  10:26-29;  1  Chron. 
1:23). 

2.  The  famous  gold-producing  region  visited  by 
the  ships  of  Solomon  and  the  Phoenicians.  Those 
of  Solomon  were  fitted  out  in  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings 
9:26-28;  22:48;  2  Chron.  8:17,  18;  9:10).  on  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah — the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Opbir,  "according  to  G laser,  is  situated  nowhere 


else  than  in  the  east  of  Arabia,  and  comprises  the 
present  Bahrein  and  its  back  land,  the  country  of 
Yemdma.  In  order  to  reach  it  Hiram^s,  or  Solo- 
mon's, ships  had  to  sail  from  Elat  around  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  stopping,  in  all  probability,  at  a 
number  of  ports  important  for  the  trade  with 
India.  This  explains  the  long  duration  of  the 
whole  voyage,  which. back  and  forth  lasted  three 
years.  Glaser  proves  his  theory,  among  other  rea- 
sons, by  referring  to  the  numerous  gold  mines  in 
Tem^ma,  which,  in  fact,  are  known  to  have  still 
existed  in  the  9th  century  before  Christ,  and  re- 
minding us  of  the  riches  of  gold  in  the  same 
region  (the  ancient  Milukha)at  the  time  of  Gudea, 
about  B.  C.  2800.  Besides,  he  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  opposite  coast  of  Elam  (the  later  Persian 
shore)  was  in  ancient  times  called  Apir — a  name 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  Ophir  "  (Professor  Fritx 
Hommel,  in  Recent  Heaearcfies  in  Bible  Lands,  p. 
168). 

OPH'NI  (Heb.  "^pC^,  of^nee\  moldy\  a  town 
in  the  northeast  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  18:24),  per- 
haps the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  and  the  Beth- 
gufnin  of  the  Talmud,  which  still  survives  in  the 
modern  Jifnn^  or  JnfncL,  two  and  one  half  miles 
N.  W.  of  Beth-el  (SmKh,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

OPH'EAH  (Heb.  tT^Cr,  of-raw',  a  fawn). 

1.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  18:23;  comp. 
1  Sam.  18:17),  probably  the  same  as  Ephrain 
(2  Chron.  13:19),  Ephraim  (John  11:64),  and 
Apherema  (1  Mace.  11:84). 

2.  A  town  of  Manasseh,  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
six  miles  S.  W.  of  Shechem  (Judg.  6:11,  more  fully 
Ophrah  of  the  Abi-Ezrites,  8:27,  32).  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg.  6:11),  the  scene  of 
his  exploits  against  Baal  (v.  24),  his  residence 
after  his  ascension  to  power  (9:6),  and  the  place 
of  his  burial  (8:82).  Because  of  the  ephod  having 
been  deposited  there  it  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

3.  A  Judaite,  a  son  of  Ifeonothai  (1  Chron.  4: 
14),  although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  word 
"  begat "  here  means  to  found,  and  that  Ophrah 
is  the  name  of  a  village. 

OR.    See  Glossary. 

ORACLE  (Heb.  "!''?'=},  <fcft-«r',  from  ^*J,  d<w- 
har^,  to  speak  ;  Gr.  'k6yiov,  log'-ee-on,  utterance  of 
God),  the  divine  communications  given  to  the  He- 
brews. The  manner  of  such  utterances  was  va- 
rious, God  speaking  sometimes  face  to  face,  as 
with  Abraham  and  Moses ;  sometimes  by  dreams 
and  visions,  as  with  Joseph  and  Pharaoh ;  some- 
times by  signs  and  tokens,  as  with  Gideon  and 
Barak ;  sometimes  by  word  of  prophecy,  and  some-' 
times  by  a  regularly  organized  system  of  com- 
munication, as  with  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  v.). 
These  last  were  distinctly  Hebrew,  and  were  al- 
ways accessible,  as  in  the  case  of  David  inquiring 
whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  take  refuge 
with  the  men  of  Keilah  (1  Sam.  23:9 ;  comp.  80: 
7,  8).  The  earliest  oracle  on  record,  probably,  is 
that  given  to  Rebekah  (Gen.  26:22),  while  the 
most  complete  is  that  of  the  child  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
8:1,  sq.). 

Heathen  oracles  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  a 
celebrated  case  being  that  of  Baalzebub,  or  Baal- 
zebul,  at  Ekron,  where  inquiry  waa  made  respect- 
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log  the  recovery  of  King  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  1:2). 
Other  oracular  means  in  Palestine  were  the  tera- 
phim,  as  that  of  Hicah  (Judg.  17:1,  5);  the  ephod 
of  Gideon  (8:27,  etc) ;  the  false  gods  of  Samaria, 
with  their  false  prophets,  and  consequently  their 
oracles.  Israel  is  reproached  by  Hosea  with  con< 
suiting  wooden  idols  (4:12X  and  by  Habakkuk 
(2:19). 

ORATION.    See  Orator. 

ORATOR.  L  Law-kha»h'  (Heb.  tSnb,  a 
whUper^  Isa.  8:8^  In  the  margin  it  is  given  as 
**  skillful  of  speech,**  and  in  the  R.  Y.  **  the  skillful 
enchanter.**  It  evidently  refers  to  pretended  skill 
in  enchantment,  and  is  the  whispering  or  muttering 
of  magical  formulas. 

2.  hra/'tore  (Gr.  M^«p,  9peaker\  the  title  ap- 
plied to  Tertullus,  who  acted  as  the  advocate  of 
the  Jewish  persecutors  of  Paul  before  Felix  (Acts 
24:1).  He  was  a  forensic  speaker,  a  class  very 
common  in  Rome. 

The  oraiion  (Gr.  S^furyopla)  delivered  by  Herod 
(Acts  12:21)  was  a  rhetorical  effort  addressed  to 
the  populace  for  the  sake  of  popularity. 

ORCHARD  (Heb.  Ol^B,  par-dace",  park),  a 
garden  planted  with  trees  (Eccles.  2:5 ;  Cant  4:18 ; 
rendered  **  forest  **  in  Neh.  2:8). 

ORDAIN,  ORDAINED.  These  words  are 
frequently  used  in  the  present  sense  of  ordina- 
tion (q.  v.),  of  to  loeaie,  establish  (Isa.  26:12),  to 
appoint  (2  Kings  28:6).  A  peculiar  use  of  the 
word  is  in  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.^?9,  pauh-al'^ 
in  the  passage  **  he  ordaineth  bis  arrows  against 
the  persecutors**  (Psa.  7:18),  which  Gesenius 
translates  **  he  maketh  his  arrows  burning,'*  liter, 
ally  into  ot  for  burning,  from  a  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  io/orye.    See  Glossary. 

ORDER,  a  word  with  many  varieties  of  mean- 
ing, as  it  is  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words.  It  is  most  frequently  the  rendering 
of  ^he  Heb.  "^t?,  aw-rak',  to  set  in  a  row,  and  is 
used  in  such  plirases  as  the  following :  '*  He  set 
the  bread  in  order  ^  (Exod.  40:23X  "  lay  the  wood 
in  order  upon  the  fire  **  (Lev.  1:7,  etfe.).  The  Greek 
term  thus  rendered  is  most  often  rd^/f,  tasf-it, 
regular  arrangement.  Official  dignity  or  office, 
e.  g.,  the  order  of  Melchisedec  (Heb.  6:6,  10;  6: 
20,  etc),  of  Aaron  (7:11). 

ORDINANCES,  CHRISTIAN,or  OF  THE 
GOSPEL.  These  are  institutions  of  divine  au- 
thority relating  to  the  worship  of  God :  Baptism 
(Matt.  28:19);  the  Lord*s  Supper  (1  Cor.  11:24, 
etc.);  public  ministry,  or  preaching  and  reading 
the  word  (Rom.  10:16 ;  Eph.  4:11,13 ;  Mark  16:16) ; 
hearing  the  word  (Mark  4:24 ;  Rom.  10.17) ;  public 
prayer  (Psa.  6:1,  7;  Matt.  6:6;  1  Cor.  14:16,  19); 
singing  of  psalms  (Eph.  6:19;  Gol.  8:16);  fasting 
(Joel  2:12;  Matt.  9:16;  James  1:9);  thanksgiving 
(Psa.  60:14;  1  Thess.  6:18). 

ORDINATION.  In  the  limited  and  technical 
sense  ordination  is  the  ceremony  by  which  a  per- 
son is  set  apart  to  an  order  or  office ;  but  in  a 
broader,  and  in  fact  its  only  important  sense,  or- 
dination signifies  the  appointment  or  designation 
of  a  person  to  a  ministerial  office,  with  or  without 
attendant  ceremonies. 


L  Bible  Usae^e.  (1)  Old  TetUment  ordina- 
tion was  practiced  early  in  Bible  times.  The  He- 
brew priests,  Levites,  prophets,  and  kings  were 
solenmly  ordained  for  their  several  offices  (see 
under  their  several  articles).  Moses  thus,  i.  e.,  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  appointed  Joshua  (q.  v.)  as  hi^ 
successor  (Num.  27:18 ;  Deut.  84:9).  (2)  Examplf 
of  Christ.  In  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  no  exterior  act  of  ordination  was 
practiced  by  Christ  The  calling,  appointing,  and 
commissioning  of  the  twelve  apostles  was  his  per- 
sonal act,  unattended,  so  far  as  the  record  shows, 
with  any  symbolical  act  or  ceremony.  In  the  ac- 
count (Mark  8:14)  where  "he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach,**  the  Greek  word  is 
kiroijjoe,  he  made,  L  e.,  he  appointed  them  for  the 
purposes  named.  The  word  rendered  **  ordained  ** 
(John  16:16;  Gr.  iO/jxa)  means  "I  have  set,  or 
placed.'*  In  no  ordination  of  his  disciples  to  their 
ministerial  or  apostolic  office  is  it  recorded  that  he 
laid  his  handa  upon  them.  But  just  before  his 
ascension,  our  Lord,  in  blessing  his  disciples,  and 
breathing  upon  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  **  lifted  up 
his  hands  **  (Luke  24:60 ;  John  20:22).  In  so  doing 
he  illustrateid  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  influence 
which  was  to  come  upon  them  in  its  full  mani- 
festation at  Pentecost.  In  this  connection  he  ut- 
tered the  words,  so  often  and  so  grossly  perverted, 
**  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained."  A  literal  and  materializing  con- 
struction of  this  passage,  with  those  relating  to 
the  keys,  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
(Matt  16:19;  18:18),  became  early  in  the  history 
of  the  CJhurch  a  great  fountain  of  error  in  refer- 
ence to  the  office  and  power  of  the  clergy  (see 
Petkr).  (8)  In  the  apostolic  Chnroh.  In  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  to  the  vacant  apostleship, 
the  principal  interest  appears  to  have  centered  in 
ascertaining  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  (Acts 
1:21-26);  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Deacons. — The  first  or- 
dination in  the  Christian  Church  was  that  of  the 
seven  deacons,  in  which  case  the  apostles  set  them 
apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts 
6:6,  6).  Barnabas  and  Paul, — Paul,  although  ho 
had  been  called  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  submitted 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  18:1-3).  '*Tho 
simplest  interpretation  is  that  the  Church  as  a 
whole  held  a  special  service  for  this  solemn  pur« 
pose.  Codex  jBezce  makes  all  clear  by  inserting 
the  nominative  'all.*  .  .  .  Further,  there  is  no 
sign  in  13:2,  8  that  this  *  consecration  *  by  the 
Church  was  more  efficacious  than  the  original  di- 
vine call ;  the  ceremony  merely  blessed  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  a  special  work,  which  was  definitely 
completed  in  the  next  three  years  **  (Ramsey,  Si. 
Paul  the  Traveler,  pp.  66,  67).  Eldei'8.—U  is 
recorded  (14:23)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  **or. 
dained  them  elders  in  every  church.**  In  this  nar- 
rative the  Greek  word  x^^P^'^^^^^i  khi-rot-on-eh'-o, 
is  used  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately  its  mean* 
ing  is  by  no  means  certain ;  **  for,  though  origi- 
nally it  meant  to  elect  by  popular  vote^  yet  it  came 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  to  appoint  or  designate.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  the  votes  and  voice 
of  each  congregation  were  considered;  and  the 
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term  18  obviously  ueed  in  that  way  by  Paul"  (2  Cor. 
6: 1 9 ;  Ramsey,  pp.  1 2 1 , 1 22).  As  to  the  ceremonies 
used  in  these  ordinations,  only  prayer,  fasting,  and 
commending  the  persons  ordained  to  the  Lord  are 
mentioned. 

In  rcYiewing  the  scriptural  instances  of  ordina- 
tion we  note  the  following:  1.  Christ  ordained  in 
the  sense  of  appointing  his  disciples  to  ministerial 
service  by  his  own  authority  and  without  employ, 
ing  any  ceremony.  2.  In  the  election  of  Matthias 
to  fill  the  place  of  Judas,  it  was  deemed  suflScient 
to  learn  by  prayer  and  the  lot  whom  the  Lord  had 
chosen,  and  without  any  exterior  ceremony  to 
number  him  with  the  eleven.  8.  The  laying  on 
of  hands  as  a  ceremony  of  ministerial  ordination 
was  first  practiced  by  the  apostles  in  the  case  of 
the  seven  deacons.  4.  It  was  also  practiced  in 
the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  elders  of 
the  New  Testament  Church.  5.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  anyone  having  been  ordained  to  the 
office  of  bishop  in  distinction  from  that  of  elder ; 
still  less  is  there  any  intimation  that  bishops  were 
or  were  to  become  the  only  officers  competent  to 
ordain  ministerial  candidates ;  whereas  elders  were 
frequently,  if  not  always,  associated  even  with 
apostles  in  the  act  of  ordination  (McC.  and  S., 
Cyc,  s.  v.). 

2.  Meaning  of  Ordination,  etc.  Ordination 
in  the  early  Church  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  formal  induction  into  the  ministerial  office, 
and  as  having  more  significance  tlian  a  mere  con- 
ferment of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  "The 
clergy  were  at  first  elected  by  the  people ;  and 
Clement  of  Rome  speaks  of  them  as  having  been 
appointed  by  other  distinguished  men,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  Church.  But  the  fact 
that  the  special  ordination  of  the  presbyters  or 
the  bishop  was  considered  necessary,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  a  special  efficacy  was  associated  with  the 
rite.  Augustine,  however,  distinctly  exclaims, 
'What  else  is  the  imposition  of  hands  than  a 
prayer  over  a  man  ? '  With  the  growing  impor- 
tance  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  sanctity 
associated  with  it  and  the  clergy  in  general,  the 
rite  of  ordination  assumed  the  character  of  a 
sacramental  act,  in  which  a  special  grace  was 
conferred,  and  which  could  only  be  performed  by 
the  bishop.**  The  ordination  of  clergymen  was 
as  early  as  the  4th  or  6th  century  admitted  into 
the  number  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  sc^  held  now 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches.  In 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  ordination  has  not  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  sacrament ;  and  the  view  of  the  English 
Reformers  was  not  that  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as 
such,  conferred  any  grace.  Bishops  only  can  or- 
dain, and  any  other  than  episcopal  ordination  is 
invalid.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
have  always  acknowledged  and  practiced  ordina- 
tion ;  but  their  confessions  and  theologians  have 
justly  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
call  or  vocation  to  the  ministry.  The  Moravians 
confine  the  right  to  ordain  to  their  bishops,  but 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  ordination  by  other 
Protestants.  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  Quakers, 
and  Plymouth  Brethren  do  not  recognize  any 
human  rite  of  ordination.  The  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  provides  for  the  or- 


dination of  deacons  by  the  bishop  (^  163),  while 
an  "  elder  is  constituted  by  the  election  of  the 
Annual  Conference,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
of  a  bishop  and  some  of  the  elders  who  are  pres- 
ent" (Dis.,  ^  16«).  The  following  note  in  the 
Discipline  (^  449)  sets  forth  the  Methodist  view 
as  to  bishops :  **  This  service  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  ordination  to  a  higher  order  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  beyond  and  above  that  of 
elders  or  presbyters,  but  as  a  solemn  and  fitting 
consecration  for  the  special  and  most  sacred 
duties  of  superintendency  in  the  Church.'* 

O^REB  (Heb.  ^J^,  orabeT,  raven),  one  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded 
Israel,  and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon. 
He  was  killed,  not  by  Gideon  himself  or  the  peo- 
ple under  his  immediate  conduct,  but  by  the  men 
of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  biS  entreaty  and  inter- 
cepted the  flving  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan 
(Judg.  7:24,  26),  B.  C.  about  1 100.  The  terms  hi 
which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (10:26)  are  such  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful  slaughter.  He 
places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  most  tre- 
mendous disasters  recorded  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Israel — the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
(oomp.  Psa.  88:11). 

O^REB,  BOCK  OP  (Heb.  i*^^,  aw-rob^,  the 
ravefCB  a'og)  the  place  at  which  Gideo.i  slew  Oreb 
(Judg.  7:26;  Isa.  10:26),  thought  by  some  to  be 
east  of  Jordan.  Keil  and  Delitzsch  say  {Com,,  in 
loc)  that  it  was  **west  of  Jordan,  where  the 
Epbraimites  had  taken  possession  of  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  in  front  of  the  Midianites.** 

O'REN  (Heb.  1!:^,  o'-r«i,  <uh  tree\  the  third 
named  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  2:26),  B.  C.  about  1190. 

OBGAN.    See  Musia 

OBI'ONCHeb.b-CS,  kn-eelf,  dull  or  9ir<mg\ 
the  constellation  Orion  or  "  the  Giant,**  which  was 
by  the  ancients  also  thought  to  be  an  insolent, 
foolish  fellow  ^Job  9:9 ;  Amos  6:8).  The  expres- 
sion, ** Canst  tnou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?** 
(Job  88:81)  is  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the 
Persian  belief  that  Nimrod,  the  great  hunter,  was 
deified  and  placed  among  the  stars.  Delitzsch 
( Com.)  says  that  **  Kesil  is  the  larger  star  called 
in  Arabic  Huhil,  i.  e.,  Canopus,  especially  as  this 
is  placed  as  a  sluggish  helper  in  mythical  relation 
to  the  constellation  of  the  Bear.  Understood  of 
Orion  the  *  bands  *  are  the  chaitis  with  which  he 
is  chained  to  the  sky ;  understood  of  Suh^l,  the 
restraints  which  prevent  his  breaking  away  too 
soon  and  reaching  the  goal.'* 

OBNAMENT  (Hebrew  generally  ^,  ad-te, 
trapping),  the  number,  variety,  and  weight  of  the 
ornaments  ordinarily  worn  upon  the  person,  form 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  oriental  cos- 
tume, both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of 
ladies  loaded  with  rings,  earrings  of  very  great 
size,  anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  the  most  varied 
character,  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  and  chains 
of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
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equally  devoted  to  finery.  The  Midianites  appear 
to  have  been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the 
use  of  ornaments  (Num.  81:50,  52;  Judg.  8:26). 

1.  Male.  From  the  most -ancient  times  two 
ornaments  pertained  to  men,  a  staff  in  the  hand 
(Gen.  88:18X  and  a  seal  worn  by  a  ribbon  on  the 
breast,  or  in  a  ring  on  the  right  hand  (Gen.  41:42 ; 
Jer.  22:24;  Esth.  8:10;  8:2).  EarringB^  which 
were  worn  by  the  Midianites  (Judg.  8:24,  sq.)  and 
other  orientals,  seem  not  to  have  been  worn  by 
men  among  the  Israelites  (Exod.  82:2).  Neither 
do  gold  necklaces  appear  as  a  male  ornament 
among  the  Israelites,  as  they  do  among  the  Per- 
^ians  and  Medes;  nor  does  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Medo-Persians,  whose  kings  adorned 
their  highest  ministers  with  gold  chains  as  insignia 
of  office  or  tokens  of  their  favor  ifiexL  41:42 ;  Dan. 
6:7). 

2.  Female.  Much  more  varied  were  the  or- 
naments and  jewelry  of  Israelitidh  women.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Isaiah  (3:18-28)  supplies  us  with  a 
detailed  description  of  the  articles  with  which  the 
luxurious  women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and 
the  picture  is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in 
other  places. .  The  notices  which  occur  in  the 
early  books  of  the  Bible  imply  the  weight  and 
abundance  of  the  ornaments  worn  at  that  period. 
Earringt  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  apparently 
as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  idols :  **  They  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  their  earrings 
which  were  in  their  ears  **  (Gen.  85:4).  Note  HngB 
were  worn  in  the  right  or  left  nostril,  perhaps 
also  in  the  division  of  the  nose  (Gen.  24:47 ;  Isa. 
8:21 ;  Ezek.  16:12).  Necklaen—'^Yieae  were  made 
of  metal,  of  jewels  or  pearls,  strung  on  a  ribbon 
(Cant.  1:10),  hanging  down  to  the  breast  or  girdle. 
To  these  were  attached  golden  crescenU  (Isa.  8:18 ; 
Judg.  8:21),  perhaps  also  eannlei$  (Isa.  8:20),  sun- 
feU  (8:18),  and  wnelling  boUlea,  ArmfeU  (Gen. 
24:22;  Num.  81:50,  sq.),  Isa.  8:19,  worn  also  by 
men  of  rank  (2  Sam.  1:10),  also  in  each  passage 
rendered  bracrUU^  anklets  (Isa.  8:18),  fastened 
with  chains  (8:20),  which  coquettes  used  to  make 
a  tinkling  as  they  tripped  along  (8:16).  These 
trinkets  were  made  of  gold  in  the  case  of  women 
of  rank ;  and,  in  addition,  hand  mirrors  of  metal 
(Exod.  88:8;  Isa.  8:28),  probably  carried  in  the 
hand  as  ornaments.  The  poetical  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  contain  numerous  references 
to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  their  highest  prosperity.  The  appearance 
of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  the  Canticles 
(1:10,  11 ;  4:4,  9;  6:12;  7:1).  In  reference  to  the 
terms  used  in  the  Proverbs  we  need  only  explain 
that  the  "ornament"  of  the  A.  V.  in  1:9;  4:9,  is 
more  specifically  a  wreaih  ov  garland:  the  "  chains" 
of  1:9,  the  drops  of  which  the  necklace  was  formed; 
the  *'  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout"  of  11:22, 
a  nos€  ring  ;  the  "jewel"  of  20:16,  a  iri^iketj  and 
the  "  ornament "  of  25:12,  an  ear  pendant.  See 
Dress  ;  Jewelry. 

OB^AN  (Heb.  TJ^,  or-navm^  sirang\  the 
form  given  (1  Chron.  21:16, 18, 20-26, 28 ;  2  CJhron. 
8:1)  to  Araunah  (q.  v.). 

ORTAH  (Heb.  f^f'^?,  or-jww',  a  mane),  a 
Moabitess,  and  wife  of  Chilion,  the  son  of  Naomi. 


At  first  she  was  disposed  to  accompany  her  mother- 
in-law  to  Canaan,  but  afterward  decided  to  remain 
among  her  own  people.  She  gave  Naomi  the  kiss 
of  farewell,  and  returned  "unto  her  people  and 
unto  her  gods"  (Ruth  1:4,  14). 

ORPHAN  (Heb.  C3Tn;,  gaw4honu!^,  Umdg,  Lam. 
6:8),  one  deprived  of  one  or  both  parents.  But 
the  Hebrew  word,  as  well  as  the  Greek  (op^dvof, 
or-fan'-os^  John  14:18),  is  used  figuratively  for  one 
bereft  of  a  teacher,  guide,  guardian.  In  this  sense 
the  Greek  word  (an-op^av/Cw,  ap-or-fan-idf-so^ 
1  Thess.  2:17)  is  used,  thus,  bereft  of  your  inter- 
oourse  and  society. 

OSEE^  a  less  correct  mode  (Rom.  9:26)  of  An* 
glicizing  the  name  of  the  prophet  Hosxa  (q.  v.). 

OSHE'A  (Heb.  T^^,  ho-sha/-ah,  deUverer\ 
another  form  (Num.  18:8, 16,  sometimes  Hothea) 
of  the  name  of  Joshua  (q.  v.). 

OSPRAY.    See  Animal  Kinodoil 

OSSIFRAGE.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

OSTRICH.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Figniratiye.  In  Lam.  4:8  the  ostrich  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  the  Jews 
in  their  calamity ;  while  in  companionship  the  os- 
trich (Job  80:29,  marg.)  is  a  figure  of  extreme 
desolation;  taken  from  the  isolated  life  of  that 
bird  in  the  desert. 

OTWNl  (Heb.  •^?nj,  oth.nee',  forcU>le\  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  and  a  porter  of  the  taber- 
nacle (1  Chron.  26:7). 

OTH^NIEL  (Heb.  ^^yr^.oih-nee-aU^y  force 
of  God). 

1.  "  The  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother  '* 
(Judg.  8:9).  The  probability  is  that  Kenaz  was 
the  head  of  the  Inbe  (Judah),  and  that  Othniel,  as 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  was  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Kenaz.  (1)  Captures  Debir.  The  first 
mention  of  Othniel  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  tak- 
ing  of  Kirjath-sepher,  or  Debir,  as  it  was  after- 
wwrd  called.  Caleb,  to  whom  the  city  was  as- 
signed, offered  as  a  reward  to  its  captor  Achsah,  his 
daughter.  Othniel  won  the  prize  (Josh.  16: 16, 17 ; 
Judg.  1:12,  18),  £.  C.  about  1166.  (2)  DeUvers 
Israel.  "  Israel  forgot  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
served  Baalim  and  the  groves  **  (Ashtaroth).  As 
a  punishment  for  their  idolatry  the  Lord  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  Chushan-rishathaim  (q.  v.), 
king  of  Mesopotamia,  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
serve  for  eight  years.  In  this  oppression  the  Is- 
raelites cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  raised  them 
up  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Othniel  the  Keniz* 
zite,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him, 
and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war.''  He 
prevailed  against  Chushan-rishathaim,  **and  the 
land  had  rest  forty  years :  and  Othniel  the  son  of 
Kenaz  died"  (Judg.  8:7-11),  B.  C.  about  1160. 

2.  An  Othniel  is  mentioned  (1  Chron.  27:15)  as 
ancestor  of  Heldai,  the  bead  of  a  family  of  Neto. 
phathites,  and  probably  the  same  person  as  above. 

OUCH  (Heb.  t^3f  2lt5p,  mish-bets-av/,  twisting\ 
the  gold  work,  which  not  only  served  to  faster 
the  stones  upon  the  woven  fabric  of  the  ephod, 
but  formed  at  the  same  time  clasps  or  brooches, 
by  which  the  two  parts  of  the  ephod  were  fastened 
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together  (Exod.  28:11,  sq.;  89:6,  sq.).  See  High 
Priest,  Dress  or. 

OUTCASTS  (Heb.  5im,  daw4chavo^.  Israel 
is  compared  to  an  outcast,  i.  e.,  as  a  wife  put  away 
by  her  husband  (Jer.  80: 17;  oomp.  Isa.  62:4).  Else- 
where the  term  is  applied  to  those  in  banishment. 

OUTGOINGS.    See  Glossary. 

OUTLANDISH  (Heb.  '^'nDJ,  nok-ree",  Neh. 
13:26),  foreign,  as  the  women  of  other  nations 
which  caused  Solomon  to  sin.    See  Glossart. 

OUTMOST.    See  Glossary. 

OUTRAGEOUS  (Heb.  tjati,  8haw4af,  to 
fftuh  out^  Prov.  27:4),  whence  the  metaphor,  anger 
is  an  outpouring, 

OVEN  (Heb.  ^'JSn,  tan-noof,  fire  pot:  Gr. 
K^pavoCt  klib'-aH-oSf  earthen  pot).  Of  ovens,  or 
places  for  baking,  there  are  in  the  East  four  kinds : 

1.  The  mere  sand,  heated  by  a  fire,  which  was 
afterward  removed.  The  raw  dough  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  in  a  little  while  turned ;  and  then,  to 
complete  the  process,  covered  with  warm  ashes 
and  coals.  Unless  turned  they  were  not  thoroughly 
baked  (Hos.  7:8). 

2.  An  excavation  in  the  earth,  lined  with  pot- 
tery. This  is  heated,  the  dough  spread  on  the 
sides,  and  so  baked. 

3.  A  large  stone  jar,  about  three  feet  high, 
open  at  the  top,  and  widening  toward  the  bottom, 
with  a  hole  for  the  extraction  of  the  ashes.    Each 


An  Arab  Oven. 

household  possessed  such  an  article  (Exod.  8:8); 
and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth  that 
the  same  oven  suflSced  for  several  families  (Lev. 
26:26).  It  was  heated  with  dry  twigs  and  grass 
(Matt  6:80),  and  the  loaves  were  placed  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  it. 

4.  A  plate  of  iron,  placed  upon  three  stones; 
the  fire  was  kindled  beneath  it,  and  the  raw  cakes 
placed  upon  th^  upper  surface.  No  doQbt  bakers 
had  a  special  oven  in  ancient  times  (Hos.  7:4,  6), 
such  as  are  now  public  in  oriental  cities. 

Fignrative.  "Ten  women  shall  bake  your 
bread  in  one  oven  **  (Lev.  26:26)  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression for  scai'city ;  for  in  ordinary  times  each 
woman  would  have  enough  baking  for  an  oven  of 
her  own.  "Thou  shalt  make  them  as  a  fiery 
oven"  (Psa.  21:9)  is  a  figure  taken  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  an  oven  being  prepared  for  baking ; 
bence  speedy  destruction  (comp.  H6s.  7:4,  6,  7). 


"Our  skin  was  black  like  an  oven**  (Lam.  6:10)^ 
As  an  oven  is  scorched  and  blackened  with  fire,  so 
hunger  dries  up  the  pores  till  thQ  skin  becomes  as 
if  scorched  by  the  sun. 

OVEECHABGED.    See  Glossary. 

OVERLIVE  (Josh.  24:81)  is  another  form 
for  outlive.    See  Glossary. 

OVERPASS  (Heb.  ^OJ,  awJtar^,  to  crott 
over,  Jer.  5:28),  to  excel,  to  go  beyond,  here  in 
badness. 

OVERPLUS,  OVERRUN.     See  Glossary. 

OVERSESER  (Hebrew  usually  T|5B,  paw-keed', 
a  visitor;  Gr.  MoKoirog^  ep-it'-kop-os^  a  bishop^ 
Acts  20:28) ;  an  officer  having  the  superintendence 
of  the  household,  as  Joseph  ((jen.  89:4,  6) ;  a  su- 
perintendent of  workmen  (2  Chron.  2:18) ;  of  the 
Levites  (81:18 ;  84:12) ;  leader  of  singers  (Neh.  12: 
42).    See  Bishop  ;  Glossary. 

OVERSHADOW  (Gr.  hnaiudl^o,  ep-ee-tkee- 
ad'-zo^  to  e9ivelope  in  a  shadow).  From  a  vaporous 
cloud  that  casts  a  shadow  the  word  is  transferred 
to  a  shining  cloud  surrounding  and  enveloping 
persons  with  brightness  (Matt.  17:5;  Luke  9:34). 

Fi^nuutive.  It  is  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ex- 
tending creative  energy  upon  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  impregnating  it ;  a  use  of  the 
worel  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
familiar  Old  Testament  idea  of  a  cloud  as  sym- 
bolizing  the  immediate  presence  and  power  of 
God  (Grimm,  Or.-Eng.  Lex,^  s.  v.). 

OWL.    See  Animal  Kimooox. 

OX.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Figrnratiye.  "As  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass** 
(Num.  22:4)  is  a  figure  of  easy  victory.  For  an 
**  ox  to  low  over  his  fodder  "  (Job  6:5)  is  to  com- 
plain without  cause.  **  Ox  led  to  slaughter,"  of  a 
rash  youth  (Prov.  7:22),  or  of  saints  under  persecu- 
tion (Jer.  11:19).  To  "send  forth  the  feet  of  the 
ox  and  the  ass  "  (Isa.  82:20 ;  literally,  let  the  feet 
of  the  ox  and  the  ass  rove  in  freedom),  is  a  figure 
of  copious  abundance,  inasmuch  as  the  cattle 
would  not  have  to  be  watched  lest  they  should 
stray  into  the  giain  fields.  "  A  stalled  ox  "  (Prov, 
15:17)  represents  sumptuous  living.  Oxen  not 
muzzled  in  treading  corn  (1  Cor.  9:9,  10)  is  figu- 
rative of  the  minister's  right  to  support. 

OX  GOAD.    See  Goad. 

O^ZEM  (Heb.  Q^K  o'-taem^  probably  strength). 

1.  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  and  next  eldest  above 
David  (1  Chron.  2:15),  B.  C.  about  1060. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chron.  2:25X 
B.C.  about  1190. 

OZI'AS  (Gr.  •OC/flf,  od-zee'-as)^  another  form 
of  the  name  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  1: 
8,9.) 

OZ^NI  (Heb.  •^?T9,  oz-nee",  eared,  I  e.,  attentive), 
the  fourth  son  of  Gad,  and  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  Oznites  (Num.  26:16),  B.  C.  about  2000. 

OZ'NITES  (Heb.  ''?tlj,  oz-nee",  having  quick 
ears),  the  descendants  of  Ozni  (q.  v.),  or  Ezbon 
(Gen.  46:16),  one  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Num.  26:16). 
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PA'ARAI  (Heb.  '^TJ^]^,  pah^r-oh'ee^  yauming\ 
•'  the  Arbite,"  one  of  David's  yaliant  men  (2  Sam. 
23:85),  called  in  1  Chron.  11;87  Naabai  (q.  v.). 

PACATIA'NA  (Gr.  iroKartav^,  pak^aUe-an- 
ay',  1  Tim.,  subscription).  "In  the  4th  centur.? 
before  Christ  Phrygia  was  divided  into  Phrygi'a 
Salataris  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana  (later  Capatiana) ; 
Laodlcea  was  the  metropolis  of  the  latter  *'  (Grinmi, 
Ueb.-Qr.  Lex,,  s.  v.). 

PACE  (Heb.  1?3t,  tsah'-ad,  a  step,  as  elsewhere 
rendered).  This  was  not  a  formal  measure,  but 
taken  in  the  general  sense  (2  Sam.  6:18).  See 
Metrologt,  I,  5. 

PAa}AN  (Heb.  T??,  p<idrdawn\  fidi,  (Sen. 
48:7).    See  Padam-arajc 

PAa)AN-A'RAM(Heb.  D^K  T^^padrdavm' 
ar-awm*,  the  table  land  of  Aram),  the  name  eiven 
to  the  country  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  26:20X  and  the 
abode  of  Laban  (28:2-7);  called  '*the  field  of 
Aram"  by  Hosea  (12:12,  A  V.  "country  of 
Syria**)-  It  ^^  a  district  of  Mesopotamia  (q.  v.), 
the  large  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  which 
the  town  of  Haran  was  situated.  Padan-aram 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  Abraham's  family  had  settled  there, 
and  thither  he  sent  his  steward  to  secure  a  wife 
for  Isaac  (Gen.  24:10,  sq. ;  26:20);  and  later  Jacob 
went  there  and  married  (28:2 ;  31:18,  sq.). 

PADDLE  (Heb.  'TX?;,  yaw-thade',  peg,  a  tent- 
pin^  Judg.  4:21).  Outside  the  camp  of  Israel,  in 
their  journeying,  was  a  space  for  the  necessities 
of  nature,  and  among  their  implements  was  this 
spade  for  digging  a  hole  before  they  sat  down,  and 
afterward  for  filling  it  up.  It  was  a  tool  for  ttick- 
ing  in,  i.  e.,  for  digging  (Deut.  28:18). 

PA'DON  (Heb.  ITTB,  paw-done",  deliverance), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  descend- 
ants returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  2:44;  Neh. 
7^47),  B.  C.  about  686. 

PA'GIEL  (Heb.  ^9???,  pag-ee-aieT,  eveni  of 
God),  the  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Asber  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  (Num.  1:18; 
2:27;  7:72,  77;  10:26X  B.  C.  1210. 

PA'HATH-MO'AB  (Heb.  Sfinw  nrtB,  pakh'- 
ath  mo-ayof/,jAi  of  Moob),  the  head  of  a  leading 
family  of  Juaah,  whose  descendants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  re- 
tamed  to  Babylon  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  2:6 ; 
Neh.  7:11,  two  thousand  eight  hfmdred  and  eigh- 
teen), and  another  company,  of  two  hundred 
males,  under  Ezra  (Ezra  8:4).  Hashub  the  Pahath- 
moabite  is  named  among  the  builders  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  8:11).  In  Ezra  10:80,  eight 
of  the  **sons**  of  Pahath-moab  are  named  as 
putting  away  their  strange  wives.  That  this 
family  was  of  hifh  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
wo  learn  from  their  appearing  fourth  in  order 
in  the  two  lists  (Ezra  2:6;  Neh.  7:11);  and  from 
their  chief  having  signed  second,  among  the  lay 
princes  (Neh.  10:14). 

8: 


PA'I  (1  Chron.  1:60).    See  Pau. 

PAINED.    See  Glossabt. 

PAmPULNESS  (Gr.  fidxeoq,  mokh'-ihos, 
2  Got,  11:27),  hard  and  difficult  labor,  hardship, 
distress.  In  Job  16:2  the  Heb.  ^^,  aw-mawl',  is 
coupled  with  comforters ;  and  the  meaning  is  "  ye 
are  comforters  bringing  distress,  pain." 

PAINTING.  The  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
cultivated  the  art  of  painting,  for  we  read  of 
"  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  (figures) 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion/*  etc. 
(Ezek.  28:14,  16). 

Eg^Tptians.  The  Egyptians  '*  excelled  in 
drawing  alone,  bebg  totally  ignorant  of  the 
correct  mode  of  coloring  a  figure,  and  their 
painting  was  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but 
merely  the  harmonious  combination  of  oertain 


Egyptian  Painters. 


hues,  which  they  well  understood."  **  Some  care 
was  employed  upon  the  decoration  of  the  chambers. 
The  rough  casting  of  mud  often  preserves  its 
original  gray  color ;  sometimes,  however,  it  was 
whitewashed  with  chalk,  colored  with  red  or  yel- 
low,  or  decorated  with  pictures  of  jars,  provisions, 
and  the  interiors  as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  houses  *' 
(Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.,  p.  819).  "Drawing  was 
always  a  principal  point  in  ancient  art.  ...  To  put 
in  the  color  we  may  suppose  that  brushes  of  some 
kind  were  used ;  but  the  mmute  scale  on  which 
the  painters  are  represented  in  the  sculptures 
prevents  our  deciding  the  question.  Of  painting, 
apart  from  sculpture,  and  of  the  excellence  to 
which  it  attained  in  Egypt,  we  can  form  no  accu- 
rate opinion,  nothing  having  come  down  to  us  from 
a  Pharaonic  period,  or  of  that  epoch  when  the  arts 
were  at  their  zenith  in  Egypt ;  but  that  already  in 
the  time  of  Osirtasen  they  painted  on  panel,  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  subjects  at  Beni  Hassan, 
where  two  artists  are  engaged  in  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  calf  and  an  antelope  overtaken  by  a 
dog.  The  painter  holds  his  brush  in  one  hand  and 
his  palette  or  saucer  of  color  in  the  other ;  but, 
though  the  boards  stand  upright,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  contrivance  to  steady  or  support  the 
hand.  .  .  .  The  faces  of  the  kings  in  the  tombs  and 
temples  of  Egypt  are  unquestionably  portraits, 
but  they  are  always  in  profile,  and  the  only  ones 
in  full  face  are  on  wood  and  of  late  time.  .  .  . 
Fresco  painting  was  entirely  unknown  in  Egypt, 
and  the  figures  on  walls  were  always  drawn  and 
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painted  after  the  stucco  was  quite  dry.  But  they 
soiuetimes  coated  the  colors  with  a  transparent 
varnish.  The  oldest  paintings  were  monochrome, 
or  painted  in  one  uniform  color  "  (Wilkinson,  Atic. 
Egypt,.,  p.  274,  sq.).     We  ha?e  no  means  of  know- 
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Fifir.  1.    Diagram  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace. 

A— KnttADM.       B— Str««t  tntrmnee.       C—EntrmDc*  from  eoartvard.        D— KntnoM  from  pdaoa. 
M— PorUl  to  dty.       N— PorUl  to  templt  and  klnr*!  ffvdcn. 

ing  what  progress  the  ancient  Hebrews  made  in 
the  art  of  painting,  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  all  pictures  and  images  were  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  26:1 ;  Num.  88:62). 

PAINTING  THE  ET£S.  See  Eyes,  Paint- 
oro  or. 

PALACE.  L  General  Meanings.  The  ren- 


dering in  the  Old  Testament  most  nsaaUy  of 
ar-monef  (Heb.  1^'3'lfi^,  to  be  devaUd)^  a  eUadd; 
bee-raw'  (Heb.  ?T*7^?,  a  fortified  palace^  fortren^ 
1  Chron.  29:1,  19;  so  in  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  Esther^ 
and  Daniel) ;  tee-rawi'  (Heb. 
M'T'P,  a  **  palace  of  sil- 
ver," Cant.  8:9;  Ezek.  25: 
4X  a  figure  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  the  splendid 
turrets  built  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem ;  hay-katd' 
^?t?,  1  Kings  21:1;  2 
Kings  20.18;  Psa.  45:8, 
16;  144:12;  Pror.  80:28; 
Isa.  13:22,  etc.;  Chald., 
hay-k<d\  VdII,  Ezra  4:14 ; 
Dan.  4:4,  29;  6:1),  a  regal 
edifice,  especially  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  as  else- 
where rendered ;  also  bah'- 
yith  (Heb.  T^a,  a  large 
house,  2  Chron.  9:11),  and 
its  denyative  bee  thawuf 
(Heb.  in-a,  Esth.  1:6;  7:7, 
8).  In  the  New  Testament 
the  term  palace  (Gr.  avX^, 
dw-lay'j  yard),  is  applied 
to  the  residence  of  a  man 
of  rank  (Matt  26:8 ;  Mark 
14:66;  Luke  11:21;  John 
18:16).  Specific  reference 
is  made  to  the  palace  of 
Herod,  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Roman  governors; 
it  was  the  prsetorium,  or 
hall,  where  Pilate  lived 
when  Christ  was  brought 
before  him  (Mark  16:16); 
the  other  passages  above 
cited  (except  Luke  11:21) 
refer  to  the  residence  of 
the  high  priest. 

2.  Solomon's  Palace. 
It  is  very  difficult   to  re- 
store this  with  the  aid  of 
the  short  descriptions  giv- 
en  in  1  Kings  7  and  Jose- 
phus  (Ant,  viii,  6).     The 
site  of  the  palace  was  al- 
most certainly  in  the  city 
itself,  on  the  brow  opposite 
to  the  temple.    It  consisted 
of  the  following:  (1)  "The 
house  of  the  forest  of  Leb- 
anon*^ (1  Kings  7:2X  was 
the  great  hall  of  state  and 
audience  and  armory,  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  one  hundred  cubits  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet)  long  by  fifty  cubits  (seventy- 
five  feet)  wide.     According  to  the  description  in 
1  Kings  7:2,  sq.,  it  had  "  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars 
with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,"  three  rows 
standing  free,  with  the  fourth  probably  built  into 
the  waU.    The  description  then  goes  on  to  saj 
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that  **  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  upon  the 
beams  that  lay  on  the  forty-five  pillars,  fifteen  in 
a  row."  Ferguason  tliinks  that  the  hall  was  closed 
(plan,  fig.  2)  by  a  wall  at  one  end,  which  would 
give  fifteen  paces  for  the  fifteen  pillars,  and  so 
provide  a  central  space  in  the  longer  dimensions  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might  have  been  placed. 
(2)  '*  A  porch  of  pillars,"  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  fifty  by  thirty  cnbits  (v.  6),  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  business  of  the  palace,  the  reception  room 
— where  the  king  received  oidinary  visitors,  and 
sat,  except  on  great  state  occasions,  to  transact 


riff.  S.    House  of  Forest  of  Lebanon  (elevation). 

the  business  of  the  kingdom.  (8)  **  The  porch  of 
judgment"  (1  Kings  7:7),  which  Josephus  says 
{AnLy  vili,  5,  2)  was  **so  ordered  that  its  entire 
breadth  was  placed  in  the  middle."  It  was  fifty 
cubits  (seventy-five  feet)  square.  (4)  The  king's 
^* house  where  he  dwelt"  (1  Kings  7:8)  and  a 
(5)  *' house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter"  (v.  8),  she 
being  too  proud  and  important  a  personage  to  be 
grouped  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  All  these 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  different  portions'  of 
the  one  palace ;  for  when  the  buildings  of  Solo- 
mon are  mentioned  afterward  (9:10)  they  are 
spoken  of  as  **  the  house  of  the  Lord  (i.  e.,  the 
temple),  and  the  king's  house."  The  time  occu- 
pied in  building  this  palace  was  thirteen  years 

a:i). 

Plans.    We  present  briefly  the  leading  features 
of  three  reconstructions,  those  of :  (1)  Ferousson 


1 

A 

I 

'      1 

fiR.  3.    Ground  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace  (according 

to  Ttienius). 

^-Coart.      B~HouM  of  Forest  of  LelMUion.     D-Por- 

tlooof  pillars.       £— Jadgmentball.      F— King's  house. 

O— Office  of  palace  and  prison  (oonjectoral). 

{Handbook  of  Areh.^  p.  202).  This  is  easily  under- 
stood by  the  diagrams — Fig.  1  showing  the  ground 
plan  of  Solomon's  palace,  and  Fig.  2  the  elevation 
or  section  of  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon. 
(2)  Thbnius.  The  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leb- 
anon, according  to  Thenius,  consisted  of  a  hall 
one  hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  in  breadth,  and 
thirty  in  height,  surrounded  by  a  solid  w^all  of 


masonry.  Four  rows  of  pillars  went  around  the 
hall,  forming  four  aisles.  Above  was  an  upper 
story,  consisting  of  side  chambers  or  galleries. 
This  would  make  of  the  structure  a  large  hall, 
open  to  the  sky,  the  floor  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  four  rows  of  pillars,  affording  a 
promenade,  above  which  were  three  tiers  of  gal- 
leries open  to  the  interior,  dividing  each  into 
fifteen  compartments  like  the  boxes  of  a  theater, 
but  with  doors  communicating  with  each  other. 
By  consulting  the  plan  below  (Fig.  8)  a  good  idea  of 
Thenius's  arrangement  can  be  gained.  (8)  Paini. 
Professor  Paine  {Solomon^ a  Ternpicy  Capitol^  etc., 
p.  17,  sq.)  places  the  palace  on  the  north  side  of 
the  temple,  immediately  adjoining  its  area,  where 
the  Tower  of  Antonia  afterward  stood,  adducing 
2  Kings,  ch.  11,  in  proof  of  his  position.  The 
entire  structure  he  includes  in  one,  "  the  house  of 
the  king"  (1  Kings  7:1,  sq.),  and  holds  that  the 
palace  is  the  same  as  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon."  The  pillars  he  distributes  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  in  rows  of  different  heights, 
supporting  the  stories  in  terrace  style. 

FL^^nrative.  Palace  is  used  illustrative  of 
the  Church  (Cant  8:9),  of  children  of  the  righteous 
(Psa.  144:12). 

FALLAL  (Heb.  ^y S,  paw-law^,  j^idge),  the  son 
of  Uzai,  and  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  8:25^  B.  C.  445. 

PALESTI'NA  (Exod.  16:14;  Isa.  14:29,  81), 
elsewhere  Palkstins  (q.  v.). 

PALESTINE.  The  term  Palestine  once  (Joel 
Z'A\  and  Palestina  three  times  (Exod.  16:14; 
Isa.  14:29,  89)  in  A.  Y,  is  the  translation  of  the 
Heb.  ri^^S,  which  is  rendered  in  three  other  pas- 
sages (Psa.  «0:8 ;  87:4  ;  108:9)  PhilUtia,  and  in  one 
(88:7)  PhilvUines.  In  all  of  these  the  R.  V.  cor- 
rectly renders  PhilUtiay  which  was  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Palestine,  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
geographical  sense,  is  not  a  scriptural  expression. 
The  territory  of  the  Israelites  is  variously  defined 
as  "the  land  of  Canaan"  (Gen.  17:8;  Exod. 
6:4),  "the  land  of  the  Canaanites"  (Exod.  13:11), 
"  of  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Periz- 
zite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the 
Jebusite"  (28:23),  "the  land  which  I  give  unto 
you  "  (Lev.  28:10),  "  the  land  which  he  promised  " 
(Deut.  19:8),  etc.  The  spies  examined  the  land 
"  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  to  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath"  (Num.  18:21).  Joshua 
took  all  the  land  from  Groshen  to  "Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Hermon."  "All 
Mount  Hermon''  and  Bashan  and  Gilead  were 
conquered  by  Moses  (Josh. -18: 11).  The  inheri- 
tance of  Israel  was  intended  to  extend  to  the 
Euphrates  (Exod.  23:81;  Deut.  1:7;  Josh.  1:4), 
and  did  so  under  Saul  (1  Chron.  6:9, 10)  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  4-21).  It  was  intended  to  include 
Phoenicia  and  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  including  all 
Anti*  Lebanon,  but  they  were  never  conquered  (Deut. 
1.7;  Josh.  1:4;  19:28;  Judg.  1:31 ;  3:8),  and  have 
never  been  included  under  the  term  Palestine. 

I.  Geography.  Historical  Palestine  is  the 
land  of  Israel,  the  land  which  was  finally  conquered 
by  David  and  ruled  by  Solomon.  It  is  divided  by 
the  depression  of .  the  Jordan  valley,  the  Dead 
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Sea,  and  the  ^Arabah  into  two  parts — the  western, 
Palestine  proper,  and  the  eastern,  transjordanic 
Palestine. 

(1)  Weitem  Palestine.  Palestine  proper  re- 
sembles in  shape  and  size  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  Mount  Lebanon ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Jordan,  Dead  Sea,  and  'Arabah ;  on  the  south 


by  the  desert  of  et-Tth  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  is 
a  plain,  about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  at  its 
southernmost  end,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
northward,  until  it  ends  at  the  westernmost  point 
of  Carmel.  Noith  of  Carmel  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
sweeps  down  to  the  sea,  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween  Acre  and  Haifa.  From  Acre  the  plain  nar- 
rows again,  until  it  ends  at  the  Ladder  of  Tyre. 
North  of  this  precipitous  pass  the  Phoenician 
Plain,  varying  in  width  from  a  mile  or  two  to  a 
few  rods,  follows  the  coast  as  far  as  Sidon,  the 
extreme  limit  of  historical  Palestine  to  the  north. 
At  its  narrowest  portions  the  maritime  plain  is  a 
mere  beach,  or  sand  dunes,  which  in  some  places 
attain  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     In 


the  broader  portions,  between  the  beach  and  the 
mountains,  is  a  rolling  champaign,  from  a  few 
feet  to  four  hundred  in  elevation,  covered  with  a 
deep,  fertile  loam. 

East  of  the  maritime  plain,  and  parallel  to  it,  is 
a  series  of  mountain  chains.     Ascending  from  the 

glateau  of  the  Tth  the  rounded  summits  about 
[ebron  attain  a  height  of  about  thirty-two  hun- 
dred feet  The  highest  point  in  Jeru- 
salem is  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  twenty-four;  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
twenty-seven  hundred  to  three  thou- 
sand; ed-Ddihi  and  Tabor,  nineteen 
hundred ;  Safed,  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  Jebel  Jerm&k,  four 
thousand.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
series  that  there  is  no  continuous  ridge. 
The  watershed  zigzags  from  east  to 
west  and  from  west  to  east  again,  and 
at  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  descends  to 
within  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  the 
sea  level.  Everywhere,  however,  it  lies 
considerably  to  the  east  of  the  central 
line  of  the  range.  From  this  water- 
shed the  western  face  of  the  range 
slopes  gradually  toward  the  sea;  while 
the  eastern  falls  by  escarpments  and 
steep  inclines  to  the  chasm  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Notwith- 
standing the  gradual  decline  of  the 
western  slope,  the  ravines  and  ridges 
are  so  rugged  that  direct  travel  from 
north  to  south,  across  these  gorges,  is 
wellnigh  impracticable,  even  for  asises 
and  mules.  But  on  the  shorter  east- 
em  slope,  which  at  the  latitude  of  the 
Dead  &a  falls  to  a  depth  of  thirteen 
hundred  feet  greater  than  that  of  the 
western,  the  water,  falling  at  a  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  to  the  mile,  has  worn 
out  canons'  impassable  by  any  creatures 
except  birds.  Hence  all  the  north  and 
south  travel  of  the  country  has  always 
passed,  and  must  always  pass,  by  one 
of  three  routes — along  the  coast  plain, 
the  central  watershed,  or  the  Dead 
Sea  coast  and  the  Jordan  valley. 

From  the  northern  hills  of  Samaria 
the  chain  of  Carmel  trends  northwest, 
and  dips  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  latitude 
of  Haifa.  North  of  this  range  is  the  great  Plain 
of  Esdraelon.  This  plain  slopes  gently  from  its 
highest  point  near  Jezreel,  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  westward  about 
twenty-three  miles  to  the  sea,  and  more  steeply 
eastward  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  Jordan.  From 
the  center  of  the  pin  in  one  branch  goes  northeast* 
ward  between  ed-DClhi  and  Tabor,  a  central 
branch  to  Beisdn,  and  a  third  branch  south- 
eastward between  Jennin  and  Gilboa.  Jebel 
ed-DClhi  and  Tabor  are  isolated  peaks  rising 
out  of  this  beautiful  green  plain  like  islands  from 
the  sea. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  rise  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  the  highest  of  Palestine.    They  end  in  the 
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Plain  of  Merj  *Ayilii,  which  is  the  northern  limit 
of  western  Palestine. 

The  Jordan  valley  commences  in  that  of  the 
Hasbani,  on  the  western  flank  of  Uermon.  The 
fountain  of  *Ain  Furar  is  seventeen  hundred  feet 
abo?e  the  Mediterranean.  At  Tel  Sheikh  YusCLf 
this  stream  is  joined  by  the  Bani&s,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  streams  draining  the  eastern  spur  of 
Hermon,  the  principal  fountains  being  those  of 
Tel  el-Kildi  and  Baniils.  Below  Tel  Sheikh  YusCif 
the  valley  is  spread  out  into  a  morass, 
penetrable  only  by  boats,  and  ending  in 
the  Hiileh,  a  lake  seven  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  For  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  between  the  Lake  of  el-Hiileh  and 
that  of  Tiberias  the  valley  descends  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet,  the  mean 
level  of  that  lake  being  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet  below  the  sea.  Thence 
for  sixty-six  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea  it 
descends  nearly  six  hundred  and  ten  feet 
more,  to  a  total  depth  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  feet  below  the  ocean. 
The  width  of  the  Jordan  is  from  forty- 
five  to  one  hunJred  and  eighty  feet,  and 
Its  depth  from  three  to  twelve.  It  floJirs 
between  two  sets  of  banks — the  lower, 
which  marks  the  border  of  the  stream  at 
ordinary  limes,  an<jl  the  upper,  sometimes 
twenty  feet  higher,  which  it  attains  dur- 
ing freshets.  The  valley,  at  its  broadest 
part,  at  the  parallel  of  Jericho,  is  about 
twelve  miles  wide.  A  series  of  terraces 
at  various  elevations  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  to  six  hundred,  is  found 
at  various  places  along  the  Jordan  val- 
ley and  Dead  Sea  basin,  indicating  the 
ancient  levels  of  the  lake,  which  once 
extended  from  the  northern  *Arabah  to 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Other  raised 
beaches  near  Safed,  and  along  the  flanks 
of  the  *Arabah,  indicate  that  this  lake 
oDce  extended  from  the  southern  'Ara- 
bah  to  the  H(ileh.  The  Dead  Sea  is  in- 
closed by  mountains  rising  about  four 
thousand  feet  from  its  surface,  and  in 
most  places  leaving  not  even  a  beach 
between  their  steep,  often  precipitous, 
sides  and  the  sea.  South  of  the  Dead 
Sea  the  valley  gradually  rises  into  the 
'Arabah,  until  at  Ghurundul,  about  forty 
miles  from  *Akabah,  it  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  seven  hundred  feet.  Beyond  this 
point  the  drainage  is  into  the  Red  Sea  at 
'Akabah.  The  length  of  the  'Arabah 
is  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  two  to  sixteen.  Its  walls 
are  grander,  and  far  more  desolate  than 
those  of  the  Gh6r  (the  Jordan  valley). 

(2)  Emitem  Palestine  may  be  said  to  commence 
in  the  tableland  of  Edoro,  overlooking  the  Arabian 
Desert  to  the  east  and  ct-Tih  to  the  west.  Unlike 
the  tableland  of  et-TSh,  the  land  of  Edom  con- 
tains much  fertile  soil,  and  has  been  densely  popu- 
lated. It  is  still  cultivated  in  places,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  abundance  "of  com  and  wine** 
and  •*  the  fatness  of  the  earth  "  (Gen.  27:89).  The 
extensive  ruins  of  Petra,  Bosrah,  Elath,  Ezion- 


geber,  Maon,  and  numerous  other  cities  prove  the 
capabilities  of  this  now  almost  deserted  land.  A 
mountain  range,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Mount 
Hor  (Nebi  UarCin),  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  *Akabah,  forty-eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and  over  six  thousand  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  trends  north  and  south  through  the 
length  of  Edom. 

Continuous  with  this  range,  but  of  less  eleva- 
tion, is  the  tableland  of  Moab  and  Gilead.    Along 
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the  western  crest  of  this  plateau  rise  numerous 
rounded  summits,  among  which  may  be  noted 
Jebel  el-MaslCibiyeh,  Neba,  HClsha\  Jil'dd,  and  er- 
Rubud.  This  country  has  been  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  con. 
tains  such  ruins  as  Ma*in,  Hesbdn,  Medeba,  *Am- 
m&n,  and  Jerash.  With  all  the  drawbacks  of 
Turkish  misrule  it  still  supports  a  considerable 
population. 
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The  tableland  of  Gilead  descends  at  the  latitude 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the 
lower  tableland  of  Haur&n  and  the  Leja  (Bashan). 
This  volcanic  plain,  about  forty  miles  broad  and 
sixty  long,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jebel 
ed-Dur(iz  ('*  hill  of  Bashan  "),  the  highest  peak  of 
which  is  not  less  than  fifty-four  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  This  range  slopes  east 
to  the  Arabian  Desert.  The  tableUnd  is  con- 
tinuous northward  with  that  of  Damascus.  It 
was  once  the  home  of  a  teeming  population,  and  a 
civilization  represented  by  the  gigantic  ruins  of 
es-Suleim,  Konawat,  Dra*ah,  Shuhba,  etc.  The 
range  of  Gilead  is  continued  northward  over  the 
tableland  of  JaulAh,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Haurdn  plateau,  in  a  scries  of  detached  extinct 
volcanoes.  North  of  this  plain  towers  the  snow- 
clad  peak  of  Hermon,  continued  by  the  Anti-Leb- 
anon chain  to  the  "entering  in  of  Hamath," 
opposite  Mount  Hor,  which  is  probably  Rijal  el- 
*Asherah,  the  northernmost  peak  of  the  roa.<s  of 
Jebel  Makmel,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon. 

(8)  Biyen.  Most  of  the  so-called  rivers  of 
Palestine  are  mere  winter  torrents,  or  flow  only 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Only  the 
Leontes  and  the  Jordan  carry  large  volumes  of 
water  during  the  summer.  Some  of  the  rivers  of 
western  Palestine,  as  the  ^Aujeh,  the  Zerka,  the 
Mukatta*  (Kishon),  and  others  in  eastern  Pales- 
tine, as  the  JarmOk(Hieromax),the  Zerkd,(Jabbok), 
the  Zerk4-MaMn  (Callirrhoe),  the  Mu^jib  (Arnon), 
carry  a  greatly  diminished  stream  all  the  summer. 
Most  of  tiie  rest  are  quite  dry  through  the  later 
spring  months,  the  whole  summer,  and  the  early 
months  of  autumn,  except  when  an  occasional  un- 
timely rain  fills  their  channels.  The  streams  of  the 
Tih  and  'Arabah  are  usually  dry  in  winter  also, 
except  during  the  heavy  storms.  Then  their  dry 
beds  are  suddenly  filled  with  raging  torrents,  the 
transporting  power  of  which  is  witnessed  by  the 
vast  masses  of  bowlders,  gravel,  and  driftwood 
which  incumber  their  beds. 

The  principal  watercourses  of  western  Palestine 
are: 

The  'Arfsh  ("  the  River  of  Egypt "),  which  drains 
the  Tih,  and  is  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  It  is  only  a  winter  torrent.  TheSheri*, 
which  debouches  south  of  Gaza;  Wady  el-Hesi, 
between  Gaza  and  Ashkelon ;  Nalir  Hubin,  south 
of  Jaffa,  and  el-*Auj&  north  of  it ;  Nahr  Iskander- 
dnah  and  Nahr  Mefjir,  south  of  Caesarea,  and  ez- 
Zei-k4  north  of  it;  the  Kishon  (Mukatta*),  a  con- 
siderable river  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the 
Kasimiyeh,  the  name  for  the  Leontes  near  its 
mouth.  Finally  the  Auwwaly,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  a  little  north  of  Sidon.  There  are  no 
perennial  streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  western 
Palestine. 

The  Jordan,  the  origin  and  course  of  which  has 
been  before  described,  is  far  the  most  considerable 
river  of  the  land.  It  receives  from  eastern  Pales- 
tine Wady  Saffan,  the  Jarm(lk  (Hieromax),  which 
drains  Bashan,  Wady  el-*Arab,  Wady  *Ajl{in  ez- 
ZerkA  (Jabbok),  Wady  Nimrin,  and  Wady  er- 
Rameh.  Into  the  eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea 
flow  the  Zerka-MaMn  (Callirrhoe),  the  Mu^jib 
(Amon),  Wady  Kerak  (the  brook  Zered),  and  Wady 
el-HesL 


In  addition  to  these  more  considerable  water 
courses  there  descend  from  the  highlands  of  both 
eastern  and  western  Palestine  innumerable  wadies, 
through  which,  during  the  storms,  flow  torrents 
of  great  magnitude  and  sublimity,  but  which  in  zx> 
sense  realize  our  ideas  of  rivers. 

(4)  Fonntaini.  The  stratified  structure  of  most 
of  Palestine  favors  the  formation  of  subterranean 
streams,  which  often  flow  to  great  distances,  and 
break  out  at  numerous  points  in  copious  fountaiua, 
on  which  the  habitability  of  the  country  for  the 
most  part  depends.  Most  of  these  are  of  cool, 
limpid,  sweet  water ;  some  are  of  large  size,  and 
give  rise  to  considerable  streams.  Such  are  the 
fountains  of  Fiji,  Zebedani,  and  others  in  Anti-Leb- 
anon; *Ain  Fur4r,  Bani^  and  Leddan,  at  the 
base  of  Hermon,  Beisan  and  'Ain  es-Sultin  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  the  sources  of  the  Leontes 
and  the  Orontes  in  Ccelesyria.  Others,  as  the  in- 
numerable village  and  city  fountains,  are  suflSdent 
for  the  supply  of  all  the  wants  of  the  iiihabitants, 
and  often  furnish  a  large  surplus,  which  is  led 
away  in  aqueducts,  or  stored  in  reservoirs,  for 
irrigation.  Others  are  saline,  and  these  are  for 
the  most  part  warm  or  hot,  as  the  fountains  of 
M'k^s  (Gadara)  80  to  119  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
Tiberias,  143  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  Hamamtm  Sulei- 
man (Callirrhoe),  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  a 
considerable  numberof  other  thermal  springs  about 
the  Dead  Sea. 

(5)  Wells,  dstemi,  reservohrt.  No  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  water  used  for  household  pur- 
poses and  irrigation  is  obtained  from  wells,  which 
are  not  infrequently  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep.  The  water  is  usually  raised 
by  a  simple  machinery,  worked  by  mules,  asses, 
horses,  or  horned  cattle.  Large  quantities  of 
rain  water  are  stored  in  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock, 
or  built,  usually  underground.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  population  was  more  dense,  much  more 
use  was  made  of  water  so  collected,  and  the  allu- 
sions  to  cisterns  in  Scripture  are  numerous  and 
forcible.  Reservoirs  of  the  largest  size  are  found 
in  some  parts  of  Palestine  as  the  Birak  Sulei- 
mAn  (Solomon's  Pools),  the  reservoirs  about  Ai, 
those  in  the  ruins  of  Medeba,  and  the  enormous 
excavations  under  Jerusalem  and  the  Naumachia 
at  Bosrah,  etc. 

2.  Geolo^.  The  oldest  rocks  are  those  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  which  are  spread  out  in  all  their 
vivid  coloring,  as  on  a  geological  map,  in  the  Sina- 
itic  peninsula.  They  are  composed  of  granite, 
syenite,  porphyry,  fel»ttone,  diorite,  basalt,  tuff, 
and  conglomerate.  They  extend  northward  in 
the  mountains  of  Edom  to  Jebel  esh-Shumrah, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  crop  out  in  two  isolated 
masses  in  the  Tih.  They  are  rocks  of  vast  an- 
tiquity, referred  by  Fraas,  Dawson,  and  Hull  to 
the  Archscan  or  Laurentian  formation.  The  masses 
of  these  various  rocks  are  rent  and  penetrated  bj 
dykes  of  other  sorts,  as  granite  by  diorite  and 
porphyry,  and  gneiss  by  granite,  porphyry,  and 
diorite,  and  metamorphic  schists  by  all  of  the 
above.  All  of  these  formations  are  capped  in 
places  by  Nubian  sandstones  and  cretaceous  lime- 
stone. In  the  neighborhood  of  Jebel  Har6n  are 
large  masses  composed  of  ashes  and  tuff,  forming 
a  cement  for  boulders  and  pebbles  of  mbre  ancient 
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rocks,  imbedded  in  their  layers.  These  again  are 
rent  and  injected  with  igneous  matters,  due  to 
later  eruptions  of  lava.  Hull  believes  that  the 
eruptive  rocks  may  be  of  the  lower  Paleozoic  age, 
possibly  corresponding  to  the  Huronian.  Above 
these  ancient  rocks  is  the  desert  sandstone  of  the 
OarbonifeiOQS  era.  It  is  usually  colored  purple, 
red,  brown,  and  variegated.  Its  thickness  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  It  extends  northward  in  the  mountams 
of  Edom  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Kerak.  It  is  in 
many  places  capped  by  limestone  strata  of  the 
carboniferous  age.  Above  the  desert  sandstone 
is  the  Nubian  sandstone,  which  also  sometimes 
orerlies  directly  the  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  is  referable  to  the  Oretaceous  era.  Its 
coloration  is  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  desert 
sandstone,  yellow,  white,  brown,  orange,  black, 
purple.  It  extends  from  Sinai  northward  along 
the  mountains  of  Edom  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
thence  along  the  western  crest  of  the  plateau  of 
Moab,  thence  with  a  slight  interruption  to  Gilead 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Nablds.  It  is  due,  ac- 
cording  to  Hull,  to  the  submergence  of  extensive 
areas  mider  the  waters  of  estuaries  and  restricted 
basins.  Overlying  the  Nubian  sandstone  are  the 
Cenomanien  Cretaceous  beds,  formed  under  a 
broad  sea  area,  including  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  Atlas,  the  land  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  Arabia  Petrsoa,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  and  the  Euphrates  plateau.  They  are  closely 
associated  with  the  Nummulite  Cretaceous  beds 
which  flank  the  Tfh  and  the  plateau  of  western 
Palestine  toward  the  west  These  beds  form  the 
overlying  mass  of  the  plateau  of  et-Tih  and  west- 
em  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  two  chains  of  Leba- 
non and  Cmlesyria.  The  lowest  strata  of  these 
are  Eocene,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the 
transition  from  the  Cretaceous,  and  equally  so  from 
the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary.  The  limestone  is 
frequently  traversed  br  bands  of  chert,  or  flint 
nodules  of  greater  or  less  size  are  disseminated 
through  its  substtoce.  The  limestone  is  derived 
from  the  transformation  of  the  calcareous  matter 
of  marine  shells,  and  the  chert  and  flints  from  the 
replacement  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  silica  in 
sdTution.  The  thickness  of  the  Nummulite  beds 
is  estimated  by  Hull  at  one  thousand  feet,  and 
that  of  the  Cretaceous  at  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand.  In  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  the  latter 
are  in  some  places  not  less  than  ten  thousand  feet. 
Along  the  western  border  of  the  Cretaceous  region 
of  Judea  and  Samaria  are  extensive  beds  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  belonging  to  the  upper  Eocene 
period.  There  is  also  a  limestone  conglomerate 
belonging  to  this  same  period  on  some  of  the 
mountai^  overlooking  the  Bead  Sea.  The  Mio- 
cene period  is  unrepresented  in  Palestine  and  its 
borders.  The  Pliocene  is  represented  by  raised 
beaches.  The  Miocene  seas  overflowed  a  large 
part  of  the  coast  plain,  submerged  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  made  an  island  of  Ras  Beiriit,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  washed  the  base  of  the 
hills  at  Luxor,  and  connected  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Bed  Sea.  Numerous  raised  beaches,  with 
conglomerates  of  pebbles,  represent  this  period. 
A  striking  section  of  one  of  them  is  to  be  seen  at 
Lnkandat  el-Matr&n,  about  three  and  one  half 


kilometers  from  Beirtlt,  on  the  Damascus  road. 
An  extensive  raised  beacii,  containing  a  large 
number  of  shells  of  speines  still  found  in  the  ad- 
jacent sea,  was  visited  by  the  writer  in  1884,  and 
described  in  Natxtre^  August  21,  of  that  year. 
The  Pliocene  is  also  represented  by  lacustrine 
beds  in  the  Jordan-' Arabah  valley.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  Jebel  Usdum,  a  ter- 
race  seven  by  one  and  one  half  miles  in  extent, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Another  is 
that  of  the  Lis4n.  Others  are  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jordan  as  far  north  as  the  HOleh.  Similar 
beds  are  found  in  SinaL  Finally  Hull  refers  to 
the  sand  dunes  of  the  coast  and  the  'Arabah  as 
the  disintegration  of  the  Cretaceous  sandstone. 
The  writer  believes  that  they  are  due  to  the  drift- 
ing of  sand  from  the  African  coast,  owing  to  the 
set  of  the  current  under  the  infiuence  of  Qie  pre- 
vailing southwest  winds,  the  same  winds  propelling 
it  after  being  cast  up  on  the  shore.  The  trend  of 
the  sand  hills  is  always  from  southwest  to  north- 
east. Since  the  digging  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
constant  dredging  at  its  outlet,  the  drift  of  sand 
has  notably  diminished. 

Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  are  met  with  about  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  in  Haur&n,  and  the  table 
land  of  Moab.  Hull  refers  the  outbreaks  which 
resulted  in  their  formation  to  the  Pliocene  pe- 
riod. 

During  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  ages  most  or 
all  of  Palestine  lay  under  the  sea,  and  limestone 
strata  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness  were  de- 
posited. At  the  dawn  of  the  Miocene  these  strata 
were  uplifted,  and  the  contour  of  the  land  was 
marked  out,  and  has  remained  substantially  the 
same  to  the  present  day. 

The  Jordan-' Arabah  valley  was  formed  by  a 
great  fault,  a  longitudinal  fissure,  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  by  which  the  western  por- 
tion has  sunken  far  below  the  eastern.  This  fault 
is  the  center  of  very  great  seismic  disturbances, 
extending  for  a  considerable  distance  east  and 
west,  after  which  the  strata  are  comparatively 
level  or  but  slightly  disturbed.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Nile  vsdley,  which  is  along  the  line  of  a 
similar  fault,  and  at  a  certain  distance  on  either 
side  of  which  the  strata  are  comparatively  undis- 
turbed. It  was  during  the  Miocene  period  that 
the  river  valleys  were  excavated,  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  formerly  a  lake  about  two  hundred  miles 
long,  was  contracted  to  its  present  dimensions. 

During  the  Pluvial  period  the  great  Jordan  lake 
regained  its  ancient  dimensions,  two  hundred  miles 
long,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  deep  at 
its  deepest  part.  Gradually,  as  the  rainfall  less- 
ened, it  shrank  again  into  the  present  limits  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  During  the  period  of  expansion 
the  lake  was  doubtless  salt,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
to  prevent  the  development  of  animal  life  in  its 
waters.  The  shells  in  the  marl  of  the  'Arabah 
valley  proved  that  mollusks  lived  at  that  epoch. 
But,  as  the  sea  contracted,  all  its  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouths  of 
the  fresh-water  streams  flowing  into  it,  died. 
While  a  portion  of  its  salt  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  sea  at  a  time  when  its  waters  were  con- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea  or  both, 
the  greater  part  is  undoubtedly  due  to  gradual 
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aeeamulatioQ  bj  evaporation  of  the  water  carried 
into  it  by  rivers. 

3.  SoiL  The  soil  of  Palestine  is  renowned  for 
its  fertility.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
geological  sarrey,  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is 
composed  of  limestone  rocks  and  chalk,  which 
constantly  snpply  the  mineral  constituents  most 
nsefol  to  the  crops.  Considerable  areas  are  on- 
deriaid  by  volcanic  rocks,  the  soil  from  which  fur- 
nishes the  rich  harvests  of  Haur&n  and  el-Leja. 
Along  the  seaooast,  and  in  a  few  places  in  the 
red  sandstone  mountains,  the  soil  is  sandy.  While 
too  light  for  the  cereals  this  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  the  stone  pine,  large  groves  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  timber  and  fuel  Where  this  soil  hap- 
pens to  have  been  mingled  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  organic  constituents,  and  is  well  impregnated 
with  iron  oxide,  it  is  suitable  for  certain  crops, 
particularly  leguminous  plants. 

Much  of  the  soil  which  originally  covered  the 
bills  and  mountains  has  been  washed  away,  owing 
to  denudation  of  forests  and  lack  of  human  care. 
Wherever  the  bare  hillsides  are  worked  over,  and 
the  stones  picked  out  and  built  into  terrace  walls, 
and  the  earth  banked  up  behind  them,  the  farmer 
reaps  a  rich  reward.  A  large  part  of  the  mul- 
berry trees,  which  furnish  food  for  the  silk  worms, 
are  cultivated  on  terraces  constructed  on  steep 
mountain  sides.  Olive  trees,  oaks,  pines,  figs, 
vines,  and  even  g^rain  flourish  on  these  terraces. 
Year  by  year  more  surface  for  cultivation  is  re- 
ckimed  in  this  way.  Even  where  terraces  are  im- 
practicable, trees  may  be  cultivated  by  planting 
seeds  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Were  the  pro- 
tection  to  industry  such  as  to  secure  its  proper 
rewards,  there  would  be  few  waste  places  even  in 
the  most  ragged  mountains.  And  should  the  now 
bare  mountain  tops  be  replanted  with  trees,  a  ma- 
terial increase  of  the  rainfall  might  be  expected  and 
the  season  of  rains  would  be  somewhat  prolonged. 

4.  Climate.  There  is  no  region  in  the  world 
of  so  limited  an  area  which  has  such  varieties  of 
climate  as  Palestine.  That  of  the  seacoast  plains 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Italy.  That  of  the  hill  country  resembles  that 
of  the  hill  country  of  the  same  regions.  It  may  be 
characterized  as  'subtropical  or  warm  temperate. 
The  palm  and  the  banana  flourish  to  a  height  of  sev- 
eral  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  On  passing  the 
watershed  toward  the  east  the  climate  suddenly 
changes  to  a  tropical  heat,  and  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley reaches  the  torrid  temperature  of  the  Sudin 
and  of  southern  Mesopotamia  and  India.  On 
climbing  to  the  eastern  plateau  the  climate  again 
changes  to  the  dry,  breezy  character  of  the  Persian 
steppes.  In  the  Tlh,  and  especially  in  the  'Ara- 
bah,  the  almost  perpetual  hot  siroccos  of  spring 
and  summer,  with  the  occasional  bitter  cold  winds 
of  winter,  recall  the  climate  of  the  Sahara.  Fi- 
nally, as  we  mount  to  the  higher  regions  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  we  pass  through  the  various 
stages  of  temperate  climate  to  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow. 

(1)  Temperature.  Frost  is  very  rare  on  the 
seaooast  plain.  The  temperature  seldom  falls  be- 
low 50  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  midwinter.  True 
snow  is  almost  unknown.  Hail,  however,  is  com- 
mon.   A  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  water 


freezes  many  times  during  the  winter.  The  bleak 
summits  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  covered 
with  snow  for  several  months  of  the  year,  and  iso- 
lated snowdrifts  of  considerable  size  remain  on  the 
highest  peaks,  and  are  covered  by  the  fresh  fall 
of  the  ensuing  season.  The  average  midsummer 
temperature  of  Beirut  in  the  shade,  at  10  ▲.  if.,  is 
about  84  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  it  seldom  rises  to 
90  degrees,  and  very  rarely  higher.  The  air  be- 
ing loaded  with  moisture  is  very  sultry  and  ener- 
vatmg.  At  a  height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  on  Lebanon,  during  the  same  season  and  at 
the  same  hour,  the  temperature  is  about  76  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  air  being  drier  is  also  relatively 
less  oppressive.  The  variation  between  day  and 
night  is  usually  not  more  than  10  degrees  Fahren- 
heit during  the  summer,  sometimes  less.  In  the 
Jordan  valley  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  a 
morning  temperature  of  100  to  120  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  common  in  midsummer.  The  steamy 
air  makes  this  temperature  very  oppressive.  The 
temperature  of  the  interior  plains  often  reaches 
100  to  110  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  The 
night  temperature  is  also  often  almost  as  high  as 
that  of  the  day.  That  of  winter  is  low,  and  the 
winds,  with  an  uninterrupted  sweep  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  are  bitterly  cold. 

(2)  BainfalL  The  warm  air  blowing  from  the 
North  African  coast  over  the  oastem  bight  of  the 
Mediterranean  becomes  saturated  with  moihture, 
which,  on  contact  with  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  is  precipitated  in  copious  rains, 
more  abundant  in  the  higher  regions,  less  so  in 
the  lower  and  along  the  coast.  Much  of  the  mois- 
ture is  thus  extracted  from  the  air  before  it  passes 
the  watershed  of  western  Palestine.  After  being 
driven  over  the  torrid  Gh6r,  where  very  little  rain 
falls,  it  again  encounters  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  most  of  the  remaining  moisture  is  precip- 
itated. The  rainfall  of  eastern  Palestine  is  there- 
fore much  less  than  that  of  western;  that  of 
Anti-Lebanonmuch  less  than  that  of  Lebanon;  that 
of  Damascus  is  still  less.  The  average  rainfall  for 
the  coast  of  northern  Palestine  is  about  thirty-five 
inches  but  the  amount  lessens  toward  the  south. 
At  Jaffa  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  The 
downpour  is  greater  on  the  mountains  than  on  the 
maritime  plain.  On  Lebanon,  at  a  height  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  it  sometimes 
reaches  fifty  inches,  or  even  more.  At  Jerusalem 
it  is  about  twenty-six.  In  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  valley  it  is  very  small.  That  of  Damascus  is 
not  more  than  twenty  inches. 

5.  Scenery.  The  landscape  of  Palestine  has  a 
strange  charm  for  Western  travelers.  The  atmos- 
phere is  sometimes  so  clear  that  a  mountain  a 
hundred  miles  away  can  be  plainly  seen.  At 
others  a  dreamy  mist  softens  all  outlines  and 
hides  the  ruggedness  of  the  barren  hills.  The  bril- 
liant sunshine  develops  the  coloring  of  the  rocks 
and  soil,  of  sky  and  sea.  The  cities  are  usually 
surrounded  by  vast  orchards  of  figs,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  plums,  apricots,  apples,  bananas,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  and  olives,  and  along  the  coast 
the  feathery  palm  waves  its  graceful  tuft  of 
leaves  high  over  all.  In  the  midst  of  this  lovely 
oasis  of  verdure  and  fertility  is  the  city  with  its 
terraced  roofs,  its  domes,  its  minarets,  and  per- 
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haps  its  battlemented  walls  and  its  picturesque 
towers.  Who  is  not  enchanted  as  he  looks  from 
a  neighboring  hilltop  over  Nablils  or  Sidon  or 
Beirut  or  Damascus?  On  the  hilltops  or  under 
the  shade  of  a  solitary  holm  oak.  or  amid  a  grove 
of  these  noble  trees,  a  white-domed  wely  adds  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  many  a  view.  On  the 
most  commanding  headlands  and  mountain  spurs 
the  great  monasteries  form  an  impressive  feature, 
which  is  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  culti- 
vated terraces  and  wooded  hills  which  surround 
them  and  furnish  an  indication  of  their  wealth 
Then  there  are  the  castles  which  crown  the  almost 
inaccessible  jagged  peaks.  Few  features  of  this 
land  are  more  impressive  than  such  majestic  for- 
tresses as  Bani&s,  esh-Shuktf,  Hunin,  and  a  score 
of  others.  Palestine  has  a  greater  variety  of 
scenery  than  any  country  of  the  same  size  on  the 
globe.  The  Tth,  the  'Arabah,  and  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  are  stony,  sandy  deserts  swept  by  winds, 
bleak  at  times  in  winter,  but  burning  in  summer, 
scarcely  diversified  by  an  oasis,  a  "  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,"  inhabited  by  a  few  thousand 
Arabs  of  the  baser  sort  Even  this  frightful 
waste  has  its  attractions;  the  vivid  contrasting 
colors  of  the  bare  rocks,  black  and  white,  yellow 
and  red,  green  and  gray.  The  awful  chasms  in 
the  mountain  sides,  still  as  death  in  summer,  but 
filled  in  winter  with  raging  yeasty  cataracts ;  the 
broad,  gravelly  plains,  and  the  strange,  naked 
mountains  of  porphyry,  sandstone,  and  limestone, 
the  cliffs  and  terraces,  the  wadies,  rivers  of  water 
in  winter,  rivers  of  bowlders  and  gravel  in  sum- 
mer; the  Dead  Sea,  hidden  in  its  basin  of  weird 
mountains  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  sea, 
with  its  leaden  waters  overhung  by  a  steamy  mist, 
its  shores  fringed  with  the  bleached  skeletons  of 
long  dead  trees  and  shrubs,  the  streams  pouring 
into  it  adding  bitterness  from  the  numerous  ther- 
mal springs  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  Jordan 
emptying  its  millions  of  tons  of  sweet  water  into 
an  abyss  which  is  ever  becoming  more  salt  and 
bitter.  Then  there  is  the  Jordan,  winding  like  a 
serpent  for  two  hundred  miles  between  its  double 
fringe  of  willows,  tamarisks,  poplars,  and  olean- 
ders, itscaties  and  reeds,  hemmed  in  on  either  side 
by  mountain  ranges  riven  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  torrents  which  have  tora  their  gorges 
thousands  of  feet  through  the  solid  rock  to  reach 
a  river  which  for  most  of  its  course  flows  far  be- 
low the  ocean  surface.  Surely  the  Jordan  has  no 
fellow  among  rival  rivers  I  Hermon,  seen  from 
the  torrid  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  far 
away  between  the  mountain  walls  which  inclose 
the  Gh6r,  its  snowy  summit  towering  above  the 
clouds,  is  alone  among  mountains.  Jerusalem, 
seen  from  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  Christ  saw  it  when  the  people  met  him 
with  palm  branches  and  garments  strewn  jn  his 
pathway,  and  when  children  shouted  hosanna — 
Jenisalem  with  its  domes  and  minarets,  its  tur- 
retted  and  battlemented  walls,  its  Moriah,  its 
Zion,  its  Bezetha,  its  Acra,  surrounded  by  olive 
groves,  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  in  the  fore- 
ground. Olivet  on  the  right,  the  valley  of  the  sons 
of  Hinnom  on  the  left,  is  still  the  desire  of  all 
nations.  Tlie  valley  of  Jczreel,  with  its  sea  of 
waving  green,  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon  and  Gil- 


boa  reposing  on  its  bosom,  apart  from  all  the 
thrilling  history  of  which  it  has  been  the  witnes-s 
Is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  earth.  The  Sea 
of  Galilee,  approached  from  the  overhanging  hills 
on  its  western  side,  with  Hermon  looking  into  it 
from  the  noi-theast,  the  hills  of  Bashan,  beyond 
the  Haur&n  plain  to  the  east,  and  the  chasm  of 
the  Jordan  flanked  by  its  inclosing  mountains  to 
the  south,  with  Tiberias  under  the  feet,  is  a  dream 
of  beauty  and  fascination.  Everjrwhere  the 
scenery  of  Palestine  is  a  series  of  surprises  to  the 
traveler.  He  is  astonished  by  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  villages  and  towns,  the  grandeur  of  the 
ravines,  the  beauty  of  the  groves  and  orchards,  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  flowers,  the  ravishing 
sunsets  and  moonlight  and  sunrises,  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  marvelous  effect  of 
the  brilliant  sunlight  which  bathes  the  whole  land- 
scape in  crystal  radiance. 

6.  Prodnctions.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  varied  surface  and  exposure  of  the  different 
parts  of  Palestine  and  its  great  diversity  of  cli- 
mate, its  productions  are  diverse  and  numerous. 

(1)  Chrun,  etc.  Almost  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  are  raised  here.  The  white 
mulberry  is  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  first  as  food  for  the  silk  worms, 
and  later  in  the  season  for  cows  and  sheep.  Of 
the  cereals  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  sorghum, 
and  sesame  are  widely  cultivated.  Rye  and  oats 
are  not  suited  to  the  climate  and  are  not  sown. 
White  beans,  horse  beans,  string  beans,  peas, 
chick  peas,  lentils  and  lupine  are  raised  every- 
where. Medick  (medicago  tativa)  is  sown  as  a 
forage  plant.  Potatoes  and  colocasia  are  staples. 
Cabbages,  caulifiowers,  artichokes,  parsnips,  ear- 
rots,  celery,  lettuce  of  two  kinds,  radishes,  water- 
melons, cantelopes,  pumpkins,  squash,  cucumbers, 
mukti  (a  species  of  cucumber),  carobs,  tomatoes, 
eggplants,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane  reach  an  excel- 
lent development. 

(2)  The  Fruits  are  grapes,  of  many  kinds ;  figs, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  manda- 
rins, dates,  apples,  pears,  medlars,  Japanese  med- 
lars, peaches,  plums,  damsons,  nectarines,  apricots, 
cherries,  persimmons,  jujubes,  mulberries,  straw, 
berries,  blackberries,  edible  pine,  walnuts,  olives, 
and  bananas,  which  are  cultivated  here,  and  supe- 
rior varieties  are  found  in  the  markets. 

(3)  Plants  and  Trees.  Of  medicinal  plants 
castor  oil,  valerian,  dill,  fennel,  anise,  rue,  mus- 
tard, scammony,  nutgalls,  and  poppy  are  exam- 
ples. Of  textile  plants  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  vari- 
ous reeds  for  making  mats  flourish.  Of  dyestuffs 
we  have  saffron,  carthamus,  madder,  and  cochi- 
neal.  Of  trees  cedar,  juniper,  pine,  maple,  tama- 
risk,  terebinth,  spruce,  sycamore,  beech,  eucalyp- 
tus,  oak.  hornbeam,  poplar,  willow,  pride  of  India, 
and  the  fruit  trees  before  named,  of  which  several 
furnish  valuable  timber. 

(4)  Flowers.  Of  wild  flowers  the  variety  and 
beauty  are  very  great.  Conspicuous  are  the  crimson 
and  scarlet  ranunculus,  the  crimson  and  scarlet  and 
blue  anemone,  the  crimson  poppy,  stock,  rocket, 
malcolmla,  diplotaxis,  isatis,  chorispora,  caper, 
mignonette,  rock  rose,  sun  rose,  violets,  numerous 
carnations  and  campions,  whitlow  wort,  (araari^k, 
many  St.  John*s  worts,  marsh  mallows,  lavatera. 
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serend  beautiful  flaxes,  f agonias,  geraniums,  pelar- 
gonium, sorrel,  lupine,  calycotome,  spartium;  many 
pretty  trigonellas  and  medicks,  with  curious  fruits ; 
a  large  number  of  showy  clovers,  lotuses,  psora* 
leas ;  a  hundred  and  tw^enty  kinds  of  milk  vetch, 
many  of  them  with  curious  fruits  and  others  with 
noli  me  tangere  thorns ;  several  species  of  onobrv- 
chis,  with  curious  fruits,  many  vetches  and  vetc^- 
lings ;  some  beautiful  orobi,  two  cassias,  the  Judas 
tree,  several  acacias,  the  rosaceous  fruit  trees, 
several  blackberries,  with  showy  pink 
flowers;  a  number  of  roses,  loosestrife, 
willow-herb ;  a  multitude  of  fine  umbellif- 
ers,  more  beautiful  in  fruit  than  in  flower; 
cornel,  viburnum,  honeysuckle,  valerian, 
several  species  of  cephalaria  and  scabious, 
boneset,  golden-rod,  daisies,  some  brilliant 
helichrysums  and  elecampanes,  fleabanes, 
many  yarrows,  chamomiles  and  chamse- 
melums,  four  chrysanthemums,  a  number 
of  pyrethrums,  a  fine  doronicum,  numer- 
ous CToundsels  and  calendulas,  a  host  of 
thisUes  and  allied  thorny  composites, 
some  with  heads  as  large  as  artichokes ; 
fifty  star  thistles,  chicory,  hawkweeds, 
dandelions,  salsifies,  harebells,  Venus*s 
looking-glass,  two  species  of  arbutus,  a 
heath,  a  rhododendron ;  several  beautiful 
acantholimons  and  sea  lavenders,  a  prim- 
rose,  two  cyclamens,  a  jasmine,  two 
periwinkles,  a  number  of  curious  asclepi- 
ads,  centauries ;  several  heliotropes,  com- 
f rey ;  several  showy  buglosses,  alkanets, 
forget-me-nots,  viper's  bugloss;  many 
onosmas,  morning-glories  and  bindweeds ; 
showy  henbanes,  a  host  of  mulleins, 
snapdragons,  digitalis,  many  speedwells, 
broomrapes,  scores  of  labiates,  with 
effective  inflorescence ;  amaranths,  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  small  orchids,  some 
gorgeous  irises  and  pretty  crocuses,  glad- 
ioli (perhaps  ''the  lilies  of  the  field"), 
stembergias,  pancratiums,  ixiolirions, 
narcissi ;  twenty-one  genera  of  liliaceous 
plants  with  many  showy  species ;  ninety- 
nine  genera  and  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  species  of  sedges  and  grasses, 
and  about  twenty-five  species  of  ferns. 

7.  History.    The  first  glimpse  of  the 
history  of  Palestine  is  found  in  Genesis 
(ch.  10).    Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  !s  the 
father  of  Sidon,  i  e.,  the  Phoenician 
stock ;    Heth,  *  i.   e.,    the  Hittites ;   the 
Jebusite,  a  local  tribe  in  and  about  Jerusalem ; 
the  Amorite,  men  of  the  hills ;  the  Girgashite,  an 
unknown  stock ;  the  Hivite,  peasantry  or  fellahtn ; 
tlie  Arkite,  citizens  of  Arka,  in  northern  Phoeni- 
cia; the  Sinite,  people  from  some  locality  near  Arka; 
the  Arvadite,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Arvad 
off  Tartos;  the  Zemarite,  inhabitants  of  Sumra, 
and  the  Hamathite,  the  inhabitants  of  Hamath. 
**  And  afterward  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  spread  abroad,  and  the  border  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  goest  toward 
Gerar  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest  toward  Sodom 
and   Gomorrah    and    Adma   and    Zeboiro    unto 
Lasha.*'   These  boundaries  are  substantially  those 
of  Canaan,  and  later  those  of  Palestine.    Some  of 


the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Canaan  are  called 
Rephaim=^tante  (Deut.  11:11,  20;  8:11;  Num. 
18:83).  The  Amorites  appear  to  belong  to  this 
race,  as  also  the  Emim,  the  Zamzummims  or  Zu- 
zims,  Ammon  or  Ham,  and  the  Anakim,  who  are 
described  as  redoubtable  giants.  They  inhabited 
the  hill  countries,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. The  term  is  equivalent  to  ^' highlander." 
While  Canaan  is  represented  as  the  father  of  all 
Palestine,  the  Canaanites  ("  lowlanders '')  are  one 
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family  or  group  of  the  seed  of  Canaan.  They  in- 
habited the  Philistine  plains  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  Horites  were  the  aborigines  of  Edom,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  race  of  savage  mountaineers. 
The  Amalekites  were  a  Bedouin  stock,  mhabiting 
the  'Arabah,  the  Tih,  and  Sinai,  where  their  de- 
scendants still  live  a  more  or  less  predatory  life. 
The  Hittites  were  mountaineers  prqceeding  from 
the  Taurus,  who  extended  their  conquests  south- 
ward to  Hamath  and  Carchemish,  and  finally  to 
southern  Canaan.  Some  of  them  were  in  Hebron 
in  Abraham^s  day.  Ezekiel  says  (16:8)  that  the 
father  of  JerusaJem  was  an  Amorite,  and  the 
mother  a  Hittite.  During  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  of   Egypt    the   Egyptians 
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vainlj  attempted  to  break  the  Uittite  power. 
Rameses  II,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  finally 
made  a  treaty  with  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Sargon  (B.  C.  717)  that  they  were  finally 
expelled  from  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  and 
driven  back  into  Asia  Minor. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Palestine  in  Babylonian 
records  is  its  conquest  by  Naram-su,  son  of  Sar- 
gon of  Akkad,  about  B.  C.  8760.  It  was  called 
then  **  the  land  of  the  Amorites."  His  conquests 
extended  also  to  Cyprus.  About  B.  C.  2700  other 
Babylonian  records  show  that  an  extensive  com- 
merce existed  between  Babylonia  and  Palestine. 
The  inference  is  almost  inevitable  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
suzerainty  of  Babylon.  About  B.  C.  2300  a  Baby- 
lonian king  styles  himself  king  of  **  the  land  of  the 
Amorites."  Babylonian  science  and  writing  existed 
in  Palestine  at  that  time,  and  relics  of  them  have 
been  found  there  and  in  Tel  el-Amarna.  Not 
until  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III  was  Palestine 
finally  conquered  by  Egypt,  B.  C.  1481,  in  a  great 
battle  near  Megiddp.  The  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
give  many  details  of  the  Egyptian  occupation  of 
Palestine. 

About  B.  C.  1400  the  Hittites  began  to  conquer 
large  portions  of  Palestine,  and  the  Amorites  and 
Canaanites  to  regain  their  independence  from 
"E^ypL  Edom  had  never  submitted  to  the  Egyp- 
tian yoke.  Under  Rameses  II  Palestine  and  Syria 
were  temporarily  reconquered.  At  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  Palestine  was  still  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian empire.  Partly,  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  the 
engulfing  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  Red  Sea, 
but  also  of  the  decline  of  Egyptian  power  toward 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  its  Asiatic 
possessions  were  lost. 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  patriarchs  in  Pales- 
tine they  doubtless  found  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Babylonian  languages  a  medium  of  polite  inter- 
course, and  the  political  affinities  of  the  land  a 
sure  protection.  When  Jacobus  sons  went  into 
Egypt  the  rulers  were  the  Hyksos,  Asiatic  princes, 
with  Babylonian  culture,  and  friendly  to  Asiatics, 
so  that  it  was  no  violence  to  national  prejudice 
for  Joseph  to  be  made  grand  vizier.  When  the 
Israelites  were  oppressed  it  was  by  a  king  of 
African  descent,  who  knew  not  Joseph  and  hated 
all  that  belonged  to  Bab\  Ionia.  When  the  Israel- 
ites came  to  Canaan  both  Eg>'ptian  and  Babylonian 
suzerainty  were  at  an  end,  and  the  Hebrews  had 
to  contend  not  with  mighty  empires,  but  only  with 
numerous  discordant  tribes  of  the  natives,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  facilitated  their  conquest. 
Canaan  was  an  agricultural  and  commercial  coun- 
try, but  not  a  center  of  conquering  power.  Its 
religion  was  of  Babylonian  origin. 

The  recent  researches  of  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Egyptian  scholars  show  that  centuries  before 
Abraham  a  king  of  Ur  overran  Elam,  and  made 
conqu*^8t9  in  Phoenicia  and  northern  Syria.  In  the 
time  of  Abraham  a  race  and  dynasty,  descended 
from  Eber,  through  Peleg,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Joctan,  the  ancestor  of  the  south 
Arabian  tribes,  ruled  in  southern  Mesopotamia, 
and  held  as  vassals  some,  at  least,  of  the  petty 
states  of  southern  Palestine,  as  well  as  those  in 
Bashan  and  Mount  Seir.     When,  therefore,  Abra- 


ham migrated  to  Palestine  he  visited  lands  weH 
known  to  his  ancestors  and  compatriots,  as 
his  own  fatherland  was  well  known  to  them. 
The  country  was  not  then  known  by  this  name, 
nor  was  this  name  in  use,  even  for  a  part  of 
the  land  of  the  patriarchs,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Philistines,  after  most  or  all  of  the 
patriarchs  had  passed  away.  So  far  as  it  was 
known  by  any  one  name,  Canaan  would  be  the 
term.  Abimelech,  spoken  of  (Gen.,  ch.  21)  as  king 
of  the  Philistines,  Was  not  of  that  race,  but  is  so 
designated  because  he  lived  in  a  land  which  was 
known  by  that  name  at  the  time  the  record  was 
written. 

The  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  exodus  to 
the  captivity  is  given  with  so  much  detail  in  the 
Bible  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  present  mor^ 
than  the  leading  outlines.  Atadate,variou8lvgiveii 
as  B.  C.  1492-1200,  they 
finally  left  Egypt  After 
forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness they  entered  Canaan. 
In  a  few  years  they  con- 
quered most  of  eastern 
and  western  Palestine. 
They  failed,  however,  to 
snbdue  part  of  the  Philis- 
tine  plain,  all  of  Phoeni- 
cia,  Lebanon,  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, and  even  part  of 
the  highlands  of  Judea, 
including  Jerusalem,  the 
future  capital,  and  all  of  Edom  and  Moab.  In  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David  the  kingdom  was  consoli- 
dated from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  days 
of  Rehoboam  the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  with  a  part  of  the  Tib,  and  some- 
times Edom,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
northern  and  eastern  Palestine  that  of  Israel,  with 
ten  tribes.  Jeroboam  tried  to  draw  away  the  hearts 
of  Israel  from  Jenisalem,  as  a  religious  center,  by 
establishing  a  focus  of  idolatry  at  Beth-el,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north.  At  first  this  effort  was  only 
partially  successful.  And  even  late  into  the 
history  of  the  divided  commonwealth  the  pious 
Israelites  turned  to  the  temple  and  worship  of 
Jerusalem  with  an  irrepressible  yearning.  So 
late  as  the  time  of  Elijah  seven  thousand  people 
in  Israel  had  not  as  yet  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  people  seems  to  have 
been  corrupted,  and  in  B.  C.  721  Samaria  was 
taken,  and  the  ten  tribes  deported  to  Assyria  and 
all  traces  of  them  henceforth  lost.  For  a  while 
longer  some  of  the  kings  of  Judah  resisted  the 
idolatry  which  had  ruined  Israel,  but  in  B.  C.  588, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  fall 
of  Samaria,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  best  of  the  people  carried  away 
captive  to  Babylon. 

For  seventy  years  Palestine  remahied  a  mined 
country,  the  poor  people  who  remained  in  it  being 
subjected  to  the  worst  type  of  oriental  despotism. 
In  B.  C.  686  the  first  installment  of  the  Jews  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel,  and  a 
hundred  years  later,  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
others  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  exiles.  The 
immense  majority  of  the  Hebrew  people,  however, 
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rcroaioed  in  ABsyria,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Kast  Wherever  they  retained  their  national 
identity  they  were  thoroughly  cured  of  idolatry. 
To  this  day  Judaism,  although  formal  and  Phari- 
saical, is  in  no  part  oC  the  world  idolatrous. 

From  the  time  of  the  restoration  until  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander,  B.  C.  882,  Palestine  continued 
a  province  of  Persia.  During  the  period  of  the 
Seleucidse  it  was  under  the  Greek  yoke.  In  B.  C. 
167  Mattathias  led  a  revolt  which  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  Judea  under  the  Asmonean 
dynasty,  which  lasted  until  B.  C.  68,  when  Porapey 
took  Jerusalem  and  made  Judea  a  vassal  kingdom 
under  Herod.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  Roman 
resident  governed  the  vassal  kings.  This  condi- 
tion continued  until  the  rapacity  of  Gessius 
Floras  brought  about  a  rebellion,  which  was 
finally  ended  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  and  reduced  Judea  to  a  simple 
Roman  province,  A.  D.  70.  Hadrian  rebuilt  Jeru- 
salem about  A.  D.  180,  calling  it  iElia  Cupitolina. 
Soon  after  the  rebellion  of  Bar  Cocheba  broke  out, 
but  was  put  down  with  immense  slaughter,  A.  D. 
135.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Romans  changed 
the  name  of  Judea,  which  had  become  hateful  to 
them,  to  Syria  Palestina.  Jerusalem  was  made  a 
heathen  city,  and  Jews  were  forbidden  to  set  foot 
in  it  on  pain  of  death.  Thenceforward  Palestine 
had  no  history  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century,  it  fell  into  Moslem  hands.  During  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
crusades  until,  in  A.  D.  1 187,  it  was  conquered  by 
Saladin.  In  A  D.  1617  it  succumbed  to  the 
Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

8.  nesent  Condition.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  Moslems.  There  are, 
however,  large  numbers  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
These  are  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  otherwise  oppressed.  Flourishing  Jew- 
ish colonies  have  been  established  at  several 
places.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  under 
French  auspices  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  Another 
is  being  built  from  Haifa  to  Damascus  by  an  Eng- 
lish comp>any.  Severa]  carriage  roads  have  also 
been  made.  Missions  of  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks, 
and  Protestants  have  been  established  at  all  im- 
portant centers,  and  much  has  been  accomplished, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  education.  Large  sums 
of  money  flow  annually  into  the  country  from 
travelers,  pilgrims,  missions,  and  other  sources. 
Turkish  misrule,  however,  neutralizes  much  of  the 
effort  expended  in  elevating  the  people,  and  the 
land  presents  an  ai^  of  impoverinhmcnt  and  decay. 
Only  when  this  incubus  shall  have  been  lifted  will 
Palestine  take  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  its  natural  resources  and  its  ancient  fame. — 
G.  E.  P.  , 

PAI/LU  (Heb.  NI^B,  palloo\  dMnguuhed), 
the  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Reuben  (Gen. 
46:9,  PhaUu;  Exod.  6:14 ;  Num.  26:5,  8 ;  1  Chron. 
5:3),  and  founder  of  the  Palluites  (Num.  26:5), 
B.  C.  about  2000. 

PAI/LUITE  (Heb.  "fi?^?,  paUoo^e^,  a  de- 
scendant of  Tallu  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  26:6). 

PALM  (Heb.  r)3,  kaf,  curved  or  hoiiow;  Gr. 
pdrtOfiOj  hrap'-ii-mah)^  a  blow  with  the  jMlm, 


PAMPHYLIA 

This  term  is  a  general  one  for  the  hand,  both  in 
literal  and  figurative  expressions  (Ezek.  21:16; 
1  Sam.  4:8),  as  well  as  for  the  palms  buly  (Lev. 
14:26;  Dan.  10:10).  The  New  Testament  use  is 
in  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  arraignment  before 
the  high  priest  (Matt.  26:67 ;  Mark  14:65 ;  John 
18:22). 

PALM  TREE.  Fignrative.  BibU.^The 
straightness  and  beauty  of  the  palm  would  nat- 
urally  suggest  giving  its  name  to  women ;  and  we 
have  the  comparison,  **Thy  stature  is  like  to  a 
palm  tree "  (Cant.  7:7).  The  palm  is  a  figure  of 
the  righteous  enjoying  their  deserved  prosperity 
(Psa.  92:12),  doubtless  with  reference  to  the  green- 
ness of  its  foliage,  the  symmetry  of  the  tree,  its 
fruit,  etc.  Palm  branches  are  a  symbol  of  victory 
(Rev.  7:9).  Chrittian. — ^The  primitive  Church  used 
the  palm  to  express  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
over  death  through  the  resurrection ;  and  on  the 
tombs  the  palm  is  generally  accompanied  by  the 
monogram  of  Christ,signifying  that  every  victory  of 
the  Christian  is  due  to  this  divine  name  and  sign. 
The  palm  is  especially  the  sign  of  martyrdom,  as 
this  was  considered  in  the  light  of  victory.    See 

VXOETABLB  KINGDOM. 

PALM  TBEES,  CITY  OF.    See  Jericho. 

PALMEBWOBM.    See  Andul  Kingdom. 

PALST.    See  Diseases. 

PALTI  (Heb.  ^tAs,  paUe^,  delivered),  the  son 
of  Raphu,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  appointed 
to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  twelve  spies 
(Num.  18:9),  B.  C.  1209. 

PALrriEL  (Heb.  ^N^'Sp^B,  paUee-ale\  deliver^ 
once  of  God),  the  son  of  Azzan,  and  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  84:26).  He  was  one  of 
the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  tribes,  B.  C.  1170. 

PAL'TITE(Heb.'^^f,  paUee',  1.  e.,  sprung 
from  Beth-palet,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh. 
1 6:27).  The  same  as  Palti  (q.  v.),  and  the  Gentile 
name  of  Helez,  the  chief  of  the  seventh  division 
of  David*s  army  (2  Sam.  23:26),  called  the  Pelon- 
ite  in  1  Chron.  11:27;  27:10. 

PAMPHYLIA  (Gr.  liafju^Tda,  pam-foot-e^^ 
ah,  of  every  race),  **  one  of  the  coast  regions  in  the 
south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Cilicia  on  the  east 
and  Lycia  on  the  west.  In  the  Persian  war,  while 
Cilicia  contributed  one  hundred  ships  and  Lycia 
fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty.  The  name 
probably  then  embraced  little  more  than  the 
crescent  of  comparatively  level  ground  between 
Taurus  and  the  sea.  The  Roman  organization  of 
the  country,  however,  gave  a  wider  range  to  the 
term  Pamphylia.  In  St.  PauVs  time  it  was  not 
onlv  a  regular  province,  but  the  Emperor  Claudius 
had  united  Lycia  with  it,  and  probably  also  a  good 
part  of  Pisidia.  It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul 
first  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel in  Cyprus.  He  and  Barnabas  sailed  up  the  river 
Cestrus  to  Perga(Acts  18:18).  We  may  conclude, 
from  Acts  2:10,  that  there  were  many  Jews  in  the 
province;  and  possibly  Perga  had  a  Sjmagogue. 
The  two  missionaries  finally  left  Pamphylia  by  its 
chief  seaport,  Attalia.  Many  years  afterward  St. 
Paul  sailed  near  the  coast  (27:5)**  (Smith,  £i^ 
DicUy  8.  v.). 
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PAK,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  words: 

1.  Kee-yort^  (Heb.  'TT«3  or  *^\  a  hatin  of  meUl 
used  for  boiling  or  stewing  (1  Sam.  2:14),  rendered 
lava*  (Exod.  80:18).  It  was  also  used  as  a  brazier 
(Zech  12:6,  A.  V.  hearUi), 

2.  Makh-ah-aih'  (Heb.  rQTO,  a  frying  paiu,  Lev. 
2:6 ;  6:21 ;  7:9 ;  1  Chron.  28:29),  probably  a  shallow 
pan  or  plate,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Bedouin  and 
Syrians  for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their  meal 
cakes. 

3.  Mas-rayth'  (Ileb.  r)'n'bia,  hollowed  out),  a 
frying  or  saucepan  (2  Sam.  13:9,  etymology  un- 
certain). 

4.  Seer  (Heb.  ^""O,  Exod.  27:3),  probably  a  deep 
vessel  with  a  handle,  used  for  removing  ashes 
from  the  altar. 

5.  Fawroor^  (Heb.  ^I'l^f,  spread  out),  a  vessel 
used  for  baking  the  manna  (Num.  11:8,  rendered 
**pot"  in  Judg.  6:19 ;  1  Sam.  2:14). 

6.  Khaw^aylh'  (Ucb.  n?n,  1  Chron.  9:31), 
probably  the  same  as  No.  2. 

7.  Titay-law-khaw'  (Heb.  HTlbs;),  large  dishes 
or  platlers  (2  Chron.  85:13).    See  Frying  Pan. 

PAN'NAO  (Heb.  WB,  pan-nag^.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  it  is  stated  (Ezek. 
27:17),  "fludah  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were 
thy  merchants :  they  traded  in  thy  market  wheat 
of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  honey,"  etc.  The 
meaning  of  pannag  cannot  be  definitely  ascer. 
tained.  Some  understand  confectionery,  sweet- 
meats made  from  honey.  Jerome  renders  it  baU 
samum^  and  in  Hitzig*s  opinion  Pannaga  (literally 
a  snake)  is  a  name  used  in  Sanscrit  for  a  sweet- 
scented  wood,  which  was  employed  in  medicine 
as  a  cooling  and  strengthening  drug. 

PAP  (Heb.  "Ip,  shad,  bulging;  Gr.  fiaard^,  nias- 
ftwOt  t^e  breast,  especiallv  of  a  female  (Ezek. 
23:21 ;  Luke  11:27 ;  23:29 ;  *Rev.  1:13). 

PAPER.    See  Writinq. 

PAPER  REED  (Heb.  Tt^,  aw.raw\  naked), 
a  false  translation  in  the  A.  V.  (Isa.  19:7).  It  sig- 
nifies either  open  spaces,  or,  as  here,  grassy  tracts 
by  the  water  side,  i.  e.,  meadows.  The  meaning 
is  that  even  the  Nile  meadows  shall  become  so 
parched  that  they  blow  away  like  ashes. 

PATHOS  (Gr.  Ra^,  paf-os,  heated),  a  city 
of  Cyprus  and  its  capital.  It  was  famous  for  the 
worship  of  Venus,  whose  great  temple  was  at 
"Old  Paphos."  Here  Paul's  convert,  Sergiu8 
Paulus,  was  secured  (Acts  13:7-13,  see  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul).  Paphos  is  the 
modem  P^ffo- 

PAPYRUS.  See  Paper  Rked,  Vegetablb 
Kingdom. 

PARABLE,  a  word  derived  from  the  Gr. 
verb  izapa^hXkQ,  par-ah-al'-lo,  to  lay  by  the  side  of, 
to  compare;  and  so  a  likeness,  similitude. 

1.  Ori£:inal  Terms  and  their  Meaning:. 

"  Parable "  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
following  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms : 

(1)  Alaw-shawl' (Ueb.^"'*}'!},  a  similitude.  Num. 
28:7,    18;   24:8,   20,   21,  23).     In  this   instance 


**  parable  "  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  *'  a  ds- 
course  expressed  in  figurative,  poetical,  or  highly 
ornamented  diction ; "  as  also  in  the  case  of  Job 
(27:1).  In  Psa.  49:4;  78:2  an  obscure  or  enig- 
matical saying  appears  to  be  meant ;  while  in  other 
instances  it  signifies  a  fictitious  narrative,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  less  of- 
fensive or  more  engaging  form  than  that  of  direct 
assertion,  as  that  by  which  Nathan  reproved  David 
(a  Sam.  12:2,  8),  that  in  which  Jotham  exposed 
the  folly  of  the  Shechemites  (Judg.  9:7-15),  and 
that  addressed  by  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  Kings 
14:9,  10). 

(2)  Par-ab-oUai/  (Gr.  vapa^oTJj,  a  placing  one 
thing  beside  another),  an  example  by  which  a  doc- 
trine or  precept  is  illustrated  (Luke  14:7) ;  a  pithy 
and  instructive  saying,  involving  some  likeness  or 
comparison,  and  having  preceptive  or  admonitory 
force ;  an  aphorism,  a  maxim  (Luke  6:86 ;  6:89 ; 
Matt.  16:16);  a  proverb,  and  so  rendered  in  Luke 
4:28. 

(8)  Par-oy-mee^-ah  (Gr.  irapotfiia),  a  saying  out 
of  the  usual  course ;  any  dark  saying  which  shad- 
ows forth  some  didactic  truth,  a  symbolic  or 
figurative  saying  (John  16:29,  rendered  "proverb**); 
an  allegory,  I  e.,  extended  and  elaborate  metaphor 
(10:6). 

2.  Definition  and  Distinctions.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  term  **  parable  "  is  not  confined  to 
those  lengthened  narratives  to  which  alone  we 
now  usually  apply  it.  Thus,  **  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  parable. 
Physician,  heal  thyself "  (Luke  6:89) ;  while  the 
word  is  frequently  used,  either  by  the  evangelists 
or  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  with  reference  to 
instructions  of  Christ,  which  we  would  call  simply 
figurative,  or  metaphorical,  or  proverbial.  In  Luke 
6:89  we  read,  "  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them. 
Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  Shall  they  not  both 
fall  into  the  ditch  ?  '*  (comp.  Matt.  16:14, 16 ;  Mark 
7:17;  Luke  14:7).  In  all  these  sayings  of  our 
Lord,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  germ  of  a 
parable  is  contained.  We  have  only  to  work  upon 
the  hint  given  us,  and  we  have  the  perfect  story. 

Trench  (Notes  on  the  Parables,  p.  9,  sq.)  says : 
'*  In  the  process  of  distinguishing  it  (the  parable) 
from  those  forms  of  composition  with  which  it  is 
most  nearly  allied,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be 
confounded,  and  Justifying  the  distinction,  its 
essential  properties  will  come  before  us  much  more 
clearly  than  I  could  hope  to  bring  them  in  any 
other  way."  In  defining  the  difference  between 
the  parable  and  the  fable,  he  writes :  "  The  parable 
is  constructed  to  set  forth  a  truth  spiritoal  and 
heavenly ;  this  the  fable,  with  all  its  value,  in  not ; 
it  is  essentially  of  the  earth,  and  never  lifts  itself 
above  the  earth.  It  never  has  a  higher  aim  than 
to  inculcate  maxims  of  prudential  morality,  in- 
dustry,  caution,  foresight ;  and  these  it  will  some- 
times recommend  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher  self- forgetting  virtues.  .  .  .  Yet  again  there 
is  another  point  of  diflTerence  between  the  parable 
and  the  fable.  While  it  can  never  be  said  that 
the  fabulist  is  regardless  of  truth,  since  it  is  neither 
his  intention  to  deceive,  when  he  attributes  Ian- 
guage  and  discourse  by  reason  to  trees,  and  birds, 
and  bea.sta,  nor  is  anyone  deceived  by  him ;  yet 
the  severer  reverence  for  truth,  which  is  habitoal 
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to  the  higher  moral  teacher,  will  not  allow  him  to 
indulge  even  in  this  sporting  with  the  truth,  this 
temporary  suspension  of  its  laws,  though  upon 
agreement,  or,  at  least,  with  tacit  understanding. 
.  .  .  The  great  Teacher,  by  parables,  therefore, 
allowed  himself  in  no  transgressions  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  nature,  in  nothing  marvelous  or 
anomalous;  be  presents  to  us  no  speaking  trees 
or  reasoning  beasts,  and  we  should  be  at  once  con- 
scious of  an  unfitness  in  his  so  doing.** 

He  says  that  **  The  parable  is  diCTerent  from  the 
mWA,  inasmuch  as  in  the  tntfth  the  truth,  and  that 
which  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the  truth,  are  wholly 
blended  together.  .  .  .  The  mythic  narrative  pre- 
sents itself  not  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  the  truth, 
but  as  itself  being  the  truth ;  while  in  the  parable 
there  is  a  perfect  consciousness  in  all  minds  of 
the  distinctness  between  form  and  essence,  shell 
and  kernel,  the  precious  vessel  and  yet  more  pre- 
cious wine  which  it  contains.** 

Again  he  says,  '*The  parable  is  also  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  proverb^  though  it  is  true 
that  in  a  certain  degree  the  words  tire  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  equiva- 
lent the  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  *  Physician,  heal 
thyself*  (Luke  4:28)  is  termed  a  parable,  being  more 
strictly  a  proverb.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
how  this  interchange  of  the  two  words  should  have 
come  to  pass.  Partly  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
but  one  word  in  the  Hebrew  to  signify  both  parable 
and  proverb ;  which  circumstance  must  have  had 
considerable  influence  upon  writers  accustomed  to 
think  in  that  language,  and  itnelf  arose  from  the 
parable  and  proverb  being  alike  enigmatical  and 
somewhat  obscure  forms  of  speech,  *  dark  sayings,' 
speaking  a  part  of  their  meaning,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  mf erred." 

The  parable  differs  from  the  allegory  **  in  form 
rather  than  in  essence :  there  being  in  the  allegory 
an  interpenetration  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the 
tiling  signified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the 
first  being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable.  The  allegory  needs  not,  as  the  parable, 
an  interpretation  to  be  brought  to  it  from  without, 
since  it  contains  its  interpretation  within  itself, 
and,  as  the  allegory  proceeds,  the  interpretation 
proceeds  hand  in  hand  with  it,  or  at  least  never 
fulls  far  behind  it.*'  **  I  am  the  true  vine,'*  etc. 
(John  15:1-8)  i?  an  allegory,  while  John  10:1-16 
contains  two  allegories. 

3.  The  Parable  as  a  Means  of  Teach- 
ing. Two  characteristics  of  the  parable  render 
it  eminently  useful  In  teaching.  It  is  illustrative, 
assisting  to  make  truth  intelligible,  or,  if  intelligi- 
ble before,  to  present  it  more  vividly  to  the  mind, 
it  is  an  argument,  and  may  be  summoned  as  a 
witness,  the  world  of  nature  being  throughout  a 
witness  for  the  world  of  spirit  (Rom.  1:20).  The 
parable  '*  does  not  indeed  contain  direct  proof  of 
the  doctrine  which  it  unfolds,  but  it  associates 
with  it  all  the  force  of  that  proof  which  is  given 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  universal  prevalence  of 
any  principle.  Growth,  for  example,  we  know  to 
be  a  law  of  nature.  Let  us  set  out,  therefore, 
with  the  conviction  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  cor- 
responds with  the  kingdom  of  nature — the  convic- 


tion, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  the  parable;  and,  in  a  story 
calling  our  attention  to  that  growth,  we  have  not 
only  an  illustration,  but  a  proof,  that  the  same 
growth  which  appears  in  the  natural  must  also 
appear  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  analogy  con- 
vinces us  that  it  must  be  so,  and  is  therefore  so 
far  a  proof "  (Rev.  Wm.  Milligan,  D.D.,  in  Imp. 
Did.,  a.  v.). 

Again,  "the  mind  takes  a  natural  delight  in 
this  manner  of  teaching,  appealing  as  it  does  not 
to  the  understanding  only,  but  to  the  feelings,  to 
the  imagination,  in  short  to  the  whole  roan,  call- 
ing as  it  does  the  whole  man,  with  all  its  powers 
and  faculties,  into  pleasurable  activity;  and  all 
things  thus  learned  with  delight  are  those  longest 
remembered."  The  Scriptures  are  full  also  of 
acted  parable,  for  every  type  is  a  real  parable. 
The  whole  Levitlcal  constitution,  with  its  sacred 
precincts,  its  priesthood,  its  sacrifices,  and  all  its 
ordinances,  is  a  parable,  and  is  so  declared  (Heb. 
9:9).  The  wandering  of  Israel  in  the  desert  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  a  parable  of  spiritual  life. 

Dr.  Whedon  (Com.j  on  Matt.  18:1,  sq.)  thus  hap- 
pily sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  parable  as  a 
means  of  teaching:  *'The  sacred  parable  was  a 
wonderful  vehicle  of  truth  to  serve  three  dis- 
tinct purposes,  viz. :  to  reveal^  to  eonceal^  and  to 
perpetuate.  It  revealed  the  sacred  truth  by  the 
power  of  analogy  and  illustration.  It  concealed 
the  truth  from  him  who  had  not,  by  proper  sym- 
pathy or  previous  instruction,  the  true  key  to  its 
jiidden  meaning.  To  such  a  one  it  was  a  riddle  or 
a  tale.  And  so  our  Lord  coiild  give  to  his  disci- 
ples in  tills  method  the  deepest  secrets  of  his 
kingdom  for  ages,  while  the  caviler,  who  would 
have  abused  the  truth,  heard  without  understand- 
ing (v.  II).  But  the  truth  thus  embodied  in  nar- 
rative was,  as  it  were,  materialized  and  made  fit 
for  perpetuation.  It  had  a  form  and  body  to  it 
by  whicn  it  could  be  preserved  in  tangible  shape 
for  future  ages." 

4.  Interpretation  of  Parables.  It  has 
been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  none  with  greater 
force  or  clearness  than  by  Cbrysostom,  that  there 
is  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each  parable,  and  that 
our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not  to  find  a  spe- 
cial significance  in  each  circumstance  or  incident. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  canon 
of  interpretation  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full 
meaning  of  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  great  patterns 
of  interpretation  which  he  himself  has  given  us 
there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only  the  sower  and 
the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have  their  counter- 
parts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat  have  each  of  them 
a  significance.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two 
instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  In  the  seeming  accessories  of 
a  parable.  The  very  form  of  the  teaching  makes 
it  probable  that  there  may  be,  in  any  case,  more 
than  one  legitimate  explanation.  A  parable  may 
be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field  open 
to  the  discernment  of  the  interpreter.  There  are 
also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his  imag- 
ination:   (1)  The  analogies  must  be  real,  not  ar 
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bitrary.  (2)  The  parables  are  to  be  considered  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is 
not  to  override  or  encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught 
by  others.  (3)  The  direct  teaching  of  Christ  pre- 
sents the  standard  to  which  all  our  Interpretations 
are  to  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be 
measured.     (4)  And,  finally,  the  parable  may  not 


be  made  the  first  sources  of  doctrine.  Doctrines 
otherwise  and  already  grounded  may  be  illustrated, 
or  indeed  further  confirmed  by  them,  but  it  is  not 
allowable  to  constitute  doctrine  first  by  their 
aid. 

5.  Classification.    The  following  is  a  classi- 
fication of  the  parables  in  the  Scriptures : 


Parables  Recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 


Spokkn  bt 

CONCBRNINO 

SPOKBH  AT 

Reooroid  in 

Balaam 

The  Moabltes  and  Israelites 

Mt.  Plsffah 

Num.  28:34. 

Jotbana 

Trees  makiog  a  king 

Mt.GerUrim 

Jerusalem 

Judir.  9:7-15. 

Natlian 

The  Door  man*8  ewe  Iamb  

i  tern.  12:1-4. 

Woman  of  Tckoati       .... 

Two  brothers  suivinir 

Jerusalem 

2  Bam.  14:5. 

A  vouDff  nroDbet 

The  escaped  prisoner 

The  thistle  and  the  cedar 

Near  Samaria 

Jerusalem  

1  Ktnin  20-ja&-49, 

jehoash... ..:.:.:.....: 

2  Kings  14:9. 
Isa.  6!l-7. 

Isaiah 

The  viiievard  Tleldlnir  wild  eranes. 

Jerusalem 

Babylon 

Ezekiel. 

Thf^  f^furlf^ft  Aficl  th4^  vinft           ...       .   i  r  *  t   .   . 

Ezek.  17:3-10. 

The  lion's  whelos 

Babylon 

Czek.  19:2>0. 

The  boiling  pot. 

Babylou 

Ezek.  24:8-5. 

Israel,  a  vine  planted  bv  water 

Babylon 

Ezek.  24:10-14, 

Parables  Recorded  in  the  Gospels. 


Parables. 


Import. 


Occasion. 


Rkcorokd. 


1.  The  Sower 

2.  The  Tares 

3.  The  Mustard  Seed 

4.  Thelieaven, 

6.  The  Hid  Treasure 

5.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 

7.  The  Drag  Net. 

8.  The  Unmerciful  Servant 

9.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard. 

10.  The  Two  Sons 

11.  The  Wicked  Husbandman.... 

12.  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son . . . 


18.  The  Ten  Virgins 

14.  The  Talents 

15.  The  Seed  Growing  Secretly 

16.  The  Two  Debtors 

17.  The  Good  Samaritan 

18.  The  Friend  at  Midnight.  .. 

J9.  The  Rich  Fool 

SO.  The  Barren  Fig  Tree 

21.  The  Great  Supper. 


The  relation  between  the  preached 
truth  and  its  hearers. 


Sermon  on  the  seashore. 


Present  Intermixture  of  good  and 
bad 

The  remarkable  outward  growth 
of  the  kingdom 


Sermon  on  the  seashore. 
Sermon  on  the  seashore. 


The  Inward  growth  of  the  king- 
dom  


Divine  truth,  a  hidden  treasure. . 
Divine  truth,  its  beauty  and  value. 
The  future  separation  of  the  good 

and  bad 

The  Gospel   law  of  forgiveness 

Illustrated 


Sermon  on  the  seashore. 


To  the  disciples  alone. 
To  the  disciples  alone. . 

TO  the  dladples  alone. . 


An  answer  to  Peter*s  question,  and 
a  warning  agalast  the  hireling 
spirit  

Obedience  better  than  profession 

Guilt  and  rejection  of  Israel 


In  answer  to  Peter's  question. 
How  oft  shall  I  forgive,  etc? 


Teaching  the  self-righteous.. 
The  chief  priests  demand  his 

authority 

The  chief  priests  denumd  bis 

authority 


The  long-suffering  and  goodness  of 
God :  the  rejection  of  those  de- 
spising It*,  and  necessity  of 
purity 


Inward  preparation  for  the  Lord's 
coming 


In  answer  to  remark  of  a  self- 
righteous  guest. 


Duty  of  working  while  the  day 
lasts 

The  Invisible  energy  of  the  Word, 

Love  proportlonecTto 
celved. 


In  prophesying  the  destnir- 
tlon  of  Jerusalem 


At  the  house  of  Zaocbeus. 
Sermon  on  the  seashore. . 


grace  re- 


Love  is  to  know  no  limits,  spare 
no  pains 


Perseverance  in  prayer 

Vanity  of  riches  without  religion. 

The  longsulfering  and  severity  of 
God 

Exclusion  of  those  declining  Invi- 
tation  


At  Simon  the  Pharisee's  self- 
righteous  reflection 

The  lawyer's  question,  Who 
is  my  neighbor? 

Disciples  ask  a  lesson  in 
prayer 

Brothers  ask  him  to  divide  an 
inheritance..  

Informed  of  the  execution  of 
the  Galileans.  . . 

In  answer  to  one  dining  with 
hfm 


Matt.  13:5-«: 
Mark  4:3-8; 
Luke8:5.8w 

Matt.l8:94-«). 

Matt.  13:81.32: 
Mark4:31.»; 
Luke  18:19. 

Matt.  13:38; 
Luke  13:21. 
Matt  13:44. 
Matt.l3:45,4«. 

Matt.l8:47-(ia 


Bfatt.l8:23-aS. 

Matt.  20:1-1«. 

MaU.21:2S-aK. 

Matt.21:83-46: 
Mark  12:1-12; 
Luke  80:9-191 


Matt.  22:1-14. 


Matt.  25:1-13. 


Matt.2S:14-«l. 
Mark  4:26-29. 


Luke  7.-4I-43. 

Luke  10:25-37. 
Luke  ll:5-a. 
Lukel2:ie-21. 

Luke  18.-6-0. 

Luk6l4d»^ 
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Parahlen  Recorded  in  ilie  Ootfpels. — Continued, 


Parablis. 


Import. 


OOCASIOM. 


Becordko. 


tSL  l^w  Lost  Sbeep 

23w  Tbe Lost Pleoeof  Money.... 

JM.  The  Prodigsl  Son 

an.  TbeUnjoBt  Steward 

86.  Tbe  Bicti  Man  and  Lazarus. 

27.  Tbe  Unprofltable  Servants.. 

28.  The  Unjust  Judire 

29L  Tbe  Pbaiiseeand  the  Publican 
ao.  TbePooDds 


Chrlst^s  peculiar  love  for  sinnen. 

Cbrlst*8  peculiar  love  for  sinners., 

Cbrist*s  peculiar  love  for  sinners.. 

Cbrlstfan  prudence  commended. . 
Unbelief  punisbed,  faltb  rewarded 

Service  without  love  not  merlco- 
rious. 

Enoounuiement  to  constant  prayer 

Humility  in  prayer 

Patient  waitlni;  and  working  for 
Christ 


Answer    to    Pharisees    and 
scribes  murmuring 


Auswer  to  Pharisees  and 
scribes  murmuring 

Answer  to  Pharisees  and 
scribes  murmuring 

To  tbe  disciples 

Rebuking  the  covetoosness  of 
Pharisees 


Teaching  self-righteous  ones. 

Teaching  the  disciples. 

Teaching  tbe  self-righteous. . . 

At  the  house  of  Zaocheus. 


Matt.  18:12-14; 
Luke  15:4-7. 

Luke  15:8-10. 

Luke  15:11-33. 
Luke  16:1-9. 

Luke  16:19-31. 

Luke  17:7-10. 
Luke  18:1-8. 
Luke  18:10-14. 

Luke  19:12-27. 


In  addition  to  the  parables  tabulated  above,  we 
can  attention  to  the  allegories  of  (1)  the  vine  and 
Its  branches  (John  16:1-8),  (2)  the  sheep  and 
shepherd  (10:1-16).  We  have  also  several  say- 
ings of  our  Lord  which  obviously-  contain  the 
germ  of  a  parable,  as :  The  house  on  the  rock  and 
on  the  sand  (Matt  7:24-27;  Luke  6:46^9);  chil- 
dren m  the  market  place  (Matt  11:16 ;  Luke  7:82); 
the  unclean  spirit  (Matt  12:48-45;  Luke  11:24- 
26) ;  the  city,  and  the  candle  (Matt  6:14, 16 ;  Mark 
4:21 ;  Luke  8:16);  the  householder  (Matt  18:52); 
the  children  of  the  bridechamber  (Matt  9:16; 
Mark  2:19,  20;  Luke  6:84,  85);  the  patched  gar- 
ment  (Matt  9:16 ;  Mark  2:21 ;  Luke  6:36);  old  and 
new  bottles  (Matt  9:17;  Mark  2:22;  Luke  6:37); 
the  harvest  and  lack  of  workmen  (Matt  9:87; 
Luke  10:2);  the  adversary  (Matt  6:26;  Luke  12: 
68) ;  the  strait  gate,  etc.  (Matt  7:14 ;  Luke  13:24) ; 
building  a  tower  (Luke  14:28-80X  and  king  going 
to  war  (Luke  14:81,  82);  the  fig  tree  (Matt  24: 
82-36 ;  Mark  1 8:28-31 ;  Luke  21:29-88);  the  watch- 
ing servants  (Mark  14:84,  85);  the  faithful  and  the 
unfaithful  servants  (Matt  24:45-48);  the  watch- 
ing householder  (Matt.  24:48 ;  Luke  12:39). 

PA&ACLETE  (GT.irapaK>Jiro^^par'ak'4ay4o$^ 
tHmmonedt  called  to  on^t  *ide\  one  who  pleads  an- 
other's cause  before  a  judge,  an  advocate  as  in 
1  John  2:1,  where  it  is  applied  to  Christ  When 
Jesus  promised  to  his  sorrowing  disciples  to  send 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete  (**  comforter  "), 
he  takes  the  title  to  himself:  **I  will  send  you 
emotker  paraclete*'  (John  14:16).  If  we  take  the 
term  paraclete  in  the  broad  sense  of  helper  we  can 
readily  apply  it  both  to  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  He 
was  eminently  a  helper  to  his  disciples,  teaching, 
guiding,  strengthening,  comforting  them;  and  now 
that  he  has  gone  the  Spirit  is  his  substitute  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  them.    See  Holt  Ghost. 

PARADISE  (Gr,  irapddetaoCj  par-ad^-i-90$^ 
parky  This  term  has  been  applied  to  Edkn  (q.  v.). 
In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  it  appears 
in  the  sense  of  a  park  or  pleature  ground  (Heb. 
CT^,  par^ee^^  rendered  "forest,*  Neh.  2:8; 
•'orcliani,''  Ecclea.  2:6;  Cant  4:18).  It  first  ap- 
pears in  Greek  as  coming  straight  from  Persia. 
Greek  lexicographers  classify  it  as  a  Persian  word. 
Modem  philologists  accept  the  same  conclusion 
with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  In  Xenophon  the 
word  occurs  frequently,  and  we  get  vivid  pictures 


of  the  scene  which  it  implied.  A  wide  open  park, 
inclosed  against  injury,  yet  with  its  natural  beauty 
unspoiled,  with  stately  forest  trees,  many  of  them 
bearing  fruit,  watered  by  clear  streams,  on  whose 
banks  roved  large  herds  of  antelopes  or  sheep^ 
this  was  the  scenery  which  connected  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  traveler  with  tbe  word  iropo- 
SeuroCf  and  for  which  Ills  own  language  supplied 
no  precise  equivalent  Through  the  writings  of 
Xenophon,  and  through  the  general  admixture  of 
orientalisms  in  the  later  Greek  after  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  the  word  gained  a  recognized  place, 
and  the  LXX  writers  chose  it  for  a  new  use  which 
gave  it  a  higher  worth  and  secured  for  it  a  more 
perennial  life.  They  used  the  same  word  when- 
ever there  was  any  allusion,  however  remote,  to 
the  fail*  region  which  had  been  the  first  blissful 
home  of  man.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  this 
higher  meaning  should  become  the  exclusive  one, 
and  be  associated  with  new  thoughts.  Paradise, 
with  no  other  word  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright 
region  which  man  Iiad  lost,  which  was  guarded  by 
the  flaming  sword.  Paradise,  or  the  Garden  of 
Eklen,  became  to  the  later  Jews  a  common  appel- 
lation for  the  state  of  bliss  which  awaits  the  just 
after  death — ^by  which  they  meant  that  delights 
like  those  of  Eden  are  enioyed  by  the  depart^ — 
they  are  in  a  paradisaical  state.  With  reference 
to  this  use  of  the  term,  but  with  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  spiritual  relation  of  things,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  past  and  future,  it  is  employed 
in  the  New  Testament  to  indicate  the  destiny  and 
experience  of  the  redeemed  (Luke  28:48 ;  Rev.  22: 
2,  14).  It  is  quite  difficult  to  locate  Paradise  as 
mentioned  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  12:i).  Whedon( Com., 
in  loc.)  thinks  it  nearer  to  earth  than  the  third 
heaven  (v.  2).  Meyer  (Com.,  in  loc.)  says,  "The 
paradtMe  is  here  not  the  lower,  i.  e.,  the  place  of 
Sheol,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  departed  righteous 
are  until  the  resurrection,  but  the  upper,  the  para- 
dise of  God  (Rev.  2:7)  in  heaven,  where  God^s 
dwelling  is.*' 

PAHAH  (Heb.  TTf,  pavhrav/,  the  hei/er\ 
one  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  18:23),  about 
three  hours  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  identified  as  Farah. 

PARALYTIC.    See  Diseasks. 

PABAMOUB  (Heb.  tiA^.  pee-leh'^heth, 
Ezek.  28:20),  applied  to  the  male  lover  in  this  pas* 
sage,  but  elsewhere  rendered  concubine  (q.  v.). 
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PA'RAN  (Heb.  T^^f » paw-rawn\  ornamental). 

1.  The  Wilderness  of  Paran.  "  The  term 
*  Wilderness  of  Paran '  seems  to  be  used,  In  its 
stricter  sense,  as  including  the  central  and  north- 
ern portion  of  the  desert  region  between  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  and  the  Negeb,  the  district  now 
known  as  the  *  Bddiyat  et-Teeh  Beny  Israel,'  or 
the  *  Desert  of  the  Wanderings  of  the  Children  of 
Israel.'  In  a  larger  sense  the  terra  may  have  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  wilderness  region  of  which  this 
Paran  pro|)er  was  the  center,  including  the  various 
surrounding  districts  bearing  local  designations, 
such  as  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Xum.  10:12),  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  the  Wilderness  of  Beersheba 
(comp.  Gen.  21:14,  21),  the  Wilderness  of  Ziph 
(comp.  1  Sam.  23:14,  24  ;  25:1,  2),  the  Wilderness 
of  Maon,  etc."  (Trumbull,  Kadfsh-BamM,  p.  67, 
sq.).  Kciland  Delitzsch  (Coiti.,  on  Gen.  21:21)  say  : 
"  The  desert  of  Paranis,  the  present  large  desert 
of  et-Tth^  which  stretches  along  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Canaan,  from  the  western  fringe  of  the 
'Arabah  toward  the  east  of  the  desert  of  Shur 
(Ji/ary,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  extends 
southward  to  the  promontories  of  the  mountains 
of  Moab  (see  Num.  10:12).  On  the  northern  edge 
of  this  desert  was  Beersheba."  This  desert  pla- 
teau, which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles 
long  ffom  north  to  south,  and  almost  as  broad, 
consists  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  firm  soil,  and 
is  intersected  through  almost  its  entire  length  by 
the  Wady  fl-Arith,  thus  dividing  Paran  into  a 
western  and  eastern  half.  The  western  half  is 
lower  than  the  eastern,  and  slopes  gradually  into 
the  flat  desert  of  Shur,  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  The  eastern  half,  between  the 
'Arabah  and  the  Wady  el- A  ruh,  consists  of  a  lofty 
mountainous  country,  intersected  by  larger  and 
smaller  wadies,  and  with  extensive  tableland  be- 
tween the  loftier  ranges.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Wadi/  el-Jerafeh  {Com.^  on  Num.  10:11,  sq.). 

Paran  is  first  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  of  the  eastern  kings  against  Sodom 
(Gen.  14:6).  We  then  learn  that  Ishmael  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (21:21);  that  after 
Israel  left  Sinai  they  camped  in  Paran  (Num.  10: 
12;  12:1G);  that  the  spies  were  sent  from  Paran 
into  Canaan  (18:3),  and  returned  "unto  the^  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  to  Kadesh  "  (v.  26).  Its  mountainous 
nature  and  its  rugged  passes  seem  to  have  im- 
pressed the  Israelites  accustomed  to  the  level 
country  of  Egypt  (Deut.  1:19),  and  they  feaVed  to 
enter  these  passes  until  they  were  found  to  be 
open  (v.  22).  To  Paran  David  repaired  at  the 
death  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  25:1),  probably  because 
he  could  not  find  support  for  himself  in  the  desert 
of  Judah.  Hadad  the  Edomite,  when  he  revolted 
from  Solomon,  went  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of 
Paran  (1  Kings  11:18). 

2.  Mount  Paran.  ** Mount"  Paran  occurs 
only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Deut  83:2 ;  Hab.  8:8), 
in  one  of  which  Sinai  and  Scir  appear  as  local 
accessories;  in  the  other,  Teman  and  (v.  7)  Cu- 
shan  and  Midian.  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
Jehovah  displayed  the  same  glory  in  Paran,  etc., 
that  he  did  at  Sinai.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the 
Wadi/  Feiran  be  the  Paran  proper,  the  name 
«*  Mount "  Paran  may  have  been  either  assigned 


to  the  special  member  (the  northwestern)  of  the 
Sinaitio  mountain  group  which  lies  adjacent  to 
that  wady,  or  to  the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster.  That 
special  member  is  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serbdl, 

PAB3AB  (Heb.  ^y,  par-bawr",  ntburb),  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  connected  with  the 
temple  (2  Kings  28:11,  "suburbs;"  1  Chron.  26: 
18).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  rabbis 
generally  agree  in  translating  lt*Hhe  outside  place,'* 
while  modern  authorities  take  it  as  equivalent  to 
the  parvdHm  in  2  Kings  23:11  (A.  V. "  suburbs  "). 
Accepting  this  interpretation,  there  is  no  difficultj 
in  identifying  the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  describing  Herod's  temple, 
as  lying  in  the  deep  valley  which  separated  the 
west  wall  of  the  temple  from  the  city  opposite  it ; 
in  other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  TyropoBon, 
Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusite  name.  Keil 
{Com.^  1  Chron.  26:18)  thinks  it  to  have  been  the 
name  of  an  outbuilding  on  the  west  side,  the  back 
of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  by  the  door  Shal- 
lecheth,  which  contained  cells  for  storage  of  goods 
and  furniture. 

PABCEL.    See  Glossart. 

PABCHED  COR'N{Ueh,'^T>M^^,roaMted), 
roasted  ears  or  grains  of  wheat  (Lev.  23:14;  Ruth 
2:14;  1  Sam.  17:17;  25:18).  In  2  Sam.  17:28 
the  word  occurs  twice,  which  in  the  second  place 
is  understood  by  K.  and  D.  {Com,,  in  loc.)  to  refer 
to  parched  pulse. 

PABCHED  QBOUND  (Heb.  ^7?,  sKaw- 
rawh\  to  glare).  The  mirage,  especially  that  ap- 
pearance of  water  which  is  produced  as  if  by 
magic  in  the  dry,  sandy  desert  (literally  perhaps 
the  "desert  shine,"  just  as  we  speak  of  the  "al- 
pine glow."  The  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  is 
figuratively.  "The  »haw-rawb  ('parched  ground') 
shall  become  a  lake  "  (Isa.  85:7),  i.  e.,  the  illusive 
appearance  of  a  lake  in  the  desert  shall  become 
a  real  lake  of  refreshing  waters. 

PABCHED  PLACES  (Heb.Ti^,  khaw-rare'^ 
arid,  Jer.  1 7:6).  Here  parched  is  used  In  the  usual 
sense  of  arid. 

PABCHMENT.    See  Writing. 

PABDON.    See  FoRGiYXNEss ;  Justificatioh. 

PABE  THE  NAILS.    See  Nail. 

PABENT  (Gr.  yovshq,  gon-yooct').  The  fifth 
commandment  (Exod.  20:12;  comp.  Lev.  19:8; 
Deut.  6:16)  enjoined  filial  piety  to  parents  as  a 
religious  duty ;  and  as  the  law  was  promulgated 
more  fully  the  relation  of  children  to  parents  was 
more  accurately  defined  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  society.  A  child  who  cursed  (Exod.  21: 
17;  Lev.  20:9;  comp.  Deut  27:16;  Prov.  20:20; 
Matt.  11:4)  or  struck  his  parents  was  punishable 
with  death.  Obstinate  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  sons  was,  upon  judicial  investigation,  punished 
with  stoning  (Deut  21:18).  But  such  crimes  seem 
happily  to  have  been  almost  unknown.  According 
to  the  rabbinical  ordinances  a  son  was  considered 
independent  when  he  could  gain  his  own  living; 
and,  although  a  daughter  remained  in  the  power 
of  her  father  till  marriage,  she  could  not,  after  she 
was  of  age,  be  given  away  without  her  own  express 
and  full  consent    A  father  might  chastise  his 
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ehild,  bat  only  while  young,  and  even  then  not  to 
Buch  an  extent  as  to  destroy  self-respect.  But  to 
beat  a  grown-up  son  was  forbidden  on  pain  of 
excommunication;  and  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath" 
(Eph.  6:4),  finds  an  almost  literal  counterpart  in  the 
Talmud  (Edersheim,  Jeioiah  Social  Li/e^  p.  99). 
According  to  the  law  a  father  married  his  sons 
(Gen.,  ch.  24;  Exod.  21:9,  sq.;  Judg.  14:2,  sq.) 
and  daughters  (Gen.  29:16,  sq. ;  34:12)  at  his 
pleasure;  and  he  might  sell  the  latter  as  con- 
cubines (Exod.  21:7).  Much  value  was  attached 
to  the  blessing  of  a  parent,  while  the  curse  of 
one  was  accounted  a  great  misfortune  (Gen.  27:4, 
12;  49;  2,  sq.). 

PASLOB,  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew 
words: 

1.  Khehf-der  (Heb.  *W1,  an  apartment),  the  inner 
rooms  of  the  temple  porch  and  holy  place  (1  Chron. 
28:11);  generally  rendered  **  chamber." 

2.  At'tt'^aw' {Reh,  JT^if,  lo/ti/),  an  upper  room 
o/  eooinetSf  as  the  words  imply  (Judg.  8:20-28). 
This  was  a  room  upon  the  flat  roof  of  a  house, 
which  was  open  to  currents  of  air,  and  so  offered 
a  cool  retreat,  such  as  are  still  met  with  in  the 
East. 

3.  Lish-kau/  (Heb.  ^?9^),  a  comer  cell  or 
"chamber,'^  as  generally  rendered,  in  a  courtyard 
(1  Sam.  9:22). 

PAKMASH'TA  (Heb.  NriO^Tf,  par-mash- 
iaw%  the  seventh  named  of*  the  sons  of  Uaman 
(q.  v.X  slain  by  the  Jews  (Esth.  9:9). 

PABQiENAS  (Gr.  Uapfievdi,  par-men-as', 
perhaps  contetU),  one  of  the  seven  deacons, "  men 
of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom" (Acts  6:5).  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Philippi  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  A.  D.  33  (29).  Hippolytus  says  that  he 
was  at  one  time  bishop  of  Soli.  He  is  com- 
memorated in  the  calendar  of  the  Byzantine 
Church  on  July  28. 

PAB'KACH  (Heb.  '^T^,  par-nak",  perhaps 
t»i/0,  father  of  Elixaphan,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebuinn  at  the  close  of  the  exodus  (Num.  84:26), 
B.  C.  1170. 

PA'BOSH  (Heb.  «r^B,  par-oahe',  afiea\  the 
descendants  of  Parosh,  in  number  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  returned 
ftom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:3 ;  Neh.  7: 
8).  Another  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
males,  with  Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied 
Ezra  (Ezra  8:8,  A.  V.  "  Pharaoh  ").  Seven  of  the 
family  had  married  foreign  wives  (10:25).  They 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  8:25),  and  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe-  * 
miah  (10:14),  B.  G.  before  536. 

PARSHAK'DATHA  (Heb.  NniDOns,  par- 
$han-4iaW'/haw%  perhaps  giveti  to  Persia),  the  eldest 
of  Haman*s  ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  Jews 
in  Shushan  (Esth.  9:7). 

PAB'THIAN  (Or.  ndpdoc,  par'-thos).  Par- 
thians  are  mentioned  as  being  present  in  Jerusa- 
lem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:9).  **  Parthia 
proper  was  the  region  stretching  along  the  south- 


em  flank  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the 

freat  Persian  desert  from  the  desert  of  Kharesra. 
t  lay  south  of  Uyrcania,  east  of  Media,  and  north 
of  Sagartia.  The  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a 
'Scythic*  race,  and  probably  belonged  to  ilie 
great  Turanian  family.  Nothing  is  known  of  t  lu^in 
till  about  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  they 
are  found  In  the  district  which  bo  long  retained 
their  name,  and  appear  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Persian  monarclis.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as 
contained  in  the  sixteenth  satrapy  of  Darius.  In 
the  final  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians they  remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serving 
at  Arbela ;  but  offering  only  a  weak  resistance  to 
Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria,  he  en- 
tered their  country.  In  the  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes,  and 
Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted  among  the 
territories  of  the  Seleucidse.  About  B.  C.  256, 
however,  they  ventured  upon  a  revolt,  and  under 
Arsaces  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  in- 
dependence. 

'*  Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
would  designate  this  empire,  which  extended  from 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasmiun 
desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence 
the  prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in 
the  list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Parthia 
was  a  power  almost  rivaling  Rome — the  only 
existing  power  which  had  tried  its  strength 
against  Rome  and  not  been  worsted  in  the  en- 
counter; The  Parthian  dominion  lasted  for  nearly 
five  centuries,  commencing  in  the  3d  century 
before,  and  terminating  in  the  3d  century  after, 
our  era.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Par- 
thians were  a  Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  subversion  of  a  tolerably  ad- 
vanced civilization  by  a  comparative  barbarism — 
the  substitution  of  Tartar  coarseness  for  Arian 
polish  and  refinement "  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

PARTIALITY,  the  rendering  of  two  Greek 
words: 

1.  Pro^-klis-is  (Gr.  npdaKXiaig,  1  Tim.  5:21)  is 
an  inclination  or  proclivity  of  mind.  The  exhorta- 
tion of  the  apostle  is  that  nothing  should  be  done 
under  undue  inclination  toward  one  or  another 
party. 

2.  Ad-ee-ak^-ree-tos  (Gr.  adi&KpLToq,  James  8:17) 
means  without  uneertainty  or  ambiguity  ;  and  so 
heavenly  wisdom  is  reliable,  not  being  variable  or 
uncertain  in  its  operations. 

PARTITION,  MIDDLE  WALL  OP  (Gr. 
^eadroixov  tov  ippayfwv),  the  expression  used  by 
Paul  to  designate  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Eph.  2:14). 
The  arguraenty  of  the  verse  is  as  follows :  Christ 
has  procured  peace.  Then  follows  a  statement  of 
how  Christ  became  our  peace,  "having  made  both 
one,"  not  so,  that  one  part  assumed  the  nature  of 
the  other,  but  so  that  the  separation  of  the  two 
was  done  away  with,  and  both  were  raised  to  a 
ttew  unity.  Then  we  have  the  statement  in  further 
explanation,  "  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition,"  and  thus  removed  the  enmity  which 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  As 
to  any  special  wall  or  fence  being  alluded  to,  com- 
mentators are  divided,  some  believing  it  to  refer 
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to  the  stone  screen  in  the  temple  marking  off  the 
court  of  the  Genciles,  while  others  think  it  meant 
the  wall  in  lai-ge  towns  marking  off  the  Jewish 
districts. 

PABTBIDGK    See  Animal  Kimgdom. 

PAEU'AH  (Heb.  HI"®,  pavhroo'^akh,  Wo»- 
wminffy  or  increase)^  the  father  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which  latter  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Issacbar 
(1  Kings  4:17),  B.  C.  960. 

PABYA'Di  (Heb.  ^'V^,  par-vahf-yim,  east- 
em\  the  name  of  a  place  rich  in  gold,  from  which 
it  was  brought  to  adorn  Solomon's  temple  (2  Chron. 
8:6).  The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Gesenius 
and  other  authorities  regard  it  as  a  general  term 
signifying  the  East,  and  corresponding  to  our 
"Levant^ 

PA'SACH  (Heb.  '^OB,  pawsak^^  to  divide), 
the  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chron.  7:83),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

PAS-DAMIOM  (Heb.  CT^?  05,  pas  dam- 
meem'^  the  border  of  blood),  a  place  mentioned 
(1  Chron.  11:13;  Epbes-dammim,  1  Sam.  17:1),  as 
the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict  wilh  the  Philistines. 
It  was  betweeli  Shochoh  and  Azekah. 

PASE^AH  (Heb.  HOS,  paw^y'-akh,  lame). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Eshton,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  described  as  "the  men  of 
Rechah"  (1  Chron.  4:12). 

2.  The  head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:49;  Neh.  7:51). 
His  "  son ''  (or  descendant),  Jchoiada,  assisted  in 
restoring  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (Neh.  3:6), 
B.  C.  probably  before  636.  He  is  called  Phaseah 
(7:61). 

PASH'UE  (Heb.  ^iniCB,  pash-khoor^^  libera- 
Hon), 

1.  The  son  of  Immer  the  priest.  He  was  chief 
governor  of  the  temple  (Jer.  20:1),  and  when  he 
heard  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  he  smote  Jere- 
miah and  put  him  in  the  stocks.  The  next  day 
he  released  Jeremiah,  who  informed  him  that  his 
name  was  changed  to  Magor-missabib  (L  e.,  terror 
on  every  side),  and  that  he  and  all  his  house  should 
be  carried  to  Babylon  and  die  there  (20:2-6),  B.  C. 
about  606.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

2.  Another  priest,  the  son  of  Malchiah,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah  was  one  of  the  chief  princes 
of  the  court  (Jer.  88:1).  He  was  sent,  with  others, 
by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  at  the  time  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  preparing  his  attack  upon  Jeru- 
salem (ch.  21),  B.  C.  about  689.  Again,  some- 
what later,  Pashur  joins  with  others  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  have  Jeremiah  put  to  death  because 
of  his  denunciations.  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
this  family  appears  to  have  become  a  chief  house, 
and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course  (1  Chron.  9:12 ; 
Ezra  2:88;  Neh.  7:41 ;  10:8;  11:12). 

3.  The  father  of  Gedaliah,  which  latter  took 
part  with  Jucal  and  the  Pashur  last  named  in  the 
accusation  and  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
88:1),  B.  C.  689. 

PASS.    See  Glossary. 
PASSAGE  (from  Heb.  *^,  aw-bar^,  to  cross) 
has  several  meanings  in  the  A  V. :  To  give  pas- 


sage (Num.  20:21);  a  croinn^  (Josh.  22:11;  Jer. 
22:20);  a  transit,  either  by  water  (Judg.  12:6,  6; 
Jer.  61:32),  a  ford  (often  so  rendered),  or  a  pats 
through  mountains  (1  Sam.  18:28 ;  Isa.  10:29).  See 
Glossary. 

PASSENGER  (Prov.  9:16;  Ezek.  89:11,  14, 
16)  is  used  in  the  A  Y.  In  the  sense  of  traveler. 
See  Glossary. 

PASSION  OF  CHBIST  (Gr.  rb  Tradetv,  suf- 
fering),  a  term  employed  as  in  Acts  1:8,  with  ref' 
erence  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  For  the 
chief  points  of  the  history  of  the  event,  see  Jesus 
Christ.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  abun- 
dant. We  refer  particulariy  to  Tlie  Suffering 
Saviour,  F.  W.  Erummacher ;  Sermons  on  the  Pom- 
sion,  Rieger ;  Arclueology  of  the  History  of  the  Pas- 
sion,  J.  H.  Friedlieb ;  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death 
of  Christy  W.  Stroud.  See  also  the  relevant  chap- 
ters in  the  Lives  of  Christ  (Neander,  Lange,  Ebrard, 
Ewald,  Van  Oosterzee,  Edersheim,  Geikie). — £• 
McC. 

PASSIONS,  LIKE  (Gr.  SfioumaB^,  hom^ 
op-ath-ace^,  used  in  the  expressions  **  men  of  like 
passions  with  you"  (Acts  14:16),  and  *'a  man  sub- 
ject to  like  passions  as  we  are"  (James  6:17),  and 
meaning  suffering  the  like  with  another,  of  like 
feelings  or  affections, 

PASSOVER,  FEAST  OF.    Fifi^irative. 

Paul  designates  Christ  (1  Cor.  6:7)  as  the  Chris- 
tianas Passover  (paschal  lamb)  which  had  been 
slain,  because  he  is  the  antitype  of  the  Passover 
lamb  under  the  law,  inasmuch  as  his  blood  was  ^ 
shed  as  tJie  atonement  for  believers.  See  Fes- 
tivals. 

PASTOB  (Heb.  W'"l,  ro-eh\  shepherd,  and 
usually  so  rendered).  The  rendering  pastor  is 
confined  in  the  Old  Testament  to  Jeremiah  and  to 
one  portion  of  that  book,  viz.,  2:&-23:2,  and  are 
as  follows:  2:8;  8:16;  10:21;  12:10;  17:16;  22:22; 
28:1,  2.  The  Geneva  Bible,  which  in  all  other 
passages  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Tes- 
tament translates  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms 
"  shepherd,"  renders  it  in  these  very  instances  by 
*•  pastor ; "  and  our  A.  V.  has  simply  taken  over 
the  exceptional  rendering.  The  Gr.  itovfdjv^  poy- 
mafie^  (Eph.  4:11),  a  shepherd,  as  so  elsewhere 
rendered.    See  Glossary. 

PASTOR,  CHRISTIAN  (literally  shepherd), 
may  be  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
above  Hebrew  and  Greek  words.  St  Paul's  pas- 
toral epistles  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of 
New  Testament  teaching  on  this  subject.  He  lays 
down  three  functions :  1.  The  ministration  in  di- 
vine service  includes  the  ordering  of  worship,  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  and  preaching  the 
word.  Here  the  pastor  is  appropriately  termed 
minister.  2.  The  responsibility  of  the  pastoral 
care  springs  out  of  the  former.  The  feeding  of 
the  flock  is  the  instruction  of  its  members,  but  it 
is  also  the  vigilant  distributive  attention  to  all  its 
interests  in  the  whole  economy  of  life.  The  un- 
der shepherds  must  imitate  the  chief  shepherd,  who 
"calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name."  8.  This  pas- 
toral relation  passes  naturally  into  what  we  have 
scriptural  authority  for  calling  the  spiritual  gov. 
emment  of  the  Church.    Its  ministers  are  called 
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rulers (Gt.  ^ifuvot\  or  presidenls  (Gr.  Trpotarwrff), 
and  all  its  members  are  bidden  to  obei/  Ihem  that 
have  the  rule.  The  design  of  the  Lord's  gift  of 
pastors  and  teachers,  as  supplementary  to  that  of 
apostles  and  evangelists,  is  ''  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  4:12).  Pastors 
are  to  be  watchful  (Heb.  18:17 ;  2  Tim.  4:6);  gen- 
tie  and  affectionate  (1  Thess.  2:7,  8);  should  ex- 
hort, warn,  and  comfort  (1  Thess.  2:11 ;  1  Ck>r.  4: 
14.  15). 

PASTURE.    See  Shepherd. 

PAT'A&A  (Gr.  Udrapa,  paf-ar-ah),  a  city  at 
which  Paul  exchanged  ships  during  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey  ( Acts  21:1,2).  It  was  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia.  It  was  a  city  of  great  magnificence  and 
very  populous  in  PauVs  time,  and  its  ruins  are  im- 
pressive, as,  e.  g.,  over  one  of  the  city*s  great  gate- 
ways was  the  inscription,  **  Patara,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Lycians.''  Christianity  had  a  footing  in  the 
city,  and  it  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 

PATE.    See  Glossart. 

PATH.  Fifi^iratiTe.  The  dispensations  of 
God  are  called  his  paths  (Psa.  26:10;  66:11),  as  are 
also  his  precepts  (17:6);  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  "paths  of  God"  (Psa.  77:19;  Isa.  43:16). 

P ATH^OS  (Heb.  OTTIS,  path-roce^,  the  name 
of  upper  Egypt  as  distinguished  from  Matsor,  or 
lower  Egypt  (Isa.  11:11 ;  Jer.  44:1,  16;  Ezek.  30: 
14).  It  was  the  country  which  was  called  Thebais 
by  the  classic  geographers  and  Paturissu  in  the 
cuneiform  texts.  O>lonies  of  Jews  were  settled 
here. 

PATHEU'SIM(Heb.t3'?;inS,pa/A.roo-<e«mO, 
the  fifth  in  order  of  the  sons  (i.  e.,  descended 
tnbes)  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  10:14;  1  Chron.  1:60), 
thought  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Pathros, 
Egypt,  and  from  it  to  have  taken  their  name 

PATIENCE.  1.  Mak-roih-oo-mee^'oh  (Gr. 
fioxpoOvfiia).  Endurance,  constancy,  forbearance, 
long-suffering. 

2,  Uoop-^mt-on-ay'  (Gr.  imofwvfi).  Steadfast- 
ness, constancy,  a  patient  waiting  for. 

The  difference  between  these  two  terms  is  thus 
given  by  Trench  {N.  T.  8yn,,  vol.  ii,  p.  14) :  **  Ma/c- 
fxjffvuia  will  be  found  to  express  patience  in  respect 
of  persons,  xmoiiovfj  in  respect  of  things.  .  .  .  We 
should  speak,  therefore,  of  the  fiaKpoOvfiia  of  David 
(2  Saro.l6:10-I8),the  imo^ov^otJoh  (James  6:1 1)." 
Patience  is  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper  with 
which  the  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  whether 
they  proceed  from  persons  or  things.  It  also 
manifests  itself  in  a  sweet  submission  to  the  provi- 
dential appointments  of  God,  and  fortitude  in  the 
presence  of  the  duties  and  conflicts  of  life.  This 
grace  saves  one  from  discouragement  in  the  face 
of  evil  (Luke  21:19);  aids  in  the  cultivation  of 
godliness  (2  Pet.  1:6),  the  development  of  the  en- 
tire Christian  character  (James  1:4),  and,  continued 
in  till  the  end,  will  terminate  in  the  triumph  of 
everlasting  life  (Rom.  2:7 ;  James  6:7,  8). 

Patience  of  God.  Respecting  the  patience  of 
God  Trench  says  (vol.  ii,  p.  16),  very  appropriate- 
ly :  **  While  both  graces  (the  two  forms  mentioned 
above,  viz.,  with  persons  and  with  things)  are  pos- 
sessed by  men  only  the  former  is  an  attribute  of 


God.  Men  may  tempt  and  provoke  him,  and  he 
does  display  patience  in  regard  of  them  (Exod. 
34:6 ;  Rom.  2:4 ;  1  Pet.  8:20) ;  there  may  be  a  re- 
sistance to  God  in  men,  because  he  respects  the 
wills  with  which  he  created  them,  even  when  those 
wills  are  fighting  against  him.  But  there  can  be 
no  resistance  to  God,  nor  burden  upon  him.  the 
Almighty,  from  things ;  therefore  patience  of 
tilings  is  never  ascribed  to  him."  The  "  God  of 
patience"  (vno^mnj)  means  that  God  is  the  author 
of  patience  in  bis  servants  (Rom.  16:5). 

PATHOS  (Gr.  ricir^oc,  pat'-mos\  a  small, 
rocky  island  belonging  to  the  group  called  **  Spor- 
ades,"  in  that  part  of  the  .£gean  known  as  the 
Icarian  Sea.  On  account  of  its  rocky,  barren,  and 
desolate  nature  the  Roman  government  used  the 
island  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals. 
The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  work  the  mines 
of  the  island.  The  Emperor  Domitian  banished 
the  revelator  St  John  to  this  island  (Rev.  1:9), 
A.  D.  96.  The  Rev.  Bishop  Newman  thus  de- 
scribes the  island  in  1896:  **  Situated  in  the 
.JEgetm  Sea,  south  from  Smyrna,  and  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  island  of  Patmos  is  ten  miles  long,  five  miles 
wide,  and  less  than  thirty  in  circuit.  A  narrow 
isthmus  divides  the  island  into  almost  equal  parts 
north  and  south,  with  Port  Scala  on  the  east  and 
Port  Merika  on  the  west.  On  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  stood  the  ancient  city  in  whose  harbor  St. 
John  landed.  The  whole  coast  is  deeply  indented ; 
the  lofty  cliffs  rise  out  of  the  sea ;  the  valleys  are 
deep  and  solemn ;  the  mountains  attain  an  altitude 
of  one  thousand  feet,  from  whose  summit  is  ob- 
tained a  magnificent  view  of  sea  and  land,  of  islet 
and  island,  of  vale  and  craggy  height.  Here  and 
there  palm  and  olive,  fig  and  mulberry,  cypress 
and  oak,  almond  and  ptne  adorn  the  island  and 
give  industry  to  the  people.  Five  thousand  souls 
dwell  there  in  peace,  industrious  and  thrifty. 
Order  reigns,  and  one  policeman  is  guardian  of 
life  and  property.  Patmos  is  one  of  the  *  Fortu- 
nate Isles.*  No  Turk  has  trodden  its  soil,  no 
mosque  shadows  its  landscape.  The  small  gov- 
ernment tax  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
is  annually  carried  by  a  deputy  to  the  pasha  of 
Rhodes.  Neither  piracy  nor  slavery  nor  the 
plague  has  ever  cursed  its  shores.  The  islanders 
are  Greek  Christians,  gentle,  intelligent,  happy, 
and  in  its  clear,  pure  atmosphere  dwell  together  as 
brethren.  As  we  passed  through  their  streets 
and  along  their  highways  they  opened  their  doors 
and  greeted  us  with  flowers  and  saluted  us  with 
genuine  hospitality.  .  .  .  For  one  thousand  years 
the  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christodulus  have 
occupied  Patmos,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  Alexis 
I,  sometimes  called  Comnenus,  who  in  the  11th 
century  issued  a  golden  bull,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, granting  this  island  to  them  thus  to  found 
a  monastery,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  '  Monas- 
tery of  St.  John  the  Divine.*  **  The  modern  name 
of  Patmos  is  Patino. 

PATRIARCH  (Gr.  narpidpxf??,  pat-ree-arkh'- 
ace).  The  founder  of  a  tribe,  a  progenitor.  It  is 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Abraham  (Heb. 
7:4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  7:8,  9),  and  to 
David  (2:29).  In  common  usage  the  title  of 
patriarch  is  assigned  especially  to  those   whose 
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lives  are  recorded  in  Scripture  previous  to  the 
time  of  Moses. 

The  Patriarchal  Times.  These  are  natu. 
rally  divided  into  the  antediluvian  and  postdilu- 
vian periods.  (1)  Antediluvian.  In  this  period 
the  Scripture  record  contains  little  except  the  list 
of  the  line  from  Seth,  through  Enos,  Cainan, 
Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  La- 
mech,  to  Noah ;  with  the  ages  of  each  at  their 
periods  of  generation  and  at  their  deaths.  To 
some  extent  parallel  to  this  is  given  the  line  of 
Cain — Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael,  Methusael,  Lamech, 
and  the  sons  of  Laroech,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal- 
cain.    To  the  latter  line  are  attributed  the  first 


vention  of  fancy  "  (Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  s.  v.\  The 
objection  that  such  longevity  is  inconceivable  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  conditions  of  human  nature 
loses  all  Its  force  if  we  consider  **that  all  the 
memorials  of  the  old  world  contain  evidence  of 
gigantic  power ;  that  the  climate,  the  weather,  and 
other  natural  conditions  were  different  from  those 
after  the  flood ;  that  life  was  much  more  simple 
and  uniform ;  and  that  the  after  effects  of  the 
condition  of  man  in  paradise  would  not  be  imme- 
diately exhausted  "  (Delitzsch).  Still  many  schol- 
ars hold  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  "  made 
the  head  of  a  family  group  stand  for  his  descend- 
ants composing  such  a  community  till  a  new  com- 


Patmos. 


signs  of  material  civilization,  the  building  of  cities, 
the  division  of  classes,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mechanical  arts ;  while  the  only  moral  record  of 
their  history  obscurely  speaks  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Oreat  age, —  *  One  of  the  main  ques- 
tions' raised  as  to  the  antediluvian  period  turns 
on  the  longevity  assigned  to  the  patriarchs.  With 
the  exception  of  Enoch  (whose  departure  from  the 
earth  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  of  age 
is  exceptional  in  every  sense),  their  ages  vary  from 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (Lamech)  to  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  (Methuselah).  This  state- 
ment of  ages  is  definite.  To  suppose  that  the 
name  of  each  patriarch  denotes  a  clan  or  fam- 
ily, and  his  age  its  duration,  appears  to  be  a  mere 
evasion  of  difficulty.  It  must  either  be  accepted 
as  a  plain  statement  of  fact  or  regarded  as  purely 
fabulous,  like  the  legendary  assignment  of  im- 
mense ages  to  the  early  Indian  or  Babylonian  or 
Egyptian  kings.  In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal 
meaning,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  difficulty 
is  involved.  The  constant  attribution  in  all 
legends  of  great  age  to  primeval  men  is  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  a  distortion  of  fact  as  a  mere  in- 


munity  of  the  same  kind  branched  off  from  it " 
(Prof.  J.  F.  McOurdy,  Art.  Chronology,  2,  2). 
(8)  Postdilnyian.  It  is  in  the  postdiluvian 
periods  that  more  is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  patriarchal  history.  It  is  at  first  general  in 
its  scope.  The  "  covenant "  given  to  Noah  is  one 
free  from  all  condition  and  fraught  with  natural 
blessings,  extending  to  all  alike.  But  the  history 
soon  narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or 
family,  and  afterward  touches  the  general  history 
of  the  ancient  world  and  its  empires  only  so  far  as 
it  bears  upon  this.  It  is  in  this  last  stage  that 
the  principle  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation  is 
most  clearly  seen.  It  is  based  on  the  sacredness 
of  family  ties  and  paternal  authority.  This  au- 
thority, as  the  only  one  which  is  natural  and 
original,  is  Inevitably  the  foundation  of  the  earliest 
form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen  most  per- 
fectly In  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not  affected 
by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth. 

PATRIMONY  (Heb.  nto^  »,  al,  of  or 
from;  haw-aw-both^  (he  father^  the  produce  of 
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the  property  which  a  Letitr  (q.  v.)  possessed  ac- 
cording to  his  family  descent  (Deut.  18:8).  Thus 
a  Levite  who  went  to  the  sanctuary  might  either 
let  his  property  in  the  Levitical  town  and  draw  the 
yearly  rent,  or  sell  the  house  which  belonged  to 
him  there. 

PAIVBOBAS  (Or.  narpd^ac,  pat-rob'-as,  life 
ofhia  father)  ,  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  to 
whom  Faul  sent  salutations  (Rom.  16:14). 

PATTERN.  1-  TaiMueihr  (Hebrew  rT^pljn, 
fiffUTe^fQfrm\  a  term  principally  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  It  means 
literally  a  building^  then  a  figure  of  anything, 
a  cop?  or  representation,  drawing  or  sketch  (Exod. 
25:9,40;  Josh.  22:28 ;  1  Chron.  28:11, 12,  18, 19). 

2.  Mar-^'  (Heb.  ^^"^,  Num.  8:4,  only),  a 
Tiew,  pattern. 

3.  Tok-ne^'  (Heb.  n-'D^n,  Ezek.  48:10  only), 
sum,  number.  **  The  house  (temple)  was  to  be 
shown  to  Israel  in  order  that  they  might  discern 
the  magnitude  of  the  grace  of  God,  blush  at  their 
evil  deeds,  and  measure  the  well-measured  build- 
ing, i.  e.,  consider  and  ponder  what  the  Lord  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  his  people,  through  the  sanc- 
tuary, so  that  they  might  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance by  means  of  his  glory  "  (Keil,  Com^^ 

4.  Hoop-ct-oofZ-o-tis  (Gr.  inrorhTruatg^  ouilhie^ 
skeleh),  an  example  or  pattern ;  thus  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  **  a  pattern  to  them  which  should 
hereafter  believe,*'  etc.  (1  Tim.  1:16) ;  L  e.,  to  show 
by  the  example  of  ray  conversion  that  the  same 
grace  which  I  had  obtained  would  not  be  wanting 
also  to  those  who  should  hereafter  believe.  The 
word  is  rendered  "form  "  in  2  Tim.  1:13. 

5.  Too'-pot  (Gr.  ri/TToCj  the  mark  of  a  stroke, 
print).  In  Tit.  2:7,  it  means  an  example  to  be 
imitated ;  while  it  has  the  meaning  (Heb.  8:5)  or 
the  pattern  in  conformity  with  which  a  thing  must 
be  made. 

6.  Hoop-od'-iffue-mah  (Gr.  vndduyna^  Heb.  9:23), 
signifies  properly  a  delineation,  sketch,  marked  out 
by  a  painter,  to  serve  as  an  exemplar  for  another 
to  copy  and  fill  up  the  outlines.  So  the  tabernacle 
was  only  an  unfinished  sketch,  to  be  completed  in 
Christ.    See  Glossary. 

PA1J  (Heb.  Tf,  paw-eeT,  bleating),  a  place  in 
Idumsa  (Gen.  86:39 ;  Pai,  1  Chron.  1:50),  the  capi- 
tal of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom.  Its  position  is  un- 
known. 

PAUL,  ihe  great  apottle  (Gr.  OavAoc,  pdw^-lon, 
little  ;  SaiAoc,  sdwUoa,  perhaps  from  Heb.  b^K^, 
thaw-oot,  asked). 

1.  Name.  Thename Paul,  which  wasapplied  for 
the  first  time  by  the  historian  In  AcU  18:9,  *'  Saul 
who  also  is  called  Paul  *'  (laftXo^  6  Kai  IlavXog), 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  usual 
theory  is  that  the  apostle  had  a  Jewish  name  Saul 
and  a  Roman  name  Paul.  Ramsay  says  {Paul 
ihe  Traveler^  etc.,  p.  81)  **it  was  the  fashion  for 
every  Syrian,  Cilician,  or  Cappadocian  who  prided 
himself  on  his  Greek  education  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  to  bear  a  Greek  name ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  his  other  name  in  the 
native  language  by  which  he  was  known  among  his 
ccNiDtfymen  in  general.*'    Trumbull  writes  {Sun- 
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day  Sc/iool  Times,  April  17,  1897),  "Saul's  name 
was  changed  as  a  matter  of  course  tthen  he  became 
a  Christian  . .  .  that  the  word  Paul  means  *  little,' 
and  that  Paul  wanted  to  be  known  as  the  *  Lit- 
tle One*  in  Christ's  service;**  and  mentions 
such  change  in  the  cases  of  Abram,  Gideon,  Na- 
omi, etc. 

2.  Personal  History.  Paul  was  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  (Acts  21:39;  22:3),  and 
•was  of  pure  Jewish  descent,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Phil  8:6).  Of  his  mother 
there  b  no  mention,  and  the  in- 
formation respecting  his  father 
is  very  meager,  viz. :  that  he  was 
a  Pharisee  (Acts  23:6),  and  that 
from  him  Saul  inherited  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (22: 
28).  "The  character  of  a  Roman 
citizen  superseded  all  others  be- 
fore the  law  and  in  the  general 
opinion  of  society,  and  placed 
him  amid  the  aristocracy  of  any  provisional  town** 
(Ramsay,  p.  31).  It  will  help  to  a  better  under- 
standing  of  the  apostle*s  life  and  teaching  to  re- 
member that  he  was  (1)  a  Roman  citizen;  (2)  a 
Tarsian,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  (3)  a  Hebrew ; 
and  (4)  a  Pharisee.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, though  an  ancient  tradition  gives  it  as  the 
second  year  after  Christ. 

(1)  Preyions  to  oonyenlon.  It  being  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  that  all  boys  should  learn  a  trade, 
Paul  learned  that  of  **  tent-making,"  "  the  mate- 
rial of  which  was  haircloth  supplied  by  the' goats 
of  his  native  province,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of 
the  Levant  by  the  well-known  name  of  cilicium  ** 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Pant).  At  the  proper  age  (probably  about  thirteen 
years)  be  went  to  Jerusalem  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  the  learning  of  the  Jews.  Here  he  be- 
came a  student  of  Gamaliel,  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  law  (Acts  22:3).  Here  Saul  grew 
more  and  more  familiar  with  the  outward  observ. 
ances  of  the  law,  and  gaining  that  experience  of 
the  **  spirit  of  bondage  '*  which  should  enable  him 
to  understand  himself,  and  to  teach  others  the 
blessing  of  the  **  spirit  of  ladoption.**  Paul  is  first 
introduced  to  us  in  connection  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  and  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed, A.  D.  86.  "Stephen,  full  of  faith  and 
power,  did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the 
people.*'  The  learned  members  of  the  foreign 
synagogues  endeavored  to  refute  his  teachings  by 
argument  or  by  clamor.  As  the  Cilieian  syna- 
gogue is  mentioned  among  them,  we  can  readily 
believe  that  Saul  was  one  of  the  disputants.  In 
this  transaction  he  was,  if  not  an  assistant,  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  spectator,  for  "  the  wit- 
nesses laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man*s 
feet,  whose  name  was  Saul**  (7:68).  He  is 
described  as  a  young  man  (vcav/ac),  but  was  prob- 
ably thirty  yeai-s  of  age  at  Ijast.  After  Stephen's 
burial  Saul  continued  his  persecution  of  the 
Church,  as  we  are  told  again  and  again  in  St. 
Luke*s  narrative  and  m  St.  PauPs  own  speeches 
and  epistles.  He  **  made  havoc  of  the  Church,'* 
invading  the  sanctuaries  of  domestic  life,  "enter- 
ing into  every  house  **(8:3),  and  those  whom 
he  thus  tore  from  their  homes  he  "  committed  to 
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prison.*'  And  /.ot  only  did  men  thus  suffer  at  his 
hands,  but  women  also,  a  fact  three  times  repeated 
as  a  great  aggravation  of  his  cruelty  (8:3).  These 
persecuted  people  were  even  **  scourged  in  the 
synagogues  "  (26: 1 1).  Nor  was  Stephen  the  only 
one  to  suffer  death,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
apostle's  own  confession,  **  I  persecuted  this  way 
unto  the  death,  binding  and  delivering  into  prisons 
both  men  and  women  (22:4),  and  when  they  were 
put  to  death  I  gave  my  voice  against  them"  (26:10)» 
He  even  endeavored  to  cause  them  "to  blas- 
pheme'' (26:11).  His  fame  as  an  inquisitor  was 
notorious  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Damascus  Ana- 
nias had  heard  **  how  much  evil  he  had  done  to 
Christ's  saints  at  Jerusalem"  (9:18).  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  in  his  later  years  he  remem- 
bered how  he  had  "  persecuted  the  Church  of  God 
and  wasted  it"  (Gal.  1:18). 

(8)  Saol's  oonvenion.  Owing  to  the  persecu- 
tion  of  the  Church  they  were  scattered  abroad  and 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  "And  Saul 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord  "  determined  to  follow 
them.  "  Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  he 
persecuted  them  even  to  strange  cities  "  (Acts  26: 
11 ;  oomp.  8:3 ;  Gal.  1:18 ;  1  Tim.  1:13).  He  went, 
therefore,  to  the  high  priest  "and  desired  of  him 
letters  to  Damascus,"  where  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Christians  were  to  be  found.  While  on 
his  journey  to  that  city  his  wonderful  conversion 
took  place,  changing  the-  proud  and  persecuting 
Saul  into  the  loving,  helpful  Paul  We  hesitate 
to  enlarge  upon  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  refer 
to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  9:8-9;  see 
Note).  The  conflict  of  Saul's  feelings  was  so 
great  and  his  remorse  so  piercing  and  deep,  that 
during  this  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank.  He 
could  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Christians, 
for  they  had  been  terrified  by  the  news  of  his 
approach ;  and  the  unconverted  Jews  could  have 
no  true  sympathy  with  his  present  state  of  mind. 
But  he  called  upon  God,  and  in  his  blindness  a 
vision  was  granted  him — a  vision  soon  to  be  veal- 
ized — of  his  being  restored  to  sight  by  Ananias. 
After  his  restoration  he  was  baptized,  communed 
with  the  disciples,  anil  "straightway  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues  that  he  is  the  son  of 
God,"  A.  D.  87.  Conscious  of  his  divine  mission, 
he  never  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
**  those  who  were  apostles  before  him,  but  he 
went  into  Arabia"  (Gal.  1:17).  Of  the  time  thus 
spent  we  learn  further  from  himself  (1:18)  that  it 
was  three  years,  which  may  mean  either  three  full 
years  or  one  year  with  parts  of  two  others.  We  are 
not  told  to  what  district  he  retired,  or  for  what 
purpose— perhaps  for  seclusion,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  Returning  to  Damascus  (1:17)  the  Jews 
took  counsel  to  slay  him,  but  "  the  disciples  took 
him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a 
basket"  (Acts  9:26).  According  to  St,  Paul 
(2  Cor.  11:32)  it  was  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas 
the  king,  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  to  appre- 
hend him. 

(3)  First  yisit  to  Jemsalam.  Preserved  from 
destruction  at  Damascus,  Paul  turned  his  steps 
toward  Jerusalem.  His  motive  for  the  journey, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  "to  see  Peter"  (Gal. 
1:18).    "  He  asBayed  to  Johi  hinuielf  to  the  disci- 


ples ;  but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him  and  believM 
not  that  he  was  a  disciple."  Barnabas  became 
his  sponsor  to  the  apostles  and  Cliurch,  assuring 
them  of  the  facts  of  Paul's  conversion  and  subtae- 
quent  behavior  at  Damascus.  Bamabas's  intro- 
duction quieted  the  fears  of  the  apostles,  and  Paul 
"  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jem- 
salem.  And  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians." 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  former  persecutor  was 
singled  out  from  the  other  believers  as  the  object 
of  a  murderous  hostility.  He  was  therefore 
again  urged  to  flee,  and,  by  way  of  Csesarea,  be- 
took himself  to  his  native  city,  Tarsus.  The  length 
of  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  was  fifteen  days  (1:18), 
A.  D.  89. 

(4)  At  Antioeh.  White  Paul  was  at  Tarsus  a 
movement  was  going  on  at  Antioeh  which  raised 
that  city  to  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  A 
large  number  believed  there  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  disciples  driven  from  Jerusalem,  and 
when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioeh.  Need- 
ing assistance,  he  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
A.  D.  44.  Ramsay  thinks  (p.  46)  that  Paul's  sUy 
in  Tarsus  was  ten  years.  Returning  with  him  to 
Antioeh,  they  labored  together  for  "  a  whole  year." 
As  new  converts  in  vast  numbers  came  in  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Gentiles  the  Church  began  to  loee 
its  ancient  appearance  of  a  Jewish  sect,  and  to 
stand  as  a  self-existent  community,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  first  at  Antioeh  distinguished  as  "  Chris- 
tians"— they  that  are  connected  with  Christoe. 
Whiles  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  evangelizing  the 
Syrian  capital,  certain  prophets  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioeh,  and  one  of  them,  named 
Agabus,  announced  that  a  time  of  famine  was  at 
hand  (probably  A.  D.  46).  No  time  was  lost  in 
preparing  for  the  calamity.  All  the  Antioeh 
Christians,  according  to  their  ability,  "  determined 
to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in 
Judea,  which  also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the  eld- 
ers by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul "  (Acts 
1 1 :22-80).  This  was  the  occasion  of  Paul's  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  Having  fulfilled  their  misstoii 
they  returned  to  Antioeh,  bringing  with  them  an- 
other helper,  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark 
(12:26).  While  here  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
"ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the  Holy 
Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  Their 
brethren,  after  a  season  of  fasting  and  praying, 
laid  their  hands  on  them ;  and  so  they  departed 
(13:1-3). 

(5)  Fint  misiionary  journey.  The  date  of  their 
departure  is  variously  fixed.  According  to  Usher 
it  was  A.  D.  46 ;  Lewin,  46-46 ;  Conybeare  and 
Howson  give  48-49 ;  Ramsay  makes  it  to  begin 
March,  47,  and  end  about  July  or  August,  49, 
1.  Cyprus.  Their  first  point  of  destination  was 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  native  place  of  Barnabas. 
Reaching Salamis,  "they  preached  the  word  of  God 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  had  also 
John  to  minister."  From  Salamis  they  traveled 
to  Paphos,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island, 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor,  Sergios 
Paulus,  who,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Barnabas 
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and  Saulf  sent  for  them,  '^desiriug  to  bear  the 
word  of  God.*'  Attached  to  the  ^^ovemor  was  a 
Jew  named  Bar-jesus,  or  Elymas,  a  false  prophet 
and  sorcerer,  who,  fearful  of  the  influence  of  the 
apostles  **  withstood  them,  seekine  to  turn  away 
the  deputy  from  the  faith."  Paul  rebuked  Bar- 
jesus,  denounced  him  in  remarkable  terms,  declar- 
ing against  him  God's  .sentence  of  temporary  blind- 
ness. The  sight  of  Elymas  began  to  waver,  and 
presently  a  darkness  settled  on  it  so  thick  that  he 
ceased  to  behold  the  sun's  light  The  proconsul, 
moved  by  the  scene,  and  persuaded  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostle,  became  a  believer.  From  this 
point  of  the  apostolical  history  Paul  appears 
as  the  great  figure  of  every  picture.  He  now 
enters  on  his  work  as  the  preacher  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  simultaneously  his  name  is  suddenly  changed. 
Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  change  of  name, 
though  we  find,  many  conjectures  among  writers 
(see  1),  2.  Pkrga  ano  Antioch.  From  Paphos 
"  Paul  and  his  company  "  set  sail  for  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  where  they  remained  but  a  short  time. 
An  event  occurred  there  which  was  attended  with 
painful  feelings  at  the  time,  and  involved  the  most 
serious  consequences;  "John  departing  from  them 
returned  to  Jerusalem"  (Acts  13:18).  This  abandon- 
ment of  the  expedition  by  John  was  doubtless  due 
to  a  change  of  plan,  and  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  Paul  (16:38).  From  Perga  they 
traveled  on  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Here  "  they 
went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  and 
sat  down."  Being  invited,  **  after  the  reading  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,'*  to  speak,  Paul  stood 
up  and  addressed  the  people  (13:16-41).  The 
discourse  made  a  deep  and  thrilling  impression 
upon  the  audience,  and  the  apostles  were  requested 
to  repeat  their  message  on  the  next  Sabbath  day. 
During  the  week  so  much  interest  was  excited  that 
on  the  Sabbath  "  almost  the  whole  city  came  to- 
gether to  hear  the  word  of  God."  Filled  with 
envy  because  of  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear, 
the  Jews  "  spake  against  those  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming." 
The  apostles  turned  to  the  Gentiles  and  boldly 
proclaimed  salvation  to  them.  Opposition  increas- 
ing, the  apostles  left  Antioch  (18:14-51)  and  came 
to  Iconium.  8.  Icomium.  This  city  belonged  at 
different  times  to  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.  Ramsay, 
(Paul  the  Traveler^  p.  109)  thinks  it  was  at  this 
time  in  the  former.  Here  they  went  first  to  the 
synagogue,  and  the  effect  of  their  discourses  was 
such  that  great  numbers,  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks, 
believed  the  Gospel.  Persecution  was  raised  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  the  apostles  persevered 
and  lingered  in  the  city  some  considerable  time, 
encouraged  by  the  miracles  which  God  worked 
through  their  instrumentality.  Learning  the  in- 
tention of  the  hostile  Gentiles  and  their  Jewish 
instigators  to  raise  a  riot  and  stone  them,  Paul 
and  his  company  fled  (18:61-14:6).  4.  Ltstra 
and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  were  now  reached. 
Here  their  mission  was  attested  by  a  miracle — the 
cure  of  a  cripple.  The  simple  natives  ascribed  the 
work  to  a  present  deity,  and  exclaimed,  "The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men.'* 
They  identified  Paul  with  Mercury,  and  Barnabas 
with  Jupiter,  and  were  about  to  pay  them  divine 
honors.    From  this  the  apostles  with  difficulty 


dissuaded  them.  The  people  in  general  were  dis- 
appointed at  the  repulse  of  the  honors  they  had 
offered.  The  easy  step  from  blind  worship  to  rabid 
persecution  was  soon  taken,  at  the  instigation  of 
certain  Jews  who  came  from  Antioch  and  Iconium. 
Paul  was  stoned,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for 
dead ;  but  as  the  new  disciples  stood  round  him  he 
revived  and  returned  into  the  city,  whence  he  and 
Barnabas  departed  the  next  day  for  Dcrbe,  where 
they  gained  many  disciples  (14:7-21)  6.  Return. 
We  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  St.  Paul's  first 
missionary  journey.  He  revisited  Lystra,  Iconium, 
and  Antioch,  "  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples, 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith."  The 
apostles  also  ordained  elders  in  every  church  for 
their  teaching  and  guidance.  They  then  passed 
through  Pisidia  and  Perga  (in  Pampbylia)to  Attalia, 
whence  they  embarked  for  Antioch  in  Syriai  where 
they  related  the  successes  which  had  been  granled 
to  them,  and  especially  "  the  opening  of  the  door 
of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so  ended  the  first 
missionary  journey  (14:21,  sq.). 

(6)  The eouncil  at  Jenifalem (Acts,  ch.  16;  Gal., 
ch.  2).  While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  abiding 
at  Antioch,  certain  men  came  down  from  Judea 
and  taught  the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Gentile  converts  to  be  circumcised.  The  older 
converts  in  Antioch  all  eotered  through  the  syna- 
gogue, and  had  necessarily  accepted  certain  prohi- 
bitions  as  a  rule  of  life.  But  In  Galatia  were  many 
who  became  Christians  without  any  connection 
with  the  synagogue.  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have 
imposed  upon  them  any  preliminary  compliance ; 
and  even  Peter  had  no  scruple  in  associating  freely 
with  Antiochian  Christians  in  general.  It  appears 
that  Peter,  having  come  to  Antioch,  fellowsbiped 
with  the  Gentile  converts  until  the  arrival  of  some 
Jewish  brethren,  when  he  "withdrew,and  separated 
himself  "  from  them.  Paul,  seeing  this,  rebuked 
Peter  "before  all,"  and  "withstood  him  to  the 
face.**  This  doctrine  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  two  apostles,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Paul  and  Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain 
others,  were  selected  for  the  mission.  In  Gal.  2:2, 
St.  Paul  says  that  he  went  up  "by  revelation." 
On  their  way  to  Jerusalem  they  announced  to  the 
brethren  in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles.  Arrived  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  had 
private  interviews  with  the  more  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community  (Gal.  2:2).  The 
apostles  and  the  Church  in  general,  it  appears, 
would  have  raised  no  difficulties;  but  certain  be- 
lievers, who  had  been  Pharisees,  thought  fit  to 
maintain  the  same  doctrine  which  had  caused  the 
disturbance  at  Antioch.  A  formal  decision  be- 
came necessary.  After  considerable  discussion 
Peter  nddressed  the  council,  followed  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  with  a  statement  of  facts.  Then  James 
gave  his  decision,  which  was  adopted  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  elders,  and  brethren.  They  wrote  to  the 
Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria  and  Cilicia,  dis- 
avowing the  men  who,  they  say,  "  going  out  from 
us,  troubled  you  with  words,"  and  bearing  em- 
phatic testimony  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  the 
"  beloved  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Having  been 
dismissed,  the  apostles  retained  to  Anti<^  and 
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read  the  epistle  to  the  gathered  multitude,  who 
were  greatly  "  rejoiced  for  the  consolation."  The 
aiK>8tle9  continued  at  Antioch  preaching  the  word. 
Soon  after  Paul  expressed  a  desire  to  revisit  the 
cities  where  he  bad  preached  and  founded  churches. 
Barnabas  determined  to  take  John  Mark  with 
them,  "  and  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between 
them  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  the 
other"  (Acts  16:36-89). 

(7)  Seoond  missionary  journey.  Paul  chose 
Silas  for  his  companion,  and  the  two  went  together 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches, 
and  so  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  At  the  latter 
place  they  found  Timothy  (q.  ▼.),  whom  Paul  de- 
sired to  take  with  him,  and  therefore  circumcised 
him  because  of  the  Jews.  Paul  then  passed 
through  the  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and 
avoiding,  by  direction  of  the  Spirit,  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  he  came  with  his  companions  by  way  of 
Mysia  to  Troas,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont 
(Acts  16:40;  16:8).  I.Macedonia.  Paul  saw  in 
a  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought  him, 
saying,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us  I " 
The  vision  was  understood  to  mean  that  **  the  Lord 
had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  imto  them." 
They  traveled  north  with  the  intention  of  entering 
Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not, 
and  they  passed  through  Mysia  without  preaching 
in  it  ( 1 6:6-8).  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian, 
speaking  of  Paul's  company  (v.  10),  substitutes  "we" 
for  **  they."  He  says  nothing  of  himself.  We  can 
only  infer  that  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he  be- 
longed, became  a  companion  of  Paul  at  Troas. 
The  party  immediately  set  sail  from  Troas,  touched 
at  Samothracia,  passed  on  to  Neapolis,  and  from 
thence  journeyed  to  Philippi  (16:9-12).  2.  At 
Philippl  The  first  convert  in  Macedonia  was 
Lydia,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  already  wor- 
shiped God.  She  made  a  profession  of  her  faith 
in  Jesus,  and  was  baptized.  So  earnest  was  she 
in  her  invitation  that  Paul  and  his  company  made 
her  house  their  home  while  at  Philippi.  A  female 
slave,  who  brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her 
powers  of  prediction  when  she  was  in  the  pos- 
sessed state,  beset  Paul  and  his  company.  Some 
think  that  the  young  woman  was  a  venlriloquijtt, 
appealing  to  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  such  persons  were  called  poo'-tho-nes^  nhdojveg. 
Paul,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  cast  the  spirit  out  of 
the  girl,  whereupon  her  masters,  seeing  their  hope 
of  gain  was  gone,  dragged  Paul  and  Silas  before 
the  magistrates.  They  yielded  to  the  clamor  of 
the  multitude,  and  ordered  the  apostles  to  be  beaten 
and  cast  into  prison.  This  cruel  wrong  was  the 
occasion  of  the  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
I  ighteousness  and  deliverance.  The  narrative  tells 
of  the  earthquake,  the  jaller*8  terror,  his  conver- 
sion and  baptism,  also  of  the  anxiety  of  the  rulers 
when  they  learned  that  those  whom  they  had  beaten 
and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Roman  citizens 
(16:13-40).  3.  AtTbsssalonica.  Leaving  Phil- 
ippi,  Paul  and  Silas  traveled  through  Amphipolis 
and  Apollonia,  and  stopped  at  Thessalonica,  where 
was  a  Jewish  synagogue.  For  three  Sabbaths 
Paul  proclaimed  Chnst  In  the  synagogue,  and  as 
a  resuU  some  of  the  Jews,  with  many  devout 
Greeks,  ••and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few," 
consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas.    But  the  envy  of 


the  unbelieving  Jews  was  excited,  and,  gathering 
a  mob,  they  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with 
whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests. 
"  And  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul 
and  Silas  by  night"  (17:1-10).  How  long  they 
stayed  in  Thessalonica  is  uncertain,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  their  work,  and  the  language  of  1  Thess., 
chaps.  1,  2,  would  indicate  quite  a  length  of  time. 
4.  Berea.  The  next  point  reached  was  Berea, 
where  the  apostles  found  Jews  more  noble  than 
those  of  Thessalonica  had  been.  Accordingly 
they  gained  many  converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 
When  the  Thessalonian  Jews  heard  of  this  they 
came  hither  and  stirred  up  the  people.  A  tumult 
was  only  avoided  by  PauPs  departure  for  the 
coast,  whence  he  set  sail  for  Athens,  leaving  Silas 
and  Timothy  behind  him  (17: 10-16).  Some  of ''  the 
brethren  "  went  with  Paul  as  far  as  Athens,  where ' 
they  left  him,  carrymg  back  "  a  commandment 
unto  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him  with  all 
speed."  6.  At  Athens.  And  Paul  was  **  left  in 
Athens  alone"  (1  Thess.  3:1),  A.  D.,  August,  61. 
As  he  looked  about  him  "  he  saw  the  city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry,"  and  "  his  spirit  was  stirred  in 
him."  According  to  his  custom,  he  sought  out 
his  brethren  of  tlie  scattered  race  of  Israel,  de- 
claring to  them  that  the  Messiah  had  come.  He 
also  began  to  discourse  daily  in  the  Agora  (market 
place)  to  them  that  met  with  him,  among  whom 
were  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics. 
His  teachings  were  received,  partly  in  pity,  partly 
in  contempt,  and  yet  anyone  with  a  novelty  was 
welcome  to  his  hearers,  **for  all  the  Athenians, 
and  strangers  which  were  there,  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing."  They,  therefore,  brought  hirt  to  the 
Areopagus,  that  he  might  make  to  them  a  formal 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.  Here  the  apostle  de- 
livered that  wonderful  discourse  reported  in  Acts 
17:22-31.  Beginning  by  complimenting  them  on 
their  carefulness  in  religion,  he,  with  exquisite 
tact  and  ability,  exposed  the  folly  of  their  super- 
stitions, and  unfolded  the  character  and  claims  of 
the  living  and  true  God.  But  when  Paul  spoke  of 
the  resurrection  the  patience  of  his  audience  failed; 
some  mocked  him,  and  others  thinking  they  had 
heard  enough  of  his  subject  for  the  time,  promised 
him  another  audience.  **  So  Paul  departed  from 
among  them."  But  some  believed,  among  whom 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named 
Damaris  (32:34).  We  are  not  informed  how  long 
Paul  remained  in  Athens,  nor  for  what  cause 
he  left.  6.  At  Corinth.  From  Athens  Paul 
proceeded  to  Corinth,  where,  as  at  Thessalonica, 
he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by  working 
at  his  trade  of  tent-making.  This  brought  him 
into  an  acquaintance  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
with  whom  he  made  his  home.  "  And  he  reasoned 
in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and  persuaded 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks."  While  thus  engaged 
Silas  and  Timothy  came  from  Macedonia  and  joined 
him.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  TViesscUottians  was 
probably  written  at  this  time,  drawn  out  from  Paul 
by  the  report  given  him  of  the  Church  In  Thessa- 
lonica (1  Thess.  3:1,  2).  Their  coming  greatly  en- 
couraged him,  for  he  acknowledges  himself  to 
have  been  "  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much 
tremblmg"  (1  Cor.  2:3).    This  was  doubtless  that 
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period  of  pressing  want  from  which  he  was  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  **  the  brethren  "  (Silas  and  Tim- 
othy) from  Macedonia  with  contributions  (2  Cor. 
11:9).  Rejected  of  the  Jews,  he  turned  to  the 
GentUes  and  worshiped  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte 
named  Justus.  Encouraged  by  the  conversion  of 
Grispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  by 
a  vision  of  the  Lord,  he  remained  in  Corinth, 
teaching  the  word,  a  year  and  six  months.  During 
this  period  he  probably  wrote  the  Second  £!pulU 
to  the  The9Mlonian».  The  Jews  then  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  against  Paul,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  calmness  of  Gallic,  the  deputy. 
V.  Return.  After  this  long  stay  at  Corinth  he 
departed  into  Syria,  taking  with  him  PriscilUi  and 
Aquila  (Acts  18:1-18).  The  apostle*8  destination 
was  Jerusalem,  desiring  to  be  there  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (20:16).  He  journeyed  thither  by  the 
way  of  Epbesus,  leaving  his  friends,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  there.  This  visit  seems  to  have  been  a 
brief  one,  the  only  record  of  it  being,  **And  when 
he  had  landed  at  Csesarea,  and  gone  up  and  saluted 
the  Church  (at  Jerusalem),  he  went  down  to  Anti- 
och  "  (18:22).  He  thus  completed  his  Second  Mis- 
nonary  Journey  in  the  early  summer  of  A.  D.  04 
(Conybeare  and  Howson),  or  September,  A.  D.  68 
(Lewin).  Ramsay  makes  it  early  in  the  spring  of 
68,  as  Passover  in  that  year  fell  on  March  22. 

(8)  Third  miifionary  journey.  After  a  consid- 
erable stay  at  Antioch  **  Paul  dei>arted,  and  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  or- 
der, strengthening  all  the  disciples*'  (Acts  18:28), 
also  giving  directions  for  the  collection  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  16:1,  2). 
1.  At  Ephesus.  He  then  came  to  Ephesus  (prob- 
ably October,  A.  D.  63),  where  he  found  about 
twelve  disciples  who  had  received  the  instructions 
of  Apollos.  Upon  inquiry  Paul  found  that  they 
had  only  received  John^s  baptism,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  the  very  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
thereupon  explained  the  mission  of  John  as  the 
teacher  of  repentance  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
(^rist,  who  is  the  true  object  of  faith.  They  be- 
lieved, were  baptized,  and  received  the  miraculous 
gift  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  Entering  upon  his 
public  ministry,  for  three  months  he  spoke  boldly 
in  the  synagogue,  but  being  opposed  he  withdrew 
to  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  where  he  discoursed 
daily  for  two  years.  "  And  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,**  so  that  many 
from  among  the  exorcists  became  converts,  and 
burned  their  books  of  magic  to  the  value  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars.  At  about  this  time  (accord- 
ing to  Conybeare  and  Howson)  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Corinth,  and,  returning  to  Ephesus,  wrote  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  religious  change 
was  becoming  so  great  that  the  craftsmen  who 
gained  their  living  by  making  models  of  the  statue 
of  Diana  became  alarmed  and  raised  an  insurrec- 
tion (see  Demetrius,  Diana).  The  danger  increas- 
ing the  apostle  and  his  companion  left  the  city 
(Acts  18-20:1),  A.  D.,  January,  66.  2.  At  Troas 
AND  Macedonia.  On  leaving  Ephesus  Paul  went 
first  to  Troas,  where  he  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess, though  much  dejected  by  the  nonarrival  of 
Titus,  who  had  been  sent  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  2:12, 
18).  The  necessity  of  meeting  Tilus  urging  him 
forward,  he  sailed  to  Macedonia,  and,  landing  at 


Neapolis,  proceeded  immediately  to  Philippi.    Hei 
he  was  **  comforted  by  the  coming  of  Titus  "  (7:6 
and  was  probably  here  rejoined  by  Timothy  (1:1 
Titus  was  sent  to  Ck>rinth  with  the  Second  Epi*l 
to  the  Corinthians^  and  to  finish  the  collection  h 
had  begun  there  (8:6,  16-18).     Hearing  that  Ji 
daizing  teachers  had  been  corrupting  the  Churc 
of  Galatia,  Paul  wrote  the  EpisUe  to  the  Oalatiofu 
powerfully  refuting  and  remonstrating  against  tb 
errors  in  question.     Paul  traveled  through  Mace 
donia,  perhaps  to  the  borders  of  niyricum  (Rom 
16:19),  and  then  carried  out  the  intention  of  whicl 
he  had  spoken  so  often,  and  arrived  at  Corinth 
where  he  probably  remained  three  months  (Acti 
20:2,  8).     Here  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
about  January,  67.     Leaving  Europe  Paul  now 
directed  his  course  toward  Jerusalem,  accompaniec 
by  Luke.     At  Troas  he  restored  Euttcbus  (q.  v.] 
to  life.     Paul  journeyed  by  land  to  Assoa,  where 
he  took  ship  for  Miletus.    By  invitation  the  elders 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  met  him  here,  and  were 
bidden  an  affectionate  farewell  (20:3-88).    The 
voyage  was  then  resumed,  by  the  way  of  Coos, 
Rhodes,  and  Patara,  to  Tyre.     Here  Paul  and  his 
company  remained  seven  days,  and  then  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  stopping  one  day,  and  reached  Caesarea. 
In  opposition  to  the  entreaties  of  Philip  (the  evan- 
gelist) and  others,  as  well  as  the  prophetic  intima- 
tions of  danger  from  Agabus,  Paul  deteimined  to 
go  on  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  probably  did  on 
horseback  (21:1-17),  probably  May  20,  67. 

(9)  Arrest  at  Jemialem,  etc.  This  fifth  visit 
of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  since  his  conversion  is  the 
last  of  which  we  have  any  certain  record.  He  was 
gladly  received  by  the  brethren,  and  the  following 
day  had  an  interview  with  James  and  the  elders, 
declaring  "particularly  what  things  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry." 
The  charge  had  been  brought  against  him  that 
**  he  taught  all  the  Jews  among  the  Oentiles  to  for- 
sake Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circum- 
cise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  cus- 
toms.** In  order  to  dispel  this  impression  he  was 
asked  to  do  publicly  an  act  of  homage  to  the  law. 
They  had  four  men  who  were  under  the  Nazarite 
law,  and  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself  under 
the  vow  with  these,  anid  to  supply  the  cost  of  their 
offerings.  When  the  seven  days  were  almost 
ended  some  Jews  from  Asia  stirred  up  the  people 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  bringing  Greeks  into 
the  temple  to  pollute  it.  The  whole  city  was 
moved,  the  apostle  was  dragged  out  of  the  temple, 
and  they  were  about  to  kill  him.  The  appearance 
of  soldiers  and  centurions  sent  by  the  tribune 
stayed  their  blows.  The  tribune  ordered  Paul  to 
be  chained,  and,  not  able  to  learn  who  he  was  nor 
what  he  had  done,  sent  him  to  the  castle.  He 
obtained  leave  to  address  the  people  (Acts  21:40; 
22:1-21),  and  delivered  what  he  himself  called  his 
"  defense.*'  At  the  mention  of  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  they  shouted,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live.*'  Seeing  that  a  tumult  was  imminent^  the 
tribune  sent  him  within  the  castle,  ordering  him 
to  be  examined  by  scourging.  From  this  outrage 
the  apostle  protected  himself  by  mentioning  his 
Roman  citizenship.  On  the  morrow  he  was  taken 
before  the  Sanhedrin ;  no  conclusion  was  arrived 
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at :  only  a  dissension  between  the  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees.  The  life  of  the  apostle  being  in  dan- 
ger he  was  removed  to  the  castle.  That  night  he 
was  cheered  bj  a  vision,  in  which  he  was  told  to 
"be  of  good  cheer,"  for  he  must  "bear  witness  of 
Jesus  at  Rome.'*  The  conspiracy  of  forty  Jews  to 
kill  him  was  frustrated  by  tidings  brought  by 
Paul's  sister's  son,  and  it  was  determined  to  send 
him  to  Ccesarea  to  Felix,  the  governor  of  Judea 
(22:21—23:24).  1.  Bkfobb  Felix.  In  charge  of 
a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  he  was  taken  by  night 
as  far  as  Antipatris,  the  cavalry  alone  going  with 
him  to  Caesarea.  Felix  simply  asked  Paul  of  what 
province  he  was,  promising  him  a  hearing  when 
his  accusers  should  come  (28:23-85).  Five  days 
after  the  high  priest  Ananias  and  certain  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  appeared,  with  TertuUus  as  their 
advocate.  The  charges  made  against  Paul  were 
denied  by  hun,  and  Felix  delayed  proceedings  un- 
til "  Lysias,  the  chief  captain,  should  come  down," 
comitianding  tiiat  Paul  Qhould  be  treated  with 
indulgence  and  his  friends  allowed  to  see  him. 
"After  certain  days"  Felix  sent  for  Paul,  influ- 
enced probably  by  the  desire  of  Drusllla,  his  wife, 
to  hear  him^  she  being  a  Jewess.  Felix  trembled 
under  his  preaching,  but  was  unrepentant,  shutting 
his  ears  to  conviction  and  neglecting  his  official 
duty,  hoping  that  he  might  receive  a  bribe  from 
Paul  for  his  liberation.  But  not  receiving  this  he 
retained  Paul  a  prisoner  without  a  hearing  two 
years,  until  the  arrival  of  Festus  (chap.  24),  A.  D. 
59.  2.  Bkforb  Festus.  As  soon  as  the  new 
governor,  Festus,  came  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  re- 
quested to  send  for  Paul.  He  replied  that  Paul 
should  be  kept  at  Csssarea,  whither  he  ordered  his 
accusers  to  accompany  him.  After  ten  days  he 
returned,  and  on  the  next  day  Paul  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal.  When  asked  if  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  tried  at  Jerusalem  the  apostle,  aware  of 
his  danger,  replied  that  he  stood  at  Csesar's  judg- 
ment seat.  He  then  uttered  the  words  ^*Ccesarem 
ajypello^^  ("  I  appeal  unto  Caesar  "),  which  a  Roman 
magistrate  dared  not  resist.  Festus  conferred  with 
bis  council  and  replied,  "  Hast  thou  appealed  unto 
Caesar?  unto  C^aesar  shalt  thou  go"  (25:1-12). 
8.  Before  Agrippa.  While  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  send  Paul  to  Rome  Festus  desired  to 
prepare  an  account  of  the  trial  to  be  sent  to  the 
emperor.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as 
the  information  elicited  at  the  trial  was  so  vague 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  statement  to  insert; 
amd  it  seemed  "unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner 
and  not  to  signify  the  crime  laid  against  him." 
About  this  time  King  Agrippa  II,  with  his  sister 
Berenice,  came  on  a  complimentary  visit  to  the 
new  governor.  To  him  Festus  recounted  the  case, 
confessing  his  own  ignorance  of  Jewish  theology, 
whereupon  Agrippa  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the 
prisoner.  The  next  day  Agrippa  and  Berenice 
came  with  great  pomp,  with  suite  of  military  offi- 
cers and  chief  men  of  Caesarea.  Paul  was  brought, 
and,  permission  having  been  given  him  to  speak, 
he  pronounced  one  of  his  greatest  apologies  for 
the  Christian  truth.  When  he  spoke  of  the  resur- 
rection Festus  exclaimed,  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad." 
This  Paul  courteously  denied,  and,  turning  to  the 
Je^Hsh  voluptuary,  he  icade  tb«3  appeal  to  him, 


"  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I 
know  that  thou  believest,"  to  which  the  king 
ironically  responded,  **  Thou  wilt  soon  persuade  me 
to  be  a  Christian  "  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  trans.). 
The  reply  of  Paul  concluded  the  interview,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
death,  and  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  but  for 
his  appeal  to  Caesar.  There  was  no  retreat,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  wait  for  a  favorable  op- 
portumty  of  sending  the  prisoner  to  Rome  (25:13- 
27  to  26:1-32). 

(10)  Yojage  to  Borne.  At  length  (August,  69, 
Ramsay ;  A.  D.  60,  Conybeare  and  Howson)  Paul, 
under  the  care  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Au- 
gustan cohort  who  had  charge  of  a  convoy  of 
prisoners,  set  sail  in  a  coasting  vessel  belonging  to 
Adramyttium.  The  next  day  they  touched  at 
Sidon,  "  and  Julius  courteously  entreated  Paul  and 
gave  him  liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends  and  refresh 
himself."  The  next  port  reached  was  Myra,  a  city 
of  Lycia,  where  they  found  a  ship  of  Alexandria 
bound  for  Italy ;  and  to  this  vessel  Julius  trans- 
ferred his  prisoners.  Leaving  behind  the  harbor 
of  Cnidus  and  doubling  Salmone,  the  headland  of 
Crete,  they  beat  up  with  difficulty  under  the  lea  of 
the  island,  as  far  as  the  fine  harbor,  near  La«:a?a, 
which  still  bears  its  ancient  name  of  the  Fair 
Haveru,  "  The  ship  reached  Fair  Havens  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  and  was  detained  there 
by  a  continuance  of  unfavorable  winds  until  after 
October  5"  (Ramsay,  p.  322).  Contrary  to  the 
warning  of  the  apostle  that  it  would  be  perilous  to 
continue  the  voyage  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It 
was  decided  not  to  remain.  The  hope  was  to  reach 
Phenice  {Phctnix)  and  winter  there.  Overtaken 
by  the  Enroelydon^  they  were  unable  to  bear  up 
into  the  wind,  and,  letting  the  ship  drive,  were 
carried  under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  named 
Clattda,  The  storm  raged  with  unabated  fury, 
and  the  ship  was  drifting  in  the  sea  of  AdriOy 
when,  on  the  fourteenth  night  after  their  depar- 
ture from  Clauda,  they  found  themselves  near 
land.  In  the  morning  they  ran  aground,  and  all 
escaped  safely  to  the  land,  which  they  found  to  be 
Malta  (Meiita,  Acts,  ch.  27),  about  November.  The 
people  of  the  island  treated  them  kindly,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  with  Paql's  shaking  off  the  viper 
from  his  hand,  believing  Mm  to  be  a  god.  The 
company  remained  three  months  on  the  island, 
Paul  performing  miracles  of  healing.  They  then 
departed  from  Malta  in  February,  in  the  ship 
Castor  and  Potttiz^  and  came,  by  the  way  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Rhegium,  to  Puteoli,  in  Italy.  Here  they 
found  Christian  brethren,  with  whom  they  tarried 
seven  days:  **and  so  went  toward  Rome,"  being 
met  by  brethren  from  that  city  at  "  Appii  Forum 
and  theThree  Taverns''  (28:11-15),  spring,  A.  D. 
60. 

(11)  At  Borne.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Rome  the 
apostle  was  delivered  to  the  prefect  of  the  guard 
(pretorian),  but  was  allowed  to  dwell  in  his  own 
hired  house  (under  the  care  of  a  soldier)  and  to 
receive  visitors  (Acts  28:16,  80).  After  three  days 
he  invited  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews  to  come 
to  him,  and  explained  his  position.  He  had  com- 
mitted no  offense  against  the  holy  nation ;  he  came 
to  Rome,  not  to  accuse  his  countrymen,  but  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  Caesar  by  their  conduct    **  For 
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the  hope  of  larael,^^  he  concluded,  ^^  I  am  bound 
vfilh  this  chaitij*^  They  repHed  that  thej  had  re- 
ceived no  letters  concerning  him,  and  that  none  of 
the  brethren  coming  from  Jerusalem  had  spoken 
evil  of  him.  Thej  expressed  also  a  desire  to  hear 
further  concerning  his  religious  sentiments.  The 
day  for  the  hearing  was  set.  Tbcy  came  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  them  **  he  expounded  and  testified 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  endeavoring  to  persuade 
them  by  arguments  from  their  own  Scriptures, 
**  from  morning  till  evening."  Some  believed,  and 
others  did  not,  and,  separating,  they  had  **  great 
reasoning  among  themselves  "  (vers.  17-29).  He 
remained  in  his  own  hired  house,  under  military 
custody,  and  yet  receiving  every  indulgence  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  prefect  to  grant  He 
was  permitted  to  preach  "the  kinsrdom  of  God,'* 
and  teach  "those  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(v.  81).  This  imprisonment  lasted  two  years  (v.  80), 
from  A.  D.  60,  spring,  to  A.  D.  62,  spring.  Here 
closes  the  account  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
but  we  gather  from  his  epistles  that  during  this 
time  he  wrote  those  to  Philemon^  ColossiatUt  Ephe- 
nana^  and  Philippiatu. 

(18)  Beleaie  and  fubseqaent  labors.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Paul  was  granted  a  trial  before  Nero  which  re- 
sulted in  his  acquittal  and  liberation.  He  then 
probably  fulfilled  his  intention,  lately  expressed 
(Philem.  22,  and  Phil.  2:24),  of  traveling  eastward 
through  Macedonia  and  on  to  Ephesus,  and  thence 
to  Colossse  and  Laodicea.  From  Asia  Minor  he 
went  to  Spain  (disputed  by  many),  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Returning  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Macedonia,  he  wrote  the  Itrst  Epistle  to  Timothif  ; 
to  Crete,  Epistle  to  Ttttts  ;  winters  at  Kicopolis ; 
arrested  there  and  forwarded  to  Rome  for  trial. 
This  is  the  scheme  as  given  by  Gonybeare  and 
Howson.  Lewin  (Life  of  St,  Paul)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing scheme :  St.  Paul  sails  for  Jerusalem,  and 
goes  thence  by  Antioch  and  Asia  Minor,  visiting 
Colossse,  to  Ephesus — to  Crete — to  Macedonia  and 
Corinth,  wintering  at  Kicopolis — traditional  jour- 
ney to  Spain — probably  arrested  at  Ephesus  and 
taken  to  Rome.  Ramsay  says  (p.  860)  that  "  the 
hints  contained  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  hardly 
furnish  an  outline  of  his  travels,  which  must  have 
lasted  three  or  four  years,  A.  D.  62-66." 

(18)  Second  Impilfonment  and  death.  This 
imprisonment  was  evidently  more  severe  than  the 
first  one  had  been.  Now  he  is  not  only  chained, 
but  treated  **  as  a  malefactor  "  (2  Tim.  2:9).  Most 
of  his  friends  left  him,  many,  perhaps,  like  Demas, 
javing  loved  this  present  world  ^  (4:10),  others 
from  necessity,  and  we  hear  the  lonely  cry,  "  Only 
Luke  is  with  me"  (4:11).  So  perilous  was  it  to 
show  any  public  sympathy  with  him  that  no  Chris- 
tian ventured  to  stand  by  him  in  the  court  of  jus- 
tice. As  the  final  stage  of  his  trial  approaches  he 
looks  forward  to  death  as  his  final  sentence  (4:6-8). 
Probably  no  long  time  elapsed  after  Paul's  arrival 
before  his  case  came  on  for  hearing.  He  seems  to 
have  successfully  defended  himself  from  the  first 
(4:17)  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  to 
have  been  delivered  from  immediate  peril  and 
from  a  painful  death.  He  was  now  remanded  to 
prison  to  wait  for  the  second  stage  of  the  trial. 
He  probably  thought  that  this  would  not  come  on, 


or  at  least  the  final  decision  would  not  be  given, 
until  the  following  winter  (4:21),  whereas  it  ac- 
tually took  place  about  midsummer.  We  are  not 
left  to  conjecture  the  feelings  with  which  he 
awaited  this  consummation;  for  he  has  himself 
expressed  them  in  that  sublime  strain  of  trium- 
phant hope  which  is  familiar  to  the  memory  of  every 
Christian,  and  which  has  nerved  the  heart  of  a 
thousand  martyrs :  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith : 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day."  The  presence  of  Luke 
still  consoled  him,  and  Onesipborus  sought  him 
out  and  visited  him  in  his  prison,  undeterred  by 
the  fear  of  danger  or  of  shame  (1:16).  He  longed, 
however,  for  the  presence  of  Timothy,  to  whom 
he  wrote  the  Second  Epiitle^  urging  him  **  to  come 
before  winter  "  (4:21).  We  know  not  if  Timothy 
was  able  to  fulfill  these  last  requests ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  reached  Rome  in  time  to  receive 
his  parting  commands  and  cheer  his  latest  suffer- 
ings. The  only  intimation  which  seems  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  question  is  the  statement  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (18:23)  that  Timothy 
had  been  liberated  from  imprisonment  in  Italy. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  final  stage  of  the 
apostle^s  trial,  and  only  know  that  it  ended  In 
martyrdom,  A.  D^  summer,  68  (or  67).  He  died 
by  decapitation,  according  to  universal  tradition, 
**  weeping  friends  took  up  his  corpse  and  carried  it 
for  burial  to  those  subterranean  labyrinths  (Clem., 
Rom^y  i,  5)  where,  through  many  ages  of  oppres- 
sion, the  persecuted  Church  found  refuge  for  the 
living,  and  sepulchers  for  the  dead." 

3.  Character.  While  we  leam  much  concern- 
ing the  character  of  Paul  from  his  life  and  labors, 
his  burning  zeal,  imtiring  industry,  singleness  of 
aim,  patient  suffering,  sublime  courage,  it  is  in 
his  letters  that  we  must  study  his  true  life,  for  in 
them  we  learn  '*  what  is  told  of  Paul  by  Paul  him- 
self "  (Gregory  Nazianzen).  **  It  is  not  only  that  we 
there  find  models  of  the  sublimest  eloquence,  when 
he  is  kindled  by  the  visions  of  the  glories  to  come, 
the  perfect  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  Uod,  and  the  transforma- 
tion into  God's  likeness ;  but  in  his  letters,  besides 
all  this  which  is  divine,  we  trace  every  shade,  even 
to  the  faintest,  of  his  human  character  also.  Here 
we  see  that  fearless  independence  with  which  be 

*  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to 
be  blamed'  (Gal.  2:11);  *tbat  impetuosity  which 
breaks  out  in  his  apostrophe  to  the  *  foolish  Gala- 
tians'  (3:1 ) ;  that  earnest  indignation  which  bids  his 
converts  *  beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  the  concision  * 
(Phil.  8:2X  and  pours  itself  forth  in  the  emphatic 

*  God  forbid '  (Rom.  6:2 ;  1  Cor.  6:16),  which  meets 
every  Antinomian  suggestion ;  that  fervid  patriot- 
ism which  makes  him  •  wish  that  he  were  himself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren,  .  .  .  who 
are  Israelites'  (Rom.  9:8);  that  generosity  which 
looked  for  no  other  reward  than  *  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings  of  Christ  without  charge'  (1  Cor.  9: 
18,  26),  and  made  him  feel  that  he  would  rather 
'  die  than  that  any  man  should  make  this  glori- 
fying void ; '  that  dread  of  officious  interference 
whicn  led  him  to  shrink  from  *  building  on  another 
man's  foundation'  (Rom.   16:20);  that  delicacy 
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which  shows  itself  in  his  appeal  to  Philemon, 
whom  he  might  have  commanded,  *  yet  for  lovers 
sake  rather  beseechmg  him'  (Pbilem.,  9);  that 
scrupulous  fear  of  evil  appearance  which  *  would 
not  eat  any  man's  bread  for  naught,  but  wrought 
with  labor  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  he 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  them  *  (1  Thess. 
2:9);  that  refined  courtesy  which  cannot  bring 
Itself  to  blame  till  it  has  first  praised  (comp.  1  Cor. 
1:5-7;  2  Ck)r.  1:6,  7,  with  latter  part  of  these 
epistlesX  and  which  makes  him  deem  it  needful 
almost  to  apologize  for  the  freedom  of  giving 
advice  to  those  who  were  not  personally  known  to 
him  (Rom.  16:14, 15);  that  self-denying  love  which 
*■  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  he 
make  his  brother  to  offend  *(1  Cor.  8:18);  that 
impatience  of  exclusive  formalism  with  which  he 
overwhelms  the  Judaizers  of  Galatia,  joined  with 
a  forbearance  so  gentle  for  the  innocent  weakness 
of  scrupulous  consciences  (1  Ck>r.  8:12;  Rom.  14: 
21) ;  that  grief  for  the  sins  of  others  which  moved 
him  to  tears  when  he  spoke  of  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  *■  of  whom  I  tell  you  even  weep- 
ing' (PhiL  3:18);  that  noble  freedom  from  jeal- 
ousy with  which  he  speaks  of  those  who,  out  of 
rivalry  to  himself,  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds, 
*  What  then  ?  notwithstanding  every  way,  whether 
in  pretense  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached  ;  and  I 
therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice'  (1:18); 
thai  tender  friendship  which  watches  over  the 
health  of  Timothy,  even  with  a  mother's  care 
(1  Hm.  6:23);  that  intense  sympathy  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  his  converts  which  could  say,  even 
to  the  rebellious  Corinthians,  *Ye  are  in  our 
hearts,  to  die  and  live  with  you  ?  (2  Cor.  7:3) ; 
that  longing  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  affec- 
tion, and  that  sense  of  loneliness  when  it  was 
withheld,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  touching 
feaiure  of  all,  because  it  approaches  most  nearly 
to  a  weakness  "  (Conybeare  and  Howson). 

Note.— <1)  Paul's  oltizenship.— it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  PaaKs  clUzensblp,  wblcb  belonged  to  (be  mem- 
bers of  tbe  family,  came  from  their  being  natives  of 
Tarsus.  Altboiurb  ii  was  a  "^free  city"  (urbg  liberal 
enjoying  tbe  privilege  of  being  governed  by  Its  own 
magistrates,  and  was  exempted  from  tbe  occupation  of 
a  Roman  garrison*  yet  its  citizens  did  not  necessarily 
possess  tbe  ctvitas  of  Rome.  The  tribune  (Acts  21:39 ; 
2ii2iy,m  Dr.  Btoomfleld  remarks  (on  cb.  16:37),  knew 
tbat  Su  Paul  was  a  Tarslan,  without  being  aware  that 
be  was  a  citizen.  This  privilege  had  been  granted,  or 
descended  to  bis  father,  as  an  Individual  right,  perhaps 
for  some  services  rendered  to  Caesar  during  the  dvll 
wars  (Oooybeare  and  Howson :  Bloomfleld,  ivetc  Tegta- 
ment).  (2)  Member  of  the  Sanhedrln.—** There  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  tbat  If  Paul  was  not  a 
member  of  tbe  Sanbedrln  at  8tephen*s  death  be  was 
elected  Into  tbat  powerful  senate  soon  after :  possibly  as 
a  reward  for  tbe  zeal  be  bad  shown  against  the  heretic 
He  himself  says  tbat  In  Jerusalem  be  not  only  exercised 
the  power  or  Imprisonment  by  commission  from  tbe 
high  prteKs,  but  also,  when  tbe  Christians  were  put  to 
death,  gave  hU  vote  agamst  them  (Acts  28:10).  From 
this  expression  it  Is -natural  to  Infer  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  supreme  court  of  judicature.  If  this  infer- 
ence Is  well  founded,  and  the  quallflcatlon  for  members 
of  the  Sanbedrln  was  that  tbey  should  be  the  fathers  of 
children,  8anl  must  have  been  a  married  man,  and  the 
father  of  a  family.  If  so  It  Is  probable  tbat  his  wife  and 
cblldreo  did  not  long  survive :  for  otherwise  some  notice 
of  them  would  have  occurred  In  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive, or  some  allusion  to  them  in  tbe  epistles**  (Cony- 
beare and  Howson).  (3)  Conversion.— Some  regard  tbe 
circomstaoces  of  tbe  case  as  by  no  means  miraculous, 
bat  as  prodooed  solely  by  certain  terrlflc  natural  phe- 


nomena, which  they  suppose  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
high-wrought  Imagination,  and  so  struck  the  alarmed 
conscience  of  Saul,  as  to  make  him  regard  as  reality 
what  was  merely  produced  by  fancy.  **  Paul,  however 
ardent  might  be  his  temperament  and  vivid  his  Imagina- 
tion, could  not  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose 
that  the  convenation  really  took  place  If  there  had-- 
been  no  more  than  these  oommentatore  tell  us.  BesMes 
he  Is  so  minute  In  his  description  as  to  say  It  was  in  the 
Hebrew  lafiguoije  "  (Bloomfleld,  New  Testament).  The 
discrepancies  found  in  tbe  several  accounts  (Acts,  chaps. 
9, 22, 26)  have  been  differently  explained.  **  The  Greek 
*  akouo,*  like  our  word  *  hear,*  has  two  distinct  mean- 
ings—to  perceive  sound  and  to  understand.  The  men 
who  were  with  Saul  heard  the  sound,  but  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  him.  As  to  the  fact  that  one 
passage  represents  them  as '  standing^^  the  other  as  hav- 
ing *  fallen  to  the  earth,'  the  word  rendered  *  stood  *  also 
means  to  be  fixed,  rooted  to  the  spot.  Hence  the  sense 
may  be,  not  tbat  they  stood  erect,  but  that  they  were 
rendered  motionless,  or  fixed  to  the  spot,  by  overpower- 
ing fear.  Or,  perhaps,  when  the  light  with  such  ex- 
ceeding brilliancy  burst  upon  them,  they  all '  fell  to  the 
earth,*  but  afterward  rose  and '  stood '  upon  their  feet  '* 
(Haley,  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible),  (4)  "  Saul,  who 
is  also  Paul "  (Acts  13:9).  **The  Invariable  use  In  the 
Acts  of  Saul  up  to  this  point,  and  Paul  afterward,  and 
the  distinct  mention  by  St.  Luke  himself  of  the  transl' 
tlon,  is  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  mark  tbe  turnings 
point  between  Saul*s  activity  among  bis  own  country- 
men and  his  new  Ubors  as  tbe  apostle  of  tbe  Gentiles  ** 
(Smith).  **  We  are  Inclined  to  adopt  tbe  opinion  that 
tbe  Cilician  apostle  had  this  Roman  name,  as  well  as 
his  other  Hebrew  name,  in  his  earlier  days,  and  even 
before  he  was  a  Christian,  ...  yet  we  cannot  believe 
it  accidental  that  the  words  which  have  led  to  this  dis- 
cu<«lon  occur  at  this  point  of  the  inspired  narrative. 
The  heathen  name  rises  to  tbe  surface  at  the  moment 
when  St.  Paul  visibly  enters  on  bis  ofDco  as  the  apos- 
tle to  tlie  heathen  **  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  1,  pp. 
152, 158).  (5)  Journeys  lo  Jerusalem.— In  the  Book  of 
Acts  we  are  Informed  of  Ave  distinct  Journeys  made  Ijy 
tbe  apostle  to  Jerusalem  after  the  time  of  his  conversiqo. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  GhUatians  St.  Paul  speaks  of  two 
Journeys  to  Jerusalem-the  first  being  ** three  years" 
after  his  conversien,  the  second  **  fourteen  years  **  later 
(Gal.  1:18;  2:1).  Tbe  question  arises  whether  the  sec- 
ond Journey  of  tbe  epistle  must  be  identified  with  tbe 
second,  third,  or  fourth  of  tbe  Acts,  or  whether  it  is  a 
separate  Journey,  distinct  from  any  of  them.  It  Isagreed 
by  all  that  the  fifth  cannot  possibly  be  intended.  raXey 
aiHl  Sobrader  have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Oalatian  visit  Is  some  supposed  Journey  not  recorded  in 
the  Acts  at  all.  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  and 
Epistles  of  St,  Paul)  Identify  It  with  tbe  third  journey 
of  Acts,  ch.l5.  (6)  '*  Ye  are  too  superstitious  "  (Acts  17: 
22).-Thls  translation  (from  the  Vulg.  superstiliostores) 
cannot  by  any  means  be  defended.  Ck>nybeare  renders, 
"  All  things  which  I  behold  bear  witness  to  your  care- 
fulness In  religion,'*  and  adds,  **  The  mistranslation  of 
this  verse  in  the  A.  V.  Is  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  entirely  destroys  the  graceful  courtesy  of  St.  Paul's 
opening  address,  and  represents  blm  as  beginning  his 
speech  ny  offending  bis  audience'*  (Life  and  Epistles, 
vol.  i,  p.  378).  Bloomfield  {New  Testament)  translates 
**very  religious, f*  1.  e.,  attentive  to  religion  (as  far  as 
they  understood  It).  See  SnPERSTrriODS.  (7)  Vow  at 
Cenchrea  (Acts  18:18).— The  Impression  on  the  reader's 
mind  is  that  Paul  himself  shaved  his  head  at  Cenchrea. 
Eminent  commentators  bold  the  view  tbat  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Aquila ;  also  that  tbe  vow  was  not 
one  of  Nazarite^  but  a  votum  civile,  such  as  was  taken 
during  or  after  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance 
from  any  peril,  or  on  obtaining  any  unexpected  good. 
In  case  of  a  Nazarlte  vow  tbe  cutting  of  the  hair,  which 
denoted  that  the  legal  time  had  expired,  could  only  take 
place  in  tbe  temple  in  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  in  Judea 
(Conybeare  and  Howson ;  Bloomfleld,  New  Testament). 
(8)  Reply  to  Ananias  (Acts  23:3-5).—"  God  shall  smite 
thee,*'  etc.  Some  consider  these  words  as  an  outburst 
of  natural  Indignation,  and  excuse  It  on  the  ground  of 
the  provocation,  as  a  righteous  denouncing  of  an  unjust 
ruler.  Others  think  them  a  prophetic  denunciation, 
terribly  fulfilled  when  Ananias  was  murdered  In  the 
Jewish  wars  (Josepbus,  Wars,  xt,  17, 9).  *'  I  wist  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  tbe  bigh  priest.**  These  words 
are  variously  explained.  **Some  think  that  St.  Paul 
meant  to  confess  that  he  bad  been  guilty  of  a  want  of 
due  reflection ;  others  that  he  spoke  ironically,  as  refus- 
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Ing  to  reoofmlze  a  man  like  Ananias  as  blgti  priest; 
oibers  have  even  thoui;bt  tbat  there  was  in  tbe  words 
au  inspired  reference  to  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  sacerdotal 
system  of  tbe  Jews  and  ibe  sole  piiestbood  of  Cbrist. 
A  noLber  class  of  interpreters  refrard  St.  Paul  as  ignorant 
of  ibe  fact  tbat  Ananias  was  bigb  priest,  or  arsrue  tbat 
Ananias  was  not  really  iustalledin  ufflce.  And  we  know 
from  Josepbus  tbat  tbere  was  tbe  greatest  irregularity 
in  the  appointments  about  tbis  time.  Lastlv.  it  bas  been 
suggested  tbat  tbe  imperfection  of  St.  Paurs  vision  was 
the  cause  of  bis  mistake "  (Gonybeare  and  Uowson). 
(9)  Charge  against  St.  Paul  before  Felix  (Acts  24:5,6).— 
8(.  Paul  was  accused  of  a  tbreefold  crime :  First,  witb 
causing  factious  disturbances  among  all  tbe  Jews 
tbrougbout  tbe  empire  (wbicb  was  an  offense  against  the 
Roman  govemmeut,  and  amounted  to  I^moiest^  or 
treason  against  tbe  emperor);  secondly,  witb  being  a  ring- 
leader of  tbe  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (wbicb  involved  beresy 
against  tbe  law  of  Moses) ;  aod  thirdly,  with  an  attempt 
to  profane  tbe  temple  at  Jerusalem  (an  offense  not  only 
alnst  tbe  Jewish,  but  also  against  tbe  Roman  law. 


which  protected  tbe  Jews  in  tbe  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship) (Gonybeareaud  Howson,vol.ii.pJ382).  (10)  Thorn  in 
the  flesh  (2  Oor.  12:7).— *' Tbe  best  commentators  are, 
with  reason,  agreed  that  the  word  OKdhnlf  ithoni)  must 
be  taken  in  tbe  natural  sense,  as  denoting  some  very 
painful  disorder  or  mortifying  Inflrmlty;  grievoua 
afflictinm  being,  in  all  languages,  expressed  by  meta- 
phors taken  from  tbe  piercing  of  the  flesh  by  thorns  or 
splinters.  Various  acute  disorders  have  be6n  supposed 
to  be  meant,  as  the  headache  '*  (Jerome,  TertuUian),  ear- 
ache, impediment  of  speech  (10:10),  malady  affecting  the 
eyesight.  "  But  it  should  rather  seem  tbat  some  cMvnr 
ic  distemper  or  infirmity  is  meant,  and  probably  sucb  as 
was  exceedingly  mortifying  as  well  as  painful ;  othei^ 
wise  tbe  apostle  would  scarcely  have  felt  such  anxiety 
to  have  it  removed.  A  most  probable  conjecture  Is  that 
it  was  a  paralytic  and  hypochondriae  affection,  which 
occasioned  a  distortion  of  countenance,  and  many  other 
distressing  effects,  which  would  much  tend  to  impair 
bis  usefulness  ^MBloomfleld,  New  Testament).  Br.  Ram- 
say suggests  (p.  94.  sq.)  tbat  the  malady  was  a  species  of 
chronic  malarial  fever,  with  Its  recurring  regularity, 
weakness,  producing  sickness  and  trembling. 

PAU'LUS.    See  Seroius  Paulus. 

PAVEMENT  (Heb.  ns^'n,  Hts-paw",  hot 
stofie;  once,  2  Kings  16:17,  riD^'l^,  mar-Ueh'- 
feth).  Originally  a  stone  heated  for  baking  pur- 
poses, hence  a  lesselated  pavement  (2  Chron.  7:8 ; 
Esth.  1:6;  Ezek.  40:17,  18).  In  John  19:13 
*'  pavement "  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr.  Aiddarpoi' 
Tov^  lith-os'-tro-ton^  and  explained  by  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  Gabbatha  (q.  v.).  In  the  account  of 
Ahaz  despoiling  the  temple,  it  is  said  that  he 
**  took  down  the  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen  that 
were  under  it,  and  put  it  on  a  pavement  of  stones  " 
(2  Kings  16:17),  probably  a  pedestal  made  of  stones. 

Fig^urative.  The  "  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
stone  "  (Exod.  24:10)  is,  probably,  a  reference  to 
the  splendid  floors  known  in  Egypt,  and  is  used 
to  indicate  that  God  was  enthroned  above  the 
heaven  in  superterrestrial  glory. 

PAVILION.  1.  Soke  (Heb.  "Stfa),  properly 
an  inclosed  place,  also  rendered  "tabernacle," 
"  covert,"  and  "  den,*'  once  "  pavilion  "  (Psa.  27:5). 

2.  Sook-kavo'  (Heb.  t^3D,  hut,  booth),  usually 
"tabernacle"  and  "booth"  (2  Sam.  22:12;  Psa. 
18:11;  31:20). 

3.  Shaf-roor^  (Heb.  '^'^^%  splendid),  a  word 
used  once  only  in  Jer.  43:10,  to  signify  glory 
or  splendor,  and  hence  probably  to  be  understood 
of  the  splendid  covering  of  the' royal  throne. 

PAW  (Heb.  T,  yawd,  hand),  only  in  Lev.  11:27 
(comp.  Job  39:21). 
Fignrative.    To  eipresa  power. 


PEACE  (Heb.  0'^^^,  skaw-lome,  safety,  famil- 
iar ;  Gr.  eip^ij,  i-ray'-nay,  unity,  concord),  a  term 
used  in  different  senses  in  the  Scriptures.  1.  Fre- 
quently with  reference  to  outward  conditions  of 
tranqidllity  and  thus  of  individuals,  of  communities, 
of  churches,  and  nations  (e.  g.,  Num.  6:26 ;  1  Sam. 
7:14;  1  Kings  4:24;  Acts  9:31,  etal.).  2.  Christian 
unity  (e.  g.,  Eph.  4:3;  1  Thess.  6:13).  3.  In  its 
deepest  application,  spiritual  peace  through  re- 
stored relations  of  harmony  with  God  (e.  g.,  Isa. 
9:6,7;  26:3;  53:5;  Psa.  119:165;  Luke  2:14; 
John  14:27;  ch.  16;  Acts  10:36;  Rom.  1:7;  5:1; 
Gal.  5:22,  and  many  other  places).  See  Atonb- 
MEifT,  Faith,  Pardon,  Adoption,  Holt  Ghost, 
Glossart. — E.  McC. 

PEACE  OFFERING.  See  Sacrifices, 
Sacrificial  Offrrinos. 

PEACEMAKERS  (Gr.  elptjvoTroiSc,  uray-nop- 
oy-os',  worker  of  peace).  Some  include  in  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term  the  idea  oi  peaceful,  peaceUoving, 
but  it  evidently  goes  further  than  the  passive 
possession  of  peace  and  a  love  thereof.  Meyer 
{Com,,  Matt.,  5:9)  writes:  "Not  the  peaceful,  but 
the  founders  of  peace  "  (comp.  CoX.  1:20),  who  as 
such  minister  to  God^s  good  pleasure,  who  is  the 
God  of  peace  (Rom.  16.20;  2  Cor.  13:11^  as  Christ 
himself  was  the  highest  founder  of  peace  (Luke 
2:14;  John  16:33;  Eph.  2:14,  sq.). 

PEiACOCEL    See  Animal  Eingdok. 

PEARL  (Gr.  impyapl-n^,  mar-gar-^ Uaee), 
See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Figurative.  Tbe  pearl,  as  an  object  of  great 
value,  is  used  (Matt.  13:45,,  46)  as  a  symbol  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  In  Matt.  7:6  pearls  are  a 
figure  for  tbe  truths,  privileges,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Christian.  "No  sacred  deposit,  or 
responsibility,  or  even  principle  (symbolized  by 
pearls)  must  be  imparted  to  an  unfit  man.  No 
doctrines  or  religious  experiences  must  be  brought 
before  an  incapable  sensualist.  In  fine,  in  im- 
parting the  official  trusts  and  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  we  must  discern  men*8  moral  qualities, 
and  deal  with  them  accordingly  "  (Whedon,  Com,, 
on  Matt,  7:6). 

PECULIAR  (Heb.  STf  J?,  seg^ooUaw', wealth  ; 
Gr.  ireptirolTfoic,  per-ee-poy* -ay-sis,  1  Pet  2:9).  In 
Exod.  19:5  we  have  the  promise,  "Now,  therefore, 
if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  cove- 
nant, then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people"  (comp.  Deut  14:2;  26:18;  Psa. 
135:4,  etc.).  The  Hebrew  term  does  not  signify 
property  in  general,  but  valuable  property,  which  is 
laid  by,  or  put  aside,  hence  a  treasure  of  gold  or 
silver  (1  Chron.  29:3;  Eccles.  2:8).  "Jehovah  had 
chosen  Israel  as  his  costly  possession  out  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  because  the  whole  earth 
was  his  possession,  and  all  nations  belonged  to 
him  as  Creator  and  preserver.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  the  selection  of  Israel  precludes  the 
exclusiveness  which  would  regard  Jehovah  merely 
as  a  national  deity  *^  (K.  and  D.,  Com.),  In  Tit 
2:14,  pecidiar  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr.  vepi- 
oiatoQ,  per-ee-oo' -see-OS,  special,  which  means  "  that 
which  is  peculiarlv  one*8  own."    See  Glossary. 

PED'AHEL  (Heb.  ^^rT^P^,  ped-ah-ate",  Ood 
delivers),  the  son  of  Ammihud,  and  prince  of  the 
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tribe  of  NaphtalL  He  was  appointed  by  Moses 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  Palestine 
(Num.  84:28),  B.  C.  1171. 

PEDAH'ZnB  (Heb.  ^'»2:rns,  ped'CWh-tBoar', 
a  rock  pre$erv€8\  the  father  of  Gamaliel,  a  prince 
of  Manasseh,  and  appointed  with  others  to  assist 
Moses  in  numbering  the  people  (Num.  1:10 ;  2:20 ; 
7:54,69;  10:23X  B.  C.  1209. 

PEDAOAH  or  PEDAI'AH  (Heb.  TTTB, 
ped-^iw-yau/,  Jah  ha»  ransomed), 

1.  The  father  of  Zebudah,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Josiah  and  mother  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  28:36), 
B.  C.  before  640. 

2.  The  father  of  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.),  by  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  8:18),  in 
accordance  with  the  Lerirate  law,  B.  C.  before 
586. 

3.  The  father  of  Joel,  which  latter  was  the 
** ruler"  of  the  western  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(I  Chron.  27:20). 

4.  An  Israelite,  of  the  family  of  Parosh,  who 
assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
8:25),  B.  C.  445. 

5.  Mentioned  only  in  the  genealogy  of  Sallu,  as 
the  son  of  Kolaiah  and  the  father  of  Joed,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  11 :7X  B.  C.  before 
445. 

6.  A  Levite  whom  Nehemiah  appointed  one  of 
the  treasurers,  whose  "office  was  to  distribute 
unto  their  brethren '*  (Neh.  18:13),  and  probably 
one  of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  when 
he  read  the  law  (8:4X  B.  C.  445. 

PEDI6BEE  (from  Heb.  T^J,  yaw4ad%  to 
thow  lifuoffe).  Before  the  departure  of  Israel 
from  Sinai,  Moses,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  after  leaving  Egypt, 
mustered  the  twelve  tribes  with  the  ex<^ption  of 
Levi.  They  had  the  whole  congregation  gathered 
together  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  their 
names  enrolled  in  genealogical  registers.  See 
Genealogy. 

PEEL.    See  Glossary. 

PEEP  (Heb.  r)E^,  tsaw.faf^  to  coo  or  chirp  as 
a  bird)  is  applied  to  wizards  who  professed  thus  to 
Imitate  the  voices  of  the  shadct  or  ghosts  (Isa. 
8:19).    See  Glossary,  Magic. 

PE'KAH  (Heb.  rn^B,  peh'-kakh,  open-eyed), 
the  eighteenth  king  of  Israel.  He  is  introduced 
into  Scripture  history  as  the  son  of  Remaliah,  and 
captain  of  King  Pekaiah,  whom  he  murdered  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  (2  Kings  15:25),  B.  C.  758, 
Usher;  revised  data,  735.  From  the  fact  that  fifty 
Giteadites  were  with  him  in  the  conspiracy  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gilead. 
**  Under  his  predecessors  Israel  had  been  much 
weakened  through  the  payment  of  enormous  trib- 
ute to  the  Ass3rrians  (see  especially  2  Kings  1 5:20) 
and  by  internal  wars  and  conspiracies.  Pekah 
steadily  applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of  its 
power.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on 
the  plunder  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Judah.  He 
must  have  made  the  treaty  by  which  he  proposed 
to  share  its  spoils  with  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus, 
when  Jotham  was  still  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem 


(15:87),  but  its  execution  was  long  delayed,  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  that  princess  righteous 
and  vigorous  administration  (2  Chron.  ch.  27). 
When,  however,  his  weak  son  Ahaz  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  David,  the  allies  no  longer  hesitated,  . 
and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  history 
of  the  war  is  found  in  2  Kings,  ch.  16  and  2  Chron. 
ch.  28.  It  is  famous  as  the  occasion  of  the  great 
prophecies  in  Isa.  chaps.  7-9"  (s,  v.).  Pekah 
was  despoiled  of  at  least  half  of  his  kingdom,  and 
fell  into  the  position  of  an  Assyrian  vassal  (2  Kings 
15:29),  B.  C.  740;  revised  date,  724.  About  a 
year  later  Hoshea  conspired  against  him  and  put 
him  to  death  (v.  80).  Of  his  character  and 
reign  it  is  recorded,  '*  He  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 

PEKAHI'AH  (Heb.  JTTTEf,  pek-akh-yanf', 
Jehovah  ha»  observed),  the  seventeenth  king  of 
Israel,  being  the  son  and  successor  of  Menahem. 
After  a  brief  reign  of  scarcely  two  years  a  con- 
spiracy was  organized  against  him  by  Pekah,  who, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  Gileadites,  attaclced  him  in  his 
palace,  murdered  him  and  his  friends  Argob  and 
Arieh,  and  seized  the  throne  (2  Kings  15:23-26), 
B.  C.  761-769;  McCurdy,  736-735.  His  reign 
was  an  idolatrous  one,  he  following  in  the  sinful 
practices  of  Jeroboam. 

PE'KOD  (Heb.  ^TpB,  pek-ode^,  vUUation,  or 
punithment),  a  name  applied  to  Babylonia  as  the 
object  of  God*s  displeasure  (Jer.  50:21).  In  Ezek. 
23:28  we  have  **  The  Babylonians  and  all  the  Chal- 
deans, Pekod,"  etc.,  where,  according  to  Keil 
{Com,,  in  loc.),  Pekod  is  from  ^J^S,  to  exercise 
supervision,  or  lead,  and  so  riders, 

PELA1AH  (Heb.  ST^^bs,  pel-aw-yaw^  disHn- 
gnished  by  Jehovah), 

1.  A  son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  8:24),  B.  C.  after  400. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
expounding  the  law  (Neh.  8:7),  B.  C.  445.  He 
afterward  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(10:10). 

PELALI'AH  (Heb.  TX^^^^pelaUyaw',  Jeho- 
vah  has  fudged),  a  priest,  the  son  of  Amzi  and 
father  of  Jeroham  (Neh.  11:12^  B.  C.  before 
445. 

PELATI'AH  (Heb.  !T^B,  pel-at-yaw^  and 
^^uJbB,  pel-at-yaw'-hoo,  Jehovah  has  delivered), 

1.  A  son  of  Hananlah,  the  descendant  of  Sala- 
thiel, of  the  family  of  David  (1  Chron.  8:21),  B.  0. 
after  586. 

2.  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  captain  of  one  of  the 
marauding  bands  of  Simeonites  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  made  an  expedition  to  Mount  Seir 
and  smote  the  Amalekites  (1  Chron.  4:42),  B.  0. 
about  715. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:22^  B.  C. 
445. 

4.  Son  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of  the  princes 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy. 
The  prophet  saw  him  in  a  vision  standing  at  the 
east  gate  of  the  temple ;  and  the  same  vision  re- 
vealed to  him  Pelatiah^s  sudden  death  (Ezek.  11:1, 
13),  B.  0.  about  592. 
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PEIjEG  (Heb.  As,  pehUeg,  divisixm),  the  son 
of  Eber,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Shem.  His 
brother's  name  was  Joktah,  and  his  son^s  Reu 
(Gen.  10:25 ;  11:16-19 ;  I  Chron.  1:25).  His  name 
is  said  to  have  been  given  him  because  **  in  his 
davs  was  the  earth  divided  **  (Gen.  10:25 ;  1  Chron. 
1:1*9). 

PEIjET  (Heb.  ^%peh'4et,  deliverance). 

L  A  son  of  Jahdai,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  family  of  Caleb  the  Hezronite  (1  Chron. 
2:47),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azmaveth,  one  of  David's 
Benjaroite  captains  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  12:3),  B.  C. 
about  1000. 

PEIiETH  (Heb.  rbs,  peh'4eth,  iwi/lneu). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  and  father  of  On,  who  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
(Num.  16:1XB.  C.  1172. 

2.  Son  of  Jonathan,  and  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel  through  Onan  (1  Chron.  2:33X  B.  0.  perhaps 
1170. 

PEL'ETHITE  (Heb.  "^rbf,  pd-ay-thee',  run^ 
tier,  2  Sam.  8:18 ;  16:18).  The  term  is  equivalent 
to  courier^  as  one  portion  of  the  halberdiers  had 
to  convey  the  king's  orders  to  distant  places 
(2  Chron.  80:6).  Some  believe  the  Pelethites  and 
CHERETHrrKS  (q.  V.)  to  have  been  foreigners  (Phil- 
istines, Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel^  vol.  i,  p.  246,  sq. ; 
iii,  p.  143);  but  the  evidence  is  very  meager. 

PELICAN.    See  Animal  Kinodok. 

PEL'ONITE  (Heb.  ''?*S,  pd^nee",  separate). 
Two  of  David's  mighty  men,  Helez  and  Ahijah, 
are  called  Pelonites  (1  Chron.  11:27,  86).  In 
1  Chron.  27:10  it  is  stated  that  Helez  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  "  Pelonite  "  would,  therefore, 
be  an  appellation  derived  from  his  place  of  birth 
or  residence.  In  2  Sam.  23:26  he  is  called  **  Helez 
the  Paltite,"  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  text  for 
Pelonite.  And  in  the  same  list,  instead  of  **Ahijah 
the  Pelonite,"  we  have  "  Eliam,  the  son  of  Ahith- 
ophel  the  Gilonite  "  (2  Sam.  28:34). 

PEN.    See  Writing. 

PENCE.    See  Mktroloot,  IV,  4. 

PENI'EL  (Gen.  32:80).     See  Pknukl. 

PENIN^AH  (Heb.  HSrS),  pen-in-naw^,  coral), 
one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  father  of  Samuel. 
No  mention  is  made  of  her  save  that  she  bore 
children  and  behaved  provokingly  toward  Hannah, 
the  other  wife  (1  Sam.  1:2-7),  B..C.  about  1080. 

PENKNIFE  (Heb.  ^P,  tah'-ar),  a  small  knife 
which  was  used  for  sharpening  the  point  of  the 
writing  reed  (Jer.  86:23). 

PENNY.    See  Metrology,  IV,  12. 

PENTATEUCH.    See  Bible,  4. 

PENTECOST.  See  Festivals,  II,  2.  As  to 
the  leading  events  of  the  Pentecost,  viz.,  that  which 
followed  the  death  of  our  Lord,  see  Tongues, 
Gift  of. 

PENU'EL  (Heb.  ^9'^y  pen^oo-ale',  face  of 
God). 

1.  The  name  of  the  place  at  which  Jacob 
wrestled  with  God  (Gen.  82:24-32;  "Peniel,"  v.  80). 
The  exact  site  is  not  known.    It  is  plaoed  not 
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far  from  Succoth,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  north 
of  the  Jabbok.  The  people  of  Penuel  seem  to 
have  treated  Gideon  churlishly  when  he  pursued 
the  Midianites  across  the  Jordan,  for  which  he 
threatened  to  destroy  their  tower  (probably  castle, 
Judg.  8:8,  17),  which  was  rebuilt  by  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  12:25). 

2.  A  son  of  Hur,  and  grandson  of  Judah,  and 
father  (i.  e.,  founder)  of  C&dor  (1  Chron.  4:4). 

3.  The  last  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Shashak, 
a  chief  man  resident  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  8:25). 

PEOPLE.    See  Glossary. 

PE'OB  (Heb.  ^n^B,  peh-ore^^  opening^  cleft). 

1.  A  mountain  in  Moab,  to  the  top  of  which 
Balak  led  the  prophet  Balaam  (q.  v.),  that  he  might 
see  and  curse  the  host  of  Israel  (Num.  23:28),  where 
it  is  written,  "Poor,  that  looketh  toward  Jeshi- 
mon,*'  i.  e.,  **  the  wilderness  on  either  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea.**  Mount  Peer  was  one  peak  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Abarim  by  the 
town  of  Beth-peor,  and  opposite  to  which  Israel 
encamped  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  (Deut.  3:29; 
4:46,  A  V.  "Beth-peor**). 

2.  In  four  passages  (Num.  26:18,  twice;  81:16; 
Josh.  22:17)  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  for 
BaaUpeor. 

3.  The  "Peor**  referred  to  In  Num.  25:18; 
81:16  is  the  god  Baal-peor.    See  Gods,  False. 

PERAD  V  ENTUBE.    See  Glossary. 

PEB'AZDl,  MOUNT  (Heb.  D"^?"!©,  per-€m- 
taeemff  mount  of  breaches).,  mentioned  only  in  Isa. 
28:21,  unless  it  is  identical  with  Baal-perazim 
(q.  v.).  Here  David  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  5:20).  It  is  referred  to  by 
Isaiah,  in  warning  the  Israelites,  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  God*s  wrath. 

PERDITION  (Gr.  an67itia,  ap-oUi-a),  This 
word  occurs  only  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
that  rarely.  In  the  Greek  it  means  a  perishing^ 
destruction,  as  "  let  thy  money  perish  with  thee  " 
(Acts  8:20);  with  the  included  idea  of  misery 
(1  Tim.  6:9).  In  particular  it  is  the  destruction 
which  consists  in  the  loss  of  eternal  life,  the  lot  of 
those  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (John 
17:12 ;  2  Thess.  2:8 ;  Heb.  10:39 ;  2  Pet.  8:7 ;  Rev. 
17:8,  11).    See  Hell,  Punishment. 

PERDITION,  SON  OP  (Gr.  i>fdf  t^  airu}£ia). 
The  Jews  frequently  expressed  a  man's  destiny  by 
calling  him  "  the  son  **  of  the  same ;  thus  we  read 
of  the  "  children  of  disobedienoe,  of  the  resurrec 
tion,**  etc. 

1.  Our  Lord  calls  Judas  Iscariot  "the  son  of 
perdition,*'  and  refers  to  his  end  as  the  fulfillment 
of  Scripture  (John  17:12).  The^)e8t  commentary 
on  this  statement  Is  made  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  1:20). 

2.  In  2  Thess.  2:3,  "  the  man  of  sin "  is  also 
called  the  **  son  of  perdition.**    See  Sin,  Man  of. 

PE'RES(Chald.  C^B,  peras\  to  split  up),  one 
of  the  three  words  of  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and 
interpreted  by  Daniel  (5:28),  being  the  singular  of 
the  word  rendered  "Upharsin"  (v.  26).  The 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  to  divide  into  pieces^  to 
dissolve  the  kingdom. 

PE^ESH  (Heb.  ti^,  peh^-resh,  excrement),  a 
son  of  Machir,  the  Manassite,  by  his  wife  Maaohah 
(1  Chron.  7:16^  B.  C.  about  1210. 
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PE'EEZ  (IChron.  27:3  ;Neh.  11:4).  SeePHARBZ. 

PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH.orPE'BEZ  nZ'ZA(Heb. 
Wy  }^^»  peh'-reU-ooz-zav/y  the  breach  of  Uzzah\ 
a  place  called  also  Nachon  (2  Sam.  6:6),  and  Chi- 
don  (1  Chron.  18:9),  the  place  where  Uzzah  (q.  v.) 
died,  as  a  result  of  touching  the  ark  of  God  (2  Sam. 
6:6-8).  About  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
from  the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  is  a  small  village  still  called  Khirhet 
ei-  Uzy  or  **  the  ruins  of  Uzzah."  This  seems  to 
be  Perez-uzzah. 

PERFECTION,  PEKFEGT,  the  render- 
ings of  several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  that  of  completeness.  Abso- 
lute perfection  is  an  attribute  of.  God  alone.  In 
the  highest  sense  he  alone  is  complete,  or  wanting 
nothing.  His  perfection  is  eternal,  and  admits  of 
no  possibility  of  defect.  It  Is  the  ground  and 
standard  of  all  other  perfection  (see  Job  86:4 ; 
37:16;  Matt.  5:48).  A  relative  perfection  is  also 
ascribed  to  God's  works.  It  is  also  either  ascribed 
to  men  or  required  of  them.  By  this  is  meant 
complete  conformity  to  those  requirements  as  to 
character  and  conduct  which  God  has  appointed. 
But  this,  it  is  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind,  has 
reference  to  the  gracious  government  of  God  which 
takes  account  of  man's  present  debilitated  condi- 
tion (see  Gen.  6:9;  17:1;  Job  1:1,  8;  2:3;  Matt. 
5:48;  PhiL  8:15;  James  8:2;  1  Pet  5:10,  et  al.). 
The  term  perfection  as  applied  to  man's  present 
moral  life  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contention. 
The  propriety  of  using  the  word  as  in  any  sense 
of  actual  description  has  even  been  denied.  But 
fidelity  to  the  Scriptures  requires  us  to  believe 
that,  in  some  important  sense.  Christians  may  be 
perfect  even  in  this  life,  though  they  still  must 
wait  for  perfection  in  a  larger  sense  in  the  life 
which  is  to  come.  For  fuller  discussion  of  this  we 
refer  to  articles  in  this  work.  See  SANonncATioN, 
Sin.  See  also  Hodge,  8w,  Tfieol.^  vol.  iii,  sq. ; 
Pope,  Comp.  Christ.  TTieof.,  iii,  56,  sq. ;  Wesley, 
Hain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection;  Peck, 
ChriMiian  Perfection;  Mahan,  Christian  Perfec- 
tion; Fletcher,  Christian  Perfection;  Foster, 
Christian  Purity,— K  McC. 

PEBFITME  (Heb.  rnb]p,  ket^'-reth,  fumiga- 
iioH,  Exod.  80:86,  87 ;  Prov.  27:9 ;  n]?*:),  rak-koo'- 
akhy  Isa.  57:9).  Such  passages  as  the  following : 
**  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart "  (Prov. 
27:9);  "All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,"  etc. 
(Psa.  45:8) ;  "  Who  is  this  that  oometh  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with 
myrrh  ?  "  etc.  (Cant  8:6) ;  "  And  thou  wentest  to 
the  king  with  ointment,  and  didst  increase  thy 
perfumes"  (Isa.  57:9),  and  others,  give  abundant 
and  striking  evidence  of  the  use  and  love  of  per- 
fume  in  the  East  In  hot  climates  the  use  of  per- 
fumes is  a  sanitary  necessity.  They  not  only  mask 
bad  smells,  but  correct  them,  and  are  wonderfully 
reviving  to  the  spirits  from  the  depression  which 
they  fall  into  in  crowded  places.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  from  what  may  be  observed  in  the 
East,  that  the  use  of  sweet  odors  in  religious  rites 
generally  has  originated  in  sanitary  precautions. 
Being  but  little  acquainted  with  soap,  their  chief 
sabstitutes  for  it  were  ointments  and  other  prep- 
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arations  of  gums,  woods,  etc.  The  Hebrews  manu- 
factured their  perfumes  chiefly  from  spices  im- 
ported from  Arabia,  among  which  the  following 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture :  Algum  (2  Chron.  2:8 ; 
9:10, 11),  or  almuff  (1  Kmgs  10:11, 12);  balm  (Gen. 
87:25;  48:11;  Jer.  8:22;  46:11,  etc.);  bdellium 
(Gen.  2:12;  Num.  11:7) ;  frankincense  (Exod.  80: 
84-86;  Lev.  2:1,  2,  15;  24:7,  etc.);  galbanum 
(Exod.  30:84);  myrrh  (Exod.  80:28;  Psa.  46:8; 
Prov.  7:17;  Cant  1:18;  Matt.  2:11;  John  19:89, 
etc.);  onycha  (Exod.  80:84);  saffron  (Cant  4:14); 
spikenard  (CtLuU  1:12;  4:18,  14);  naridos  (Gr.  vdp- 
((oc,  Mark  14:8;  John  12:8);  and  stacle  (Exod.  80: 
84).  These  perfumes  were  generally  in  the  form 
of  ointments  (q.  v.),  incense  (q.  v.),  or  extracted  by 
some  process  of  boiling,  and  then  mixed  with  oil 
Perfumes  entered  largely  into  the  temple  service, 
in  the  two  forms  of  incense  and  ointment  (Exod. 
80:22-88).  Nor  were  they  less  used  in  private 
life ;  not  only  were  they  applied  to  the  person,  but 
to  garmentH  (Psa.  45:8 ;  Cant  4:11),  and  to  articles 
of  furniture,  such  as  beds  (Prov.  7:17).  On  the 
arrival  of  a  guest  the  same  compliments  were 
probably  paid  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  (Dan. 
2:46).  When  a  royal  personage  went  abroad  in 
his  litter  attendants  threw  up  "  pillars  of  smoke  " 
about  his  path  (Cant  3:6).  The  use  of  perfumes 
was  omitted  in  times  of  mourning,  whence  the  al- 
lusion In  Isa.  8:24. 

PEB'GA  (Gr.  Uipyv,  perg^-ay,  tower),  the  capi- 
tal  of  Pamphylia,  located  on  the  river  Cestrus, 
about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  visited  by 
Paul  when  on  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts 
18:13,  14).  The  site  is  now  called  by  the  Turks 
Eski-Kalesi.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Artemis  (Diana),  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill 
outside  the  town. 

PEB'GAMOS  (Gr.  Uipyaftoc,  per^-gam-os, 
height,  elevation),  a  city  of  Mjsia  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  three  miles  N.  of  the  river  Bakyrtchai  (the 
ancient  CaicUs),  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  had  a  vast  library  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  was  removed  by  Anthony  to 
Egypt  and  presented  to  Cleopatra.  In  this  town 
was  first  discovered  the  art  of  making  parchment, 
which  was  called  "pergamena"  or  parchment 
The  city  was  greatly  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  its 
grove,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  place, 
was  filled  with  statues  and  altars.  Antipas  met 
martyrdom  here  (Rev.  2:18),  and  here  was  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (ver.  12-17).  The 
sumptuousness  of  the  Attalic  princes  had  raised 
Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in  Asia  as 
regards  splendor.  It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pa- 
gan cathedral  city,  a  university  town,  and  a  royal 
residence,  embellished  during  a  succession  of  years 
by  kings  who  all  had  a  passion  for  expenditure 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  Under  the  At- 
talic kings  Pergamos  became  a  city  of  temples, 
devoted  to  a  sensuous  worship ;  and  being  in  its 
origin,  according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place, 
might  not  unnaturally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jew- 
ish Christians  as  one  ^*  where  was  the  throne  of 
Satan"  (v.  13). 

PEEia)A  (Neh.  7:57).    See  Pbruda. 

PERIZZITES  (Hebrew  always  Tl?9,  hap- 
per-iz-zee^y  **the  Perizzite,"  one  of  the  nations  whose 
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land  wafl  giTen  to  Israel  They  are  not  named  in 
Gen.,  eh.  10,  and  their  origin  is  not  known.  Thej 
first  appear  (Gen.  18: 7)  as  dwelling  in  the  land  to- 
ffether  with  the  Canaanites  in  Abram^s  day  (84:80). 
In  Judg.  1:4,  5  they  dwell  in  the  land  given  to  Ju- 
dah,  in  South  Palestine,  Bezek  being  apparently  the 
stronghold  of  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  though 
it  may  hare  been  merely  a  ralljring  point.  In 
Judg.  17:15-18  the  Perizzites  and  Rkphaim  (q.  v.) 
dwell  in  the  **  wood  country  '*  near  Mount  Ephraim, 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  West  Manasseh. 
They  appear  as  late  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  who 
made  them  with  other  Canaanitish  tribes  tributary 
to  Israel  (1  Kings  9:20;  2  Ghron.  8:7).  A  late 
echo  is  in  2  Esd.  1:21,  where  **the  Canaanites,  the 
Pherezites,  and  the  Philistines  "  are  named  as  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  **  unwalled 
towns"  CTi^*^  "^,  Deut  8:6)  and  the  "country 
villages"  (T^'^  ^3,  1  Sam.  6:18)  are  trans- 
lated by  the  LXX  as  referring  to  the  Perizzites, 
whence  it  has  been  suggested  that  Perizzite  may 
mean  a  dweller  in  an  unwalled  village,  as  does 
T^^^f  in  the  Mishna.  We  may  compare  the  Arabic 
word  meaning  low  ground  between  hills  (where  the 
unwalled  villages  would  grow  up).  The  LXX  prob- 
ably read  "^^SH.  Redelob,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, concludes  that  while  the  rnn  (Num.  82:41, 
"small  towns,"  R.  V.  "towns")  HavothrJair, 
"  were  villages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the  care  of 
cattle,  the  Ferdzoih  (TlTT^B)  were  inhabited  by 
peasants  engaged  in  agriculture,  llkt  the  ^e22a^ 
of  the  Arabs."— W.  H. 

PERJUEY.    See  Oath,  5. 

PERSECUTE.    See  Glossary. 

PERSECUTION  (Gr.  6tuyfi6g,  dee-ogue-mos^, 
a  pursuing),  the  active  opposition  with  which 
Christians  are  beset  by  their  enemies.  Such  a 
persecution  is  mentioned  as  arising  on  the  day  of 
Stephen's  murder  (Acts  8:1).  This  arose,  doubt- 
less, from  the  fact  that  Stephen,  who  was  a  Greek, 
had  not  only  preached  Jesus,  but  had  declared 
that  the  city  and  temple  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  Gospel  preached  to  all  nations.  The  Phari- 
sees, hitherto  neutral,  now  made  common  cause 
with  their  rivals,  the  Sadducees,  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  the  prudent  cautions  of  Gamaliel  were  ig- 
nored ;  the  civil  rulers  did  not  interfere,  the  wild 
fury  of  fanatical  bigotry  rushed  upon  the  witnesses 
of  the  truth  and  scattered  them.  There  were  ten 
persecutions  waged  by  pagan  authorities  against 
the  Christians :  1.  Under  Nero,  A.  D.  64 ;  2.  Under 
Domitian,  A.  D.  96;  8.  Under  Trajan,  A.  D.  100; 
4.  Under  Antoninus  the  philosopher  in  Gaul, 
161-180;  5.  Under  Severus,  A.  D.  197;  6.  Un- 
der Maximinus,  A.  D.  285 ;  7.  Of  great  fierceness 
under  Decius,  A.  D.  249;  8.  Under  Valerian, 
A.  D.  267;  9.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  274;  and 
under  Diocletian,  A.  D.  808. 

PERSEVERANCE  (Gr.  irpoGKapripifctc, 
pros-kar-ter'-ay-aiSy  persistency,  enduring  constan- 
cy}, a  term  employed  both  in  ethics  and  theology. 
In  ethics  it  refers  to  a  Christian  duty ;  in  theology, 
to  a  Christian  grace.  I^lnal  perseverance  desig- 
nates a  Calvinistic  doctrine  briefly  considered  fur- 
ther on. 


L  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  persevere  to 
the  end  in  their  fidelity  to  Christ.  They  must  do 
this  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life  (see  Matt.  24: 
18;  1  Cor.  16:68;  2  Pet.  1:10;  Rev.  8:2).  This 
must  often  be  done  ui  the  face  of  many  difBcuIties 
and  discouragements.  Most  solemn  exhortations 
and  warnings  are  given  accordingly,  lest  failure 
occur  in  this  respect  (see  Luke  12:86-40;  14:84; 
John  16:6;  Heb.  6:4-6;  2  Pet.  1:8,4;  2:20-22; 
1  John  6:16,  et  &!.).  But,  still,  fidelity  to  the  end 
is  possible  through  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  and 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed. This  is  illustrated  and  proved  by  many 
examples  of  righteous  perseverance  (see  Heb.,  ch. 
11:  12:1-18). 

2.  As  a  Christian  grace  perseverance  finds  its 
ground  in  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ 
Christ  has  made  for  them  every  provision  neces- 
sary for  their  salvation  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  spiritual  life.  He  has  redeemed  them  and 
is  their  heavenly  intercessor.  Believers  are  mem- 
bers of  his  mystical  body  and  derive  spiritual  life 
from  him.  This  Christ  bestows  in  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  John  6:89;  10:30;  17:10,  16,  20; 
Eph.  1:14;  1  John  2:1;  2  Cor.  9:8;  Col.  1:11;  1  Pet. 
4:1 ;  6:10).  Nevertheless  we  must  diligently  use 
the  means  of  grace  appointed  of  God  to  preserve 
in  us  the  watchful  and  steadfast  spirit  (see  Eph. 
6:13-18;  Phil.  2:1;  Heb.  6:12-14). 

3.  Final  perseverance  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
(see  Elkction).  Thus  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion it  is  said :  "  This  perseverance  of  the  saints 
depends  not  upon  their  own  free  will,  but  upon  the 
immutability  of  the  decree  of  election  flowing  from 
the  free  and  unchangeable  love  of  God  the  Father,*' 
etc.  Those  who  are  really  Christians,  it  is  held, 
cannot  fall  away.  Their  perseverance  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Space  does  not  permit  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  method  by  which  Calvinistic  theologians 
endeavor  to  sustain  this  view. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  Hodge,  System.  Theol.^ 
vol.  iii,  110,  sq. ;  Van  Oosterzee  {ChrisL  Dogm^ 
vol  ii,  662,  sq.)  is  more  cautious  and  to  some  ex- 
tent wavering.  The  Arminian  view  is  thoroughly 
set  forth  by  Pope  {Comp.  of  Christ.  TTteoL,  vol 
iii,  181,  sq.).  See  also  works  of  Wesley,  Fletcher, 
Watson.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  this 
much  disputed  doctrine  stands  or  falls  with  that 
of  unconditional  election.  The  question  at  bottom 
really  is  whether  or  not  man  upon  the  earth  is  in 
a  state  of  probation.  And  what  the  whole  tenor 
of  Scripture  teaching  is  upon  this  subject  we  do 
not  take  space  here  to  show.  See  Probation. — 
£.  McC. 

PEB'SIA  (Heb.  0*1&,  paw-rat^,  perhaps  from 
farash,  a  horse,  that  animal  being  in  plenty  there ; 
or  from  the  Zend  pars,  **  pure,"  or  **  splendid  "), 
PEB'SIAN  (Heb.  ^^'^^,  par-see',  a  ParsiU),  Its 
modem  name  of  Fars,  or  Farsistan,  is  only  a 
corruption  of  its  original  appellation. 

1.  Tenitoryt  etc.  Persia  was  in  ancient  timefl 
of  no  great  dimensions — y^  bXiyrt,  a  "  scant  land," 
according  to  Herodotus  (ix,  122).  It  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Susiana,  or  Elam,  on  the  north  by 
Media,  on  the  south  by  the  Peraian  Gulf,  and  east 
by  Carmania,  the  modern  Kerman,    The  southern 
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portion  toward  the  sea  is  a  hot  and  sandy  plain, 
in  many  portions  covered  with  salt ;  while  among 
the  mountain  ranges  toward  the  north  there  are 
many  pleasant  valleys  and  fertile  plains,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz.  In  the  largest  of  these 
valleys,  watered  by  the  Bendamir,  was  situated 
Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Darius.  The  more 
ancient  capital,  Pasargadee,  lay  about  forty  miles 
to  the  N.,  near  the  vilkge  of  Murghab,  and  is 
noted  for  its  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 
Farther  north  an  arid  country  again  succeeds 
the  outskirts  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends 
from  Kerman  to  Mazenderan,  and  from  Eashan  to 
Lake  Zerrah.  The  district  of  Far$  is  the  true 
origin^  Persia,  yet  the  name  is  commonly  applied, 
both  in  Scripture  and  by  profane  writers,  to  the 
entire  tract  which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire.  This  at 
one  time  extended  from  India  to  Egypt  and  Thrace 
on  the  west,  and  included,  besides  portions  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  whole  of  western  Asia 
between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Jaxartes  upon  the  north;  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
upon  the  south.  The  name  *'  Persia "  is  not 
named  in  Scripture  until  after  the  Babylonian 
period,  when  it  is  mentioned  frequently  (2  Chron. 
86:20,  22;  Ezra  4:5,  sq.;  6:14,  sq.;  Esth.  1:8; 
Ezek.  27:10;  1  Mace.  1:1),  meaning  the  great 
Persian  kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus.  Ezek.  88:5 
is  the  only  passage  where  Persia  designates  that 
which  has  been  called  above  **  Persia  proper.** 

2.  People.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Per- 
sians were  divided  into  ten  tribes — ^three  noble, 
three  agricultural,  four  nomadic.  The  noble  tribes 
were  the  Pasargadse,  who  dwelt  probably  in  or 
near  the  capital ;  the  Maraphians,  perhaps  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Mdji,  a  Persian  tribe  prid- 
ing itself  upon  its  antiquity;  and  the  Maspians, 

.  of  whom  nothing  Is  known.  The  agricultural 
were  the  Derusiseans,  the  Panthialseans,  and  the 
Germanians  (more  correctly  Carmanians).  The 
nomadic  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  the  Dahi 
(Ezra  4:9,  **  Dehavites  **),  the  Mardi  (mountaineers 
and  freebooters),  the  Sagartians,  and  the  Derbices, 
or  Dropici,  colonists  from  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Persians  were  brave  and  impetuous  in  war ; 
lively,  witty,  and  passionate,  truthful  for  orientals, 
quite  generous,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity 
than  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  Before  the  time 
of  Cyrus  they  were  simple  in  their  habits,  but 
after  the  overthrow  of  Media  their  simplicity 
began  to  decline.  Polygamy  was  commonly  prac- 
ticed. 

3.  Religion.  ''Like  the  other  Aryans,  the 
Persians  worshiped  one  supreme  God,  whom  they 
called  Aura-nuuda  (Oromasdes),  a  term  signify- 
ing (as  is  believed)  'the  Great  Giver  of  Life.* 
The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  mentioned  any 
other  god.  Occasionally,  however,  they  indicate  a 
slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdes  is 
'  the  chief  of  the  gods,*  so  that  there  are  other 
gods  besides  him;  and  the  highest  of  these  is 
evidently  MUhra^  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to 
protect  the  monarch,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  iden- 
tical with '  the  sun.'  Entirely  separate  from  these 
— their  active  resister  and  antagonist — was  Ahri- 
man  (Arimanius)  '  the  death-defding*— the  power- 


ful and  (probably)  self-existing  evil  spirit,  from 
whom  war,  disease,  frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death, 
and  all  other  evils  had  their  origin.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  original  Persian  worship  was  simple. 
They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as  Herodotus 
asserts;  but  they  had  probably  no  altars,  and 
certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they  appear  to 
have  had  any  priests.  From  the  first  entrance  of 
the  Persians,  as  immigrants,  into  their  new  territory 
they  were  probably  brought  into  contact  with  a 
form  of  religion  very  different  from  their  own. 
Magianism,  the  religion  of  the  Scythic,  or  Turanian, 
population  of  western  Asia,  had  long  been  domi- 
nant over  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  lying 
between  Mesopotamia  and  India.  The  essence  of 
this  religion  was  the  woi'ship  of  the  elements,  es- 
pecially of  fire.** 

4.  isakgujELge.  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Persians  was  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  or 
ancient  language  of  India. 

5.  History.  In  remote  antiquity  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  a  region  east  of 
the  Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India. 
The  general  line  of  their  movement  appears  to 
have  been  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Rhages 
and  Media.  These  movements  took  place  before 
B.  C.  880,  at  which  period  the  Assyrian  kings  seem 
for  the  first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with 
Aryan  tribes  east  of  Mount  Zagros.  Perhaps  they 
are  the  Baritu  or  Parttu  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. If  so,  they,  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  to 
the  middle  of  tne  8th  centuries,  occupied  south- 
east Armenia,  but  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
B.  C,  had  removed  into  the  country,  which  hence- 
forth went  by  their  name.  The  leader  of  this  last 
migration  would  seem  to  have  been  Achsemenes, 
who  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of 
the  AchaemenidsB,  about  B.  C.  700.  After  about 
seventy  years  of  subjection  to  the  Medes  the  Per- 
sians revolted  under  the  leadership  of  Craus 
(q.  v.),  and  became  not  only  independent,  but  rulers 
of  the  latter,  B.  C.  558.  Cyrus  rapidly  overran  the 
flat  countries  beyond  the  (Caspian,  pushed  his  con- 
quests still  further  east,  adding  to  his  dominions 
the  districts  of  Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan, 
and  Beloochistan.  In  539  or  5.38  Babylon  was 
attacked,  and  fell  before  his  army.  This  victory 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  an  op- 
pressed race — like  themselves,  abhorrers  of  idols 
— and  professors  of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  great 
extent  they  could  sympathize.  This  race  Cyrus 
determined  to  restore  to  their  own  country,  which 
he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  recorded  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ezra  1:2-4).  He  was  slain 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Massagetse  or  the 
Derbices,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Under  his  son  and  successor,  Cambyses  III,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  took  place,  B.  C.  625.  This 
prince  appears  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  (4:6). 
Cambyses,  in  his  absence,  was  conspired  against 
by  a  Magian  priest,  Gomates,  who  professed  to  be 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his  brother 
(Cambyses)  had  secretly  put  to  death.  Gromates 
obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cam- 
byses, despairing  of  the  recovery  of  his  crown. 
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ended  his  life  by  suicide.  His  reign  bad  lasted 
seven  years  and  five  months.  Gomates  the  Ma^ 
gian  found  himself  thus,  without  a  struggle,  mas- 
ter of  Persia,  B.  G.  622.  He  reversed  the  policy 
of  Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  by 
an  edict  the  further  building  of  the  temple 
(4:17-22).    He  reigned  seven  months. 

Darius  (q.  v.)  revolted  against  Gomates,  and 
soon  gained  the  throne.  Appealed  to  in  his  sec- 
ond year  by  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  resume  the 
construction  of  their  temple,  he  not  only  allowed 
them,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted 
the  work  by  grants  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby 
the  Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  temple  as 
early  as  his  sixth  year  (Ezra  6:1-15).  Next  to 
Cyrus,  Darius  was  the  greatest  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  during  his  reign,  B.  C.  622-486, 
the  empire  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness. 

Xerxes  first  subjected  Egypt  (B.  C.  484),  after 
which  he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for 
his  invasion  of  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  Ahasuerus  of  £sther.  During  the  rest  of 
his  reign,  and  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor (Artaxerxes),  Persia  continued  at  war  with 
Greece.  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by  the  usurper 
Artabanus,  who  reigned  seven  months.  Axtaxerx- 
es  ascended  the  throne,  B.  C.  466,  and  reigned 
forty  years.  He  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that 
name  who  stood  in  such  a  friendly  relation  toward 
Ezra  (Ezra  '7:11-28)  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  2:1-9, 
etc.).  He  is  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings  who 
'  had  any  special  connection  with  the  Jews,  and  the 
last  but  one  mentioned  in  Scri{>ture.  His  suc- 
cessors were  Xerxes  II,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and 
Darius  Codomannus,  who  is  probably  the  **  Darius 
the  Persian*' of  Nehemiah  (12:22).  These  mon- 
archs  reigned  from  B.  C.  424  to  B.  C.  830.  The 
collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  attack  of  Alex- 
ander is  well  known.  On  the  division  of  Alex- 
ander^s  dominions  among  his  generals  Persia  fell 
to  the  Seleucidse,  under  whom  it  continued  till 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
the  conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  fron- 
tier to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  were  in- 
cluded among  their  subject  tribes,  B.  C.  164. 
Still  their  nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In  A.  D. 
226  the  Persians  shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  once  more  became  a  nation  (Smith, 
Bib,  Did. ;  McC.  and  S.,  Cyc,  ;  Imp.  Diet, ;  Arts. 
Cyrus,  Darius). 

PEa'SIS  (Gr.  ne/xr/f,  persece^,  a  CJhristian 
woman  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  salutations 
(Rom.  16:12).       

PEBSONALITY,  in  theology  as  in  meta- 
physics, that  which  constitutes  a  person.  Says 
Locke:  "A  person  is  a  thinking,  intelligent  being 
that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider 
itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different 
times  and  places."  In  other  words,  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  personality  are  self-conscious- 
ness and  freedom. 

1.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  is  a  person. 
He  is  not  merely  an  eternal  substance,  but  the 
one  eternal  free  and  self-conscious  being.  He 
says  **  I "  and  teaches  men  to  say  **  thou."  The 
Bible  doctrine  of  God  is  therefore  not  only  op- 
posed to  atheism,  which  denies  his  existence,  but 


also  to  pantheism,  which  merges  his  existence  in 
that  of  the  universe.  It  is  objected,  as  by  Man- 
se\y  e.  g.,  that  personality  implies  limitation, 
and  therefore  implies  a  contradiction  in  our 
thought  of  Crod,  thus  illustrating  the  limits  of 
religious  thought  This  objection  is  ablv  answered 
by  Dr.  Hodge  {System,  Theol,,  vol  i,  chaps.  4,  6), 
where  he  shows  that  this  objection  is  founded 
upon  an  arbitrary  definition  of  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite.  Also  Mansel  himself,  a  Christian  tbeist, 
says  upon  this  subject :  **  It  is  our  duty  to  think 
of'God  as  personal,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe 
that  he  is  infinite."  Further,  Hodge  suggests, 
with  respect  to  the  objection  that  *'  Without  a 
thou  there  can  be  no  I,"  that  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  the  faith  of  the  Church,  there  are 
in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  three  distinct  per- 
sons— the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
**•  so  that  from  eternity  the  Father  can  say  I  and  the 
Son  thou."  The  personality  of  God  as  a  fact 
apprehended  by  our  faith  is  essential  to  religion. 
**  We  do  not  worship  a  law,  however  simple  and 
fruitful  it  may  be;  we  do  not  worship  a  force  if 
it  is  blind,  however  powerful,  however  universal 
it  may  be ;  nor  an  ideal,  however  pure,  if  it  be  an 
abstraction.  We  worship  only  a  Being  who  is 
living  perfection,  perfection  under  the  highest 
form—Thought,  Love."    See  Trinity,  Freedom. 

2.  Man  is  also  a  person.  In  this  respect  he  is 
distinct  from  things  and  from  animals.  This  is 
one  of  the  features  of  his  likeness  to  his  Creator. 
Here  is  the  basis  of  his  moral  obligation.  See 
Image  op  God,  Freedom. 

See,  in  addition  to  authors  quoted  above.  Van 
Oosterzee,  ChruL  ^^^f^-t  vol  i,  p.  244,  sq. ;  Pope, 
Comp.  of  ChrtML  TneoL,  see  Index;  Laidlaw, 
Bible  Doctrine  Concemitiff  Man^  see  index;  Enapp, 
Theoly  p.  826;  Stuart,  Letten  to  Channing,— 
E.  McC. 

PEBU'DA  (Heb.  ^"^f,  per-oo^«\  kernel; 
in  Neh.  7:67  the  name  is  written  ^"3^*1®,  per-ee- 
daw\  the  name  of  one  of  "  Solomon's  servants," 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  2:66^  B.  C.  before  636. 

PESTILENCE  (Heb.  W,  deh'-ber;  Gr. 
XoifidCy  hy-mo8^.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  have 
originally  meant  destntction^  but  is  regularly  ap- 
pli^  to  that  common  oriental  epidemic,  the  plague 
(q.  v.).  The  prophets  usually  connect  sword,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine  (2  Sam.  24:16). 

PESTLE  (Heb.  '^V.J,  el-ee",  lifted),  the  instru- 
ment used  for  triturating  in  a  mortar  (Prov.  27:22), 
probably  used  to  separate  the  graui  from  the  husk. 

PETEB.  1.  Name  and  Family.  (Gr. 
Hir/wf,  pet'-roe,  a  rock,)  Formerly  Simon.  Peter 
was  the  son  of  Jonas  (John  1:42;  21:16,  16),  and 
probably  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  (John 
1:44). 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  Ooenpfttion.  Peter 
and  his  brother  Andrew  were  fishermen  on  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  (Matt.  4:18;  Mark  1:16),  and  partners 
of  James  and  John  (Luke  6:10).  Although  his 
occupation  was  a  humbly  one,  yet  it  was  not  in- 
compatible with  some  degree  of  mental  culture, 
and  seems  to  have  been  quite  remunerative. 
(2)  XeeU  Jesni.    With  his  brother  Andrew,  Peter 
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was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  when  their 
teacher  pointed  out  Jesns  to  Andrew  as  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Andrew  went  to  Peter  and  told  him,  "  We 
have  found  the  Messias.*'  He  brought  him  to 
Jesus,  who  looked  upon  him  and  said,  **Thou  art 
Simon^  the  son  of  Jonas;  thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas^  (John  1:36-42).  This  intenriew  resulted 
in  no  immediate  change  in  Peter's  external  posi- 
tion. He  returned  to  Capernaum  and  continued 
his  usual  vocation,  waiting  further  instruction. 
(8)  Call.  This  was  received  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  the  four  partners  were  engaged  in  fishing. 
The  people  were  pressing  upon  Jesus  to  hear  the 
word,  and  entering  into  Peter's  boat,  which  at 
Christ's  request  was  thrust  out  a  little  from  the 
land,  he  discoursed  to  the  multitude.  After  this  he 
wrought  the  miracle  of  the  great  draught  of  fishes, 
foreshadowing  the  success  of  the  apostles  as  fishers 
of  men.  Peter  and  Andrew  immediately  accepted 
the  call,  and,  leaving  all,  were  soon  after  joined 
by  James  and  John,  who  also  received  a  call  to 
foUow  the  Master  (Matt  4:18-22;  Mark  1:16-20; 
Luke  5:1-11),  A.  D.  27.  Immediately  after  this 
Jesus  wrought  the  miracle  of  healing  on  Peter*s 
wife's  mother  (Matt  8:14, 16 ;  Mark  1:29-31 ;  Luke 
4:38-40),  and  Peter  for  some  time  attended  upon 
our  Lord's  ministry  in  Gralilee,  DecapoUs,  Petraea, 
and  Judea,  returning  at  intervals  to  his  own  city. 
During  this  period  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter 
(Mark  5:22,  87;  Luke  8:41,  51).  (4)  Apoitle. 
'*  The  special  designaUon  of  Peter  and  his  eleven 
fellow-disciples  took  place  some  time  afterward, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants  (Matt  10.2-4;  Mark  8:13-19;  Luke 
6:13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have  received 
formally  the  name  of  apostles,  and  from  that  time 
Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would  seem  almost 
exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic  appellation 
than  as  a  proper  name."  (5)  Walks  on  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion  the  vessel,  in  which  were  a  num- 
ber of  the  disciples,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
tossed  with  waves.  Jesus  appeared,  walking  on 
the  sea,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  disciples,  who 
said,  ^  It  is  a  spirit"  Hearing  his  words  of  en- 
couragement, Peter  put  the  Master  to  the  test  by 
saying,  **  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto 
thee  on  the  water."  Jesus  replied,  *'  Come,"  and 
Peter,  obeying,  walked  for  a  while  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  but  losing  his  confidence  because  of 
the  tempest,  began  to  sink,  and  uttered  the  cry, 
•*  Lord,  save  me."  The  Master  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  ship.  When 
safe  in  the  vessel  Peter  fell  down  at  bis  feet,  and 
declared,  "  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  " 
(Matt  14:25-83).  (6)  We  find  him  asking  the 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind  (15:15).  (7)  Confession.  In  a  con- 
versation with  his  disciples  as  to  men's  declar- 
ations concerning  himself,  Jesus  asks,  "  But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am?"  Peter  promptly  replied, 
'•Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
In  his  reply  the  Master  made  the  declaration,  so 
often  commented  upon,  •*  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,"  etc.  (Matt  16:13- 
19;  Mark  8:27-29;  Luke  9:18-20).  (8)  Bebuket 
Jtsvi*    Our  Lord  on  one  occasion  began  to  inform 


his  disciples  of  his  coming  sufferings  and  death, 
when  **  Peter  took  him  and  began  to  rebuke  him, 
saying.  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord."  But  Jesus 
tum^  and  said  unto  Peter,  "  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,"  etc  (Matt  16:21-23 ;  Mark  8:31-33).  "  Our 
Lord  seems  to  call  Peter  Satan.  Not  quite  so. 
But  he  recognizes  a  Satan  speaking  in  the  words 
that  Peter  utters"  (Whedon,  Cbm.,  in  loc.). 
(9)  Xonnt  of  Transfiguration.  Peter,  with  James 
and  John,  was  a  witness  of  our  Lord's  transfigura- 
tion, and  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  hour  exclaimed, 
**  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  if  thou  wilt, 
let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee, 
and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias  "  (Matt.  17:1, 
sq. ;  Mark  9:2,  sq. ;  Luke  9:28,  sq.).  (10)  Mention 
is  made  of  Peter's  inquiry  as  to  forgiveness  (Matt 
18:21);  declaration  of  having  left  all  for  Jesus' 
sake  (Matt  19:27 ;  Mark  10:28 ;  Luke  18:28) ;  ask- 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  overturning 
of  the  temple  (Mark  13:3)  and  of  the  servant 
watching  for  his  lord  (Luke  12:41);  and  calling 
the  Master's  attention  to  the  withered  fig  tree 
(Mark  11:21).  (11)  The  last  snpper.  When 
Jesus  would  keep  the  Passover  he  commissioned 
Peter  and  John  to  make  proper  preparation  (Luke 
22:8).  All  being  ready  for  the  supper,  Jesus  be- 
gan to  wash  the  disciples'  feet ;  but  when  he  came 
to  Peter,  he,  in  his  presumptuous  humility, declared, 
**Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet,"  but  upon  the 
Master  replying,  **  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast 
no  part  with  me,"  Peter  consented,  with  the  request 
that  the  washing  might  include  both  hands  and 
head  (John  13:2,  sq.).  When  our  Lord  declared 
that  one  of  them  would  betray  him,  Peter  beckoned 
to  John  that  he  should  ask  of  whom  he  spake 
(13:24).  Still  later  he  stoutly  asserted  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  ever  leave  his  Master, 
to  which  Jesus  replied  by  saying,  '*  Simon,  Simon, 
behold  Satan  hath  desired  you,  that  he  may  sift 
vou  as  wheat,"  and  told  him  of  his  speedy  denial 
(Matt  26:33;  Mark  14:29; Luke  22:31;  John  13:36). 
(18)  At  Oethsemane.  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee  accompanied  Jesus  to  Oethsemane  (Matt 
26:37,  sq. ;  Mark  14:32),  and  when  Judas  came, 
with  his  company,  to  apprehend  the  Lord,  Peter 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  Mal- 
ehus,  a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  for  which  he 
was  promptly  rebuked  (Matt  26:51;  John  18:10). 
(18)  Denial.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  Peter 
followed  him  at  a  distance  to  the  palaceof  Caiaphas, 
'*  and  went  in  (John  speaking  to  the  portress  in 
his  behalf),  and  sat  with  the  servants  to  see  the 
end."  While  in  the  court  "a  damsel  (the  portress) 
came  unto  him,  saying.  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus 
of  Galilee."  Peter  **  dented  before  them  all,  say- 
ing, I  know  not  what  thou  sayest"  (Matt  26:58, 
69,  70;  Mark  14:66-68;  Luke  22:55-57;  John 
18:15-17).  Peter's  ««»n«f  denial  occurred  in  the 
porch,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn.  Another  maid 
declared  to  those  who  were  standing  about,  "  This 
fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Peter, 
with  an  oath,  denied  even  an  acquaintance  with 
Jesus  (Matt  26:71,  72;  Mark  14:69,  70;  Luke 
22:58,  where  the  accuser  was  a  man ;  John  18:25). 
His  third  denial  Was  uttered  after  a  while,  Luke 
says  an  hour^  and  was  in  reply  to  some  who  charged 
him  with  being  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  say. 
ing,  "Thy  speech  betrayeth  thee,"  Peter  probably 
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having  made  some  remark  in  tiis  Gkdilean  dialect. 
He  cursed  and  swore,  and  declared,  **  I  know  not 
the  man."  The  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  look 
of  our  Lord  awakened  Peter  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt, 
and  he  ^*  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  **  (Matt.  26:78- 
76;  Mark  14:70-72;  Luke  22:69-62;  John  18:26, 27). 

(14)  At  the  lepnloher.  On  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  the  women,  finding  the  stone  removed 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulcher,  hastened  to  tell 
the  disciples.  Mary  Magdalene  outstripped  the 
rest,  and  told  Peter  and  John,  who  immediately 
ran  toward  the  spot.  John  outran  Peter,  but  did 
not  enter  the  sepulcher.  Peter,  when  he  came 
up,  went  in  and  saw  the  linen  clothes  and  the 
napkin  laid  carefully  away,  showing  that  there  bad 
been  no  violence  or  pillage.  John  now  entered 
and  believed  that  his  Lord  had  risen,  but  Peter 
departed  **  wondering  in  himself  at  that  which  had 
come  to  pass"  (Luke  24:10-12;  John  20:1-8). 

(15)  Eeitoration.  **  We  are  told  by  Luke  (24:84) 
and  by  Paul  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first 
among  the  apostles.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  by  his  ori^al 
name,  Simon,  not  Peter ;  the  higher  designation 
was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  publicly  rein- 
stituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That  reinsti- 
tution  took  place  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John,  ch. 
21),  an  event  of  the  very  highest  import.  Slower 
than  John  to  recognize  their  Lord,  Peter  was  the 
first  to  reach  him :  he  brought  the  net  to  land. 
The  thrice  repeated  question  of  Christ,  referring 
doubtless  to  the  three  protestations  and  denials, 
was  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love  and  faith. 
He  then  received  the  formal  commission  to  feed 
Christ*s  sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his 
place,  and  could  not  resume  it  without  such  an 
authorization.  Then  followed  the  prediction  of 
his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  follow  the 
Lord.  With  this,  event  closes  the  first  part  of 
Peter's  history"  (Smith,  JBi6.  JXct..  s.  v.). 

3.  History  aiter  Our  Lord  s  Ascension. 
After  this  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  apostles,  although  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  not  exercise  or  claim  any  authority  apart  from 
them,  much  less  over  them.  It  is  he  who  points 
out  to  the  disciples  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
place  of  Judas  and  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle 
(Acts  1:16,  sq.).  (1)  PenteooBt.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost  Peter,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  apostles, 
preached  that  remarkable  sermon  which  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  about  three  thousand  souls 
(2:14,  sq.).  (2)  First  miracle.  Peter  and  John 
went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray,  and  as  they  were 
about  to  enter,  a  lame  man,  who  was  lying  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  called  Beautiful,  accosted 
them,  asking  alms.  Peter  said  to  him,  **  Look  on 
us.  .  .  .  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none :  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  thee :  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk."  When  the  people 
ran  together  te  Solomon's  porch,  Peter  preached 
Jesus  to  them.  For  this  the  apostles  were  im- 
prisoned, and  the  next  day  were  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrin  to  answer  the  question  '*  by  what 
power  or  by  what  name  they  had  done  this  ? " 
Peter  replied  with  boldness,  and  they  were  dis- 
missed (8:1;  4:23).  (8)  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  In 
this  miracle  of  judgment  '*  Peter  acted  simply  as 


an  instrument,  not  pronouncing  the  sentence,  but 
denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  in  the  name  of  bis 
fellow-apostles  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (6:1-11). 
(4)  In  prison.  Many  miracles  of  healing  being 
performed  by  the  apostles,  they  were  thrust  into 
prison;  **but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night 
opened  the  prison  doors,"  and  commanded  them 
to  go  to  the  temple  and  preach  the  words  of  Ufa 
They  were  brought  before  the  high  priest  and  re- 
buked for  their  preaching,  but  Peter  declared  it  to 
be  their  purpose  **  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,** 
and  charged  the  rulers  of  the  people  with  being 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Jesus.  Angered  at  his 
words,  they  sought  to  slay  the  apostle,  but  were 
restrained  by  the  wise  counsel  of  Gamaliel  (6:14, 
sq.).  (5)  Jjk  Samaria.  After  Philip  had  preached 
a  while  in  Samaria,  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
down  to  confirm  the  converts;  and  while  there 
Peter  rebuked  Simon  the  sorcerer,  and  showed 
him  that,  though  professedly  a  believer,  he  was 
still  **  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bonds  of 
iniquity"  (8:14-24).  (6)  Meets  Panl,  etc  About 
three  years  later  (chap.  9:26,  and  Gal.  1:17, 18)  we 
have  two  accounts  of  the  first  meeting  of  Peter 
and  PauL  This  interview  was  followed  by  other 
events  marking  Peter's  position — a  general  apos- 
tolic tour  of  visitation  to  the  churches  hitherto 
established  (Acts  9:82),  in  the  course  of  which  two 
great  miracles  were  wrought  on  Eneas  and  Tabi- 
tha,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  most  signal 
transaction  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  recorded, 
the  baptism  of  Cornelius  (10:1-48).  His  conduct 
gave  great  offense  to  his  countrymen  (11:2),  and 
it  needed  all  bis  authority,  corroborated  by  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  induce 
his  fellow-apostles  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
this  great  act.  (7)  Miraeulons  deliverance.  A 
few  years  later  (A.  D.  44X  Herod,  having  found 
that  the  murder  of  James   pleased  the  Jews, 
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arrested  Peter  and  put  him  in  prison.  He  was 
kept  under  the  care  of  four  quaternions  (bands 
of  four  soldiers),  who  relieved  one  another  on  the 
watch.  Two  were  stationed  at  the  gate,  while  the 
other  two  were  attached  to  Peter  by  chains.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  an  angel  delivered 
the  apostle,  who  reported  himself  at  the  house  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  where  many  of 
the  Church  were  gathered  praying  for  his  safety 
(12:2-17).  His  miraculous  deliverance  marks  the 
close  of  this  second  great  period  of  his  ministry. 
The  special  work  assigned  to  him  was  completed. 
From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of 
him.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained  bis  rank 
as  the  chief  apostle;  equally  so,  that  he  neither 
exercised  nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  theif 
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proceedings.  He  left  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not 
said  where  be  went  Certainly  not  to  Rome, 
where  there  are  no  traces  of  bis  presence  before 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Some  years  later 
(A.  D.  51)  we  find  him  in  Jerusalem  at  the  con- 
vention of  apostles  and  elders,  assembled  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  converts  should  be  cir- 
cumcised. Peter  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion, 
contending  that  salvation  came  through  grace, 
which  was  received  through  faith;  and  that  all 
distinctions  between  believers  were  thereby  re- 
moved (15:7,  sq.).  His  argument  was  enforced  by 
James,  and  the  question  was  at  once  and  finally 
settled.  A  painful  collision  occurred  between 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch.  Peter  had  there 
eaten  with  Qentiles ;  but  when  certain  from  Jeru- 
salem, sent  by  James,  came,  fearful  of  offending 
them  (representing  as  they  did  the  circumcision), 
he  withdrew  from  all  social  intercourse  with  the 
Clentiles.  Paul,  apprehensive  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  believing  that  Peter  was  infringing 
upon  a  great  principle,  says  that  he  '*  withstood 
Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed  '* 
(Gal.  2:11-14).  This  controversy  did  not  destroy 
their  brotherly  communion,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  Peter's  life  (2  Pet.  8:15,  16). 

Peter  was  probably  employed  for  the  most  part 
in  building  up  and  completing  the  organization  of 
Christian  communities  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts.  There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  he  visited  Connth  at  an  early  period. 
The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint  founder,  is 
not  associated  with  any  local  church  save  those 
of  Corinth,  Antioch,  or  Rome,  by  early  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  From  1  Pet.  5:13,  14,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Peter  either  visited  or  resided  for  some 
time  at  Babylon,  and  that  Mark  was  with  him 
there  when  he  wrote  that  epistle.  "It  may  be 
considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he  did  not  visit 
Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life.  The  evi- 
dence for  his  martyrdom  there  is  complete,  while 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  contrary  statement 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers.  Clement  of 
Rome,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  1st  century, 
speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  place,  that 
being,  of  course,  well  known  to  his  readers. 
Ignatius,  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  epistle  to  the 
Romans  (ch.  4),  speaks  of  Peter  in  terms  which 
imply  a  special  connection  with  their  church.  In 
the  2d  century  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  epistle 
to  Soter,  bishop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.,  H.  K,  ii,  25), 
states,  as  a  fact  universally  known  and  accounting 
/or  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  In 
short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected  with 
Rome  and  those  least  affected  by  its  influ- 
ence, which  was  as  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the 
East,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter  was  a 
joint  founder  of  that  church,  and  suffered  death 
in  that  city.  The  time  and  manner  of  the  apos- 
tle's martyrdom  are  less  certain.  The  early  writ- 
ers imply,  or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at 
or  about  the  same  time  with  Paul,  and  in  the 
Nerooian  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was 
crucified.  Origen  says  that  at  his  own  request  he 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downward." 

4.  Character.    Among  the  leading  character- 


istics of  Peter  were :  **  Devotion  to  his  Master's 
person  (John  13:87),  even  leading  him  into  extrav- 
agance (13:9),  and  an  energetic  disposition,  which 
showed  itself  sometimes  as  boldness  (Matt.  14:29) 
and  temper  (John  18:10).  His  temperament  was 
choleric,  and  he  easily  passed  from  one  extreme  to 
another  (18:8, 9) "  (McC.  and  S.,  Cy.,  s.  v.).  "  The 
contrast  between  Peter  of  the  gospels — impulsive, 
unsteadfast,  slow  of  heart  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom — and  the  same  apostle 
as  he  meets  us  in  the  Acts,  firm  and  courageous, 
ready  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death,  the  preacher 
of  the  faith,  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Is  one 
of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection  and  the  mighty  working  of 
the  Pentecostal  gift "  (E.  H.  Plumptre,  Bible  Edit- 
color,  voL  iv,  p.  129). 

NoTK.— <1)  Pcf«r*«  prominence  cu  an  apostle.  By 
consulting  Matt.  17:1 ;  Mark  9:2 ;  14:33«  we  learn  that 
Peter  was  amon?  the  most  beloved  of  Christ's  dlsdples. 
Sometimes  be  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt. 
19:97;  Luke  12:41):  sometimes  he  answers  when  ques- 
Uons  are  addressed  to  tbem  all  (Matt.  16:16 ;  Mark  8:29) ; 
sometimes  Jesus  addresses  him  In  place  of  them  all 
(Matt.  26:40).    His  eminence  among  the  apostles  de- 

S ended  partly  on  the  fact  that  be  was  chosen  among  tbe 
rst,  and  partly  on  his  own  peculiar  traits.  Tbis  po^ 
tlon  became  more  decided  after  tbe  ascension  of  Jesus, 
and  perhaps  In  consequence  of  tbe  saylufc  In  John  21 :15, 
sq.  The  early  Cburcb  regarded  blm  as  tbe  representa- 
tive of  tbe  apostolic  body— a  very  distinct  tbeory  from 
that  which  makes  bim  tbeir  bead  or  governor  In  Christ's 
stead.  Primua  inter pares^  Peter  bwd  no  distinct  ofllce, 
and  certainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not 
belong  equally  to  all  of  bis  fellow-apoetles  (McC  and  8. 
Ci/c,  s.  v.).  (2)  The  rock.  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  cburcb."  etc  ''The  expres- 
sion this  rock  upon  which  I  loitt  build  my  churcli,  has 
received  very  different  interpretations  ...  In  various 
ages.  The  first  Is  the  construction  given  by  the  Church 
of  Rome. ...  It  affirms  thai  the  rock  Is  Peter  Individ- 
ually, that  tbe  commission  constituted  him  supreme 
apostle,  with  authority.  Inherited  from  him  by  the  bish- 
ops of  Rome.  But,  1.  As  may  be  shown,  not  Peter 
alone,  but  each  apostle,  was  a  rock  and  a  recipient  of 
tbe  freys,and  all  were  coequal  In  powers.  2.  were 
tbe  authority  conveyed  to  Peter  alone  and  person- 
ally. It  must  still  be  shown  that  this  personal  prerog- 
ative was  among  tbe  successlonal  attributes  conferred 
upon  him.  8.  That  Peter  was  ever  bishop  of  Rome  Is 
without  historical  foundation ;  and  the  pretense  of  a 
succession  from  blm  by  tbe  Romish  bishop  is  a  fable. 
...  I  understand  that  it  is  tbe  apostle  himself  who  is 
tbe  rock ;  yet  not  as  a  man,  nor  as  a  private  confessor  of 
the  Saviour's  Messiabship,  nor  as  lord  of  the  apostolic 
twelve,  but  as  a  specimen  and  representative  of  what 
all  the  twelve  were  "  (Whedon,  Com.). 

PETEB,  EPISTLES  OF.    See  Biblk. 

PETHAHI'AH  (Heb.  JT^nrs,  peth^kh-yaw", 

freed  by  Jehovah). 

1.  A  priest,  head  of  the  nineteenth  course  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  24:16),  B.  C.  about 
970. 

2.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  10:23).  He  is  probably 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  9:6,  B.  C. 
about  445. 

3.  The  son  of  Meshezabeel  and  descendant  of 
Zerah,  who  was  counselor  of  King  Artaxerxes  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Jews  (Nch.  11:24),  B.  C. 
445. 

PETHOR  (Heb.  ^irS,  peth-ore'),  a  town  in 
Mesopotamia  where  Balaam  resided  (Num.  22:5 ; 
Deut.  23:4).  It  was  probably  a  noted  seat  of 
Babylonian  magi,  since  these  wise  men  were 
accustomed  to  congregate  in  particular  localities. 
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It  18  supposed  to  hare  been  near  Tiphsah,  on  the 
Euphrates,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

PETHU'EL  (Heb.  ^^fViB,  petli-oo^e',  en- 
larged  of  Ood)y  the  father  of  the  prophet  Joel 
(Joel  1:1),  B.  C.  before  760. 

PETITION.    See  Prater. 

PEUL'THAI  (Heb.  ^t^y^.pek^Ueh-thah'ee, 
my  «0a^«»),  the  eighth-named  son  of  Obed-edom,  a 
Levite,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  tabernacle  In 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  26:5),  B.  0.  after 
1000. 

PHAIjEC  (Gr.  *aAe<c,  fal'-ek),  a  Grecixed 
form  (Luke  8:86)  of  the  name  of  Peleo  (q.  v.). 

PHAL^U  (Gen.  46:9).    See  Pallu. 

PHAL'TI  (Heb.  "'tp^B,  paUee\  delivered),  the 
son  of  Laish  of  Gallim,  to  whom  Saul  gave  Michal 
in  marriage  after  he  had  driven  away  David  (1  Sam. 
26:44),  B.  C.  before  1004.  The  only  other  refer- 
ence  to  him  is  when  Michal  was  restored  to  David, 
**And  her  husband  went  with  her  along  weeping 
behind  her  to  Bahurim.  Then  said  Abner  unto 
him.  Go  return.  And  he  returned"  (2  Sam.  8:16, 
16,  where  he  is  called  Phaltiel),  B.  C.  about  977. 

PHALTIEL  (Heb.  ^{T^?^®,  paUee^^,  deliv^ 
erance  of  Ood\  the  son-in-law  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  8: 
16);  elsewhere  called  Phalti  (q.  v.). 

PHANU^L  (Gr.  ^vovfj\  fan-oo-al€^,  prob- 
ably for  Penufly  face  of  Ood),  an  Asherite,  and 
father  of  Anna  the  prophetess  (Luke  2:86),  B.  0. 
about  80. 

PHA^RAOH,  the  common  title  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  in  the  Bible.  The  name  (Heb.  Wns 
par-o')  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word  Firi^ 
or  Phri^  the  tun.  It  **  was  probably  given  in  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Egyptian  kings  as  being  the 
chief  on  earth,  as  the  sun  was  the  chief  among  the 
heavenly  bodied,  and  afterward,  when  this  lumi- 
nary became  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  as 
the  representation  or  incarnation  of  their  sun  god 
Phra  or  Rd"  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypty  iv,  267). 
"  *  Son  of  the  sun  *  was  the  title  of  every  Pharaoh, 
and  the  usual  comparison  made  by  the  priesthood 
of  their  monarchs,  when  returning  from  a  success- 
ful war  was  that  his  power  was  exalted  in  the 
world  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens"  (Wilkinson, 
1,400;  iv,  288).  "The  Pharaohs  are  blood  rela- 
tions of  the  sun  god,  some  through  their  father, 
others  through  their  mother,  directly  begotten  by 
the  god,  and  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies 
have  a  supernatural  origin ;  each  soul  being  a  dou- 
ble detached  from  Horus,  the  successor  of  Osiris, 
and  the  first  to  reign  alone  over  Egypt  This 
divine  double  is  infused  into  the  royal  infant  at 
birth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  double  is 
incarnate  in  common  mortals.  . . .  Just  as  the  head 
of  a  family  was  in  his  household  the  priest  par 
excellence  of  the  gods  of  that  family — just  as  the 
chief  of  a  nome  was  in  his  nome  the  priest  par 
excellence  in  regard  to  the  gods  of  the  nome — so 
was  Pharaoh  the  priest  par  excellence  of  the  gods 
of  all  Egypt,  who  were  his  special  deities.  ...  He 
maintained  daily  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and 
they,  on  their  part,  did  not  neglect  any  occasion 
of  communicating  with  him  "  (Maspero,  Daton  of 


Civ.,  pp.  869,  866).  The  monuments  tell  us,  noi 
only  of  the  supposed  supernatural  character  and 
priestly  functions,  but  also  of  their  official  duties, 
pleasures,  wars,  harems,  official  members  of  the 
royal  household  (pp.  886,  sq.).  Of  these  Pharaohs 
there  are  several  mentioned  in  the  Bible : 

L  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham.  (1)  Iden. 
tifleation.  By  Smith  {Bih.  Did.,  s.  y.)  this  Pha- 
raoh  is  identified  with  Salatis,  the  bead  of  the 
fifteenth  dynasty,  and  by  Dr.  Strong  (McC.  and  S., 
Cydopcedia,  8.  ▼.)  with  Binothris  of  the  second 
(Thinitic)  dynasty.  {%)  Hiftory.  The  first  Pha- 
raoh  of  Scripture  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt.  The  beauty  of  Sarai, 
Abraham's  wife,  was  reported  to  Pharaoh,  and  he, 
believing  the  statement  of  the  patriarch  that  she 
was  his  sister,  took  her  to  his  house.  **  He  en- 
treated Abraham  well  for  her  sake,"  presenting 
him  with  cattle  and  slaves.  God  interfered  and 
smote  Pharaoh  and  his  bouse  with  great  plagues, 
which  were  accepted  as  punishment  from  JehovalL 
The  king  restored  Sarai  to  Abraham  untouched, 
chided  him  for  his  untruth,  and  told  him  to  de- 
part, appointing  an  escort  to  conduct  him  out  of 
the  land,  with  his  wife  and  possessions  (Gen.  12: 
16-20),  B.  0.  2260. 

2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  (1)  Identiiiea- 
tion.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  who 
this  Pharaoh  was.  He  is  identified  by  Wilkinson, 
who  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
a  shepherd  king  with  Jairteaen  7,  one  of  the  kings 
of  his  sixteenth  dynasty  of  Tanites  {Egypt,  i,  42, 
48).  Bunsen  prefers  to  identify  him  wiin  Oeirte- 
sen  III,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  of  Memphites, 
and  declares  him  to  be  the  Sesostris  of  classical 
writers.  Josephus  says  that  he  was  a  shepherd. 
Smith  (Diet,  s.  v.)  accepts  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius  that  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  went  was 
the  Shepherd  Apophis,  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty, 
who,  he  says,  appears  to  have  ruled  from  the  time 
of  Joseph's  appointment  (or  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier)  until  Jacob's  death.  Strong  (McC.  and  S., 
Cyclopaedia,  s.  v.)  does  not  think  that  this  Pharaoh 
was  one  of  the  shepherd  kings,  and  is  inclined  to 
identify  him  with  one  of  the  eighth  (Memphitic) 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  unrecorded.  {%)  Bole, 
etc.  The  state  of  religion  during  the  reign  of  this 
Pharaoh  appears  to  have  been  less  corrupt  than  at 
the  time  of  Moses.  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been 
recogiiized  as  God,  although  symbolic  worship  had 
been  introduced.  His  government  was  doubtless 
absolute  (Gen.  41:40-48),  and  yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch,  anxious  for  the 
welfara  of  his  people.  His  capital  was  near  Goshen 
(Gen.  46:10),  and  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of 
Egypt  during  his  reign  was  very  great  (Wilkinson, 
i,  48). 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 
(1)  Identifleation.  Manetho  supposes  this  Pha- 
raoh to  have  been  Tethmoeis  (Thothroes) ;  Wilkin- 
son identifies  him  with  Amoeie  (Ames);  while 
Lord  Pnidhoe  argues  that  it  was  Ramesm  1.  Sayce 
{Bib.  Researches,  p.  106)  says  that  Rameses  II  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression.  {%)  Baign.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  Israelites  were  sorely  oppressed, 
the  king  fearing  that  in  case  of  war  they  would 
make  common  cause  with  his  enemies,  and  then 
remove  from  Egypt.    First  taskmasters  were  ap* 
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pointed  over  them,  who  were  to  oppress  them  with 
hard  labor,  and  thus  prevent  their  increase  (Exod. 
1:11).  As  this  plan  did  not  aooomplish  the  de- 
sired end,  the  destruction  of-  the  male  children  at 
their  birth  was  resorted  to.  And  when  this  was 
found  not  to  produce  the  intended  result  the  com- 
mand was  given  out  that  every  Hebrew  boj  should 
be  thrown  into  the  river  Nile  (vers.  16-22).  It 
was  his  daughter  who  found  and  adopted  Moees 
(2:5-101 

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  Moses's  Exile  was 
probably  another  person  than  the  preceding,  as 
otherwise  he  must  have  reigned  the  unusual  pe- 
riod of   forty  years.     This   king, 

having  heard  of  Moses  slaying  an 
Egyptian  who  was  beating  a  He- 
brew, sought  to  kill  Moses  (Exod. 
2:11-16).  That  this  was  not  the 
same  Pharaoh  is  confirmed  by  in- 
timation in  Exod.  4:19,  which  seems 
to  tell  us  that  the  king  who  sought 
to  take  Moses's  life  lived  nearly  to 
the  time  of  his  return  to  Egypt, 
which  would  make  his  reign  over 
dghtyyears. 

5.  lAie  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex- 
odus. (1)  Identiileation.  The  ^_^ 
following  are  some  of  the  opinions  '^^-'■ 
respecting  this  Pharaoh:  Wilkin-  SZT^- 
son  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Thothme$ III,  of  the  18th  dynasty; 
Manetho,  according  to  Africanus, 
makes  him  to  have  been  AmoSy  the 
first  of  that  line  of  kings;  Lord 
Pnidhoe  identities  him  with  Pthof 
men^  the  last  of  that  dynasty.  Dr. 
McCiurdy,  in  Art.  Eqtpt,  gives  the 
time  of  Rameses  III  as  B.  G.  1220- 
1190,  and  phices  the  exode  at  B.  0. 
1210.  (%)  When  Moses  asked 
Pharaoh  to  allow  the  Israelites  to 

So  into  the  desert  and  sacrifice  to 
ehovah  he  refused  and  com- 
manded his  taskmasters  to  exact 
the  tale  of  bricks  as  before,  while  obliging  the 
people  to  provide  their  own  straw.  He  hard- 
ened his  heart  to  all  evidence,  furnished  by  the 
plagues,  of  God^s  power  and  purpose  to*  deliver, 
and  followed  up  his  reluctant  consent  to  their 
departure  by  an  effort  to  brin^  them  back  by  force 
of  arms  (Exod.,  chaps.  5-14).  His  acts  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  at  once  impious  and  superstitious, 
alternately  rebelling  and  submitting.  Whether  he 
was  drowned  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea  is  not 
stated  in  the  narrative,  although  another  passage 
(Psa.  186:15)  appears  to  confirm  It. 

d.  The  Brother-in-law  of  Hadad.  (l)Iden. 
tifleatioiu  Although  we  have  chronological  indi- 
cations and  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh *s  wife  to 
aid  in  identifymg  him,  yet  unfortunately  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  so  obscure  that  we 
have  not  clear  information  as  to  its  kings.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Pharaohs  of  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  were  Tanites ;  and,  if  we  take 
the  numbers  of  Eusebius,  Osochor  is  probably  the 
Pharaoh  in  question,  while  according  to  Africanus 
he  would  be  Psusennes  I.  (%)  Seriptnre  notice. 
Some  time  during  the  reign  ox  David  Hadad  the 


Edomite,  and  David^s  bitter  enemy,  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Pha- 
raoh, who  gave  him  for  wife  the  sister  of  Tab- 
penes,  the  queen  (1  Kings  11:14-19),  B.  C.  before 
1016.     He  is  probably  different  from 

7.  The  Father-in-law  of  Solomon.  The 
daughter  of  this  Pharaoh  was  married  to  Solomon 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  when 
the  temple  was  finished,  having  been  commenced 
in  the  fourth  year  (1  Kings  6:1,  87,  38).  Men- 
tion is  made  (9:16)  of  an  expedition  led  by  him 
against  the  city  of  Gezer,  which  he  gave  to  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Solomon.    It  is  probable 
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Mummy  Head  of  Rameses  II. 

that  she  was  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Solomon,  as 
at  this  period  of  his  life  he  would  hardly  have 
married  an  idolatress. 

8.  The  Father-in-law  of  Mered.  In  • 
1  Ghron.  4:18  mention  Is  made  of  a  Pharaoh  whose 
daughter,  Bithiah,  was  married  to  Mered,  an  Isra- 
elite.  The  date  of  this  marriage  is  uncertain,  be- 
ing  fixed  by  some  at  the  time  of  the  exode,  while 
others  bring  down  this  event  to  the  times  of,  or 
near  those  of,  David.  "  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture connected  with  this  transaction  is  the  name 
Bithiah  (daughter  of  Jehovah),  given  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  It  exhibits  the  true  faith  of  Israel 
as  exerting  its  influence  abroad,  and  gathering  pros- 
elytes even  in  the  royal  house  of  idolatrous  Egypt." 

9.  Pharaoh,  tihe  Opponent  of  Sennach- 
erib. This  Pharaoh  can  only  be  the  Seihos 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  opponent  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  the  twenty- 
third  dynasty.  He  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah  (B.  C.  about  701),  and  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Tirbakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (Isa.  86:6)1 
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10.  Phaxaoh-Necho  n  (Heb.i^d  and  MDS, 
nek-o').  (1)  Identification.  This  Pharaoh  was 
of  the  Saite  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho 
makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the 
sixth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekde,  and 
assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments.  (2)  History.  Pha- 
raoh-necho  was  king  of  Egypt  during  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim,  kings  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  Kings  28:29-34),  and  probably  for  some 
time  after  (24:7).  "He  seems  to  have  been  an 
enterprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to  have  at- 
tempted to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  hate  sent  an  expedition 
of  PhcBnicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which 
was  successfully  accomplished.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  B.  G.  610,  he  made  war  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his 
way  by  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings  28:29,  80;  2  Chron.  85: 
20-24).  Necho  seems  to  have  soon  returned  to 
Egypt ;  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  army  was  probably 
posted  at  Carchemish,  and  was  there  defeated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of  Necho  (B.  0. 
607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it  seems,  then  at  its 
head  (Jer.  46:1,  2,  6,  10).  This  battle  led  to  the 
loss  of  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Egypt  (2  Kings 
24:7}." 

11.  Pharaoh-Hophra.  (1)  Identification. 
This  Pharaoh  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  Apries 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  called  Vaphrea  by 
Manetho;  he  was  the  grandson  of  Necho  II. 
(9)  History.  The  Scriptures  introduce  him  as  in 
intimate  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  whom  he  aided 
against  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  44:30).  Josephus 
(Ant.y  X,  7,  8)  states  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  on 
hearing  of  the  march  of  the  Egyptians,  broke  up 
from  before  Jerusalem,  met  the  Egyptians,  con- 
quered them  in  battle,  drove  them  out  of  Syria, 
and  then  returned  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  certain  that  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  year  of  2iedekiah,  and  took  it 
in  the  eleventh  year  (39:1),  B.  C.  686.  It  is  prob- 
able (37:7)  that  on  hearing  of  Nebuchadnezzar*s 
approach  with  his  entire  army  Pharaoh  retired 
from  the  contest  and  left  Jerusalem  to  its  fate. 
"  Some  time  thereafter,  during  his  reign,  his  king- 
dom was  overrun  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.),  but 
not  long  occupied  by  him  (46:13,  sq.).  His  over- 
throw was  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (38:10;  44:80). 
No  subsequent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
but  there  are  predictions  doubtless  referring  to 
the  misfortunes  of  later  princes  until  the  second 
Persian  conquest,  when  the  prophecy  "  There  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Ezek. 
80:13)  was  fulfilled  (McC.  and  a,  Cye. ;  Smith, 
Mb.  Did.).    See  Egypt. 

PHA'BES  (Matt.  1:3;  Luke  8:88).    See  Pha- 

RSZ. 

PHA'REZ  (Heb.  Y%  peh'-reis,  breach),  a 
twin  son  (with  Zarah)  of  Judah  by  Tamar  (his 
daughter-in-law  (Gen.  88:29 ;  1  Chron.  2:4).  Little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history,  although  his  fam- 
ily is  often  mentioned.  He  and  his  brethren  were 
numbered  among  the  sons  of  Judah  (Gen.  46:12), 
and  after  the  death  of  Er  and  Onan  he  is  named 


as  the  second  son  (Num.  26:20).  His  family  was 
very  nnmerous,  as  is  shown  in  Ruth  4:12:  **Let 
thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom  Tamar 
bare  unto  Judah."  His  descendants  were  notable 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  1 1:11,  etc. ;  27:2,  3) 
and  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  9:4 ;  Neh.  11:4-6). 
In  several  of  these  passages  he  is  called  Pkrbz. 

PHARISEES  (Gr  0apiadujc,  far-ia-ah'-yoi,  a 
separatist,  from  Heb.  V?f ,  paw-rash^  to  separate). 

1.  Name.  The  name  Separatists  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  derived  from  that  separation 
which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
then  again  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  Israel  sepa- 
rated from  the  heathen  dwelling  in  the  land  and 
from  their  uncleanness  (Ezra  6:21;  9:1;  10:11; 
Neh.  9:2 ;  10:29).  But  this  is  correctly  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  their  name  must  have  come 
to  the  Pharisees  in  consequence  of  their  stricter 
view  of  the  notion  of  uncleanness,  not  only  from 
the  uncleanness  of  the  heathen,  but  from  that  with 
which  they  believed  the  great  i)ortion  of  Israel  to 
have  been  affected.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  called  the  separated  or 
the  separating^  and  they  might  have  been  so  called 
from  either  praise  or  blame.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  took  the  name  themselves,  but  that  their 
adversaries  called  them  *'the  separatists.*'  They 
called  themselves  Chaberim  (Heb.  ^tj,  khaXhor^y 
associate),  this  term  being  in  the  language  of  the 
Mishna  and  of  ancient  rabbinical  literature  in 
general  exactly  identical  with  Perushim;  a  Chaber 
in  them  meaning  one  who  strictly  observes  the  law, 
especially  the  laws  relatinff  to  cleanness  and  un- 
cleanness. 

2.  Origin.  The  pH^s  and  «crt6e8  determined 
the  inner  development  of  Israel  after  the  captivity. 
Virtually  identical  in  Ezra's  time,  they  became 
more  and  more  separated,  until,  in  the  Maccabsean 
period,  two  parties,  sharply  contrasted  with  each 
other,  were  developed  from  them.  The  Sadducean 
party  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  priests,  the 
party  of  the  Pharisees  from  the  Scribes.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Pharisees  arises  from 
their  legal  tendency,  that  of  the  Sadducees  from 
their  social  position.  **  When  once  the  accurate 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  regarded  as 
the  true  essence  of  religious  conduct,  Pharisaism 
already  existed,  but  not  as  a  distinct  sect  or 
party.  It  appears  that  during  the  Greek  period, 
the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  people  took 
up  an  increasingly  low  attitude  toward  the  law, 
they  (the  Pharisees)  united  themselves  more  closely 
into  an  association  of  such  as  made  a  duty  of 
its  punctilious  observance."  They  appear  in  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus  under  the  name  of  "  Phari- 
sees," no  longer  indeed  on  the  side  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, but  in  hostile  opposition  to  them.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  Maccabaeans'  chief 
object  wa»  no  longer  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law,  but  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  their 
political  power.  The  stress  laid  upon  religious 
interests  by  the  Pharisees  had  won  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  to  their  side,  and  Queen  Alexandra,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  with  her  people,  abandoned 
the  power  to  the  Pharisees.  Their  victory  was 
now  complete ;  the  whole  conduct  of  internal  af- 
fairs was  in  their  hands.    All  the  decrees  of  the 
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Pharisees  done  away  with  by  Hyrcanua  were  re- 
introduced, and  they  completely  ruled  the  public 
life  of  the  nation.  This  continued  in  all  essen- 
tials even  during  subsequent  ages.  Amid  all  the 
changes  of  government  under  Romans  and  Hero- 
dians  the  Pharisees  maintained  their  spiritual  au- 
thority. Consistency  with  principle  was  on  their 
side,  and  this  consistency  procured  them  the  spirit- 
ual supremacy.  Although  the  Sadducean  high 
priests  were  at  the  head  of  the  Sanliedrin,  the 
decisive  influence  upon  public  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pharisees.  "  They  had  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  as  their  ally,  and  women  especially 
were  in  their  hands.  They  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  congregations,  so  that  all  acts  of 
public  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed according  to  their  injunctions.  Their 
sway  over  the  masses  was  so  absolute  that  they 
could  obtain  a  hearing  even  when  they  said  any- 
thing against  the  king  or  the  high  priest,  conse- 
quently they  were  the  most  capable  of  counteract- 
ing the  designs  of  the  kings.  Hence,  too,  the 
Sfldducees,  in  their  official  acts,  adhered  to  the 
demands  of  the  Pharisees,  because  otherwise  the 
multitude  would  not  have  tolerated  them"  (Schilrer, 
Jewish  People^  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  28). 

3.  Teaching.  (1)  Immortality.  The  Phari- 
sees teach  **  that  every  soul  is  imperishable,  but 
that  only  those  of  the  righteous  pass  into  another 
body,  while  those  of  the  wicked  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, punished  with  eternal  torment "  ( Josephus, 
Waan^  ii,  8,  14) ;  or  '*  they  hold  the  belief  that  an 
immortal  strength  belongs  to  souls,  and  that  there 
are  beneath  the  earth  punishments  and  rewards 
for  those  who  in  life  devoted  themselves  to  virtue 
or  vileness,  and  that  eternal  imprisonment  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  latter,  but  the  possibility  of  re- 
turning to  life  for  the  former''  (Josephus,  Ant.y 
zviii,  1,  3).  The  above  is  merely  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  retribution  and  resurrection  (Dan.  12:2), 
and  testified  to  by  all  subsequent  Jewish  litera- 
ture, and  also  by  the  New  Testament,  as  the  com- 
mon possession  of  genuine  Judaism.  (2)  Angeli, 
etc.  The  Pharisees  also  taught  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits,  while  the  Sadducees  denied 
them  (Acts  28:8),  in  this  respect  also  representing 
the  general  standpoint  of  later  Judaism.  (8)  Froyl- 
denee,  hamau  freedom,  etc  The  Pharisees  "  make 
everything  depend  on  fate  and  on  God,  and  teach 
that  the  doing  of  good  is  indeed  chiefly  the  affair 
of  man,  but  that  fate  also  cooperates  in  every 
transaction  "  (Josephus,  War&^  ii,  8,  14).  "  They 
assert  that  everything  is  accomplished  by  faith. 
They  do  not,  however,  deprive  the  human  will 
of  spontaneity,  it  havuig  pleased  God  that  there 
should  be  a  mixture,  and  that  to  the  will  of  fate 
should  be  added  the  human  will  with  its  virtue  or 
baseness"  (Josephus,  Ant,y  xviii,  1,  8).  "If  we 
strip  off  its  Greek  form,  from  what  Josephus  says, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that  according  to  the 
Pharisees  everything  that  happens  takes  place 
through  God*s  providence,  and  that  consequently 
in  human  actions  also,  whether  good  or  bad,  a  co- 
operation of  God  is  to  be  admitted.  And  this  is  a 
genuine  Old  Testament  view"  (Schurer,  div.  ii, 
vol.  ii,  p.  16).  (4)  Politioal.  "  In  politics  the  stand- 
point of  the  Pharisees  was  the  genuinely  Jewish 
one  of  looking  at  political  questions  not  from  a 


political,  but  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  The 
Pharisees  were  by  no  means  a  *  political '  party,  at 
least  not  directly.  Their  aim,  viz.,  the  strict  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law,  was  not  political,  but  religious. 
So  far  as  no  obstruction  was  cast  in  the  way  of 
this,  they  could  be  content  with  any  government. 
It  was  only  when  the  secular  power  prevented  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  that  strict  manner  which 
the  Pharisees  demanded,  that  they  gathered  to- 
gether to  oppose  it,  and  then  really  became  in  a 
certain  sense  a  political  party,  opposing  even  ex- 
ternal resistance  to  external  force.  To  politics  as 
such  they  were  always  comparatively  indifferent." 
We  must  consider  the  Pharisee  as  acting  under 
two  different  reUgioiM  views:  (1)  The  idea  of  the 
Divine  Providence  might  be  made  the  starting 
point.  Thence  would  result  the  thought  that  the 
sway  of  the  heathen  over  Israel  was  the  will  of 
God.  Hence,  first  of  all,  this  chastisement  of  God 
must  be  willingly  submitted  to;  a  heathen  and, 
moreover,  a  harsh  government  must  be  willingly 
borne,  if  only  the  observance  of  the  law  was  not 
thereby  prevented.  (2)  hraeVe  election  might  be 
placed  in  the  foreground.  Then  the  rule  of  the 
heathen  over  the  people  of  God  would  appear  as 
an  abnormity  whose  abolition  was  by  all  means  to 
be  striven  for.  Israel  must  acknowledge  no  other 
king  than  God  alone  and  the  ruler  of  the  house  of 
David,  whom  he  anointed.  The  supremacy  of  the 
heathen  was  illegal  and  presumptuous.  From  this 
standpoint  it  was  questionable,  not  merely  whether 
obedience  and  payment  of  tribute  to  a  heathen 
power  was  a  duty,  but  whether  it  was  lawful 
(Matt.  22:17,  sq.;  Mark  12:14,  sq.;  Luke  20:22,  sq.). 

4.  Practices.  As  an  Israelite  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  all  contact  with  a  heathen,  lest  he 
should  thereby  be  defiled,  so  did  the  Pharisee 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  contact  with  the  non- 
Pharisee,  because  the  latter  was  to  him  included 
in  the  notion  of  the  unclean  Am-haarez  (i.  e.,  other 
Israelites  than  Pharisees).  When,  then,  the  gospels 
relate  that  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with  the  free 
intercourse  of  Jesus  with  "  publicans  and  sinners,*' 
and  with  his  entering  into  their  houses  (Mark  2: 
14-17;  Matt.  9:9-13;  Luke  5:27-32),  this  agrees 
exactly  with  the  standpoint  here  described.  The 
Pharisees,  according  to  the  Talmud,  were  of  seven 
kinds:  (1)  The  Sheclumite  Pharisee^  who  simply 
keeps  the  law  for  what  he  can  profit  thereby,  as 
Shechem  submitted  to  circumcision  to  obtain  Dinah 
(Gen.  34:19).  (2)  The  Tumbling  Pharisee,  who  to 
appear  humble  always  hangs  down  his  head. 
(8)  7%tf  Bleeding  Pharisee,  who  in  order  not  to  see 
a  woman  walks  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  thus 
often  meets  with  wounds.  (4)  The  Mortar  PhaH- 
see,  who  wears  a  mortar-shaped  cap  to  cover  his 
eyes  that  he  may  not  see  any  impurities  or  in- 
decencies. (5)  The  What-am-I-yet-to-do  Pharisee^ 
who,  not  knowing  much  about  the  law,  as  soon  as 
he  has  done  one  thing,  asks,  **  What  is  my  duty 
now?  and  I  will  do  it"  (comp.  Mark  10:17-22). 
(6)  The  Pharisee  from  fear^  who  keeps  the  law 
because  he  is  afraid  of  future  judgment.  (7)  The 
PJiarisee  from  love,  who  obeys  the  Lord  because 
he  loves  him  with  all  bis  heart  (Delitzsch,  Jesus 
und  HUlel). 

5.  Pharisaism  and  Christianity  Com* 
pared.    (1)  In  relation   to  the  Old  Testament 
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dispensation  it  was  the  Sayfour^s  great  effort  to 
unfold  the  principles  which  had  lain  at  the  bottom 
of  that  dispensation,  and  carry  them  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  to  **  fulfill  the  law  "  (Matt. 
6:17),  to  **  fulfill,"  not  to  confirm,  as  too  many 
suppose  it  to  mean.  The  Pharisee  taught  such  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  that  its 
remarkable  character,  as  a  pointing  forward  to 
something  higher  than  its  letter,  was  completely 
overlooked,  and  that  its  moral  precepts,  intended 
to  elevate  men,  were  made  rather  the  instruments 
of  contracting  and  debasing  their  ideas  of  morality. 
Thus,  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,**  they  regarded  anger  and  all  hasty  pas- 
sion as  legitimate  (6:21,  22).  (8)  While  it  was  the 
aim  of  Jesus  to  call  men  to  the  law  of  God  itself 
as  the  supreme  guide  of  life,  the  Pharisees  multi- 
plied minute  precepts  and  distinctions  to  such  an 
extent,  upon  the  pretence  of  maintaining  it  intact, 
that  the  whole  life  of  Israel  was  hemmed  in  and 
burdened  on  every  side  by  instructions  so  numer- 
ous and  trifling  that  the  law  was  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  lost  sight  of  (see  Matt.  12:1-13;  23:28; 
Mark  8:1-6;  7:2-4;  Luke  18:10-17;  18:12).  (8)  It 
was  a  leading  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  teach  men 
that  true  piety  consisted  not  in  forms,  but  in  sub- 
stance; not  in  outward  observances,  but  in  an 
inwiird  spirit;  not  in  small  details,  but  in  great 
rules  of  life.  The  whole  system  of  Pharisaic  piety 
led  to  exactly  opposite  conclusions.  Under  its  in- 
fluence *'  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faiih"(Matt.  23:28;  Luke  11: 
42)  were  undervalued  and  neglected ;  the  idea  of 
religion  as  that  which  should  have  its  seat  in  the 
heart  disappeared  (Luke  11:88-41);  the  most 
sacred  obligations  were  evaded  (Mark  7:11);  vain 
and  trifling  questions  took  the  place  of  serious 
inquiry  into  the  great  principles  of  duty  (Matt.  19: 
3,  etc.) ;  and  even  the  most  solemn  truths  were 
handled  as  mere  matters  of  curious  speculation  or 
means  to  entrap  an  adversary  (Matt  22:85,  etc. ; 
Luke  17:20,  etc.).  (4)  The  lowliness  of  piety  was, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  an  inseparable 
concomitant  of  its  reality,  but  the  Pharisees  sought 
mainly  to  attract  attention  and  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  men  (Matt.  6:2,  6,  16;  28:5,  6;  Luke  14: 
7;  18:11).  (6)  Christ  inculcated  compassion  for 
the  degraded,  helpfulness  to  the  friendless,  liberal- 
ity to  the  poor,  holiness  of  heart,  universal  love,  a 
mind  open  to  the  truth.  The  Pharisees  regarded 
the  degraded  classes  of  society  as  classes  to  be 
shunned,  not  to  be  won  over  to  the  right  (Luke 
7:89;  16:2;  18:11),  and  frowned  from  them  such 
as  the  Saviour  would  have  gathered  within  his  fold 
(John  7:47, 48).  They  made  a  prey  of  the  friend- 
less (Matt.  28:13) ;  with  all  their  pretence  to  piety 
they  were  in  reality  avaricious,  sensual,  and  dis- 
solute  (Matt.  23:25 ;  John  8:7),  and  devoted  their 
energies  to  making  converts  to  their  own  narrow 
views  (Matt.  23:15).  The  exclusiveness  of  Phari- 
saism certainly  justifies  its  being  called  a  sect  (Gr. 
ctpf(T/f,  Acts  15:5 ;  26:5).  Their  number,  which 
was  comparatively  small,  was  about  six  thousand. 

PHAROSH  (Ezra  8:3).     See  Parosh. 

PHABTAR  (Heb.  ^E^B,  par'-par,  swift),  one 
of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned  by 
Kaaman,  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 


Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  f  ^ 
(2  Kings  6:12),  the  same  as  the ''  Awaj,"  a  little 
south  of  Damascus.  Its  total  length  is  forty 
miles,  and  it  is  but  one  fourth  the  volume  of  the 
Barada,  or  Abana.  It  flows  through  the  Wady 
el-A jam,  **  the  valley  of  the  Persians.'* 

PHAB'ZITE  (Heb.  •'^'^,  par4seg^,  the  de- 
scendant of  Pharez,  son  of  Judah  (Num.  26:20). 

PHASB'AH  (Neh.  7:61).    See  Pabeah. 

PHE^E  (Gr.  ♦o//?7,  fwf-ha^y  radiatU),  a  dea- 
coness of  the  Church  at  Cencbrea,  commended 
by  Paul  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  had  been  a 
recipient  of  her  kindness  (Rom.  16:1,  2).  She 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for 
Rome  on  some  important  business,  the  nature  of 
whioh  is  unknown. 

PHENI'CE  (Gr.  ^otviiof,  /oy-twe'-Xray,  a  palm 
tree  ;  Acts  11:19 ;  16:8 ;  in  27:12  ♦oiw^,  jfoy'^iz\ 
the  name  of  a  haven  in  Crete,  on  the  south  coast. 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention  a  town  Phoenix. 
Phenice  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  to  which 
Christians  went  during  **  the  persecution  that  arose 
about  Stephen  "  (Acts  11:19),  and  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  (16:8).  It  was  this  harbor  that 
the  captain  of  the  ship  which  carried  Paul  wished 
to  make  and  winter  in  (27:12). 

PHENI'CIA,  PHENrCIANS.     See  Ph«. 

NICIA. 

PHI-BE^SETH.    See  Pi-bkith. 

Pm^CHOL  (Heb.  ^b'^,pee.kole',  mouth  of  all, 
or  9lrength\  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Abiroe- 
lech,  the  Philistine  king  of  Gerar(Gen.  21:22, 82; 
26:26X  B.  C.  about  2200. 

PHILADELTHIA  (Gr.  ^iXadkh^a^fiUd^'- 
fee-ah,  brotherly  love\  a  city  in  Lydia  of  Asia 
Minor,  containing  one  of  **  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia"  (Rev.  1:11 ;  8:7).  It  was  built  by  Attalus 
Philadelphus,  whose  name  it  bore.  It  was  situated 
on  the  lower  slopesof  Tmolus,onthe  southern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ain-i-ghiul  Sou,  a  river  which  is 
probably  the  Cogamus  of  antiquity,  and  falls  into 
the  WadiBtchai  (the  HermusX  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sart-Kaleti  (Sardis),  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  above  tbe 
sea.  A  Roman  town  until  1 892  A.  D.,  it  fell,  after 
persistent  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 
It  has  beenseveral  times  almostdestroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. Its  name  now  is  Allah  Shehr,  "  City  of 
God."  Trench  says  that  the  building  in  which  the 
primitive  Church  met,  to  whom  St.  John  addressed 
his  appeal,  is  thought  to  exist  now  as  an  old 
mosque. 

PHILEMON  (Gr.  ^iXfiftuv,  fU-a/^mone,  af- 
fectionate),  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Colossie, 
who  owed  his  conversion  to  the  apostle  Paul,  for 
such  is  the  interpretation  generally  assigned  to  the 
words  aeavrdv  fioi  npooo^iXeig^  "  thou  owest  unto 
me  thine  own  self  besides"  (Philem.  19).  To 
him  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesi- 
mus.  His  character,  as  given  in  that  letter,  was 
one  of  great  nobility.  The  apostle  commends  his 
faith  and  love,  his  benevolence  and  hospiulity,  his 
docile,  sympathizing,  and  forgiving  spirit  His 
house  at  Colossse  was  shown  in  the  time  of  Theo> 
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doret,  and  tradition  represents  him  as  bishop  of 
that  dtj,  and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom.  For 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  see  Bibli. 

PHILETnS  (Or.  ^ihrT6g,ja-ay-toi^,  beloved), 
an  apostate  Christian  named  in  connection  with 
Hjrmeneeus  (2  Tiro.  2:17)  as  holding  false  views 
regarding  the  resurrection.  The  apostle  does  not 
sitate  their  opinions,  concerning  which  there  have 
been  many  dissertations.  Dean  EUicott  (Com.,  in 
loc)  says :  **  The  false  ascetism  which  is  so  often 
tacitly  alluded  to  and  condemned  in  these  epistles 
led  very  probably  to  an  undue  contempt  for  the 
body,  to  false  views  of  the  nature  of  death,  and 
thence  to  equally  false  views  of  the  resurrection. 
Death  and  resurrection  were  terms  which  had  with 
these  false  teachers  only  a  spiritual  meaning  and 
application;  they  allegorized  the  doctrine,  and 
turned  all  into  figure  and  metaphor.''  The  names 
of  Philetus  and  Hymenseus  occur  separately  among 
those  of  Caesar's  household  whose  relics  have  been 
found  in  the  Columbaria  at  Rome. 

PHTT/IP:  1.  The  Apostle  (Gr.  ♦OiTnrof, 
JU^'ip-poij  lover  of  horses)  was  of  the  city  of  Beth- 
saida,  in  Galilee  (John  1:44;  12:21),  but  of  his 
family  we  have  no  information.  Little  is  recorded 
of  Philip  m  the  Scriptures.  (1)  Call.  He  had 
probably  gone  with  Andrew  and  Peter  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  They  had,  with- 
out doubt,  spoken  to  him  of  Jesus  as  the  long- 
expected  Saviour,  for  on  the  next  day  after  Andrew 
brought  his  brother  Simon  to  Jesus,  Philip  unhesi- 
tatingly complied  with  the  Master's  request  to 
follow  him  (1:41-48).  He  was  thus  the  fourth 
of  the  apostles  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
person  of  Jesus.  (8)  InvitM  Kathanael.  The 
first  act  of  Philip  was  to  invite  Nathanael  to 
"  come  and  see  "  Jesus,  saying,  **  We  have  found 
him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  " 
(1:45-47).  His  ready  acceptance  of  Jesus,  and 
what  he  said  to  Nathanael,  seem  to  imply  much 
acquaintance  with  the  word.  (8)  Ordained  apoftle. 
When  the  twelve  were  specially  set  apart  for  their 
office,  Philip  was  numbered  among  them  (Matt. 
10:8;  Mark  3:18;  Luke  6:14).  (4)  Other  inddenti. 
When  Jesus  was  about  to  feed  the  five  thousand 
he  asked  Philip,  ^Whence  shall  we  buy  bread 
that  these  may  eat  f  "  And  it  is  added,  *'  This  he 
said  to  prove  him"  (John  6:6-7).  Bengel  and 
others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the  charge 
of  providing  food  had  been  committed  to  Philip, 
while  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
rather  suppose  it  was  because  this  apostle  was 
weak  in  faith.  The  answer  of  Philip  agrees  well 
enousfa  with  either  supposition  (Kltto).  Certain 
Greeks,  desiring  to  see  Jesus,  made  application  to 
Philip  for  an  introduction.  Philip,  uncertain  at 
first  whether  to  comply  with  their  request  or  not, 
consulted  with  Andrew,  who  went  with  him,  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Jesus  (12:21, 
22.)  The  sacred  history  adds  only  the  remark  of 
PbUip,  "  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
Qi "  ( 14:8),  and  refers  to  his  presence  at  Jerusa- 
lem with  the  Church  after  the  ascension  (Acts 
1:18).  The  later  tradlUons  concerning  this  apostle 
are  vague  and  uncertain ;  but  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  be  preached  the 


gospel  in  Ph^gia,  and  that  he  met  his  death  at 
Hieropolis  in  Syria. 

2.  The  Evan^list.  Of  his  family  antece- 
dents nothing  is  known.  (1)  As  deaoon.*  We  first 
hear  of  Philip  in  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
seven  deacons,  his  name  following  Stephen  in  the 
list  (Acts  6:6).  They  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  daily  ministration  of  food  and  alms,  and 
so  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality.  The  persecu- 
tion that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  stopped 
the  '* daily  ministrations"  of  the  Church.  The 
teachers  who  had  been  most  prominent  were  com- 
pelled to  take  flight,  and  Philip  was  among  them. 
(2)  Eneounten  Simon  Xagni.  Philip  found  his 
way  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  Simon  Magus 
practiced  sorcery.  The  latter  was  held  in  g^at 
reverence  because  of  the  wonders  he  wrought. 
Philip  performed  many  substantial  miracles,  and 
thus  drew  away  from  the  sorcerer  the  attention  of 
the  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  Simon  himself  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Philip  as  in  league  with  some  superhuman 
being,  and  looking  upon  baptism  as  the  initiatory 
rite  through  which  he  might  obtain  the  same 
powers;  he  solicited  and  obtained  baptism  from 
the  evangelist  (8:6-18).  (8)  Teaches  the  ennneh. 
After  Peter  and  John  had  come  to  Samaria  to 
complete  the  work  begun  by  Philip,  he  was  directed 
by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  proceed  to  Gaza.  On 
the  way  he  mejt  the  treasurer  of  Candace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 
The  eunuch  was  reading  Isa.  68,  when  Philip  drew 
near  t6  his  chariot  and  asked  him  if  he  understood 
that  which  he  read.  Upon  invitation  Philip  took 
a  seat  and  expounded  the  Scripture,  preaching 
Jesus,  the  result  of  which  was  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  the  eunuch.  Upon  the  return  from 
the  water  in  which  the  baptism  occurred  *Hhe 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the 
eunuch  saw  him  no  more."  Philip  continued  his 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  among 
the  other  cities  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coast  line,  came  to 
CsBsarea  (8:26-40).  (4)  Later  inddentt.  For  a 
number  of  years  (estimated  from  fifteen  to  nine- 
teen) we  lose  sight  of  the  evangelist.  The  last 
glimpse  we  have  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  is 
in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
At  his  house  the  great  apostle  and  his  companions 
tarry  for  many  days.  The  four  daughters  of 
Philip,  "virgins  which  did  prophesy,"  and  Agabus, 
who  prophesied  of  Paul's  danger  from  the  Jews, 
are  mentioned  in  the  narrative  (21:8,  sq.).  The 
traditions  concerning  Philip  are  conflicting  and 
uncertain.  The  Greek  martyrologies  make  him  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia;  but  the 
Latins  make  him  end  his  days  in  Cssarea. 

PHILIP,  HiROD  (Matt.  14:8,  etc).  See 
H£BOD,  IV. 

PHILIP,  the  tetrarch  (Luke  3:1).  See  Hxrod, 
IV. 

PHUjIPTI  (Gr.  ^IXiTrnoi,  JU'-ip-poyy  lover  of 
horses^  warlike)^  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
known  as  Krenides  (Strabo,  vii,  831),  was  situated 
about  nine  miles  from  the  ^Egrean  Sea,  N.  W.  of 
the  island  of  Thasos.  King  Philip  took  it  from 
the  Thracians  and  gave  it  his  own  name.     "  The 
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Philippi  which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which 
strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  city.  The  establishment  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia was  probably  not  exactly  on  the  same  site. 
Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession  of  the  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  J)atu9  or  DcUum^  which 
was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked  the 
gold  mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Thasos.  The  proximity  of  the  gold  mines 
was  of  course  the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Phil- 
ippi, but  the  plain  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  The  position,  too,  was  on  the  main 
road  from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
from  Thessalonica  to  Constantinople  followed  the 
same  course  as  the  existing  post  road"  (Smith, 
Bib,  Dict.^  8.  v.).  A  battle  was  fought  here  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Anthony  on  one  si  Je  and  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  on  the  other,  in  which  the  former 
conquered,  and  the  Roman  republic  was  over- 
thrown, B.  C.  42.  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned 
here  when  on  the  second  missionary  joumev  (Acts 
16:9-40;  1  Thess.  2:2).  The  church  at  Philippi 
was  generous  (2  Cor.  8:1-6;  11:9;  Phil.  4:16). 
The  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Coiinthians 
were  written  in  this  city  (see  Subacriptions),  The 
first  church  in  Europe  was  here.  The  place  is  a 
mass  of  ruins  at  the  present  time. 

PHnilP^PIANS,  EPISTLE  TO.  See 
Bible. 

PHILIS^TIA,  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
(q.  T.),  as  it  is  usually  styled  in  poetry  (Psa.  60:8 ; 
87:4;  108:9). 

PHTTJS^TIM  (Gen.  10:14).    See  Philistine. 

PHILISTINES  (Heb.  B'^n^'^S,  peli^h-teemf , 
1  Chron.  14:10 ;  t3"»«ntpbB,^.MA-/M-y€m',Amos  9: 
7 ;  comp.  the  Gr.  ^Xiffrteifi  of  the  LXX),  a  powerful 
nation  southwest  of  the  land  of  Israel,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  f^^j'J  (ptl-eh'shelh);  UahuaTivTf^ 
Palest! na,  Palestine.  This  name,  beginning  with 
Philistia  proper  (see  Zeph.  2:5),  gradually  came  to 
be  used  of  the  whole  Jewish  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jordan  by  Christians,  heathen,  and  even 
the  Jews  themselves  (Smith,  Bib,  IHcL^  s.  v., 
"Palestine"). 

L  Name.  If  the  name  is  Semitic,  it  is  from 
Heb.  ICf B  (pawJash^  to  roU^  hence,  presumably, 
to  wander,  as  we  say  '*  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss."  That  the  name  should  find  its  best  ex- 
planation in  Ethiopio  accords  well  with  their 
connection  with  Africa,  to  be  explained  later.  In 
Hebrew  (O^fypawUtuh'  is  found  only  in  Hithpael 
(reflexive),  in  the  meaning  roll  one's  ulf^  wallow  ; 
often  in  ashes,  and  in  every  case  (Jer.  6:26 ;  26:34 ; 
Ezek.  27:30;  Mic.  1:10)  in  connection  with  mourn- 
ing. In  the  Mishna  (^??)  paw-lash'  means  pierce, 
bore  through;  the  Assyrian  paldshu  is  break  in 
pieces^  scatter,  Philistine  would  then  mean  immi- 
grant, rover.  This  would  agree  well  with  the  fre- 
quent rendering  of  the  LXX, '  A}.?.6<l>vXot,  A  differ- 
ent etymology  will  appear  farther  on. 

2.  Uoontry  and  Origin.  They  came  out  of 
Casluhim  (Gen.  10:14);  and  the  phrase  tJlSp  'TON 
iwhence)  marks  the  place  from  which  they  came. 


not  the  people  from  whom  they  sprung.  The 
Casluhim  are  named  among  the  descendants 
of  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham.  In  Deut.  2:23  the 
Caphtorim  are  usually  identified  with  the  Philis- 
tines ;  but  here,  too,  the  local  relation  is  empha- 
sized by  the  expression,  "  the  Caphtorim,  which 
came  out  of  Caphtor."  If  any  of  our  polyglot 
population  go  to  foreign  lands  they  are  protected 
as  Americans  from  America,  without  regard  to 
their  descent.  So,  too,  in  Jer.  47:4,  the  Philistines 
are  **  the  remnant  of  the  "  maritime  "  country  of 
Caphtor,"  more  literally  "  isle  of  Caphtor ;"  but  the 
locid  relation  is  still  prominent  The  Fliilistincs 
are  the  remnant  of  the  counir^f^  not  of  the  people 
of  Caphtor. 

R.  S.  Poole  (Smith,  Bib,  Did.,  s.  v.  "Caphtor") 
identifies  Caphtor  with  Coptos,  about  thirty  miles 
down  the  Nile  from  Thebes.  The  name  Coptos, 
"if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably 
pronounced  Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  •  .  . 
whence  .  .  .  Gr.  K^JTrrof,  Arab.  Kuft."  He  fur- 
ther derives  the  name  Egypt,  AZ  yvmo^  for  Ala 
ywrroQ,  from  Heb.  ^iPES  "^  {ee  kaf-U>re^  Thus 
the  Philistines  would  seem  to  have  come  out  of 
Egypt.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Bible  carefully 
refrains  from  saying  that  they  were  themselves 
descended  from  Mizraim ;  and  Amos  9:7  seems  to 
imply  that  they  had  been  dwelling  temporarily  in 
Caphtor,  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

The  Philistines  are  also  believed  to  have  been 
connected  with  Crete.  The  Cherethites  or  Chcro- 
thim  (1  Sam.  80:14,  "Tjrtr^',  Ezek.  26:16;  Zeph. 
2:5,  O'^r^^)  appear  to  be  Philistines.  In  the  two 
prophetic  passages  both  are  mentioned  together, 
either  as  being  the  same  nation  under  different 
names  or  as  kindred  nations.  In  1  Sam.  80:14 
the  LXX  has  HelsBi  {kheUth-ee%  but  in  the  pro- 
phetio  passages  Kpvreg  (krai^-ies\  of  which  O"^*?^ 
{ker-at/'iheem^  would  be  the  natural  Hebrew  ren- 
dering. Modem  writers  quite  generally  regard  the 
Philistines  as  Cretans. 

The  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  of  David's  guard 
are  quite  probably  supposed  to  have  been  Cretans 
and  Philistines.  This  is  in  itself  quite  probable, 
on  account  of  their  warlike  character  and  of  the 
shelter  which  they  had  given  to  David  in  the  days 
of  Saul  ((;omp.  2  Sam.  15:18);  they  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  six  hundred  Gittites  "from 
Gath."  But  the  names  have  also  been  explained 
as  executioners  (from  ri'lS,  cut,  cut  down,  destroy) 
and  mnners  or  couriers  (from  an  assumed  obsolete 
root  tVb  (peh'Jeth),  analagous  to  thf{paw4ai^to 
escape;  since  "royal  guards  were  employed  as 
executioners  (2  Kings  11:4,  8)  and  as  couriers" 
(1  Kings  14:27,  where  the  Hebrew  for  "guard" 
is  runners,  0^3^'^,  haw-raw-tseem^ 

The  language  of  the  Philistines  is  held  to  have 
been  Semitic.  The  Philistines,  therefore,  must 
have  been  either  Semitic  or  thoroughly  Semitized. 

A  view  which  has  met  with  some  favor  makes 
the  Philistines  Cretan  Pelasgians,  belonging,  of 
course,  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  race.  This 
view  is  brilliantly  presented  by  Lenormant  and 
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Chevallier  {AncietU  HUtory  of  t/ie  Eati),     They 
8ay(i,  128): 

"The  Philistines  had  no  connection  in  their 
origin  with  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  They  were 
neither  of  the  race  of  Ham,  lilie  the  Canaanites, 
nor  of  that  of  Shem,  like  the  Israelites,  but  in 
reality  of  Japhetic  origin.  Closely  related  to  the 
primitive  colonies  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago, 
they  also  belonged  to  that  great  Pelasgic  race 
which  ruled  for  a  time  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  their  name,  Philistine  or  Phil- 


istim,  contains  the  same  essential  elements  as  that 
of  the  Pelasgl" 

The  last  statement  is  true  if  we  regard  the  gtts 
(yof)  of  Pelasgus  as  a  suffix,  like  cus  (-icof ),  remem- 
l>ering  that  the  Latin  0  originally  corresponded  in 
sound  to  the  Greek  F,  and  that  C  was  used  for 
Gains  (Caius),  and  Cn  for  Gnseus  (Cnseus),  down 
to  the  latest  time  (Harper's  Latin  Dict.^  s.  v.  "  C  *") ; 
and  if  we  assume  that  the  n  of  ^"^^  is  a  femi- 
nine sign,  as  in  ^i^^P,  feminine  of  bc^p  (Mitcbeirs 
Ges.,  Beb,  Gram,,  §  80,  2,  b;  Green,  Ileb.  Oram,, 
§196,6). 

According  to  the  view  of  Kiebuhr,  which  has 
been  quite  generally  received,  the  Pelasgi  were 
original  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy.  They 
were  once  "firmly  rooted,  powerful,  and  honorable 
people,"  inhabiting  all  the  countries  from  the  Po 
and  the  Amo  to  the  Bosporus ;  but  in  the  historic 
times  only  isolated  settlements  remained  in  Italy, 
Greece,  the  JSgean  islands,  and  Asia  Minor 
(Smith,  IHct,  of  Greek  and  Bom,  Gcog.,  ii,  566). 
They  were  supposed  to  be  ancestors  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Hellenes  being  one  of  their  tribes.  Their  re- 
ligion was  essentially  Hellenic,  and  their  language 
the  basis  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  (W.  Smith,  Hi»t. 
of  Greece,  p.  14).  In  Pelasgian  times  the  Athe- 
nians were  Pelasgi,  sumamed  Cranai  (Herod.,  8, 44), 
and  the  lonians,  when  they  inhabited  Achoea,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Danaus  and  Xiithus,  were  called 
PeUsgi  .£gialeis,  Pelasgians  of  the  coast  (Id.,  7, 94). 
.fscbylus,  in  his  "Supplices,"  uses  the  terms 


Argive  and  Pelasgian  indiscriminately  (Smith,  Diet 
of  Greek  and  R(m^  Qeog.,  ii,  562,  where  see  more). 
3.  History.  From  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
Lenormant  and  Chevallier  find  (ii,  1 67), "  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  B.  C,  under  Seti  I, 
or  a  little  before  his  time,  a  Pelasgic  navy  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Japhetic  Lybians  invaded  Africa  by  sea,  and  made 
their  first  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
Triton.  .  .  .  From  that  time,  for  many  centuries, 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Philistines  of 
Crete,  the  Sicilians,  the  Sardinians, 
the  Lybians  and  Maxyans  of  Africa, 
in  spite  of  the  distance  of  sea  sepa- 
rating them,  united  in  a  close  confed- 
eration, maintaining  a  constant  inter- 
course, naturally  leading  us  to  suppose 
an  active  reciprocal  commerce,  and 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge  of  navigation.  .  .  .  The  power 
of  the  Lybio-Pelasgic  confederation 
rapidly  increased,  and  was  at  its 
height  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  B.  C."  Under  Rameses  II 
they  reached  the  western  border  of 
the  delta,  and,  with  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Archseans,  they  "nearly  con- 
quered lower  Egypt,  even  beyond 
Memphis,  in  the  reign  of  Mereptah." 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  14tb  cen- 
tury B.  C,  "during  the  reign  of  Ram- 
eses III,  they  abandoned  Crete  and 
threw  themselves  into  Palestine." 
The  Philistines  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children,  riding  in 
rough  cars,  drawn  by  oxen  (id.,  i,  266). 
(1)  In  Palestine.  "They  were  conquered  by 
Rameses  III,  who  destroyed  the  fleet  that  brought 
them;  and  then,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose 
of  this  entire  nation  whom  he  had  captured,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  them  lands  and  apportion 
to  them  the  seacoast  around  Gaza,  Ashdod, 
Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  .  .  .  The  Philis- 
tines, doubtless  reiuforced  by  numerous  parties  of 
emigrants  from  Crete,  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers for  about  a  century,  profiting  by  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  the  cowardly  and 
effeminate  kings  of  the  twentieth  dynasty."  As 
their  army  increased  they  began  to  form  a  navy, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  they  were  able 
to  attack  the  Israelites  and  the  Sidonians  at  once. 
They  oppressed  the  Israelites  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  "About  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  this  oppression,  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier,  but 
in  any  case  about  1209  B.  C,  a  Philistine  fleet  set 
out  from  Ashkelon  and  suddenly  presented  itself 
before  Sidon ;  the  city,  not  being  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense, was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  conquerors 
razed  to  the  ground  the  great  Phoenician  city,  the 
first  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan"  (id.,  i,  172-3). 
If  this  Pelasgic  view  is  correct  the  Philistines 
may  be  compared  to  the  Northmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  name  Palastu  or  Palastar  is  "often 
mentioned"  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Thus 
Rammdn  Nir&ri  III  (812-788  B.  C.)  mentions,  ap- 
parently in  geographical  order,  "  Tyre,  Sidon,  land 
of  Omri  (Israel),  Edom,  Philistia,  as  far  as  the 
great  sea  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun  "  (Schrader, 
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The  Cuneiform  Inscriplions  and  (fie  Old  Testament^ 
i,  206).  Tiglath-pileser  II,  in  734  B.  C,  invaded 
the  Philistine  land  and  took  Gaza  and  Asbkelon 
(Tiele,  Babyhnweh-Auyruche  Oetchichle^  ii,  221, 
226).  Perhaps  in  these  cases  Judab  may  be  in- 
cluded in  PhUistia.  Of  course  Philistia  shared  in 
the  captiyities  of  the  Jews  and  the  descendants  of 
its  people  are  merged  in  the  mixed  population  of 
that  part  of  Syria.  Their  subsequent  history 
oomes  more  properly  after  the  Bible  story. 

(2)  Early  Bible  mentioiL  The  Philistines  are 
first  mentioned  in  G^n.  10:14.  This  passage,  if 
we  refrain  from  critical  conjectures,  shows  that 
their  migrations  began  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
which  is  very  probable,  considering  that  they 
passed  their  meridian  at  so  remote  a  period.  In 
the  days  of  Abraham,  at  least  about  1900  B.  C, 
Gerar  was  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  20: 
2;  sn:32),  and  so  in  the  time  of  Israel  (26:1,  etc.). 
It  is  supposed  that  in  these  chapters  the  name  is 
used  by  anticipation  of  what  was  afterward  known 
as  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  we  speak  of  prehistoric  America  and 
Americans,  meaning  the  land  now  known  as  Amer- 
ica and  its  prehistoric  inhabitants.  Ortainly  the 
pastoral  Philistines  who  dealt  so  uprightly  with 
Abraham  (20:6,  9,  16)  and  who  stood  in  such  fear 
of  so  mild  a  man  as  Isaac  (26:16,  29 ;  comp.  yers. 
20-22X  do  not  much  resemble  the  formidable 
warriors  and  navigators  of  later  times.  That 
Hoses  might  use  the  name  by  anticipation  is 
probable,  since  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the 
Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  obstruct  the 
overland  route  to  the  promised  land  (Exod.  13:17), 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  the  "  sea  of  the 
Philistines  "  (23:81).  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
a  late  arrival,  and  to  have  been  limited  to  those 
frontier  towns  whose  strategic  importance  were 
well  calculated  to  terrify  a  race  of  escaped  slaves 
(comp.  Num.  13:28,  38).  For  they  are  nowhere 
mentioned  among  the  nations  to  be  dispossessed 
by  Israel,  not  even  in  the  farewell  address  of 
Moses  (Deut.  7:1),  nor  in  the  opening  address  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  3:10);  but  their  five  lands  are  men- 
tioned in  the  grant  made  to  Joshua  in  his  last 
days  (13:8).  Whatever  accessions  the  Philistines 
may  have  received,  their  power  always  seems  to 
have  centered  in  the  five  cities,  though  in  their 
strife  for  dominion  they  may  at  times  have  pos- 
sessed other  towns,  particularly  in  the  territory  of 
Dan.  But  with  the  five  cities,  of  course,  are  to 
be  reckoned  the  surrounding  territory  and  villages 
or  "  daughters." 

(8)  Belfttion  to  Ifrael.  In  Judg.  8:a  they  are 
left  to  prove  Israel.  They  flourished  most  from 
the  time  after  Jair,  ac(K)rding  to  the  English 
Bible,  about  1161  B.  C,  to,  we  may  conven- 
iently say,  their  subjugation  by  David,  about  1040 
B.  C. — a  little  over  a  hundred  years.  What  the 
Bible  tells  of  them  during  that  period  may  be  con- 
nected with  Shamfirar,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  and 
Saul  and  David.  The  story  is  of  surpassing  inter- 
est, and  is  best  read  in  the  inimitable  language  of 
the  Bible  itself.  We  give  only  the  merest  outline. 
That  such  a  roan  as  Samson  could  only  **  begin  to 
deliver  Israel,"  argues  that  the  Philistines  were 
of  different  stock  from  the  ordinary  Canaanite 
tribes. 


Shamgar  wrought  temporary  relief  (Judg.  8:81 ; 
comp.  5:6)  agahist  what  may  have  been  an  early 
foraging  expedition,  giving,  by  the  rudeness  of 
his  arm  and  the  rudeness  of  his  weapon,  a  fore- 
taste of  Samson.  After  the  time  of  Jair,  about 
1161  B.  C,  Philistine  gods  begin  to  appear  in 
Israel,  and  the  people  themselves  were  not  far 
away.  A  Philistine  oppression  for  forty  yean 
followed,  partly  relieved  by  Samson.  As  he  seems 
to  have  received  no  support  from  his  countrymen 
(Judg.  15:13),  his  exploits  as  told  in  Jude.,  chaps. 
13-16  belong  rather  to  the  story  of  his  life  than 
to  the  history  of  his  oountiy. 

The  noon  of  Pliili9tine  power  and  the  midnight 
of  IsraeFs  hope  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  the 
ark.  But  the  darkest  night  was  before  the  morn- 
ing. The  ark  fought  its  own  battles  against  the 
Philistines  and  their  gods.  At  the  end  of  the 
forty  years  Samuel,  now  grown  to  manhood  (ac- 
cording to  our  Bible,  aged  about  fifty,  in  about 
1120),  mustered  Israel  at  Mi?spah,  and  by  divine 
help  won  a  great  victory,  which  be  commemorated 
by  the  stone  Ebenezer.  .The  memory  of  Samson 
and  of  the  ark,  and  the  piety  and  valor  of  Samuel 
united  to  awe  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Sam- 
uel, BO  that  Israel  recovered  the  cities  which  they 
had  taken  away. 

In  the  next  war  between  Israel  and  the  Philis- 
tines Israel  was  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  ofifen- 
sive  (1  Sam.  18:4).  The  result  here  too,  by  divine 
assistance,  was  the  decisive  victory  of  Michmash. 
The  next  battle,  another  great  victory  for  Israel, 
was  signalized  by  the  memorable  duel  between 
David  and  Goliath  with  its  momentous  conse- 
quences (chaps.  17,  18).  The  series  of  Philistine 
raids,  which  included  the  attack  on  Keilah  (28:1-18), 
was  interrupted  by  David's  twice  resorUng  to  the 
Philistines  for  shelter  from  8aul*8  hate  (21:10-15 ; 
27:1;  28:2;  29:2-11). 

Saul's  life  went  out  In  the  darkness  of  a  Philis- 
tine victory.  Perhaps  his  known  hostility  to 
David,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  sheltered  the 
latter,  may  have  prevented  them  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  following  SauPs  death. 
At  any  rate  It  was  only  when  he  was  anointed  over 
all  Israel  that  **all  the  Philistines  went  up  to  seek 
David  '*  and  succeeded  in  finding  him,  to  their  cost, 
at  Baal-perazim  (1  Chron.  14:11).  About  seven 
years  after,  1040  B.  C,  he  finally  subdued  them. 
When  in  after  years  they  regained  their  independ- 
ence or  assumed  the  offensive,  they  did  not  at- 
tract much  attention  because  they  had  partly  lost 
their  unique  position  and  had  begun  to  be  merged 
into  the  great  mass  of  Canaanite  and  Arabian 
peoples  and  with  them  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
rising  power  of  Assyria. 

Some  of  the  Philistines  brought  preeenta  and 
tribute  silver  to  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  17:11). 
In  the  days  of  his  son,  Jehoram,  the  Philistines 
united  with  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  in  a 
raid  in  which  they  robbed  the  king  of  his  treas- 
ures, and  even  his  family,  with  the  exception  of 
one  son,  Jehoahaz  (21:16,  17),  or  Ahaziah  (22:1). 
IJzziah  warred  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabiana- 
with  great  success,  so  that  **  he  brake  down  tlie 
wall  of  Qtiihy  and  the  wall  of  Jabnah,  and  the 
wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built  cities  about  Ashdod  and 
among  the    Philistines— and    bis   xume   spread 
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abroad,  even  to  the  entering  in  of  Egypt*' 
(26:6-8).  As  the  distances  from  Jerusalem  down 
to  Ashkelon  and  thence  along  the  coast  to  Pelusium 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  very 
boast  shows  the  reduced  size  of  his  kingdom. 

In  the  troublous  times  under  Ahaz,  the  Philis- 
tines again  assumed  the  aggressive,  invading  the 
part  of  Judah  which  was  near  them. 

Hezekiah  **  smote  the  Philistine  even  unto 
Gaza  **  (2  Kings  18:8),  the  southernmost  of  their 
five  cities.  This  was  yery  likely  connected  with 
his  Egyptian  alliance,  since  Sargon,  in  720  B.  C, 
met  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Gaza  and 
Egypt  (Tiele,  BabyloTUMeh-AsstfrUehe  OeschielUe,  i, 
289, 240).  His  tartan,  or  commander-in-chief,  took 
Ashdod  in  711,  and  Isaiah  (ch.  20)  makes  it  a 
warning  not  against  Judah,  but  against  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia. 

In  Nebemiah^s  time  love  had  so  far  softened 
race  hatred  as  to  cause  great  trouble  (Xeh.  13: 
28,  24).  "From  this  time  the  history  of  the 
Philistines  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the 
neighboring  kingdoms"  (Smith,  Bib.  Dict.)^  and 
the  history  is  mainly  that  of  the  Philistine  coun- 
try. The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  under 
their  title  of  aAXii^vAcM,  are  found  in  1  Mace, 
chaps.  8-5.  They  refer  to  the  land  rather  than  to 
the  people.  In  1  Mace.  8:41,  "the  merchants  of 
the  country,  hearing  the  fame  of  them,  took  silver 
and  gold,  very  much,  with  servants  (niarg.,  *or 
feUen"*)  and  came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  slaves ;  a  power  also  of  Syria 
and  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  joined  them- 
selves unto  them.*'  This  was  in  the  invasion  by 
order  of  Antiochus  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mncca- 
bfBUS,  about  165  B.  G.  To  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines the  remains  of  Seron*s  defeated  army  had 
fled  in  166  B.  G. 

In  1  Mace.  5:66-68,  Judas,  about  163  B.  G., 
invaded  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  especially  at 
Azotus,  "and  after  he  had  pulled  down  their 
altars  and  burned  their  carved  images  with  fire 
and  spoiled  their  cities,  he  returned  to  Judea.*' 

In  Deut  2:23,  the  Gaphtorim  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  Avim  and  dwelt  in  their  stead. 
This  fact  may  give  point  to  the  comparison  in 
Amo6  9:7  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines 
aud  Assyrians;  comp.  Deut  2:9,  12. 

4.  Government.  From  1  Sam.,  ch.  29,  the 
Philistine  form  of  government  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  monarchy  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
five  lords,  which  are  called  ^'^'39  (««*-««'-w^«'»0, 
aaually  in  the  construct  form  ^3*^0  {gaiJ.nay).  Gne 
third  as  often  they  are  called  '3'**T9  {fiaw-rtemf) ; 
"Tltp  (tav-ratt) ;  *^  {9or\  being  a  regular  Hebrew 
word  for  princes.  The  origin  of  the  title  ^"^579 
{»er-aW'neem'\  is  not  certainly  known.  In  1  Kings 
7:80  the  same  sar'-nay  is  used  for  "axles"  (so 
R.  v.),  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  Arabic  hUbwiy 
axle,  pole,  pole  star  is  "metaphorically  prince, 
q.  d.,  the  axis  round  which  a  people  revolve*' 
(RobinsoVs  Ges.,  Jleb.  Z«r.,  s.  v.,  T^O),  or  princeps 
genlia  (Freytag,  Ar,  Lex.),  Gthers  make  D''?^9 
a  dialectic  plural  of  hS  {sar) ;  others  connect  it 
with  Tvpawo^, 


In  the  time  of  Joshua  the  manner  in  which  the 
five  lords  of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  was  some  confederacy  be- 
tween them,  but  it  may  have  been  only  a  union 
growing  out  of  relationship  and  necessity. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Gaza  had  a  kind  of 
headship  among  the  five,  as  it  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned first;  but  its  primacy  cannot  have  been 
very  strongly  marked.  The  ark  was  taken  to 
Ashdod,  Samson  to  Gaza.  Each  town,  of  course, 
had  its  surrounding  territory  with  its  dependent 
towns  and  vUlages  (Tj^'J??!!!  v^T^9,  Josh.  16: 
45-47).  In  the  days  of  Alexander  Jannsus  (B.  G. 
104-78),  Gaza  was  strong  enough  to  have  ten 
thousand  native  troops  in  the  field  besides  two 
thousand  mercenaries.  It  had  also  a  senate  of 
five  hundred  (Josepbus,  Ant.^  xiii,  13,  §  3). 

5.  Belig^ion.  The  Philistines  were  a  thor- 
oughly religious  people.  Sometimes,  at  least, 
they  carried  their  idols  into  battle  (2  Sam.  5:21) 
and  thev  proclaimed  their  victories  in  the  **  house 
of  their'idols  *'  (1  Sam.  81:9). 

Their  national  god  was  Dagon  (1^*7,  a  diminu- 
tive  of  y^^  fish),  "  represented  with  the  hands  and 
face  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish**  (5:4). 
To  his  temple  they  carried  the  captive  ark  (5:2), 
and  to  him  they  ofTered  thanksgiving  when  they 
had  taken  Samson  (Judg.  16:23,  24). 

They  also  worshiped  Astoreth  (1  Sam.81:10).  The 
Venus  Urania  (jJ  ovpaviif  *  Kf^podlrrf^  Herod.,  i,  105) 
whose  temple  in  Ashkelon  was  plundered  by  the 
Scythians  in  the  course  of  their  twenty-eight 
years*  occupation  of  "Asia,**  which  terminated  596 
B.  G.,  is  quite  reasonably  identified  with  Astoreth 
or  Ishtar.  This  temple  was  reputed  the  oldest 
of  all  the  temples  of  the  goddess  (Uerod.,  1.  c). 

There  was  also  at  Ekron  a  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
zebub  (^Wbra,  lord  of  flies;  comp.  (Zfvc) 
•An-(J//woc,  Pans.,  5,  14  §  2),  who  was  suflSciently 
well  known  as  the  "  god  of  Ekron  **  to  attract  the 
patronage  of  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  1 :2,  sq.).  His  name 
became  the  Greek  Beelzebub,  "  the  prince  of  the 
devils**  (Matt.  12:24).— W.  H. 

PHILOL^OOnS  (Gr.  ^iWXoyo^,  JiUol'^^, 
fond  of  talk\  a  Ghristian  at  Rome  to  whom  St. 
Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  16:15).  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, and  bishop  of  Sinope.  His  name  is  found 
in  the  Columbarium  "of  the  freedmen  of  Livia 
Augusta  '*  at  Rome,  which  Ehows  that  there  was  a 
Philologus  connected  with  the  imperial  household 
at  the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias. 

PHILOSOPHY  (Gr.  (^ikoao^'ia,ja-o%^f-te^^ 
iove  of  vn8dom\  used  in  the  Greek  writings  of 
either  zeal  for,  or  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  **  Once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  theology,  or  rather  theosophy,  of  cer- 
tain Jewish-Christian  ascetics,  which  busied  itself 
with  refined  and  speculative  inquiries  into  the 
nature  and  classes  of  angels,  into  the  ritual  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  regulations  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion respecting  practical  life  **  (Col.  2:8)  (Thayer's 
Grimrn*8  Or.-Eng.  Lex.), 

PHINEHAS  (Heb.  Cnj"^,  pee-nekh-aws', 
mouth  of  hrau). 
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L  Orandson  of  Aaron,  and  son  of  Eleazar 
by  his  wife,  "one  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel" 
(Exod.  6:26).  He  first  appears  in  Scripture  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  the  hcentious  idolatry,  where 
his  zeal  and  action  secured  the  cessation  of  the 
plague  that  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num.  25: 
7-11),  B.  C.  1171.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  special  approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a 
promise  that  the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his 
family  forever  (vers.  10-18).  He  was  appointed 
to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition  by  which 
the  Midianites  were  destroyed  (31:6).  Seven  years 
later  he  also  headed  the  party  who  were  dispatched 
from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against  the  altar  which 
the  trans- Jordanic  tribes  were  reported  to  have 
built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  22:13-82).  In  the  parti- 
tion of  the  country  he  received  an  allotment  of  his 
own — ^a  hill  on  Mount  Ephraim  which  bore  his 
name — Gibeath-Pinechas.  Here  his  father  was 
buried  (24:83).  Phinehas  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  the  Korahites,  or  Korhites  (1  CHiron. 
9:20).  After  the  death  of  Eleazar  he  became 
high  priest  (the  third  of  the  series),  in  which  ca- 
pacity be  is  introduced  as  giving  the  oracle  to 
the  nation  during  the  whole  struggle  with  the 
Benjamites  on  the  matter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  20:28). 
The  verse  which  closes  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the 
death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to 
Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  great 
resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at 
Awertah^  four  miles  S.  E.  of  Nabltn. 

Character.  The  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
presents  Phinehas  as  an  ardent  and  devoted  priest, 
while  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (106:80,  81)  he  is  com- 
memorated in  the  identical  phrase  which  is  con- 
secrated forever  by  its  use  in  reference  to  the 
great  act  of  faith  of  Abraham — "  that  was  counted 
to  him  for  riffhteoitsneu  unto  all  generations  for 
evermore"  (comp.  Gen.  15:6;  Rom.  4:8). 

2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (l  Sam.  1:8  ;  2:34  ;  4:4, 
11,  17,  19;  14:8).  Phinehas  was  killed  with  his 
brother  by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark  was  cap- 
tured, B.  C.  about  1050. 

3.  A  Levite  of  Ezra's  time  (Ezra  8:33),  unless 
the  meaning  be  that  Eleazar  was  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Phinehas. 

PHLE'GON  (Gr.  ^T^yow.fi^g'.one,  burning),  a 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  salutations 
(Rom.  16:14).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  states  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop  of 
Marathon. 

PHCE^E.     See  Phebk. 

PHCENPCE.    SeePHENicE. 

PH(ENI'CIA,PH(ENrCIANS.  LName. 

Phoenicia  is  a  Greek  name,  ^tviiuf  {foy-iie«^-kay\ 
not  easily  written  in  Hebrew  and  not  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  In  Dr.  Delitzscli's  Hebrew 
Kew  Testament  the  name  of  the  country  (4>6iv<w7, 
Acts  1 1:19 ;  16:8 ;  21:2)  is  NJipi:"'?),  and  that  of  the 
harbor  (♦oZv^f,  Acts  27:12)  is  C?''?'^.  (The  abbre- 
viations in  parentheses  refer  to  authorities  given 
at  close  of  article.) 

In  mythology  Phoenix  was  brother  of  the  re- 
nowned Cadmus  and  son  of  Agenor,  the  son  of  the 
sea  god  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Libya,  who  may 


represent  Africa.  According  to  Buttman,  Agenor*s 
real  name  was  C^ihnas,  whence  "Canaan"  (S.  B. 
M..  s.  V.  '*  Agenor ; "  and  see  Canaanitks).  Thus 
Phoenicia  would  be  the  land  of  Phoenix,  as  we 
may  still  speak  of  the  land  of  Israel  or  land  of 
Moab,  after  so  many  changes  both  of  masters  and 
people. 

<kivL^  also  means  purple ;  but  if  ^rnaau  (-f<>>,- 
X^eig)  is  from  ^tvdg  (blood  red),  from  ^<h«f  (mur- 
der), from  Homer's  Ittc^vov  (slew)  (so  L.  and  S.), 
it  may  be  safest  to  derive  the  name  Phoenicia  from 
0<Mvif,  the  date  palm  (R,  1.).  It  will  then  signify 
the  land  of  Palms,  like  Palmyra  or  Palmyrene.    • 

2.  Country.  A  narrow  strip  of  coastland,  ex- 
tending from  Mount  Casius  {Mel  Krtuid)  to  Car- 
mel,  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  walled  in  on 
the  east  by  Mount  Bargylus  and  by  Lebanon,  which 
rises  from  six  or  eight  to  nine  or  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Length  of  coast,  two  hundred  miles;  breadth, 
from  two  to  thirty-five,  usually  not  more  than  half 
the  latter.  Thus  four  thousand  square  miles  is  a 
"liberal  estimate"  (R.,  2^.  In  size  and  shape 
Phoenicia  a  little  resemblea  New  York  State,  east 
of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  George.  In  surface  it 
was  somewhat  like  Chili.  In  combination  of  di- 
minutive size  with  far-reaching  influence  it  re- 
minds us  of  Athens,  Venice,  or  England.  The 
mountain  wall,  with  spurs  reaching  down  to  the 
sea,  warded  ofT  invasion  and  prevented  the  coun- 
try from  being  made  a  thoroughfare  for  armies. 
Yet  "  Phoenicia  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  offered  the 
readiest  route  for  the  interchange  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  Asia  and  Europe  "  (R.,  9). 

3.  Origin  of  the  People.  According  to  Gen. 
10:6, 16-18,  and  to  the  account  of  the  Phoenicians 
themselves,  as  told  by  (heir  descendants  and  St. 
Augustine,  they  were  descended  from  Canaan,  the 
son  of  Ham,  and  hence  akin  to  Chish  and  Mizreim, 
or  Egypt  (L.  and  C,  ii,  144).  But  it  is  quite  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Phoenicians  of  history 
were  of  Semitic  race,  and  had  displaced  or  sub- 
jected the  original  Canaanites  (R.,  20 ;  S.  G.,  s.  v. 
"Phoenicia"). 

At  any  rate  Tynan,  Arabian,  and  Babylonian 
tradition  agree  that  the  Canaanites  at  firat  lived 
near  their  Cushite  kindred  on  the  Arabian  shore 
of  the  Erythnean  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf,  near  the 
modem  el-Katif.  Here  in  Pliny*8  day  was  a 
land  of  Canaan.  Hereabout  were  islands  named 
Tyrus  (or  Tylus)  and  Aradus  (Strabo,  xvi,  8,  4), 
possibly  the  Bahrein  islands  of  our  day,  with  "  tem- 
ples similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians  "  (Huren, 
ResearcIieSf  ii,  46,  English  Translation);  and  the 
inhabitants  claimed  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  Phoenicia 
as  their  own  colonies  (L.  and  C,  ii,  144 ;  S.  G.,  ii, 
607,  608). 

Driven  west,  whether  by  earthquakes  (Justin, 
xviii,  8),  by  hostile  nelghbore  (Babylonian  and 
Arabian  accounts),  or  by  the  inroads  of  Japhetic 
Aryans  between  2500  and  2400  B.  C.  (L.  and  C, 
ii,  144, 146),  they  journeyed  westward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean seacoast.  "For  a  thousand  years — 
from  the  14th  century  to  the  4  th  century  B.  C." — 
and  we  might  go  fartlier  back  and  say  two  thou- 
sand— "  a  great  and  remarkable  nation,  separate 
from  all  others,  with  striking  and  peculiar  chiEU-ao- 
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teristica,  occupied  the  region  in  question,  drew 
upon  itself  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
played  a  most  important  part  in  history  '*  (R.,  22, 
23). 

4.  History.  Phoenician  history  naturally  falls 
into  two  grand  diYisions :  1.  The  time  of  compara- 
tive independence ;  2.  The  time  of  absorption  into 
great  empires. 

(1)  Comparative  independenoe.  For,  being  ^'con- 
fined to  their  narrow  coast  territory,  and  prevented 
by  more  powerful  nations  from  sprcMuiing  inland. . . 
the  Sidonians '' — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
PhoBnidans  generally — "  could  rise  neither  to  polit- 
ical nor  to  military  importance.  It  was  even  im- 
possible for  them  to  preserve  their  independence 
or  to  aspire  to  any  other  condition  than  a  limited 
and  subordinate  autonomy,  for  at  nearly  every 
period  of  their  history  we  find  that  they  were  vas- 
sals to  a  superior  power**  (L.  and  C,  ii,  156,  157). 
But  their  vassalage  left  them  free  to  do  what  they 
were  best  able  to  do,  and  perhaps  even  aided  them 
in  doing  it.  It  drove  them  to  the  sea,  and  thus 
made  them  for  a  long  time  masters  of  the  whole 
world  of  commerce  and  navigation.  We  might  set 
the  real  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  Phoenicia 
at  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  who  connected 
it  with  the  mainland  and  brought  it  under  Greek 
influence  (see  farther  on).  But  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption commenced  earlier,  with  Assyria.  We 
may,  therefore,  with  considerable  justice  as  well  as 
convenience,  make  our  first  grand  division  of  Phoe- 
nician history,  that  of  comparative  independence, 
or  at  least  of  individuality,  end  with  the  beginning 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  B.  C.  598. 

This  part  of  the  history  is  naturally  divided  into 
five  periods : 

(a)  The  Oriental  period,  already  mentioned,  to 
perhaps  B.  0.  2850  (L.  and  C,  ii,  149),  though  ac- 
cording  to  the  careful  researches  of  Her^otus 
Tyre  was  founded  B.  C.  2750  (Hd.,  ii,  43). 

(6)  The  Canaanite  period  to  the  rise  of  Sidon — 
we  may  say  B.  0.  1650. 

(c)  The  Sidonian  period  (Egyptian  supremacy), 
from  about  1650  (L.  and  C,  ii,  160)  to  the  capture 
of  Sidon  by  the  Philistinis  (q.  v.),  B.  C.  1209. 

(d)  The  Tyrian  period,  which  may  be  held  to 
dose  with  the  submission  to  Ashur-nazir-pal,  B.  C. 
about  870  (Geo.  Smith,  Hisi,  of  Anyria^  p.  43). 

(e)  The  Assyrian  period,  to  the  beginning  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  B.  C.  598. 

The  final  fall  of  Phoenicia  as  a  commercial  power 
in  the  world  was  brought  about  by  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Yasco  da  Gama  in  1498,  which  naturally  diverted 
trade  from  Tyre,  and  by  the  capture  of  Tyre  by 
the  Turks  in  1516.  The  career  of  Phoenicia  will 
thus  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  four  thou- 
sand years,  according  to  the  date  assigned  to  found- 
ing of  Tyre. 

(a)  The  Oriental  period,  and  the  original  home 
in  and  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  b^n  already 
mentioned. 

(6)  The  Canaanite  period.  Phoenician  hi«tory 
for  the  Canaanite  period,  and  partly  for  the  Sido- 
nian also,  belongs  rather  under  the  names  of  the 
separate  tribes — Sidonians,  HrrriTis,  Arkites, 
SiNiTES,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  Hamathitks,  and 
PER1ZZ1TE8  (qq.  vv.).    The  Northern  Hittites  were 


an  organized  nation,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent 
were  the  Sidonians.  The  other  cities  had  each  its 
independent  king,  and  they  hardly  formed  alliances 
even  in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy.  The 
Hivites,  however,  seem  to  have  had  a  more  repub- 
lican form  of  government  (L.  and  C,  ii,  149-161). 

(c)  The  Sidonian  period.  The  Phoenician  na- 
tion sprung  from  a  union  of  the  Sidonians  with 
the  Arvadites  and  Zemarites  (i<l.,  151),  or  of  Sldo- 
ni&ns,  Arvadites,  and  Tyrians  (id.,  152). 

The  Shepherds,  who  ruled  Egypt,  according  to 
the  received  account,  for  the  tive  hundred  and 
eleven  years  ending  B.  0.  1530  (Lb.,  pp.  8,  6), 
were  a  Syrian  horde — Phoenicians  or  Canaanites, 
according  to  Hanetho,  and  they  were  under  Hittite 
leadership  (L.  and  C,  ii,  155).  Some,  with  Ewald, 
suppose  that  it  was  the  Shepherd  kings  of  Avaris 
who,  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic  writing,  formed 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters,  "  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  other  alphabets  of  the  world." 
The  invention  spread  rapidly  over  Canaan,  **  and 
from  the  testimony  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions  it  is  now  certain  that  all  these  nations  were 
in  possession  of  alphabetical  writing  at  the  time 
when  the  Egyptians,  after  expelling  the  Shepherds 
from  their  country,  and  having  in  their  turn  be- 
come conquerors  under  the  first  of  the  Amenho- 
teps  and  Thothmes,  took  possession  of  Syria"  (L. 
and  C,  ii,  156). 

Most  of  the  Canaanites,  including  the  Hittites, 
sought  subsistence  or  dominion  on  land ;  but  those 
whom  we  usually  call  Phoenicians,  the  Sidonians 
and  their  neighbors,  turned,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  sea.  Repressed  in  agriculture,  statesmanship, 
and  war,  they  enjoyed  in  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion not  only  preeminence  but  monopoly.  They 
had  no  predecessors  known  to  us,  and  for  many 
centuries  no  rivals. 

No  monuments  give  us  the  chronology  of  the 
busy  commercial  life  of  the  Sidonian  period.  But 
all  classical  writers,  whether  drawing  from  Greek 
or  Phoenician  sources,  agree  "  in  placing  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Sidon,  its  most  extended  commerce  and  longest 
voyages,  precisely  during  the  centuries  when . . . 
the  Sidonians  were  under  the  political  supremacy 
of  Eirypt.  The  seat  of  the  principal  Sidonian  trade 
was  then  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
where  no  rival  navy  yet  existed "  (L.  and  C,  ii, 
161  and  162).  This  was  during  *'the  18th,  1 9th, 
and  20th  dynasties — from  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
till  the  end  of  the  13th  century  B.  C."  (id.,  160) 
Though  some  of  the  Phoenician  cities  made  occar 
sional  revolts,  Sidon  and  Gebal  stood  fast  to  Egypt, 
from  which  they  probably  received  special  favor, 
in  consideration  of  their  maritime  services. 

During  this  period  the  Sidonians  founded  Citium 
in  Cyprus,  also  Itanum  (or  Itanus)  in  Crete.  The 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  (id.,  163) 
at  least  (R.,  87)  was  commercially  a  Sidonian  lake. 
There  were  Sidonian  establishments  at  various 
places  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  from  Rhodes  to  Thasos  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
where  Herodotus  saw  and  admired  their  mining 
works  a  thousand  years  later  (Hd.,  6, 47).  Thence 
they  entered  the  Black  Sea,  following  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  till  they  reached  Ck>lchi8,  famed  for 
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the  Golden  Fleece.  From  these  regions  they 
brought  the  gold  of  the  Colchlans  and  Arincas- 
plans,  the  tin  of  the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians, 
who  llYed  by  the  eastern  Caucasus,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  lead  and  silver  from  the  same 
region ;  from  the  Chalybes,  in  what  was  afterward 
Pontus,  excellent  bronze,  refined  iron,  and,  above 
all,  steel  (L.  and  C,  ii,  168). 

We8tward  they  coveted  Epirus,  Southern  Italy, 
and  Sicily.  Egypt,  of  course,  was  one  of  their 
principal  markets  and  the  home  of  many  of  their 
merchants.  Thence  they  proceeded  west  to  Hippo 
and  the  neighboring  Cambe,  where  Carthage  was 
afterward  built. 

These  five  centuries  of  Egyptian  sway  were  the 
palmy  days  of  the  eldest-bom  of  Canaan,  Sidon 
(Gen.  10:15),  which  was  able  to  furnish  ships  for 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  religious  horror  of  the 
sea;  and  which  thus  maintained  supremacy  over 
the  maritime  towns  except  Gebal,  the  classical 
Byblus  (L.  and  C,  ii,  164).  This  period  of  pros- 
perity closed  with  the  rise  of  the  Pelasgian  naval 
power  and  the  capture  of  Sidon,  B.  C.  about  1209, 
by  the  Philistines  (q.  t.). 

The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel  must  have 
driven  a  host  of  refugees  to  Sidon.  With  this 
event  some  connect  the  founding  of  Sidonian  col- 
onies, beginning  with  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  received  tradition,  was  founded  by 
Cadmus,  B.  C.  about  1318  or  1267  (Gr.  ii,  86). 

(d)  The  Tyrian  pxriod,  nearly  five  centuries, 
to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  lY  (2  Kings 
17:8)  and  Sargon  II  (Isa.  20:1),  B.  C.  725-720. 

**  After  having  been  masters  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Syria  " — besides  the  Hittite  kingdom,  which  in 
B.  C.  1260,  in  addition  to  Northern  Syria,  included 
almost  all  Asia  Minor  (Lb.,  pi  iv)— **  the  Canaan- 
ites  had  found  themselves,  during  the  14th  and 
18th  centuries  B.  C,  successively  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  enemies,  who  deprived  them  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory.  The  Hebrews  had  con- 
quered Palestine,  the  Philistines  had  destroyed 
Sidon;  on  the  north  the  Aramaeans  had  retaken 
Hamath,  and  either  subjugated  or  destroyed  the 
Canaanitish  people  who  occupied  it,  thus  separa- 
ting the  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Lebanon  from 
the  Hittites  of  the  Aroanus  and  of  the  lower  Oron- 
tes"(L.  andC,  ii,  174). 

These  misfortunes  consolidated  the  Phoenician 
nation.  The  fall  of  Sidon  is  followed  by  a  half 
century  of  darkness ;  and  when  the  light  of  his- 
tory dawns  again  we  see  a  new  order  of  things, 
with  Tyre  at  the  head.  Its  king  was  called  "  king 
of  the  Sidonians  "  (not "  king  of  Sidon  "),  and  with 
the  assistance  of  deputies  from  the  other  towns  he 
**  decided  all  business  respecting  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Phopnicia,  its  commerce  and  its  colonies, 
concluded  foreign  treaties,  and  disposed  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  confederation" 
(id.,  1 75).  The  separate  towns  retained  their  an- 
cient form  of  self-government,  "  a  limited  monar- 
chy controlled  by  assemblies  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  citizens,  and  by  privy  councils  of 
priests  and  magistrates  who  possessed  great  influ- 
ence "  (id.,  ib.). 

The  Greek  seas  were  lost  and  the  PhcBnician 
settlements  in  those  regions  were  almost  all  de- 
stroyed.   The  Phoenicians,  therefore,  turned  west- 


ward along  the  ooast  of  Africa.  Utica  (founded 
B.  C.  1158)  and  the  neighboring  settlements  were 
made  the  starting  points  from  which  they  discov- 
ered Spain,  and  founded  Gades  (Cadiz)  a  few  years 
after  Utica.  To  the  land  of  the  Turti,  or  Turde- 
tani,  they  transferred  the  name  Tharsis,  **  primi- 
tively applied  to  a  part  of  Italy,  the  country  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians**  (id.,  177);  Southern 
Spain  or  Bastica  thus  became  Tarshish  (Tartes- 
sus).  There  the  Phoenicians  traded  for  **  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead**  (Ezek.  27:12),  gold,  cinnabar, 
honey,  wax,  and  pitch.  A  little  before  B.  C.  1100 
they  took  possession  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  They 
also  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  Sicily,  which  in 
the  15th  century  B.  C.  had  belonged  to  the  Lybio- 
Pelasgio  federation.  They  established  factories 
on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  where  they  found  wool, 
copper,  and  argentiferous  lead. 

By  her  colonies,  founded  in  the  12th  and  11th 
centuries  B.  C,  Tyre  rivaled  Sidon  of  old.  And, 
overlooking  the  slaughter  of  her  kin  by  the  Israel- 
ites, she  now  turned  to  Israel  as  an  ally  against 
their  common  foes,  the  Philistines  in  the  south 
and  the  Aramaeans  in  the  north. 

The  time  was  propitious  for  the  formation  of  a 
great  Syrian  state.  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  quies- 
cent, and  had  Israel  remained  undivided  and 
grown  strong  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cap- 
Uvities  could  not  have  happened. 

The  alliance  of  Hiram  I  with  David  (from  B.  C. 
1061)  was  continued  by  Abibaal,  who  began  to  reign 
1028 ;  and  Tyre  saw  both  Aramaeans  and  Philis- 
tines  subdued  by  David.  The  Tyrian  annals  place 
the  taking  of  Troy  at  B.  C.  1028  (L.  and  C,  ii,  181). 
If  we  accept  the  date  usually  given,  B.  C.  1184, 
some  other  dates  will  require  readjustment 

Hiram  II,  the  friend  of  Solomon,  was  a  great 
builder,  and  by  his  architectural  works  "  entirely 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  city  *'  (id.,  ib.).  The 
joint  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Ophir  is  mentioned 
1  Kings  9:26-28;  10:22.  Hiram  died  994;  his 
son,  Baleazar,  reigned  seven  years  to  987 ;  his  son, 
Abdashtoreth,  the  last  of  his  line,  fell  in  978,  per- 
haps by  the  influence  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  a  hand  in  dividing  the  sovereignty  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  11:40).  After  half  a  century  of 
confusion,  which  synchronized  with  the  reigns  of 
the  houses  of  Jeroboam  and  Baasha,  Ethbaal, 
a  priest  of  Astoreth,  established  a  new  dynasty 
in  B.  C.  937.  His  daughter,  Jezebel,  was  well 
known  as  the  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (16: 
81).  Her  religious  zeal  established  a  Phoenician 
influence  '*  which  lasted  in  Israel  till  the  death  of 
Joram  in  886,  and  in  Judah  till  the  accession  of 
Joash,  B.  C.  879"  (L.  and  C,  ii,  184). 

About  the  time  of  JezebePs  marriage  to  Ahab, 
Kamm&n-niriri  II  (according  to  George  Smith, 
Hist,  of  AMyriOy  p.  6),  B.  C.  918-891,  began  to 
restore  the  power  of  Assyria  (T.,  1,  167,  168), 
which  had  greatly  declined  since  the  days  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  I,  B.  C.  1120-1100.  The  Assyrians 
again  appeared  in  the  west,  but  were  bought  off 
from  the  Phoenician  cities  by  submission  and  pres- 
ents. 

Ethbaal  died  B.  C.  894.  His  son,  Baaleazar, 
reigned  seven  years  to  888,  and  his  son,  Mathan, 
nine  years  to  879  (L.  and  C,  ii,  186).  Ashur-naxir- 
pal  in  his  western  expediticui;  B.  C.  870  (G.  Smith, 
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H.o/A.y  48X  received  presents  from  Tyre,  SidoD, 
and  Gebal  (T.,  i,  176). 

Sixty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraolids, 
which  latter  event  was  eighty  years  after  the  fall 
of  Troy — hence,  according  to  Tyrian  authorities, 
B.  C.  8*63,  but,  acoordmg  to  the  Greeks,  B.  G.  1044 
— the  Phoenicians  lost  their  last  possession  in  the 
^Mrades. 

Mathan*s  son  and  successor  was  the  classic  Pyg- 
malion, whose  sister,  Elissa,  the  Dido  of  Vii^ 
founded  Carthage,  B.  C.  872  (L.  and  C.,  ii,  186) 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.  C. 
218,  Carthase  controlled  all  the  north  African 
coast  west  of  the  Syrtis  Major  and  more  than  half 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Pygmalion,  who  reigned  at  Tyre  forty  years,  to 
B.  C.  882,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  over- 
lordship  of  Assyria.  But  this  "  in  no  way  injured 
the  maritime  power  of  the  PhoBnicians."  The 
weakness  of  Greece  and  an  alliance  with  the  Pe- 
lasgic  Tyrrhenians  put  them  again  in  possession 
of  the  trade  between  Greece  and  the  East  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years;  from  B.  C.  824  to  786  they 
even  dominated  the  Archipelago  (L.  and  C.,  187, 
188). 

(e)  Thk  Assyrian  period,  to  the  beginning  of 
Kebuchadnezzar^s  siege,  B.  C.  598. 

The  period  of  Tyrian  supremacy  closed  with  the 
siege  of  insular  Tyre,  begun  by  Shalmaneser  IV 

B.  0.  725,  and  relinquished  by  Sargon  II  in  720 
(R.,  137,  139).  Though  the  siege  was  unsuccess- 
ful, it  gave  the  other  Phoenician  cities  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  oflP  the  yoke  of  Tyre.  Their 
readiness  to  do  so,  to  welcome  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror, and  even  to  furnish  ships  for  the  fight 
against  Tyre,  was  too  great  to  be  explained  by 
mere  terror.  It  argues  at  least  great  jealousy  of 
the  queen  city,  and  perhaps  a  feeling  that  they 
were  heavily  taied  to  support  her  splendor  (L.  and 

C,  ii,  191,  192). 

The  decline  of  Phoenician  individuality,  the 
merging  of  Phoenicia  in  Syria,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Assyria.  *'  Assyria  was  a  great,  cen- 
tndized  monarchy.  She  had  existed  for  little 
short  of  six  centuries'* — in  a  certain  sense  we 
might  say  over  eleven  centuries,  since  Tiele  (i,  188) 
dates  the  priest-king  Ishm^dagan,  B.  C.  1840 — 
**  and  had  been  a  conquering  state  for  four  hun- 
dred years  or  more.  Her  main  attention  had  been 
turned  for  four  or  five  hundred  years  to  the  train- 
ing of  her  soldiers  and  the  bringing  of  her  military 
SjTBiem  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  She 
had  long  had  a  standing  army.  She  had  drilled, 
trained,  and  disciplined  her  troops  with  an  un- 
wearied, unflagging  spirit ;  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  various  arms  of  the  service,  had  separated  the 
several  arms,  and  had  advanced  each  to  a  high 
decree  of  efficiency  "  (R.,  181). 

Such  a  machine  could  not  fail  to  become  an  en- 
gine of  tyranny  and  extortion  (Nah.  8:1).  The 
result  was  a  growing  tendency  to  populanr  out- 
breaks against  the  Assyrian  governors.  But  re- 
sistance was  in  general  useless,  and  Phoenicia  was 
probably  wise  in  consenting  to  buy  peace  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Assyrian  power 
would  protect  land  traffic;  and  thus,  under  the 
shadow  of  Assyria,  Phoenicia  prospered  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half  (B.  C.  870-727)  (R.  184),  as 


we  may  see  from  the  warning  of  Isa.  28:2-18, 
written  B.  C.  about  700. 

It  is  likely  that  the  final  rupture  grew  out  of  the 
Assyrian  policy  of  gradually  absorbing  dependent 
kingdoms,  and  making  them  parts  of  a  great  As- 
syrian kingdom.  The  Phoenician  cities,  having 
no  union,  were  overpowered  separately,  though 
**  Tyre,  Arvad,  and  perhaps  Gebal  *'  retiUned  their 
native  kings  even  under  Ashur-banipal  (R.,  145, 
146).  We  may  be  s^re  that  the  last  century  of 
Assyrian  sway  was  a  century  of  outrage  and 
trouble. 

The  last  Phoenician  governor  in  the  Assyrian 
eponym  canon  seems  to  belong  to  B.  C.  687  (R., 
149).  In  688  the  Medes  beleaguered  Nineveh, 
and  about  the  same  time  hordes  of  Scythians 
began  to  pour  down  from  the  north.  The  Phoeni- 
cian cities  had  to  unite  in  self-defense,  and  to  act 
for  themselves.  The  period  of  Phoenician  inde- 
pendence which  followed  (B.  C.  680-598  or  585) 
was  a  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  particu- 
larly for  Tyre,  which  assumed  the  headship,  **  and 
shortly  rose  to  the  highest  point  of  her  greatness,'* 
and  made  her  commercial  influence  felt  to  the 
ends  of  the  known  world  (R.,  150).  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
which  **has  been  felt  by  all  the  historians  of 
Phoenicia  to  be  a  document  of  priceless  value, 
and  to  form  the  basis  on  which  all  attempts  to 
realize  the  true  condition  of  things  at  this  period 
must  rest  ^  (id.,  ib. ;  and  for  an  excellent  accotmt 
of  Tyrian  traffic  at  this  time,  see  id.,  154-164). 

(2)  Time  of  ftbtorption.  The  second  part  of 
Phoenician  history  is  conveniently  divided  into 
seven  periods : 

(a)  Babylonian,  to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  538. 

(6)  Persian,  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.  C.  832. 

(c)  Helfenic,  to  the  Roman  conquest,  B.  C.  69. 

{d)  Roman,  to  the  conquest  by  the  caliph  Omar, 
A.  D.  688. 

(e)  First  Mohammedan  (Saracen),  to  the  sur- 
render of  Tyre  to  the  Cioisaders,  A.  D.  1124. 

(/)  Christian,  to  the  abandonment  of  Tyre, 
after  the  taking  of  Ptolemals  (Acre)  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, A.  D.  1291.      . 

ig)  Second  Mohammedan  (Egyptian  and  Turk- 
ish), to  the  present  time. 

(a)  Babtlonian  Period  to  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  538.  On  the  fall  of  Assyria 
the  nations  of  Palestine  sought  to  recover  their 
independence.  Jchoiaklm  of  Judah  rebelled  in 
602  (according  to  Oxford  Bible,  600),  and  Ethbaal 
II,  of  Tyre,  a  few  years  later.  Nebuchadnezzar 
laid  siege  to  Tyre,  B.  C.  598.  The  city  on  the 
mainland  fell  after  a  considerable  time,  but  the 
island  city  held  out  for  thirteen  years,  to  B.  C. 
585.  Then  it  probably  surrendered,  though  we 
have  no  direct  account  of  the  event  (R.,  178).  At 
any  rate,  Tyre  was  afterward  a  dependency  of 
Babylon.  Her  commerce  dwindled,  her  mainland 
city  lay  in  ruins  till  the  time  of  Alexander;  the 
supremacy  passed  to  Sidon.  Yet  the  Phoenicians 
.seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  fared  quite  well,  for 
when  the  final  troubles  of  Babylon  came  they 
made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  her  yoke. 

But  they  prudently  conciliated  Egypt  also.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  Necho  II  (2  Kings  28:29-85) 
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that  a  picked  band  of  Phoenician  sailors  circum- 
navigated Africa  about  B.  G.  600,  sailing  out  by 
the  Red  Sea  and  returning  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  nearly  three  years.  For  fuller  ac- 
counts of  this  wonderful  voyage  we  must  refer  to 
Hd.  4,  42;  Gr.,  iii,  283-289;  R.,  176-180. 

About  B.  0.  670  the  Phoenician  coast  came 
under  the  power  of  A  pries  (Pharaoh-Hophra,  Jer. 
44:30).  This  was  followed  by  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
invasion  of  Egypt,  which  brought  peace  to  western 
Asia  for  thirty  years. 

(b)  Persian  Period  to  the  conquest  of  Persia 
by  Alexander,  B.  G.  832.  With  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  638,  Phoenicia  became 
part  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  relations  of 
Phoenicia  to  Persia  were,  on  the  whole,  pleasant. 
The  fidelity  of  Phoenicia  insured  to  Persia  the 
possession  of  Cyprus,  and  the  great  king  must 
depend  on  Phoenician  ships  for  his  naval  battles, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  obligations  to  Phoenician 
trade  by  land  and  sea.  Thus  the  Phoenicians 
were  strong  enough  in  Persian  favor  to  beg  off 
from  fighting  against  their  children,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, even  at  the  request  of  so  willful  a 
monarch  as  Cambyses.  *^  Persia  owed  to  her 
Phoenician  ally  the  glory  of  recovering  complete 
possession  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  being  accepted 
as  a  final  arbiter  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the 
Greeks  "(R,,  206). 

After  the  independence  of  Egypt,  B.  C.  about 
406,  Phoenicia  sided  with  Evagoras  (B.  C.  about 
890-380),  took  part  hi  the  general  revolt  of  the 
West  ('*  War  of  the  Satraps,"  B.  C.  862),  and 
revolted,  in  alliance  with  Egypt  (B.  C.  862).  Sidon 
was  destroyed  through  the  treachery  of  its  king; 
but  during  the  eighteen  years  of  peace  (351-833) 
which  closed  the  Persian  dominion  it  was  rebuilt, 
and  became  flourishing. 

(e)  Hellenic  Period  to  the  Roman  conquest 
(B.  C.  332-69),  Phoenicia  being,  however,  under 
Tigranes  of  Armenia  (83-69).  The  details  of  Alex- 
ander's memorable  siege  and  capture  of  insular 
Tyre  (January  to  July,  332),  belong  rather  to  the 
special  history  of  Tyre,  or  the  biography  of  Alex- 
ander. The  siege  left  the  city  **  half  burned,  half 
ruined,  and  almost  wholly  without  inhabitants ;  " 
**  but  the  advantages  of  the  site,  and  the  energy 
of  the  people,  who  flocked  back  to  it  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  raised  it  again,  with  no  long 
space,  to  the  position  of  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
community '  ■  (R.,  236). 

Tyre  recovered  in  about  eighteen  years  and  re- 
sumed the  headship  of  Phoenicia ;  but,  having  lost 
its  insular  position,  it  became  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing armies,  especially  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
till  B.  C.  198,  when  the  preponderance  of  Syria 
was  established,  and  Phoenicia  came  finally  under 
the  Seleucids.  These  were  liberal  masters,  who 
allowed  the  Phoenician  cities  to  coin  tnoney,  and 
sometimes  honored  the  capital  with  their  presence. 

But  Phoenicia  was  merged  in  Syria,  and  its  trade 
was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  rivalry  of  Alex- 
andria (see  Acts  27:6 ;  28:1 1)  and  Rhodes.  More- 
over, it  was  overflowed  with  Greek  influence  and 
language.  The  higher  classes  affected  Greek 
names ;  the  Syrophoeniclan  woman  of  Mark  7:26  is 
also  called  a  Greek  ('E^hrvic).  After  the  end  of 
the  Seleudd  kingdom,  in  88,  Phoenicia  was  at 


peace  under  Tigranes  of  Armenia  till  69,  when  it 
became  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

(J)  Roman  Period,  from  B.  G.  69  to  the  conquest 
by  Omar,  A.  D.  638.  The  Romans  made  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Tripolis  free  cities ;  and  if  Augustus 
abridged  their  liberties  in  B.  C.  20  in  consequence 
of  their  following  Anthony  it  must  have  been 
either  temporarily  or  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for 
in  history,  both  sacred  (Acts  12:20-23)  and  pro- 
fane (StraboX  we  find  them  retaining  a  kind  of 
semi-independence.  Agrippa  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  quarrel  with  fully  Roman  towns,  nor 
would  they  have  been  likely  to  send  embassies  on 
their  own  account  (R.,  243). 

Phoenicia  received  the  Gospel  in  the  dispersion 
which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  11:19), 

A.  D.  41,  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  third  missionary 
journey,  found  a  church  large  enough  to  detain 
him  a  week  (21:3-6),  A.  D.  68,  according  to  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson.  Christianity  and  heathenism 
lived  side  by  side  for  three  centuries,  but  Chris- 
tianity continually  gained,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
2d  century,  A.  D.,  Tyre  had  a  bishop  of  its  own, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
then  prevalent.  The  Arian  leaning  of  the  council 
of  Tyre  (A.  D.  889),  rather  lowered  Tyre  in  general 
esteem. 

A  little  before  the  introduction  of  C^hristianity  a 
remarkable  development  of  learning  began  in 
Phoenicia.  (Strabo  B.  C.  about  40  to  A.  D.  18) 
studied  Aristotle  with  Boethus,  one  of  a  school  of 
philosophers  at  Sidon.  Antipater  of  Sidon, the  poet, 
lived  about  B.  C.  108-100  (S.  B.  M.,  i,  203).  An- 
tipater  of  Tyre,  a  stoic  philosopher,  was  "  Intimate 
with  the  younger  Cato,  and  known  by  reputation, 
at  any  rate,  to  Cicero."  It  was  perhaps  another 
stoic  of  the  same  name  who  died  shortly  before 

B.  C.  46.  Still  another  Tyrian  stoic,  Apollonius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  B.  C.  about  66. 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  1st  centui7  Byblus 
began  to  rival  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  producing  Philo 
Byblius,  the  well-known  translator  (or  author)  of 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Sanchonlatho,also  Philo's 
pupil,  the  critic  and  grammarian,  Hermlppus. 

About  the  time  of  Hermlppus  lived  Marinus, 
**  the  first  really  scientific  geographer,"  who,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  labors  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  substituted  maps  made  according  to 
latitude  and  longitude  for  itinerary  charts,  and 
laid  tlie  foundation  on  which  Ptolemy  of  Peluslum 
based  his  **  great  geographical  work."  About  the 
same  time  lived  raulus,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
oration  won  for  Tyre  from  Hadrian  the  title  and 
dignity  of  "  Metropolis." 

Orlgen  went  to  live  at  Tyre  A.  D.  about  260 ;  and 
then,  or  earlier,  he  had  for  a  hearer  the  celebrated 
neoplatonist  and  opponent  of  Christianity,  Por- 
phyry, whose  treatise  against  Christianity,  though 
answered  by  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  yet  had  con- 
siderable effect  among  the  educated.  Porphyry 
closes  the  list  of  Phoenician  writers,  for  "William 
of  Tyre  (A.  D.  1167-1188),  was  a  native  of  Jeru- 
salem." "From  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury the  literary  activity  of  Phoenicia  declines, 
except  that  Berytus  continued  eminent  for  two 
centuries  longer  as  a  school  of  Roman  law  and 
jurisprudence "  (R.,  248).  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Philo  Byblius,  all 
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the  literary  men  enumerated  were  **  Greeks  in 
feeling,  perhaps  generally  Greeks  in  blood,  whom 
accident  had  caused  to  be  born  in  cities  that  were 
once  PhcBnician  "  (id.,  ib.). 

(tf)  SaBSEQUENT  Pkbiods  sincc  A.  D.  688.  The 
political  exisience  of  Phoenicia  ceased  under  the 
Romans ;  but  its  manufactures  and  commerce  con- 
tinued. Tyre  flourished  under  the  caliphs,  A.  D. 
638-1124.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
crusaders,  it  retained  some  prosperity  through  the 
Christian  period,  1124-1291.  Indeed,  its  real  fall 
may  be  traced  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  capture  by  the 
Turks,  as  already  stated.  See  further  under  Com- 
merce AND  MANUFAcrruRES,  near  the  end  of  this 
article. 

5.  Characteristics.  Fir^t,  flexibility  and  tact, 
as  shown  by  their  success  in  colonization  and  in 
ingratiating  themselves  with  such  a  multitude  of 
nations,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The  jealous 
Egyptians  not  merely  traded  with  them,  but  they 
allowed  them  a  settlement  in  their  capital  and  a 
temple  for  their  worship,  and  even  admitted 
Phoenician  gods  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  He- 
brews, Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  made 
them  welcome  and  gave  them  special  privileges. 
Even  the  alien  Greeks  "  accepted  from  them  let- 
ters and  weights,  welcomed  them  to  their  ports, 
and  though  to  a  considerable  extent  their  rivals  in 
trade,  were  never  weary  of  singing  their  praises  " 
(a.,  26,  27). 

But  with  all  their  flexibility  they  had  immense 
**  depth  and  force  "  of  character.  "  The  thousand 
years  of  PhoBnician  greatness,  the  dangers  which 
they  confronted,  and  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  they  passed  unharmed,  may  ...  be  adduced 
as  indications,  at  any  rate,  of  a  tough  fiber  and  a 
vital  energy  not  the  heritage  of  many  races  **  (id., 
27).  And  we  may  well  add  to  this  evidence  the 
earlier  thousand  years  in  which  they  grew  great 
and  the  later  eighteen  centuries  in  which  they 
maintained  themselves  so  well  through  so  many 
national  upheavals. 

That  they  combined  a  "  capacity  for  the  hardest 
work  "  with  a  "  love  of  dreamy  ease  "  is  shown  by 
the  unwearied  activity  of  the  nation  throughout 
its  whole  career  in  shipbuilding,  in  manufactures, 
in  mining,  in  colonization,  and  in  commerce.  No 
people  of  antiquity  passed  habitually  more  la- 
borious days  than  did  the  great  bulk  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian nation;  perhaps  none  more  enjoyed  the 
delights  of  rest  from  toil  and  indulgence  in  com- 
fortable ease  when  the  active  business  of  life  was 
accomplished  (id.,  ib.). 

In  abstract  thought  they  were  poor.  "They 
were  too  busy,  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  practical  life,  to  give  much  attention  to  specu- 
lation or  abstract  reasoning  "  (id.,  28). 

Especially  they  were  religious.  "The  temple 
was  the  center  of  attraction  in  each  city,  and  the 
piety  of  the  inhabitants  adorned  each  temple  with 
abundant  and  costly  offerings.  The  kings  were 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  the  gods,  re- 
paired and  beautified  the  sacred  buildings,  and 
not  un frequently  discharged  the  duties  of  the  high 
priest  Both  they  and  their  subjects  bore,  for  the 
most  part,  religious  names — ^names  which  were  re- 
garded as  placing  them  under  the  protection  of 


deity.  Their  ships  bore  imagea  of  gods  as  their 
figureheads"  (comp.  Acts  28:11  and  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Anl,j  s.  v.  "  insigne  ").  "  Wher- 
ever they  went  they  carried  with  them  their  re- 
ligion and  worship,  and  were  careful  to  erect  in 
each  colony  a  temple,  or  temples,"  similar,  appar- 
ently,  to  those  which  adorned  the  cities  of  the 
mother  country  (R.,  28,  29). 

6.  Beli^on.  But,  unfortunately,  their  gods 
were  worse  than  their  people.  Their  religion 
seems  like  a  degenerate  system,  a  polytheism 
formed  out  of  monotheism  by  making  gods  out 
of  the  names  and  attributes  of  God. 

"The  Phoenician  religion  rather  excited  the 
passions  than  restrained  them,  rather  blunted  the 
moral  sentiments  than  gave  them  force  or  vigor. 
Fear  of  divine  vengeance  may  have  exercised  a 
certain  deterrent  influence,  and  held  men  back 
from  some  forms  of  sin ;  but  the  aggregate  re- 
sults of  the  religion  upon  the  moral  character  of 
the  people  was  probably  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial "  (R.,  87).  "  The  Phoenicians  had  but 
small  expectation  of  a  future  life  "  (id.,  88). 

These  are  very  moderate  expressions  (see  Lev. 
18:20-25).  But  in  every  nation  there  are  many 
humble  individuals  who  are  better  than  their 
leaders  and  better  than  their  systems,  and  many 
who,  under  the  forms  of  heatjienism,  reach  out 
after  an  unknown  God,  and,  like  the  widow  of 
Zarephath  (1  Kmgs  17:8-24;  comp.  Luke  4:26), 
are  ready  to  recognize  him  when  he  is  revealed. 
Besides,  history  and  prophecy  are  more  apt  to 
dwell  upon  the  strange,  the  striking,  the  blame- 
worthy than  upon  that  which  is  ordmary  and 
commendable.  If  one  were  to  judge  of  our  Ameri- 
can character  from  the  records  of  crime  and  folly 
in  our  newspapers,  and  from  some  warning  ser- 
mons, he  would  do  no  great  injustice. 

Originally  the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  had  a 
lofty  conception  of  a  great  power,  distinct  from 
matter.  Creator  and  Ruler,  who  "brought  into 
existence  all  other  beings,  and  all  material  things  " 
(R.,  29).  "They  called  him  El,  *  great'"  (or 
"  strong,"  derivation  uncertain) ;  "  Ram,  or  Rim- 
mon,  *high;*  Eliun,-'* supreme;'  Adonai,  *my 
Lord;*  Bel-samin,  'Lord  of  heaven;*  and  the 
like.  These  different  names  became  different 
gods,  and  new  ones  were  invented  or  imported, 
*  as  Ishtar  from  Babylon,  and  Thoth  and  Ammon 
from  Egypt***  (id.,  ib.). 

Among  secondary  deities  were:  (1)  El,  or  H, 
once  a  name  of  the  true  god,  afterward  likened 
to  the  Greek  Kronos,  the  Roman  Saturn.  "  He 
was  especially  worshiped  at  Carthage,  and  is  per- 
haps to  be  identified  with  the  Ammonite  Moloch.** 
It  was  to  him  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 

(8)  Xelkarth,  perhaps  originally  Baal  as  god  of 
cities,  the  special  guardian  of  Tyre,  identified  with 
Heracles  (Hercules)  by  both  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians. He  often  appears  upon  the  later  Phoeni- 
cian coins. 

(8)  Bagon,  usually  thought  to  have  had,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  form  of  a  fish.  He  was 
adored  also  by  the  Philistines  (q.  v.)  in  Ashdod 
(1  Sam.  6:2-7)  and  perhaps  Gaza  (Judg.  16:21-26, 
etc.),  and  may  have  been  adopted  from  them  into 
the  Phoenician  pantheon. 

(4)  Hadad,  Adsd,  Adod,  a  Syrian  god  (comp. 
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the  name  Benhadad,  1  Kings  15:18)  etc.);  later 
apparently  used  as  a  name  of  the  sun. 

(5)  Adonii,  so  well  known  in  Greek  mythology. 
His  death  is  held  to  represent  the  departure  of  the 
sun  in  winter.  The  river  Adonis,  when  swollen 
and  discolored  by  the  autumn  i-ains,  was  said  to  be 
reddened  with  his  blood;  "and  the  Phoenician 
maidens  flocked  yearly  to  the  banks  of  the  stream 
to  weep  and  beat  their  breasts  for  his  loss"  (R., 
86).  But  the  name  was  originally  Adonai  CS^^), 
**  my  lord,**  perhaps  a  name  of  BaaL 

(6)  '*  Sadyk,  the  Just  One  "  (P^^h  *"  appears  to 
have  been  an  embodiment  of  the  divine  attribute 
of  justice*'  (id.,  ib.).  His  sons  were  Eshmun 
(^3'^ti,  the  eighth),  and  the  Kabeiri,  or  Cabiri 
^VTOS,  great,  mighty;  Isa.  17:12,  fi'^"'??  D^, 
*'  mighty  waters  '*),  gods  of  shipbuilding,  naviga- 
tion, and  metallurgy,  who  were  dwarfed  and 
misshapen,  similar  to  Hephaistus  (Vulcan).  The 
Oreeks  identified  Eshmun  with  Asclepias  ^scula- 
pius). 

(7)  Atargatii  (Derceto),  more  a  Philistine  than 
a  Phoenician  deity,  was  perhaps  a  native  goddess 
akin  to  Ashtoretb. 

(8)  Onoa  was  compared  by  the  Greeks  to  Athene 
(Minerva),  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  '*  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  adopted  into  their  pantheon  '*  (R.,  85). 

7.  MannfEi^ctnres  and  Commerce.  "They 
were  the  first  systematic  traders,  the  first  miners 
and  metallurgists,  the  greatest  inventors,  the 
boldest  mariners,  the  greatest  colonizers;  while 
elsewhere  despotism  overshadowed  as  with  a  pall 
the  whole  Eastern  world  they  could  boast  of  a 
government  approaching  to  constitutionalism ;  of 
all  the  nations  of  their  time  they  stood  the  highest 
in  practical  arts  and  science**  (adapted  from  E. 
Deutsch,  R.,  88,  89).  "  They  were  masons,  car- 
penters, shipbuilders,  weavers,  dyers,  glassblowers, 
workers  in  metal,  navigators,  discoverers  beyond 
all  others;  if  they  were  not  exactly  the  inventors 
of  letters,  at  any  rate,  they  so  improved  upon 
the  mode  of  writing  which  they  found  in  use  that 
their  system  has  been  adopted,  and  suffices,  with 
a  few  additions,  for  the  whole  civilijsed  world; 
they  were  the  first  to  aifront  the  dangers  of  the 
open  ocean  in  the  strong-built  ships,  the  first 
to  steer  by  the  polar  star,  the  first  to  make 
known  to  civilized  nations  the  remoter  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  they  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  enterprise,  in  perseverance,  and  *  in 
industry;  at  a  time  when  brute  force  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  main  source  of  power  and  only 
basis  of  national  repute  they  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  as  much  fame  might  be  won,  as  much 
glory  obtained,  as  real  a  power  constructed  by  arts 
as  by  arms,  by  the  peaceful  means  of  manufac- 
ture, trade,  and  commerce,  as  by  the  violent  and 
bloody  ones  of  war,  massacre,  and  conquest 
They  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  in 
the  past  by  Miletus,  Corinth,  Genoa,  Venice,  Portu- 
gal, Holland,  and  to  some  extent  by  England — an 
example  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  far  more 
largely  followed  in  the  future  when  the  rage  for 
military  establishments  is  past,  and  the  rivalry  of 
nations  is  diverted  from  the  warlike  channels,  in 
which  it  at  present  flows,  to  the  more  peaceful 


ones,  which  alone  have  the  sanction  of  civilization 
and  Christianity*'  (R,  39). 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  that  age 
they  were  slave  dealers  (Ezek.  27:18),  and  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  kidnapping ;  but  "  honest  trade 
was  their, main  purpose**  (R.,  82),  as  is  shown  by 
their  universal  welcome;  and  they  were  "noto- 
rious for  the  excellency  of  their  manufactures'* 
(R.,  86).  The  textile  fabrics,  the  works  in  metal- 
lurgy, and  the  vases  and  other  articles  in  glass 
which  Phoenicia  produced  bore  the  highest  pos- 
sible character  in  the  early  ages,  and  were  every- 
where accepted  as  the  neplus  ultra  of  perfection, 
combining  as  they  did  the  best  materials,  the  best 
workmanship,  and  the  highest  artistic  taste  and 
el^ance**(R.,86). 

The  idea  has  been  provisionally  advanced  that 
the  so-called  bronze  age  in  Europe  *'  does  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  represent  the  irruption  of  a 
new  race,  supplanting  the  primitive  savages  of 
the  stone  age,  but  the  era  of  Phoenician  influence, 
and  the  first  development  of  native  art  under  this 
teaching  **  (L.  and  C,  ii,  206). 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Phoenicia  de- 
pended mainly  upon  her  carrying  trade;  but  "her 
fame  and  reputation  were  chiefly  sustained  by  the 
excellency  of  her  productions,  under  these  four 
heads  **  (R.,  275)— the  purple  of  Tyre,  the  glass  of 
Sidon,  textile  fabrics  for  garments  and  furniture, 
and  works  in  metal. 

For  the  purple  Tyre  was  indebted  to  cert&in 
shellfish  which  abounded  along  her  coast  Tyrian 
dyes  were  unequaled  in  antiquity;  they  were 
"celebrated  by  poets  and  affected  by  priests, 
senators,  and  emperors  up  to  the  date  of  Phoeni- 
cia's conquest  by  the  Saracens,**  A.  D.  688-688 ; 
and  Tyrian  purple  was  imported  by  the  Venetians 
in  the  time  of  Chariemagne,  A.  D.  768-814  (R., 
280,  281).  The  discovery  of  the  purple  was  so 
ancient  as  to  be  attributed  to  Hercules  (id.,  281). 

Glass  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  of  the  third 
and  fourth  dynasties  (variously  estimated  from 
B.  C.  about  4000  to  about  2400) ;  but  the  Sido- 
nians  excelled  in  its  manufacture,  and  had  proc- 
esses all  their  own  (L.  and  C,  ii,  215 ;  R.,  288, 284). 

In  the  early  ages  they  wove  wool  and  linen,  in 
the  later  frequently  silk.  Sidonian  embroidery 
was  famous  of  old,  and  always  found  a  ready 
market 

The  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  in  metal  work  is 
attested  by  Solomon*8  employment  of  a  Tyrian 
artist  for  the  work  on  the  temple  (1  Kings  7:18, 
14). 

The  Bible  story  of  the  Phoenicians  is  nKWtly 
connected  with  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  the 
SiD0NiAN8(q.  V.)  in  Judg.  10:12  and  other  scattered 
allusions;  the  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon, 
and  the  marriage  of  Jezebel  to  Ahab,  and  the 
warnings  against  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  prophets, 
especially  Ezekiel. 

The  long-continued  prosperity  of  Phoenicia,  so 
near  their  own  borders,  may  help  to  explain  the 
inveterate  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  lapse  into 
Baal  worship. 

We  have  given  the  words  of  our  authorities  as 
far  as  space  permitted,  thinking  that  in  so  short  a 
compend  of  a  history  extending  so  widely  in  space 
and  time  the  reader  would  prefer  the  carefully 
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weighed  words  of  well-known  and  trusted  special- 
ists. 

We  compared  the  Philistines  to  the  Northmen ; 
we  may  liken  the  Phoenicians  to  the  English. — 
W.  H. 

Abbreviations. 

L.  and  C. — Lenormant  and  Cherallier,  AneieiU 
EvUory  of  the  Ea»t. 

R — Rawlinson,  Story  of  Pluenieia, 

S-  B.  D. — Smith,  Bible  Dietionarif. 

S.  B.  M. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Oreek  and  Boman 
Biography  and  Mythology, 

S.  G. — Smith,  Did,  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Oeog- 
raphy. 

L.  and  a—Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-English 
Lexicon,  seventh  edition. 

Lb. — Labberton,  New  Hietorieal  Atlae  and  Gen- 
eral History. 

Hd. — Herodotus. 

Gr. — Grote,  History  of  Greece. 

T.— Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele,  BabylonischAssyrische 
OeseMchte, 

PHRYCKIA  (Gr.  *pvyia,  froog^-ah,  barren), 
a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  inland.  Once  it  seemed 
to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  then  it  was  divided  into  Phrygia 
Major  and  Minor,  and  the  Romans  again  divided 
it  into  three  parts,  Phrygia  Salutaris  on  the  east, 
Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia 
Katakekaumene  {the  buhU)  in  the  middle,  for  this 
part  was  volcanic.  The  country  was  fertile,  and 
its  rich  pastures  made  it  famous  for  its  breeds  of 
cattle.  Paul  crossed  this  province  twice  in  the 
course  of  his  missionary  journeys.  It  is  the 
Greater  Phrygia  that  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  town  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Acts  13:14),  Colosse,  Hierapolis,  Iconium,  and 
Ijaodioea  were  situated  in  it.  In  the  passages 
(16:6;  18:23)  Phrygia  is  mentioned  in  a  manner 
not  intended  to  be  precise,  the  former  referring  to 
Paul's  second  missionary  journey,  and  the  latter 
to  the  third.  Nor  is  Acts  2:10  inconsistent  with 
this  view.  By  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an 
extensive  district,  which  contributed  portions  to 
several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at 
different  times. 

PHU'RAH  (Heb.  ?tTB,  poojraw^,  bough),  the 
eervant  of  Gideon,  who  went  with  him  by  night 


not  far  from  Egypt  (Isa.  66:19,  A.  V. "  Put ; »»  Nah. 
3:9;  Jer.  46:9;  Ezra  27:10;  80:6;  38:6).  From 
these  passages  we  cannot  infer  anything  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  this  country  or  people ;  unless 
indeed  in  Nahum,  Gush  and  Phut,.  Mizraim  and 
Lubim,  are  respectively  connected,  which  might 
indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt.  Jeremiah 
(46:9)  describes  the  Egyptian  army  as  consisting 
of  Ethiopians,  of  Phutites,  and  of  Lydians ;  and 
Ezekiel  (30:6)  prophesies  that  Gush  and  Phut  and 
Lud  shall  fall  by  the  sword  along  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  geographical  position  of  Phut  has  not 
been  cleared  up  (Smith,  Bib,  Diet,;  Sayoe,  Higher 
CrU,,  pp.  136-137). 

PHU'VAH  (Heb.  iTJB,  pooff-vav/,  blasf),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  46:13).  The  name 
is  given  as  "Pua"  (Num.  26:23)  and  "Puah" 
(1  Chron.  7:1).  His  descendants  were  called  Pu- 
nites  (Num.  26:28). 

PHYGEL'LUS  (Gr.  ♦(^cXAoc,  foo/-Mos,  a 
fttgiHve)  (2  Tim.  1:16),  a  Christian  connected  with 
those  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  as  turned 
Jiway  from  himself.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
their  repudiation  of  the  apostle  was  joined  with  a 
declension  from  the  faith,  and  whether  the  open 
display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place — at  least 
so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  were  con- 
cerned— at  Rome.  Phygellus  may  have  forsaken 
(see  2  Tim.  4:16)  the  apostle  at  some  critical  thne 
when  his  support  was  expected ;  or  he  may  have 
been  a  leader  of  some  party  of  nominal  Christians 
at  Rome,  such  as  .the  apostle  describes  at  an  ear- 
lier period  (Phil.  1:16,  16)  opposing  him  there 
(Smith,  Bib,  Diet,,  s.  v.). 

PHYLA(3TERY.  1.  Name.  (Gr.  (jwhuc 
T^ptcv,  foolak-tag'-ree-on,  a  station  for  a  guard.) 
The  name  **  phylactery ''  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  New  Testament.  Neither  the  Septuagint  nor 
the  other  Greek  versions  have  this  term  in  their 
translations  of  the  passages  which  enjoin  this 
token.  Even  Josephus  does  not  use  the  word 
"phylactery,"  though  he  mentions  the  custom. 
The  Jews  in  Christ's  time,  and  to  this  day,  call  phy- 
lacteries  tep-ee-Uen*  (Heb.  T^"^l^,  prayer  fillets), 

2.  Form  and  Use.  Phylacteries  were  strips 
of  parchment  with  four  passages  of  Scripture 
written  upon  them  in  tlie  following  order : 


4 
Deut.  11:18-88. 

8 
Deut.  6:4-9. 

2 
Exod.  18:11-16. 

1 
Exod.  18:1-10. 

when  he  visited  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  ( Judg. 
7:10  in. 

PHUT,  put  (Heb.  mB,  poof),  the  third  name 
in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  10:6 ;  1  Chron. 
1:8X  elsewhere  applied  to  an  African  country  or 
people.  In  the  list  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim, 
and  precedes  Canaan.  We  cannot  place  the  tract 
of  Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  thus  seem 
that  it  was  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Mizra- 
ites,  as  it  could  not  be  farther  to  the  north ;  this 
position  would  well  agree  with  Libya.  The  few 
mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly  indicate  a 
country  or  people  of  Africa,  and  it  was,  probably. 


Each  strip  was  rolled  up,  tied  with  the  white  hairs 
of  a  calfs  or  a  cow's  tail,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  a  small  box.  During  prayer 
these  phylacteries  were  worn  by  the  male  Israel- 
ites  firmly  attached  with  leathern  straps  to  the 
forehead  between  the  eyebrows,  and  on  the  left 
arm,  so  as  to  be  near  the  heart.  This  practice — 
regarding  the  origin  of  which  only  this  much  is 
certain,  that  it  was  in  existence  in  our  Lord's  time 
(Matt.  23:6;  Josephus,  Ant,,  iv,  8,  18)— is  found- 
ed upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  Exod.  18:9, 
16,  where,  with  reference  to  the  enactments  as 
to  the  observance  of  the  passover  and  the  sane- 
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tifying  of  the  first  born,  we  read :  *'And  it  shall 
be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for 
a  memorial  between  thine  eyes "  (v.  9),  and  .  .  . 
"for  frontlets  between  thy  eyes"  (v.  16);  and 
Deut  6:8;  11:18,  where  the  injunction,  so  far  as 
the  latter  part  of  it  is  concerned,  is  repeated,  and 
that  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  conimand- 


Pbylactery  on  the  Arm. 

ments.  Of  course,  the  injunction  was  intended  to 
be  taken  figuratively. 

The  box  for  the  head  phylactery  and  for  the 
arm  were  ordinarily  one  and  one  half  inches 
square ;  the  former  having  on  the  outside  to  the 
right  the  three-pronged  letter  shin  (Heb.  ;D),  which 
is  designed  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  divine  name 
Shadai^  "the  Almighty,"  while  on  the  left  side 
it  had  a  four-pronged  «Atn,  the  two  constituting 
the  sacred  number  seven. 

3.  How  Worn.  Through  a  flap  in  the  box  a 
very  long  leathern  strap  is  passed.  Before  com- 
mencing his  morning  prayers  the  Israelite  puts  on 
first  the  phylactery  for  the  arm.  The  strap, 
passed  through  the  loop,  makes  a  noose  for  the 
arm.  Having  put  his  naked  arm  through  this  in 
such  a  way  that  when  it  is  bent  it  may  touch  the 


Phylactery  on  Forehead. 

flesh  and  be  near  the  heart  to  fulfil  the  precept, 
**  Ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  hearts  " 
(Deut.  11:18),  he  twists  the  strap  three  times  close 
to  the  box  in  the  form  of  the  letter  «Am,  and  pro- 
nounces the  following  benediction :  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
has(  sanctified  us  with  the  commandments  and 
enjoined  us  to  put  on  phylacteries."  He  then 
twists  the  strap  seven  times  around  the  arm,  form- 
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ing  two  shinty  one  with  three  prongs  and  the  other 
with  four. 

He  next  puts  on  the  head  phylactery,  placing  it 
exactly  in  the  center  between  the  eyes  so  as  to 
touch  the  spot  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow 
(Deut.  11:18),  and  pronounces  the  following  bene- 
diction before  he  finally  secures  it :  "  Bles.<ed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and 
enjoined  upon  us  the  command  about  phylacteries." 

"  To  make  broad  their  phylacteries  "  (Matt.  23: 
6)  M^as  to  make  the  strips  wider,  requiring  a  larger 
box,  thus  making  them  more  conspicuous.  Some 
believe  that  this  means  having  wider  straps. 

"It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  real 
meaning  of  phylacteries  is  equivalent  to  amulets 
or  charms.  And  as  such  the  Rabbinists  really 
regarded  and  treated  them,  however  much  they 
might  otherwise  have  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  heathen  views." 

PHYSICIAN.  "Physician,  heal  thyself" 
(Luke  4:28),  seems  to  mean  that  Jesus  had  been 
describing  the  various  ills  from  which  his  hearers 
suffered  and  had  applied  the  words  of  Isaiah  to 
himself  as  the  restorer  of  humanity.  Jesus  then 
added  the  proverb  thus :  "  You  are  going  even  to 
turn  into  ridicule  what  you  have  just  henrid,  and  to 
say  to  me.  Thou  who  pretendest  to  save  humanity 
from  its  misery,  begin  by  jielivering  thyself  from 
thine  own,"  viz.,  the  want  of  esteem  and  consider- 
ation which  attached  to  him. 

"They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician," 
etc.  (6:31),  was  quoted  to  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees who  objected  to  Jesus  eating  with  Levi.  So 
far  as  this  concedes  to  the  Pharisees  that  they 
were  perfectly  well,  and  therefore  for  them  he,  as 
a  physician,  was  useless — so  far  it  is  irony.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  calculated  to  excite  serious 
doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  their  point  of 
view  was  correct  (Godet,  Com.,  in  loc.). 

See  Diseases,  Treatment  of. 

PI-BE^SETH  (Heb.  t^O^"^,  pee-bek'-seth  ; 
Gr.  Bovpaardc,  Sept. ;  the  Egyptian  Pt-Pasht^  i.  e., 
the  place  of  Pc»JU)  was  "  so-called  from  the  cat- 
headed  Bvhastis  or  Pasht,  the  Eg>'ptian  Diana, 
which  was  worshiped  there  in  a  splendid  temple. 
It  was  situated  on  the  royal  canal  leading  to  Suez, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Pelusiac  arm  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Nomas 
BubasiiteSy  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  who  de- 
molished its  walls  (Diod.  Sic,  xvi,  51),  and  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some 
ruins  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Tel-Btutah^^ 
(Keil,  Com.y  on  Ezek.).  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
(30:17)  declares  that  the  young  military  men  of 
Pi-beseth  will  fall  by  the  sword,  but  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  will  go  into  exile. 

PICTURE,  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words : 

1.  Mas-keeth'  (Heb.  rf^Sbp,  Jtsn*re\  idolatrous 
representations,  either  independent  images,  or 
more  usually  stones  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or 
engraved  and  colored  (Num.  83:62 ;  comp.  Ezek. 
23:14,  "portrayed").  Pictures,  movable  as  with 
us,  were  probably  unknown  to  the  Jews;  but 
colored  sculpture  and  drawings  on  walls  or  wood, 
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as  mummy  cases,  must  have  been  familiar  to  tbem 
in  Egypt 

The  "pictures  of  silver"  (Prov.  26:11)  were 
probably  cornices  with  carvings,  and  the  **  apples 
of  gold"  representations  of  fruits  or  flowers, 
like  Solomon^s  flowers  and  pomegranates  (1  Kings 
chaps.  6, 7). 

2.  Sek-ee-yaw^  (Heb.  "^J??,  conspicuous)^  the 
fiiiff  of  a  ship,  as  seen  from  afar  (Isa.  2:16). 
Delitzsch  (Com.^  in  loc.)  thinks  that  the  term 
should  not  be  confined  to  flags,  but  that  it  has 
"  reference  to  all  kinds  of  works  of  art,  whether 
in  sculpture  or  paintings,  which  delighted  the  ob- 
eerver  by  their  imposing,  tasteful  appearance." 

PIECE  OF  Gold,  Monet,  Silver.    See  Ms- 

TROLOOT  IV. 

PIETY.  Occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  ex- 
bortation  **  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piett/  at 
home"  (1  Tim.  6:4;  Gr.  evae^iu^  yoo-8eb-eh'-o\ 
better  toward  their  own  "household."  Toward 
Ood  the  Greek  word  means  reverence,  toward  man 
due  and  proper  respect.    See  Glossary. 

PIQEON.  See  Animal  Kingdom,  Sacrificial 
Offerings. 

PI-HAHI'EOTH  (Heb.  rhm  '^^  pee  hah- 
khee-roth^  plcKe  of  reservoirs)^  the  place  before,  or 
at,  which  the  Israelites  encamped  at  the  close  of 
their  third  march  from  Rameses.  It  was  "  between 
Higdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  BaaUzephon" 
(Exod.  14:2,  9;  Num.  88:7,  8,  "Hahiroth"),  and 
lA  not  identified  beyond  dispute.  Pr.  Trumbull 
{Kadesh-Baniea^  p.  406)  says  "  there  are  seeming 
traces  of  its  name  in  *Agrood,  or  Ajrood,  or  Ak- 
rood,  where  is  now,  at  about  four  hours  N.  W.  of 
Suez,  a  fortress  with  a  very  deep  well,  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims  going  out  on  the  way 
of  the  Dead  Sea." 

PIliATE,  PONTIUS  (Gr.  TliUroc,  pil^-os, 
XlAvTto^^  ponf4ee-os\  the  Roman  procurator  of 
Judea. 

1.  Name.  Pilate*s  family  name,  Pontius^  in- 
dicates that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  adop- 
tion, with  the  gens  of  Pontii.  His  cognomen, 
Filatus,  .may  have  been  derived  from  pihUtu, 
armed  with  pilani  (or  javelin),  or  pilecUuSy  the 
pileus  (or  cap)  being  the  badge  of  manumitted 
slaves. 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  Early  history.  The 
early  history  of  Pilate  is  unknown,  save  some  un- 
reliable traditions.  A  German  legend  relates  that 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Tyrus,  king  of  May- 
ence,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage.  There 
he  committed  a  murder,  and  was  sent  to  Pontus, 
where  he  subdued  the  barbarous  tribes,  receiving 
in  consequence  the  name  of  Pontius,  and  was  sent 
to  Judea.  (3)  Frocarator.  Pilate  was  appointed 
governor  of  Judea  by  Tiberius  (A.  D.  26),  and 
immediately  offended  the  Jews  by  removing  the 
headquarters  of  his  army  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  soldiers,  of  course,  took  with  them  their 
standards,  bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into 
the  holy  city.  The  sigh  t  of  these  standards  planted 
within  sight  of  the  temple  greatly  enraged  the 
people,  who  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to 
submit  to  death  than  to  this  idolatrous  innovation. 
Pilate  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  ordered  the 


standards  to  be  returned  to  Cffisarea  (Joseph us, 
Ant.^  xviii,  3,  12 ;  War,  ii,  9,  2-4).  On  two  other 
occasions  JPilate  nearly  drove  the  Jews  to  insur- 
rection ;  the/r»/,  when  he  hung  up  golden  shields 
in  his  palace  on  Mount  Zion,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  deities.  These  were  only  removed  by 
an  order  from  the  emperor.  The  aeeondy  when  he 
appropriated  the  revenue  of  the  temple,  arising 
from  the  redemption  of  vows,  to  the  building  of 
an  aqueduct.  To  these  acts  must  be  added  the 
slaughter  of  certain  Galileans  (Luke  13:1),  who 
seem  to  have  been  slain  while  offering  their  sacri- 
fices  in  the  temple.  (8)  His  oonnection  with  Jesus. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside  at 
Jerusalem,  during  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve 
order,  and,  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
last  Passover  Pilate  was  occupying  his  official  resi- 
dence in  Herod's  palace ;  and  to  the  gates  of  this 
palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile, 
lest  they  should  be  defiled  and  unfit  to  eat  the 
Passover  (John  18:28).  Pilate,  therefore,  came 
out  to  learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  At  first  they  seem  to  have 
expected  that  he  would  have  carried  out  their 
wishes  without  further  inquiry,  and  therefore 
merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace ;  but  as  a  Roman  procurator  had  too 
much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  understood 
his  business  too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  con- 
demnation, they  were  obliged  to  devise  a  new 
charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord^s 
claims  in  a  political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assum- 
ing the  royal  title,  perverting  the  nation,  and  for- 
bidding the  payment  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Luke 
23:3 — an  account  plainly  presupposed  in  John 
18:33).  It  is  plain  that  from  this  moment  Pilate 
was  distracted  between  two  conflicting  feelings — a 
fear  of  offending  the  Jews  and  a  conscious  convic- 
tion that  Jesus  was  innocent.  Moreover,  this  last 
feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him 
frequent  trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for 
the  calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufferer. 
First  he  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  was  a  king.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  he  came  out  to  the  Jews  and  declared 
the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this  they  replied  that 
his  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The  mention  of  Galilee 
suggested  to  Pilate  a  new  way  of  escaping  from 
his  dilemma,  by  sending  on  the  case  to  Herod 
Antipas ;  but  Herod,  though  propitiated  by  this 
act  of  courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the  matter. 
So  Pilate  was  compelled  to  come  to  a  decision, 
and,  first  having  assembled  the  chief  priests  and 
also  the  people,  he  announced  to  them  that  the 
accused  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  San- 
hedrin, he  proposed  to  scourge  him  before  he  re- 
leased him.  But  as  the  accusers  were  resolved  to 
have  his  blood,  they  rejected  this  concession,  and 
therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a  fresh  expedient. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  Roman  governor  to 
grant  every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  pardon 
to  one  condemned  criminal.     Pilate  therefore  of* 
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fered  the  people  their  choice  between  two — the 
murderer  Barabbas  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few 
days  before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To 
receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  Pvpui  {Bema)^ 
a  portable  tribunal  placed  on  the  Gabbatha,  a  tes- 
sellated pavement  in  front  of  the  palace^  As  soon 
as  he  was  seated  he  received  a  message  from  his 
wife,  who  had  **  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream/^ 
urging  him  not  to  condemn  the  Just  One.  But  he 
had  no  alternative,  as  the  rabble,  urged  by  the 
priests,  chose  Barabbas  for  pardon,  and  clamored 
for  the  death  of  Jesus ;  insurrection  seemed  im- 
minent, and  Pilate  yielded.  Before  issuing  the 
fatal  order  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime, 
in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  ceremony  enjoined 
in  Deut.,  ch.  21.  As  it  produced  no  effect,  Pilate 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the  scourging  pre- 
paratory to  execution ;  but  the  sight  of  unjust  suf- 
fering so  patiently  borne  seems  again  to  have 
troubled  his  conscience,  and  prompted  a  new  effort 
in  favor  of  the  victim.  But  the  priests  only  re- 
newed their  clamors  for  his  death,  and,  fearing 
that  the  political  charge  of  treason  might  be  con- 
sidered inaufficient,  returned  to  their  first  accusa- 
tion of  bltisphemy,  and,  quoting  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  24:16),  which  punished  blasphemy  with  ston- 
ing, declared  that  he  must  die,  **  because  he  made 
himself  the  Son  of  God.**  But  this  title  aug- 
mented Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  already  aroused 
by  his  .wife's  dream  (John  19:7);  he  feared  that 
Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of 
his  own  mythology.  He  took  him  again  into  the 
palace  and  inquired  anxiously  into  his  descent 
(*'  Whence  art  thou  ?")  and  his  claims.  The  result 
of  this  interview  was  one  last  effort  to  save  Jesus 
by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude ;  but  now  arose 
the  formidable  cry,  **  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou 
art  not  Csesar's  friend;"  and  Pilate,  to  whom 
political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again 
ascended  the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the 
desired  condemnation.  So  ended  Pilate's  share  in 
the  greatest  crime  which  has  been  committed  since 
the  world  began.  (4)  Later  history.  Scripture 
gives  us  no  further  information  concerning  Pilate, 
but  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  Caesar  did  not  save  him 
from  political  disaster.  The  Samaritans  were  un- 
quiet and  rebellious.  Pilate  led  his  troops  against 
them,  and  defeated  them  easily  enough.  The  Sa- 
maritans complained  to  Vitellius,  now  president  of 
Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  their 
accusations  before  the  emperor.  When  he  reached 
it  he  found  Tiberius  dead,  and  Gains  (Caligula)  on 
the  throne,  A.  D.  86.  Eusebius  adds  that  soon 
afterward,  "  wearied  with  misfortunes,"  he  killed 
himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death,  there  are 
various  traditions.  One  is  that  he  was  banished 
to  Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne  on  the  Rhone), 
where  a  singular  monument — a  pyramid  on  a  quad- 
rangular base,  fifty-two  feet  high — is  called  Pon- 
tius Pilate's  tomb.  Another  is  that  he  sought  to 
hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus;  and  there, 
after  spending  years  in  its  recesses  in  remorse 
and  despair,  rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into 
the  dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  We 
learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and 


others  that  Pilate  made  an  oflBcial  repoi-t  to  Ti- 
berius of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation;  and 
in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though  marked 
as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {Horn,  viii, 
in  Fasch.y  vol.  viii,  p.  968,  D),  certain  vwofiv^fiaTa 
(Act<iy  or  CommefUarii  PilaH)  are  spoken  of  as 
well-known  documents  in  common  circulation.  The 
Acta  PUatiy  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  two  I^atin 
epistles  from  him  to  the  emperor,  are  certainly 
spurious. 

3.  Character.  Pilate  seems  to  have  been  a 
representative  of  the  rich  and  corrupt  Romans  of 
his  age;  a  worldly-minded  statesman,  not  insen- 
sible to  justice  and  mercyjVet  who  lived  exclusively 
in  the  life  that  now  is.  His  desire  was,  doubtless, 
to  save  our  Lord,  but  his  own  security  and  com- 
fort would  thereby  have  been  interfered  with.  He 
was  too  selfish  to  suffer  personal  annoyance,  and  . 
*'the  unrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man 
was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  fear  of  the 
emperor's  frown  and  the  loss  of  place  and  power." 
Destitute  of  any  fixed  principles,  and  having  no  aim 
but  oflSce  and  infiuence,  Pilate  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted the  law  of  personal  convenience,  and  to  have 
done  right  only  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
selfish  aims  and  purposes.  Thus  he  yielded  to 
the  clamor  of  the  Jews  and  acted  contrary  to  his 
sense  of  justice,  for  fear  that  they  would  accuse 
him  to  the  emperor  of  disloyalty,  and  thus  secure 
his  deposition  (Smith,  Bib.  Dict.^  s.  v.). 

PIL^ASH  (Heb.  ti"?^®,  pU-daw8h\  derivation 
uncertain),  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Milcah  (Gen. 
22:22X  B.  0.  about  2300. 

PIL'EHA  (Heb.  Nrfes,;n/.JtAaw',  a  slice),  the 
chief  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  10:24),  B.  C.  445. 

PILORIM  (Gr.  naparldrffioc,  par-ep-id'-ay- 
mos),  one  who  comes  from  a  foreign  country  to 
reside  in  a  city  or  land ;  used 

Fignu^tivel^;^  of  the  Christian  whose  native 
country  is  heaven'(Heb.  11:18 ;  1  Pet.  2:1 1 ;  comp. 
Gen.  47:9). 

PILL.    See  Glossary. 

PHiLAJL  The  rendering  of  nine  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  The  essential  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft 
or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  support- 
ing a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important  feature  in 
oriental  architecture,  partly,  perhaps,  as  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and 
partly  also  from  the  use  of  fiat  roofs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  chambers  were  either  nar- 
rower  or  divided  into  portions  by  columns.  The 
general  practice  in  oriental  buildings  of  supporting 
flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  covering  open  spaces  by 
awnings  sti-etched  from  pillars,  led  to  an  extensive 
use  of  them  in  construction.  At  Nineveh  the 
pillars  were  probably  of  wood,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  same  construction  prevailed  in  the  **  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  porch 
of  pillars  (I  Kings  7:2,  6).  The  "chapiters"  of 
the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  resembled  the 
tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan  columns. 

2.  But  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the 
pillar  was  the  votive  or  monumentaL    This  in 
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early  times  consisted  of  uothing  but  a  single  stone 
or  pile  of  stones  (Gen.  28:18;  81:46,  etc.).  The 
stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  20:19)  was  probably  a  terminal 
stone  or  a  waymark.  The  "  place  "  (q.v.)  set  up  by 
Saul  (15:12)  is  explained  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a 
trophy.  The  word  used  is  the  same  as  that  for 
Absalom^s  pillar.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
over  Rachel's  erave  (Gen.  86:20).  The  monolithic 
tombs  and  obelisks  of  Petra  are  instances  of  simi- 
lar usage.  Absalom  set  up  a  pillar  "  to  keep  (his) 
name  in  remembrance  **  (2  Sam.  18:18).  But  the 
word  maUtsayUKiw'  (Heb.  JT?S?),  "pillar,"  is 
more  often  rendered  ** statue^  or  ** image"  (e.  g., 
Deut.  7:6;  12:8;  16:22;  Ler.  26:1,  etc.). 

Fi^^IiratiTe.  The  figurative  use  of  the  term 
"pillar,"  in  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  ac- 
companying the  Israelites  on  their  march,  or  as 
in  Cant.  3:6  and  Rev.  10:1,  is  plainly  derived  from 
the  notion  of  an  isolated  column  not  supporting  a 
roof.  In  poetry  we  read  of  pillars  on  which  earth 
and  heaven  rest  (Job  9:6;  26:11;  P8a.76:3);  and 
the  comparison  is  made  of  a  man,  or  his  limbs, 
with  pillars,  for  strength  and  fimmess  (Cant. 
6:16;  Jer.  1:18;  Gal.  2:9 ;  Rev.  8:12;  10:1).  In 
1  Tim.  8:16,  we  have  the  metaphorical  expression, 
**  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  AND  FIRE  (Heb. 
■J»  TI72?  tiW  nnW,  amrmood^  ayth,  am-mood" 
aw.nawn').  In  Exod.  18:18,  it  is  stated  that 
'*  God  led  the  people  about,  through  the  way  of 
the  wilderness;"  in  vers.  21, 22  (comp.  14:24;  Num. 
14:14;  Neh.  9:12-19)  it  is  said  that  "Jehovah 
went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  to 
lead  them  in  the  way,  and  by  night  In  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  give  them  light ;  to  go  by  day  and  night,"  etc. ; 
that  ihey  might  march  at  all  hours.  "  To  this  sign 
of  the  divine,  presence  and  g:uidance  there  was  a 
natural  analogon  in  the  caravan  fire,  which  con- 
sisted of  small  iron  vessels  or  grates  with  wood 
fires  burning  in  them,  fastened  at  the  end  of  long 
poles  and  carried  as  a  guide  in  front  of  caravans, 
by  which  the  direction  of  the  road  was  indicated 
in  the  day  time  by  the  smoke  and  at  night  by  the 
light  of  the  fire."  A  still  closer  analogy  is  found 
in  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Persians  of  carrying 
fire,  which  they  called  "sacred  and  eternal,"  in 
silver  altars  in  front  of  the  army.  The  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  any  such  caravan  or  army  fire,  or  set  down 
as  nothing  more  than  a  mythical  conception,  or  a 
dressing  up  of  this  natund  custom.  The  cloud 
was  not  the  result  of  a  caravan  fire,  nor  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence ;  it  had  a  miracu- 
lous origin  and  supernatural  character. 

1.  There  was  but  one  pillar  of  both  cloud  and 
fire  (Exod.  14:24),  for  even  when  shining  in  the 
dark  it  is  still  called  the  pillar  of  cloud  (14:19) 
or  the  cloud  (Num.  9:21),  so  that  It  was  a  cloud 
covering  the  fire.  By  day  it.  appeared  as  a  cloud 
in  contrast  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  by  night 
as  a  fiery  splendor,  "a  fire-look"  (9:16,  16). 

2.  Form.  When  this  cloud  went  before  the 
array  of  Israel  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  column ; 
but  when  It  stood  still  above  the  tabernacle  or 
came  down  upon  it,  it  most  probably  took  the 
form  of  a  round  globe  of  cloud.  When  it  sepa- 
rated the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red 


Sea,  we  imagine  it  spreading  out  like  a  cloud  bank^ 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  dividing  wall. 

3.  (£>d'8  Presence.  In  this  cloud  Jehovah, 
L  e.,  the  visible  representation  of  the  invisible 
God  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  really  present 
with  Israel  and  spoke  to  them  out  of  the  cloud. 
In  this,  too,  appeared  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord " 
(Exod.  16:10;  40:34;  Num.  17:7).  The  firo  in 
the  pillar  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  Lord 
revealed  himself  in  the  burning  bush,  and  after- 
ward  descended  upon  Sinai  amid  thunder  and 
lightning  in  a  thick  cloud  (Exod.  19:16-18).  It 
was  a  symbol  of  the  "zeal  of  the  Lord,"  and 
therefore  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  which  pro- 
tected Israel  by  day  from  heat,  sunstroke,  and 
pestilence  (Isa.  4:4, 6  ;  49:10 ;  Psa.  91:6, 6 ;  121:6). 
At  night  it  lighted  up  IsraePs  path  by  its  splen- 
dor,  and  defended  it  from  terror,  calamity  (Psa. 
27:1,  sq. ;  91:6,  6).  It  also  threatened  destruction 
to  those  who  murmured  against  God  (Num.  17:10), 
sending  out  fire  against  the  rebels  and  consuming 
them  (Lev.  10:2;  Num.  16:36). 

PILLED.    See  Glossary. 
PILLOW,  the  rendering  of  three  very   dif- 
ferent Hebrew  words  and  one  Greek  word : 

1.  Keb-eer^  (Heb.  'Tns,  plaitvig).  In  1  Sam. 
19:18, 16,  it  is  recorded  that  Michal  took  an 
image  (teraphim)  and  laid  it  in  the  bed  and  put  a 
pillow  of  goats*  hair  for  his  bolster.  This  was, 
probably,  a  piece  of  woven  goats'  hair  folded  up. 

2.  Mer-ah-ash-av/  (Heb.  TON*!!^,  headpiece). 
Simply  a  place  for  laying  the  head  (Gen.  28:11, 18, 
elsewhere  "  bolster  "). 

8.  Keh'-*eik  (Heb.  nOS;  Ezek.  18:18,  20). 
"  *  Pillow  *  is  a  decidedly  erroneous  rendering  of 
this  word,  which  means  a  covering  or  conceal- 
ment. The  charge  is  brought  against  the  prophet- 
esses that  they  sewed  coverings  together  to  wrap 
around  the  hand  of  God ;  i.  e.,  they  cover  up  and 
conceal  the  word  of  God  by  their  prophesying,  so 
that  the  threatening  and  judicial  arm  of  God, 
which  ought  above  all  to  become  both  manifest 
and  effective  through  his  prophetic  word,  does  not 
become  either  the  one  nor  the  other  "  (Kliefoth, 
quoted  by  Keil,  Com,^  in  loc.). 

4.  Prog-kef-al'-ahee-on  (Gr.  npooKEt^'kaiov^  Jiead- 
piece^  Mark  4:38).  Our  Lord  employed  the  row- 
ers' bench  or  its  cushion  for  a  pillow. 

PILOT  (Heb.b^h,  klio-hale',  a  steei-sman)  is  also 
rendered  "ship-master"  (Jonah  1:6),  but  in  Ezek 
27:8  "pilots"  seems  to  be  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  for  the  chief  men  of  Tyre.  Keil  (Com.,  on 
E2sek.)  thinks  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  chief  men 
in  command  of  the  ships  (captains  and  pilots) 
were  as  a  rule  citizens  of  Tyre. 

PILTAI  (Heb.  "^SSbs,  pUtah'ee,  my  deliver- 
ances), the  representative  of  the  priestly  house  of 
Moadiah  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the 
son  of  Jeshua,  and  apparently  one  of  the  priests 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
12:17),  B.  C.  636. 

PIN  (Heb.  ^;,  yaw^hade",  a  ieiU-pin),  the 
copper  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  to  hold  the 
cords  of  the  tabernacle  court  (Exod.  27:19;  86; 
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18;  88:20,  81,  etc.),  or  for  any  other  purpose  or 
material  (Judg.  16:14 ;  Ezek.  15:8,  rendered  "  nail " 
in  Judg.  4:21,  22;  5:26;  Ezra  9:8,  etc.). 

**  Pins  and  needles  were  also  among  the  articles 
of  the  toilet,  which  have  been  occasionally  found 
in  the  tombs.  The  former  are  frequently  of  con- 
siderable  length  with  large  gold  heads,  and  some 
of  a  different  form,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point, 
merely  bound  with  gold  at  the  upper  end,  without 
any  projecting  head  (seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length),  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  arrang- 
ing the  plaits  or  curls  of  Imir ;  like  those  used  in 
England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  for  nearly  the 
same  purpose"  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egypt.^  ii,  344). 

PINE.    See  Yeoetable  Kingdom. 

PINING  SICKNESS.  "Pining"  is  the 
rendering,  in  Isa,  88:12,  of  the  Hebrew  riV'J  {daU 
law^\  dangling^  I.  e.,  like  a  loose  thread  or  hair.  The 
expression,  "  he  will  cut  me  off  with  piniug  sick- 
ness,*' is  a  part  of  the  figure  of  a  weaver  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  finished  cloth  from  the  loom.  It  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  T.,  *^  I  have  rolled  up  like  a 
weaver  my  life ;  he  will  cut  me  off  from  the  loom  " 
(i.  e.,  ihtar), 

PINNACLE  (Gr.  irrephytov^  pter-oog^-ee-an,  a 
wing,  any  pointed  extremity^  Matt.  4:5  ;  Luke  4:9). 
It  is  impossible  to  definitely  decide  what  portion 
of  the  temple  is  referred  to  as  the  pinnacle.  The 
use  of  the  definite  article  makes  it  plain  that  it 
was  not  a  pinnacle,  but  the  pinnacle.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  respecting  it,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  was  the  battlement  ordered  by  law  to  be 
added  to  every  roof. 

PI'NON  (Heb.  l':*^,  pee.noiiti',  probably  per- 
pl€zUy\  one  of  the  **  dukes  "  (i.  e.,  head  or  founder 
of  a  tribe)  of  Edom  (Gen.  86:41 ;  1  Chron.  1:52), 
B.  C.  about  1210. 

PIPE.    See  MnsiCAL  Instruments. 

PI^RAM  (Heb.  DN'TB,  pir-awm%  wildly),  the 
Amorite  king  of  Jarmuth  who,  with  four  confed- 
erate kings,  made  war  against  Gibeon,  and  were 
defeated  by  Joshua.  They  fled  to  the  cave  at 
Makkedah,  from  which  they  were  brought  at  the 
close  of  the  battle  and  pursuit  and  hanged.  Their 
bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  "  into  the  cave 
wherein  they  had  been  hid  "  (Josh.  10:8-27),  B.  C. 
1170. 

PIE'ATHON  (Heb.  l^r?*:?,  pir^w4lione')  is 
mentioned  as  the  dwelling  place  of  Abdon,  who 
died  after  holding  the  office  of  judge  for  eight 
years,  and  was  buried  there  (Judg.  12:18-15).  It 
is  also  mentioned  (2  Sam.  28:30;  1  Chron.  11:81) 
as  the  home  of  Benaiah,  the  hero.  It  was  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim,  on  the  mountains  of  the  Amale- 
kites. 

PIE'ATHONITE  (Heb.  '^?"irri5),  ptr^w^tho- 
nee'),  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Pirathon.  Two 
such  are  named  in  the  Bible.  1.  Abdon  ben- 
Ilillel  (Judg.  12:18,  15).  2.  From  the  same  place 
came  "  Benaiah  the  Piraihonite  of  the  children  of 
Ei)hraim  "  (1  Chron.  27:14). 

PIS'QAH  (Heb.  !i;CB,;)t«.^aw>c«f//),anold 
topographical  name  which  is  found,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  only,  in  two  connections. 


1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah  from  which 
Moses  took  his  survey  of  the  promised  land, 
the  particular  peak  upon  which  he  stood  being 
Nebo(Num.  21:20;  23:14;  Deut  8:27;  84:1). 

2.  AsHDOTH  HAP-PisuAH  (q.  Y.),  perhaps  the 
springs,  or  roots,  of  the  Pisgah  (Deut.  8:17;  4:49 ; 
Josh.  12:8;  13:20). 

**  The  Pisgah*  must  have  been  a  mountain  range 
or  district,  the  same  as  or  a  part  of  that  called 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  Deut.  82:49  with 
34:1).  It  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  contiguous 
to  the  field  of  Moab,  a^d  immediately  opposite 
Jericho.  The  field  of  Zophim  was  situated  on  it, 
and  its  highest  point  or  summit — its  *head* — 
was  the  Mount  Kebo.  If  it  was  a  proper  name 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  denoted  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  range  of  the  highlands  on  the  east 
of  the  lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the  name  Pis- 
gah have  been  met  with  in  later  times  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of  Ra*  d-Feeh- 
kah  (almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hap- 
pisgah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  headland 
on  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass 
of  mountain  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady 
en-NaVy  and  on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and 
on  the  northern  part  of  which  is  situated  the  great 
Mussulman  sanctuary  of  Keby  Mfisa  (Moses)" 
(Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

Upon  Pisgah  Balaam  offered  sacrifices,  so  that 
it  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  *'  high  places  ** 
of  Moab  (Num.  28:14).  The  exact  identification 
of  Pisgah  was  long  a  problem,  until  the  Due  de 
Luynes  (1864)  and  Professor  Paine,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Palestine  Exploration  Society  (1878)  independ- 
ently identified  it  with  Jebel  Siaghah,  the  extreme 
headland  of  the  range  Abarim,  of  which  the  high- 
est summit  is  Nebo.  Respecting  the  view  from 
this  point  Dr.  Smith  writes  (Hist.  Oeog.,  p.  568) : 
**  The  whole  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  now  open  to 
you,  from  Engedi,  beyond  which  the  mists  become 
impenetrable,  to  where,  on  the  north,  the  hills  of 
Gilead  seem  to  meet  those  of  Ephraim.  The 
Jordan  flows  below.  Jericho  is  visible  beyond. 
Over  Gilead,  it  is  said,  Hermon  can  be  seen  in  clear 
weather,  but  the  heat  hid  it  from  us.  The  view 
is  almost  that  described  as  the  last  on  which  the 
eyes  of  Moses  rested,  the  higher  hills  of  West 
Palestine  shutting  out  all  possibility  of  a  sight  of 
the  (Mediterranean)  sea." 

PISID^A  (Gr.  Uirndla, pisid-ee'-ah, piichy\ a 
mountainous  district  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Paro- 
phylia,  twice  visited  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  which  he 
was  probably  **iu  peril  of  robbers"  (Acts  18:14 ; 
14:21-24;  2  Ck)r.  11:26).  It  was  overrun  with 
desperate  bands  of  men  who  resisted  the  power  of 
Rome.  Antioch  was  in  Pisidia,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  renowned  Antioch  in  Syria. 

PraON  (Heb.  ,1^^*^,  pee-shone',  cana!),  one  of 
the  four  heads  into  which  the  stream  was  divided, 
which  watered  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  2:11). 
Numerous  conjectures  are  made  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  stream,  yet  the  matter  is  undetermined. 
The  Nile,  the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes,  the  Danube, 
etc.,  have  all  been  suggested.  The  stream  is  de- 
scribed as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  which  expression  would  apply  very  well 
to  the  course  of  the  Cyrus  of  the  ancients.     This 
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river  rises  in  Armenia,  flows  north  to  a  point  not 
far  from  the  eastern  border  of  Colchis,  and  then 
turns  east  in  Iberia,  from  which  it  flows  southeast 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  (K.  and  D.,  Com.). 

PISTAH  (Heb.  5^9?  pis-paw',  dutpersion), 
the  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  7:38). 

PIT,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and  two 
Greelc  words,  and  used  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  hole 
dug,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  well  or  cistern. 
When  these  were  without  water  they  were  used  as 

(1)  A  place  of  lmnal(Psei,  28:1 ;  80:8;  Isa.  88:18); 

(2)  A  prison  (Isa.  24:22 ;  Jer.  87:16);  (8)  As  a  place 
0£  destruction  (2^ch.  9:11). 

Fi^^nratiTe.  To  "go  down  into  the  pit*^ 
(Psa.  28:1 ;  80:8,  9,  etc.),  a  phrase  of  frequent  oc- 
currence; is  employed  to  denote  dying  without 
hope,  but  commonly  a  simple  going  to  the  place 
of  the  dead.  "To  dig  a  pit"  (Psa.  7:16;  67:6; 
Prov.  26:27)  is  to  plot  mischief.  The  pit,  as  a 
place  of  great  discomfort,  and  probable  starvation, 
very  naturally  suggested  a  place  of  punishment 
(Rev.  9:1,  sq.;  11:7;  178,  etc.). 

PITCH.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

PrrCHEB.  L  Kad  (Heb.  "»3,  from  an  old 
root  to  deepeti}y  a  water  jar,  or  pitcher,  with  one  or 
two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  carrying 
water,  as  in  the  story  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  24:16-20). 
These  pitchers  were  usually  carried  on  the  head  or 
shoulder.  The  same  word  is  used  (A.  Y.  **  barrel," 
1  Kings  17:12;  18:83)  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  kept  her  meal,  and  the  barrels 
of  water  used  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel ;  also  of 
the  pitchers  employed  by  Gideon*8  three  hundred 
men  (Judg.  7:16). 

2.  Neh'-bel  (Heb.  b^?)*  or  na/.bel  ^S?),  is  only 
used  in  Lam.  4:2,  where  it  is  joined  ^ith  kheh'-res 
('S'^n*  P^^^n/)i  *^^  ^^^^  evidently  an  earthen 
vessel. 

3.  Ker-am'-ee-on  (Gr.  Kepdfuov,  earthsnwarey 
Mark  14:13;  Luke  22:10),  probably  the  same  as 
No.  1. 

Figrnrative.  "The  pitcher  broken  at  the 
fountain  "  (Eccles.  12:6)  is  used  figuratively  for  the 
cessation  of  life.  '^ Earthen  pitchers,"  as  contrasted 
with  **  fine  gold  "  (Lara.  4:2),  is  used  to  represent 
the  real  worth  and  the  low  valuation  put  upon 
good  men. 

PITHOM  (Heb.  DinS,;,^tf./Aome',R.V.  "store"), 
a  treasure  city  built  by  Rameses  II  (Exod.  1:11). 
As  Pi  thorn  was  the  sacred  name,  so  Succoth  (q.  v.) 
was  the  secular  name  of  this  place  (Exod.  12:87). 
Probably  identical  with  Patumos  of  Herodotus. 
The  city  was  built  of  bricks,  some  of  which  had 
been  made  without  straw.  M.  Kaville  found  a 
fragment  of  pottery  at  the  site,  on  which  was 
written  "The  good  recorder  of  Pithora"(Pi  Turn). 
This  fragment  has  been  taken  to  England.  Con- 
ceming  the  bricks  of  which  the  great  storehouse 
was  made,  he  says:  "Many  of  them  are  made 
with  straw,  or  with  fragments  of  reeds,  of  which 
traces  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and  some  of  Nile  mud, 
without  any  straw  at  all."  The  site  is  identified 
with  Tell-el-Maskhuta,  twelve  miles  W.  of  Ismailia, 


PLACE 

and  twenty  miles  E.  of  Tcll-el-Kebir,  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  present  Suez  Canal.     See  Egypt. 

PITHON(Heb.  "pri^S,  pee4hone',  expansive), 
the  eldest  son  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  8:35 ;  9:41),  B.  C.  after 
1000. 

PITY.  In  many  instances  pili/  is  the  render- 
ing of  Hebrew  words  elsewhere  translated  **mercy." 

It  is  also  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ^^in  (klutw- 
mal\  to  he  gentle,  clement.  In  Exod.  2:6 ;  1  Sam. 
28:21,  it  means  to  liave  sympathy,  compassion  with. 
Elsewhere  it  has  the  meaning  of  to  spare,  to  treat 
vnthpity  (1  Sam.  15:8,  15;  2  Sam.  21:7;  2  Chron. 
86:16,  17).  It  is  written  of  God  that  "the  Lord 
is  very  pitiful"  (James  5:11),  and  that  "like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him"  (Psa.  108:18).  The  apostle 
Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  "  love  as  brethren,  be 
pitiful "  (1  Pet  8:8).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
pity  is  both  a  divine  characteristic  and  Christian 
grace. 

PLACE  (Heb.  *T;,  yawd,  hand),  " '  He  set  him 
up  a  place*  (1  Sam.  15:12),  literally  *hand/  or 


Votive  Stele  from  Cartbacre. 

monument.  This  same  word  is  used  in  2  Sam. 
18:18,  and  in  Isa.  56:5,  in  the  former  of  Absalom^s 
column,  or  monument ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  portion 
or  *  memorial '  promised  to  God*s  people  within 
his  house.  This  meaning  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  ancient  custom  of  carving  on  the  me- 
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morial  pillar  by  a  grave,  a  hand  and  arm.  And  the 
use  of  the  hand  as  a  memorial  has  not  entirely 
ceased  in  the  East.  The  dome  of  almost  every 
Mohammedan  mosque  is  surmounted  by  a  carved 
crescent  in  wood  or  stone  "  (Rev.  Wm.  Ewing  in 
&  &  Ttmea). 

PLAGUE.  The  following  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  rendered  plague  in  the  A.  V. : 

1.  Neh'^ah  (Heb.  ^^J,  a  stroke,  blow).  Strokes, 
1.  e.,  judgments,  calamities,  which  God  sends  upon 
men  (Gen.  12:17;  Exod.  11:1;  Psa.  88:12;  39:11, 
etc.).  The  term  is  applied  to  the  disease  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev.  13:8). 

Figurative.  A  person  afflicted  with  leprous 
spots  (Lev.  18:4,  12,  etc.). 

2.  Neh'-ffhef  (Eeh,  t].^3,  s^  slumhlirig),  and  so  a 
divine  judgment,  mostly  of  a  fatal  disease  (Exod. 
12:18;  80:12;  Num.  8:19;  17:11,  12). 

3.  Mak-kaii/  (Hob.  S^^^,  a,  heating,  smiting), 
calamities  inflicted  of  God  (Lev.  26:21;  Num. 
11:83;  Deut  28:69,  61;  29:22;  1  Sam.  4:8;  Jer. 
19:8;  49:17;  60:13). 

4.  Mag-gay-faw'  (Heb.  ^:^.9),  chiefly  pestilen- 
tial and  fatal  diseases  (Exod.  9:14 ;  Num.  14:87  ; 
16:48,  sq. ;  26:8,  9,  18;  1  Sam.  6:4;  2  Sam.  24:21, 
25;  1  Chron.  21:22,  etc). 

5.  Dehf-ber  (Heb.  ^"J,  destruction)  is  rendered 
"plague"  only  in  Hos.  18:14,  in  the  passage,  "0 
death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues."  It  means  the  ces- 
sation or  annihilation  of  death  (comp.  1  Cor.  16:66  ; 
Isa.  26:8). 

6.  The  Greek  words  are  /idari^  (mas'-tix,  whip), 
figuratively  a  disease  (Matt.  6:29,  84  ;  Mark  8:10 ; 
Luke  7:21) ;  and  ttAt)^  (P^y-ff^y^j  stroke),  a  public 
calamitv,  heavy  affliction,  sent  by  God  as  a  punish- 
ment (Rev.  9:18,  20;  11:6;  16:1,  6,  8;  16:9;  18:4, 
8;  21:9;  22:18). 

PLAGUES  OP  E'OYPT.  the  term  usually 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  divine  visitations  of 
wrath  with  which  Jehovah  punished  the  Ejryp- 
tians,  because  they  would  not  allow  the  Israelites 
to  leave. 

1.  History.  Moses,  with  Aaron  as  spokesman, 
appeared  before  Pharaoh  to  convey  to  him  the 
divine  command  to  allow  the  departure  of  the  Is- 
raelites. In  attestation  of  their  authority  Aaron 
cast  down  his  rod  before  the  king,  and  it  became 
a  serpent.  This  miracle,  having  been  performed, 
or  simulated,  by  his  magicians,  Pharaoh  hardened 
his  heart  against  Jehovah,  refused  the  desired 
permission,  and  thus  produced  the  occasion  for  the 
ten  plagues.  **  Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  plagues  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  yet  the 
descriptions  seem  principally  to  apply  to  that  part 
of  Egypt  which  lay  nearest  to  Goshen,  and  more 
especially  to  *  the  field  of  Zoan,'  or  the  tract  about 
that  city,  since  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Pha- 
raoh dwelt  in  the  Delta,  and  that  territory  is  es- 
pecially indicated  in  Psa.  78:48.  The  descriptions 
of  the  first  and  second  plagues  seem  especially 
to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams  and  lakes, 
and  80  rather  to  the  lower  than  the  upper  country." 
Still  we  must  not  forget  that  the  plagues  evidently 
prevailed  throughout  the.  land.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  account  of  the  plagues  to  fix  the  time 


occupied  in  their  infliction.  While  some  contend 
for  the  space  of  a  year  it  seems  to  be  that  that 
time  enables  them  to  compare  the  plagues  with 
certain  natural  phenomena  occurring  at  fixed  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  Egypt  Each  plague,  accord- 
ing to  the  historian,  lasted  only  a  short  time ;  and 
unless  we  suppose  an  interval  of  several  weeks 
between  each,  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  would 
afford  sufficient  time  for  the  happening  of  the 
whole. 

2.  The  Plagrnes.  (1)  That  of  blood  (Exod.  7: 
19-26).  Pharaoh,  having  hardened  his  heart 
against  the  first  sign,  Moses  and  Aaron  were  em- 
powered to  enforce  the  release  of  Israel  by  a  series 
of  penal  miracles.  In  the  morning  he  met  Pharaoh 
near  the  Nile,  and  made  another  demand  for  the 
people^s  release.  Upon  bis  refusal  Aaron  lifted 
up  the  rod  over  "  the  waters  of  Egypt,"  and  they 
"  were  all  turned  to  blood.**  "  The  changing  of  the 
water  into  blood  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  Joel  2:81,  where  the  moon  is  said  to 
be  turned  into  blood;  that  is  to  say,  not  as  a 
chemical  change  into  real  blood,  but  as  a  change 
in  the  color,  which  caused  it  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood  (2  Kings  8:22).  The  reddening 
of  the  water  is  attributed  by  many  to  the  red 
earth  which  the  river  brings  down  from  Sennaar, 
but  Ehrenberg  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  micro- 
scopical examinations,  that  it  was  caused  by  cryp- 
togamic  plants  and  infusoria.  This  natural  phe- 
nomenon was  here  intensified  into  a  miracle,  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  change  took  place  imme- 
diately in  all  the  branches  of  the  river  at  Moses's 
word  and  through  the  smiting  of  the  Nile,  but 
even  more  by  a  chemical  change  in  the  water, 
which  caused  the  fishes  io  die,  the  stream  to  stink, 
and  what  seems  to  indicate  putrefaction,  the  water 
to  become  undrinkable  *'  (K.  and  D.,  Com,,  in  loc). 
The  plague  appears  to  have  extended  through- 
out Egypt,  embracing  the  "streams,**  or  dif- 
ferent arms  of  the  Nile;  "the  rivers,**  or  Nile 
canals;  "the  ponds,**  or  standing  lakes  formed  by 
the  Nile;  and  all  the  "pools  of  water,*'  or  the 
standing  lakes  left  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile.  The  "  vessels  of  wood,  and  the  vessels  of 
stone,**  were  those  in  which  was  kept  the  water 
for  daily  use,  those  of  stone  being  the  reservoirs 
in  which  fresh  water  was  kept  for  the  poor. 
"  The  Eg3rptians  digged  round  about  the  river  for 
water  to  drink,*'  as  it  probably  purified  itself  by 
filtering  through  the  banks.  The  miracle  was  imi- 
tated by  the  magicians,  but  where  they  got  water 
is  not  stated.  On  the  supposition  that  the  chang- 
ing of  the  Nile  water  took  place  at  the  time  when 
the  river  began  to  rise,  and  when  the  reddening 
generally  occurs,  many  expositors  fix  upon  the 
month  of  June  or  July  for  the  time  of  this  plague, 
in  which  case  all  the  plagues  would  be  confined  to 
the  space  of  about  nine  months.  Perhaps  a  more 
likely  date  was  September  or  October,  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  yearly  overflow  of  the  Nile.  This 
plague  was  very  humiliating,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  so  dependent  upon  the  Nile  for  water  that  it 
was  worshiped  as  a  god,  as  well  as  some  of  its  fish. 
(2)  Plague  of  frogs  (Exod.  8:1-14).  The  second 
plague  also  proceeded  from  the  Nile,  and  consisted 
in  the  unparalleled  numbers  in  which  the  frogs  ap- 
peared.    Tiiese  were  the  small  Nile  frog,  called  by 
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tho  Egyptians  Dofda,  As  foretold  to  Pharaoh, 
they  not  only  penetrated  into  the  houses  and  inner 
rooms  (**  bedchamber  "),  and  crept  into  the  domes- 
tic utensils,  the  beds,  the  ovens,  and  the  kneading 
troughs,  but  even  got  upon  the  men  themselves. 
This  miracle  was  also  imitated  by  the  Egyptian 
mascians,  who  **  brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land 
of  Egypt.''  Whether  the  Egyptian  augurs  really 
produced  frogs  by  means  of  some  evil  occult 
power,  or  only  simulated  the  miracle,  is  not  stated. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  could  not  remove 
the  evil,  for  Pharaoh  was  obliged  to  send  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  intercede  with  Jehovah  to 
take  them  away.  This  request  of  Pharaoh,  coupled 
with  the  promise  to  let  the  people  go,  was  a  sign 
that  he  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  author  of  the 
plague.  Upon  the  morrow  God  removed  the  plague, 
the  frogs  died,  and  filled  the  land  with  the  odor  of 
their  putrefaction.  This  plague  must  have  been 
very  aggravating  to  the  Egyptians,  for  the  frog  was 
included  among  their  sacred  animals,  in  the  second 
class  of  local  objects  of  worship.  It  was  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Hekt,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  this  animal.  Then,  too,  the  fertilizing 
water  of  Egypt  had  twice  become  a  plague. 
(8)  Plague  of  lioe  (Exod.  8: 1 6-1 9).  It  seems  that 
•*  Uce  "  is  not  the  correct  word  to  be  here  used,  but 
rather  a  small  gnat  or  tick,  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
Tisible  to  the  eye,  but  with  a  sting  causing  a  very 
painful  irritation.  They  creep  into  the  eyes  and 
nose,  and  after  the  harvest  they  rise  in  great 
swarms  from  the  inundated  rice  fields.  The  plague 
was  caused  by  Aaron's  smiting  the  dust  of  the 
ground  with  his  staff,  and  all  the  dust  throughout 
Uie  land  of  Egypt  was  turned  into^  gnats,  which 
were  upon  man  and  beast.  We  are  not  able,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  to  assert  whether  this  miracle  con- 
sisted in  calling  creatures  into  existence,  or  in  a 
sudden  creative  generation  and  supernatural  mul- 
tiplication, for  in  either  case  we  have  a  miracle. 
The  failure  of  the  magicians  in  this  instance  is 
thought  to  have  been  due  to  God's  restraining  the 
demoniacal  powers,  which  the  magicians  had  be- 
fore made  subservient  to  their  purpose.  Their 
declaration,  "This  is  the  finger  of  God,'*  was  not 
due  to  any  purpose  of  glorifying  God,  but  simply 
to  protect  their  own  honor,  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
might  not  be  considered  as  superior  to  themselves 
in  virtue  or  knowledge.  It  was  merely  equivalent 
to  saying,  It  is  not  by  Moses  and  Aaron  that  we 
are  restrained,  but  by  a  divine  power^  possibly 
some  god  of  Egypt.  (4)  The  plague  of  flies  (Exod. 
8:20,  sq.).  The  fourth  plague  was  foretold  to 
Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the 
water,  doubtless  for  worship.  It  consisted  of 
swarms  (Heb.  S^-^t  «w-»^*',  mixture)  of  flies,  prob- 
ably dog  flies.  They  are  more  numerous  and  an- 
noying than  gnats,  and  when  enraged  they  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  human  body,  especially  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  become  a  dreadful  plague. 
As  the  Egyptian  magicians  only  saw  the  work  of 
some  deity  in  the  plague  they  could  not  imitate,  a 
distinction  was  made  in  the  plagues  which  followed 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians.  Jehovah 
placed  a  ^  division,"  i.  e.,  a  redemption,  deliverance, 
between  the  two  peoples.  ,  Thus  Pharaoh  was  to 
be  taught  that  Israel's  God  was  the  author  of  the 


plagues ;  that  he  had  authority  over  Egypt ;  in- 
deed, that  he  possessed  supreme  authority.  Pha- 
raoh called  Moses,  and  told  him  to  sacrifice  to  God 
in  the  land.  This  Moses  declined  to  do,  on  the 
ground  that  by  so  doing  the  Israelites  would  be 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
abomination  would  not  have  consisted  in  their 
sacrificing  animals  which  the  Egyptians  considered 
holy,  for  the  cow  was  the  only  animal  offered  in 
sacrifice  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  holy. 
The  abomination  would  rather  be  that  the  Israel- 
ites would  not  observe  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  probability  is  that  the  Egyptians 
would  look  upon  such  sacrifice  as  an  insult  to  their 
gods,  and,  enraged,  would  stone  the  Israelites. 
Pharaoh,  therefore,  prondsed  to  let  the  Israelites  go 
if  he  were  released  from  the  plague,  but  hardened 
his  heart  as  soon  as  the  plague  was  taken  away. 
(6)  Plague  of  murrain  (Exod.  9:1-7).  This  plague 
consisted  of  a  severe  murrain^  which  carried  off 
the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  which  were  in  iheJieU 
those  of  the  Israelites  being  spared.  A  definite 
time  was  fixed  for  the  plague,  in  order  that,  whereas 
murrains  occasionally  occur  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh 
might  see  in  this  one  the  judgment  of  Jehovah. 
That  the  loss  of  cattle  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  those  in  the  Jield  must  be  understood  from  v.  8 
and  from  the  fact  that  there  were  beasts  to  be  killed 
by  the  hail  (v.  26).  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  still  re- 
mained hardened.  (6)  Boils.  The  sixth  plague  was 
of  boils  breaking  forth  in  blisters  (Exod.  9:8-12). 
Moses  and  Aaron  took  soot  or  ashes  from  a  smelt- 
ing furnace  or  lime  kiln,  and  threw  it  toward 
heaven.  This  flew  like  dust  throughout  the  land, 
and  became  boils  (q.  v.).  The  magicians  appear 
to  have  tried  to  protect  the  king  by  their  secret 
arts,  but  were  attacked  themselves.  The  king's 
heart  remained  hardened,  and  he  refused  to  let 
the  people  go.  (7)  Plague  of  hail  (Exod.  9: 1 7-35). 
In  response  to  the  continued  hardness  of  Pharaoh, 
Jehovah  determined  to  send  such  a  hail  as  had  not 
been  known  since  Egypt  became  a  nation  (vers. 
18,  24).  A  warning  was  sent  out  for  all  God- 
fearing Egyptians  to  house  their  servants  and 
cattle,  thus  showing  the  mercy  of  Jehovah. 
The  hail  was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  latter  coming  down  like  burning  torches, 
and  multitudes  of  men  and  beasts  were  slain,  trees 
and  herbs  destroyed.  Terrified  by  the  fierceness 
of  the  storm  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  said,  **  I  have  sinned  this  time :  the  Lord  is 
righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked  "  (v.  27). 
Moses  promised  to  pray  to  Jehovah  in  behalf  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  the  storm  should  cease ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  storm  ceased  Pharaoh  again  hard- 
ened his  heart  and  refused  permission  to  Israel. 
**  The  account  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  hail  is  in- 
troduced (vers.  81,  82)  to  show  how  much  had 
been  lost,  and  how  much  there  was  still  to  lose 
through  continued  refusal.  According  to  Pliny 
the  barley  is  reaped  in  the  sixth  month  after  the 
sowing  time,  the  wheat  in  the  seventh.  The  barley 
is  ripe  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  the  wheat  at  the  end  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April.  The  flax  is  in  flower  at  the  end  of 
January.  Consequently  the  plague  of  hail  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  January,  or  at  the  latest  in  the 
first  half  of  February ;  so  that  there  were  at  least 
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eight  weeks  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  plague*' 
(K.  and  D.,  Cojtl^  in  loo.).  The  havoc  caused  by 
this  plague  was  greater  than  any  of  the  earlier 
ones ;  it  destroyed  men,  which  those  others  seem 
not  to  have  done.  (8)  Plague  of  loonitfl  (Exod. 
10:1-20).  Pharaoh  still  persisting  In  resisting  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  Moses  was  directed  to  an- 
nounce another.  He  appeared  before  the  king 
and  put  the  question,  **  How  long  wilt  thou  refuse 
to  humble  thyself  before  me?'*  and  added  the 
command,  '*Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me."  A  compromise  was  suggested,  by 
which  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  wor- 
ship,  but  that  the  women  should  remain,  knowing 
full  well  that  in  such  a  case  the  men  would  return. 
This  compromise  being  rejected  Moses  and  Aaron 
were. driven  from  the  king's  presence.  Moses 
lifted  up  his  rod,  and  the  Ix>rd  brought  an  east 
wind,  which  the  next  day  brought  locusts  (q.  v.). 
They  came  in  such  dreadful  swarms  as  Egypt  had 
never  known  before,  nor  has  experienced  since. 
**They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
that  the  land  was  darkened;  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  which  the  hail  had  left :  and  there  remained 
not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbs  of 
the  field  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt"  The 
fact  that  the  wind  blew  a  day  and  a  night  before 
bringing  up  the  locusts  showed  that  they  came 
from  a  great  distance,  and  therefore  proved  to 
the  Egyptians  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  reached 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  ruled  over 
every  land.  Another  miraculous  feature  of  the 
plague  was  its  unparalleled  extent,  viz.,  over  all 
Egypt,  whereas  ordinary  swarms  are  confined  to 
particular  districts.  In  this  respect  the  judgment 
had  no  equal  either  before  or  afterward  (v.  14). 
In  response  to  Pharaoh's  entreaty  **the  Lord 
turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took 
away  the  locusts  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea." 
Pharaoh's  promise  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  depart 
was  no  more  sincere  than  those  which  he  had 
made  before.  (9)  Plague  of  darknoM  (Exod.  10: 
21,  sq.).  As  the  king  still  continued  defiant,  a 
continuous  darkness  came  over  all  Egypt,  with  the 
exception  of  Goshen  (v.  23).  It  is  described  as 
the  darkneas  of  obscurity^  i.  e.,  the  thickest  dark- 
ness. The  combination  of  two  words  or  synonyms 
gives  the  greatest  intensity  to  the  thought.  The 
darkness  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  see  one 
another,  and  no  man  rose  from  his  place.  The 
Israelites  alone  '*had  light  in  their  dwellings." 
This  does  not  refer  to  their  houses,  and  means 
that  theur  part  of  the  land  was  not  visited  by  the 
plague.  The  cause  of  this  plague  is  not  given  in 
the  text,  but  most  commentators  agree  that  it  was 
the  Chamsiitf  a  wind  which  generally  blows  in 
Egypt  before  and  after  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
lasts  two  or  three  days.  It  rises  suddenly,  and 
fills  the  air  with  fine  dust  and  coarse  sand ;  the 
sun  is  obscured,  and  the  darkness  following  is 
greater  than  the  thickest  fog.  Men  and  animals 
hide  themselves  from  this  storm,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants shut  themselves  up  in  the  innermost  rooms 
of  their  houses  till  it  is  over,  for  the  dust  pene- 
trates even  through  well-closed  windows.  **  The 
darkness  which  covered  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
light  which  shone  upon  the  Israelites  were  types 


of  the  wrath  and  grace  of  Grod  "  (EengstenbergX 
Pharaoh  proposed  another  compromise,  viz.,  that 
the  Israelites,  men,  women,  and  children,  should 
go,  but  that  the  flocks  and  herds  should  remain. 
But  Moses  insisted  upon  the  cattle  being  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  say- 
ing, **Not  a  hoof  shall  be  left  behind."  This 
firmness  of  Moses  he  defended  by  saying,  **  We 
know  not  with  what  we  shall  serve  the  Lord  until 
we  come  thither."  At  this  Pharaoh  was  so  en- 
raged that  he  not  only  dismissed  Moses,  but  threat* 
ened  him  with  death  if  he  should  come  into  his 
presence  again.  Moses  answered,  **Thou  hast 
spoken  well,"  for  as  God  had  already  told  him 
that  the  last  blow  would  be  followed  by  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  people,  there  was  no  further 
necessity  for  him  to  appear  before  Pharaoh.  This 
announcement  to  Moses  is  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rian in  chap.  11:1.  (10)  Death  of  the  flntborn 
(Exod.  11-12:80).  The  brief  answer  of  Moses 
(10:29)  was  followed  by  the  address  (11:4-8),  in 
which  he  announces  the  coming  of  the  last  plague 
and  declares  that  there  should  be  "a  great  cry 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there 
was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more ; " 
and  that  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  would  come  to 
Moses  and  entreat  him  to  go  with  all  the  Israel- 
ites. "  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  a  great 
anger.'*  Then  Moses  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
borrow  (1.  e.,  a»k)  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
latter  readily  assented.  The  Passover  (see  Fes- 
tivals) was  instituted,  and  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
The  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  were  smitten  at 
midnight,  as  Moses  had  forewarned  Pharaoh.  The 
clearly  miraculous  nature  of  this  plague,  coming 
as  it  did  without  intervention  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
taking  only  the  firstborn,  and  sparing  those  of 
the  Israelites,  must  have  convinced  Pharaoh  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  One  who  inflicted  this  punish- 
ment by  his  own  omnipotence.  That  very  night 
Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  gave  them 
permission  to  depart  with  their  people,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  cattle,  even  urging  haste.  See 
Exodus. 

3.  General  ConsiderationB.  (1)  mraeu- 
loof  nature  of  the  plagues.  Whether  the  plagues 
were  exaggerations  of  natural  evils  or  not,  they 
were  evidently  of  a  miraculous  character.  They 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  miraculous  side  of 
the  great  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyp- 
tian  bondage.  As  miraculous  the  historian  ob- 
viously intends  us  to  regard  them,  and  they  are 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the  "  wonders  "  which  God 
wrought  in  the  land  of  Ham  (Psa.  105:27),  i.  e.,  in 
Egypt  (106:7X  "tokens  and  wonders"  which  he 
sent  into  the  midst  of  Egypt  (186:9).  Even  if  we 
admit  them  to  have  been  .of  the  same  kind  with 
phenomena  natural  to  the  country,  their  miracu- 
lous character  would  be  shown  by  the  unparalleled 
degree  to  which  the  affliction  reached;  in  their 
coming  and  going  at  the  command  of  Moses  as  the 
agent  of  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  exemption  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  general  calamity.  In  respect 
to  the  theory  of  natural  explanations  of  these 
plagues  the  following  is  timely :  "  The  ChrvUliche 
Welty  of  Leipzig,  No.  46,  contains  an  article  en- 
titled Die  Plagen  jEgyptent^  in  which  the  author, 
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a  physician  and  many  years  a  resident  of  Cairo, 
gives  the  result  of  his  obRervations  of  present 
facts  as  they  illustrate  the  account  given  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. .  .  . 
Naturally  this  report  aims,  first  of  all,  at  a  glorifi- 
cation of  Jahweh;  yet  his  account  of  the  won- 
drous doings  of  Israel's  God  is  grounded  on  the 
actual  climatic  conditions  of  the  country.  Modem 
research  and  observations  enable  us  to  understand 
intelligently  the  origin  and  progress  of  each  plague 
as  resulting  from  a  state  of  affairs  that  actually 
exists  in  Egypt  every  year  down  to  our  own  day. 
Indeed  we  can  go  further  and  say  that  if  it  ever 
should  happen  that  all  of  these  plagues  should 
occur  in  the  course  of  one  winter — and  only  of 
this  season  can  we  think  here — they  would  occur 
in  exactly  the  order  in  which  they  are  reported  in 
Exodus »'  {N.  Y.  JtuUpenderU,  December  10, 1896). 
(2)  Design.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
plagues  had  for  their  ultimate  object  the  libera- 
tion of  Egypt;  but  there  were  probably  other  ends 
contemplated:  1.  On  Moses,  tending  to  educate 
and  discipline  him  for  the  great  work  on  which  he 
was  about  to  enter;  to  give  him  confidence  in 
Jehovah,  and  courage  in  obeying  him.  2.  Upon 
the  Israelites,  impressing  them  with  God's  care 
for  them  and  his  great  power  exercised  in  their 
behalf.  3.  Upon  the  Egyptians,  convincing  them 
of  the  advantage  of  casting  in  their  lot  with  Israel. 
4.  In  demonstrating  to  Egypt,  Israel,  and  other 
nations  the  vanity  of  Egypt's  gods  (Exod.  12:12). 
(8)  The  Egyptian  inStations.  The  question 
arises  whether  these  imitations  were  real  miracles 
performed  through  the  agency  of  evil  spirits 
or  tricks  of  legerdemain  ?  **  It  is  certainly  more 
conformable  to  scriptural  modes  of  expression, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  true,  to  con- 
sider these  miracles  real ;  and  that  the  magicians 
were  the  instruments  of  supernatural  powers  of 
evil,  which  at  any  crisis  in  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion always  condense  their  energies."  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  magicians  did 
nothing  more  than  the  jugglers  of  India  easily  do 
to-day.  It  must  be  noted  that  they  failed  to  per- 
form a  miracle  on  the  instant,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  plague  of  the  lice,  when  no  time  was  allowed 
them.  They  were  also  unable  to  remove  the  in- 
fliction, or  even  exempt  themselves  therefrom. 
See  Moses,  Pharaoh. 

PLAIN,  the  rendering  of  seven  Hebrew 
words: 

1.  Aw'bcUe^  ('??»  moiniure),  answers  to  our 
word  **  meadow."  It  is  rendered  **  plain  "  only  in 
Judg.  11:33,  appearing  elsewhere  in  composition 
as  Abel-Meholah  (Judg.  7:22),  Abel-Shittim  (Num. 
83:49),  etc. 

2.  Ay-lon«^  (l^??i  8tronff%  is  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote  a  Htrong  tree,  probably  the  oak.  In  the 
A.  V.  the  rendering  "  plain  "  is  given  in  Gen.  12:6 ; 
13:18  ;  14:13 ;  Judg.  4:11 ;  9:6  (marg.  oak),  37. 

3.  Bik-aw'  (?T?i??»  ^^^/^)y  "lot  a  narrow  valley 
between  mountain  ranges,  but  a  broad  plain,  as 
•*the  plain  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  11:2),  "the  valley  of 
Jericho"  (Deut.  84:3),  "the  valley  of  Megid'do" 
(2  Chron.  35:22;  Zech.  12:11),  etc.  This  word  is 
rendered  "plain"  m  Gen.  11:2;  -Neh.  6:2;  Isa.  40: 


4;  Ezek.  3:22,  23;  Amos  1:5;  elsewhere  "val- 
ley." 

4.  Kik'kawr'  (^^3,  circle\  the  region  round 
about  anyplace,  as  that  of  Jordan  (Gen.  18:10-12). 
It  is  also  used  in  Gen.  19:17,  26,  28,  29 ;  Deut.  84: 
8;  2  Sam.  18:23;  1  Kings  7:46,  etc.  Although 
uniformly  rendered  "  plain  "  in  A.  V.,  it  is  appar- 
ently a  proper  name.  The  word  is  often  used  to 
signify  a  "  piece  of  money,"  generally  "  a  talent " 
(Exod.  26:39;  1  Chron.  20:2,  etc.);  also  "a  cake" 
or  "loaf  of  bread"  (1  Sam.  10:3 ;  Prov.  6:26). 

5.  Mee-shore'  (^T^S'^P,  level).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
uniformly  rendered  plaiti,  and  occurs  in  Deut.  8: 
10;  Josh.  13:9,  16,  17,  21;  1  Kings  20:23,25; 
Jer.  21:13;  48:8,  21;  Zech.  4:7;  and  in  these 
passages,  with  one  exception,  it  is  used  for  the 
district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon  and  Di- 
bon. 

FiGURATiVR.  "My  foot  standeth  in  an  even 
place  "  (Psa.  26:4) ;  "  Lead  me  in  a  plain  path  "  (27: 
11),  i.  e.,  free  from  obstacles  over  which  one  might 
stumble,  and  so  of  safety.  It  is  used  figuratively 
for  righteoushess,  as  "Thou  shalt  judge  the  people 
with  righteousness  "  (67:4). 

6.  Ar-aw-baw'  (tlS*!?,  sterility),  an  arid  region. 
With  the  article  in  Hebrew  it  means  the  valley  of 
Jordan,  and  has  the  force  of  a  proper  name.  It 
is  usually  rendered  "  plain  "  (Deut.  1:1,7;  2:8,  etc.); 
but  "champaign,"  Deut.  11:30;  "desert,"  Ezek. 
47:8;  and  "Arabah,"  Josh.  15:6;  18:18. 

7.  Shef-ay-law'  (rtbci*),  depression),  a  low  plain. 
In  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "plain,"  Jer.  17:26: 
Obad.  19;  Zech.  7:7;  "low  plains,"  1  Chron.  27: 
28;  2  Chron.  9:27;  elsewhere  "vale"  or  "val- 
ley." The  Hebrews  always  applied  the  word  to 
the  maritime  plain  of  Philistla. 

PLAIN.    See  Glossary. 

PLAINS  OF  PALESTINE.    See  Pales- 

TIMB. 

PLAITINQ.    See  Hair. 

PLANE  (Heb.  ^^'[P^,mak-tsoo-aw',si  scrap- 
er), a  carpenter's  tool,  perhaps  a  chisel  or  carving 
tool  (Isa.  44:13).    See  Handicraft. 

PLANE  TREE,  the  rendering  in  the  R.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  P'^*^^  {ar-nwne',  naked.  Gen.  30: 
37 ;  Ezek.  31:8).  It  is  improperly  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  chestnut "  (q.  v.).  The  plane  tree  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Palestine,  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
north.  Shedding  its  outward  bark  it  came  by  its 
Hebrew  name,  smooth  or  naked. 

PLANK  (Heb.  y^,  ates).  something  made  of 
wood,  as  a  plank  (1  Kings  6:15 ;  Ezek.  41:25,  26). 

PLANT.  See  Agriculture,  Garden,  Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom. 

PLASTEB.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

PLASTER,  MASON'S.  1.  (?Aeer(neb."iV.^ 
from  its  effervescence,  lime.  Dun.  6:5).  2.  Seed 
(Heb.  T*?,  boiling),  as  lime  in  slacking  (Deut.  27:2, 
4;  rendered  "lime"  in  Isa.  88:12;  Amos  2:1). 
3.  Too'-akh  (Heb.  H'^SS),  to  smear.  Lev.  14:42,  43, 
48,  elsewhere  "  daub." 
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The  special  uses  of  plaster  mentioned  in  Scrip, 
ture  are : 

1,  When  a  house  was  infected  with  "  leprosy," 
the  priest  was  to  take  away  the  part  of  the  wall 
infected,  and,  putting  in  other  stones,  to  plaster 
the  house  with  fresh  mortar  (Lev.  14:42,  48). 

2.  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  27:2, 4 ;  Josh. 
8:82).  The  process  here  mentioned  was  probably 
of  a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for  re- 
ceiving bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  iSrst  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave 
them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid 
on,  and  followed  by  one  of  varnish  after  the  paint- 
ing of  the  figures  was  complete. 

o.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement 
on  which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the 
mystic  hand  **  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall "  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  6:6).  See  Lime, 
Mortar,  Plaster  in  article  Mineral  Kingdom. 

PLASTER.  MEDICINAL  (Heb.  n*:?:  maw- 
raky,  to  8o/ten  by  rubbing),  to  anoint  with  heal- 
ing salve  or  similar  substance  (Isa.  88:21). 

PLAT.    See  Glossary. 

PLATE.  1 .  Pakh  (Heb.  HB,  a  sheet  of  metal, 
as  with  UR  (Exod.  89:8 ;  Num.  16:38, 89).  2.  Tseets 
(Ileb.  y^?,  gU8teiiing\  a  burnished  metal  plate 
(Exod.  28:86 ;  39:30 ;  Lev.  8:9).  3.  Loo'^akh  (Heb. 
H^b),  the  heavy  plates  of  laver  (1  Kings  7:86). 
4.  8eh'-ren  (Heb.  I*;)?),  an  axle  (I  Kings  7:80). 

PLATTER.  Fignirative.  "To  make  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  or  plcUter,*^  while  it  remained 
unclean  within  (Matt.  23:26,  26 ;  Luke  11:89),  is  a 
symbol  of  hypocrisy.     See  Dish. 

PLAY.    See  Games,  Glossary,  Music. 

PLEAD.    See  Glossary. 

PLEDGE.    See  Hostages,  Loan. 

PLElADES(Heb.n^'^?,  kee'^maw,  Jieap,  elm- 
ter,  Job  9:9;  38:81;  Amos  6:8,  A.  V.  "seven 
stars  "),  a  constellation  of  seven  large  and  other 
smaller  stars  in  the  eastern  sky. 

PLOW.  PLOUGH  (Heb.  t^n^  khaw-ra*h\  to 
McraicK;  Gr.  hporpov^  ar^-oi-ron).  Egypt,  probably 
with  truth,  claims  the  honor  of  inventing  the 
plow.  It  was  entirely  of  wood,  of  very  simple 
form,  as  it  is  still  in  that  country.  It  consisted  of 
a  share,  two  handles,  and  a  pole  or  beam,  the  last 
being  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  stilt,  or 
the  base  of  the  handles,  and  was  strengthened  by 
a  rope  connecting  it  with  the  heel.  It  had  no 
coulter,  but  was  probably  shod  with  metal.  It  was 
drawn  by  two  oxen,  guided  and  driven  by  the 
plowman  with  a  long  goad. 

The  plow  now  used  in  Palestine  differs  in 
some  respects  from  that  described  above.  It  is 
lightly  built,  with  the  least  possible  skill  or  ex- 
pense, consisting  of  two  poles,  which  cross  each 
other  near  the  ground.  The  pole  nearer  the  oxen 
is  fastened  to  the  yoke,  while  the  other  serves,  the 


one  end  as  the  handle,  the  other  as  the  plowshare. 
With  these  frail  plows  and  tiny  oxen,  the  farmer 
must  wait  until  the  ground  is  saturated  and  sof- 
tened  (Jer.  14:4),  however  late  the  season  may  be. 
Then  they  cannot  sow  and  plow  in  more  than  half 
an  acre  per  day,  and  few  average  so  much  (Thom- 
son, Laiid  and  Book,  i,  p.  208).  Thomson  thinks 
that  the  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  (1  Kings  19:19)  were 
each  yoked  to  a  plow. 

Fignuutive.  Plowing  was  a  symbol  of: 
Repentance  (Jer.  4:8) ;  peace  and  prosperity  (Isa. 
2:4 ;  Mic.  4:8) ;  desolation  (Jer.  26:18) ;  of  the  labor 
of  ministers  (1  Cor.  9:10) ;  *'  the  plowers  plow  upon 
my  back"  (Psa.  129:8)  is  a  figure  of  scourging; 
keeping  the  hand  upon  the  plow  is  a  sign  of  con- 
stancy (Luke  9:62).  ''The  pfowitig  of  the  wicked 
is  sin"  (Prov.  21:4)  is  better  rendered  the  light  of 
the  wicked,  that  in  which  they  glory  (the  same 
Hebrew  word,  ^"^p,  neer^  standing  for  plow  and 
light). 

PLOWMAN  (Heb.  ^2N,  a-kawr",  Isa,  61:6) 
is  not  only  a  plowman,  but  a  fanner  in  general. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  rich  and  noble  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  did  not  always  put  themselves 
upon  a  level  with  their  servants ;  but  it  was  not 
considered  a  degradation  to  put  their  hand  to  the 
plow,  or  otherwise  occasionallv  join  in  agricultural 
labor  (1  Sam.  11:7;  1  Kings 'l 9: 19). 

PLOWSHARE  (Heb.  rN,  ayth,  Isa.  2:4  ;  Joel 
3:10;  Mic.  4:8X  the  iron  tip  of  the  plow  where  it 
enters  the  earth.  To  beat  a  plowshare  into  a  sword 
is  symbolic  of  war ;  the  reverse,  of  peace. 

PLUMB  LINE  (Heb.  *?[;«,  <m-atpjfc0.  or 
PLUMMET  (Heb.  rbl^Cp,  muh-keh'-leth),  a 
line,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  weight.  Its 
use  by  masons  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  ascribed  to  their  king  Menes.' 

Fig^nrative.  A  wall  built  with  a  plumb  Ime  is 
a  perpendicular  wall,  a  v^all  built  with  mechanical 
correctness  and  solidity.  The  wall  built  with  a 
plumb  line  is  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  as  a  firm  and  well- 
constructed  building.  .  To  hold  a  plumb  line  to  a 
building  may  represent  the  act  of  construction; 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  a  building  in  judgment  aa 
to  the  propriety  of  destroying  it  (2  Kings  21:13 ; 
Amos  7:7,  8).  The  expression,  **  Judgment  also 
will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet"  (Isa.  28:17),  is  a  figure  by  which  what 
Jehovah  is  about  to  do  is  depicted  as  a  building 
which  he  is  erecting,  and  which  he  will  carry  out, 
so  far  as  his  despisers  is  concerned,  on  no  other 
plan  than  that  of  strict  retribution.  To  carry  a 
plummet  in  the  hand  (Zech.  4:10)  is  a  sign  of  being 
engaged  in  the  work  of  building  or  of  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  building. 

POCHnBEETH  (Heb.  rrd^^  po^keh'-reth,  «i. 
maring).  The  "children"  of  Pochereth  were 
among  "  Solomon's  servants  "  who  returned  from 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:67 ;  Neh.  7: 
59),  B.  C.  before  686. 

POET  (Gr.  TToafHK,  poy-ay-tace'^  a  pe}'former\ 
This  term  occurs  in  Acts  17:28,  in  which  Paul 
quotes  from  Araitts  of  Gilicia,  in  the  8d  century^ 
and  Cleanlhes  of  Mysia,  **Hre  are  also  his  off' 
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spring/*  From  this  he  argues  the  absurditj  of 
worshiping  idols. 

POETEY.    See  Biblk,  Literature  of. 

POISON.  L  Khay-maw'  (Heb.  Jl^in,  JuaC)  is 
used  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hos.  7:5,  marg.); 
the  hot  passion  of  angcfr  (Deut.  29:27^  etc.) ;  and 
the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  serpents  (Deut. 
32:24,  88;  Psa.  68:4;  140.8).  Reference  in  Job 
6:4  seems  to  be  made  to  the  custom  of  anointing 
the  ends  of  arrows  with  the  venom  of  snakes. 

2.  RoBhe  (Heb.  ^r\  Job  20:16)  is  used  figur- 
atively  for  that  relish  of  low  desire  which  brings 
its  own  punishment ;  for  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
fundamentally  nothing  but  the  nature  of  sin  itself 
brought  fully  out. 

3.  Ee-^  {Gv.  <(Jf,  emillcdy  Rom.  8:13;  James 
8:8),  something  thrown  out,  hence  the  venom  of 
a  serpenL 

POLE  (Heb.  C5,  naec\  in  Num.  21:8,  9,  is  used 
of  the  pole  upon  which  the  brazen  serpent  was 
placed;  elsewhere  for  the  flag  or  standard  itself, 
**  sign,"  "  banner,"  etc.,  as  elsewhere. 

POLL  (Heb.  I^V^Vi  g^-go'-leth,  a  akull,  and 
so  rendered  in  Judg.  9:53 ;  2  Kings  9:35),  the  head 
(Kum.  3:47).  Cutting  tlie  hair  or  shaving  the 
head  is  rendered  by  the  verb  "  to  poll,"  from  the 
Hebrew  Tja  {gah^awz^,  to  cut  off;  Th^  {gaw4akh^^ 
to  he  bald;  and  CC3  {Jcaw^am')^  to  $1iear.  See 
Glossary. 

POLLUTION  (Gr.  aXicytffM,  al-i^-gliem-ah, 
cotUamination)y a  Hellenistic  word(Acts  1 5: 20).  The 
pollution  here  referred  to  has  reference  to  meat 
sacrificed  to  idols.  After  the  sacrifice  was  con- 
cluded, a  portion  of  the  victim  was  given  to  the 
priests,  the  rest  being  eaten  in  honor  of  the  gods, 
either  in  the  temples  or  a  private  house.  Some 
salted  the  flesh  and  laid  it  up  for  future  use,  while 
others  sold  it  in  the  "shambles"  (1  Cor.  10:25, 
comp.  8:1,  sq.).  Of  course  this  flesh,  having  been 
offered  to  idoU,  was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ; 
and  any  use  of  it  was  thought  to  infect  the  user 
with  idolatry.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  directed 
that  converts  decline  invitations  to  such  feasts, 
and  refrain  from  the  use  of  such  meat,  that  no 
offense  might  be  given  (Acts  15:28,  sq.). 

POL^LUX  (Acto  28:11).    See  Gods,  False. 

POLYGAMY.    See  Marriage,  1. 

POMEGRANATE.  RepresenUtions  of  pome- 
granates, in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  ornamented 
the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Exod.  28: 
83,  84)  (see  High  Priest,  Dress  or),  and  carved 
figures  of  the  pomegranate  adorned  the  tops  of 
the  pillars  in  Solomon's  temple  (q.  v.).  The 
"spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate" 
(Oant.  8:2)  is  made  at  the  present  day  in  the  East 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Fi^^Iirative.  The  liquid  ruby  color  of  the 
pulp  of  this  fruit  is  alluded  to  in  the  figurative 
description  of  the  beautiful  complexion  of  the 
bride  (Cant.  4:3).    Sec  Vboetablb  Kingdom. 

POMMEL  (Heb.  nVj,  god^aw",  round),  the 
bail,  or  round  ornament,  on  the  capital  of  a  col. 
nmn  (2  ^JUnxi.  4:12,  13  ;  "  bowl "  in  1  Kings  7:41, 
42).    See  Glossary. 


POND.  1.  Ag-am'  (Heb.  S^X,  collectimi  of 
water),  the  swanipv  lakes  left  by  the  Kile  when  it 
subsided  (Exod.  7:19;  8:5). 

2.  Aw  game'  (Heb.  ^}^\  in  Isa.  19:10,  where  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "ponds  for  ftsli."  Delitzsch 
{^Com.,  in  loc.)  renders  the  verse  thus:  "And  the 
pillars  of  the  land  are  ground  to  powder ;  all  that 
work  for  wages  are  troubled  in  mind."  The 
former  he  understands  to  be  the  highest  castes, 
the  others  the  laboring  people.  Many  understand 
fish  ponds,  the  existence  of  which  is  abundantly 
proven  from  the  paintings  in  the  tombs. 

PONDER.    See  Glossary. 

PONTIUS  PIOiATE.    See  Pilate. 

PONTUS  (Gr.  HcJvrof,  pfmUos,  the  tea),  "a 
large  district  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  of  the^  Pontus  Euxinus,  from 
which  circumstance  the  name  was  derived.  It  is 
three  times  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  2:9,  10;  18:2;  1  Pet  1:1).  All  these  pas- 
sages agree  in  showing  that  tlicre  were  many  Jew- 
ish residents  in  the  district.  As  to  the  annals  of 
Ponttis,  the  one  brilliant  passage  of  its  history  is 
the  life  of  the  great  Mithridates.  Under  Nero  the 
whole  region  was  made  a  Roman  province,  bearing 
the  name  of  Pontus"  (Smith,  Bib,  Did.). 

POOL,  the  rendering  of  the  following  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words : 

1.  Ag^mf  (Heb.  fi«f,  Isa.  14:28;  86:7;  41:18; 
42:15);  elsewhere  **pond"  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ber-aW'kau/  (Heb.  •^?*7*?)  benediction,  and  so 
prosperi(tf\  a  favor,  or  gi  ft,  sent  from  God.  "  Who 
passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  (i.  e.,  weqrnng) 
make  it  a  well;  the  rain  also  filleth  the  pools "(P.sa. 
84:6).  Through  such  valleys,  by  reason  of  their 
dry  and  barren  condition,  the  worshipers  often 
had  to  pass  to  Jerusalem.  A  kind  providence 
might  turn  these  valleys  into  pools  by  refreshing 
rains,  so  the  grace  of  God  refreshes  and  revives 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  instead  of  sorrows 
they  have  "rivers  of  delight "  (36:8 ;  4G:4). 

3.  Mik-veh'  (Heb.  "^IIkP,  eoUedion  of  water, 
Exod.  7:19),  a  gathering  of  water,  and  so  rendered 
in  Gen.  1:10. 

4.  Kol-oom-bai/'thrah  (Gr.  KoXv/i/i^pa,  a  diving 
place,  only  in  John  5:2,  4,  7 ;  9:7,  11). 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  pools  {reservoirs) 
mentioned  in  Scripture : 

L  Pool  of  Mezekiah  (2  Kings  20:20).  It 
was  a  basin  opened  by  King  llczekiah  in  the 
city,  and  fed  by  a  water  course.  In  2  Chron.  82: 
80  it  is  stated  that  "this  same  Hezekiah  also 
stopped  the  upper  water  course  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the 
city  of  David,"  i.  e.,  by  a  subterranean  channel 
into  the  city  of  David.  This  pool,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Birkei  el-IIammdm,  is  pointed  out  by  tra- 
dition in  the  northwest  part  of  tlie  modem  city, 
not  far  east  of  the  Jaffa  gate. 

2.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Pool.  The 
"upper"  pool  (Isa.  7:3;  36:2;  2  Kings  18:17)  ly- 
ing near  the  fuller's  field,  and  on  the  road  to  it, 
outside  the  city.  The  lower  pool  is  named  in 
Isa.  22:9.  They  are  generally  known  as  the  upper 
and  lower  pools  of  Gihon.    It  supports  the  identi- 
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fication  of  these  with  **  the  upper  and  lower  pools" 
that  there  are  no  other  similar  or  corresponding 
reservoirs  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  western 
position  of  the  upper  pool  suits  well  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  Scripture  (Isa,  86:2).  It  may 
be  added  that  a  trustworthy  tradition  places  the 
fuUer^s  field  westward  of  the  city. 

3.  The  Old  Fool  (Isa.  22:11),  not  far  from  the 
double  wall  ("  two  walls  ").  This  double  wall  was 
near  the  royal  garden  (2  Kings  26:4 ;  Jer.  89:4), 
which  must  be  sought  in  the  southeast  of  the 
city,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (Neh.  8:15). 

4.  The  Kings's  Fool  (Neh.  2:14)  is  thought  to 


PORCH 

of  retention  of  pledges  (Lev.  25:36,  87 ;  Exod.  22: 
25-27,  etc.).  (5)  Permanent  bondage  forbidden, 
and  manumission  of  Hebrew  bondmen  or  bond- 
women enjoined  in  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years   (Deut.    16:12-16;  Lev.    26:39-42,  47-64). 

(6)  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the 
poor  after  the  Levites  (Deut  14:28;  26:12,  18). 

(7)  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  16:11, 14; 
see  Neh.  8:10).  (8)  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Ler. 
19:18).  Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by 
Moses  ai-e  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
Luke  8:11;   14:18;  Acts  6:1;  Gal.  2:10;  James 


Solomon^s  Pool. 


be  found  in  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on 
the  east  of  Ophel  (Robinson,  ii,  102,  149),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  pool  of  Solomon.  See 
GiBEON,  Hebron,  Samaria,  Solomon,  Bethesda, 
and  SiLOAM  for  the  pools  under  those  names. 

FOOB.  In  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  in  the 
English  language,  there  were  a  number  of  words 
to  express  the  condition  of  being  in  need.  The 
Scriptures  frequently  mention  the  poor,  and  teach 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  righteousness 
required  by  believers  under  both  Testaments  has 
respect  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  poor.  No 
merit,  however,  is  given  to  the  assumption  of 
poverty ;  and  the  Mosaic  law  takes  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  poverty.  Its  extreme  form  of 
want  and  beggary  was  ever  represented  as  the 
just  recompense  of  profligacy  and  thriftlessness 
(Psa.  87:25;  109:10;  Prov.  20:4;  24:84). 

Mosaic  Enactments.  It  was  contemplated 
from  the  first  that  there  would  be  those  among 
the  covenant  people  who  would  be  in  circum- 
stances calling  for  sympathy  and  aid  (Deut.  15:11). 
Negatively,  the  poor  man  was  to  have  no  advan- 
tage over  others  on  the  ground  of  his  poverty 
(Exod.  23:8) ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
his  judgment  on  that  account  to  be  wrested  (v.  6). 
Among  the  special  enactments  in  his  favor  the 
following  must  be  mentioned :  (1)  The  right  of 
gleaning  (Lev.  19:9, 10  ;  Deut.  24:19,  21).  (2)  From 
the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years  the  poor 
and  the  stranger  was  to  have  their  portion  (Exod. 
23:11 ;  Lev.  25:6).  (3)  Reentry  upon  land  in  the 
jubilee  year,  with  the  limitation  as  to  town  homes 
(Lev.  26:25-30).     (4)  Prohibition  of  usury,  and 


2:16.  In  later  times  mendicancy,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Moses,  be- 
came  frequent. 

FOOB  IN  SFIRIT  (Gr.  ktuxoc  r^  irveifMTi, 
pio-khoif  t6  pnyoo' -mah4e€y  de9tUute\  the  spiritually 
poor,  i.  e.,  those  who  feel,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sciousness, that  they  are  in  a  miserable,  unhappy 
condition ;  those  wJw  fed  toUhin  Ihemselva  the  op- 
posite of  having  enough^  and  of  wanting  nothing 
in  a  moral  point  of  viao  (Meyer,  Com.^  in  loc.). 

FOFLAB.    See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

FOE'ATHA  (Heb.  Nn'nis,  po-raw-thav^,  per- 
haps given  by  lot)^  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  the  palace  at  Shushan  (Esth. 
9:8),  B.  C.  about  609. 

FORCH,  the  rendering  of  the  following  words : 

1.  Oo'lawm'  (Heb.  D^'^N  or  tabw:,  vegtibuie,  or 
holly  1  Chron.  28:11),  the  entrance  hall  of  a  build- 
ing (Ezek.  40:7,  48),  a  pillar  hall  (1  Kings  7:6),  a 
throne  hall  (v.  7),  and  the  veranda  surrounding  a 
court  (Ezek.  41:16).  It  is  especially  applied  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  (1  Kings,  chaps. 
6  and  7;  Joel  2:17).  "The  porch  of  the  Lord" 
(2  Chron.  15:8;  29:17)  seems  to  stand  for  the 
temple  itself. 

2.  Mu-der-ohn'  (Heb.  I'i'T^OTp,  Judg.  3:28), 
strictly  a  vestibule,  was  probably  a  sort  of  veranda 
chamber  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  open  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of  being  inclosed 
with  awnings  or  curtains.  It  was  perhaps  a  cor- 
ridor or  colonnade  connecting  the  principal  rooms 
of  the  house. 
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3.  Poo-hne^  (Gr.  ttvAcjv),  the  porch  (Matt.  26: 
*ll)  may  have  been  the  passage  from  the  street 
into  the  first  court  of  the  house  in  which,  in  East- 
em  houses,  is  the  musiaJbali^  or  stone  bench,  for 
the  porter  or  persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the 
master  of  the  house  often  receiTes  visitors. 

4.  Sto-ah'  (Gr.  aTod\  the  colonnade,  or  portico, 
'  of  Bethesda,  and  that  of  the  temple  called  Solo- 
mon's porch  (John  6:2;  10:23;  Acts  8:11;  6:12). 
Josephus  described  the  porticoes,  or  cloisters, 
which  surrounded  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
also  the  royal  portico  (Smith,  Diet,^  s.  v.). 

POR'CIUS  (Fkstus).    See  Fistus. 

PORCUPINE,  POBPOISE.  See  Animal 
Kingdom. 

PORT  (Heb.  ^OT3,  Blhoh'-ar,  Neh.  2:13),  else- 
where rendered  "gate"(<j.  v.).    See  Glossary. 

PORTER  (Heb.  ^"i^,  or  ^^,  Bho-are*,  from 
*T?P,  thah'-ar^  a  gale;  Gr.  &vpup6^^  thoo-ro-ros'). 
As  used  in  the  A.  V.,  porter  has  always  the  sense 
of  door  or  gatekeeper.  In  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  written  after  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  t«rm  is  applied  to  those  Levites  who 
had  charge  of  the  various  entrances  (1  Chron.  9: 
17  ;  16:18  ;  2  Chron.  23:19,  etc.).  In  1  Chron.  15: 
23,  24,  we  have  the  rendering  **  doorkeeper,"  and 
in  John  18:16  "the  damsel  that  kept  the  door." 
In  2  Sam.  18:26;  2  Kings  7:10,  11,  we  meet  with 
the  porter  of  the  city  gates  (comp.  Acts  12:13); 
and  a  porter  seems  to  have  been  usually  stationed 
at  the  doors  of  sheepfblds.  I'he  porters  of  the 
temple,  who  were  guards  as  well,  numbered  four 
thousand  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  23:5),  were 
divided  into  courses  (26:1-19),  and  had  their  posts 
assigned  them  by  lot  (v.  1 3).  They  entered  upon 
their  service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  remained  a 
week  (2  Kings  11:5-7;  those  mentioned  in  vers. 
4, 10,  sq.,  are  probably  the  king's  bodyguard).  See 
Glossart,  Watch. 

PORTION,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  with  various  meanings: 

1.  An  allowance,  as  of  food,  clothing,  etc.  (Gen. 
14:24;  47:22;  Neh.  11:23;  1  Sam.  1:5;  Psa.  17: 
14 ;  Prov.  31:16  ;  Isa.  63:12  ;  Dan.  1:8,  sq.).  The 
command,  '*  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink 
the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom 
nothing  Is  prepared :  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord"  (Neh.  8:10)  has  reference  to  a  custom,  still 
existing  in  the  East,  of  sending  a  portion  of  a 
feast  to  those  who  cannot  well  attend  it,  especially 
their  relations,  and  those  in  mourning  as  well  as 
in  times  of  joy  (2  Sam.  11:8,  10;  Esth.  9:19). 

2.  One's  lot,  destiny,  etc.  (Job  3:22;  20:29; 
27:13;  Psa.  11:6;  Isa.  17:14);  the  result  of  effort 
(Eccles.  2:10). 

3.  Part  of  an  estate,  one's  inheritance  (q.  v.). 
It  may  be  that  the  expression,  "  The  Lord  is  the 
portion  of  my  inheritance"  (Psa.  16:6;  119:57; 
Lam.  8:24)  includes  all  the  other  meanings. 

POSSESS.    See  Glossary. 

POSSESSED  WITH  DEVILS.  See  De- 
MOiruc. 

POST  (Heb.  1^5,  rawts^  a  runner\  primarily  the 
person  who  conveyed  any  message  with  speed; 
and  subsequently  the  means  of  regular  communi- 


cation. Reference  to  such  communication  in 
Scripture :  Job  declares,  *'  My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  post"  (9:25,  literally  a  rumier\  showing 
that  at  a  very  early  time  persons  possessing  swift- 
ness of  foot  were  so  commonly  employed  by  great 
men  as  couriers  as  to  render  such  an  allusion 
both  intelligent  and  appropriate.  Complete  estab- 
lishments of  such  formed  a  part  of  royal  establish- 
ments (2  Chron.  30:6,  10).  Jeremiah  shows  that 
a  regular  postal  service  of  this  sort  existed  in  his 
time  (Jer.  51:31,  "  And  one  post  shall  run  to  meet 
another  "),  clearly  implying  that  posts  were  wont 
to  be  maintained  by  relays  of  special  messengers 
regularly  organized  for  their  work.  The  same  sort 
of  postal  communication  is  referred  to  in  Esth. 
3:16;  8:13,  14.     See  Glossary. 

POST.  1.  Ah'-yil  (Heb.  b^?,  strong),  a  word 
indefinitely  rendered  by  LXX  and  Vulgate.  Prob- 
ably, as  Gesenius  argues,  the  doorcase  of  a  door, 
including  the  lintel  and  side  posts.  Akin  to  this 
is  aildm  (Ezek.  40:16,  etc.),  probably  a  portico. 

2.  Am-maw'  (Heb.  !^^^,  mecu/ure,  usually 
**  cubit,"  once  only  "  post,"  Isa.  6:4). 

3.  Mez-oo-zaw'  (Heb.  ^J'^^^J),  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  shine,  i.  e.,  implying  motion  (on  a  center) ; 
the  usual  term  for  door  post  (Exod.  21:6). 

4.  Sa/{Eeb.  wjO,  usually  "threshold,"  2  Chron. 
3:7;  Ezek.  41:16;  Amos  9:1).  The  posts  of  the 
doors  of  the  temple  were  of  olive  wood  (1  Kings 
6:33). 

POT,  a  term  of  very  wide  application,  including 
many  sorts  of  vessels : 

1.  Awsook"  (Heb.  '^'1C«,  2  Kings  4:2),  an 
earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow,  without  handles, 
probably  like  the  Roman  and  Egyptian  amphora, 
inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or  stone. 

2.  Ohtb-ee'^  (Heb.  ?"'?^).  The  "pots"  set 
before  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  36:5)  were  probably 
bulging  jars  or  bowls. 

3.  Dood  (Heb.  ^I'H),  a  vessel  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, of  smaller  size  than  a  "caldron,"  or  kettle, 
with  which  it  is  mentioned  (Job  41:20;  Psa.  81:6). 

4.  Kiieh'^resiReh.^'^^,  "  potsherd,"  Job  2:8; 
Psa.  22:15;  Prov.  26:23;  Isa.  45:99),  an  earthen 
vessel  for  stewing  or  seething 

5.  Kelee"  (Heb.  *^V?,  Lev.  6:28),  a  vesael  of 
any  kind,  and  usually  so  rendered. 

6.  Keer  (Heb.  *1"'?,  only  in  Lev.  11:35),  a  vessel 
for  boiling  or  roasting  (I  Sam.  2:14).  "In  the 
dual  it  can  only  signify  a  vessel  consisting  of  two 
parts,  i.  e.,  a  pan  or  pot  toith  a  lidJ*^ 

7.  Seer  (Heb.  ^"'O),  the  most  usual  and  appro- 
priate word  (Exod.  38:3 ;  2  Kings  4:38-41;  25:14; 
2  Chron.  4:11,  16;  36:13,  etc.).  It  is  combined 
with  other  words  to  denote  special  uses  (Exod. 
16:3;  Psa.  60:8;  Prov.  27:21). 

8.  Paw-roor^  (Heb.  ^''^f),  probably  an  open, 
flat  vessel  (Judg.  6:19;  1  Sam.  2:14;  "pan," 
Num.  11:8). 

9.  Ttnn48eh'-n€th  (Heb.  ri2^22fc),  a  covered  ves- 
sel for  preserving  things  (Exod.  16:33;  comp, 
Heb.  9:4). 
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10.  The  rendering  of  Heb.  tJ*:P^?9,  shek^/at- 
tavZ-yeem  (Psa.  68:13,  "Though  ye  have  lien 
among  the  pots,"  etc.).  The  word  means  a  forked 
pin  or  peg  upon  which  carcasj^es  were  hung  for 
flaying,  it  is  also  tlie  woi*d  for  a  double  inclos- 
ure,  for  the  gathering  of  docks  at  night,  a  aheep- 
foid.  To  *•  lie  among  the  pots,  i.  e.,  folds,"  was 
spoken  proverbially  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen 
living  in  leisure  and  quiet,  remote  from  the  tur- 
moil of  war  (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.y  s.  v.). 

11.  Xe*'4act  (Gr.  ik<m^\  aexlarius^  i.  e.,  a  ves- 
sel for  measuring  liquids,  holding  about  a  pint ;  a 
woodeti  pitcher  from  which  water  or  wine  is  poured, 
whether  holding  a  sextarius  or  not  (Mark  7:4,  8). 

12.  Hoo-dree'-ah  (Gr.  i6pia\  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing water,  a  waterpot  (John  2:6,  sq. ;  4:28).  The 
waterpots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been  large  am- 
phorae, such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  day  in 
Syria.  These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware. 
The  waterpot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may  have 
been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedouin  women 
use. 

POTENTATE  (Gr.  dwdtrnjc,  doo-naaUaee,  of 
great  <xuihoTity\  the  title  applied  to  God  (1  Tim. 
6:16,  **  the  only  potentate ; "  comp.  Rom.  16:27),  ex- 
pressive of  his  transcendent  power  and  authority. 

P0T1PHAE  (Ileb.  ^?T»,  potee-far',  con- 
traction  of  3^D  "^tpIS,  Potipheraii,  q.  v.),  an 
Egyptian  and  an  officer  ("captain  of  the  guard") 
of  Pharaoh.  When  Joseph  was  taken  to  Egypt 
Potiphar  purchased  him  of  the  Midianite  mer- 
chants. So  favorably  impressed  did  he  become 
of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  Joseph,  that  he  made 
him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  committed  all 
his  possessions  to  his  care.  Upon  the  Recusation 
of  his  wife  Potiphar  cast  Joseph  into  prison  (Gen. 
39:1-20,  B.  C.  2(XH)).  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Potiphar,  unless,  which  is  not  likely,  he  was  ( 
the  chief  of  the  executioners  afterward  mentioned. 

POTIPH'EEAH,  or  POTIPHE'RAH  (Heb. 
5^  •'fcpiB,  poUee  fehf-rah,  corresponding  to  the 
Coptic  Peie-phrah^  belonging  to  the  sun),  an  Egyp- 
tian and  priest  of  On  (Heliopolis),  whose  daughter 
Asenath  was  married  to  Joseph  (Gen.  41:46,  60; 
46:20,  B.  C.  about  2000). 

POTSHEBB  (Heb.  to'^n,  kheh^.res),  a  frag- 
ment  of  an  earthen  vessel.  Scraping  the  boil 
(see  Job  2:8)  with  a  potsherd  will  not  only  relieve 
the  intolerable  itching,  but  also  remove  the 
matter. 

Fi^nrative.  The  potsherd  is  used  as  a  figure 
of  anything  mean  and  contemptible  (Isa.  45:9); 
also  for  that  which  is  very  dry  (Psa.  22:16). 
Hypocritical  professions  of  friendship  are  likened 
to  "a  potsherd  covered  with  silver  dross"  (Prov. 
26:28).     It  is  worthless  pretense. 

POTTAGE  (Heb.  TT:,  naw-zeed',  something 
boUed,  Qen,  26:29,  84).  The  price  paid  by  Esau 
to  Jacob  in  consideration  of  transferring  his  birth- 
right. In  y.  84  we  read  that  ft  was  made  of  len- 
tils (q.  v.). 

POTTEE.    See  Handicrakts. 

POTTEE'S  FIELD  (Gr.  ayp6^  tov  Ktpafdi^, 
mg-rot^  too  ker-am-e''Oce)^  a  piece  of  ground 
which  was  purchased  by  the  prieats  (Matt.  27:7) 
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with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Judas, 
and  converted  into  a  burial  place  for  Jews  not 
belonging  to  the  city;  Matthew  adducing  this 
(v.  9)  as  a  fulfillment  of  an  ancient  prediction. 
According  to  Acts  1:18,  the  purchase  is  made  by 
Judas  himself,  an  idiom  of  Scripture  by  which  an 
action  is  sometimes  said  to  be  done  by  a  person 
who  wais  the  occasion  of  its  being  done.  What' 
that  prediction  was,  and  who  made  it,  is  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  clear.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah; 
but  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
as  we  possess  it,  resembling  that  which  he  gives ; 
and  that  in  Zechariah  (11:12)  which  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very  imperfect 
likeness  to  it.  Four  explanations  suggest  them- 
selves :  1.  That  the  evangelist  unintentionally  sub- 
stituted the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zecha- 
riah, at  the  same  time  altering  the  passage  to  suit 
his  immediate  object.  2.  That  this  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Zechariah  was  in  the  time  of  Matthew 
attributed  to  Jeremiah.  8.  That  the  reference  is 
to  some  passage  of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost 
from  its  place  in  his  book,  and  exists  only  in  the 
evangelist.  Some  support  is  afforded  to  this  view 
by  the  fact  that  potters  and  the  localities  occu- 
pied by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah. 
Its  partial  correspondence  with  Zecli.  11:12, 13,  is 
no  argument  against  its  having  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  to  every  student  of  the  Bible  that  similar 
correspondences  are  continually  found  in  tiie 
prophets.  See,  for  instance,  Jer.  48:46;  comp. 
with  Num.  21:27,  28;  24:17;  Jer.  49:27;  comp. 
with  Amos  1:4  (Smith,  Diet,,  s.  v.).  4.  ''That  it 
is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  very  old  copyist^s  error,  of 
a  more  ancient  date  than  any  of  the  critical  helps 
that  have  come  down  to  us "  (Luther,  Com.,  on 
Zech.,  1628). 

Meyer  (Com.,  on  Matt.  27:9)  says :  "According 
to  the  historical  sense  of  Zechariah,  the  prophet, 
acting  in  Jehovah^s  name,  resigns  his  office  of 
shepherd  over  Ephraim  to  Ephraim^s  own  ruin ; 
and  having  requested  his  wages,  consisting  of 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  to  be  paid  him,  itC  casts 
the  money,  as  being  God^s  property,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  temple.  For  we  ought  to  read 
narrp-bN,  into  the  treasury,  and  not  ^i;rr|"^J^ 
to  the  potter,^ 

POTTER'S  GATE,  a  gate  of  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  19:2)  not  mentioned  elsewhere  by  this  name. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Valley  Gate  lead- 
ing to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (q.  v.),  if  not  with  the 
Dum?  Gate  (Neh.  2:18;  8:18,  sq.;  12:81),  through 
which  one  went  from  the  city  southward.  Pot- 
ters* works  seem  to  have  been  located  in  its  vicin- 
ity. "The  *gate  of  potsherds*  (A.  V.  *'ea8t 
gate**),  so  called  from  the  many  potsherds  thrown 
down  before  it  **  (Orelli,  Com,,  in  loc.). 

POUND.    See  Metrology,  IV,  2. 

POVERTY,    See  Poor. 

POWDERS  (Heb.  J^,^^.,  ab-aw-kaw',  dust). 
Powdered  spices,  used  for  perfume  and  incense 
(Cant  8:6). 

POWER,  or  the  ability  of  performing,  be- 
longs essentially  to  God,  who  is  All-powerful,  the 
Omnipotent    Power  has  the  sense  of:    Ability^ 
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gtrettgfh  (Gen.  81:6;  Psa.  22:20;  Isa.  87:27,  etc.); 
Hiff/it,  privilege,  or  dignity  (John  1:12;  Acts  5:4  ; 
1  Cor.  7:37;  9:4,  sq.,  Gr.  Avvafiig^  doo'-nam-is)  ; 
absolute  atUhority  (Matt.  28:18,  same  Greek  as 
above)  the  exertion  or  act  of  power,  as  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Eph.  1:19,  Gr.  Kparoc,  kraf^).  See 
Glossary. 

PR^jTORIIJM.    See  Pretorium. 

PRAISE,  the  rendering  of  a  number  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words.  Praise  is  an  expres- 
sion  of  approval  or  admiration ;  of  gratitude  and 
devotion  for  blessings  received.  When  directed 
toward  men,  it  should  never  descend  to  fulsome 
flattery;  nor  should  the  love  of  it  become  so 
great  as  to  hush  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of 
duty.  While  without  it  there  will  be  no  sense  of 
reproach,  when  it  has  gone  beyond  its  proper  place, 
instead  of  improving,  it  corrupts. 

Praise  of  God  is  ''*■  the  acknowledging  his  per- 
fections,  works,  and  benefits.  Praise  and  thanks- 
giving are  generally  considered  as  synonymous, 
yet  some  distinguish  them  thus :  Praise  properly 
terminates  in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  ex- 
cellencies and  perfections,  and  is  that  act  of  devo- 
tion by  which  we^confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes ;  but  thanksgiving  is  a  more  contracted 
duty,  and  imports  only  a  grateful  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that 
regard  either  us  or  other  men ; .  .  .  but  we  thank 
him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his 
goodness  alone,  and  for  such  only  of  these  as  wo 
ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.'* 

PRAYER.    L  Scriptural  Terms.    The 

following  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered  prayer  in 
the  A.  V. :  1.  ^J??  {tef'iUlaw%  in  general,  sup- 
plication to  God  (Psa.  65:2;  80:4;  Isa.  1:15 ;  Job 
16:17,  etc.);  also  intercession,  supplication  for 
another  (2  Kings  19:4;  Isa.  37:4;  Jer.  7:16;  11: 
14).  2.  ^iB  (paw'ial'),  to  Judge^  and  then  to  in- 
ierpow  OM  umpire,  mediator  (Gen.  20:7 ;  Deut.  9: 
20;  1  Sam.  7:5 ;  Job  42:8),  with  the  general  sense 
of  prayer  (Psa.  5:2 ;  1  Sam.  1:26 ;  2  Sam.  7:27,  etc.). 
8.  3^  {reeb\  to  itrive^  and  so  to  contend  before  a 
judge^  to  pfead  a  canse  (Job  16:4;  Psa.  55:17; 
Isa,  1:17,  "plead  for  the  widow;"  Isa,  51:22, 
**  God  that  pleadeth  the  cause  of  his  people  "). 
4.  "^r^  {€ne-thar%  to  bum  incense,  thence  to  pray  to 
God  (Job  38:26) ;  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  being 
likened  to  incense  (Rev. 5:8).  5.  Slbn  (itAato./aw'), 
to  cartsM^  to  stroke  one's  face,  to  strive  to  please; 
spoken  of  one  who  entreats  God^s  favor  (Zech. 
7:2;  8:21,  22).  6.  "Onb  {Mikk^-ash),  to  whi^, 
prayer  uttered  in  a  low  voice  (Isa.  26:16).  IxtkK- 
ash  16  9.  quiet,  whispering  prayer  (like  the  whis- 
pering forms  of  incantation  in  ch.  8:8);  sorrow 
renders  speechless  in  the  long  run ;  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  crushes  so  completely  that  a 
man  does  not  dare  to  address  God  aloud  (29:4). 

The  following  Greek  terms  are  rendered  prayer : 
1.  Aef/atc  (deh'-ay-sifX  prayer  for  particular  bene- 
fite.  2.  irpoatvxii  (pros-yoo-kha/),  prayer  in  gen- 
eral, not  restricted  as  respects  its  contents. 
3.  itneo^n  {etW-yook-sis^    1    Tim.  4:5),  confiding 


access  to  God.  In  combination,  ditfotc  gives 
prominence  to  the  expression  of  personal  need, 
Kpoatvxfi  to  the  element  of  devotion,  ivreit^tc  to 
that  of  childlike  confidence,  by  representing 
prayer  as  the  heart's  converse  with  God  (Grimm, 
Or.  Lex.).  4.  evx^  {yoo-kJiay^,  which  occurs  only 
once  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  a 
prayer  (James  5:15),  but  in  this  noun  and  its  verb, 
the  notion  of  the  vow,  of  the  dedicated  thing  is 
more  commonly  found  than  that  of  prayer.  The 
two  other  occasions  on  which  the  word  is  found 
(AcU  18:18 ;  21:28),  bear  out  this  remark  (Trench, 
Sifn.,  ii,  p.  1).  5.  aiTrffta  {ah'-eeUay-mah),  petition 
(Phil. 4:6,  requests;  1  John  5:15,  A.  V.  petitions). 

2.  Scriptural  History.  "  Prayer,  constitu- 
ting  as  it  does  the  most  direct  expression  of  reli- 
gious feeling  and  consciousness,  has  been,  from  the 
very  first,  the  principal  means  by  which  men, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  have  evinced  their 
attitude  toward  him ;  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
ever  since  in  the  days  of  Enoch  men  began  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  4:26),  it  has 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  public  worship  of 
God.*'  The  patriarclis  and  pious  Israelites  in  all 
ages  have  expressed  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  their  hearts  by  praise,  thanksgiving,  prayer, 
and  intercession  before  God  (Gen.  18:23,  sq. ; 
20:17;  24:12;  25:21;  82:10,  sq. ;  Exod.  82:11, 
sq.;  1  Sam.  1:10;  2:1,  sq.;  8:6;  12:28;  1  Kings 
8:22,  sq  ;  17:20,  sq.;  2  Kings  4:88;  19:15; 
Jonah  2:2;  4:2;  Dan.  6:10,  sq.  ;  9:8,  sq.,  etc.). 
We  find  also  that  wherever  the  patriarchs  erected 
an  altar  for  worship,  they  did  so  with  the  view  of 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  12:8; 
18:4;  21:8JJ). 

The  law  did  not  prescribe  any  prayer  for  public 
worship,  except  the  confession  of  sin  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  (see  Fkstivals,  and  Lev.  16:21); 
and  the  thanksgiving  on  the  occasion  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  firstlings  and  tithes  (Deut.  26:3,  sq. ; 
ch.  13,  sq.),  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  Israel  no  act 
of  worship  was  unaccompanied  with  prayer.  It 
was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  law  because  it 
not  only  happened  that  prayer  was  a  regular  ac- 
companiment of  laying  the  hand  on  the  victim  in 
sacrifice,  but  also  because  it  was  usual  for  the 
congregation,  or  the  Levites  as  representing  it 
(1  Chron.  23:30),  to  offer  up  prayer  morning  and 
evening  while  the  incense  was  being  burned  (Luke 
1:10).  As  early  as  David's  time  we  hear  of  pri- 
vate prayer  being  offered  three  times  a  day  (Psa. 
55:17),  which  subsequently  became  an  establishe<! 
practice  (Dan.  6:11),  the  hours  being  at  the  time 
of  the  morning  sacrifice,  about  the  third  hour 
(Acts  2:15),  midday,  about  the  sixth  hour  (10:9), 
and  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  about  the 
ninth  hour  (Dan.  9:21  ;  Acts  3:1). 

Oraee^  before  and  after  meals,  was  an  ancient 
practice,  although  we  find  no  explicit  testimony 
regarding  it  earlier  than  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  15:36;  John  6:11;  Acts  27:85).  How 
earnest  and  fervent  the  prayers  of  pious  Israelites 
were  may  be  seen  from  the  Psalms  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  degenerated 
into  mere  lip  service  at  so  early  a  period  as  to 
provoke  the  censure  of  the  older  prophets  (Isa. 
1:15;  29:  IH).  Later,  prayer  seems  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  mere  performance,  especially 
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among  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  6:6,  7).  Aa  a  rule 
the  Israelites  prayed  in  a  solitary  room,  especially 
the  upper  chamber  (Dan.  6:11 ;  Judith  8:6 ;  Tobit 
8:12;  Acts  1:13),  in  elevated  places  and  moun- 
tains with  the  view  of  being  alone  (1  Kings  18:42 ; 
Matt  14:23;  Mark  6:46  ;  Luke  6:12).  If  near  the 
sanctuarv,  they  offered  their  prayers  in  the  court 
(1  Sam.*2:l;  Isa.  16:7;  Luke  18:10;  Acts  8:1), 
with  faces  turned  toward  the  holy  of  holies  (Psa. 
6:3;  1  Kings  8:38);  in  which  direction  it  was  the 
practice  to  turn  the  face  during  prayer,  even  when 
at  a  distance  from  the  temple  (2  Chron.  6:34; 
Dan.  6:11). 

The  posture.  This  was  generally  standing 
(1  Sam.  1:26;  Dan.  9:20;  Matt.  6:5,'  etc.),  but 
sometimes,  as  expressive  of  deeper  devotion,  in  a 
kneeling  attitude  (1   Kings  8:54;  2  Chron.  6:18; 
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Postures  in  Prayer. 

Ezra  9:6;  Dan.  6:10;  Luke  22:41,  etc.),  or  with 
the  head  bowed  down  to  the  ground  (Is'^eh.  8:6). 
In  both  cases  the  hands  were  uplifted,  and  spread 
toward  heaven  or  in  the  direction  of  the  holy  of 
holies  (1  Kings  8:22;  Neh.  8:7;  Lam.  2:19;  3:41  ; 
Psa.  28:2,  etc.).  In  cases  of  deep,  penitential 
prayer  it  was  usual  to  smite  the  breast  with  the 
hand  (Luke  18:13)  and  to  bend  the  head  toward 
the  bosom  (Psa.  85:13;  comp.  1  Kings  18:42). 

After  the  sacrificial  worship  was  discontinued 
prayer  came  entirely  to  occupy  the  place  of  sac- 
rifice. Very  minute  regulations  regarding  the  or- 
der and  the  different  sorts  of  prayer,  as  well  as 
the  outward  posture,  are  given  in  the  Talmud. 
The  ancient  rabbis  and  their  followers  regarded 
the  wearing  of  phylacteries  (q.  v.)  as  essential  to 
prayer  (Keil,  Arck.^  i,  p.  454,  sq.). 

3.  Christian  Doctrine.  Prayer  is  the  ex- 
pression of  man's  dependence  upon  God  for  all 
things.  What  habitual  reverence  is  to  praise,  the 
habitual  sense  of  dependence  is  to  prayer. 
"  Prayer,  or  communion  with  God,  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  means  of  grace  technically  so  called. 
It  is  regarded  rather  as  the  concomitant  of  the 
others.     But,  while  it  is  undeniably  true    that 


prayer  is  a  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  other 
means,  it  is  itself  and  alone  a  means  of  grace " 
(Pope,  Syat.  Theol^  iii,  298).  And  it  is  a  means 
of  grace  that  has  large  value,  for  it  affords  the 
privilege  of  close  communion  with  God,  especially 
when  one  is  alone  with  him  in  its  supplications. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  arises  a  deep  sense 
of  need,  of  helplessness,  and  unworthiness,  there 
comes  also  an  assurance  of  the  divine  fullness  and 
love,  which  enlarges  our  petitions  and  brings  con- 
fidence  of  answers  to  our  prayers. 

Req^iisUes.  Prayer  requires  sincerity,  repent- 
ance or  contrition,  purpose  of  amendment  and  a 
good  life,  the  spirit  of  consecration,  faith,  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

Elements  of  power.  "There  are  certain  ele- 
ments of  power  in  prayer  which  have  a  clear  and 
scriptural  ground :  fervency  of  mind 
(James  6:16).  In  such  a  prayer  the 
mind  is  intensely  active.  The  object 
for  which  we  pray  is  grasped  in  all  the 
vigor  of  thought  and  feeling.  Another 
element  of  power  lies  in  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  are  in  Scrip- 
ture clear  promises  of  his  help,  and 
statements  which  mean  the  same  thing 
(Zech.  12:10;  Eph.  6:18).  Then  we 
have  these  explicit  words:  *  Likewise 
the  Spirit  also  belpeth  our  infirmities,' 
etc.  (Rom.  8:26).  .  .  .  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  he  may  thus  help  us. 
He  may  give  us  a  deeper  sense  of  our 
spiritual  needs,  clearer  views  of  the 
fullness  and  freeness  of  the  divine 
grace,  and  kindle  the  fervor  of  our  sup- 
plication. We  reach  a  deeper  mean- 
ing in  the  words,  '  But  the  Spirit  him- 
self maketh  intercession  for  us.'  He 
joins  us  in  our  prayers,  pours  his  sup- 
plications into  our  own.  Nothing  less 
- '  '  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  deep  words. 

Here  is  the  source  of  the  glowing  fer- 
vor and  the  effectual  power  of  prayer. 
There  are  instances  which  cannot  else  be  ex- 
plained :  such  as  the  prayer  of  Jacob  (Gen.  82:24- 
30),  of  Moses  (Exod.  82:9-14),  and  of  Elijah 
(James  6:17,  18).  Another  element  of  this  power 
lies  in  the  intercession  of  Christ.  In  his  high- 
priestly  office  he  presents  our  prayers  with  the  in- 
cense of  his  own  blood  and  the  intercession  of  his 
own  prayers  (Rev.  8:8,  4)." 

4.  Objections.  The  old  question,  **  What 
profit  should  we  have  if  we  prey  unto  him  ? " 
(Job  21:15),  is  a  question  that  continues  to  be 
asked.  Those  who  deny  the  personality  of  God 
declare  that  it  is  vain  to  pray,  for  there  is  no  God 
to  hear  our  prayers.  Such  objectors  set  them- 
selves  against  the  common  consciousness  of  all 
mankind,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  the  question, 
"  He  that  planteth  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  " 
(Psa.  94:9).  Others  admit  the  ability  of  God  to 
hear,  but  they  see  no  use  in  prayer,  since  God  is 
so  high,  and  his  counsels  far  too  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  ever  moved  by  our  poor  petitions. 
We  answer,  God  is  "not  far  from  every  one  of 
us"  (Acts  17:27);  and  in  giving  man  a  strong  in- 
stinct to  pray  God  has  virtually  pledged  himself  to 
hear  his  prayer  and  to  answer  it  (1  John  6:14, 15). 
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Again  it  is  urged  that  God  is  immutable,  and 
**  The  idea  of  a  supernatural  providence,  with  an- 
Bwers  to  prayer,  is  the  idea  of  a  temporal  agency 
of  God  above  the  order  of  nature.  The  objection 
Is  that  such  an  agency  is  contradictory  to  the 
divine  immutability.  There  is  no  issue  respecting 
the  truth  of  immutability.  Is  such  an  agency 
contradictory  to  this  truth?  An  affirmative  an- 
8wer  must  reduce  our  Christian  theism  to  the 
baldest  deism.  Only  a  false  sense  of  Immutability 
can  require  the  same  divine  action  toward  nations 
and  individuals,  whatever  the  changes  of  moral 
conduct  in  them ;  the  same  toward  Christian  be- 
lievers, whatever  the  changes  of  estate  with  them. 
A  true  sense  of  immutability  requires  changes  of 
divine  action  in  adjustment  to  such  changes  in 
men.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one  who  accepts 
the  Scriptures  can  for  a  moment  give  place  to  this 
objection." 

^Another  objection  is  based  on  the  divine  omnis- 
cience. This  objection  is  made  specially  against 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  God  foreknows  all  things, 
knows  from  eternity  the  state  and  need  of  every 
BouL  Hence  prayer  is  not  necessary,  nor  can  it 
have  any  influence  upon  the  divme  mind.  These 
inferences  are  not  warranted.  If  it  were  the  office 
of  prayer  to  give  information  of  our  wants,  it  is 
sorely  needless  and  most  be  useless.  Prayer  has 
no  such  office.  It  is  required  as  the  proper  reli- 
gious movement  of  a  soul  in  its  dependence  and 
need,  and  thus  becomes  the  means  of  Grod's  bless 
ing"  (Miley,  Syti,  77teol.,  i,  p.  841,  sq.). 

Objection  to  the  need  of  prayer  on  the  ground 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God — that  being 
wise  and  good  he  will  give  what  is  good  with- 
out asking,  **  admits  but  of  one  answer,  viz., 
that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to 
grant  that  to  our  prayers  which  it  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  that  same  wisdom  to  have  given 
us  without  praying  for.  A  favor  grant^  to 
prayer  may  be  more  apt,  on  that  very  account,  to 
produce  good  effects  upon  the  person  obliged. 
It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
to  withhold  his  favors  till  they  are  asked  for,  as 
an  expedient  to  encourage  devotion  in  his  rational 
creation,  in  order  thereby  to  keep  up  and  circulate 
a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their  dependency  upon 
him.  Prayer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  amend  the 
petitioner  himself,  and  thus  to  bring  him  within 
the  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  has  pre- 
scribed to  the  dispensation  of  his  favors  "  (Paley, 
Moral  FkUosophyj  book  v,  ch.  2). 

PEAYEB,  LORD'S.    See  Lord's  Prater. 

PREACHEB,  PREACHING.  By  preach- 
ing is  generally  understood  the  delivering  of  a 
religions  discourse  based  upon  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

1.  Scripture  Terms.  The  study  of  these  is 
Tery  interesting,  showing  as  they  do  the  various 
characteristics  and  ^  purposes  of  preaching: 
iX)  Bauhtar^  (Heb.  'lb?,  to  be  cheerful,  jotffid), 
to  cheer  with  glad  tidings,  as  "  I  have  preached 
righteousness  in  the  great  congregation"  (Psa. 
40:9) ;  "  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek," 
etc.  asa.  61:1).  (2)  Kauhvaw'  (Heb.  N^iJ,  to  cott 
oat  to),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  proclaiming,  as  a 


herald,  e.  g.,  Sanballat  accused  Nehemiah  of  "  ap- 
pointing prophets  to  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem  " 
(Neh.  6:7,  announce  him  as  king);  and  the  same 
word  is  used  (Neh.  8:8)  of  the  Levites  reading 
aloud  the  law  and  teaching  the  people  (v.  9) ;  and 
Jonah  (8:2)  was  commanded  to  preach  unto  Nine- 
veh, i.  e.,  to  proclaim  Judgment  and  mercy  to  its 
people.  (8)  Ko-heh'-leth  (Heb.  rbnp,  an  at»em^ 
bier).  Thus  Solomon  is  designated  (Eccles.  1:2, 
etc.),  **  the  only  true  signification  of  which  seems 
to  he  that  given  by  the  earliest  versions,  e.  g., 
Vulgate  and  Septuagint,  i.  e.,  one  addressing  a 
public  assembly  and  discoursing  of  human  things ; 
unless  one  chooses  to  derive  the  signification  of 
preacher  or  orator  from  the  primary  notion  of 
calling  and  speaking"  (Gesenius,  Lex.,  s.  v.). 
(4)  Ang-glieV-lo  (Gr.  ayykXKu,  to  announce)  in  sev- 
eral combinations,  as:  eiayyeXil^tj  (yoo-ang-gheU 
id'-zo,  to  announce  good  tidings,  evangelize^  Matt. 
11:5 ;  Luke  7:22 ;  Heb.  4:2,  6),  especially  to  instruct 
men  concerning  the  things  pertaining  to  Christian 
salvation  (Luke  9:6;  20:1;  Acts  1:87;  Rom.  15: 
20;  1  Cor.  1:17;  9:16,  18,  etc.);  Karayyinu  (kat- 
any-ghel'-lo,  to  proclaim  publicity,  Acts  18:5 ;  15:86, 
etc.);  npoevayyeXi^ofiai  {pro-yoo^ng-gheUid'-zom-' 
dkee,  to  announce  or  promise  good  tidings  before- 
hand, i.  e.,  before  the  event  by  which  the  promise 
is  made  good)  (Gal.  8:8).  (6)  Dee-tU-eg'-om-ahee 
(Gr.  diaXfyoficu,  to  think  different  things  with  one's 
self),  to  converse,  discourse  with  'anyone  (Acts 
20:9;  comp.l8:4;  19:8,  etc.).  (6)  Lal-eh'-o  (Gr.  Aa^- 
kvi,  to  talk),  to  speak  to  one  about  a  thing,  L  e.,  to 
teach  (Mark  2:2;  Acts  8:25;  13:42;  14:25;  16:6, 
etc.).  (7)  Ak-b-axf  (Gr.  atuiij,  hearing),  the  thing 
heard;  specially,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (John 
12.38;  Rom.  10:16,  A.  V.  "report;"  Gal.  8:2,  6, 
A.  V.  "  hearing '').  (8)  Kay-roos'-so  (Gr.  tajphoau, 
to  be  a  herald),  to  oflBciate  as  a  herald,  used  of  the 
public  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  and  matters 
pertaininff  to  it,  by  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  by 
the  apostles  and  other  Christian  teachers  (Matt 
11:1;  Mark  1:4;  8:14;  16:20;  Rom.  10:15,  etc.). 
(9)  Par-rhay-see'-ah  (Gr.  irarfpfnyia,  freedom  in 
speaking,  Acts  9:27;  comp.  2  Cor.  8:12). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  some  extent  preach- 
ing had  been  recognized  in  the  old  dispensation ; 
Noah  being  '*  a  preacher  of  righteousness  "  (2  Pet 
2:5),  the  Psalmist  and  the  prophets  delivering  their 
messages  of  truth  in  song,  and  accusation  and  re- 
buke, pleading  and  exhortation,  prophecy  and 
promise.  The  reading  and  exposition  of  Scripture 
•was  from  the  beginning  the  chief  object  of  the 
synagogue  service,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  4:16;  Acts  18:16;  15:21). 
See  Stnaqogue. 

In  the  New  Testament  times  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  preached  wherever  the  people  could  be 
gathered ;  in  the  synagogues,  the  mountain  side, 
the  shores  of  seas  and  rivers,  the  public  street, 
the  porch  of  the  temple.  "  The  preachmg  of  the 
word  of  God  (the  law  and  the  Gospel)  is  the  chief 
means  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  and  sufficient 
for  all,  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  brings  about  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  saving  faith  in 
the  heart  of  the  sinner."  So  the  apostle  states 
(Rom.  10:17),  "Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God."    The  history  of  God's 
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kingdom  furnishes  a  number  of  instances  showing 
that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  conver- 
sion and  sanctification  is  inseparably  united  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  e.  g.,  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost (Acts  2:37,  sq. ;  10:44,  sq.) ;  the  many  remark- 
able examples  of  the  combined  operation  of  the 
word  and  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age  (Acts  9:81 ; 
16:14;  Gal.  8:5;  Eph.  1:13;  James  1:18);  see  "what 
is  written  in  praise  of  God's  testimony  under  the 
old  covenant  (Psa.  19:8-11 ;  119;  Jer.  28:29);  and 
how  the  Lord  himself  spoke  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  testimony  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Luke 
16:27-81);  the  testimony  of  Paul  (Rom.  1:16)  as 
to  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation;  of  Peter 
(1  Pet.  1:23)  as  to  the  seed  of  regeneration ;  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (4:12)  as  to  the  sharp  and 
two-edged  sword  of  the  word — then  compare  all 
this  with  what  experience  tells  us  in  varied  forms 
of  ourselves  and  others,  and  we  shall  no  longer 
hesitate  with  the  apostle  to  call  the  word  of  God, 
as  nothing  else  on  earth,  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  * 
(Eph.  6:17)"  (Van  Oosterzee,  ii,  p.  786). 

PEECEPT(Heb.  S^J^P,  miUvaw%  command, 
divine  or  human  ;  'T'pS,  pik-kood'^  appointed^  i.  e., 
majidate;  12t,  Uav,  or  1^,  Umov,  injunction;  Gr. 
ivTo?J/,  en-tol-ay',  injunction),  a  direction,  com- 
mand, rule  enjoined  by  a  superior.  Religious  pre- 
cepts are  divided  into  moral  and  positive.  A 
moral  precept  derives  its  force  from  its  intrinsic 
fitness;  a  positive  precept  from  the  authority 
which  enjoins  it.  Motal  precepts  are  commanded 
because  they  are  right ;  positive  are  right  because 
commanded.  The  duty  of  honoring  our  parents, 
and  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  are  instances,  re- 
spectively, of  each  kind  of  precept. 

PBECIOUS,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  with  many  applications : 

1.  Khane  (Heb.  It?,  grace,  beauty)  is  rendered 
*  precious"  only  in  Prov.  17:8,  "A  gift  is  as  a 
precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  hath  it," 
where  it  is  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  stone 
of  value. 

2.  Khaw-mad'  (Heb.  'ipn,  to  deligTU  iii)  and  its 
derivatives  are  used  to  express  desirableness,  as 
pleasant  vessels  (Dan.  11:8);  also  rendered 
"goodly"  (Gen.  27:16;  2  Chron.  86:10). 

3.  Meh'-ghed  (Heb.  'l.JP),  or  mig-daw-naw' 
(J^J'J^P),  implies  something  excellent,  e.  g.,  rain,  dew 
(Deut.  33:18),  fruits  as  products  of  the  sun  (v.  14 ; 
comp.  Cant.  4:13,  16),  in  the  sense  of  rare  (1  Sam. 
8:1);  in  Psa.  116:16  is  the  declaration,  "Precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints," 
implying,  I  think,  that  in  view  of  (Jod's  care  for 
his  people  and  his  knowledge  of  the  joy  awaiting 
them  their  death  is  not  a  humiliation  but  an  honor. 

Figurative.  The  lips  of  knowledge  is  com- 
pared to  a  precious  jewel  (Prov.  20:15;  comp. 
Lam.  4:2). 

4.  Tbbe  (Heb.  SiCS)  is  used  in  the  widest  sense 
of  good,  i.  e.,  gracious,  pleasant,  upright,  joyful. 

5.  YaW'kar'  (Heb.  ^5J,  to  he  heavy,  costly)  and 
its  derivatives  are  used  to  express  that  which  is 
highly  esteemed  (1  Sam.  26:21 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
1:18,  14;  Psa.  72:14;   189:17);  of  jewels,  etc. 


(1  Kings  10:2,  11;  1  Chron.  20:2;  Ezek.  27:22; 
28:18). 

6.  Tee-inay'  (Gr.  rt^,  value,  priee\  in  various 
forms,  as :  papvufioq  (bar-oo'-tim-oa)^  selling  at  a 
great  price  (Matt.  26:7) ;  hrrifiog  {en*4ee-mo8),  held 
in  high  honor  (1  Pet.  2:4);  ladri^o^  {ee-9ot'-ee-mo»\ 
"  like  precious,"  i.  e.,  equally  efficient,  faith  (2  Pet. 
1:1  only);  Tifito^  {timf-ee-^OB,  valuable)  is  used  to 
denote  value,  e.  g.,  "  precious  stones  "  (1  Cor.  3: 
12,  R.  V.  "  costly  "),  fruit  of  the  earth  (James  5:7), 
faith  (1  Pet  1:7),  blood  of  Christ  (v.  19  and  2:7); 
in  the  latter  passage,  "  he  is  precious,"  the  R.  T. 
is,  "For  you  therefore  which  believe  is  the  pre- 
ciousness,"  probably  of  which  the  apostle  had 
been  speaking ;  the  promiset  as  of  great  value  be- 
cause of  their  influence  upon  the  believer's  char. 
acter(2  Pet.  1:4). 

7.  Pol'OO'tel-ac^  (Gr.  iroXwe^,  great  and  costly)^ 
requiring  great  outlay,  as  the  ointment  (Mark  14:8) 
or  garments  (1  Tim.  2:9,  A.  V.  and  R.  V. "  costly  "). 

PRECIOUS  STONES.  For  dUcussion  of 
these  in  detail,  see  Mineral  Kingdom. 

The  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
some  twenty  in  number,  and  have  been  given  bj 
the  English  translators  names,  which  have  definite 
applications  in  modem  jewelry  and  mineralogy. 
But  in  only  a  few  cases  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
we  can  really  identify  the  stones  of  the  original 
with  those  named  in  the  translations.  An  immense 
amount  of  profitless  conjecture  has  been  spent  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  stones  of  the  high 
priests*  breastplate,  of  the  Tyrian  royal  treasures, 
and  of  other  Old  Testament  references — in  the 
case  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  heavenly 
city,  there  is  less,  though  considerable  uncertainty. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
only  within  recent  times,  since  chemistry  and  min- 
eralogy have  become  accurate  sciences,  has  anj 
precise  meaning  attached  to  the  names  of  gems. 
The  two  great  classical  authorities,  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny,  illustrate  this  fact  most  clearly,  and 
show  that — as  was  indeed  inevitable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both  physics  and  chemistry,  as  we  know 
them — all  sorts  of  stones  of  generally  similar  as- 
pect were  usually  included  under  a  single  name ; 
while  closely  related  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
if  different  in  color,  would  be  classed  as  distinct 
stones. 

For  all  the  Old  Testament  gems,  we  may  pass 
over  the  conjectures  of  various  commentators, 
and  place  our  main  dependence  on  the  LXX, 
Josephus,  and  the  Vulgate.  The  seventy  trans- 
lators at  Alexandria  were  men  of  culture  and  of 
care;  and  the  great  work  of  Theophrastus  (On 
Minerals,  irepi  hBiJv),  was  then  recently  prepared, 
and  gave  the  best  account  that  the  ancient  world 
possessed.  Of  course  it  was  known  and  accessible 
to  Alexandrian  scholars ;  and  we  may  feel  sure 
that  the  translators  must  have  used  it  freely,  and 
given  us  the  best  Greek  equivalents  then  possible 
for  the  Hebrew  terms.  The  New  Testament  being 
altogether  in  Greek,  the  whole  question  resolved 
itself  practically  into  ascertaining  the  modern 
equivalents  of  the  Theophrastian  names.  This  is 
fairly  possible  for  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the 
Old  Testament  so  much  obscurity  surrounds  the 
meaning  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  terms,  that  the 
uncertamty  is  extreme  as  to  how  far  the  Greek 
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Tersion  conforms  to  the  original  sense.  The  notes 
of  some  of  the  rabbis  and  Targums,  and  the  allu- 
sions of  Josephus  (himself  a  priest)  to  the  stones 
of  the  breastplate,  which  was  in  existence  in  his 
time,  and  which  he  must  have  been  familiar  with, 
also  have  value.  Jerome,  too,  must  have  seen  it 
in  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome.  All  other 
commentators  have  dealt  merelj  in  learned  guess- 
work. The  Hebrew  words,  with  their  several  ren- 
derings in  the  LXX,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  t^ro 
English  versions,  are  arranged  in  a  table  appended 
to  this  article,  so  that  all  the  passages  may  be  seen 
together  and  the  various  translations  compared. 
The  last  column  gives  also  the  marginal  readings 
in  the  R.  V.  whenever  they  differ  from  the  text. 

In  treating  of  the  Scripture  allusions. (see  Min- 
eral Kingoom)  to  precious  stones  in  detail,  we 
mu.st  distinguish  between  two  different  kinds  of 
references— those  in  which  the  gems  are  spoken 


of  directly  as  articles  used  for  ornament  or  sought 
for  their  value,  and  those  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  way  of  comparison  or  illustration. 
The  stones  of  the  breastplate  and  the  treasures  in 
the  markets  and  palaces  of  Tyre,  fall  under  the 
first  head ;  but  those  named  in  comparison  with 
wisdom,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  yet  more 
those  used  in  the  attempt  to  describe  visions  of 
the  divine  glory,  in  Ezekiel,  or  of  the  heavenly 
city,  in  Revelation,  fall  under  the  second  group. 
In  the  first  we  may  seek  to  identify  the  stones 
meant ;  in  the  second  the  inspired  writer  is  striv- 
ing for  words  to  convey  impressions  of  supernat- 
ural glory,  to  "  describe  the  indescribable."  Here 
our  aim  should  be  to  grasp  the  general  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  rather  than  to  seek  specific  identi- 
fication of  the  minerals  referred  to  in  the  attempt. 
This  distinction  will  aid  in  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


R.V. 

TtEFERFNCTX. 

Hebrew. 

LXX. 

VriJikT^ 

A.  V. 

<V&r  bAT.^  V*« 

y  LMiAlA. 

TEXT. 

MARGIN. 

Gen.  2:12 

crii 

/.lYtef  6  irpdatvoc 

lapis    onychi- 

nus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod.  24:10 

TB5 

aan^lpoc 

1.  sapphirinus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Exod.  26;7 

cnti 

X.  aapSiov 

1.  onychinus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod,  28:0 

09= 

A.  fffmpaydov 

1.  onychinus 

onyx 

onyx   . 

beryl 

Exod.  28:17 

onfc« 

aapdiov 

sardius 

sardius 

sardius 

ruby 

Exod.  28:17 

rnoB 

Tond^iov 

topazius 

topaz 

topaz 

Exod.  28:17 

PPv^ 

a/iap6-y6o^ 

smaragdos 

carbuncle 

carbuncle 

emerald 

Exod.  28:18 

•w 

avdpa^ 

carbunculus 

emerald 

emerald 

carbuncle 

Exod.  28:18 

n^c 

oair^iooc 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Exod.  28:18 

tr^rr 

iaant( 

jaspis 

diamond 

diamond 

sardonyx 

Exod.  28:19 

WW 

"kiyi'piov 

ligurium 

ligure 

jacinth 

amber 

Exod.  28:19 

T3C 

1 

ax&TtK 

achates 

agnte 

ngate 

Exod.  28:19 

rrobnN 

QfdOvoro^ 

amethystus 

amethyst 

amethyst 

Exod.  28:20 

•    t  - 

Xpva6h(hc 

chrysolithus 

beryl 

beryl 

chalcedony 

Exod.  28:20 

DTmS 

fSffpi^ov 

onychinus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod.  28:20 

V    1     t 

ovixtov 

beryllus 

jasper 

jasper 

Exod.  86:9 

crttj 

A,  aapdiou 

I.  onychinos 

onyx 

onyx 

Exod.  35:27 

tnW 

X.  apap6y6ov 

1.  onychinos 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod.  89:6 

t3!Tt5 

\,  Cftapayfhu 

I.  onychinos 

onyx 

onyx 

Exod.89:10-13 

(precisely  as 

28:17-20   abo 

ve,  in  all) 

1  Chron.  29:2 

DTltf 

X.aodfi 

1.  onychinos 

onyx           , 

onyx 

beryl 

Job  28:16 

Gnt5 

bw^ 

l.sardonychus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Job  28:16 

-TED 

can^eipoc 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Job  28:18 

rn73fi<*i 

furiupa 

excelsa 

coral 

coral 

Job  28:18 

ti-M 

ya^k 

eminentia 

pearls 

crystal 

Job  28:18 

tTTlB 

ko^rara 

occulta 

rubies 

rubies 

red  coral,or  pearls 

Job  28:19 

rrazB 

Tondl^iov 

topazius 

topaz 

topaz 

Prov.  8:16 

XiOoi  iro?^vrt}.oi 

cunctis  opibus 

rubies 

rubies 

red  coral,or  pearls 

ProT.  8:11 

c^^s 

^idot  noXvre^ol 

cunctis      pre- 

ciosissimis 

rubies 

rubies 

red  coralfOr  pearls 
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Referkncic 

Hkbrew. 

LXX. 

Vulgate. 

A.  V. 

E.V. 

MitAM  MitXEin  \^Km 

TEXT. 

MARGIN. 

Prov.  20:16 

D-'rrs 

TzX^Ooc  eaurctTuv 

muUitudo 
gemmarum 

rubies 

rubies 

red  coraljOr  pearls 

Prov.  31:10 

D^r:s 

X.  TToAvreAo* 

proculetdeul- 
timisfinibus 

rubies 

rabies 

red  coraljOr  pearls 

Cant.  5:14 

^v^-ir^ 

Qapaiq 

hyauinthi 

beryl 

beryl 

topaz 

Cant.  6:14 

D'^T^EC 

aaiTipiipoc 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Isa.  54:11 

0"'Tr? 

(Tuiripiipoc 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Isa.  54:12 

^'^}^ 

laamq 

ja^pis 

agates 

rubies 

Isa.  54:12 

nm 

X,  KpvaraTJuov 

1.  sculptos 

carbuncles 

carbuncles 

Jer.  17:1 

l-'Tpt 

bwxt    adafiavri- 
vu 

ungue       ada- 
mantino 

diamond 

diamond 

Lam.  4:7 

D-r:2 

ETTvpuOr^av 

rubicundiores 
ebore  antiquo 

rubies 

rubies 

coral 

Lam.  4:7 

"l^D 

aaTT^ipog 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Ezek.  1:4 

b7r^n 

f/XsKTpov 

electrum 

amber 

amber 

electrum 

Ezek.  1:16 

•    :  - 

Oapaeic 

quasi    visio 
maris 

beryl 

beryl 

Ezek.  1:26 

n"»£? 

X,  aan^ipov 

1.  sapphirinus. 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Ezek.  1:27 

b^-dn 

ijTikKTpOV 

electnun 

amber 

amber 

electrum 

Ezek.  8:9 

l-'iyo 

KpaTaidrepov 
niTpoi 

adamantem 

adamant 

adamant 

Ezek.  8:2 

b72dn 

ij'kkKTpOV 

electrum 

amber 

amber 

electrum 

Ezek.  10:1 

-l-EC 

A.  GaTTipeipov 

1.  sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Ezek.  10:9 

d-O'in 

A.  av6paKog 

1.  chrysolithi 

beryl 

beryl 

stone  of  Tarsbish 

Ezek.  27:16 

^5= 

OTaKTTJ 

gemmam 

emerald 

emerald 

carbuncle 

Ezek.  27:16 

T 

'Pafibd 

serieum 

coral 

coral 

Ezek.  27:16 

nbnp 

Xopxop 

chodchod 

agate 

rubies 

Ezek.  28:13 

Dnx 

adpSiov 

sardius 

sardius 

sardius 

ruby 

Ezek.  28:13 

Toirdl^iov 

topazius 

topaz 

topaz 

Ezek.  28:13 

n-rn^ 

afidpaySog 

jaspis. 

diamond 

diamond 

Ezek.  28:13 

d"^d^n 
•  .*  - 

avdpa^ 

chrjsolithus 

beryl 

beryl 

chrysolite 

Ezek.  28:13 

Dnd 

aa7r(j>€lpog 

onyx 

onyx 

onyx 

Ezek.  28:13 

ncd: 

laoTTic 

beryllua 

jasper 

jasper 

Ezek.  28:13 

"l-EO 

Xpvaiov 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 

Ezek.  28:13 

W= 

Xiyvpiov 

carbunculus 

emerald 

emerald 

carbuncle 

Ezek.  28:13 

«^?-1? 

dxdTiji 

smaragdus 

carbuncle 

carbuncle 

emerald 

Dan.  10:6 

d-'dnn 

ifiidwrro^ 
XpvGdlidoq 

^7fpvX?dOV 

bvbxiov 
Oapai^ 

chrysolithus 

beryl 

beryl 

Zeeh.  7:12 

"i-'Tpd 

(no  noun) 

adamantem 

adamant 
stone 

adamant 
stone 

Upon  examining  the  table  the  following  results 
appear : 

1.  Tliat  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  •^»^®' 
topaz  (i.  e.,  chrysolite) ;  ^'^P,  sapphire  (i.  e.,  lapis 
lazuli) ;  rr'Anfi*,  amethyst,  and  ISd,  agate. 


2.  That  O^jd,  although  rendered  with  such  sin- 
gular variety  by  the  LXX,  is  almost  uniformly 
translated  onyx  or  lapis  onychintu  by  Jerome  in 
the  Vulgate,  and  once  lapis  sarcUmychUy  which  is 
nearly  the  same — thus  agreeing  with  Josephus. 
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3.  That  most  of  the  other  words  are  uncertain. 
In  regard  to  the  problematical  O^'in,  which  is 
8o  variously  given  in  the  LXX,  and  by  Jerome 
generally  rendered  chrysoliUms  (i.  e.,  our  topaz), 
and  once  hyacinlhus  (i.  e.,  sapphire),  his  transla- 
tion of  it  in  Ezek.  1:16 — "^twm  visio  marin^^ — is 
interesting  in  support  of  the  English  rendering 
bervL,  or  Luther^s  suggestion  of  turquoiae, 

4.  That  there  seems  no  foundation  for  the 
translation  rubia  for  D'*p5?;  both  Jerome  and 
the  LXX  use  indefinite  terms  implying  precious 
objects — always  plural — and  the  meaning  is  prob- 
ably pearls,  though  the  passage  in  Lamentations 
does  denote  redness,  and  the  word  may  have  meant 
beadi  of  garnet,  camelian,  or  red  coral,  perhaps 
including  both  beads  and  pearls,  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  rare  and  precious  pink  pearls  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

5.  That  between  "^cb  and  J^I^t?!  ^  denoting 
emerald  and  carbuncle,  the  confusion  seems  hope- 
less. The  two  gems  were  perfectly  familiar,  as  we 
know  from  ancient  jewelry ;  but  the  words  seem 
to  have  become,  in  some  singular  way,  confounded 
before  the  time  of  the  LXX. 

d.  That  the  passage  in  Ezek.  28:18  shows  dif- 
ferences of  text  in  the  list  of  stones,  as  also  ap- 
pears at  some  points  in  the  account  of  the  breast- 
plate ;  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of 
the  confusion  of  terms  may  be  due  to  causes  of 
this  kind,  that  cannot  now  be  cleared  up. — B.  S.  M. 

PREDESTINATION.  See  Election,  Sov- 
KRKioimr  OF  God. 

PREFER.    See  Glogsart. 

PREPARATION  (Gr.  napaaKev^,  par-ask- 
yoo-aif^j  a  making  ready) ;  in  the  Jewish  sense,  the 
day  of  preparation  (Matt.  27:62 ;  Mark  15:42 ;  Luke 
23:54 ;  John  19:31)  was  the  day  on  which  the  Jews 
made  the  necessary  preparation  to  celebrate  a 
Sabbath  (q.  v.)  or  festival  (q.  v.). 

PRESBYTERY  (Gr.  npta^vripiov,  pres-boo- 
ter^^ee-onX  the  order  or  body  of  elders  (1  Tim.  4: 
14),  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ordination 
of  Timothy.    See  Elders,  Ordination. 

PRESENCE  (Heb.  n:E,  paw-neh',  face).  Je- 
hovah's promise  to  Moses  was  *'  My  presence  shall 
go  with  thee,  and  1  will  give  thee  rest "  (Exod.  83: 
14).  ••  The  presence  {/acf)  of  Jehovah  is  Jehovah 
in  his  own  personal  presence,  and  is  identical  with 
the  *  angel  *  in  whom  the  name  of  Jehovah  was 
(23:20,  21),  and  who  is  therefore  called  in  Isa.  63:9 
•the  angel  of  his  presence*  (facey*  (K.  and  D., 
Cam,\ 

PRESENT.    See  Gift. 

PRESENTLY.    See  Glossary. 

Pl^SpENT  (Chald.  '^T^O,  savhrake",  for  the 
Heb.  "lOT,  9ho4ar?^  and  used  only  in  Dan.,  ch.  6). 
According  to  Dan.  6:2,  Darius  not  only  appointed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  satraps  for  all  the  prov- 
inces and  districts  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  also 
placed  the  whole  body  of  satraps  under  a  govern- 
ment consisting  of  three  presidents,  who  should 
reckon  with  the  individual  satraps.  This  trium- 
virate, or  higher  authority  of  three,  was  also  not 
newly  instituted  by  Darius,  but  already  existed  in 


the  Chaldean  kingdom  under  Belshazzar  (5:7),  and 
was  only  continued  by  Darius.  Daniel  was  one  of 
the  triumvirate. 

PRESS.    See  Ol^  2 ;  Wine  Press. 

PRESS  is  used  (Mark  2:4;  6:27,  30;  Luke  8: 
19,  46 ;  19:3)  in  the  modem  sense  of  ctovhL 

PRESS  PAT  (Heb.  S]:^.,  yeh'-keb,  trough),  the 
vat  into  which  the  juice  flowed  when  pressed  out 
of  the  grapes  (Hag.  2:16).  See  Glossary,  Wine 
Press. 

PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRESUMPTUOUS- 
LY. Presumption  is  the  act  of  taking  upon  one's 
self  more  thon  good  sense  and  propriety  warrant ; 
excessive  boldness  or  overconfidence  in  thought 
and^conduct  In  Scripture  we  have  several  He- 
brew words  and  one  Greek  word  thus  rendered : 

1.  Zood  (Heb.  TIT,  to  seellie ;  figurative,  to  be 
insolent),  spoken  mostly  of  those  who  knowingly 
and  purposely  violate  the  commands  of  God  and 
commit  sin  (Exod.  21:14;  Deut.  1:43;  17:13). 

2.  Zade  (Heb.  ^J,  arrogant;  ^nj,  zaw-done^, 
arrogance)  \  as  presumptuous  sins  (Psa.  19:18);  of 
resistance  to  priest  or  judge  through  pride.  "  Re- 
sistance to  the  priest  took  place  when  anyone  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  interpretation  of  the  law ;  to 
the  judge,  when  anyone  was  discontented  with 
the  sentence  that  was  passed  on  the  basis  of  the 
law.  Such  refractory  conduct  was  to  be  punished 
with  death,  as  rebellion  against  God." 

3.  Yawd  (Heb.  ^1),  hand.  In  Num,  1 6:80  "  pre- 
sumptuously"  is  the  synonvm  for  "with  a  high 
hand,"  i.  e.,  so  that  one  who  raised  his  hand,  as 
it  were,  against  Jehovah,  or  acted  in  open  rebel- 
lion aguiust  him,  blasphemed  God  and  was  to  be 
cut  off  (comp.  Gen.  17:14). 

4.  Tol-mag-tace'  (Gr.  To7.fijfT^,  daring),  spoken 
(2  Pet.  2:10)  of  those  who  were  self-willed,  licen- 
tious, and  despising  authority. 

Generally,  presumptuous  sins  (Psa.  19:18)  are 
those  committed  with  knowledge  (John  15:22), 
deliberation  and  contrivance  (Prov.  6:14;  Psa. 
36:4),  obstinacy  (Jer.  44:16;  Deut.  1:43),  inatten- 
tion to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  (Acts  7:51), 
opposition  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
(2  Ghrou.  28:22),  and  repeated  commission  of  the 
same  sin  (Psa.  78:17). 

PRETENCE  (Gr.  np6<paatc,  prof-as-is,  show), 
under  color  as  though  they  would,  etc.  (Matt  23: 
14;  Mark  12:40;  Phil  1:8).  It  is  rendered  cloak 
(1  Thess  2:5),  where  Paul  says  that  he  never  **  at 
any  time  used  flattering  words, .  .  .  nor  a  cloak  of 
covetousness ; "  the  meaning  being  that  he  had 
never  used  his  apostolic  office  in  order  to  disguise 
or  to  hide  avaricious  designs. 

PRETORIUM  (Gr.  irpatr^ptov,  praJiee-io'- 
ree-on,  Mark  16:16).  The  word  denotes:  1.  The 
headquarters  in  a  Roman  camp,  the  tent  of  the 
coromanderiu-chief.  2.  The  palace  in  which  the 
governor  or  procurator  of  a  province  resided.  At 
Jerusalem  It  was  the  magnificent  palace  which 
Herod  the  Great  built  for  himself,  and  which  the 
Roman  procurators  seem  to  have  occupied  when- 
ever they  came  from  Ctesarea  to  Jerusalem  on 
public  business.  The  same  word  is  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "  common  hall "  (Matt.  27:27) ;  "  palace  " 
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(Phil.  1:13);  "hall  of  judgment"  (John  18:28); 
"judgment  hall"  (John  18:28,  33;  19:9;  Acts 
23:36). 

The  pretorium  in  Rome  (Phil.  1:13)  was  prob- 
ably the  quarters  of  the  imperial  bodyguard,  the 
preloHan  cohort^  which  had  been  built  for  it  by 
Tiberius.  Ramsey  {Si.  Paul  the  Traveler,  p.  367) 
says :  *'  The  pretorium  is  the  whole  body  of  per- 
sons  connected  with  sitting  in  judgment,  the 
supreme  imperial  court,  doubtless  in  this  case  the 
prefect  or  both  prefects  of  the  Pretorian  Guard, 
representing  the  emperor  in  his  capacity  as  the 
fountain  of  justice,  together  with  the  assessors 
and  high  officers  of  the  court." 

PBEVENT.    See  Glossary. 

PREY.    See  Spoil. 

PRICE.  In  addition  to  its  usual  meaning  of 
a  stated  9um  asked  for  anything  piHce  has  the 
meaning  of  wages  (Zech.  11:12). 

PRICK.  (1)  The  rendering  (Num.  83:65)  of 
Heb.  *>{9,  soire,  a  briar  or  thorn ;  and  so  the  ex- 
pression "  pricks  in  your  eyes,"  etc.,  means  to  suf- 
fer the  most  painful  injuries;  and  (2)  of  the  Gr. 
Kivrpw  (keuUron)^  a  goad  (q.  v.).    See  Glossary. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD.  The  idea  of  a 
priesthood  connects  itself,  in  all  its  forms,  pure 
or  corrupted,  with  the  consciousness,  always  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Men  feel  that  they 
have  broken  a  law.  The  power  above  them  is 
holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare  not  approach 
it.  They  crave  for  the  intervention  of  some  one 
wliom  they  can  think  of  as  likely  to  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  themselves.  He  must  offer  up  their 
pniyers,  thanksgiving.^,  sacrifices.  He  becomes 
their  representative  in  **  things  pertaining  unto 
God."  He  may  become  also  (though  this  does 
not  always  follow)  the  representative  of  God  to 
mnn.  The  functions  of  the  priest  and  prophet 
may  exist  in  the  same  person. 

in  pre-Mosaic  times  the  office  of  priest  was  oc- 
cuj)icd  by  the  father  of  a  family  (comp.  Job  1:5), 
or  tiie  head  of  a  tribe  for  his  own  family  or  tribe. 
Al)raham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  built  altars,  offered 
sacrifices,  purified  and  consecrated  themselves  and 
their  households  (Gen.  12:7;  13:18;  26:25  ;  33:20; 
85:1,  2).  Melchizcdek  combined  kingship  and 
priesthood  in  his  own  person  (14:18).  Jelhro  is 
not  merely  the  spiritual,  but  also  the  civil  head  of 
Midian(Exod.  2:16;  3:1). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must 
have  been  for  a  time  a  Tery  close  one.  The  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
On — a  priest,  as  we  may  infer  by  her  name,  of 
the  goddess  Neith  (Gen.  41:46)— the  special  favor 
which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in  the  years 
of  famine  (47:26),  the  training  of  Moses  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably  in  the  colleges 
and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  ^:22)—&\\  this 
must  have  impressed  the  constitution,  the  dress, 
the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the  minds  of  the 
lawgi  ver  and  his  contemporaries.  There  is  scarcely 
any  room  for  doubt  that  a  connection  of  some  kind 
existed  between  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  that 
of  Israel.  The  latter  was  not  indeed  an  outgrowth 
or  Imitation  of  the  former,  for  the  one  was  *'  of 


the  earth  earthy,"  while  the  other  was  ethical  and 
spiritual 
PRIESTHOOD,  HEBREW.     1.  Name. 

(Heb.  irp,  kO'haiie\  one  officiating  ;  Gr.  lepeiCt 
hee-er-yitoce' .)  There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  ko'hane\  but  the 
supposition  of  Bahr  {Sgmboliky  ii,  15).  in  connect- 
ing it  with  an  Arabic  root=S?]?  (to  draw  near), 
answers  most  nearly  to  the  received  usage  of  the 
word.  In  the  precise  terminology  of  the  law  it  is 
used  of  one  who  may  **  draw  near  **  to  the  divine 
presence  (Exod.  19:22;  30:20),  while  others  re- 
main afar  off,  and  is  usually  applied  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  It  is,  however,  used  in  a  wider  sense 
when  it  is  applied  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  14:18), 
Potiphei-ah  (41:46),  Jethro  (Exod.  2:16),  and  to  the 
priests  mentioned  in  Exod.  19:22,  who  exercised 
priestly  functions  before  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons.  These  last  owed  their  posi- 
tion as  priests  to  natural  superiority  of  rank, 
either  as  firstborn  or  as  elders. 

In  2  Sam.  8:18  there  is  a  case  of  great  difficulty 
— the  sons  of  David  are  described  as  priests  (Heb. 
iohauim,  A.  V.  "chief  rulers,"  R.  V.  "priests"). 
This  conjecture  is  offered  (McC.  and  S.,  Cyc .,  s.  v.) : 
*'  David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not 
to  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  burning  in- 
cense (Num.  16:40 ;  2  Chron.  26:18),  but  to  an  hon- 
orary, titular  priesthood.  To  wear  the  ephod  in 
processions  (2  Sam.  6:14),  at  the  time  when  this 
was  the  special  badge  of  the  order  (1  Sam.  22:18), 
to  join  the  priests  and  Levites  in  their  songs  and 
dances,  might  have  been  conceded,  with  no  devia- 
tion from  the  law,  to  the  members  of  the  royal 
house." 

K.  and  D.  (Com.^  in  loc.)  explain  as  follows: 
**  David *s  sons  were  confidauts,  not  priests,  domes- 
tic priests,  court  chaplains,  or  spiritual  advisers, 
but  as  the  title  is  explained  in  the  corresponding 
text  of  the  Chronicles  (18:17),  when  the  title  had 
become  obsolete,  *  chief  about  the  king*  (marg* 
*  at  the  hand  of  the  king  ').  The  correctness  of 
this  explanation  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  by  1  Kings  4:5,  where  the  kohane  is  called, 
by  way  of  explanation,  *  the  king's  friend.'  Tliese 
kohanim,  therefore,  were  the  king's  confidential 
advisers." 

2.  Essential  Idea  of  Priesthood.  Moses 
furnishes  us  with  the  key  to  the  idea  of  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood  in  Num.  16:5,  which  consists  of 
three  elements — the  being  chosen  or  set  apart  for 
Jehovah  as  his  own,  the  being  holy,  and  the  being 
allowed  to  come  or  bring  near.  The  first  ex- 
presses the  fundamental  condition,  the  second  the 
qualification,  the  third  the  function  of  the  priest- 
hood. According  to  Exod.  19:5,  sq.,  it  is  upon 
these  three  elenients  that  the  character  of  the 
whole  covenant  people  is  bssed.  They  were  chosen 
to  be  God's  peculiar  people  (Deut.  7:6),  a  kingdtHu 
of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (see  Exod.  19:4-6). 
Their  sinfulness,  however,  prevented  its  realiza- 
tion ;  and  when  brought  before  Jehovah  at  Sinai 
thev  could  not  endure  the  immediate  presence  of 
God,  and  begged  Moses  to  act  as  their  mediator 
(20:18,  sq.).  In  order  to  maintain  fellowship 
between  the  holy  God  and  the  sinful  nation; 
to  have  the  people's  gifts  and  sacrifices  brought 
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before  God,  on  the  one  Iiand,  and  God^s  gifts, 
mercy,  salvation,  and  blessing  conveyed  to  the 
people  on  the  other,  the  Aaronic  priesthood  was 
instituted.  God,  by  an  act  of  free  favor,  com- 
mitted  the  priesthood  to  one  particular  family — 
that  of  Aaron  (28:1),  which  priesthood  they  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  (Num.  18:7).  In  like  manner  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  assigned  to  the  priests  as 
their  servants  and  assistants  (see  Letites).  This 
divine  preference  was  confirmed  by  the  miracle  of 
the  budding  rod  (Num.,  17:1,  sq.),  and  the  priest- 
hood as  a  heritage  to  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
The  quaJiJication^  viz.,  holiness,  was  represented  in 
outward  form  by  the  act  of  consecration  and  the 
robes  of  office. 

The/unctions  were  shown  by  the  fellowship  with 
Jehovah  into  which  the  priests  were  allowed  to 
enter  in  the  course  of  the  various  acts  of  worship. 
Holiness  is  essential  to  fellowship  with  God,  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  no  less  than  the  people  whom 
they  were  to  represent  before  God,  were  stained  by 
sin.  As  the  sanctity  imparted  to  them  by  their 
consecration,  their  official  robes,  and  other  legal 
requirements,  which  fitted  them  to  serve  at  the 
altar,  was  only  of  an  outward  character,  it  follows 
that  these  could  only  have  had  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing. It  was  doubtless  intended  that  they  should 
symbolise,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sinless  character 
of  the  human  priesthood,  and  on  the  otiier  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  perfect  priesthood  of  the  true 
and  eternal  High  Priest 

3.  Priests.  (1)  Selection.  God  selected  as 
priests  the  sons  (descendants)  of  Aaron  (Exod.  6: 
18,  20;  28:1),  but  two  of  his  sons,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  died  without  issue,  having  been  put  to 
death  for  burning  strange  fire  upon  the  altar  (Lev. 
10:1,  eq.\  the  priesthood  was  invested  in  the  de- 
scendants of  Aaron*s  two  other  sons,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  (10:6).  The  selection  went  still  further, 
for  among  these  all  were  disqualified  who  had 
any  physical  defect  or  infirmity — the  blind,  lame, 
flat-nosed  (q.  v.),  limbs  unduly  long  (unshapely), 
broken-footed,  broken-handed,  crooked-backed, 
lean  and  stunted,  blemish  of  the  eye,  affected  with 
scarry,  scab  of  any  kind  of  eruption,  stones  broken. 
These,  however,  were  supported,  as  the  other 
priests  (21:17-23);  for  no  one  whose  legitimate 
birth  entitled  him  to  admission  could  be  excluded. 

In  later  times  the  Sanhedrin  inquired  into  the 
genealogy  of  the  candidate,  sitting  daily  for  this 
purpose  in  the  **  Hall  of  Polished  Stones."  If  he 
failed  to  satisfy  the  court  about  his  perfect  legiti- 
macy the  candidate  was  dressed  and  veiled  in 
black,  and  permanently  removed.  If  his  geneal- 
ogy was  satisfactory  inquiry  was  next  made  as  to 
any  physical  defects,  of  which  Moimonides  enu- 
merates a  hundred  and  forty  that  permanently  and 
twenty-two  which  temporarily  disqualified  for  the 
exercise  of  the  priestly  office.  Those  who  stood 
the  twofold  test  were  dressed  in  white  raiment, 
and  their  names  properly  inscribed.  To  this 
pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Rev.  8:5. 

The  age  for  entering  the  priesthood  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  was  probably  from  twenty-five  years 
(Num.  8:24)  to  thirty  years  (4:8,  28,  80,  86,  47). 

(8)  Support.  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
the  piiestly  families  had  thirteen  Levitical  cities  as- 
signed to  them,  with  **  suburbs,"  or  pasture  grounds 


(Josli.  21:18-10).  In  addition  the  following  were 
their  chief  sources  of  mLintennnce:  1.  One  tenth 
of  the  tithes  paid  to  the  Levites  by  the  people 
(Lev.  23:10),  partly  in  the  raw  state,  as  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  fruits  (Dcut.  18:8),  and  partly  as 
prepared  for  consumption,  as  wine,  oil,  flour,  etc. 
(Lev.  28:17),  and  even  to  the  first  fruits  of  sheep 
shearing  (Deut  18:4).  2.  A  special  tithe  every 
third  year  (14:28;  26:12).  3.  The  redemption 
money  of  the  firstborn,  of  which  tliose  of  the 
human  race  were  redeemed  for  five  shekels  (Num. 
18:16);  those  of  unclean  beasts  redeemed  by  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  priest,  with  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  added  (Lev.  27:27);  those  of  clean  beasts 
were  not  redeemed,  but  ofifered  in  sacrifice,  the 
priest  receiving  the  wave  breast  and  the  rieht 
shoulder  (Num.  18:17,  18).  4.  The  redemption 
money  paid  for  men  or  things  specially  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  (Lev.,  ch.  27).  6.  A  percentage  of 
the  spoil  (q.  v.)  of  war  (Num.  81:25-47).  6.  The 
show  bread,  the  flesh  of  the  offerings  (see  Sacri- 
fices, and  Num.  18:8-14;  Lev.  6:26,  29;  7:6-10). 
Their  income,  which  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  must  have  been  moderate,  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  varying  religious  state  of 
the  nation,  since  no  law  existed  by  which  either 
payment  of  tithes  or  any  other  offering  could  be 
enforced.  And  yet  the  law  obviously  was  in- 
tended to  provide  against  the  dangers  of  a  caste 
of  pauper  priests. 

(3)  Dreif.  When  not  in  actual  service  neither 
the  priests,  nor  even  the  high  priest,  wore  a 
distinctive  dress;  but  when  ministering  in  the 
sanctuary  the  priests  were  required  to  wear  the  fol- 
lowing official  dress  :  Drawers^  i.  e.,  short  breeches 
(Exod.  28:42),  reaching  only  from  the  loins  to  the 
thighs,  and  made  of  linen  (39:28);  a  long  coat 
with  sleeves,  made  of  fine  diapered  linen 
(ver.  27) ;  a  variegated  yirdie^  woven  of  the  same 
four  colors  as  were  in  the  veil  hung  before  the 
holy  place  (ver.  29) ;  a  cap  of  linen,  and  probably 
resembling  in  shape  the  inveited  calyx  of  a  flower. 
They  had  nothing  on  their  feet,  as  they  were  not 
allowed  to  tread  the  sanctuary  without  having 
their  feet  bare  (see  Exod.  3:5  ;  Josh.  5:15).  The 
additional  dress  of  the  high  priest  is  given  in 
Priest,  the  High. 

(4)  Ihitiet.  The  functions  of  the  priesthood 
were  very  clearly  defined  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
remained  substantially  the  same,  whatever  changes 
might  be  brought  about  in  their  social  position 
and  organization.  The  duties  prescribed  in  Exodus 
and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  those  recognized  in 
Chronicles  and  Ezekiel.  These  functions  could 
be  entered  upon  the  eighth  day  of  the  service  of 
consecration  (Lev.  9:1).  They  were  such  as  per- 
tained to  **  a  coming  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  altar"  (Num.  18:3):  1.  In  the  holy 
place,  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden  altar,  morning 
and  evening;  clean  and  trim  lamps  and  light  them 
every  evening;  put  showbrcad  on  the  table  every 
Sabbath  (Exod.  80:7,  8;  27:21;  Lev.  24:5-8). 
2.  In  the  court^  to  keep  the  fire  constantly  burning 
on  the  altar  of  burnt  oflTering  (Lev.  6:9,  13),  clear 
away  ashes  from  the  altar  (vers.  10,  11),  offer  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Exod.  29:38-44), 
bless  the  people  after  the  daily  sacrifice  (Lev.  9: 
22 ;  Num.  6:23-27),  wave  different  portions  of  the 
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fiacrificc,  sprinkle  the  blood,  and  put  various  parts 
of  the  victim  upon  the  altar  and  see  to  their  burn- 
ing, to  blow  the  silver  trumpets* (q.  v.)  and  the 
jubilee  horn  at  particular  festival  seasons.  3.  Gen- 
erally, to  inspect  unclean  persons,  especially  lepers, 
and,  when  so  warranted,  to  declare  them  clean 
(Num.  6:22,  sq. ;  chaps.  18, 14) ;  to  administer  the 
oath  of  purgation  to  the  woman  accused  of  adul- 
tery (6:15);  to  appraise  things  dedicated  to  the 
sanctuary  (Lev.  27:2,  sq.).  4.  Finally ^  to  instruct 
the  people  In  the  law,  to  act  as  a  high  court  of 
appeals  in  any  difficult  case  (Deut.  17:8,  sq. ;  19: 
17 ;  21:6),  and  in  times  of  war  to  address  the 
troops,  if  deemed  necessary,  before  going  into 
action  (Deut.  20:2,  sq.i  The  large  number  of 
oflferings  brought  up  to  the  sanctuary  at  the  festival 
times  taxed  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
priests  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Levites  had  to 
be  called  in  to  help  them  (2  Chron.  29:84  ;  86:14). 

(5)  Conaecratioiu  (Hcb.  tin;;,  katthdash^  to 
make  clean.)  Tlie  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of 
the  high  priest,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  priests,  to 
their  office  is  prescribed  in  Exod.  29:1-34  (comp. 
Exod.  40:12-15;  Lev.,  ch.  8);  and  in  the  case  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  it  was  performed  by  Moses 
(Lev.  8:1-86).  The  candidate  for  consecration 
was  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
had  his  body  washed  with  water ;  was  invested 
with  the  official  dress;  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (see  Oil),  which  in  the  ca.se  of  the  high 
priest,  was,  according  to  tradition,  poured  upon  the 
head ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  priests  it  was 
merely  smeared  upon  the  forehead.  In  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  the  fact  of  anoint- 
ing is  not  expressly  mentioned,  although  it  had 
been  commanded  (Exod.  28:41;  40:16),  and  the 
performance  of  it  taken  for  granted  (Lev.  7:36 ; 
10:7;  Num.  8:3). 

A  sacrificial  service  followed,  with  Moses  officia- 
ting as  priest.  The  sacrifice  consisted  of  one  young 
bullock  for  a  sin  offerin^y  one  ram  for  the  burnt 
off^ering^  the  mm  of  consecration,  a  basket  of  un- 
leavened bread,  unleavened  cakes  kneaded  in  oil, 
and  thinner  unleavened  cakes  sprinkled  with  oil. 

Those  being  consecrated  (Exod.  29:1,  sq.)  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock, 
which  was  then  slaughtered,  and  its  blood  sprin- 
kled upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
the  rest  being  poured  upon  the  ground  at  its  base. 
The  fat  of  the  viscera,  caul  of  the  liver,  the  two 
kidneys  with  their  fat,  were  consumed  upon  the 
altar ;  while  the  skin,  flesh,  and  dung  were  burned 
without  the  camp. 

The  ram  for  the  burnt  offering  was  then  brought, 
and,  after  the.  hands  of  those  being  consecrated 
were  laid  upon  its  head,  it  was  offered  as  in  the 
case  of  other  bunit  offerings  (see  Sacrifice). 
Then  came  the  offering  of  the  ram  of  consecra- 
tion. The  hands  of  the  consecrated  were  laid 
upon  its  head,  it  was  slaughtered  by  Moses,  who 
sprinkled  some  of  its  blood  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  upon  their  right 
thumbs,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right 
feet,  the  rest  being  sprinkled  upon  the  altar. 
Then  he  took  the  fat,  the  rump,  the  fat  of  the 
viscera,  the  caul  of  the  liver,  the  two  kidney?, 
with  their  fat,  the  right  shoulder  of  this  ram  of 


consecration ;  and  along  with  these  an  unleavened 
cake,  a  cake  of  oiled  bread,  a  thin  cake  sprinkled 
with  oil,  and  laid  them  upon  the  fat  and  the 
right  shoulder.  Placing  these  altogether  on  the 
hands  of  Aaron,  he  waved  them  before  Jehovah. 
After  this  the  whole  was  burned  upon  the  altar. 

The  breast  of  the  ram — the  priest's  portion — he 
now  waved  before  Jehovah,  afterward  sprinkling 
some  of  the  anointing  oil  and  blood  upon  the 
priests  and  their  garments.  This  concluded  the 
ceremony.  The  remainder  of  the  flesh  was  cooked 
by  Aaron  and  his  sons  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  eaten  by  them.  Any  portion  remaining 
till  the  next  day  was  burned.  The  consecration 
service  lasted  seven  days  (Exod.  29:36 ;  Lev.  8:33, 
sq.),  the  sacrifice  being  repeated  each  day. 
Meantime  those  being  consecrated  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  8:86). 

After  the  consecration  services,  the  consecrated, 
whether  high  priest  or  ordinary  priest,  were  re- 
quired to  offer  a  special  meat  offering  of  one 
tenth  ephah  of  flour.  This  was  kneaded  with  oil 
and  baked  in  separate  pieces — one  half  being 
offered  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  even- 
ing, wholly  burned  upon  the  altar  (6:19-23).  On 
the  eighth  day  of  consecration,  the  exercise  of  the 
priestly  function  was  begun  by  the  newly  conse- 
crated in  the  offering  of  a  calf  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  themselves. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  for*  the  people  (9:1,  sq.). 

(6)  Begulationi.  Above  all  Israel,  the  priests, 
whom  Jehovah  had  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
nation  to  be  the  custodians  of  his  sanctuary,  and 
had  sanctified  to  that  end,  were  to  prove  them- 
selves the  consecrated  servants  of  God  in  their  do- 
mestic lives  and  sacred  duties.  They  were  not  to 
defile  themselves  by  touching  the  dead,  excepting 
such  as  formed  part  of  one*s  immediate  family,  &s 
his  mother,  father,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  sis- 
ter who  was  still  living  with  him  as  a  virgin  (Lev. 
21:1-6);  by  signs  of  mourning  (vers.  10-12;  the 
wife,  though  not  mentioned,  is  probably  included 
in  the  phrase,  "  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him) ; " 
by  marriage  with  a  public  prostitute,  a  "  profane" 
woman  (a  defloured  maid),  or  a  divorced  woman ; 
i.  e.,  any  person  of  notoriously  immoral  life.  Such 
marriage  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  holi- 
ness of  the  priesthood  (Lev.  21:7-9);  but  he  might 
marry  a  virgin  (ver.  14),  or  the  widow  of  a  priest 
(Ezeic.  44:22).  Licentious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
any  of  their  own  daughters  was  punished  by  the 
offenders  being  burned  to  death  (Lev.  2 1:9).  If  they 
should  happen,  unwittingly  or  unavoidably,  to  have 
contracted  Levitical  uncleanness,  they  were  re- 
quired to  abstain  from  the  holy  things  until  they 
had  become  legally  purified  (Lev.  22:2-7);  and 
every  transgression  of  the  law  of  Levitical  purity 
was  regarded  as  a  crime  punishable  by  death 
(22:9). 

Before  entering  the  tabernacle  the  priests  washed 
their  hands  and  feet  (Exod.  30:17-21 ;  40:80-82); 
and  during  the  time  of  their  administration  they 
were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  10:9 ; 
Ezek.  44:21);  they  were  not  to  shave  their  heads. 

The  priesthood  ministering  in  the  temple  were 
arranged  into  "ordinary"  priests  and  various 
officials.    Of  the  latter,  besides  the  high  priest 
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■were :  The  SoffOHy  or  suffragan  priest,  who  offici- 
ated for  the  high  priest  when  he  was  incapacitated, 
and  generally  acted  as  his  assistant,  taking  over- 
sight of  the  priests,  whence  he  is  called  **  second 
priest'*  (2  Kings  25:18;  Jer.  52:24);  two  JCalho- 
iikin,  chief  treasurers  and  overseers;  seven  Am- 
marcalhi^  subordinate  to  the  Kaiholikin,  and  who 
had  chief  charge  of  the  gates ;  and  three  Ouba- 
rim,  or  undertreasurers.  These  fourteen  officers, 
ranking  in  the  order  mentioned,  formed  the' 
standing  "  council  of  the  temple,**  which  regulated 
everything  connected  with  the  affairs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  sanctuary.  Next  in  rank  were  the 
**  heads  of  each  course  *'  on  duty  for  a  week,  and 
then  the  "  heads  of  families "  of  every  course. 
After  them  followed  fifteen  overseers;  as  over- 
seer of  gates,  guards,  lots,  etc. 

(7)  History.  The  priests,  at  first,  probably 
exercised  their  functions  according  to  a  definite 
principle  of  alternation,  but  when  in  the  course  of 
time  their  numbers  greatly  increased,  David 
divided  them  into  twenty-four  classes  or  orders, 
sixteen  of  them  consisting  of  the  descendants  of 
Eleazar  and  eight  of  the  descendants  of  Ithamar, 
with  a  president  to  each  class  (2  Chron.  86:14; 
Matt.  2:4 ;  Josephus,  AfU.^  xx,  7,  8,  etc.).  £ach 
main  division  was  divided  into  subdivisions,  rang- 
ing, according  to  the  Talmud,  from  five  to  nine 
for  each  main  division.  Each  main  division  and 
subdivision  was  ruled  by  a  head.  The  order  in 
which  the  classes  took  their  turn  was  determined 
by  lot  a  new  one  being  appointed  each  week  to 
conduct  the  services  during  that  week,  beginning 
and  ending  on  the  Sabbath  (2  Kings  11:9 ;  2  Chron. 
23:4)  These  classes  are  named  in  1  Chron.  24. 
In  like  maimer  the  various  duties  were  assigned 
by  lot  (Luke  1:9),  for  which  purpose  there  was  a 
special  prafedut  tortivm  (director  of  lots)  in  the 
temple  According  to  rabbinical  tradition  four 
courses  returned  from  captivity,  from  which 
twenty-four  courses  were  chosen  by  lot. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  the  priests 
and  Levites  remained  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  there  alone  exercised  their  functions,  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  matters  of  jurisprudence,  and 
instructing  the  people  in  the  law  (2  Chron.  17. 
7-9)  King  Jehoshaphat  created  a  supreme  court 
in  Jerusalem  (17:7-9),  composed  of  princes, 
Levites,  and  priests ;  and  so  long  and  so  far  as 
king  and  people  remained  loyal  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  priests  were  highly  esteemed  and  exer- 
cised a  healthy  infiuence  upon  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  theocracy.  Apostasy  sank 
the  priests  into  immorality,  a  departure  from  God, 
and  into  idol-worship  (Hos  6:9  ;  Mic.  8:11 ;  Zeph. 
8:4;  Jer,  5:31 ;  6:13;  Ezek.  22.26;  Mai.,  ch.  2). 
The  officiating  priests  occupied  rooms  immediate- 
ly adjoining  the  temple,  while  subsequent  to  the 
exile  several  priestly  families  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  private  houses  in  Jerusalem  (Neh  11: 
10,  sq.). 

A  few  might  enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine 
life,  and  so  receive,  like  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and 
Ezekiel  a  special  call  to  the  office  of  a  prophet ; 
but  others,  doubtless,  served  Jehovah  with  a 
divided  allegiance,  acting  also  as  priests  of  the 
high  places,  sharing  in  the  worship  ol  Baal  (Jer. 
2.8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven 


Some  **  ministered  before  their  idols  " 
very   temple   itself   (Ezek.    44:12),    and 


(8:1,  2). 
in   the 

allowed  others,  *'uncircumci8ed  in  heart  and  flesh" 
to  join  them  (v.  7)  They  became  sensual,  covet- 
ous, tyrannical,  drunkards,  and  adulterous  (Isa. 
28:7,  8;  66:10-12),  and  their  corruption  was 
shared  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  5:31 ;  Lam.  4:18 ; 
Zeph.  8:4). 

Although  chastened  by  the  captivity,  many  of 
the  priests  repudiating  their  heathen  wives  (Ezra 
10:18,  19)  and  taking  part  in  the  instruction  ot 
the  people  (Ezra  8:2 ;  Neh.  8:9-13),  the  root  evils 
soon  reappeared.  The  work  of  the  priesthood  was 
made  the  instrument  of  covetousness,  every  minis- 
terial act  being  performed  for  a  consideration 
(Mai  1:10).  They  "corrupted  the  covenant  of 
Levi"  (2:8)  and  forgot  the  idea  that  the  priest 
was  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  (2:7).  They  lost 
their  influence  and  became  **  base  and  contempti- 
ble before  all  the  people  "  (2:9).  *•  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  priests 
had  now  lost  all  their  influence.  Politically  and 
socially  they  still  occupied  the  foremost  place 
quite  as  much  as  ever  they  did ;  and  by  virtue  of 
their  political  standing,  in  virtue  of  the  powerful 
resources  at  their  command,  and,  lastly  and  above 
all,  in  virtue  of  their  sacred  prerogative  .  .  the 
priests  continued  to  have  an  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance  for  the  life  of  the  nation." 

4«  Symbolical  and  laical.  The  priestly 
prerogatives  and  qualifications  had  an  undoubted 
symbolical  and  typical  meaning,  which  ought  to 
be  recognized  but  not  carried  to  extremes.  The 
following  brief  summary  is  abridged  from  Keil, 
(^rcA.,  i,p  227,  sq.): 

(1)  Symbolical.  1.  Selkction.  In  their  be- 
ing chosen  to  be  Jehova/i's  peciUiar  posaeasion^  the 
priests  had  no  inheritance  in  Canaan,  the  Lord 
himself  being  their  "  part  and  inheritance  "  (Num. 
18:20;  Deut.  10:9,  etc.).  Jehovah,  as  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth  and  owner  of  Canaan,  not  only 
supplied  sufficient  dwellings  for  them,  but  also 
assigned  an  adequate  allowance  in  tithes,  first 
fruits,  etc.  Thus  as  belonging  to  Jehovah  and 
provided  for  by  him,  they  were  taught  to  live  by 
faith  and  to  regard  their  whole  good  as  centering 
in  and  coming  from  the  Lord.  They  were  also 
left  free  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
Lord's  service,  to  the  ministry  of  his  word  and 
law,  and  to  their  sacred  duties. 

2.  Holiness.  Being  holy  formed  the  indis. 
pensable  condition  of  approach  to  God,  the  Holy 
One  Hence  in  the  qualifications^  necessary  for 
the  priestly  office — bodily  defect  or  infirmity  being 
regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  spiritual  defects 
and  shortcomings — the  bodily  perfection  of  the 
priests  was  not  intended  merely  to  be  a  refiection  in 
their  persons  of  the  sacrcdness  of  their  functions 
and  ministry,  and  of  the  place  where  they  offici- 
ated, but  rather  to  symbolize  the  priest's  spiritual 
blamelessness  and  sanctification  of  heart.  For 
the  same  reason  every  Levitical  defilement  was  to 
be  avoided,  and  home  life  and  conjugal  relations 
were  to  be  such  as  would  show  consecration  to 
God  (Lev.  21:7,  sq.). 

8.  Consecration.  This  was  the  outward  sign 
of  sanctification.  The  waahivg  of  the  body  sym- 
bolized the  purifying  of  the  soul  from  the  pollii- 
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tion  of  810.  This  negative  preparation  was  guc- 
ceeded  by  the  positive  inipartment  of  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  tlie  holy  office,  viz.,  the 
dress  and  the  anointing. 

4.  Dress.  Four  is  the  sacred  number  sij^ify- 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Ood  ;  and  as  the  di-ess  of  the 
ordinary  priest  con8i8te<l  of  four  parts,  nnd  that 
of  the  high  priest  of  twice  four,  those  who  wore 
it  signified  thereby  that  they  were  servants  of 
that  kingdom. 

O>lor.  The  predominating  color  of  the  dress 
was  white,  symbolical  of  glory  and  holiness  (Dan. 
12:6,  7;  10:5;  Ezek.  9:3;  10:2,  7;  Matt.  28:3; 
Rev.  7:9,  etc.);  and  the  priests  wearing  gar- 
ments of  that  color  appeared  in  the  light  of  holy 
servants  of  God. 

The  bi-eeches,  intended  to  conceal  the  **  flesh  of 
nakedness,"  the  parts  having  to  do  with  secre- 
tions, symbolized  the  native  side  of  holiness. 

The  foo/,  enveloping  the  whole  body,  woven  in 
one  piece  without  a  seam  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal article  of  dress,  indicated  spiritual  integrity, 
the  blamelessness  and  righteousness  in  which  the 
idea  of  blessedness  and  life  is  realized,  while  the 
four-cornered  form  of  the  cloth  of  which  the  coat 
was  made  was  for  a  sign  that  the  one  wearing  it 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

Cap.  This  resembled  in  shape  the  calyx  of  a 
flower,  and  pointed  to  the  blooming  character, 
i.  e.,  the  fresh  vigorous  life  of  him  who  wore  it. 
Hence  the  priest  was  forbidden  to  remove  this 
headdress,  but  was  to  tie  it  on,  lest  it  should  fall 
oft  by  accident;  for,  as  the  cap  represented  a 
flower,  its  falling  off  would  have  a  significant  re- 
semblance to  the  fHllin^  of  a  flower  (1  Pet.  1:24 ; 
James  1:10;  Psa.  108:15;  Isa.  40:6-8). 

Oirdie.  The  girdle  put  on  by  an  oriental  when 
about  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  active  work, 
was  the  priestly  sign  of  service,  and  typical  of  the 
towel-girded  Christ,  who  in  washing  the  feet  of 
the  disciples  proved  that  he  "  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto  but  to  minister  **  (Mark  10:45).  Con- 
sequently it  was  of  the  same  colors  and  wrought 
In  the  same  style  as  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  wearer  was  an  office  bearer 
and  administrator  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

6.  High  Priest.  In  addition  to  the  above  the 
high  priest  had  a  special  dress  consisting  of  four 
articles.  The  number  twice  four  was  itself  an 
indication  that  he  was  the  priest  of  priests,  the 
highest  priest  of  all.  The  twofold  duty  of  the 
priest  to  approach  in  a  propitiatory  attitude,  and 
to  teach  the  Uw,  was  indicated  by  the  dress  of 
the  high  priest. 

Upper  robe.  Woven  of  blue  yam  and  in  one 
piece,  this  article  indicated  entireness  of  spiritual 
integrity ;  blue  pointing  to  the  heavenly  origin  and 
character  of  the  office.  As  every  Israelite  was  to 
wear  tassels  of  blue  on  the  hem  of  his  robe,  to 
remind  him  of  the  law  (Num.  15:38,  sq.),  we  may 
infer  that  in  the  fringe  of  pomegranates  and  little 
bells  there  also  lay  some  refereme  to  the  word 
and  testimony  of  God ;  and  that  the  tinkling  of 
the  bells  were  to  be  heard  by  the  high  priest  to 
remind  him  that  his  calling  was  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative, guardian,  and  promulgator  of  God*s 
commandments. 

The  pomegranates,  with  their  agreeable  odor. 


sweet  and  refreshing  juice,  and  large  quantities  of 
delicious  seeds,  were  meant  to  point  to  the  divine 
law  as  a  sweet  and  delicious  spiritual  food,  invig. 
orating  the  soul  and  refreshing  the  heart  (comp. 
Psa.  19:8-11 ;  119:24,  48,  50,  with  Deut.  8:3  ;  Ptov. 
9:8).  Wearing  the  robe,  to  which  this  fringe  was 
attached,  the  high  priest  appeared  as  the  deposi- 
tory and  organ  of  the  word,  and  he  could  directly 
approach  Jehovah  only  when  clad  in  the  roln?  of 
(jod^s  word,  as  the  organ  of  that  divine  testimony 
on  which  covenant  fellowship  with  the  Lord  wus 
based. 

^hod  (shoulder-piece)  and  breastplate.  The 
two  parts  of  which  the  ephod  consisted  were  called 
shoulders.  It  was  upon  the  shoulder  that  the 
burden  of  the  office  rested,  upon  it  the  insignia  of 
office  was  worn  (Isa.  22:22).  The  principal  func- 
tion of  the  high  priest  was  to  appear  before  God 
as  the  reconciling  mediator  on  behalf  of  the  p<H)- 
ple ;  and  to  show  that  this  duty  devolved  upon 
him,  he  wore  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  engraven  upon  two  onyx 
stones.  .  .  .  The  breastplate^  with  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  engraven  on  precious  stones, 
with  the  Urim  and  Thummim  in  its  pocket,  was 
the  breastplate  of  judgment.  By  this  the  high 
priest  was  distinguished  as  the  judicial  represent- 
ative of  Israel,  bearing  the  people  upon  his  heart, 
i.  e.,  not  merely  to  keep  them  in  mind,  but  being, 
as  it  were,  blended  together  with  them  by  a  living 
sympathy,  to  intercede  with  them  before  Jehovah. 

In  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  v.)  the  high  priest 
had  a  medium  through  which  God  would  com- 
municate to  him,  in  every  case  in  which  the  congre- 
gation needed  divine  light  in  order  to  know  how 
to  act,  such  a  measure  of  illumination  as  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  or  reestablish  the  rights 
of  Israel  when  they  were  disputed  or  infringed 
(Num.  27:21). 

Headdress.  Its  significance  was  not  so  much  in 
its  being  a  turban  instead  of  the  cap  of  the  or- 
dinary priests,  as  in  the  diadem  with  its  descrip- 
tion. The  meaning  of  this  diadem  lies  in  its  being 
designated  a  croton  (Exod.  29:6 ;  89:80 ;  Lev.  8:9 ; 
also  the**  king's  crown,''  2  Sam.  1:10;  2  Kings 
11:12),  indicating  that  its  wearer  was  the  crowned 
one  among  his  brethren,  the  supreme  spiritual 
head  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  a  holy  crown 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Holiness  to  Jehovah," 
i.  e.,  holy  to  the  Lord.  He  who  was  thus  crowned 
was  consecrated  to  Jehovah  (Psa.  106:16)  and  was 
required  to  wear  the  badge  of  his  holiness  upon 
his  forehead.  The  high  priest,  in  virtue  of  the 
holiness  to  the  Lord  conferred  upon  him,  was  to 
have  the  power  to  bear  or  take  upon  himself,  and 
so  put  away  the  sin  that  adhered  to  the  people^s 
gifts  in  consequence  of  their  impurity,  in  order 
that  these  gifts  might  become  acceptable  to  God, 
and  they  in  turn  enjoy  his  favor  (Exod.  28:88). 

Anointing.  Being  anointed  with  oil  was  sym- 
bolical of  being  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
(comp.  1  Sam.  10:1,  2;  16:18,  sq. ;  Isa.  61);  for  the 
oil  with  its  power  of  giving  light,  and  of  awaken- 
ing and  raising  the  animal  spirits,  fumii^hed  a 
significant  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  light  and  life. 

(2)  Typical.  **A11  the  n^quirements  necessary 
to  qualify  for  the  office  of  the  priest  had  a  typical 
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meaniag  in  the  fact  that  thoy  were  insufficient 
duly  to  sanctify  the  piiests  and  to  constitute  them 
mediators  between  the  holy  God  and  the  sinful 
people.  Freedom  from  outward  defect,  cleansing 
of  the  bo<iy,  investing  with  the  official  robes,  nor 
the  anointing  with  oil,  could  be  sold  to  purify  the 
inward  nature,  but  only  sei-ved  to  represent  a  state 
of  outward  purity,  without,  however,  truly  and 
permanently  producing  even  this.  Consequently, 
the  Levitical  priests  were  required  to  repeat  the 
washing  of  hands  and  feet  every  day  before  en- 
tering  upon  service  at  the  altar  or  going  into  the 
holy  place.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high 
priest  had  to  offer  a  sin  offering  for  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  priests  before  he  could  perform 
similar  service  for  the  congregation,  and  make 
atonement  for  them  before  God.  If,  therefore,  a 
priest  w^ho  was  holy,  blameless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners  was  alone  qualified  to  rep- 
resent sinners  before  God,  and  make  atonement 
for  them,  and  if  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament 
did  not  really  possess  these  attributes,  but  could 
only  be  said  to  be  invested  with  them  in  a  sym- 
bolical form  in  virtue  of  certain  divine  prescrip- 
tions and  promises,  it  followed  that  the  various 
regulations  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  priests 
for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  intrusted  to  them 
could  have  been  designed  merely  as  a  divine  ar- 
rangement whereby  to  foreshadow  the  nature  and 
character  of  Uira  who  was  to  be  the  true  priest 
and  high  priest.  Accordingly  they  must  have  been 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  realization  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  for 
adequately  representing  the  sinful  people  before 
the  holy  God,  and  typically  to  point  to  the  future 
appearing  of  the  perfect  Mediator,  who  would  re- 
deem the  people  of  Israel  from  all  sin,  invest  them 
with  true  sanctification,  and  make  them  a  genuine 
kingdom  of  priests  **  (Keil,  ArcKy  ii,  p.  240). 

PRIEST,  THE  HIGH  (Heb.  inbrr,  Juik-ko- 
hane*,  the  prieU),  The  high  priest  formed  the 
culminating  point  in  the  Israelitish  hierarchy.  The 
first  to  fill  this  high  position  was  Aaron,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  (surviving)  son,  Eleazar. 

1.  Selection.  The  high  priest  was  required 
to  satisfy  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  admission 
to  the  sacred  office.  See  Priksthood,  Hebrkw,  3, 1. 

2.  Support.  The  source  of  the  high  priest's 
support  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  priests ; 
his  proportion  probably  varying  according  to  cir- 
cumstances (see  p.  893). 

3.  Dress.  As  befitted  the  superior  dignity  of 
his  office,  the  high  priest  wore,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  priest's  attire  (viz.,  the. coat,  breeches, 
girdle,  cap),  an  official  drew  entirely  peculiar  to 
himself,  consisting  of  four  parts : 

(1)  Thel»reastplate(Heb.  l^n,  itAo'^A«t), called 
also  " the  breastplate  of  judgment"  (Exod.  28:15 ; 
29:30),  a  square  piece  of  cloth  made  of  the  same 
material,  and  wrought  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
ephod  (see  below).  It  was  doubled  so  as  to  form 
a  pocket  one  span  broad.  Upon  this  breastplate 
were  twelve  precious  stones  set  in  gold,  and  ar- 
ranged  in  four  rows,  while  on  the  stones  were 
engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
At  each  of  the  four  comers  was  a  ring  of  gold. 
By  the  two  upper  rings  small  chains  of  wreathed 


gold  were  attached,  at  the  other  ends  of  which 
chains  were  fastened  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
them  to  the  ephod  on  the  shoulders.  To  the  two 
lower  rings,  again,  blue  cords  (laces)  were  attached, 
the  other  ends  of  which  were  tied  to  rings  that, 
for  this  purpose,  were  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  front  part  of  the  ephod  immediately  above  the 
girdle.  In  this  way  the  breastplate  was  securely 
bound  to  the  ephod,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
breast,  both  above  and  below,  so  that,  held  as  it 
was  by  the  chains  and  cords  running  obliquely  in 
opposite  directions,  it  could  not  possibly  get  dis- 
placed (Exod.  28.18-28;  89:8-21). 

Into  the  breastplate  were  put  the  ITrim  and 

Thntnmim  (Heb.  C^ni  C'*7.'»5<,  oo-reem'  ve  town- 
meem'\  in  order  that  it  might  be  upon  Aaron's 
heart  when  lie  went  in  before  the  Loitl  (Exod. 
28:30).  Even  such  eariy  writers  as  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  the  Rabbins,  are  unable  to  furnish  any 
precise  information  as  to  what  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  really  were.  The  only  Scripture  ac- 
count*gi\'en  of  them  is  in  Exod.  28:80;  Le\'.  8:8, 
from  which  it  seems  very  evident  that  they  were 
something  of  a  material  nature,  which  being  put 
into  the  breastplate  after  the  latter  had  been  pre- 
pared and  put  on,  formed  the  medium  through 
which  the  high  priest  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  regard  to  any  important  matter 
affecting  the  theocracy  (Num.  27:21).  That  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  placed  in  the  pocket  is 
made  specially  clear  from  Lev.  8:8,  where,  in  the 
course  of  dressing  himself,  Aaron  puts  on  the 
breastplate,  and  then  puts  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim inside  of  it,  showing  that  the  things  thus  put 
into  the  breastplate  must  be  materially  distinct 
from  it.  What  they  really  were  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  anything  like  certainty ;  nor  is  it 
known  how  they  were  consulted. 

(2)  The  ephod  (Heb.  TICN,  ay-fodt^  was  woven 
of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen  yam,  em- 
broidered with  figures  of  gold.  It  consiiitcd  of 
two  pieces,  the  one  covering  the  back,  the  other 
the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  two 
parts  were  fastened  together  on  the  top  of  each 
shoulder  by  a  golden  clasp  or  fastening,  an  onyx 
set  in  gold,  with  the  names  of  six  tribes  on  each 
stone.  Upon  this  ephod  the  breastplate  was  fas- 
tened (Exod.  28:6-12;  39:2-7). 

The  robe  of  the  ephod  was  of  blue  color,  woven 
without  any  seam.  It  was  worn  immediately  under 
the  ephod  and  was  longer  than  it,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knees,  so  that  the  priest's  coat  could  be 
seen  under  it  The  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but 
only  slits  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come 
through.  It  had  a  hole  for  the  head  to  pass 
through,  with  a  border  round  it  of  woven  work, 
to  prevent  its  being  rent.  The  skirt  of  this  robe 
had  a  remarkable  trimming  of  pomegranates  in 
blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a  bell  of  gold  between 
each  pomegranate  alternately. 

(8)  The  girdle  (Heb.  S^t?,  khaf-ilieh,  a  heIC) 
was  of  the  same  material  and  manufacture  as  the 
ephod,  and  was  used  to  bind  the  ephod  firmly  to 
the  body  (Exod.  28:8). 

(4)  The  miter  (Heb.  rcrSTp^  mits-neJi'-feth, 
wound  round)  was  a  kind  of  turban  which,  accord- 
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log  to  Jo6ephuB  and  Philo,  coiujiflted  of  an  ordi- 
nary priest^s  cap  with  a  turban  of  darlc-blue  color 
over  it.  On  the  front  of  this  latter  was  a  diadem 
of  pure  gold  (i.  e.,  a  thin  gold  plate)  on  which  was 
engraved,  "  Holy  to  Jehovah,**  and  fastened  with 
a  dark-blue  cord  (Exod.  28:86-38;  89:30,  sq.). 

4«  Duties.  The  functions  peculiar  to  the  high 
priest  consisted  partly  in  presenting  the  sin  offer- 
ing for  himself  (Lev.  4:8,  sq.)  and  the  congrega- 
tion (y.  18,  sq.),  as  occasion  required,  and  the 
atoning  sacrifice  and  the  burnt  offering  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.,  ch.  1 6).  He  also  con- 
sulted the  Lord  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  in  regard  to  important  matters  affecting  the 
theocracy,  and  informing  the  people  thereon  (Num. 
27:21 ;  1  Sam.  80:7,  sq.).  The  high  priest  had  the 
supervision  of  the  rest  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
entire  worship,  and  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  all 
the  other  sacerdotal  functions  as  well.  According 
to  Josephus  (1^ar«,  v,  5,  7),  he  officiated,  as  a  rule, 
every  Sabbath,  and  on  new  moons  or  other  festivals 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  his 
strictly  religious  duties,  **  the  high  priest  was  the 
supreme  civil  head  of  the  people,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  state,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  state 
was  not  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers.  In  the 
days  of  national  iudependence  the  hereditary  As- 
moneean  high  priests  were  priests  and  kings  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  while,  at  a  later  period 
again,  the  high  priests  were — at  least  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  even  in  all  political 
matters — the  supreme  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  relations  with  the  Romans.** 

5.  Consecration.  This  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  article  Priesthood,  Hkbrkw,  8  (5). 

6.  Begnlations.  The  regulations  were  still 
more  stringent  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest  than 
of  the  ordinary  priests.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  even  a  widow,  but  only  a  virgin  of  his  own 
people ;  he  was  forbidden  to  approach  a  corpse  or 
take  part  in  funeral  obsequies,  the  prohibition  be- 
ing absolute,  while  exceptions  were  made  in  the 
case  of  other  priests ;  he  was  not  to  go  out  of  the 
sanctuary  to  give  way  to  his  grief,  nor  to  **  pro- 
fane the  sanctuary  of  his  God,**  i.  e.,  by  any  defile- 
ment of  his  person  which  he  could  and  ought  to 
avoid ;  nor  to  contract  a  marriage  not  in  keeping 
with  the  holiness  of  his  rank  (Lev.  21:10-15). 

7.  History.  In  history  the  high  priests  natu- 
rally arrange  themselves  into  three  groups : 

(i)  On  the  death  of  Aaron  the  office  of  high 
priest  passed  to  bis  eldest  son,  Eleazar  (Num.  20: 
28,  sq.),  and,  according  to  divine  promise  (26: 
18)  was  vested  in  his  descendants  from  Phineas 
downward  (Judg.  20:28).  Then,  for  reasons  un- 
known, it  passed  in  the  person  of  Eli  into  the  lino 
of  Ithamar,  in  which  it  continued  till  the  deposi- 
tion of  Abiathar  by  Solomon,  who,  in  appointing 
Zadok  to  the  office,  restored  it  once  more  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  house  of  Eleazar 
(1  Kings  2:26,  sq. ;  85).  In  the  group  of  high 
priests  before  David  seven  are  named  in  Scrip- 
ture, viz.:  Aaron,  Eleazar,  Phineas,  Eli,  Ahitub 
(1  Chron.  9:11 ;  Neh.  11:11 ;  1  Sam.  14:8),  Ahiah; 
while  Josephus  asserts  that  the  father  of  Bukki 
— whom  he  calls  Joseph,  Abiezer,  i.  e.,  Abishua — 
was  the  last  high  priest  of  Phinea8*8  line  before 
Zadok. 


(8)  There  were  two  high  priests  in  the  reign  of 
David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal  authority,  viz., 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1  Chron.  15:11;  2  Sam.  8: 
17;  15:24,  85).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  the 
death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of  Abiathar 
to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok  priest,  and 
that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
Abiathar  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood :  the  fiist 
place,  with  the  ephod  and  Urim  and  Thummira, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  [>oe- 
session  of  them.  It  appears  that  Abiathar  bad 
special  charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  con- 
nected therewith,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
possession  of  the  ephod  by  Abiathar  and  his  pre- 
vious position  with  David  before  he  became  king. 
Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  place  by  taking 
part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and  Zadok 
was  made  high  priest  in  his  place. 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us 
in  the  historical  survey  of  the  high  priests  of  th« 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high  priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon*6  temple.  Josephus 
says  {Ant^  x,  8,  6)  that  Zadok  was,  and  the  Sedet 
Olam  makes  him,  the  high  priest  in  the  reign  oi 
Solomon ;  but  1  Kings  4:2  distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariuh,  grandson  of  Zadok,  was  priest  undei 
Solomon,  and  1  Chron.  6:10  tells  us  of  an  Azariah. 
grandson  of  the  former,  **  He  it  is  that  executed 
the  priest*s  office  in  the  temple  that  Solomon  built 
in  Jerusulem,**  as  if  meaning  at  its  first  comple^ 
tion.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Ahimaaz,  was  the  £r8t  high 
priest  of  Solomon*s  temple. 

Smith  thus  presents  the  matter:  "In  construct- 
ing the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of  this 
group  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the  genea- 
logical list  in  1  Chron.  6:8-15  (A.  V.)  with  the 
notices  of  high  priests  in  the  sacred  history  and 
with  the  list  given  by  Josephus.  Now,  as  regards 
the  genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is 
something  defective ;  for,  whereas  from  David  to 
Jeconiah  tliere  are  twenty  kings,  from  Zadok  to 
Jehozadak  there  are  but  thirteen  priests.  Tlien, 
again,  while  the  pedigree  in  its  six  first  venera- 
tions from  Zadok,  inclusive,  exactly  suits  the  his- 
tory, yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the  middle ;  for 
between  Amariah,  the  high  priest  of  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  and  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  the  high 
priest  in  Josiah*s  reign — an  interval  of  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  years — there  are  but  two  names, 
Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the  utmost 
suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same  se- 
quence which  occurs  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
same  genealogy — ^Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  Be- 
sides they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  at  least 
not  under  the  same  names.  This  part,  therefore, 
of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  purpose.  But 
the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.,  Jehoiada,  Zechariah, 
Azariah,  Urijah,  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hez- 
ekiah.  If,  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chron.  6,  Azariah 
and  Hilkiah  have  been  accidentally  transposed,  as 
it  is  not  impossible,  then  the  Azariah  who  waa 
high  priest  in  Hezekiah*s  reign  would  be  the 
Azariah  of  1  Chron.  6:18,  14.  Putting  the  addi- 
tional historical  names  at  four,  and  deducting  the 
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two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy,  we  have 
fifteen  high  priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as  con- 
temporary  with  the  twenty  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  The 
high  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan  and 
slain  at  Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings 
26:18)." 

(8)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high  priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple, 
altar,  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak  (or  Josedech, 
Hag.  1:1,  U,  etc.),  who  should  have  succeeded 
Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon.  The 
pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son,  Jeshua  (q.  v.), 
and  he  stands  at  the  head  of  this  series,  honorably 
distinguished  for  his  zealous  cooperation  with 
Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring 
the  dilapidated  commonwealth  of  Israel  His  suc- 
cessors, so  far  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament, 
were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,  and  Jad- 
dua.  Jaddua  was  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Jaddua  was  succeeded  by 
Onias  I,  his  son,  and  he  again  by  Simon  the  Just, 
the  last  of  ihe  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  Upon 
Simon^s  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under  age, 
Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The 
high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being 
that  under  which  the  LXX  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  made  at  Alexandria. 

After  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to 
the  lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes 
of  the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy 
of  seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate 
of  Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new 
and  glorious  succession  of  high  priests  arose  in 
the  Asraonsean  family.  This  family  were  of  the 
course  of  Joiarib  (I  Chron.  24:7),  whose  return 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chron.  9:10 ;  Neh. 
11:10,  and  lasted  from  B.  0.  163  till  the  family 
wa.««  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.  Aristobulus, 
the  last  high  priest  of  his  line,  was  mui*dered  by 
order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law,  B.  C.  36. 

**  There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high 
priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  years.  The  New  Testament  introduces 
us  to  some  of  these  later  and  oft-changing  high 
priests,  viz.,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Ananias.  The- 
ophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  was  the  high  priest 
from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the  synagogue 
at  Damascus  (Acts  9:1,  14).  Phannias,  the  last 
high  priest,  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Joseph  us 
Eniachim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Jachim  ") 
(Smith,  Dict.^  s.  v.  See  Jahn,  ArcJi. ;  Keil,  Arch, ; 
Schurer,  Jewish  People  in  Time  of  Jesm  Christ, 
div.  ii,  V,  i).     For  Symbolism,  see  p.  896. 

PRINCE,  PRINCESS,  the  rendering  of  a 
lai^  number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words : 

1.  The  fathers,  who  by  right  of  birth  stood 
at  the  head  of  tribes  and  portions  of  tribes,  were 
called />riw<r«(Exod.  34:81 ;  86:27,  A.  V.  '•  rulers  ") 
or  princes  of  Israel  (Num.  1:44  ;  7:42,  etc.),  and  as 
representing  the  people,  princes  of  ihe  congregation 
(Num.  4:34;  31:13.  etc.). 

2.  ••  Princes  of  provinces  "  (1  Kings  20:14),  who 
were  probably  local  governors  or  magistrates.   The 


different  officials  so  designated  are  given  in  1  Kings 
4:1-6. 

3.  The  "princes"  mentioned  in  Dan.  6:1  (see 
Esth.  1:1)  were  the  predecessors  of  the  satraps  of 
Darius  Hystaspes. 

PRINCIPALITIES  {QvMpxfj,  ar-khaxf,  first, 
and  so  mde^  magistracy)^  used  by  Paul  of  angels 
and  demons  who  were  invested  vaith  power  (Rom. 
8:38;  1  Cor.  16:24;  Eph.  1:21;  8:10;  6:12;  Col 
1:16;  2:10,  16;  Tit  3:1). 

PRINCIPLES,  the  elements,  rudiments  of 
any  art,  science,  or  discipline  (Gr.  aroix^lov^  stoy- 
kJU'-on,  Heb.  6:12).  In  Heb.  6:1  (Gr.  apxv,  ar- 
khajf')  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  equivalent  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  i.  e., 
the  instiniction  concerning  Christ,  such  as  it  was 
at  the  very  outset. 

PRINT.  L  (Heb.  tTjjn,  hJiaw-kaw^  to  carve, 
delineate)^  used  in  the  expression, "  Thou  settest  ft 
print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet "  (Job  13:27),  and 
variously  understood.  Perhaps  this  is  most  cor- 
rect :  **  Thou  makest  to  thyself  furrows  (or  also 
lines)  round  the  soles  of  my  feet,  so  that  they  can- 
not move  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  marked 
out  by  thee  "  (Delitzsch,  Com,^  in  loc.). 

2.  (Gr.  rimogf  too'-pos,  a  mark)^  a  figure  formed 
by  a  blow,  a  scar  (John  20:26).    See  Mark. 

PRINTED  (Job  19:23),  i.  e.,  recordedm  a  book. 
See  Writino. 

PRIS^CA  (2  Tim.  4:19).    See  Priscilla. 

PRISCIL'LA  (Gr.  HpiaiuTJM,  pris'-kil-lah, 
•diminutive  form  Lat  Frisca,  ancieiU),  the  wife  of 
Aquila  (q.  v.),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is 
always  mentioned  (Acts  18:2,  18,  26;  Rom.  16:3; 
1  Cor.  16:19).  She  seems  to  have  been  in  full 
accord  with  her  husband  in  sustaining  the  'Thurch 
in  their  house"  (1  Cor.  16:19),  in  helping  the 
apostle  Paul  (Acts  18:18),  and  in  the  theological 
teaching  of  A  polios  (v.  26). 

PRISON,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words :  In  Eg3rpt  it  is  plain  both  that  special 
places  were  used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were 
under  the  custody  of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  40:3 ; 
42:17).  During  the  wandering  in  the  desert  we 
read  on  two  occasions  of  confinement  "  in  ward  " 
(Lev.  24:12;  Num.  16:34);  but  as  imprisonment 
was  not  directed  by  the  law,  so  we  hear  of  none 
till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appears 
as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  part 
of  it  (1  Kings  22:27).  Later  still  it  is  distinctly 
described  as  being  in  the  king^s  house  (Jer.  82:2 ; 
87:2 1  ;  Neh.  8:26).  This  was  the  case  also  at  Baby- 
lon (2  Kings  25:27).  But  private  houses  were  some- 
times used  as  places  of  confinement  (Jer.  37:15). 
Public  prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  16:21,  25),  were 
unknown  in  Judea  previous  to  the  captivity. 
Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  prisons 
attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luke 
8:20;  Acts  12:4,  10).  By  the  Romans  Antonia 
was  used  as  a  prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  23:10), 
and  at  CJsesarea  the  pretorium  of  Herod  (ver.,  36). 
The  most  ancient  prisons  were  simply  water  cis- 
terns, out  of  which,  since  the  sides  came  nearly 
together  above,  one  could  not  easily  escape  un- 
aided (Gen.  87:20,  22).    See  Punishment. 
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Fignurative.  Prison  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
deep  affliction  (Psa,  142:7),  of  heil  (Rev.  20:7), 
bondage  to  sin  and  Satan  (Isa.  42:7 ;  49:9 ;  61:1). 

PRISONEB.    See  Punishment. 

PRIVILY,  TO  PUT  AWAY  (Matt  1:19) 
See  DiYORCi,  Glossart. 

PRIVY.    See  Glossijiy. 

PRIZE  (Gr.  Ppa/ielov,  brab-i'-oii,  award)^  a  re- 
ward bestowed  on  victors  (1  Cor.  9:24 ;  Phil.  8:14) 
in  the  public  games  (q.  v.)  of  the  Greelcs. 

PROBATION,  a  term  not  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  commonly  employed  in  works  upon 
ethics  and  theology  as  expressing  a  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures,  viz.,  that  man  in  this  life  is  in  a 
state  of  moral  trial  and  testing. 

This  fact  appears  in  the  condition  of  man  as 
originally  constituted.  Our  first  parents  were 
placed  under  law,  and  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
was  made  known  to  them.  They  were  also  ex- 
posed to  temptation.  After  the  fall  we  find,  as  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion, the  idea  of  a  covenant  between  God  and 
men.  The  underlying  truth  is  that  of  probation. 
In  the  Christian  Dispensation  the  covenant  as- 
sumes a  new  form — that  of  grace.  Probation  did 
not  cease,  but  its  condition  changed  (see  Rom.  6: 14). 
Probation  now  has  the  distinguishing  character  of 
grace.  While  divine  law  has  by  no  means  ceased 
to  assert  its  claim,  there  is  mingled  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  divine  government  the  great 
reality  of  redemptive  mercy  (see  Tit.  8:4.«  Rev. 
13:8;  17:14). 

The  laws  by  which  men  collectively  and  Indi- 
vidually have  their  destinies  determined  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  divine  Mediator  and  Saviour 
of  the  world.  And  yet  probation  bears  an  ex- 
ceedingly solemn  character  (see  Gal.  6:7;  Rev. 
17:1). 

Calvinism  denies  that  man  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  probation,  the  race  having  passed  the  pro- 
bationary state  in  Adam.  Accordingly,  Christians, 
truly  elect  persons,  are  certain  to  persevere  in 
their  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  in  preserving  their 
saving  relation  to  him.  But  it  must  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  see  how  this  view  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  solemn  warnings  and  exhortations 
of  Scripture  to  actual  believers  (see  Election; 
Final  Perseverance;  Judgment,  Final).  For 
the  doctrine  of  future  probation,  see  Intermediate 
State  (see  Pope,  Comp.  Christ  T/ieol.;  Wuttke, 
Christ.  Bthics,  vol.  ii,  p.  45,  sq. ;  Butler,  Analogy), — 
E.  McC. 

PROCH'ORUS  (Gr.  Tip6xopo^,prokh''Or-o»,  he> 
fore  the  dance\  the  third  on  the  list  of  deacons  fol- 
lowing Stephen  and  Philip  (Acta  6:6),  A.  D.  88  (80). 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  him  made  :a  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Nicomedia  by  St.  Peter. 

PROCLAMATION,  the  rendering  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  denoting  to  ca//,  ery  alond^  etc., 
to  express  the    publishing  of    the  edict  of    a 

{governing  power  in  a  formal  manner.  The 
aws  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  temporary  edicts  of 
Joshua,  were  communicated  to  the  people  by  means 
of  the  genealogists,  or  '*  officers  "  (A.  V.),  but  those 
of  the  kings  were  proclauned  publicly  by  criers 


(Jer.  84:8,  9;  Jonah  8:5-7  ;  comp.  Dan.  8:4 ;  5:29, 
A.  V.  "  herald  "> 

PROFANE  (Hebrew  from  ^^n,  kJiaw-Jal',  to 
opent  ff*^  aeceu  to  •  Gr.  pepj^Xdot^  htb'ay-ld'-o^  to 
aenecrate).  To  profane  is  to  make  common,  to  deji(e^ 
since  holy  things  were  not  open  to  the  people,  e.  g., 
a  sanctuary  (Lev.  19:8  ;  21:9),  the  Sabbath  (Kxod. 
81:14),  the  name  of  God  (Exod.  19:22;  Hal.  1:12), 
a  father's  bed  by  incest  (Gen.  49:4).  Esau,  by 
despising  his  birthright,  was  called  a  '*  profane 
person"  (Heb.  12:16).  In  Jer.  28:11  it  is  said, 
**  both  prophet  and  priest  are  profane  '*  (Heb.  CpH^ 
khaw-nafe'^  soiled),  a  term  implying  tne  strongest 
opposite  of  holiness. 

PROONOSTICATOR.    See  MAOia 

PROLONG.    See  Glossary. 

PROMISE  (Hebrew  some  form  of  ^^^  otcu 
#iiar',to»ay,or^'J,  daw-bar'^  to$peak;  Gr.  hrayye' 
A/a,  epang-el-ee'-aK,  annouHcement)^  a  solemn  as- 
severation, by  which  one  pledges  his  veracity  that 
he.  will  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  that 
which  he  mentions  (1  Kings  8:56;  2  Chron.  1:9; 
Psa.  77:8;  105:42).  Promises  diflPer  from  the  com- 
mands of  God,  the  former  being  significations  of 
the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  to  be  performed, 
while  the  latter  relate  to  mercies  to  be  received. 
Some  promises  are  predictions,  as  the  promise  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (Rom. 
4:18,  14 ;  Gal.  8:14-29).  Hence  the  Hebrews  were 
called  the  "  children  of  the  promise  "  (Rom.  9:8), 
as  all  true  believers  in  Christ  are  called  "chil- 
dren "  and  "  heirs  of  the  promise  "  (Gal.  4:28 ;  Heb. 
6:12,  17).  "There  are  four  classes  of  promises 
mentioned  in  Scripture:  (1)  Relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah; (2)  relating  to  the  Church ;  (8)  of  blessings, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the  pious ;  (4)  promises 
encouraging  the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and 
duties  that  compose  the  Christian  character." 

PROPER.    See  Glossary. 

PROPERTY.    See  Law  or  Mosbs,  1  (2). 

PROPHECY.    See  Prophet. 

PROPHESY,  PROPHET.    See  Glossary. 

PROPHET,  one  who  is  divinely  inspired  to 
communicate  God^s  will  to  his  people,  and  to  dis- 
close  the  future  to  them. 

1.  Names.  The  general  Hebrew  word  for 
prophet  is  naw-bee'  (Heb.  '^'^?t),  from  the  verb  now- 
bow'  (Heb.  NSj^  to  bubble  forth).  The  primary  idem 
of  a  prophet,  therefore,  is  a  weller-forth — one  who 
utters  a  communication.  In  its  passive  form  it 
has  been  taken  to  mean  otie  who  is  divinely  in- 
spired; but  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics 
prefer  the  active  sense  of  announcing,  pouring 
forth  the  dcclaratixmji  of  Ood  The  passive  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  prophet;  the  active  of  his  office. 
Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate 
the  prophet,  ro-eh'  (^^^)  and  kho-zeh'  (fTJH), 
both  meaning  one  who  heett,  and  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "seer."  The  three  words  occur  hi 
1  Chron.  29:29,  where  they  seem  to  be  contrasted 
with  each  other:  "Now  the  acts  of  David  the 
king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer  {ro-eh'\  and  in  the  book  of 
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Nathan  the  prophet  {naw-bee^^  and  in  the  book  of 
Gad  the  9eer*'*{kho-teh').  Jio-eh'occnn  twelve  times 
(1  Sam.  9:11,  18,  19;  2  Sam.  16:27;  1  Chron.  9: 
22;  26:28;  29:29;  2  Chron.  16:7,  10;  Isa.  80:10), 
and  in  seven  of  these  it  is  apphed  to  Sumuel. 
It  was  superseded  in  general  use  by  the  word  naw- 
bee'y  by  which  Samuel  was  designated  as  well  as 
by  ro-eh'  (1  Sam.  8:20 ;  2  Chron.  86: 18),  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  revived  after  a  penod  of 
disuse  (1  Sam.  10:6, 10, 11, 12;  19:20,  24).  Khaw- 
wontf  (Heb.  1^^  is  the  word  constantly  used  for 
the  prophetical  vision,  and  is  found  in  Samuel, 
Chronicles,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  in  most  of  the 
prophets.  Whether  there  is  any  diflference  In  the 
usage  of  these  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  dif- 
ference is,  has  been  much  debated.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  seem  that  tlie  same  persons  are  designated 
by  the  three  words.  Sometimes  the  prophets  are 
called  Uo-fee-ean'  (Heb.  C'^NCiS,  walcltmen,  Jer. 
6:17  ;  Ezek.  8:17 ;  33:2,6,7)  \iho-mar^  (neb."ipt3, 
or  ^O,  a  vaU/unatiy  Isa.  21:11;  62:6);  ro-ee' 
(Heb.  '*?"«,;9a«/oraO,»ishepherd(Zech.ll:6;  11:16). 
The  word  is  uniformly  translated  in  the  LXX  by 
irpw^fyriK  (pro/-ui/'tace\  and  in  the  A.  V.  by 
**  prophet."  In  classical  Greek  irpfxp^ifg  signifies 
one  who  npeaks  for  another^  especially  one  who 
gpfakt/or  a  god  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  man. 
Uence  its  essential  meaning  is  "  an  interpreter." 
The  use  of  the  word  ^po^^c  in  its  modem  sense 
is  postclassical,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX. 
From  the  medieval  use  of  the  word  irpotpjireia 
( prof-ny-ti'-ah,  prophecy)  passed  into  the  English 
language  in  the  sense  ot  prediction^  and  this  sense 
it  has  retained  as  its  popular  meaning.  The  larger 
sense  of  interpretcUion  has  not,  however,  been  lost. 
In  fact  the  English  word  prophet,  like  the  word 
inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a  larger  and 
in  a  closer  sense. 

2.  The  Prophetical  Order.  The  propheti- 
cal institution  was  not  a  temporary  expedient,  but 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  the  law.  That  the 
Israelites  might  not  consult  with  false  prophets, 
such  as  diviners,  observers  of  times,  enchanters, 
etc,  Moses  promised  (Deut  18:9,  16),  **The  Lord 
thy  God  shall  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ; 
unto  him  shall  ye  hearken,"  etc.  (comp.  vers. 
16-22).  While  this  passage  evidently  refers  to 
the  Messiah,  it  does  not  exclude  its  reference  to  a 
succession  of  prophets,  between  Moses  and  Christ, 
nmning  parallel  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  represent  an  unbroken  series  of 
prophets,  each  inducted  mto  office  by  his  prede- 
cessor, being  silent  on  this  point  save  in  the  cases 
of  Joshua  and  Ellsha,  who  were  respectively  In- 
ducted into  office  by  Moses  and  Elijah.  The 
prophets  are  de<^:ribed  as  deriving  their  propheti- 
cal office  immediately  from  God,  and  not  to  have 
attached  much  importance  to  a  series  of  incum- 
bents, each  receiving  his  commission  from  another, 
or  from  others. 

From  the  days  of  Joshua  to  Eli  **  there  was  no 
open  vision"  (I  Sam.  8:1),  as  during  the  time  of 
the  judges  the  priesthood,  who  were  originally  the 
Instrument  through  which  Israel  was  taught  and 
governed  in  spiritual  things,  had  sadly  degenerated. 


The  people  were  no  longer  affected  by  the  act« 
lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service.  They  requires 
le3s  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhortations.  Undet 
these  circumstances  a  new  moral  power  was 
evoked— the  prophetic  order.  Samuel,  himself  a 
Levite,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chron.  6:28), 
and  almost  certainly  a  priest,  was  the  instrument 
used  at  once  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  sacer- 
dotal order  (9:22),  and  for  giving  to  the  prophets 
a  position  of  importance  which  they  had  never  be- 
fore held.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order  as  a  new 
thing  before  unknown.  The  germs  both  of  the 
prophetic  and  of  the  regal  order  are  found  in  the 
law  as  given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  (Deut  18: 
1 ;  18:20;  17:18).  but  they  were  not  yet  developed, 
because  there  was  not  yet  the  demand  for  them. 

(1)  Schools.  Samuel  took  measures  to  make 
his  work  of  restoration  permanent  as  well  as 
effective  for  the  moment.  For  this  purpose  he 
instituted  companies,  or  colleges  of  prophets.  One 
we  find  in  his  lifetime  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  19:19, 
20);  others  afterward  at  Beth-el  (2  Kings  2:8), 
Jericho  (2:6),  Gilgal  (4:88),  and  elsewhere  (6:1). 
Their  constitution  and  object  were  similar  to  those 
of  theological  colleges.  Into  them  were  gathered 
promising  students,  and  here  they  were  trained 
for  the  office  which  they  were  afterward  destined 
to  fulfill  So  successful  were  these  institutions 
that  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep 
up  the  line  of  official  prophets.  Their  chief  sub- 
ject of  study  was,  no  doubt,  the  law  and  its  inter* 
pretation ;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teach- 
ing being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Subsidiary 
subjects  of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred 
poetry,  both  of  which  had  been  connected  with 
prophecy  from  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  16:20) 
and  the  judges  (Judg.  4:4;  6:1). 

(2)  Maimer  of  Life.  The  mode  of  life  led  by 
the  prophets  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  no 
uniform  and  rigid  law,  but,  doubtless,  changing 
according  to  circumstances.  It  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  there  wasany  peculiar  dress  adopt- 
ed by  them  because  of  the  instances  of  Elijah 
and  John  the  Baptist  wearing  a  hairy  garment. 
Nor  from  their  manner  of  living  are  we  to  con- 
clude that  all  adopted  an  ascetic  mode  of  life. 
Sometimes,  perhaps  as  an  example,  or  because  of 
persecution,  they  lived  in  poverty  (1  Kings  14:3 ; 
2  Kings  4:1,  88,  42;  6:6).  It  is  probable  that 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (11:87, 
38)  alludes  to  the  sufferings  and  privation  of  the 
prophets,  a  vivid  description  of  which  is  given  in 
the  accounts  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Jeremiah  (ch. 
20).  Their  persecution  and  consequent  suffering 
did  not  arise  from  opposition  to  them  as  a  distinct 
class,  leading  an  unsociable,  ascetic  mode  of  life, 
but  from  opposition  to  their  faithful  ministry. 

3.  Propnetic  Function,  **The  prophets  had 
a  practical  office  to  discharge.  It  was  part  of 
their  commission  to  show  the  people  of  God  *  their 
transgressions  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins ' 
(Isa.  68:1;  Ezek.  22:2;  48:10;  Mic.  8:8).  They 
were,  therefore,  pastors  and  ministerial  monitors 
of  the  people  of  God.    It  was  their  duty  to  ad* 
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monish  and  reprove,  to  denounce  prevailing  sins, 
to  threaten  the  people  with  the  terrors  of  divine 
judgment,  and  to  call  them  to  repentance.  Thej 
also  brought  the  message  of  consolation  and  par- 
don (Isa.  40:1,  2).  They  were  the  watchmen  set 
upon  the  walls  of  Zion  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and 
give  timelv  warning  of  approaching  danger  (Ezek. 
8:17;  83:"7,  8,  9;  Jer.  6:17;  Isa.  62:6).  Their 
function  difTered  from  that  of  the  priests,  the 
latter  approaching  God  in  behalf  of  men  by  means 
of  sacrifice,  the  former  coming  to  men  as  ambas- 
sadors from  God,  beseeching  them  to  turn  from 
their  evil  ways  and  live.  The  prophets  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  official  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernment, exerting  an  influence  upon  rulers  and 
state  affairs,  not  as  officers  of  the  state,  but  as 
special  messengers  from  God.  Nor  must  it  be 
inferred  that  the  prophetic  and  priestly  classes 
were  antagonistic.  There  were  times  when  the 
priesthood  settled  down  to  formality  and  routine, 
or  exercised  their  office  for  gain.  At  such  time 
the  prophetic  voice  was  raised  in  scathing  re- 
bukes, whose  terms  almost  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  in  the  prophetical  estimation  the  whole 
priestly  order,  and  all  the  ceremonies  over  which 
they  presided,  were  in  the  essence  wrong.  Yet 
even  in  the  midst  of  such  rebukes  there  is  a  tone 
of  respect  for  the  law,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
sacred  function  of  the  priest.  So,  also,  when  we 
come  to  any  crisis  in  the  history  in  which  a  posi- 
tive advance  is  made,  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  by 
a  conquest  of  one  party  over  the  other,  but  by  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  both, that  the  movement  of  re- 
form or  advance  succeeds.  Moses, the  forerunner  of 
the  prophets,  has  Aaron  the  piiest  beside  him ;  and 
Joshua  is  still  surrounded  by  priests  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  work.  Samuel  is  both  priest  and 
prophet;  David  and  Solomon,  in  the  same  wav, 
are  served  or  admonished  by  both  *'  (Robertsou^ 
Early  Religion  of  Israel^  p.  461). 

In  addition  to  the  declaration  of  God's  will,  the 
denunciation  of  his  judgments,  the  defense  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  bearing  testimony  to 
the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ritual,  prophecy 
had  an  intimate  relation  to  God's  gracious  purpose 
toward  Israel  (Mic.  5:4 ;  7:20 ;  Isa.  60:3  ;  65:26). 

4.  Contents  and  Sphere.  The  function  of 
the  prophet,  as  already  seen,  is  not  merely  the 
disclosure  of  the  future,  but  included  the  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  the  law,  the  declaration  of 
God's  will.  It  thus  contained  two  elements — the 
moraly  or  doctriitaly  and  the  predictive.  The  doc- 
trinal element  of  prophecy  teaches :  **  The  exist- 
ence of  an  eternal,  self-conscious,  intelligent, 
moral,  and  voluntary  Being,  who  does  all  things 
according  to  the  purpose  of  his  will.  It  ascribes 
to  him  all  the  attributes  of  such  a  Being  in  infinite 
perfection.  It  is  more  or  less  a  commentary  upon 
the  doctrine  of  divine  providence,  by  representing 
the  future  even,  which  it  brings  to  view,  as  a  part 
of  that  system  of  things  in  which  the  Creator  is 
present  by  the  direction  of  his  power  and  the 
counsels  of  his  wisdom,  appointing  the  issues  of 
futurity,  as  well  as  foreseeing  the  acting  with  his 
'mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm,*  seen  or  un- 
seen, ruling  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  ordering 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth"  (Dr.  Charles  Elliott, 
Old  Testament  Prophecy,  p.  44). 


The  prophets  teach  respecting  man  that  he  was 
created  by  God  (MaL  2:10),  has  a  common  origin 
(ib.),  has  the  power  of  reason  (Ezek.  12:2;  Isa.  1: 
18),  a  capacity  for  holiness  (ib.),  for  knowledge 
and  progress  (2:8-6) ;  he  is  ruined  and  cannot 
save  himself  (Hos.  13:9  ;  Jer.  2:22  ;  13:28);  he  is 
a  subject  of  God's  moral  government,  and  owes 
entire  obedience  to  his  law  (Dan.  4:84,  86 ;  Ezek. 
18:4,  6,  9;  Isa.  1:19,  20;  23:11-16);  worship  and 
homage  must  be  rendered  by  him  to  God  (Isa.  60: 
6,  7;  Mai.  1:11 ;  8:10).  All  duties  arising  out  of 
human  relations  are  also  clearly  stated  and  en 
forced.  The  prophets,  moreover,  inculcate,  with 
remarkable  clearness  and  decision,  the  doctrines 
of  faith  and  repentance  (Isa.  26:8,  4 ;  55:7 ;  Ezek. 
14:6;  18:80;  86:31). 

**  By  the  spJiere  of  prophecy  are  meant  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  given  and  the  objects 
which  it  more  immediately  contemplated.  Its 
proper  sphere,  especially  in  its  stricter  sense  of  con- 
taining preintimations  of  good  things  to  come,  is  the 
CJhurch.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  it  is 
the  revelation  to  it  of  the  Lord's  secret  in  regard 
to  the  future  movements  of  his  providence,  which 
belongs  peculiarly  to  them  that  fear  him  (Pba.  20: 
14).  It  is  only  in  an  incidental  and  remote  man- 
ner intended  to  bear  upon  those  without." 

Prophecy  is  not  intended  to  open  the  future  to 
idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing light  to  those  whose  faith  needs  confirming. 
The  revelation  of  future  events  may  be  needful  in 
times  of  discourngement  to  awaken  or  sustain 
hope,  to  inspire  confidcL  3  in  the  midst  of  general 
backsliding,  and  to  warn  of  evil  threatening  the 
faithful.  The  predictions  against  Babylon,  Tyre, 
Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  other  kingdoms,  were  de- 
livered to  the  people  of  God  to  comfort  them,  by 
revealing  to  them  the  fate  of  their  enemies. 

The  prophecy  of  Jonah  against  Nineveh  seems 
to  be  exceptional.  He  was  sent  to  a  heathen 
power  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against 
it.  He  did  not,  in  his  own  land  and  among  his 
own  people,  preach  against  Nineveh,  but  he  entered 
the  great  cityitself  and  delivered  his  message  there. 
Thus  his  was  a  typical  character,  and  his  mission 
to  Nineveh  may  have  been  typical  of  Israel  to  be 
•'  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  intended  to  remind 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  mission  which  it  had 
neglected  and  forgotten. 

5.  Prophetic  Inspiration.  The  Scriptures 
teach  that  the  prophets  received  their  communi- 
cations by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  (jod.  When 
the  seventy  elders  were  appointed  the  Lord  said 
to  Moses,  **  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon 
thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them,"  etc  (Num.  11: 
17,  26).  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  "And  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
prophesy  with  them  and  shalt  be  turned  into  an- 
other man  "  (1  Sam.  10:6).  "  And  Saul  sent  mes. 
sengers  to  take  David:  and  when  they  saw  the 
company  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and  Sam- 
uel standing  as  appointed  over  them,  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they 
also  prophesied"  (19:20).  According  to  Peter 
(2  Pet.  1:21),  "prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  false  prophets  were  those  who  **  speak  a 
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rision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  oot  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord"  (Jer.  23:16);  **  foolish  proph- 
ets, that  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen 
nothing  "  (Ezek.  13:8).  The  true  prophet  was  God's 
spokesman  to  man,  communicating  what  he  had 
received  from  God  (Exod.  4:16 ;  7:1). 

The  modes  of  communication  between  God  and 
roan  are  clearlj  stated  on  the  occasion  of  the  se- 
dition of  Aaron  and  Miriam :  **  And  he  said,  Hear 
now  my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
rision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My 
servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  my 
house.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and 
the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  '*  (Num. 
12:6).  Three  modes  are  here  given:  (1)  Vision; 
(2)  dream;  (3)  direct  communication  and  mani- 
festation; the  highest  form  being  the  last,  and 
reserved  for  Moses.  In  this  he  resembled  Christ, 
of  whom  he  was  a  type.  The  other  two  were 
lower  forms,  whose  comparative  rank  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  determine.  "^ 

The  state  of  the  prophet,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable comment.  Philo  and  the  Alexandrine 
school  held  that  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire unconsciousness  when  under  such  influence. 
Athenagoras  held  that  the  prophets  were  entranced 
and  deprived  of  their  natural  powers,  "the  Spirit 
using  them  as  instruments,  as  a  flute  player  might 
blow  a  flute."  Montanus  held  the  same  theory : 
*•  The  Almighty  ruled  alone  in  the  prophet's  soul, 
whose  own  self-consciousness 'retired  back.  God, 
therefore,  spoke  from  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  of 
which  he  took  entire  possession,  as  if  in  bis  own 
name.**  But  such  a  theory  identifies  Jewish  proph- 
ecy, in  all  essential  points,  with  heathen  divina- 
tion. The  diviners  of  the  heathen  world  were 
supposed  to  be,  when  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration, in  a  state  of  mind  expressed  by  the 
Greek  iKoraaiq  (ek^slas-iaX  i.  e.,  a  trance^  their  be- 
ing faculties  held  in  complete  abeyance.  Such  a 
state  of  mind  was  regarded  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary sign  of  inspiration,  the  subject  exhibiting  the 
outward  signs  of  violent  excitement,  resembling 
insanity. 

"  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  not  distinguished 
by  such  peculiarities.  They  were  not  subject  to 
amenlia,  neither  were  they  placed,  as  Montanus 
taught,  in  an  altogether  passive  relation  to  the 
divine  influence;  but  they  were  possessed  of  in- 
telligent self-consciousness.  They  did  not  lose 
their  self-possession,  but  spoke  with  a  full  appre- 
hension of  existing  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time  the  mind  of  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been 
raised  above  its  ordinary  condition ;  and  he  some- 
times adopted  measures  to  prepare  himself  for 
prophesying  (2  Kings  3:16;  1  Sam.  10:6;  1  Chron. 
25:1).  The  mind  of  the  prophet  was  passive  while 
receiving  divine  communications  in  visions  and  in 
dreams ;  but  in  the  announcement  of  their  visions 
and  dreams  the  prophets  were  in  full  possession 
of  intelligent  self-consciousness.  They  were  con- 
scious that  they  had  a  divine  commission,  that 
they  were  sent  by  God  to  communicate  his  pur- 
poses; and,  accordingly,  they  preface  their  pro- 
phetic utterances  by  the  formulae,  *  The  hand  of 


the  Lord  was  upon  me*  (Ezek,  1:3;  3:14;  88:22); 
'Isaiah  saw'  (Isa.  1:1);  *£zekielsaw*  (Ezek.  1:1); 
*Thu8  saith  the  Lord'  (Jer.  1:8,  19;  2:19;  80:11; 
Amos  2:11;  4:5;  7:3);  *The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Jonah '  (Jonah  1:1 ;  Joel  1:1)." 

As  to  the  question,  Had  the  prophets  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  they  predicted  ?  it  would  seem 
that  "their  understandings  were  not  so  miracu- 
lously  enlarged  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  divine 
counsels  which  they  were  commissioned  to  enun- 
ciate.'* We  have,  as  Oehler  says,  the  testimony  of 
the  prophets  themselves  to  this  efFect  (Dan.  12:8 ; 
Zech.4:5;  1  Pet  1:10,  11). 

6.  Prophetic  Style.  A  writer*s  characterise 
tio  manner  of  expression  we  call  his  ttyle.  The 
sacred  writers  form  no  exception ;  each  one  main- 
tains his  individuality;  and  it  is  therefore  per- 
fectly proper  to  speak  of  the  style  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, etc  But  apart  from  the  style  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  prophets  there  is  a  style  which  character- 
izes  them  as  prophets.  This  arises  from  the 
method  of  prophetic  revelation.  When  inspired 
of  (rod  their  intellectual  and  emotional  nature  was 
quickened.  They  knew  by  intuition,  and  their 
hearts  glowed  with  seraphic  ardor.  They  were  in 
"  the  region  of  spirit  as  contradistingmshed  from 
that  of  sense  and  time.**  At  the  same  time  they 
retained  their  personal  characteristics  and  native 
susceptibilities.  We  find  that  prophecy  made 
large  use  of  the  present  and  past  condition  of  the 
nation,  of  the  Levitical  institutions  and  ceremo- 
nies, as  symbols  in  presenting  good  things  to 
come,  e.  g. :  (1)  The  future  is  described  in  terms 
of  the  past  (Hos.  8:13;  9:3;  11:5;  comp.  Rev.  2: 
14,  20);  (2)  Prophecy  made  great  use  of  the  pres- 
ent,  and  especially  of  the  standpoint  and  per. 
sonal  circumstances  of  the  agent,  to  illustrate  the 
future  (Ezek.  48:35;  comp.  Rev.  21:22);  (3)  Fre- 
quently the  prophetic  style  received  its  comple- 
tion and  coloring  from  the  diversified  circum- 
stances of  the  parties  addressed,  as  well  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  prophet  (Dan.,  chaps.  8,  9) ; 
(4)  The  poetical  element  of  prophecy  arises  from 
the  ecstatical  condition  of  the  prophet ;  but,  as  it 
was  the  primary  aim  of  the  Hebrew  religious 
teachers  to  influence  the  heart  and  conscience,  the 
poetical  element,  though  never  entirely  suppressed, 
was  held  in  restraint  to  further  the  ends  of  spirit- 
ual instruction. 

7.  Interpretation.  These  rules  are  given  in 
Sraith*s  £ih,  Diet.^  s.  v.  :  "  (1)  Interpose  distances 
of  time  according  as  history  may  show  them  to  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  past,  or  inference 
may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture, because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  visions 
are  abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2)  Dis- 
tinguish the  form  from  the  idea,  (3)  Distinguish 
in  like  manner  figure  from  what  is  represented  by 
it  (4)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  visions  and  for  the  poeticid  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  (5)  In  respect  to  things 
past  interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked 
by  reference  to  events :  in  respect  to  things  fu- 
ture, interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked 
by  reference  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6)  In- 
terpret  according  to  the  principle  which  may  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  of  visions  explained 
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in  the  Old  Testament.  (7)  Interpret  according  to 
the  principle  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  ex- 
amples of  prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.** 

8.  Use  of  Prophecy.  "Predictive  prophecy 
is  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation : 
at  the  time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  ful- 
fillment, a  part ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evi- 
dence. St  Peter  (2  Pet.  1:19)  describes  it  as  *  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,*  or  *■  a  taper  glim- 
mering where  there  is  nothing  to  reflect  its 
raya,*  i.  e.,  throwing  some  light,  but  only  a  feeble 
light  as  compared  with  what  is  shed  from  the  Gos- 
pel hif^tory.  But  after  fulfillment,  St.  Peter  says, 
*the  word  of  prophecy'  becomes  *more  sure* 
than  it  was  before;  i.  e.,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a 
feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of 
confidence,  and,  combined  with  the  apostolic  tes- 
timony, serves  as  a  trustworthy  evidence  of  the 
faith.  As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  sat- 
isfactory as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the 
future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events; 
and  from  whom  can  come  prediction  except  from 
Him  who  knows  the  future? **  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.). 

9.  Messianic  Prophecy.  The  Messianic  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at 
least  as  many  traits  as  these :  That  salvation  should 
come  through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ja- 
cob, Judah,  David ;  that,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tran- 
quillizer) should  gather  the  nations  under  his  rule ; 
that  there  should  be  a  great  prophet,  typified  by 
Moses;  a  King  descended  from  David;  a  Priest 
forever,  typified  by  Melchizedec;  that  he  should 
be  born  into  the  world ;  that  the  Lord  would  lay 
upon  him  the  iniquity  of  all ;  that  he  would  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself;  and  that  an  everlasting 
kingdom  should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
to  one  like  the  Son  of  Mun.  This  series  of  proph- 
ecies are  so  applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to 
have  been  designed  to  apply  to  him. 

Development  of  Metiianic  prophecy.  "  Predic- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threatening,  be- 
gins with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Immediately  upon 
the  Full  hopes  of  recovery  and  salvation  are  held 
out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  salvation  is  to 
be  effected  is  left  altogether  indefinite.  All  that 
is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come  through  a 
child  of  woman  (Gen.  8:15).  By  degrees  the  area 
is  limited :  it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of 


Shem  (9:26),  through  the  family  of  Abraham  (12:8X 
of  Isaac  (22:18),  of  Jacob  (28:14),  of  Judah  (49:10). 
Balaam  seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrouglit  by  a 
warlike  Israelitish  King  (Num.  24:17);  Jacob,  bj 
a  peaceful  Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  49:10) ;  Moses;, 
by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.,  a  revealer  of  a 
new  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  18: 1 5).  Nathan's 
announcement  (2  Sam.  7:16)  determines  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through  the  house  of 
David,  and  through  a  des<*endant  of  David  who 
shall  be  himself  a  king.  This  promise  is  devel- 
oped by  David  himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms. 
Psalms  18  and  61  are  founded  on  the  promise 
communicated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond 
the  announcement  made  by  Nathan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Psa.  89,  which  was  composed  by 
a  later  writer.  P:>alms  2  and  110  rest  upon  the 
same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add  new 
features  to  it.  The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (2:7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (v.  2);  not 
only  the  King  of  Zion  (v.  6;  110:1),  but  the  in- 
heritor  and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (2:8;  110:6), 
and.  besides  this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedec  (110:4).  At  the  same  time  he  is, 
as  typified  by  his  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  suffering 
and  affliction  (Psalms  22,  71,  102,  109);  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  without  see- 
ing corruption  (Psa.  16).  In  Psalms  46  uid  72 
the  sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his  peace- 
ful reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  inter- 
vened  some  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
voice  of  prophecy  was  silent.  The  Messianic  con- 
ception entertained  at  this  time  by  the  Jews  might 
have  been  that  of  a  king  of  the  royal  house  of 
David  who  would  arise  and  gather  under  his 
peaceful  scepter  his  own  people  and  strangers. 
Sufficient  allusion  to  his  prophetical  and  priestly 
offices  had  been  made  to  create  thoughtful  consid- 
eration, but  as  yet  there  was  no  clear  delineation 
of  him  in  these  characters.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  prophets  to  bring  out  these  features  more  dis- 
tinctly. In  this  great  period  of  prophetism  there 
is  no  longer  any  chronological  development  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier  period  pre- 
vious to  Solomon.  Each  prophet  adds  a  feature, 
one  more,  another  less  clearly :  combine  the  fea- 
tures, and  we  have  the  portrait;  but  it  does  not 
grow  gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands 
of  the  several  artists.  Its  eulminaiing  point  is 
found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  52:13-15 
and  ch.  63.** 


Prophetic  Mtsaaae*  Mentioned  in  the  Hlstiyrical  Booha  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Prophet. 

To  Whom  Addressed. 

Where  Recorded. 

Aaron. 

Pharaoh                 ....              ..... 

E20d.  7:1,  sq. 
Judff.  6:8-10. 

Unnamed 

Israelites 

Man  of  God 

EM 

1  Sam.  2:27-36. 

Jehovah 

Samuel 

1  Sam.  3:11-14. 

Samuel 

Israelites 

1  Sam.  7:3. 

Samuel 

Saul,  at  Giliiral  

1  Sam.  18:18. 14. 

fiamuel 

Saul,  after  sparing  Amalek 

1  Sam.,  ch.  15. 

Nathan 

David,  respect! nff  temple.. 

2  Sam«i  ch.  7. 

Nathan 

David,  after  his  adultery 

David,  respecting  (^nsus 

2  Sam.,  ch.  12. 

Gad 

2  Sam.,  ch.  24. 

Ahljah  the  Shiloniie 

Klnfif  Jeroboam 

1  Kliiss  11:29-89. 

Shemalah 

Klnir  Rehoboam 

1  KiDffs  12:21-24;  2  Chion.  11:2^ 

Man  of  God 

Alt&T  of  JGroboAin   • 

I  Kintrs  18:L  2. 

Ahljah 

Jehu,  son  of  Hananl 

Wife  of  Jeroboam 

1  Kimre  14:&-16. 

King  Baasha. 

1  Kings  16:1-4. 
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Pbopuet. 

To  Whom  addressed. 

Where  Recorded. 

T7nnani6d .,..,, t ,.,,.. . 

Kinf(  Abab. 

1  Kings  20:18. 14, 22,  28. 
1  Kings  20:35,  sq. 
1  Kings  21:17-26. 

1  Kings  22:8, 14,  sq. ;  2  Cbron.,  cb.  16. 

2  Kings  8:11,  sq. 
2  Kings  9:1-10. 

2  Kings  9:25, 26. 
2  Kings  10:80. 

9  VintTU  11.0K 

Pupil  of  tbe  propheui. 

King Abab »  ... 

King  Abab 

M1rfilAh,'8on  of  iml^h 

Abab  and  Jeboebapbat 

Eltsha , 

Jehonim  and  Jehosbapbat 

Pupil  of  Elisba 

Jehu 

Amaasa  (Heb.  ^^3,  a.V.  *'borden") 

ConoerniDff  bouse  of  Abab 

*Tf*ho¥ab  - T T -  - 1 ■,-■,,, 

Jehu 

Jonfth.              --1--.../..  t .--T  it-- 

Jeroboam  11.  indlrectlT    

General  mesaam 

Israel 2  Kings  18:13. 

KiuRHezeklab 2  Kings,  chaps.  19, 20. 

fsrael a  Kinini2i?in_is 

IsaUb 

Unnamod  Droobets 

Uuldab,  wife  of  Shallum 

King  Joslab 

2  Kings  22:14,  sq. ;  2  Cbron.,  cb.  85. 

2  Cbron.  12:5-8. 

2  Cbron.  16:1-7. 

2  Chron.  16:7-9. 

2  Chron.  20:14-17. 

2  Cbron.  20-.37. 

2  Chron.  21:12-16. 

2  Chron.  24:20. 

2  Chron.  25rt'-0. 

2  Chron.  25:16, 16. 

2  Chron.  28:9-11. 

Shemaiab 

Azariab,  son  of  Oded 

King  Asa .* 

Hananl 

King  Asa 

Jataazlel,  the  Aaapbtte 

The  National  Assembly 

Klnor  JehofihaDbat 

Eliezer.  son  of  Dodavah. 

Elf  jab,  by  letter 

King  Jehoram 

Zecbariab,  son  of  Jebolada 

l!«rnel,  in  reign  of  Joash 

ManofGnd  

King  Amaziab 

Unnamed ..«.. 

KinirAmaziah       

Oded 

Pekah  and  army 

Table  of  the  PropTietical  Books. 


Names. 

Date  or 

MIKISTRT. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

CBJECTS  OF  Prophecy. 

I.  Prophets  of  Israel : 
Jonah  T  t  T ,....,..  t .  r 

788-742  B.C.. 

rsnelnh  rAmriAh^ 

Jeroboam  II  ^ 

Tho  Fall  nf  Nineveh 

Amos 

760-746 lUzziah  (Azarlab) 

748(?>-734. Il7jdiih-  JothAin.   A  hast. 

Jeroboam  II 

The  Sins  of  Israel. 

Hosea 

Jeroboam  II  to  Hosbea. 
Jeroboam  II ... . 

75C(?) 

HezeUab 

The  Bins  of  Israpl. 

U.  Early  prophets  of 
Israel: 
Joel* 

Uzziah 

Uzzlab,  Jotbam,  Ahaz, 

Hezeklah .. 

Jotbam,  Ahaz,  Hezeklah 

Josiab 

The  Plagues  upon  Judab. 

The  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  Captivity  and  Christ. 

The  F^  of  Nineveh 

Isaiah 

Micab.... 

704-719(?).... 
T3S-719 

Between    664- 
607 

Zacharlah  to  Hosbea. . . 
Hoehea 

III.  Later  prophets  of 
Judab: 
Nabum 

Zepbanlab 

639-600 

Joslab 

The  CapUvlty  of  Judab. 

Jefpmifthr...  r 

628-588 

Joslab,  Jeboabaz,  Jehoi- 

600C?)-fl00 

606-606  about. . 
59»-Br0 

aklm 

Tie  Captivity  of  Judab. 
The  Chaldean  Invasion. 

Habakkuk 

Jehoiacbin. 

!V.   Prophets  of   the 
Capilvlty: 
Daniel 

Kings  of  Babylon. 
Nebucbadneszar  to  Cy- 
rus  

The  Great  Empires. 
The  Captivity  and  Return. 
The  Destruction  of  Edom. 

Ezekiel. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

Obadiah 

586 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

T.  Post-Exlllc  proph- 
ets: 
HaggaL 

590 

Darius  I 

The   BebuUding  of    the 

Temple. 
The  New  Israel. 

Zecbariah 

680 

482  about 

Darius  I 

Malacbl 

Artazerxes  I . . 

Reformation  and  the  Mes- 

slab. 

•  Many  of  the  leading  scholars  place  Joel  much  later,  even  as  late  as  500  B.  0. 


10.  Prophets  of  the  New  Testament.   In 

the  New  Testament  prophet  corresponds,  in  re- 
spect both  of  the  sense  and  of  the  uaus  hquendi, 
with  the  Heb.  fi^?2  {fieb-ee^.  "  Both  tei-ms  denote 
a  conscious  utterance  and  exposition  of  divine  in- 
spirations. The  office  of  the  prophets  In  the 
Christian  churches  was  similar  to  that  among  the 
Hebrews.  They  taught,  roused,  and  reproved 
believers,  besides  disclosing  futurity.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  teachers  (6r.  did&OKa'Xoi^ 
did-aP-kal-oy\  not  merely  by  their  declaring  the 
future,  but  partly  by  the  fact  that  their  vocation 


was  confined  to  moments  of  particular  excitement, 
and  partly  that  they  addressed  more  the  heart 
than  the  understanding  "  (Tholuck,  Com.^  on  Rom. 
12:6). 

The  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in 
the  New  Testament  prophets,  as  In  the  case  of 
Agabus  (Acts  11:28),  but  this  was  not  their  char- 
acteristic. They  were  not  an  order  like  apostles, 
bishops,  or  presbyters,  but  they  were  men  of 
women  (21:9)  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  given 
to  them.  If  men  they  might  be  apostles  (1  Cor., 
ch.  14) ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  different 
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<;harismB  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching, 
luiii-acles,  prophecy,  discernment,  tongues,  and 
interpretation  (ch.  12)  being  all  accumulated  in 
one  person,  and  this  person  might  or  might  not 
be  a  presbyter.  Paul  tells  us  that  prophecy  was 
efTective  in  the  conversion,  apparently  sudden 
and  immediate,  of  unbelievers  (14:24),  and  for 
the  instruction  and  consolation  of  believers  (v.  81) 
see  Mever  and  Tholuck,  Com.,  on  Rom.  12:6;  McC. 
and  a/Cyc;  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.;  Elliott, 0«  Testa- 
merU  Prophecy^  Art.  OflBces  of  Christ. 

PROPITLA.TION  (Gr.  aaofid^,  hU.as-mot^\ 
that  which  appeases,  propitiates  (1  John  2:2 ;  4:10). 
This  word  is  used  in  the  LXX  as  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  r^^S?  (kap-po'-rethy  a  covering^  q.  v.). 
The  word  properly  refers  to  divinely  appointed 
sacrifices  for  sin,  and  preeminently  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  of  which  all  preceding  ones  were  the 
type.    See  Sacrifices,  Atonement. 

PROSELYTE  (Gr.  Trpoai^Avrof,  proa-ay'-loo- 
tos^  a  newcomer)  is  found  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Heb.  '^.v  (gare)  being  rendered  ttranger. 
From  the  time  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  Abraham  Israel  had  been  a  peculiar  people, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  proclaim  among  the 
nations  that  Jehovah  alone  was  God.  There  were 
at  all  times  strangers  living  in  Israel  to  whom  the 
Mosaic  law  did  not  grant  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
but  to  whom  it  did  extend  toleration  and  certain 
privileges,  for  which  it  obliged  them  to  comply 
with  certain  of  the  religious  enactments  prescribed 
to  Israel.  They  were  required  not  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  24:16),  not  to  indulge 
in  idolatrous  worship  (20:2),  not  to  commit  acts 
of  indecency  (18:26),  not  to  work  on  the  Sabbath 
(Exod.  20:10),  not  to  eat  leavened  bread  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (12:19),  not  to  eat 
blood  or  the  flesh  of  aniioals  that  had  died  a 
natural  death  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(Lev.  17:10,  15). 

1.  NatnraUzation  of.  Should  such  stran- 
gers  wish  to  become  citizens  the  law  sanctioned 
their  admission  on  the  condition  of  being  circum- 
cised. They  thus  bound  themselves  to  observe 
the  whole  law,  and  were  admitted  to  the  full 
privileges  and  blessings  of  the  people  of  the 
covenant  (Exod.  12:48,  49;  comp.  Rom.  9:4). 
The  exceptions  to  strangers  thus  freely  admitted 
were  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  who  were  to 
b^  strictly  excluded  to  the  tenth  generation  (i.  e., 
forever),  and  the  Edomites,  whose  sons  were 
not  to  be  admitted  till  the  third  generation 
iPeut.  23:3,  8).  The  reason  assigned  for  these 
exceptions  was  that  these  nations  had  shown  un- 
friendliness to  the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt. 

2.  In  Canaan.  Among  the  proselytes  at  the 
time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  Kenites 
were  the  most  conspicuous  (Jndg.  1:16).  The  pres- 
ence of  strangers  was  recognized  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  blessings  and  curses  from  Ebal  and 
^erizim  (Josh.  8:38).  The  period  after  the  con- 
Quest  of  Canaan  was  not  favorable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes,  the  people  having  no  strong 
faith,  no  commanding  position.  The  Gibeonites 
^y:16,  sq.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  converfion, 
and  their  position  was  rather  that  of  slaves  than 
of  free  proselytes. 


3.  Under  the  Monarchy,  some  foreigners 
rose  to  power  and  fortune,  but  they  were  generally 
treated  by  David  and  Solomon  as  a  subject  class 
brought  under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  from 
which  others  were  exempted  (1  Chron.  22:2 ; 
2  Chron.  2:17,  18).  As  some  compensation  for 
their  sufferings  they  became  the  special  objects  of 
the  care  and  sympathy  of  the  prophets.  In  the 
time  of  the  monarchy,  when  Israel  developed  into 
a  powerful  state,  many  foreigners  were  attracted 
for  the  sake  of  political  and  commercial  relations. 
"  Still  more  did  their  numbers  increase  at  a  later 
period  when  Israel  lost  its  independence  and  was 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  heathen  powers,  whose 
yoke  it  was  never  able  to  shake  off  except  for  a 
somewhat  limited  period.  In  the^e  circumstances, 
in  which  there  was  no  longer  any  bond  of  national 
unity,  the  religious  fellowship  which  the  law,  with 
its  ceremonial  regulations,  had  created  among  the 
people,  developed  Into  an  inward  bond  of  union 
that  every  day  became  only  more  firmly  knit** 
Notwithstanding  the  stiff  formalism  of  Pharisaic 
piety,  still  the  spirit  that  had  animated  the  law 
and  the  prophets  was  able  not  only  to  resist  the 
corrupting  influence  of  an  effete  heathenism,  but 
also  to  attract  a  considerable  number  of  Gentiles, 
and  lead  them  to  seek  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
that  salvation  which  their  own  gods  and  idolatrous 
worship  was  unable  to  afford. 

Consequently  the  Talmud  and  the  rabbins  dis- 
tinguish two  classes  of  proselytes — proaelgtes  of 
the  gate^  i.  e.,  (5entile  strangers  who,  while  living 
among  the  Jews,  had  bound  themselves  to  observe 
the  seven  Noachian  precepts  against  (1)  idolatry, 
(2)  blasphemy,  (8)  bloodshed,  (4)  uncleanness, 
(5)  theft,  (6)  eating  flesh  with  the  blood,  and 
(7)  of  obedience  ;  and  the  proselytes  of  righteousness 
(or  proselytes  of  the  covenant),  who,  having  been 
formally  admitted  to  participation  in  the  theo- 
cratic covenant,  professed  their  adherence  to  all 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  rabbins  gave  three  essentials  for  admission 
of  males  as  proselytes  to  Judaism — circumcision, 
baptism,  and  a  sacrifice;  for  females,  baptism 
and  sacrifice.  Baptism  was  probably  an  adapta- 
tion of  ablution  or  bathing  in  water,  such  as  we 
may  well  suppose  would  in  every  case  accompany 
the  circumcision  of  a  Gentile,  the  law  forbidding 
the  unclean  to  taxe  part  in  any  religious  ceremony 
till  they  had  batnea  m  water  (Exod.  19:10). 

**If  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  of  so  late 
an  origin,  then  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  that 
the  baptism  oi  John  and  Christian  baptism  can 
have  been  borrowed  from  it.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  Jews,  after  the  discontinuance  of 
the  temple  worship,  may  have  taken  occasion  from 
Christian  baptism  to  transform  the  customary 
bathing  with  water  that  was  required  in  order  to 
purification,  and  which  the  person  to  be  purified 
had  to  perform  himself,  into  a  formal  act  of  bap- 
tism having  the  character  of  a  rite  of  initiation  " 
(Keil,  Arch.,  L  p.  427). 

4.  After  the  Captivity.  The  proselytism 
of  this  period  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  conform- 
ity, not  of  a  subject  race,  but  of  willing  adherents. 
As  earlv  as  the  return  from  Babylon,  we  have 
traces  of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which 
thev  vAQCffuised  as  holier  than  their  own.     With 
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the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews  be- 
came more  widely  known  and  their  power  to 
proselytize  increased.  In  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  empire  there  were  men  who  had  been 
rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  debase- 
ments, and  brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher 
moral  law.  The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted 
joined,  with  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of 
the  Jews.  In  Palestine  even  Roman  centurions 
learned  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  syna- 
gogucs  (Luke  7:5),  fasted,  prayed,  and  gave  alms 
(Acts  10:2,  30),  and  became  preachers  of  the  new 
faith  to  their  soldiers  (v.  7). 

Then  to  almost  every  Jewish  community  there 
was  attached  a  following  of  "  God-fearing "  (A. 
V.  religiotin)  proselytes  (Acts  13:43),  Gentiles  who 
adopted  the  Jewish  mode  of  worship,  attended 
the  synagogues,  but  who  in  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law  restricted  themselves  to  certain 
leading  points,  and  so  were  regarded  as  outside 
the  fellowship  of  the  Jewish  communities. 

Proselytism  had  its  dark  side,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  being  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the 
same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had  de- 
fended it.  The  Idumseans  had  the  alternative  of 
death,  exile,  or  circumcision,  while  the  Ithrseans 
were  converted  in  the  same  way.  Where  force 
was  not  used,  converts  were  sought  by  the  paost 
unscrupulous  fraud ;  the  vices  of  the  Jew  were 
engrafted  on  those  of  the  heathen.  Their  position 
was  pitiable ;  at  Rome  and  other  large  cities  they 
were  the  butt  of  popular  scurrility,  bound  to  make 
public  confession  and  pay  a  special  tax.  Among 
the  Jews  they  gained  but  little  honor,  being 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  converted  Jews 
often  are  now.  The  better  rabbis  did  their  best 
to  guard  against  these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude 
all  unworthy  converts,  they  grouped  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  motives,  with  a  somewhat  quaint 
classification.  1.  Ijove-proselytes,  where  they 
were  drawn  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  beloved 
one.  2.  Man-for-woman,  or  Woman- for-man 
proselytes,  where  the  husband  followed  the  reli- 
gion of  the  wife,  or  conversely.  8.  Esther- 
proselytes,  where  conformity  was  assumed  to  es- 
cape danger,  as  in  the  original  Purira  (Esth  8: 1 7). 
4.  King^s-table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the 
hope  of  court  favor  and  promotion,  like  the  con- 
verts under  David  and  Solomon.  6.  Lion-prose- 
lytes, where  the  conversion  originated  in  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  a  divine  judgment,  as  with  the 
Samaritans  of  2  Kings  17:26.  None  of  these 
were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission  within  the 
covenant  (Smith,  Bib.  Did. ;  Schurer,  Jewish  Peo- 
pU), 

PBOVENDEB  (Heb.  NTSDp,  mis-po\  col- 
lected; %a,  baw'lal\  to  mix  ;  Gen.  24:25,  82 ;  42: 
27;  43:24;  Judg.  19:19,  21;  Isa.  80:24).  In  the 
account  of  King  Solomon^s  stables  (1  Kings  4:28) 
we  read,  "  Barley  also  and  straw  for  the  horses 
and  dromedaries  brought  they,"  etc.  Barley 
seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  food  of  cattle 
in  Palestine  and  the  southern  lands,  where  oats 
are  not  cultivated.  As  they  make  but  little  hay 
in  these  countries,  they  are  very  careful  of  their 
straw,  which  they  cut  up  very  fine  and  mix  with 
barley  and  beans.    Balls  made  of  bean  and  barley 


meal,  or  of  pounded  kernels  of  dates  are  fed.  Tho 
"  provender"  mentioned  in  Isa.  80:24  was  a  mash 
(composed  of  barley  and  vetches,  or  things  of 
that  kind)  made  more  savory  with  salt  and  sour 
vegetables.  According  to  Wetzstein,  it  is  ripe 
barley  mixed  with  salt  or  salt  vegetables. 

PBOVEEB  (Heb.  ^tip,  maw^hawl^to  be  like). 
In  the  early  stages  of  social  intellectual  growth, 
when  men  begin  to  observe  and  generalize  on  the 
facts  of  human  life,  they  clothe  the  results  of  ob- 
servation in  the  form  of  short  and  pithy  sen- 
tences. Every  race,  not  in  savage  condition,  has 
its  proverbs  of  this  kind.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered **  proverb  "  has  a  special  significance.  The 
proverb  of  the  Israelites  and  other  people  of  the 
East  was  primarily  and  essentially  a  **  similitude.*' 
It  was  thus  a  condensed  parable  or  fable,  capable 
at  any  time  of  being  expanded,  sometimes  pre- 
sented with  the  lesson  clearly  taught,  sometimes 
involved  in  greater  or  less  obscurity,  that  its  very 
difficulty  might  stimulate  the  desire  to  know,  and 
so  Impress  the  lesson  more  deeply  on  the  mind. 
The  proverb  might  be  a  "  dark  saying,"  requiring 
an  interpretation;  e.  g.,  "The  fining-pot  is  for 
silver,  and  the  furnace  is  for  gold :  but  the  Lord 
trieth  the  hearts "  (Prov.  17:3),  is  a  parable  of 
which  we  find  an  expansion  in  Mai.  8:3,  **  He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  of  silver,  and  he  shall  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver." 
In  Prov.  1:17,  however,  the  proverb,  "Surely  in 
vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird," 
given  as  it  is,  without  any  interpretation,  and 
Capable  of  many,  is  a  *'  dark  saying,"  in  which  the 
teaching  is  deliberately  involved  in  more  or  less 
obscurity. 

Individual  proverbs  are  quoted  before  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  any  collection  of  them. 
The  saying,  **  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the 
wicked,"  passed  as  a  "  proverb  of  the  ancients  " 
in  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  24:18).  An  Individ- 
ual  instance  of  strange  inconsistency  was  general- 
ized as  a  type  of  all  like  anomalies,  and  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  "  became 
a  proverb  in  Israel  (10: 1 1 ;  19:24).  The  mclination 
to  transfer  to  others  the  guilt  which  has  brought 
suffering  to  one*s  self  is  expressed  in  the  proverb, 
'*The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  "  (Jer.  81:29 ;  Ezek. 
18:2);  in  both  instances  being  condemned  as  an 
error. 

The  book  of  Job  is  full  of  apothegms  of  the 
proverb  type,  one  of  which  became  the  motto  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs ;  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  under- 
standing "  (Job  28:28).  When  Solomon  came  into 
contact  with  "  the  children  of  the  east  country  " 
(1  Kings  4:80),  whose  wisdom  clothed  itself  in  this 
form,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  ex- 
press himself  in,  and  become  the  patron  of  maxims, 
precepts,  condensed  parables  in  the  shape  of 
proverbs. 

The  Hebrew  word  (5^^^,  khee-daw',  Hab.  2:6) 
has  the  meaning  of  a  conundrum,  something  enig- 
matical. The  passage  is  thus  rendered  by  K.  and 
D.  {Com,):  "Will  not  all  these  lift  up  a  proverb 
upon  him,  and  a  song,  and  a  riddle  upon  him?" 

Our  Lord  employed  proverbs  in  his  teaching,  as, 
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**  Physician,  heal  thyself  "  (Luke  4:23 ;  comp.  John 
16:26,  29). 

PROVIDENCE  (Lat.  providmtia,  foreteeingX 
a  term  which  in  theology  designates  the  continual 
care  which  God  exercises  over  the  universe  whidh 
he  has  created.  This  includes  the  two  facts  of 
preservation  and  government. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  providence  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  creation.  That  God  could 
create  the  world  and  then  forsake  it  is  inconceiv- 
able in  view  of  the  perfection  of  God.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  we  have 
the  pledge  of  constant  divine  care  over  all  parts 
of  his  creation.  This  idea  finds  expression  in 
various  places  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments (e.  g.,  Psa.  83:13, 15 ;  Isa.  45:7 ;  Acts  17:24- 
28).  This  sufficiently  explains  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  providence  in  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
The  great  truth  is  implied  In  the  declaration  of 
faith  *'in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth."  The  faith  of  believers  in 
revealed  religion  in  all  ages  has  been  of  the  same 
character;  and  however  often  expressed  it  is  still 
more  frequently  implied. 

2.  Belief  in  providence,  while  agreeable  with, 
and  supported  by  reason,  has  its  strongest  ground 
in  the  truth  of  special  divine  revelation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  enlightened  heathen,  as  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  argued  in  its  behalf.  And  that  even 
among  the  opponents  of  Christianity  there  have 
been  those  who  have  adhered  to  this  idea.  For 
this  is  an  idea  not  exclusively  Christian,  but  a 
necessary  feature  of  religion  in  general.  And  of 
the  correctness  of  this  idea  human  history  as  a 
whole,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  universe,  furnish 
abundant  illustrations.  Facts  iri'econcilable  by  us 
with  this  belief,  on  account  of  the  narrow  limits 
of  human  understanding,  exist  in  large  number. 
And  yet  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
facts  even  within  our  observation  Is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Broad  observation  and  right  rea- 
son preclude  the  idea  of  a  government  of  the 
world  by  chance  or  blind  force,  and  sustains  the 
belief  that  "  there  is  a  power  in  the  world  that 
makes  for  righteousness."  In  addition  the  deep 
necessities  of  human  nature  and  life  are  perpetu- 
ally crying  out  "  for  the  living  God."  That  facts 
apparently  opposed  to  faith  at  this  point  exist  Is 
what  should  be  expected.  For  universal  and  per- 
fect providence  implies  infinite  knowledge ;  and 
"  we  know  "  only  "  in  part."  For  every  mind  less 
than  the  infinite  providence  must  have  its  mjrs- 
teries.  Our  faith  at  this  point,  as  at  others,  must 
therefore  find  its  chief  support  and  guidance  from 
the  word  of  God. 

3.  The  Scriptures  bearing  upon  this  subject  are 
very  numerous  and  of  great  variety  and  force. 
Space  does  not  admit  here  the  attempt  at  refer- 
ence. But  aside  from  the  large  number  of  par- 
ticular  passages,  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible 
are  throughout  illustrative  of  the  great  reality.  In 
bvief,  it  mav  be  said  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures: 1.  The  providence  of  God  is  unlimited. 
It  includes  all  things  and  all  creatures ;  it  has  re- 
spect to  all  that  takes  place  in  the  universe  (see, 
e.  g.,  Psa.  145:9-17).  The  distinction  betwf^n 
great  things  and  small,  often  unreasonable  in  vie«v 


of  the  dependence  of  the  great  upon  the  small,  Is 
rightly  regarded  by  the  care  of  the  infinite  God. 
Things  seemingly  of  only  slight  importance  or 
accidental  are  under  his  overruling  power  (see, 
e.  ff.,  1  Kings  22:34;  Esth.  6:1;  Matt.  6:26;  27:19; 
Luke  12:6,7;  Acts  23:16).  2.  The  exercise  of 
God*s  providence,  nevertheless,  has  respect  to  the 
nature  of  different  objects.  All  objects  cannot  be 
alike  precious  in  his  sight.  And  thus  there  is 
ground  in  Scriptures,  as  in  reason,  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  general  and  particular  and  special 
providence.  Mankind  holds  a  peculiar  relation  to 
God  among  all  the  works  of  his  creation;  and 
among  mankind,  the  people  of  God,  the  faithful 
servants  of  his  kingdom,  are  the  objects  of  his 
special  love  and  care  (see  Matt.  6:25-82;  Psa. 
91:11,  12;  147:19,20;  Acts  14:16,  17;  Rom.  8:28- 
89).  8.  The  consUnt  and  final  aim  of  God*8 
providence  is  the  fulfillment  of  his  purpose  in 
creation.  How  broad  and  wonderful  this  is  may 
defy  our  comprehension ;  but  it  is  declared  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  establishment  of 
an  all-embracing  kingdom  of  God,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  Eph.  1:9-11;  Col. 
1:19,  20).  4.  The  particular  steps  in  this  divine 
process  are  often  unintelligible  to  us,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  God  is  independent  and  eternal,  and  is 
certain  of  its  realization  (see  Psa«  97:2;  Rom. 
11:38;  Eph.  1:4,  5;  Rom.  11:84,  85,  et  ml.). 
5.  Belief  in  the  providence  of  God,  according  to 
the  whole  purport  of  Scriptures,  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  because  of  its  connection  with  a  life 
of  trust  and  gratitude  aod  patience  and  hope. 

4.  Upon  the  various  philosophical  speculations 
OS  to  method  of  God  in  providence,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  natural  causes,  and  to  the  free  agency  of 
man,  we  cannot  here  enter.  For  this  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  works  upon  systematic  theol- 
ogy, mentioned  below  (see  Hodge,  'Sj/st,  T?ieol.^  vol. 
i,  575,  sq. ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ.  Dogm,^  voL  i, 
326,  sq. ;  Domer,  Synt  Chrint,  Doci.^  index ;  Pope, 
Comp.  Christ,  Theol.^  vol.  i,  487,  sq. ;  Alford, 
Meditationa),  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very 
extensive. 

PROVINCE  (Heb.  ^^p"??!  ntedee-nctw'^  diM- 
trict  ruled  by  a  judge). 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  word  appears  in 
connection  with  the  wars  between  Ahab  and  Ben- 
hadad  (1  Kings  20:14, 15, 19).  The  victory  of  the 
former  is  gained  chiefly  **  by  the  young  men  of 
the  princes  of  the  provinces,"  i,  e.,  probably,  of 
the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilead  country. 

2.  More  commonly  the  word  is  used  of  the  divi- 
sions  of  the  Chaldean  (Dan.  2:49;  8:1,  80)  and  the 
Persian  kingdoms  (Ezra  2:1 ;  Neh.  7:6;  Esth.  1:1, 
22 ;  2:3,  etc.).  The  facts  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  Persian  provinces  which  come  within  our 
view  in  these  passages  are  chiefly  these:  Each 
province  has  its  own  governor,  who  communicates 
more  or  less  regularly  with  the  central  authority 
for  instructions  (Ezra,  chaps.  4  and  5).  Each  prov- 
ince has  its  own  system  of  finance,  subject  to  the 
king^s  direction  (Herod,  iii,  89).  The  toUl  num- 
ber of  the  provinces  is  given  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  (Esth.  1:1;  8:9).  Through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  kingdom  there  is  carried  something 
like  a  postal  system.    The  word  is  used,  it  must 
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be  remembered,  of  the  smaller  sections  of  a  satr.  py 
rather  than  of  the  satrapy  itself. 

3.  (Gr.  iirapx^dy  ep-ar-khetf-ah^  Acts  28:84; 
25:1),  the  region  subject  to  a  prefect;  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  either  a  larger  province  or 
an  appendage  to  a  larger  one,  as  Palestine  was  to 
that  of  Syria.  The  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(xvii,  p.  840)  of  provinces  supposed  to  need  mili- 
tary control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  the  Cesar,  and  those  still 
belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic  and  admin^ 
istered  by  the  Senate;  and  of  the  latter  again 
into  proconsular  and  pretorian,  is  recognized, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  gospels  and  the 
Acts.  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal 
from  a  provincial  governor  to  the  emperor  meets 
OS  as  asserted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  25:11).  In  the 
council  of  Acts  25:12  we  recognize  the  assessors 
who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  governor. 

PEOVOCATION,  the  rendering  of  four  He- 
brew  words  and  one  Greek  word,  with  the  mean, 
ing  of  bitUrtuMtty  anger^  tirife.  The  word  is  gen- 
erally used  to  designate  the  ungrateful,  rebellious 
spirit  and  consequent  conduct  of  the  Israelites 
(Psa,  95:8;  Neh.  9:18,  26;  Heb.  8:8,  15).  The 
expression  (Job  17:2X  "Doth  not  mine  eye  con- 
tinue in  their  provocation  ?  *'  means  that  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  Job  sees  nothing  but  duptU- 
%ng9.  The  prophet  (Ezek.  20:28)  complains  of  the 
people  in  the  high  place  that  "  they  presented  the 
provocation  of  their  offering,"  1.  e.,  their  gifts, 
which  provoked  irritation  on  the  part  of  God, 
because  they  were  offered  to  idols. 

FBUDENGE,  PRUDENT,  the  rendering  of 
several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words ;  in  all  of  which 
there  is  the  underlying  meaning  of  inteiligenee^ 
undtntanding^  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word 
when  allied  with  wisdom  (2  Ghron.  2:12;  Prov.  8: 
12;  Eph.  1:8). 

PRUNING  HOOK  (Heb.  ^^WTO,  imw-may- 
roi/,  Isa.  2:4 ;  18:5 ;  Joel  8:10 ;  Mic  4:8),  a  knife 
for  pruning  the  vine. 

PSALM.    SeeMusia 

PSALMODY.    SeeMusia 

PSALTERY.    See  Musio. 

PTOLEMA^  (Crr.  nroAe/io^c,  ptoUm-ah-ii^, 
a  city  called  Accho  originally,  and  located  in  Gali- 
lee (Acta  21:7).  It  was  named  after  Ptolemy  when 
be  was  in  possession  of  Coele-Syria.  Paul  was 
there  for  one  day  on  his  return  from  his  third 
missionary  journey  (21:7). 

PU'A,  another  form  (Num.  26:28)  of  Phuvah 
(q.  v.). 

PU^AH,  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  men 
and  one  woman. 

1.  (Heb.  !TJ?,  pocV'Vaw^^  a  Wm/,  1  Chron.  7:1.) 
See  Pbuvah. 

2.  (Heb.  !T?^B,  poo-aw'y  probably  tplendid),  one 
of  the  two  midwives  to  whom  Pharaoh  gave  in- 
structions to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  children  at 
their  birth  (Ezod.  1:15).  The  two,  Shiphrah  and 
Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and 
representatives  of  their  profession. 


3.  (Heb.  5^9'I2,  poo'aw\  a  hla»t\  the  father 
of  Tola,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  and  a 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  10:1). 

PUBLICAN  (Gr.  TeA<Gw7f,  telo'-nace),  a  col- 
lector of  the  Roman  revenue.  The  Roman  senate 
had  found  it  convenient,  at  a  period  as  early  as — 
if  not  earlier  than — the  second  Punic  war,  to  farm 
the  vecligaLia  (direct  taxes)  and  the  portoria  (cifi- 
toms)  to  capitalists,  who  undertook  to  pay  a  given 
sura  into  the  treasury  {in  publicum)^  and  so  re- 
ceived the  name  of  plublicanu  Contracts  of  this 
kind  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  equites^ 
as  the  richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfrequenilv 
they  went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual 
capitalist,  and  a  joint-stock  company  {toeietcM)  was 
formed,  with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  them,  acting  as  managing  director 
{niagiater).  Under  this  officer,  who  resided  com- 
monly at  Rome,  transacting  the  business  of  the 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  and  the 
like,  were  the  tvbmagUtri,  living  in  the  prov* 
inces.  Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were  the 
portUcTcty  the  actual  customhouse  officers,  who 
examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported, 
assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter 
were  commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  whibh 
they  were  stationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into 
contact  with  all  classes  of  the  population.  It  is 
this  class  (poriitorea)  to  which  the  term  publi- 
can refers  exclusively  in  the  New  Testament 
These  publicans  were  encouraged  by  their  supe- 
rior in  vexaUous  bjv*.  even  fraudulent  exactions, 
and  remedy  was  almost  impossible.  They  over- 
charged (Luke  8:13),  brought  false  charges  of, 
smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush-money 
(19:8),  and,  indeed,  their  employment  brought  out 
the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish  character.  The 
strong  feeling  of  many  Jews  as  to  the  unlawful- 
ness of  paying  tribute  made  matters  worse.  The 
Scribes  (Matt.  22:15)  for  the  most  part  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  publicans  were  also  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  detiled  by  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  heathen,  and  willing  tools  of 
the  oppressor.  Practically  excommunicated,  this 
class  furnished  some  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  The  position  of 
Zacchseus  as  a  **  chief  among  the  publicans  "  (Luke 
19:2,  Gr.  apxtrtX^nnK)  implies  a  gradation  of  some 
kind  among  the  publicans ;  perhaps  he  was  one  of 
the  Bubmaffistri, 

^*  The  Talmud  distinguishes  two  classes  of  pub- 
licans— the  tax-gatherer  in  general  {Gabbat)  and 
the  Mokhea  or  Mokhaa^  who  was  specially  the 
douanier  or  customhouse  official.  Although  both 
classes  fell  under  the  rabbinic  ban,  the  douanier 
— such  as  Matthew  was — was  the  object  of  chief 
execration.  And  this  because  his  exactions  were 
more  vexatious,  and  gave  more  scope  to  rapacity. 
The  Oabbai^  or  tax-gatherer,  collected  -De  re';tilar 
dues,  which  consisted  of  ground,  income,  and  poll 
tax.  ...  If  this  offered  many  opportunities  for 
vexatious  exactions  and  rapacious  injustice,  the 
Mokhe$  might  inflict  much  greater  hardship  upon 
the  poor  people.  There  was  a  tax  and  duty  upon 
all  imports  and  exports ;  on  all  that  was  bonj^lit 
and  sold ;  bridge  money,  road  money,  harbor  dues, 
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town  dues,  etc.  The  classical  reader  knows  the 
ingenuity  which  could  invent  a  tax  and  find  a 
name  for  every  kind  of  exaction,  such  as  on  axles, 
wheels,  pack  animals,  pedestrians,  roads,  high- 
ways; on  admission  to  markets;  on  carriers, 
bridges,  ships,  and  quays;  on  crossing  rivers,  on 
dams,  on  licenses — in  short,  on  such  a  variety  of 
objects  that  even  the  research  of  modem  scholars 
has  not  been  able  to  identify  all  the  names.  But 
even  this  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  vexation 
of  beiug  constantly  stopped  on  the  journey,  having 
to  unload  all  one's  pack  animals,  when  every  bale 
and  package  was  opened,  and  the  contents  tum- 
bled about,  private  letters  opened,  and  the  Mokhes 
ruled  supreme  in  his  insolence  and  rapacity** 
(Edersheim,  Life  and  Timea  of  Jenu,  i,  p.  615, 
bqA    See  Tazks. 

PUB^LIUS  (Gr.  JldTrhoc,  pop'Jeeoa,  perhaps 
popular\  the  '*  chief  man,'*  and  probably  governor 
of  Melita  (or  MaltaX  who  received  and  lodged  Paul 
and  his  companions  after  their  shipwreck.  The 
apostle  miraculously  healed  the  father  of  Publius 
of  a  fever,  and  cured  others  who  were  brought  to 
him  (Acts  28:7,  8),  A.  D.  62  (59).  The  Roman 
martyrologies  assert  that  he  was  the  first  bishop 
of  the  island,  and  afterward  succeeded  Dionysius 
as  bishop  of  Athens.  Jerome  records  a  tradition 
that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom. 

PUDENS  (Gr.  UMjfc,  poo^-dace^  modea()y 
a  Christian  at  Rome  who  united  with  others  in 
sendmg  salutations  to  their  friend  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
4:21).  This  is  the  only  mention  of  him  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  is  commemorated  in  the  Byzantine 
Church  on  April  14  and  in  the  Roman  Church 
on  May  19.  He  is  included  among  the  seventy 
disciples  in  the  list  given  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus. 
Papebroch,  the  Bollandist  editor,  while  printing 
the  legendary  histories,  distinguishes  between 
two  samts  of  this  name,  both  Roman  senators 
—one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  martyred  under  Nero ;  the  other,  the  grand- 
son of  the  former,  living  about  A.  D.  150.  Earlier 
writers  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
one  Pudens  only.  Modem  researches  among  the 
Columbaria  at  Rome,  appropriated  to  members  of 
the  imperial  household,  have  brought  to  light  an 
inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Pudens  occurs 
as  that  of  a  servant  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius.  Al- 
though the  identity  of  Paul's  Pudens  with  any 
legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is  not  absolutely 
proved,  yet  it  is  probable  that  these  facts  add 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul 
and  Timothy. 

PU'HITE  (Heb.  ''niB,  poo4Jie^,  According 
to  1  Chron.  2:58,  the  "  Puhites  **  were  of  the  **  fam- 
ilies  of  Eirjath-jearim,**  descended  from  Shobel. 

PIJL.  1.  (Heb.  bis,  poot)y  the  name  of  an  As- 
syrian king  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
several  passages  (2  Kings  15:19;  1  Chron.  5:26). 
According  to  these  passages  Pul  received  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Scunaria,  a  tribute  of  one  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver,  in  retum  for  which  he  was, 
on  his  part,  not  to  interfere  ^ith  the  exercise  of 
royal  authority  by  Menahem.  These  passages  In 
Kings  and  Chronicles  have  given  great  trouble  to 
the  student  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  were  first  discovered,  almost 


immediately  were  found  in  them  the  names  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Shalmaneser,  Tiglath-pileser,  and  other 
Assyrian  kings,  but  the  name  of  Pul  was  found 
in  no  inscription.  Furthermore,  when  the  Assyrian 
lists  of  kings  and  of  eponyms  were  found,  the 
name  of  Pul  did  not  appear  in  them,  and  at  the 
period  to  which  this  king  is  assigned  by  the  Old 
Testament  there  was  no  gap  in  any  of  the  lists  in 
which  the  name  of  a  king  (Pul)  coidd  be  inserted. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  a  king  by  the  name  of 
Phulus  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  and 
by  Eusebius,  both  of  whom  call  him  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  whereas  the  Old  Testament  makes  him 
out  to  be  an  Assyrian  king.  Numerous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  various  biblical  and  Assyrian  scholars 
were  made  to  reconcile  the  difficulties,  but  in  vain, 
until  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  R. 
Lepsius,  and  Schroder,  that  Pul  was  none  other 
than  the  well-known  Assyrian  king,  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  The  theory  was  that  Tiglath-pileser 
did  not  belong  to  the  ancient  royal  house  of  As- 
syria ;  that  his  name  in  reality  was  Pu-lu ;  that  he 
came,  perhaps,  from  Babylonia  into  Assyria,  and 
when  he  had  seized  the  throne  called  himself  by 
the  historical  name  Tiglath-pileser,  a  name  made 
famous,  about  B.  C.  1120,  by  one  of  the  earliest 
Assyrian  conquerors.  This  theory  was  supported 
by  Schrader  with  a  masterly  array  of  facts  and 
arguments.  At  last  the  Babylonian  chronicle  was 
found  by  Mr.  Pinches  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
on  this  Babylonian  chronicle,  at  the  year  728, 
stands  the  name  Pul,  written  Pu-lu ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  king  lists  of  the  Babylonians  at  that 
same  year  stands  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser.  All 
Assyriologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  Babylonian 
chronicle  has  settled  the  question,  and  that  Tig- 
lalh-pileser  and  Pul  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
It  is  not,  however,  certainly  known  whether  the 
name  Pul  was  the  original  name  of  the  monarch, 
or  whether  it  was  a  name  assumed  by  him  when 
he  had  become  king  of  Babylon.  (For  particulars 
concerning  his  reign  see  article  Tigljith-piubskr.) 
— R  W.  R 

2.  A  place  difficult  of  location,  mentioned  once 
(Isa.  66:19).  Mr.  Pool  says  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence  is  in  favor  of  identification  with  the 
African  Phut  or  Put  (Heb.  t31B,  Gen.  10:6;  Jer. 
46:9,  marg.;  Ezek.  27:10). 

PULPIT  (Heb.  b'JStS,  mig-damV,  tower,  ros- 
trum). The  only  mention  of  pulpit  in  Scripture 
Is  Neh.  8:4,  where  it  is  stoted  that  "Ezra  the 
scribe  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood.  .  .  and 
opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  the  people.**  It 
was  a  raised  platform,  broad  enough  to  accommo- 
date fourteen  persons. 

PULSE.    See  Yeobtable  Kingdom. 

PUNISHMENT.  The  rendering  of  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
in  the  Scripture.  The  principal  meanings  ex- 
pressed  by  these  terms  are  reproof,  chastisement, 
restraint,  penalty,  full  justice,  vengeance.  The 
specific  meaning  in  each  case  must  be  determined 
by  the  terms  employed  and  the  connection. 

1.  Biblical  View.  (1)  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  punishments  most  frequently  mentioned,  ana 
upon  which  chief  stress  is  laid,  are  temporal 
Thej  were  inflicted  directly  by  God,  or  divinely 
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prescribed  to  be  inflicted  by  persons  duly  author- 
ized. Instances  of  the  former  are  found  in  Gen. 
8:16-24;  4:10-13;  6:12,  18;  19:24;  Num.  16:28-83, 
and  many  other  places.  In  early  times  we  find  pun- 
ishment authorized  to  be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
man  (Gen.  9:5,  6),  but  more  and  more  plainly  it 
appears  that  this  is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
divinely  appointed  and  developed  social  order. 
The  penalties  prescribed  under  the  Jewish  econ- 
omy were  of  great  variety,  and  related  to  every 
kind  of  crime  and  breach  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
regulations.  Among  capital  offenses  were  blas- 
phemy, Sabbath  breaking,  witchcraft,  adultery, 
rape,  incest,  manstealing,  idolatry  (Lev.  24:14, 
16,  23;  Num.  16:32,  88;  Exod.  22:18;  Lev.  20: 
10;  Deut.  22:25  ;  Lev.,  ch.  22;  Exod.  21:16  ;  Lev. 
20:2).  See  further  Exod.  21:15,  17;  Deut.  22: 
21-28;  Lev.  21:9;  Exod.  22:25;  Deut.  19:16,19. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  capital  punishment  was 
stoning,  though  other  forms,  as  hanging  and  burn- 
ing, are  also  mentioned.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  these  latter  were  preceded  by  death  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  execution  (Exod.  19:13;  Num. 
25:4;  Lev.  21:9;  Josh.  7:25). 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  cut  off  from  his 
people,"  as  descriptive  of  punishment,  is  disputed. 
It  is  used  many  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  some- 
times with  reference  to  crimes  the  penalty  for 
which  is  death  but  frequently  also  with  reference 
to  offenses  the  penalties  for  which  are  not  so 
clear  (Exod.  12:15-19;  80:82-35,  88;  Lev.  7:25; 
17:9 ;  19:8).  Among  minor  forms  of  punishment 
were  exemplified  the  principles  of  retaliation  (Exod. 
21:24,  25;  Lev.  24:19-22)  and  of  compensation 
(Exod.  21:18-36;  22:2-4,  6,  7;  Lev.  6:4,  6;  24:8- 
21 ;  Deut.  19:21 ;  22:18,  19).  Stripes,  stocks,  and 
imprisonment  also  fppear  among  penalties  pre- 
scribed or  employed  (Deut  25:3 ;  Lev.  26:12 ;  Jer. 
20:2). 

The  severity  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
in  this  respect  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of 
unfavorable  criticism.  But  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  the 
necessity  for  impressing  the  importance  of  moral- 
ity and  religion,  and  of  developing  the  right  na- 
tional life  furnish  the  sufficient  explanation.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  as  a  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, was  not  as  strongly  emphasized  in  those 
times  as  afterward.    See  Immortality. 

(2)  In  the  Hew  Testament  we  find  a  relaxing 
of  the  severity  of  the  Old  Testament  with  respect 
to  temporal  penalties ;  but  in  connection  with  this 
the  bringing  into  prominence  of  the  motives  and 
influences  of  the  Gospel  revelation  (Matt  5:19-48 ; 
Luke  7:37-60;  John  8:3-11). 

That  capital  punishment  is  discountenanced  by 
the  New  Testament  is,  however,  an  unwarranted 
opinion.  The  sanctity  of  human  life  still  has 
around  it  its  ancient  safeguard  (comp.  Gen.  9:6 
with  Rom.  13:1-6 ;  Matt  26:52 ;  Rev.  13:10).  The 
retribution,  however,  upon  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment lays  chief  stress  is  that  of  the  future.  Of 
the  fact  of  future  punishment  and  of  the  eternal 
duration  in  some  form  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  leave  no  room  for  doubt  (Matt. 
12:32;  ch.  25;  26:24;  Mark  3:29;  9:43;  Rev.  14: 
J 1 ;  20: 10).    See  also  Judqmbmt,  ths  Final  ;  Hkll. 


2.  Theoloe:ical  and  Ethical.  The  primary 
ground  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  not  the 
reformation  of  offenders.  In  the  divine  adminis- 
tration a  distinction  is  clearly  made  between 
chastisement  and  punishments  properly  so  called. 
And  in  the  administration  of  human  government 
the  object  of  refoi*mation  often  has  a  proper  recog- 
nition, though  the  reason  and  warrant  for  the 
penal  sanctions  of  law  are  still  deeper  than  that. 
The  chief  end  is  not  the  discouragement  or  pre- 
vention of  crime  or  wrong  doing.  This  is  often 
an  important  effect,  and  a  proper  though  still 
subordinate  object.  The  underlying  idea — that 
most  deeply  fundamental — ^is  justice. 

See  Hodge,  Si/st.  Theol.,  Index ;  Domer,  Si/8t, 
of  Christ.  Doct,^  Index;  Pope,  Comp.  Christ. 
iTieol.f  Index;  Van  Oosterzee,  ChrisL  Dogm.^ 
487,  789,  sq. ;  Martensen,  ChriU,  Mh,  {Social), 
176,  sq.— E.  McO. 

PUNISHMENT.  Mosaic  Law.  The  law 
of  retribution  seems  to  underly  punishment  in  all 
ages.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  blood  revettge 
among  many  ancient  peoples  as  a  primitive  (Gen. 
27:45)  custom,  going  back  for  its  final  basis  to 
Gen.  9:5,  sq.  (see  Redeemer).  Very  naturally,  in 
acting  as  redeemer  the  person  would  be  tempted 
to  inflict  greater  injury  than  that  which  he  avenged. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  code,  punishment  was  made 
to  correspond  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offense ; 
that  there  should  fall  upon  the  culprit  what  he 
had  done  to  his  neighbor,  no  more,  thus  giving  no 
authority  for  personal  revenge.  It  also  limited 
the  punishment  to  the  guilty  party  without  extend- 
ing it  to  his  children  (Deut  24:16).  In  the  case 
of  property,  punishment  was  required  only  in 
order  to  restoration ;  and  by  way  of  restitution,  if 
the  guilty  man  had  invaded  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty or  violated  the  integrity  of  his  house.  What 
is  said  (19:19,  sq.)  in  regard  to  the  false  witness 
holds  good  of  all  the  penal  enactments  of  the 
Mosaic  law :  **  Do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to 
do  unto  his  brother,  and  put  away  the  evil  from 
the  midst  of  thee.**  Thus  we  see,  at  the  root  of 
all  the  enactments  of  the  Mosfdc  penal  code  there 
lies  the  principle  of  strict  but  righteous  retribu- 
tion, and  its  intention  is  to  extirpate  evil  and  pro- 
duce reverence  for  the  righteousness  of  the  holy 
God  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 

1.  Capital  PimiBhilient.  That  death  was 
regarded  as  a  fit  punishment  for  murder  appears 
plain  from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen.  4:24).  In 
the  postdiluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  retri- 
bution by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
offending  animal,  for  bloodshed,  is  clearly  laid 
down  (9:5,  6).  In  the  Mosaic  law  we  find  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of 
murder,  clearly  laid  down.  The  murderer  was  to 
be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have  taken 
refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  city  of  refuge,  and 
the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  even  in 
the  case  of  animals  (Exod.  21:12,  14,  28,  36;  Lev. 
24:17,  21 ;  Num.  36:31 ;  Deut  19:11,  etc.).  The 
wide  range  of  crimes  punishable  by  death  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Israelites.  A  nation 
of  newly-emancipated  slaves,  they  were  probably 
intractable;  and  their  wanderings  and  isolation 
did  not  permit  of  penal  settlements  or  remedial 
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punishments.  They  were  placed  under  immediate 
divine  government  and  flur\'eillance.  Willful 
offenses,  under  such  circumstance^^  evinced  an 
incorrigibleness  which  rendered  death  the  only 
means  of  ridding  the  community  of  such  trans- 
gressors,  and  this  was  ultimately  resorted  to  in 
regard  to  all  individuals  above  a  ceruin  age,  iu 
order  that  a  better  class  might  enter  into  Canaan 
(Num.  14:29,  82,  85). 

(1)  Capital  orimes.  (a)  Absoluts:  1.  Striking 
or  reviling  a  parent  (£xod.  21:15,  17).  2.  Blas- 
phemv  (Lev.  24:14,  16,  23).  8.  Sabbath-breaking 
(Num.  15:82-86;  Exod.  81:14;  85:2).  4.  Witch- 
craft, and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Exod. 
22:18;  Lev.  20:27;  Deut  18:5;  18:20).  5.  Adul- 
tery (Lev.  20:10;  Deut.  22:22).  6.  Unchastity 
(Deut.  22:21,  28;  Lev.  21:9).  7.  Rape  (Deut. 
22:25).  8.  Incestuous  and  unnatural  connections 
(Lev.  20:11,  14,  15;  Exod.  22:19).  9.  Man-steal- 
ing (Exod.  21:16;  Deut  24:7).  10.  Idolatry,  ac- 
tual  or  implied,  in  any  shape  (Lev.  20:2 ;  Deut. 
18:6, 10,  15 ;  17:2-7 ;  see  Josh.,  ch.  7,  22:20 ;  Num. 
25: 1-8).  1 1.  False  witness,  in  certain  cases  (Deut. 
19:16,  19). 

(b)  Relatitb.  There  are  some  thirty-six  or 
thirty-seven  cases  in  the  Pentateuch  named  as 
involving  the  penalty  of  **  cutting  off  from  the 
people."  On  the  meaning  of  this  expression  some 
controversy  has  arisen  (see  2,  7,  below).  1.  Breach 
of  moraU:  Willful  sin  in  general  (Num.  15:80, 31). 
Fifteen  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean  connection 
(Lev.  18:29;  20:9-21).  2.  Breach  of  covenant: 
Uncircumcision  (Gen.  17:14 ;  Exod.  4:24).  Neglect 
of  Passover  (Num.  9: 1 3).  Sabbath-breaking  (Exod. 
81:14).  Neglect  of  Atonement  Day  (Lev.  28:29); 
or  work  done  on  that  day  (v.  30).  Offering 
children  to  Molech  (20:8).  Witchcraft  (20:6). 
Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Exod.  80:38). 
8.  Breach  of  ritual :  Eating  leavened  bread  dur- 
ing  Passover  (12:15,  19).  Eating  fat  of  sacri- 
fices (Lev.  7:25).  Eating  blood  (7:27;  17:14). 
Eating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  condition  (7:20, 21 ; 
22:3,  4,  9).  Eating  of  sacrifice  on  third  day  after 
offering  (19:7,  8).  Making  holy  ointment  for 
private  use  (Exod.  80:32,  83).  Making  incense 
for  private  use  (30:84-38).  Neglect  of  purifica- 
tion in  general  (Num.  1 9: 1 8-  20).  .Offering  a  sacri- 
fice  elsewhere  than  at  tabernacle  (Lev.  1 7:9).  Slay- 
ing an  animal  elsewhere  than  at  the  tabernacle 
door  (17:3,  4).  Touching  holy  things  illegallv 
(Num.  4:16,  18,  20;  comp.  2  Sam.  6:7;  2  Chron. 
26:21). 

(2)  Penalties,  capital,  {a)  The  following,  prop- 
erly Hebrew,  were  prescribed  by  the  law : 

i.  Crucifixion  (q.  v.). 

2.  Stoning.  This  was  the  ordinary  moile  of 
execution  (Exod.  17:4;  Luke  20:6;  John  10:31; 
Acts  14:5.  "  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
Pentateuch  xtoning  is  enjoined  for  those  cases  in 
which  sentence  of  death  was  to  he  executed  on 
individuals  judicially;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
either  the  avenger  of  blood  carried  out  the  pun- 
ishment, or  where  many  were  to  be  executed,  the 
sword  was  used,  the  spear  (Num.  25:7),  or  arrow 
(Exod.  1 9: 18),  to  kill  from  a  distance.  Thus  stoning 
is  enjoined  (Lev.  20:27,  sq. ;  Deut  1 7:3.  sq  )  to  pun- 
ish the  individual  who  practiced  idolatry  and 
Deduced  others;  on  the  contrary  (13:16),  for  the 


punishment  of  a  whole  city  which  was  given  over 
to  idolatry,  it  is  commanded,  *Thou  shalt  slay 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  sword.'  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  no  doubt  stoning  which  is  meant 
when  the  law  merely  uses  the  formulas,  '  He  shall 
be  put  to  death,*  or  *  his  blood  be  upon  him  * " 
(Keil,  Arc1i,y  ii,  857,  868).  If  the  crime  had  been 
proven  by  tesitimony,  the  witnesses  were  to  cast 
the  first  stones  at  the  condemned  (Deut.  17:7; 
John  8:7 ;  Acts  7:58).  It  was  customary  to  add 
the  raising  of  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  body  or 
its  ashes  (Josh.  7:25;  8:29;  2  Sam.  18:17). 

3.  Hanging.  This  among  the  Jews  is  generally 
snoken  of  as  following  death  bv  some  other  means 
(Num.  25:4;  Deut.  21:22;  2  Sara.  21:6,  9),  as  a 
means  of  aggravating  capital  punishment.  The 
law  provided  that  persons  hanged  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  suspended  overnight,  but  be 
buried  the  same  day,  lest — he  that  was  hanged 
being  accursed  of  God — Jehovah^s  land  should  be 
deUled  (Deut.  21:28). 

4.  Death  bt  the  sword  or  spear  was  the  mode 
adopted  when  either  the  avenger  of  blood  earned 
out  the  punishment,  or  where  many  were  to  be 
executed  (Exod.  82:27 ;  Num.  25:7),  or  the  ar^-ow 
to  kill  at  a  distance  (Exod.  19:13).  Behtadivg^ 
practiced  in  Egypt  from  most  ancient  times  ((ien. 
40:19),  first  appears  among  the  Jews  in  the  Roman 
period  (Matt.  14:10,  sq.). 

5.  Burning  was,  in  pre-Mosaic  tiroes,  the  pun- 
ishment for  unchastity  (Gen.  88:24).  The  Mosaic 
law  enjoined  burning  for  unchastity  only  in  the 
case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  21:9),  or  of  car- 
nal intercourse  with  a  mother  or  daughter  (20: 
14).  Burning  is  mentioned  as  following  death  by 
other  means  (Josh.  7:25),  and  some  have  thought 
that  it  was  never  used  excepting  after  death. 
Certainly  this  wjts  not  the  case  among  other  na- 
tions (Dan.,  ch.  8). 

6.  Strangling  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least 
severe  of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have 
been  performed  by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay 
or  mud,  and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted 
round  the  neck. 

7.  "Cutting  off**  has  been  variously  understood, 
some  thinking  that  it  meant  death  in  all  caseis 
others  that  in  some  cases  only  excommunication 
(q.  V.)  must  be  understood.  Jahn  (Arch.,  258) 
says,  "  When  God  is  introduced  as  saying  in  re- 
spect to  any  person,  *  I  will  cut  him  off  from  the 
people,*  the  expression  means  some  event  in  di- 
vine providence  which  shall  eventually  terminate 
the  life  of  that  person's  family"  (see  1  Kings  14: 10 ; 
21:21 ;  2  Kings  9:8).  Saalschiitz  explains  it  to  be 
premature  death  by  God's  hand.  Knobel,  Com, 
and  Ewald  think  death  punishment  absolutely  is 
meant.  Keil  says  {Arch.,  ii,  p.  858) :  "  From  Lev. 
20:2-6,  so  much  only  appears,  that  God  himself 
will  cut  off  the  transgressor  if  the  earthly  magis- 
trate shuts  his  eyes  to  the  crime  of  idolatry  and 
does  not  cut  off  the  idolater.  Certainly  in  Lev.,  ch. 
20,  all  the  abominations  of  which  it  holds  in  the 
comprehensive  formula  (18:29),  *  Whosoever  shall 
do  any  of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that 
do  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people,' 
have  not  the  putiishment  of  death  attached  to 
them.     For  some  of  the  forbidden  marriages  only 
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cbiMlessncHS  is  threatened  (20:20,  sq.).  But  from 
this  it  merely  follows  that  for  certain  cases  God 
reserved  the  cutting  ofiT  to  be  otherwise  executed ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  civil  magistrate  was  not  to 
intervene.  But  in  connection  with  all  otheroffenses, 
for  which  the  law  prescribes  cutting  off  without 
any  such  reserve,  the  civil  magistrate  was  obliged 
to  carry  out  sentence  of  death  as  soon  as  the  guilt 
was  judicially  established  ;  even  for  transgressions 
of  the  laws  of  purification  and  other  matters  of 
ritual,  if  the  sin  was  proved  to  have  been  com- 
mitted *  with  a  high  hand/  i.  c.,  in  presumptuous 
rebellion  against  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  in 
thoughtlessness  and  haste." 

We  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  primary 
meaning  of  ** cutting  off"  is  a  sentence  of  death 
to  be  executed  in  some  cases  without  remission, 
but  in  others  avoidable:  (1)  By  immediate  atone- 
ment on  the  ofTender^s  pait;  (2)  by  direct  inter- 
position of  the  Almight}',  i.  e.,  a  sentence  of  death 
always  "recorded,"  but  not  always  executed. 

(6)  Capital  punishments  coming  from  other 
lands  wore: 

1.  Behkadi.no  was  known  and  practiced  among 
the  Egyptians  (Gen.  40:17-19),  and  by  the  He- 
brews in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  (2  Sam.  4:8  ; 
20:21,  22;  2  Kings  10:6-8).  Herod  and  his  de- 
scendants ordered  decapitation  (Matt.  14:8-12; 
Act%  l.':2). 

2.  Dichotomy,  cutting  in  pieces  (1  Sam.  16:88), 
common  among  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians. 

8.  Burning  alive  in  a  furnace  (Dan.  8:20,  sq.) ; 
roasting  in  the  fire  (Jer.  29:22;  2  Mace,  lib); 
putting  to  death  in  hot  ashes  (2  Mace.  13:6,  sq.); 
casting  into  the  lion's  den  (Dan.  6:8,  13,  sq.); 
beating  to  death  on  the  rvfinavov  {toom'-pan-wi^ 
2  Mace.  6:19),  probably  a  circular  instrument  of 
torture,  on  which  prisoners  were  stretched  and 
tortured  or  beaten  to  death.  In  war  we  find : 
Sawing  in  pieces  of  captives  (2  Sam.  12:81; 
1  Chron.  20:8;  oorap.  Heb.  11:87);  hurling  from 
precipices  (2  Chron.  25:12;  comp.  Psa.  141:6; 
Luke  4:29) — the  latter  a  frequent  punishment 
among  the  Romans;  the  cutting  open  of  the 
bodies  of  pregnant  women  (2  Kings  8:12;  15:16, 
etc.),  and  the  dashing  of  children  against  walls, 
when  hostile  cities  were  taken  (Isa.  18:16,  18; 
Has.  13:16,  etc.).  In  the  New  Testament  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  drowning  (Matt.  18:6;  Mark 
9:42)  and  fighting  with  wild  beasts  (1  Cor.  16:82). 

2.  Secondary  Punishments.  (1)  Betalia- 
tion,  *'eye  for  eye,'*  etc  (Exod.  21:24,  25),  which 
is,  probably,  the  most  natural  of  all  kinds  of 
punishment,  and  would  be  the  most  just  of  all, 
if  it  could  be  instantaneously  and  universally 
inflicted ;  but  when  delayed,  it  is  apt  to  degener- 
ate into  revenge.  Of  course  it  was  early  seen 
that  such  a  law  could  not  always  he  enforce*!  with 
strict  justice,  for  the  same  member  might  be 
worth  more  to  one  man  than  to  another,  thus  the 
right  arm  of  a  sculptor  could  not  be  so  well  spared 
as  that  of  a  singer.  Moses  accordingly  adopted  the 
principle,  but  lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the 
judge.  "If  a  man  blemish  his  neighbor,  as  he 
hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  Life  for 
life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  etc.  (Lev.  24: 
19-22).     This  law  applied  also  to  the  beasts. 


But  the  law  of  retaliation  applied  to  the  free 
Lsraelite  only,  not  to  slaves.  In  the  c»u»e  of  the 
latter,  if  the  master  struck  out  an  eye  and  de- 
stroyed it,  i.  e.,  blinded  him  with  the  blow,  or 
struck  out  a  tooth,  he  was  to  let  him  go  free,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  member.  The 
willful  murder  of  a  slave  was  followed  by  capital 
punishment. 

(2)  Compeniation.  If  identical,  then  it  was 
retaliation  (see  above);  but  it  was  also  analogous, 
thus— payment  for  loss  of  time  or  power  (Exod. 
21:1 8-86*;  Lev.  24: 1 8-2 1  ;  Deut.  1 9:2 1 ).  A  stolen 
sheep  (killed  or  sold)  was  to  be  compensated  for 
by  four  others,  a  stolen  ox  by  five  others  (Exod. 
2*2:1).  The  thief  caught  in  the  act  in  a  dwelling 
might  be  killed  or  sold ;  if  a  stolen  animal  wert 
found  alive  in  his  possession,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  restore  double  (22:2-4).  Damage  done 
by  an  animal  was  to  be  fully  compensated  (v.  6) ; 
as  was  damage  caused  to  a  neigh  borV  grain  (v.  6). 
A  stolen  pledge  found  in  the  thiePs  possession 
was  to  be  compensated  double  (v.  7);  a  ple.^ge 
lost  or  damaged  was  to  be  compensated  (vers,  i  2, 
13);  while  a  pledge  withheld  was  to  be  restore^ 
with  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  (Lev.  6:4,  5> 
All  trespass  was  to  pay  double  (Exod.  22:9). 
Slander  against  the  woman  by  her  newly  married 
husband  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  shekels,  and  the  man  further  puc- 
ished  with  stripes  (Deut.  22:18,  19). 

(3)  Corporal.  Stripes,  consisting  of  forty  blows 
with  a  rod  (Deut.  25:2,  sq.);  whence  the  Jews 
took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  1 1 :24 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.^  iv,  8,  21).  If  a  man  smote  his 
servant  with  a  rod  so  that  he  or  she  died,  he  was 
punishable  (Exod  21:20). 

Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  (Judg.  8:16), 
and  with  ''scorpions,"  i.  e., 
whips  with  barbed  points 
like  the  point  of  a  scoi-pion^s 
sting  (1  Kings  12:11)  In 
addition,  we  find  mention  of 
the  Ktocta  (Jer.  20:2) ;  pass- 
ing through  fire  (2  Sam.  12: 
81);  miUilation  (Judg.  1:6; 
2  .Maec.  7:4);  plucking  oiU 
hair  (Isa.  50:6 ;  Neh.  18:25) ; 
and  later,  impriwnmerit,  con- 
JUcalion^  or  exile  (Ezra  7:20; 
Jer.  87:15;  88:6;  Acts  4:3; 
6:18;  12:4;  Rev.  1:9). 

The  Scriptures  mention 
the  following  punishments 
inflicted  by  other  nations. 
Putting  out  the  eyes  of  ca|>- 
tives,  flaying  them  alive, 
tearing  out  the  tongue,  etc.  Exposure  to  wild 
beasts  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor. 
15:82;  2  Tim.  4:17),  but  witliout  any  particulars. 

(4)  Impriionmeiit,  though  not  unknown  to  the 
Israelites  from  their  acquaintance  with  Egvpt 
(Gen.  89:20,  sq. ;  40:8,  sq. ;  41:10;  42:19)  is  not 
recognized  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment. **They  put  him  \u  ward"  (Lev.  24:12) 
means  that  the  offender  was  secured  till  a  deci- 
sion had  been  arrived  at.  Imprisonment  is  wholly 
superfluous  where  bodily  punishments  prevail,  and 
where  fines  in  the  case  of  those  without  meaoF 


Soounre. 
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PUNITES 


PURSE 


must  be  paid  by  servitude.  Not  till  the  time  of 
the  kings  is  imprisonment  introduced,  especially 
to  punish  too  outspoken  prophets  (2  Cbron.  16:10; 
Jer.  20:2;  82:2,  sq.,  etc.).  After  the  exile  it  was 
quite  a  common  punishment  along  with  others,  in 
cases  of  debt  (Ezra  7:26;  Matt.  11:2;  18:30). 
Prisoners  were  bound  with  chains  (Judg.  16:21 ; 
2  Sam.  8:34;  Jer.  40:1);  and  when  the  punish- 
ment would  be  made  severer,  they  were  placed  in 
stocks  (Jer.  20:2).  The  Roman  custodia  militariB 
(military  imprisonment)  consisted  in  chaining  the 
prisoner  by  one  or  both  hands  to  the  soldier  who 


as  purity  (2  Cor.  6:6),  and  with  about  the 
meaning. 

PURGE.    See  Ukcleanness,  Glossary. 

PURIFICATION.    See  Uncleannksb. 

PURIFIER,  of  Silver.    See  Silver. 

PU'RIM,  an  annual  festival  of  the  Jews  (Esth. 
9:26)  in  commemoration  of  the  wonderful  deliv- 
erance of  the  Israelites  in  Persia.    See  Festivals. 

PURITY  (Gr.  ayvda,  hag-ni'-oh,  elcannett). 
Freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  but  more  particu- 


PuteoU. 


watched  him  (Acts  12:4 ;  21:33),  or  in  prison  put- 
ting his  feet  in  the  stocks  (16:24). 

PU'NITES  (Heb.  ''JIS, /wo-n^O,  the  descend- 
ants  of  Phuvah  or  Pua,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Num.  26:28). 

PU'NON  (Heb.  -jblS,  poo-none",  darkness),  a 
station  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  to  Canaan 
(Num.  83:42),  east  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  a 
tribe  seat  of  the  Edomitisb  phylarch  (Gen.  36:41). 
It  lay  next  beyond  Zalmonah,  between  it  and 
Oboth.  According  to  Jerome  it  was  "  a  little  vil- 
lage in  the  desert,  where  copper  was  dug  up  by 
condemned  criminals,  between  Petra  and  Zoar." 

PUR  (Heb.  ^15.  poor,  lot)  is  only  mentioned 
(Esth.  8:7;  9:24,  26)  in  connection  with  Haman's 
consulting  the  astrologers  to  decide  upon  the  aus- 
picious day  for  destroying  the  Hebrews.  See 
Festivals,  Lot. 

PURELY  (Heb.  Ss,  bore,  Isa.  1:25).  The 
Hebrew  term  may  mean  pureness,  and  we  then 
have  the  margin  rendering  "  according  to  pure- 
ness,**  i.  e.,  ihoroughly  purge  ;  or  an  alkali  made 
from  plants,  which  was  employed  to  hasten  the 
smelting. 

PURENESS  is  from  the  same  Greek  root 


larly  the  temper  directly  opposite  to  criminal  sci» 
sualities,  or  the  ascendency  of  irregular  passions , 
chastity  (1  Tun.  4:12;  5:2). 

PURLOINING  (Gr.  voo^/Cw,  nos-Juf'to,  to 
set  apart,  divide),  the  secretly  appropriating  and 
setting  apart  for  one's  self  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  of  a  servant  thus  misusing  the  prop, 
erty  of  his  ma.«»ter  (Tit  2:10).  The  same  Greek 
term  is  used  of  the  act  of  Ananias,  in  ostensible 
giving  all  his  property  to  the  CJhurch,  and  theu. 
appropriating  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  bis 
own  use  (Acts  6:2,  8). 

PURPLK    See  Colors. 

PURPOSES  OF  GOD.    See  Election,  Pre- 

DESTINATION. 

PURSE  (Heb.  D"*?,  keece  ;  Gr.  PaXavriov,  bal 
an'4ee-on,  Luke  10:4;  (6vrf,  dzo'-nay,  Mark  6:8, 
a  girdle,  and  so  a  pocket).  The  Hebrews  in  jour- 
neying  were  provided  with  a  bag  in  which  they 
carried  their  money  (Gen.  42:35;  Prov.  1:14; 
7:20 ;  Tsa.  46:6).  Ladies  wore  ornamental  purses 
(Isa.  8:22,  A.  V.  "crisping  pins;*'  2  Kings  5:28, 
"  bags  **),  the  name  given  to  them  by  Isaiah  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  long,  round  form  of  the 
purse.  The  girdle  (q.  v.)  was  also  used  as  a  purse 
(Matt  10:9;  Mark  6:8). 
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PUETENANCE  (Heb.  ^'^IJ,  kefi'.reb,  the 
nearest  part^  i.  e.,  the  center).  This  word  stands 
in  one  passage  of  the  A.  V.  (Exod.  12:6)  for  the 
viscera,  or  "inwards"  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  of 
a  sacrificial  victim. 

PUT  (1  Chron.  1:8  ;  Nah.  8:9).    See  Phut. 

PXJTE'OLI  (Gr.  lioTLoXoL,  pot-ee'-ol-oy,  welh, 
or  springs^  of  sulphur)^  a  famous  watering  place 
of  the  Romans,  located  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Its  Greek  name  was  Dicsearchia. 
It  was  the  most  accessible  harbor  near  to  Rome. 
So  Paul  was  brought  to  this  port  with  other  pris- 


oners (Acts  28:13,  14).  Vespasian  conferred 
great  privileges  upon  the  city.  Cicero  had  a 
villa  here,  and  Hadrian  a  tomb.  Portions  of  its 
famous  baths  remain  to  this  day,  and  a  part  of 
the  pier  at  which  St.  Paul  must  have  landed  on 
his  way  to  Rome.  The  present  name  is  Poz- 
zuoli. 

PUTIEL  (Heb.bN'^pIS,  poo-tee-ale',  qfiicted 
of  Ood)y  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  mother  of  Phinehas  (Exod.  6:26),  B.  G. 
before  1210. 

PYQAEG.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 


Q 


QUAIL.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

QUARREL.    See  Glossary. 

QUARRIES  (Heb.  b-^OB,  pes-eel\  carved),  in 
the  account  of  Ehud's  exploit  (Judg.  3:19, 
26),  may  mean  images  (see  Deut.  7:25 ;  Isa.  42: 
8;  Jer.  8:19;  61:62,  etc.),  probably  of  false  gods. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  {Com.,  in  loc.)  are  of  the  opinion 
that  "sione  quarries*'  is  the  correct  rendering, 
and  locate  this  Gilgal  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Ephralm.  That  the  ancient  Canaanites  had  exten- 
sive quarries  fs  shown  by  the  immense  blocks  in 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Baalbek. 

QUARTUS  (Gr.  KoCoprof,  koo'-ar-tos,  a 
fourth),  a  Christian  of  Corinth  whose  salutations 
Paul  sent  to  the  Church  at  Rome  (Rom.  16:23). 
There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  bishop  of  Berytus. 

QUATERNION  (Gr.  rerpaStov,  tet-rad'-ee-on). 
"  A  quaternion  of  soldiers  "  was  a  guard  consist- 
ing of  four  soldiers,  this  being  the  usual  number 
of  the  guard  to  which  the  custody  of  captives  and 
prisoners  was  Intrusted,  two  soldiers  being  confined 
with  the  prisoner  and  two  keeping  guard  outside. 
in  the  account  (Acts  12:4)  the  four  quaternions 
mentioned  were  on  guard  one  at  a  time  during 
each  of  the  four  watches. 

QUEEN.  The  Hebrews  had  no  equivalent  for 
our  word  tpieen,  in  the  sense  of  a  female  sovereign, 
neither  did  the  wives  of  the  king  have  the  dig- 
nity which  the  word  queen  now  denotes. 

1.  Mal-kavo'  (Heb.  ^f  ^,  the  feminine  of  meh'- 
hk,  *'  king  *')  It  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  queen 
regnant  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  10:1).  It 
Is  also  applied  to  the  queen  consort,  the  Chief  wife, 
as  distinguished  from  all  other  females  In  the  royal 
harem  (Esth.  1:9,  sq. ;  7:1,  sq.). 

2.  Shay-gawt'  (Heb.  ^J^),  a  wife  of  the  first 
rank,  as  distinguished  from  mere  concubines ;  it 
is  applied  to  Solomon^s  bride  or,  perhaps,  mother 
(Psa.  45:9),  and  to  the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  harems  of  the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monarchs 
(Dan.  6:2,  8 ;  Neh.  2:6). 

3.  Oheb-ee-raw'  (Heb.  fTJ**??,  mistress,  feminine 
of  lord)  is  expressive  of  authority,  general  author- 
ity,  and  dominion.  Gheh-eer'  ('T'il^,  masculine. 
Ml)  is  the  word  which  occurs  twice  with  reference 


to  Isaac^s  blessing  of  Jacob :  "  Be  lord  over  thy 
brethren  ;"  and  "I  have  made  him  thy  lord"  (Gen. 
27:29,  87).  It  would  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
female  who  exercised  the  highest  authority,  and 
this,  in  an  oriental  household,  is  not  the  wife,  but 
the  mother,  of  the  master.  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
evitable results  of  polygamy — the  number  of  wives, 
their  social  position  before  marriage,  and  their 
precarious  hold  upon  their  husband's  affections, 
combine  to  annihilate  their  influence.  This  is 
transferred  to  the  mother,  as  being  the  only  female 
who  occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  The 
extent  of  the  queen-mother's  influence  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  interview  between  Solomon 
and  Bathsheba  (1  Kings  2:19,  sq.).  The  term 
gheb-ee-raw'  is  only  applied  twice  with  reference  to 
the  wife  of  a  king — the  wife  of  an  Egyptian  king 
(11:19),  where  the  position  ot  royal  consort  was 
more  queenly  than  in  Palestine;  and  Jezebel 
(2  Kings  10:13),  who  as  the  daughter  of  a  power- 
ful  king  appears  to  have  enjoyed  peculiar  privi- 
leges after  marriage. 

Where  women  can  never  become  the  head  of 
state  there  can  never  be  a  queen  regnant;  and 
where  polygamy  is  allowed  or  practiced  there  can 
be  no  queen  consort.  By  queen,  then,  we  under- 
stand the  chief  voife  of  the  king's  harem.  This 
rank  may  be  obtained  by  being  the  first  wife  of 
the  king,  or  the  first  after  accession,  especially  if 
she  was  of  high  birth  and  became  mother  of  the 
firstborn  son;  otherwise  she  may  be  superseded 
by  a  woman  of  higher  birth  and  connections  sub- 
sequently married,  or  by  the  one  who  gave  birth 
to  the  heir  apparent.  The  king,  however,  often 
acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  promoting  or 
removing  as  he  willed. 

QUEEN  OP  HEAVEN  (Heb.  D:73t5n  rob?:, 
mel-eh'-kethhash-shatD'mag''i/im,  Jer.  7:18;  44:17, 
18,  19,  25).  Probably  Astarte  (see  Gods,  False), 
*'  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Assurbanipal  as  Atar  Samain= Atar  of  heaven, 
and  indeed  as  the  goddess  of  a  north  Arabian 
tribe  of  Kedarenes.  The  epithet  *of  heaven' 
alludes  to  her  astral  character.  As  Baal  stood  in 
relation  to  the  sun,  Astarte,  widely  known  in  Asia, 
stood  in  relation  to  the  moon"  (Orelli,  Com.,  in 
loc).  Special  cakes  were  baked  to  this  goddess 
(comp.  the  grape  cakes,  Hos.  3:1,  with  which  there 
may  be  some  connection),  which  were  symbolic 
representations  of  the  moon,  and  so  moon-shaped. 
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•      QUICK 

Her  worship  belouged  chiefly  to  the  women  (Jer. 
44:17),  Astarte  representing  the  female  principle 
of  fertility. 

QUICK,  QUICKEN  (from  Heb.  ^Tl,  khav- 
yav^,  to  live).  In  the  Psalms  (71:20 ;  80:18 ;  119: 
25,  37,  40,  88  ;  143:11,  etc.)  the  causative  form  of 
the  word  is  used,  signifying  to  make  alive^  to  com- 
fort^ refresh  In  the  Greek  we  have  iioMirotiu^ 
dxo<fp-oy-eh'-o^  to  mctke  alive  (Rom.  8:11 ;  1  Cor, 
15:36 ;  I  Tim.  6:13  j  1  Pet.  3:18,  etc.).  When  the 
priest  examined  one  with  the  leprosy  it  was  com- 
manded that  if  he  saw  **  quick  raw  flesh  in  the 
rising"  then  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him  un- 
clean (Lev.  18:10, 24).  The  meaning  evidently  was 
that  the  flesh  showed  life,  i.  e.,  the  skin  growing 
and  forming  anew.    The  Greek  ^Ctvrec  {azati^4es) 


RABBAH 

signifies  the  livittff  as  opposed  to  the  dead^  as  "  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead"  (Acts  10:42; 
2  Tim.  4:1;  Heb.  4:12;  1  Pet.  4:5). 

QUICKSANDS,  THE  (Gr.  aipn^,  9oorUis, 
8hoal)y  a  great  sandbank  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
especially  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  Of  these 
the  '*Syrtis  major'*  was  near  Cyrenaica,  now 
called  the  OulfofSidra  ;  and  the  "Syrtis  minor," 
near  Byzacene,  now  the  Otdf  of  Cabes,  The 
ship  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  was  sailing  was 
nearer  to  the  former.  The  ship  was  caught  in  a 
northeasterly  gale  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  and 
was  driven  to  the  island  of  Clauda  (Acts  27:17). 
This  line  of  drift  continued  would  reacn  the  greater 
Syrtis,  whence  the  natural  fear  of  the  sailors. 

QUIET,  QUIT.    See  Glossary. 

QUIVE&.    See  Armor,  1  (4). 


R 


RA'AMAH  (Heb.  ^^?3n,  rahmato^,  a  trem- 
blhtg ;  poetically,  a  hort»e*s  mane\  the  fourth- 
named  son  (descendant)  of  Gush  and  grandson  of 
Ham  (Gen.  10:7;  1  Chron.  1:9).  The  tribe  of 
Raamah  became  afterward  renowned  as  traders 
(Ezek.  27:22).    Of  the  settlement  of  Raamah  on 


length  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites,  or,  chQdren  of 
Ammon  ;  but  elsewhere  (Josh.  13:25 ;  2  Sam.  11:1; 
12:27,  29;  1  Chron.  20:1 ;  Jer.  49:3;  Ezek.  25:5; 
Amos  1:14)  simply  Rabbah.  It  appears  in  the 
sacred  records  as  the  single  city  of  the  Ammon- 
ites.   When  first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 


Rabbab. 


the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  are  several 
indications.  Traces  of  Dedan  are  very  faint ;  but 
Raamah  seems  to  be  recovered  in  the  Regma 
(Peyfid  of  Ptol.,  vi,  7),  a  city  and  bay  in  southeast 
Arabia,  and  '^vyfia  of  Steph.  Byzant. 

RAAMI'AH(Heb.  ^^'p?*^,  rah-am  yaw",  thun- 
der of  Jehovah\  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  Zcrubbabel  (Neh. 
7:7),  B.  C.  about  446.  In  Ezra  2-2  he  is  called 
Reelaiau  (q.  v.). 

BAAM^SES  (Exod.  1:1 1).    See  Ramkses. 

RAB3AH  (Heb.  5l2in^  rab-daw\  great),  the 
name  of  seyeral  places : 

1.  A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in 
the  sacred  records  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites. In  five  passages  (Deut.  8:11 ;  2  Sam.  12: 
26  ;  17:27;  Jer.  49:2;  Ezek.  21:20)  it  is  stvled  at 


Ammonites,  and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
bed  or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  Og  (Deut.  8:11). 
It  was  not  included  in  the  territory  of  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan ;  the  boixl^r  of  Gad  stops  at  ^*  Aroer, 
which  faces  Rabbah  "  (Josh.  13:25).  It  was,  prob- 
ably,  to  Rabbah  that  Abishai  led  his  forces  while 
holding  the  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  10:10, 
14),  while  th6  main  army,  under  Joab,  rested  at 
Medeba  (1  Chron.  19:7).  The  next  year  Rabbah 
was  made  the  main  point  of  attack,  Joab  in  com- 
mand (2  Sam.  11:1) ;  and  after  a  siege,  of  probably 
two  years,  it  was  taken  (2  Sam.  12:26,  sq. ;  1  Chron. 
20:1).  *'We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was 
demoIi.*«hed,  or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with 
the  slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In  the  lime  of  Amos, 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  it  had  again  a 
*  wall '  and  *  palaces,*  and  was  still  the  sanctuary 
of  Molech— *the  king*  (Amos  1:14).  So  it  was 
also  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
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(Jer.  49:2,  8),  when  its  dependent  towns  are  men- 
tioned, and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms  as 
imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  Jeru- 
salem (Ezek.  21:20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt,  Baalis, 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  40:14),  held  such 
court  as  he  could  muster;  and  within  its  walls 
was  plotted  the  attack  of  Ishmael,  which  cost  Ged- 
aliah  his  life  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt. *^ 
It  received  the  name  of  Philadelphia  from  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (B.  C.  285-247).  its  ancient  name, 
however,  still  adhering  to  it.  It  was  once  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  and  very  prosperous,  till  conquered 
by  the  Saracens.  Its  modem  name  is  AmmsUi, 
about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  in  a  val- 
ley which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  the  main  course, 
of  the  Wady  Zerka^  usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbok. 

2.  A  city  of  Judah,  named  with  Eirjath-jearim 
(Josh  15:60  only),  but  location  entirely  unknown ; 
thought  by  some  (McC.  and  S.,  Ci/c)  to  be  an 
epithet  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

3.  In  Josh.  11:8,  only,  Zidon  is  mentioned  with 
the  affix  RahbcLh  (see  A,  V.  margin),  but  rendered 
in  the  text  "great  Zidon.** 

RAB'BATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
AMMON  is  the  full  appellation  (Deut  8:11; 
Ezek.  21:20)  of  Rabbaii,  1  (q.  v.). 

RABBI  (Heb.  "2n  rab-bte' :  Gr.  /w/3/?/,  hrah- 
bee',  my  nuuier.  Matt.  28:7,  8;  John  1:88,  49;  8: 
26 ;  6:25),  one  of  the  titles  of  great  respect  given 
by  the  Jews  to  their  teachers,  especially  the 
scribes.  "  The  use  of  this  title  cannot  be  proved 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  Hillel  and  Shammai 
were  never  called  rabbis,  nor  is  />o/?/?i  (hrab-bee') 
found  in  the  New  Testament  except  as  an  actual 
address.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  a  title  till  after  the  time  of  Christ  Rab- 
fcajoti'dS"^),  or,  as  the  word  is  also  pronounced, 
ipsn  {rab'botte'y,  is  an  enhanced  form  of  2"^  (rab). 
Hence,  13*?  is  found  in  the  Mishna  as  the  title  of 
four  prominent  scribes,  about  A.  D.  40-160,  and 
in  the  New  Tesument  {/xtpliovi,  hrab-bon-ee^  or 
pa^lhwi^  hrab-boo-nee^  as  a  respectful  address  to 
Christ  (Mark  10:51 ;  John  20:16)  »♦  (SchUrer,  Jew- 
ish People^  vol.  i.  p.  816,  sq.).    See  Scribes. 

RAB'BITH  (Heb.  T\'''3r\^rab-beeth\multUtide\ 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  19:20),  sup- 
posed by  Knobel  to  be  Arabwieh^  northeast  of 
Ardneh,  at  the  southern  foot  of  Gilboa. 

RABBONI.    SeeRA^Bi. 

RAB^AO  (Heb.  ^^-^-n,  rab-mawg\  chief 
magician^  ov  prieit\  a  title  ascribed  (Jer.  89:3, 18) 
to  Neroal-sharezer  (q.  v.),  which  title  he,  with 
certain  other  important  personages,  bears  in  the 
Babylonish  inscriptions. 

RAB'SARIS  (Heb.  ^'"'^J^'^y^^rab-saw-reece'). 
1.  A  name  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Sennach- 
erib*s  campaign  against  Judah  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Rings  18:17 ;  Isa.  86:2,  etc.).  In  the 
)Snglish  translation  the  king  of  Assyria  is  repre- 
sented as  sending  to  Jerusalem  "  Tartan  and  Rab- 
saris  and  Rabsh^eh  from  Luchish,**  and  in  this 
form  these  all  certainly  seem  like  individual  or 
personal  names  It  has,  however,  been  learned 
from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  both  Tartan 


and  Rabshakeh  are  not  personal  names,  but  titles 
of  rank  and  office.  They  are  indeed  Assyrian 
words  taken  over  into  Hebrew.  It  may  be  very 
properly  surmised  that  Rabsaris  is  also  an  Assyr- 
ian word,  and  is  also  some  sort  of  official  title. 
It  has,  however,  not  yet  been  found  upon  any  As- 
syrian inscription.  Wiiicjiler  has  proposed  to  de- 
rive it  from  three  Assyrian  words  (rab-sha-reshu), 
which  would  together  mean  about  the  same  thing 
as  Rabshakeh  (see  Rabshakeh);  but  this  is  im- 
probable in  itself,  and  the  three  words  are  no- 
where found  used  as  a  single  word.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  can  do  no  better  than  accept  tentatively  a 
Hebrew  etymology  for  the  word  by  which  it  would 
mean  "chief  eunuch."— R.  W.  R. 

2.  The  same  name  is  met  with  (Jer.  89:3)  to 
designate  one  of  the  Babylonish  princes  present  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  release  Jeremiah  from  prison  (v.  18). 

RAB'SHAKEH  (Heb.  rT^ttJnn,  rab^haw^ 
kay^y  a  name  mentioned  several  times  in  the  narra- 
ti  veof  Sennacherib^s  campaign  against  Judah  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  18:17;  Isa.  86:2,  etc.). 
The  word  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  personal 
name,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  title  of  rank  in 
the  Assyrian  army  (see  also  Tartan  and  Rabsaris). 
Tn  the  English  translation  the  Assyrian  king  is 
represented  as  sending  to  Jerusalem  "  Tartan  and 
Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeh  from  Lachish,**  and  in 
this  form  these  all  certainly  seem  like  names  of 
individuals.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions,  however, 
have  shown  us  the  word  Rabshakeh  under  the 
form  of  rab-9ak  (literally  greats  or  chiefs  head)^ 
which  means  "chief  officer,"  though  the  exact 
rank  is  unknown  lo  us.  We  are,  however,  certain 
that  the  rank  was  a  high  one,  for  in  the  inscrip- 
tions  of  Tiglath-pileser  III  reference  is  made  to 
the  sending  of  an  army  against  Tyre  under  the 
command  of  a  rabshakeh. — R.  W.  R. 

RACA  (Gr.  ^aifd,  hrak-ah\  emptyy  tiMelemi),  a 
very  common  term  of  opprobrium  in  the  time  of 
Christ  (Matt.  5:22),  denoting  a  certain  looseness  of 
life  and  manners.  It  differs  from  **  fool,"  which 
follows  in  that  the  latter  conveys  the  idea  of  im- 
pioitfy  godleu^  because  such  a  one  neglects  and 
despises  what  relates  to  salvation.  Thus  there 
would  be  a  greater  criminality  in  calling  a  man  a 
"fool,"  since  foolishness  in  Scripture  is  the  op- 
posite o/  spiritual  wisdom. 

RACE.  1.  (Heb.  n^i^,  o'-rakh,  Psa.  19:5),  is 
a  poetic  word  signifying  a  way,  path^  and  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  going  forth  of.  the  sun,  as  a 
"strong  man  to  make  a  journey." 

2.  One  of  the  contests  in  the  Grecian  games 
(q.  T.). 

RA^CHAB  (Matt.  1:5).    See  Rahab. 

RA'CHAL  (Heb.  ^D^n,  rawkavoV  traffic),  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  which  Davtd  made  a 
depository  for  spoil  taken  from  the  Aroalekites 
(1  Sam.  80:29). 

RA^CHEL  (Heb.  bn-J^  raw-kfuxle\  ewe),  the 
younger  daughter  of  Laban,  and  one  of  Jacob*s 
wives. 

1.  Meeting  with  Jacob.  When  Jacob  came 
to  Haran  he  met  some  shepherds,  who  told  him, 
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in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that  they  knew  Laban, 
and  that  Rachel  was  already  coming  to  the  well 
near  by  to  water  her  father's  sheep.  He  rolled 
the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  watered  the 
sheep,  greeted  her  with  a  kiss,  and  told  Rachel 
who  he  was.  Rachel  then  hastened  to  her  father 
with  the  tidings  of  what  had  happened  (Gen.  29: 1- 
12),  B.  C.  about  2095. 

2.  Jacob's  Wife.  Laban  received  Jacob  as 
his  relative,  and,  after  a  month's  service,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  them  that  Jacob 
should  serve  Laban  seven  years  for  his  daughter 
Rachel.  The  motive  on  the  part  of  Jacob  was, 
doubtless,  that  his  relations  with  Esau  made  a 
protracted  stay  with  Laban  advisable;  while  Laban 
was  probably  influenced  by  his  avarice.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  service  Jacob  claimed 
his  reward,  but  was  deceived  by  Laban,  who  led 
his  elder  daughter,  Leah,  into  the  bridechamber. 


Racbers  Tomb. 


Complaining  of  the  deception,  he  was  told  to  let 
Leah's  marriage  week  pass  over  and  then  he 
should  have  Rachel,  which  promise  was  fulfilled 
(Gen.  29:13-80).  Mention  is  made  of  her  jealousy 
toward  her  sister  on  account  of  Leah  having  chil- 
dren  while  she  herself  was  childless;  of  her  re- 
moving and  secreting  the  teraphim,  or  household 
gods  of  her  father.  This  incident  indicates  that 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land.  She  at 
length  became  the  mother  of  children,  Joseph 
(30:24)  and  Benjiimin,  dying  shortly  after  the 
latter's  birth  (35:18,  19).  She  "was  buried  on 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem."  The 
site  of  her  tomb  is  about  two  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem 
and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Character.  **  From  what  is  related  to  us  con- 
cerning her  character  there  does  not  seem  much 
to  claim  any  high  dpgree  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  discontent  and  fretful  impatience  shown  in 
her  grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless,  moved  even 
her  fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  80:1,  2).  She 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicity 
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and  falsehood  of  her  family.  See,  for  instance, 
Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  images,  and  the 
ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with  which 
she  concealed  her  theft"  (ch.  81).  In  Jer.  81- 15, 
16,  the  prophet  refers  to  the  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
the  sorrow  caused  by  their  dispersion  (2  Kings 
17:20),  under  the  symbol  of  Rachel,  the  maternal 
ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
bewailing  the  fate  of  her  children,  which  lamenta- 
tion was  a  type  or  symbol  of  that  which  was  ful- 
filled in  Bethlehem  when  the  infants  were  slaugh- 
tered by  order  of  Herod  (Matt.  2:16-18). 

EADa)AI  (Heb.  ^T},  raddah'-ee,  treading 
down\  the  fifth  son  of  Jesse,  and  bi-other  of  King 
David  (1  Chron.  2:14),  B.  C.  about  1068. 

RA^OAIJ  (Gr.  Ta>at),  hrag-ii^i}'),  son  of  Phulec, 
and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord  (Luke  8:35). 
He  is  the  same  person  with  Reu,  son  of 
Peleg,  the  difference  in  the  names  aris- 
ing from  our  translators  having  fol- 
lowed tlie  Greek  form,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  7  was  frequently  expressed 

byy. 

RAGU'EL  (Heb.   5KV^,   reh-oo^ 
cde'y  friend  of  Ood)^  the  name  given 
(Num.  10:29)  to  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses.    It  has  been  supposed 
that  one  of  the  names  represented  an 
official  title,  but  which  one  is  uncertain. 
RA'HAB      1.   (Heb.   '2XT\,    raw- 
khawb^  proud)^  a  woman  of  Jericho  at 
time  of  Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan. 
(1)  Entertains  Spies.     Just  before 
crossing  the  Jordan  Joshua  sent  two 
men  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  as 
far  as  Jericho.      In   this  city  dwelt 
Rahab,  "  a  harlot,"  in  a  house  of  her 
own,   although  she  had  a  father,  a 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  living  in 
Jericho.     From  the  presence  of  the 
flax  upon  the  roof  and  a  stock  of  scar- 
let (or  crimson)  thread  in  the  house,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  she  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing.     She 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  Israel,  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies,  and  was  convinced  that  Jehovah  purposed 
to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites.     The 
spies  found  in  her  one  who  was  ready  to  befriend 
them.     Fearful  of  their  being  discovered,  she  hid 
them  among  the  flax  stocks  on  the  roof,  and  in- 
formed the  officers  sent  in  search  of  the  spies 
that  they  had  departed  from  her  house  before  the 
closing  of  the  city  gates.     The  officers  started  in 
pursuit,  and  when  it  was  night  Rahab  informed 
the  spies  of  what  had  happened,  and  secured  from 
them  a  pledge  to  spare  her  life  and  the  lives  of 
her  kindred,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  hang 
out  a  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from  which  they 
had  escaped,  and  that  her  family  should  remain 
under  her  roof.     She  then  assisted  them  to  escape 
by  letting  them  down  by  a  cord  from  her  window, 
which  overiooked  the  city  wall  (Josh.  2:1-21), 
B.C.  1170. 
(2)  Bahab  Spared.    At  the  taking  of  Jericho 
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the  spies,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  took 
Rahab  and  her  relatives  out  of  her  house,  and 
removed  them  to  a  place  of  safety  outside  the 
camp  of  Israel  (Josh.,  6:22,  23),  and  thus  made 
good  their  oath.  The  narrator  adds,  '*  And  she 
dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  daj/*  not  necessarily 
implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
but  that  the  family  of  strangers,  of  which  she  was 
reckoned  the  head,  continued  to  dwell  among  the 
children  of  Israel.  As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we 
learn  from  Matt  1:5  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Salmon,  the  son  of  Naasson,  and  the  mother  of 
Boaz,  Jesse's  grandfather.  The  suspicion  natur- 
ally arises  that  Salmon  may  have  been  one  of  the 
spies  whose  life  she  saved,  and  that  gratitude  for 
so  great  a  benefit  led  in  his  case  to  a  more  tender 
passion,  and  obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past 
disgrace  attaching  to  her  name.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authority  of  Mat- 
thew,  that  Rahab  became  the  mother  of  the  line 
from  which  sprung  David,  and  eventually  Christ ; 
for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by  Matthew  is 
Rahab  the  harlot  is  as  certain  as  that  David  in  the 
genealogy  is  the  same  person  as  David  in  the 
books  of  Samuel. 

(8)  Charaeter.  Both  Jewish  and  Christian  writ- 
ers, for  very  obvious  reasons,  have  been  unwilling 
to  admit  the  disreputable  character  of  Rahab 
when  introduced  into  Scripture  history,  and  have 
chosen  to  interpret  the  word  i^jIT  (harlot)  "  host- 
ess," as  if  from  ^IT,  "  to  nourish."  **  Dismissing, 
as  inconsistent  with  truth,  the  attempt  to  clear  her 
character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 
innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot,  we  may  yet  notice 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  to  a  woman  of  her 
country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have  im- 
plied a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  does  with  us,  and,  moreover,  that 
with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
a  pure  life.  As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct 
in  deceiving  the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with 
a  false  tale,  and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against 
her  own  countrymen,  has  been  much  discussed. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew 
or  heathen,  was  a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  that,  as  far  as 
Rahab  is  concerned,  the  discussion  is  quite  super- 
fluous. With  regard  to  her  taking  part  against 
her  own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be  justified,  but 
is  fully  justified,  by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity 
to  her  country  would  in  her  case  have  been  infi- 
delity  to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her 
Maker  eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land  " 
(Smith,  Dtct.^  a.  v.).  Her  faith  is  commended  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1 1:81)  and  by  James  (2:25). 

2.  (Heb.  ^?7*?,  rah'Jiaby  hiaolence^  pride,  vio- 
lence.) A  symbolical  or  poetical  name  applied  to 
Egypt.  It  suggests  the  character  of  the  "sea 
monster"  (Psa.  68:31;  74:13;  87:4;  89:10;  Isa. 
51:9,  10;  Ezek.  29:3 ;  32:2). 

RA'HAM  (Heb  tJnn  raW-am,  pity),  among 
the  descendants  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron, 
Raham  is  mentioned  (I  Chron.  2:44)  as  the  son  of 
Shema  and  father  of  Jorkoam,  B.  C.  after  1471. 
By  some  Jorkoam  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  which 
Raham  was  the  founder. 


RACHEL,  a  form  in  the  A.  V.  (edition  of  161 1) 
for  the  name  Rachel,  but  now  omitted  everywhere 
excepting  in  Jer.  31:15,  where  it  is  probably  re- 
tained through  the  oversight  of  the  editors. 

RAIL,  RATTiTNQ,  the  rendering  of  several 
words  in  the  original:  (I)  Eet  (Heb.  t2^?,  to  8tooop 
domi  upon),  and  so  to  storm  or  rush  upon  anyone 
(1  Sam.  25:14);  (2)  khaw-raf  {Heh.  Cl'ITTl,  to  ptill, 
pluck),  to  upbraid,  to  reproach,  to  treat  with  scorn 
(2  Chron.  32:l7);(3)Wa«./<iv-mtf'.aA  {Gt.  phun^/jfua, 
slauder),  detraction,  speech  injurious  to  another's 
good  name  (Mark  15:29;  Luke  23:39;  1  Tun.  6:4; 
2  Pet.  2:11;  Jude  9);  (4)  loy-doree'  ah  (Gr. 
Xo<dop^),  the  act  of  reproaching,  heaping  abuse 
upon  another  (1  Cor.  5:11). 

RAIMENT.    SeeDBEss. 

RAIMENT,  CHANGES  OF.  Handsome 
garments,  of  fur,  byssus,  and  purple  embroidered 
with  gold  (Ezek,  16:10,  13;  Eccles.  9:8),  were  of  ten 
made  by  Israelitish  women  (Prov.  31:22),  and  also 
imported  (Zeph.  1:8).  Because  they  were  often 
changed  during  marriages  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions, they  were  called  garmenU  ofdiaiige.  Kings 
and  men  of  rank  had  always  a  large  wardrobe  of 
these,  partly  for  their  own  use  (Prov.  31:21 ;  Job 
27:16;  Luke  15:22),  partly  to  give  away  as  pres- 
ents (Gen.  45:22;  1  Sam.  18:4;  2  Kings  5:6;  10:22; 
Esth.4:4;6:8,  11). 

RAIN.  The  Hebrew  term  for  rain  generically 
is  'ntp'O  {maw-tar^ ;  a  burstof  rain  or  showeris  ^^5> 
{gheh'-shan)\  a  poetical  word  is  0*^?'^?^  {reh-bee- 
beemf),  i.  e.,  "  many,"  from  the  multitude  of  drops 
(rendered  in  the  a1  V.  **  showers,"  Deut  32:2 ;  Jer. 
3:3 ;  14:22 ;  Mic.  5:7,  etc.) ;  D'^T(2c//.r«?»),expres8es 
violent  rainstorm,  tempest,  accompanied  with  hail 
(Job  24:8).  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  {Hist,  Oeog., 
p.  63,  sq.)  says :  "  The  ruling  feature  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Syria  is  the  division  of  the  year  into  a 
rainy  and  a  dry  season.  Toward  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober heavy  rains  begin  to  fall,  at  intervals,  for  a 
day  or  several  days  at  a  time.  These  are  what  the 
Bible  calls  the  early  or  former  rain  (Heb.  •T^'i^ 
yo-reh^,  literally  the  pourer.  It  opens  the  agri- 
cultural year.  The  soil,  hardened  and  cracked  by 
the  long  summer,  is  loosened,  and  the  farmer  be- 
gins plowing.  Till  the  end  of  November  the 
average  rainfall  is  not  large,  but  it  increases 
through  December,  January,  and  February,  begins 
to  abate  in  March,  and  is  practically  over  by  the 
middle  of  April  The  latter  rains  (Heb.  'Oiiph'O, 
mal-koslie^  of  Scripture  are  the  heavy  showers  of 
March  and  April.  Coming  as  they  do  before  the 
harvest  and  the  long  summer  drought,  they  are  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  country  than  all  the 
rains  of  the  winter  months,  and  that  is  why  these 
are  passed  over  in  Scripture,  and  emphasis  is  laid 
alone  on  the  early  and  the  latter  rains.  This  has 
given  most  people  to  believe  that  there  are  only 
two  intervals  of  rain  in  the  Syrian  year,  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinox ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  as  indeed  we  are 
told  in  the  well-known  lines  of  the  Song  of  Songs : 


*  Lo,  the  winter  Is  past. 
The  rain  Is  over  and  gone.' 
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Hail  is  common^  nud  is  often  mingled  with  rnin 
and  wiih  thunderatorms,  which  liappen  at  intervals 
through  the  winter,  and  are  frequent  in  spring. 
In  May  showers  are  very  rare,  and  from  then  till 
October  not  only  is  there  no  rain,  but  a  cloud  sel- 
dom passes  over  the  sky,  and  a  thunderstorm  is  a 
miracle.'*    See  Dews,  Palestine. 

Fi^rative.  Rain  frequently  furnishes  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  with  forcible  and 
appropriate  metaphors:  1.  Of  the  word  of  God 
(Isa.  55:10);  as  rain  and  snow  return  as  vapor  to 
the  sky,  but  not  without  having  first  of  all  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  their  descent,  so  the  word 
of  God  shall  not  return  to  Him  without  fulfilling 
Its  purpose.  2.  The  wise  and  refreshing  doctrine 
of  faithful  ministers  (Dcut.  32:2;  Job  29:23). 
3.  Of  Christ  in  the  communications  of  his  grace 
(2  Sam.  23:4 ;  Psa.  72:6 ;  84:6  ;  Ezek.  84:26 ;  Hos. 
6:3).  4.  Destructive,  God's  judgments  (Job  20:28 ; 
Psa.  11:6 ;  Ezek.  38:22),  of  a  poor  man  oppressing 
the  poor  (Prov.  28:3). 

EAINBOW(Heb.  ndp,  keh'sheth,  *»bowin 
the  cloud,"  Gen.  9:13-16;  Ezek.  1:28;  Gr.  tpff, 


teaches  the  Hll-embracing  universality  of  the  cove- 
nant  of  grace"  (Delitzach).  In  the  wondrous  vision 
shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  4:3), 
it  is  said  that  *'thci^  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  signt  like  unto  an  emerald  ; "  amid 
the  awful  vision  of  surpassing  glory  is  seen  the 
symbol  of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of  Mercy  and 
of  Love. 

RAISER  OP  TAXES  (Heb.  ^515,  vo'^aslu, 
urging^  Dan.  11:20),  generally  understood  as  a  col- 
lector of  tribute^  but  more  probably  the  (auk-master 
who  urges  the  people  on  to  severe  lal)or,  afflicts 
and  oppresses  them  as  cattle. 

RAISINS  (Heb.  Q''/?.'^^2^,  taim-moo-keem'), 
dried  grapes,  or  rather  cakes  made  of  them,  such 
as  the  Italians  still  call  aimmak-i  (Num.  6:3 ;  1  Sam. 
25:18 ;  2  Sam.  16:1,  etc.).     See  Vine. 

RA'KEM  (I  Chron.  7:16).     See  Rekem,  3. 

RAK'EATH  rHeb  r\7n,  rak-kath%  nhore),  a 
"  fenced,"  i.  e.,  fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  19:35  only).  From  its  relation  to  Ham- 
math  and  Chinnereth,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 


e/-m.  Rev.  4:3;  10:1),  the  token  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth 
from  the  ark,  that  the  waters  should  no  more  be- 
come a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  The  right  in- 
terpretation  of  Gen.  9:13  seems  to  be  that  God 
took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  a 
beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavens  when  the 
8un*8  rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  consecrated  it 
as  the  sign  of  his  love  and  the  witness  of  his 
promise  (Ecclus.  43:11).  K.  and  D.  ( Com.^  on  Gen. 
9:13,  sq.)  conclude,  we  think  u  n  war  ranted  ly,  that 
"  The  establishment  of  the  rainbow  as  a  covenant 
sign  of  the  promise  that  there  should  be  no  flood 
again,  presupposes  that  it  appears  then  for  the 
first  time  in  the  vault  and  clouds  of  heaven.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred,  not  that  it  did  not  rain 
before  the  flood  (see  2:5, 6),  but  that  the  atmosphere 
WA8  differently  constituted." 

Fignu^tive.  **  Springing  as  it  does  from  the 
effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  dark  mass  of  the  clouds, 
it  typifies  the  readiness  of  the  heavenly  to  pervade 
the  earthly ;  spread  out  as  it  is  between  heaven 
and  earth,  it  proclaims  peace  between  God  and 
man ;  and  while  spanning  the  whole  horizon,  it 


located  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
not  far  distant  from  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias, 
which  is  on  the  site  of  ancient  Hammath. 

RAK^ON  (Heb.  VP^in,  haw-rak-kone',  the 
ttmiple)y  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Dan  (Josh. 
19:46),  apparently  near  Joppa.  Location  un- 
known. 

RAM.     1.  (Heb.  B'n,  rawm,  ?iigh.) 

(1)  The  son  of  Hezron,  a  descendant  of  Pharez, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  born  in  Egypt  after  Jacx>b*8 
migration,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Gen. 
46:12.  He  is  mentioned  first  in  Riith  (4:19),  and 
appears  in  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  2:9, 10,  B.  C. 
after  2000.  He  is  called  Aram  in  the  ancestral 
lists  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  1:3,  4 ;  Luke  3: 
33). 

(2)  The  firstborn  of  Jerahmcel,  and  nephew  of 
the  preceding  (1  Chron.  2:26,  27).  The  names  of 
his  sons  were  Maaz,  Janim,  and  Kker. 

(3)  A  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzitc  is  described  h» 
"of  the  kindred  of  Ram"  (Job  82:2).  Ewald 
identifies  Ram  with  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  22: 
21,  in  connection  with  Huz  and  Buz. 
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2.  (Heb.  b'^fij,  eh-ifawl',  a  itag.)  See  Shkkp  in 
Animal  Kingdom,  Sacrificial  Offerings. 

•RAM,  BATTEEINO.    See  Armor,  1  (6). 

RA^MA  ('Po//a,  hrani-ah\  MiUt.  2:18),  the 
Greek  form  of  Ramah  (q.  v.). 

RAIIAH  (Heb.  n^J'^,  raw-maw\  a  height  ; 
comp.  Ezek.  16:24).  Many  ancient  cities  and 
totms  of  Palestine  were  located  on  the  tops  of  hills 
for  the  purpose  of  safety,  and  those  which  were 
specially  conspicuous  canie  to  be  called* //*«  UeiglU: 
and  this  in  time  came  to  be  used  as  a  proper 
name.  Several  places  in  Palestine  were  called  by 
this  name.  In  the  A.  V.  we  have  several  forms 
of  the  word— /?ama//4  (ri^*^.  Josh.  18:26),  Ramolh 
(m?:n  and  nfen  the  plural,  21:38;  1  Sam.  30:27), 
and  RamaUuiim  (Q?D^9'7,  1  Sam.  1:1). 

1.  "R^T^^Ii  of  Asher,  a  town  only  mentioned 
(Josh.  19:29)  in  the  description  of  the  boundaries 
of  Asher.  It  was,  evidently,  near  the  seacoast. 
Robinson  {Bihl.  Jie$.^  p.  63)  supposes  that  Ramah 
is  to  be  found  in  the  village  of  Ratneli^  on  the 
southeast  of  Tyre,  where  several  sarcophagi  are  to 
be  seen.  Smith  {Bib.  Did.)  prefera  a  place  of  the 
same  name  about  three  miles  £.  of  Tyre. 

2.  ^^^%'*'  of  Bexdamin,  one  of  the  cities  al- 
lotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  with 
Gibeon  and  Beeroth,  and  in  the  same  group  with 
Jenisalem  (Josh.  18:25).  The  next  reference  to  it 
is  in  Judg.  4:5,  where  it  is  said  that  Deborah 
dwelt  between  Ramah  and  Beth-el.  Itn  position  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  story  of  the  Levite  (Judg. 
19:1,  sq.).  In  the  accotmt  of  his  return  from  Beth- 
lehem tu  Mount  Ephraini  (v.  1 3)  Ramah  is  mentioned 
with  Gibeah  as  lying  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Ramah  and  Gibeah  were  near  the  road  on  the 
right,  and  about  two  miles  apart.  When  Israel 
was  divided  Ramah,  lying  between  the  rival  king- 
doms,  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  for  we  read 
of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  going  up  and  building 
Ramah  (1  Kings  15:17).  His  object  was  to  guard 
the  approach  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  prevent  any  of  his  subjects  from  going  there 
to  worship  and  so  fall  away  to  the  king  of  Judah. 
The  latter  was  alarmed  at  the  erection  of  a  for- 
tress so  near  his  capital,  and  stopped  the  work  by 
bribing  the  Syrians  to  invade  northern  Palestine 
(vers.  18-21),  and  then  carried  off  all  the  building 
material  (v.  22).  The  position  of  Ramah  is  specif- 
ically given  in  the  catalogue  of  places  (Isa.  10:28- 
82)  disturbed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king 
of  Assyria.  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the  ravine ; 
and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  Geba, 
Ramnh,  and  Gibenh  of  Saul.  Each  of  these  may 
be  recognized  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at 
the  present  day.  Geba  is  Jeb<L,  on  the  south  brink 
of  the  great  valley;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
it,  directly  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the 
city,  is  er-Rdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of 
ha-Rdmah),  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient 
name  implies.  Its  distance  from  the  city  is  two 
hours,  i.  e.,  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles. 
Nebuchadnezzar  established  his  headquarters  on 
the  plain  of  Hamath,  at  Riblah  (Jer.  39:5),  and 
from  thence  sent  his  generals,  who  took  Jerusalem. 
It  was  here  that  the  Jewish  captives  were  assem- 
bled in  chains,  among  whom  was  Jeremiah  him- 


self (40:1 ;  39:8-12).  Here  were,  probably,  slaugh- 
tei'ed  such  as,  from  weakness,  age,  or  pov- 
erty, it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  transport 
to  Babylon,  thus  fulfilling  part  of  the  prophecy, 
**A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramuh,  lamentation  and 
bitter  weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children," 
etc.  (Jer.  31:15;  comp.  Matt.  2:18).  Ramah  was 
rebuilt  and  reoccupied  by  the  descendants  of  iis 
former  inhabitants  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  2:26 ; 
Neh.  7:30).  The  Ramah  in  Neh.  11:33  i«  thought 
by  some  to  occupy  a  different  position  in  the  list, 
and  may  be  a  distinct  place  farther  west,  nearer 
the  plain. 

3.  Ramah  of  Oilead  (2  Kings  8:29 ;  2  Chron. 
22:6),  elsewhere  Ramoth-gilead  (q.  v.). 

4.  Ramah  of  Naphtali,  one  of  the  '*  fenced  " 
cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  19:36),  named  between 
Adamah  and  Hazor.  It  would  appear,  if  the  or- 
der of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to  have  been  in 
the  mountainous  country  northwest  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  the  present  Ramek,  a  large,  well- 
built  village,  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druses, 
surrounded  by  extensive  olive  plantations,  and 
proviiled  with  an  excellent  well.  It  stands  upon 
the  slope  of  a  mountain  in  a  beautiful  plain  south- 
west of  Safed,  but  without  any  relics  of  antiquity. 

5.  Ramah  of  Samael,  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  that  prophet  (I  Sam.  1:19;  2:11,  etc.), 
elsewhere  called  Ramathaim-zophim  (q.  v.). 

6.  Ramah  of  the    Soath.    See  Ramath- 

KEGEB. 

7.  A  place  occupied  by  the  Benjamites  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  11:38),  which 
may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin  (see  above),  or 
the  Ramah  of  Samuel ;  but  its  position  in  the  list 
(remote  from  Geba,  Michmash,  Beth-el,  v.  31 ; 
comp.  Ezra  2:26,  28)  8t»ems  to  remove  it  farther 
west,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono. 
The  situation  of  the  modern  Randeh  agrees  very 
well  with  this,  a  town  too  important  and  too  well 
placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  times. 

RAMATHA1M-Z0THIM  (Heb.  Dinp^n 
C^pm,  haw-raw-mawUhah'-yeem  lM-feem\  the  dof*- 
hle  height^  watehem).  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  1:1),  his  permanent  and  offi- 
cial residence  (7:17;  8:4),  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  (25:1).  The  name  in  its  full  form  occurs 
only  in  I  Sam.  1:1 ;  everywhere  else  in  the  A.  V. 
it  is  called  Ramah.  Some  locate  this  place  near 
Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  10:26;  14:16;  22:6; 
26:1);  while  K.  and  D.  {Com.,  on  1  Sam.  1:1)  say, 
'*  It  is  identical  with  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  and  was 
situated  upon  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  er- 
R&m,  two  hours  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem." 

RA'MATHITE  (Heb.  "^riyi,  raw-maw-thee', 
inhabitant  of  Ramah\  an  epithet  of  Shimmei,  who 
was  over  the  vineyards  of  David  (1  Chron. 
27:27). 

RA'MATH-LE'HI(Heb.'^n^  vrO^^raw-maih' 
lekh'-ee,  lifting  up  of  the  jawbone),  mentioned  in 
Judg.  15:15-17,  as  the  place  where  Sam.son  slew 
a  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass. 
Then  he  threw  away  the  jawbone,  and  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  event,  and  by  a  characteristic  play  upon 
the  old  name,  he  called  the  place  Ramothdehi,  i.  e., 
the  lifting  (or  wielding)  of  the  jawbone. 
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EA'MATH-MIZ'PEH  (Heb.  ?TEat'sn  n??^, 

raW'THcUh*  ham-mUs-peh'^  the  height  of  the  watch 
tower),  one  of  the  northern  landmarks  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Gad  (Josh.  18:26).  It  was  probably  the 
same  place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which 
Jacob  and  La  ban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones  (Gen. 
81:48,  49X  and  which  received  the  names  of  Miz- 
peb,  Galeed,  and  Jegar-sahadutha :  and  it  seems 
very  probable  that  all  these  are  identical  with 
Ramoth-gilead,  so  notorious  in  the  later  history  of 
the  nation. 

RA^MATH-NE'^OEB.  1.  Ramath  of  the 
Soath  (Hob.  ^.?5  ri^*;),  raw-math'  iteh'-geb),  a 
place  on  the  southern  border  of  Simeon  (Josh.  19: 
8),  simply  called  Baal  (1  Chron.  4:83),  and  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Bealoth  (Josh.  15:24).  It  cannot  be 
positively  identified,  though  by  some  the  supposi- 
tion of  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir^  p.  842)  appears 
probable,  that  it  is  identical  with  Ramath-lehi. 

2.  South  Rainoth(Heb.  i^;"ni7:*n,ra«7.mo^'- 
neh'^gih^  1  Sam.  80:27)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
cities  to  which  David  sent  portions  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Amalekites.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
Ramath-negeb. 

RAM^SES  (Heb.  ^9'pf^,  rah-mee-actr),  or 
RAAM^SES  (Heb.OD72ri^raA^m-«aw',  of  Egyp- 
tian origin),  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  47:11, 
where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was  given  to 
Jacob  and  his  sons  *'  in  the  land  of  Rameses,** 
which  was  in,  or  which  was  "  the  land  of  Goshen." 
The  name  next  occurs  (Exod.  1:11)  as  one  of  two 
"treasure  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."  Later 
Rameses  is  named  as  the  starting  point  from 
which  the  Israelites  began  their  exodus  from 
E^t  (Exod.  12:37 ;  Num.  88:3,  6).  The  Hebrew 
m32C7p  {mie-htn.'Oth')  "means  nothing  else  than 
magazines  in  which  grain  and  food  were  stored," 
and  "the  treasure  cities,  or  store  cities,  were 
probably  erections  at  the  termini  or  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  caravan  routes,  such  as  are  seen  at 
the  present  day,  for  the  accommodation  of  mer- 
chandise"  (Wilson,  Land»  of  Bible ^  i,  119).  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  Hebrews  came  into 
Egypt  they  were  assigned  a  territory  on  the  verge 
of  which  they  afterward  built  the  treasure  city, 
Raamses  (or  Rameses).  They  were  settled  here 
with  the  purpose  of  their  separation  from  the 
Egyptian  capital  and  court;  and  the  passages 
(Exod.  6:20;  8:22;  9:26;  10:21-23),  would  indi- 
cate quite  a  distance  between  the  dwellings  of 
Israel  and  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  the  district  and  not  the  city  of 
Rameses  which  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
Exodus.  Rameses  as  a  city  has  been  identified 
by  diflferent  authors  with  Zoan,  Tanis,  or  San, 
each  of  which  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  capital 
city  of  Rameses  II  and  his  sons ;  and  that  it  was 
enlarged  by  Rameses  II  and  named  "Rameses" 
at  that  time.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  were  a  number  of  cities  in  Egypt  by  the 
name  of  Rameses. 

RAMI^AH  (Heb.  ti;72'n,  ram-yaw',  raised  by 
Jehovah),  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
put  away  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
10:25),  B.  0.  466. 


EA'MOTH  (Heb.  niTS'n^  raw-moth%  heiyhU), 

1.  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  di- 
vorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
10:29),  B.  C.  456. 

2.  One  of  the  four  Levitical  cities  of  Issachar 
(1  Chron.  6:78),  although  Jarmuth  appears  (Josh. 
21:28,  29)  in  place  of  Ramoth. 

3.  A  city  in  the  tiibe  of  Gad  (Deut.  4:48  ;  Josh. 
20:8;  21:38;  1  Chron.  6:80),  elsewhere  called 
Ramoth-gilead  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ("  South  Ram- 
oth,"  1  Sam.  80:27).    See  Ramath-N£GEb. 

RA'MOTH-OIL'EAD  (Heb.  T^b?  rnxn, 
raw-moth'  git-awd'^  heights  of  OVead ;  "  Ramoth 
in  Gilead,"  Josh.  20:8;  21:88;  1  Kings  22:8, 
etc. ;  "  Ramah  "  simply,  2  Kings  8:29 ;  2  Chron.  22: 
6),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  It  was  allotted  to  the  Levites,  and  ap- 
pointed a  city  of  refuge  (Deut  4:48;  Josh.  20:8), 
which  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  pla^e  of  im- 
portance even  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  In 
the  time  of  Solomon  it  was  the  residence  of  one 
of  his  twelve  purveyors,  and  was  the  center  of  a 
district  which  comprised  the  towns  of  Jair  and 
the  entire  region  of  Argob  (1  Kings  4:18).  Later 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
and  proved  the  occasion  of  Ahab's  death,  who 
with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  endeavored  to 
retake  it  (1  Kings  22:8,  sq.  ;  2  Chron.  18:8,  sq.). 
It  appears  to  have  been  won  back  by  Israel,  for 
it  was  in  holding  it  against  Hazael  that  Joram  re- 
ceived the  wounds  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Jezreel  (2  Kings  8:28;  9:14);  and  it  was  while 
Jehu  was  maintaining  possession  of  Ramoth  that 
he  was  anointed  king  of  Israel,  and  sallied  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  army  to  slay  his  master  (9:1, 
sq.).  Its  location  has  not  been  accurately  fixed, 
though  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which 
places  ft  at  the  village  of  es-Salt 

BAMS' HORNS.    See  Musia 

BAMS'  SKINS  dyed  red  formed  part  of  the 
offering  made  by  the  Israelites  to  the  tabernacle 
(q.  v.). 

BAN6E.  1.  Keer  (Heb.  *T3,  Lev.  11:36) 
seems  to  have  been  a  cooking  furnace,  perhaps  of 
pottery,  or  of  stones,  upon  which  pots  were  placed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  is  meant 

2.  Sed-ay-raw'  (Heb.  ^T^^*  *  »^"')»  *  ^♦** 
or  row  of  soldiers  drawn  up  In  cordon  (2  Kings 
11:8,  15;  2  Chron.  28:14);  timbers  of  chambers 
in  a  building  (1  Kings  6:9).    See  Glossary. 

BANSOM  (Hebrew  from  STJf ,  paw-daw\  re- 
lease; ^^'S,ko''fer,fo7'giveness;oT^^^,  gaw-al^ 
a  price  paid  to  recover  a  person  or  thing  from  one 
detaining  the  same,  as  prisoners  of  war  (1  Cor.  6: 
19,  20).  A  ransom  is  that  which  is  substituted 
for  the  party  (Exod.  21:80).  The  people  of  Je- 
hovah are  redeemed  by  wonderful  miracles  (Isa. 
85:10).    See  Rkokmption,  Redeemer. 

BATHA,  or  BATHAH  (Heb.  «?*;,  or 
^'^,  raW'faw'^  giant). 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  son 
of  Jacob  (1  Chron.  8:2,  "  Rapha  ").  B.  C.  after  2000. 

2.  The  son  of  Binea  and  father  of  Eleasah,  the 
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eighth  in  descent  from  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul 
(1  Chron,  8:37»  **Raphah ;  "  Hephaiah  in  1  Chron. 
9:43),  B.  C.  after  1000. 

BATHU  (Heb.  NIE)'^,  raw-foo\  healed),  the 
father  of  Palti,  which  latter  represented  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  among  those  sent  to  spy  out  the 
promised  land  (Num.  18:9),  B.  C.  1209. 

BASOR,  RAZOR.    See  Hair. 

RAVEN.    See  Animal  Kikgdom. 

RAVIN*  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  once  (Gen. 
49:27,  "Benjamin  shall  ravtn  as  a  wolf '^)  meaning 
to  tear  in  pieces;  and  in  Nah.  2:12,  where  it  is 
said  that  *'  the  lion  . .  .  filled  his  holes  with  prey, 
and  his  dens  with  raviriy^^  i.  e.,  spoil.  The  Hebrew 
is  elsewhere  (Psa.  22:13;  Ezek.  22:25,  27)  ren- 
dered "  ravening.**    See  Glossary. 

RAZOR.     See  Barber,  Hair. 

READY.    See  Glossary. 

REAI^A,  a  Eeubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and  ap- 
parently prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron.  5:6),  B.  C. 
before  720.  The  name  is  identical  with  Reaiah 
(q.  V). 

REAI'AH  (Heb.  5^9"^,  reh-awyavo',  Jeliovah 
hoM  teen), 

1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the  son  of  Judah 
(I  Chron.  4:2).  In  ch.  2:52  he  is  called  (apparently) 
Haroth  (!^^n,  the  seer). 

2.  The  children  of  Reaiah  ,were  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babvlon  with  2Jerub- 
babel  (Ezra  2:47 ;  Neh.  7:50),  B.  C  before  636. 

REAPING.  Figurative.  The  relation  be- 
tween  reaping  and  aoioing  has  been  recognized 
among  all  people,  and  suggested  many  illustrations. 
In  the  Scripture  reaping  is  frequently  used  in  the 
figurative  sense :  (I)  The  reward  of  wickedness 
(Job  4:8;  Prov.  22:8;  Hos.  8:7;  10:13;  Gal.  6:8). 
(2)  The  reward  of  righteousness  (Hos.  10:12 ;  Gal. 
6:8,  9);  ministers  receiving  temporal  support  for 
spiritual  labors  (1  Cor.  9:11).  (3)  The  final  judg- 
ment(Matt.  13:30,39-43;  Rev.  14: 14-1 6).  (4)  "The 
plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper"  (Amos  9:13) 
is  another  form  of  *'And  your  thrashing  shall 
reach  unto  the  vintage"  (Lev.  26:6),  the  meaning 
of  which  is  that  while  one  is  plowing  the  land  an- 
other shall  be  cutting  the  ripe  grain,  so  abun- 
dant and  continuous  shall  be  the  harvests.  See 
Aoriculturb. 

REASON.    See  Glossary. 

RE3A  (Heb.  3??*^,  reli' -bah,  fourth),  one  of  the 
five  Hidianite  kings  slain  bv  the  Israelites  in  Moab 
(Num.  81:8;  Josh  13:21),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

REBECCA  CPc/^^/t/ca),  the  Grecized  form 
(Rom.  9:10)  of  the  name  Rebekah  (q.  v.). 

REBEK'AH  (Heb.  ^^1,  rih-kaw',  a  noose, 
as  of  a  maiden  who  ensnares  by  her  beauty),  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother  (Gen. 
22:23). 

1.  Mania^.  In  arranging  for  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Isaac,  Abraham  intrusted  the  commis- 
sion to  his  trusty  servant  (generally  supposed  to 
be  Eliezer),  and  made  him  swear  not  to  take  a 
wife  for  him  from  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites, 
but  to  bring  one   from  his  (Abraham's)  native 


RECHAB 

country  and  his  kindred.  He  went,  therefore,  to 
the  city  of  Nahor,  and  came  to  a  halt  by  the  well 
without  the  city  at  the  time  when  the  women  came 
out  to  draw  water.  He  then  prayed  to  Jehovah, 
fixing  upon  a  sign  by  the  occurrence  of  \%  hich  he 
might  decide  upon  the  maiden  whom  Jehovah  had 
chosen  to  be  the  wife  of  Isaac.  Rebekah  did  just 
what  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  token,  and  Abra- 
ham*s  servant  pressed  his  suit  so  earnestly  thoii 
she  and  her  family  consented  to  her  marriage, 
and  she  started  for  her  future  home  the  followinjj 
day.  Arriving  in  Canaan,  she  was  received  by 
Isaac  and  became  his  wife  (Gen.  24:1-67). 

2.  Mother.  For  nineteen  years  after  marriag* 
Rebekah  remained  childless;  then,  after  the 
prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  journey  to  inquire  of  thb 
Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom  (Gen.  25:21-26) 
Jacob  was  the  favorite  of  his  mother  (26:281 
while  'Esau  was  a  source  of  grief  both  to  her  an4 
Isaac  (26:36). 

3.  In  Philistia.  Driven  by  famine  into  thf 
country  of  the  Philistines,  Isaac  was  fearful  leal 
the  beauty  of  his  wife  should  be  a  source  of  dan* 
ger  to  him,  and  therefore  declared  that  she  waa 
his  sister.  Before  long  the  deception  T^as  dis. 
covered,  and  Abimelech,  the  king,  commande<) 
that  no  one  should  molest  her,  on  pain  of  death 
(Gen.  26:1-11). 

4.  Sngrgreffts  Deception.  Some  time  after 
this  Rebekah  suggested  the  deceit  that  Jacob 
practiced  upon  his  father,  assisted  him  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  and  prevented  the  consequences  of 
Esau*s  anger  by  sending  Jacob  away  to  her  own 
kindred  (Gen.  27:6-46). 

5.  Death  and  Burial,  The  Scriptures  do 
not  state  when  nor  where  the  death  of  Rebekah 
took  place,  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
occurred  while  Jacob  was  absent  in  Padan-aram, 
B.  C.  probably  before  2076.  The  place  of  her 
burial,  incidentally  mentioned  by  Jacob  on  his 
deathbed  (Gen.  49:31),  was  in  the  field  of  Machpe- 
lah.  Paul  (Rom.  9:10-12)  refers  to  Rebekah  as 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  God 
regarding  her  children  before  they  were  bom. 

RECEIPT  OP  CUSTOMS  (Gr.  rcXi^waw,  td^ 
o'-nee-on,  place  of  toll),  the  place  in  which  the  tax- 
gatherer  sat  to  receive  taxes  (Matt  9:9,  etc.). 

RECEIVER  (Heb.  ^i^ti,  shaw-kal',  to  weiffh), 
one  who  tested  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  (Isa. 
33:18).  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  dreadful  past  is  forced  out  of 
mind  by  the  glorious  present. 

RE'CHAB  (Heb.  ^J*:},  ray-kawb\  a  rider), 

1.  One  of  the  two  *'  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beero- 
thite  "  who  slew  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  favor  with  David.  But 
when  the  king  heard  of  their  crime  he  was  so 
filled  with  abhorrence  thereat  that  he  caused  them 
to  be  put  to  death  (2  Sam.  4:2-12),  B.  C.  about  992. 

2.  The  father  of  Jehonadab  (or  Jonadab),  who 
assisted  Jehu  in  destroying  the  worshipers  of  Baal 
(2  Kings  10:15-28),  B.  C.  before  842.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  85:6, 8, 14, 16, 19). 

3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  which  latter  was 
ruler  of  part  of  Beth-haccerem,  and  repaired  the 
"dung  gate"  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  8:14),  B.  C.  445. 
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BECH'ABITES(Heb.D''??:?,  ray-kaw-heem% 
descendants  (assuming  "  father/*  Jer.  35:8,  to  be 
taken  literally)  of  Joiiadab,  the  son  of  Rechab. 
They  appear  in  sacred  liistory  but  once,  as  is  fully 
told  in  Jer.,  ch.  85,  their  mode  of  life  being  de- 
scribed in  vers.  6-11.  Their  ancestor,  Jonadab 
(vers.  6,  10,  19),  or  Jehonadab  (vers.  8, 14, 16,  18), 
son  of  Rechab,  is  presumably  the  same  with  the 
Jehonadab,  son  of  Rechab  (2  Kings  10:15,  23). 
This  is  all  that  we  know  of  him,  though  John  of 
Jerusalem  says  he  was  a  disciple  of  Elisha. 

In  1  Chron.  2:65  "  the  house  of  Rechab  "  is  con- 
nected in  kinship  with  the  Kenites.  Jehonadab^s 
connection  with  Jehu  shows  that  Jehonadab  was 
at  that  time  in  the  land  of  Israel,  but  the  two 
facts  are  not  definite  enough  to  conflict. 

The  Rechabite  movement,  like  that  of  the 
Nazarites  of  Amos  2:11,  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  luxury 
and  license  which  threatened  to  sap  the  strength 
of  the  people  and  the  state.  A  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  nomadic  life  was  required  of  the 
Rechabitea,  and  was  enforced  from  generation  to 
generation,  though  the  invahion  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar drove  them  to  seek  shelter  in  Jerusalem.  It 
was  here  that  they  were  tested  by  Jeremiah  under 
divine  command,  and  for  their  fidelity  received 
the  blessing,  "  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall 
not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever." 
This  is  sometimes  understood  in  a  liturgical  sense 
of  ministering  before  the  Lord  (Dent  1U:8  ;  18:5, 
7;  comp.  Gen.  18:22;  Judg.  20:28).  and  is  held, 
not  unreasonably,  to  imply  that  the  Rechabites 
were  adopted  into  Israel  and  incorporated  with 
the  Levitcs.  R.  Judah  is  cited  as  having  men- 
tioned a  Jewish  tradition  that  their  daughters 
married  Lcvitcs,  and  that  their  children  ministered 
in  the  temple. 

The  LXX  in  the  title  of  Psa.  71  mentions  the 
sons  of  Jonadab  (r^  AaiurJ,  vlCtv  'luvada^?,  ;tai 
rCiVTTpuTuv  ai;(fiaXun<7divTuv).  In  Neh.  8:14  Mal- 
chiuh,  son  of  Rechab,  repairs  a  gate  of  the  city. 
In  1  Chron.  2:55,  the  '^Kenites  that  came  of  Hemath, 
the  father  of  the  house  of  Rechab,"  are  scribes. 
According  to  Hegesippus,  **  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  sons  of  Rccliab,  the  son  of  Rcchabim,  who 
are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried 
out  protesting  against  the  slaying  of  James  the 
Just 

Benjamin  of  Tudda  found  "near  £1-Jubar 
(Pumbedith)  Jews  named  Rechabites  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  thousand,  whose  leader  traced 
his  genealogy  back  to  David.  They  were  agricul- 
turists and  keepers  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  **  ab- 
stained from  wine  and  flesh."  Dr.  Wolflf,  in  1829 
and  1839,  mentions  a  tribe  near  Senaa  who  claimed 
descent  from  Jonadab.  One  of  them,  when  asked 
"Whose  descendants  are  you?"  read  from  an 
Arabic  Bible  the  words  of  Jer.  85:5-11.  He  then 
went  on:  "Come  and  you  will  find  us  sixty  thou- 
sand in  number.  You  see,  the  words  of  the 
prophet  have  been  fulfilled— Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me 
forever."  In  1862  Signor  Picrotti  reported  to  the 
British  Association  that  he  had  found,  about  two 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  tribe  calling  them- 
selves Rechabites,  who  "told  him  precisely  the 


same  stories  as  had  been  told  to  Wolff  thirty  years 
before." 

A  parallel  has  been  sought  in  the  Wahabys,  fol- 
lowers of  Asd-ul-Nahab,  during  the  last  and  present 
century.  Zealous  to  protect  his  countrymen  from 
the  vices  of  Turkish  civilization,  he  proscribed 
opium  and  tobacco  as  Mohammed  did  wine.  They 
have  been  called  the  Puritans  of  Islam ;  and  their 
rapid  and  formidable  development  has  been 
thought  to  present  a  strong  analogy  to  the  polit- 
ical influence  and  tenacious  vitality  of  Jehonadab 
and  his  descendants. — W.  H. 

BE'CHAH  (Heb.  t^'H,  ra/.kaw,  so/tnesM). 
In  1  Chron.  4:12,  Beth-rapha,  Paseali,  and  Tehin- 
nah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are  said 
to  have  been  "  the  men  of  Rechah." 
•  RECONCILIATION  (Heb.  N^n,  khaw^taw\ 
to  offer  or  receive  a  sin  offering ;  "^CS,  kavs-far'^ 
to  cover,  to  make  atonement ;  Gr.  iAa(7«ro//a<,  hiX- 
c»'-kom-ahet^  to  appease,  propitiate),  in  its  scrip- 
tural and  proper  theological  meaning,  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  God  and  man  as  the 
object  of  Christ*8  atoning  death.  Reconciliation 
according  to  the  Scriptures  is  twofold : 

1.  God  Reconciled  to  Man.  The  hostility 
assumed  in  the  term  reconciliation  is  expressed  in 
the  Scriptures  frequently  by  the  terms  "anger," 
"  wrath,"  applied  to  God.  By  this  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  God  possesses  passion  or  vengeful 
affections,  but  that  there  is  a  principle  in  God  of 
profound  and  terrible  opposition  to  sin  (see  Holi- 
ness, Justice).  The  demands  of  divine  justice 
and  holiness  must  be  met  before  the  sinner  can 
receive  forgiveness.  God  himself,  in  his  love  even 
for  a  sinful  world,  has  provided  the  method  and 
means  of  reconciliation.  The  reconciliation  thus 
far  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  i.  e.,  the  atonement  wrought  by 
Christ,  however  conditional  as  to  its  saving  bene- 
fits, is  complete  (see  Col.  1:19-22  ;  Rom.  6:10, 11 ; 
2  Cor.  5:18,  19).  In  such  passages  as  these  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  is 
presented  as  a  divine  act,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  reconciliation  consisted  in  the  laying  aside 
of  enmity  on  the  part  of  man  toward  God.  See 
Atonement,  Propitiation. 

2.  Man  Reconciled  to  God.  For  the  actual 
realization  of  peace  all  men,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  responsibility,  must  accept  the 
provision  that  God  has  made  for  human  salvation, 
and  yield  compliance  to  the  Gospel  conditions  of 
repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
On  the  human  side,  therefore,  reconciliation  im- 
plies complete  submission  to  the  will  of  God ;  and 
this  is  to  be  made  in  view  not  only  of  the  conse- 
quences of  unsubmission,  but  also  in  view  of  the 
divine  reconciliation  already  wrought  (see  2  Cor. 
6:11,  20,  21 ;  comp.  Heb.  10:81 ;  1  John  4:19). 

Literature. — Watson,  Inxtitnin^  vol.  ii,  p.  116, 
sq. ;  Reynold,  Chi  BecoticilicUion;  Pope,  Comp.  of 
Christ,  TheoL,  Index.— E.  McC. 

RECORD.    See  Glossary. 

RECORDER  (Heb.  "^"^f?,  max-heer'^  remem- 
berer\  a  state  officer  of  high  rank  among  the  Jews. 
Among  the  several  new  posts  created  by  David 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  the  "  recorder  " 
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(2  Sam.  8:16;  20:24  ;  1  Kings  4:3;  2  Kings  18:18, 
37 ;  2  Cliron.  34:8 ;  Isa.  86:3,  22).  The  recorder 
had  to  keep  the  annals  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his 
oflSce  was  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  **  chan- 
cellor" (q.  v.).  The  latter  (A.  V.  "  Pcribe")  had 
to  draw  up  the  public  documents ;  the  recorder 
had  to  keep  them,  and  incorporate  them  in  the 
connected  history  of  the  nation.  Both  of  these 
offices  are  met  with  throughout  the  East,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Asia  (Delitzsch,  Com.^  on  Isa.  i,  pp.  7,  8). 

RED.    See  Color. 

RED  HEIFER.  See  SACRincKs,  Umcleanness. 

RED  SEA  (Heb.  tjlO,  soof;  once.  Num.  21:14, 
STS^O,  too-faw^;  Gr.  'EpvOp^^  er'Oo-thrah\  Acts 
7:36;  Heb.  11:29).  The  special  designation  in 
Hebrew  is  "theseaof  Suph"(Exod.  10:19;  13:18; 
15:4,  22;  28:31;  Num.  14:25;  21:4),  meaning 
"  weedy,"  "  the  weedy  sea ;"  possibly  suggestive 
of  the  papyrus.  Whether  the  name  Red  is  taken 
from  the  name  Edom,  signifying  **red,"  a  terri- 
tory lying  on  the  northeast  arm  of  the  sea,  or 
from  the  red  mountains  on  the  western  shore,  or 
from  the  red  appearance  of  the  water  caused 
by  the  zoophytes  existing  therein,  is  a  question. 
Dean  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine)  says:  "The 
appellation  *  Red  Sea,'  as  applied  distinctly  to  the 
two  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabar,  is  comparatively 
modem.  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  them 
only  as  continuations  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Erythrsean,  or  Red  Sea, 
was  given  at  a  time  when  the  two  gulfs  were 
known  to  the  Hebrews  only  by  the  name  of  the 
*Sea  of  Weeds,'  and  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
the  bays  of  Arabia  and  Elath.  This  in  itself 
makes  it  probable  that  the  term  *  red '  was  derived 
from  the  corals  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  makes 
it  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  from  Edom ; 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  as  is  well  known,  hardly 
reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  *  As  we 
emerged  from  the  mouth  of  a  small  defile,'  writes 
the  late  Captain  Newbold,  in  describing  his  visit 
to  the  mountains  of  Nakus,  near  Tor,  '  the  waters 
of  this  sacred  gulf  burst  upon  our  view ;  the  sur- 
face marked  with  annular,  crescent-shaped  and 
irregular  blotches  of  a  purplish  red,  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  were  curiously 
contrasted  with  the  beautiful  aqua-marina  of  the 
water  lying  over  the  white  coral  reefs.  This  red 
color  I  ascertained  to  be  caused  by  the  subjacent 
red  sandstone  and  reddish  coral  reefs.  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
Handel,  and  also  near  Suez,  particularly  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water  at  a  small  angle ' " 
{Journal  of  R*>yal  Asiatic  Society). 

This  accurate  description  is  decisive  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name,  though  Captain  Newbold  draws 
no  such  inference.  The  Hebrew  word  Boof^  though 
used  commonly  for  "flags,"  or  "rushes,"  could 
by  an  easy  change  be  applied  to  any  aqueous 
vegetation. 

The  Red  Sea  separates  Asia  from  Africa,  run- 
ning along  the  west  coast  of  Arabia  for  about 
one  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  reaching  from 
the  Straits  of  Bdb  el-Mandeb  to  the  modern  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.    The  northern  part  is  di- 1 


vided  into  two  gulfs;  the  westernmost  gulf  being 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  twenty-one  miles.  It  was  across  this 
gulf  that  the  people  of  Israel  made  their  escape. 
It  is  called  now  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  eastem 
arm  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles  long  and  fifteen  miles  wide. 
The  deepest  soundings  are  over  six  thousand  feet, 
and  precipitous  mountains  rise  from  its  shores, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  si  x  thousand  feet.  The 
sea  is  called  by  the  Hebrews  Yatn-mitsraink,  or 
"the  Egyptian  sea"  (Isa.  11:15),  or  "the  sea" 
(Exod.  14:2,  9, 16,21,28;  Josh.  24:6,7;  Isa.  10:26). 

The  place  of  the  crossing  of  Israel  is  a  matter 
of  question,  the  most  probable  point  and  the  best 
attested  being  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  is 
thought  to  have  extended  at  least  fifty  miles  far 
ther  north  then  tliun  at  the  present  time  (Exod. 
14:16;  Num.  33:8;  Deut.  11:4;  Josh.  2:10;  Judg. 
11:16;  2  Sum.  22:16;  Nch.  9:9-1 1 ;  Psa.  66:6;  Isa. 
10:26 ;  Acts  7:36). 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  if  we 
pass  by  the  prehistoric  Phopnicians,  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  "Sesostris  (Rameses  II)  was  the 
first  who,  passing  th9  Arabian  gulf  in  a  fleet  of 
long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  bordering  the  Erythrsean 
Sea."  "  Three  centuries  later  Solomon's  navy  was 
built  *  in  Eziongcber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Yam  Siiph),  in  the  land  of 
Edom'  (1  Kings  9:26).  It  is  possible  that  the 
sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Ezion- 
gcber is  now  dry  land.  Jel.oshaphat  also  *made 
ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir*for  gold:  but 
they  went  not,  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
gcber '  (22:48).  The  scene  of  this  wreck  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Edh-Dhahab.  The  fashion  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  of  the  Phcenician 
ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown.  From  Pliny  we 
learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus,  and  like  the 
boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  stiitcment  was  in  some 
measure  correct.  The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed 
for  many  centuries  the  most  important  sea  trade 
of  the  East,  contained  ports  of  celebrity.  Of 
these  Elath  and  Eziongcber  alone  appear  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bible"  (Smith,  Bib.  Dict.^  s.  v.). 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.    See  Exodus. 

REDEEM.    See  Redeemer,  Redemption. 

REDEEMED.  The  children  of  Israel  are 
called  "the  redeemed  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  35:9; 
51:11;  62:12),  as  being  emancipated  from  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  with  further  reference  to 
spiritual  deliverance  from  the  bondage'  of  sin.  See 
Redeemer;  Redemption. 

REDEEMER  (Heb.  ^^^,  go-ale',  the  neareftt 
kifisman).  According  to  the  custom  of  retribu- 
tion, it  fell  to  the  nearest  kinsman  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  a  slain  relative ;  to  protect  the  life  and 
property  of  a  relative.  This  obligation  was  called 
by  the  Israelites  redeeming^  and  the  man  who  was' 
bound  to  fulfill  it  a  redeemer.  The  law  and  duty 
of  the  redeemer  is  assumed  by  Mosca  as  a  matter 
of  tradition,  and  brought  under  theocratic  prin- 
ciple. As  redeemers  are  reckoned  full  brothers, 
next  to  them  the  father^s  brothers,  then  full  cous- 
ins, finally  the  other  blood  relatives  of  the  clan 
(Lev.  26:48,  sq.).    The  Hebrews  being  an  agri- 
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cultural  people,  the  chief  function  of  the  redeemer 
{go-ale')  was  to  "  redeem  "  the  land  that  had  been 
sold  by  a  brother  in  distress.  When  the  nation 
came  into  bondage  it  needed  a  redeemer  through 
the  ^*  redemption  "  of  the  lands  to  be  secured,  and 
they  looked  to  Jehovah  to  become  their  go-M. 
Thus  the  exile  gave  a  force  and  a  meaning  to  the 
term  more  striking  than  it  could  have  had  before. 
Of  thirty-three  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  go-ale'  is  applied  to  God,  nineteen  occur  in 
Isaiah,  and  in  that  part  of  the  complication  which 
deals  with  conditions  existing  in  the  Babvlonian 
exile  (Isa.  48:20;  52:9;  62:12;  Psa.  107:2).  In 
spiritualizing  the  term  go-aWy  Isaiah  (49:26 ;  comp. 
Psa.  19:14).places  it  on  a  par  with  "  saviour,"  See 
Kinsman  ;  Redemption. 

REDEMPTION  (Heb.  ?TTB,  paw-daw^  to 
tever\  The  thoughts  constantly  impressed  upon 
the  Israelites  were,  that  they  were  a  people  be- 
longing to  Jehovah,  that  he  had  redeemed  (i.  e., 
severed  them  from  bondage),  and  that  Canaan, 
with  all  it  might  produce,  was  the  gift  of  God,  the 
Israelites  using  it  as  a  botmty  from  Jehovah. 
Therefore  all  Israel  owed  service  to  God,  and  were, 
in  spirit  at  least,  to  be  priests  unto  the  Most 
High.  But  Levi  and  his  descendants  being  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  all  others 
were  to  be  redeemed  in  the  person  of  the  first- 
born both  of  man  and  beast.  The  firstborn  sons, 
so  far  as  the  mothers  were  concerned,  were  pre- 
sented, on  the  fortieth  day  after  their  birth,  to  the 
Lord,  and  redeemed  for  five  shekels  (Num.  18:16  ; 
comp.  Exod.  18:15;  Luke  2:27).  The  firstlings 
of  oxen,  sheep,  aud  goats  were  to  be  brought  to 
the  sanctuary  within  a  year,  dating  from  the 
eighth  day  after  their  birth,  and  sacrificed  (Num. 
18:17,  sq. ;  see  Sacrifices).  The  firstborn  of  an 
ass,  an  unclean  animal,  was  required  by  the  original 
prescription  (Exod.  13:12,  sq. ;  84:20)  to  be  re- 
deemed with  a  lamb,  and  if  not  redeemed,  put  to 
death ;  later,  the  law  provided  that  it  was  to  be 
redeemed  with  money,  the  amount  being  according 
to  the  priest's  valuation,  with  a  fifth  part  added 
(Lev.  27:27;  Num.  18:15).  With  regard  to  the 
products  of  the  soil,  the  best  of  the  firstlings  were 
sacred  to  Jehovah,  as  the  Lord  of  the  soil  (Exod. 
23:19),  and  were  given  to  the  priest  to  present  to 
Jehovah.  In  addition  to  individual  offerings,  the 
congregation  as  a  body  were  required  annually  to 
offer  to  the  Lord,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessing  of  the  harvest,  a  firstling  sheaf  at  the 
Passover  (q.  v.).  These  were  not  to  be  burned, 
but  given  to  the  priests  for  their  use,  with  the 
proviso  that  only  those  who  were  ceremonially 
clean  could  eat  thereof.  The  amount  of  offerings 
of  this  kind  was  not  specified  by  the  law,  but  it 
was  left  to  each  individual^  discretion.  See  Tithes. 

REDEMPTION  (Gr.  airoUTpuotc,  ap-ol-oo^- 
trO'siSy  a  loosing  away;  ^vrpuaic^  loo'4ro-8i»y  a 
loosing^  particularly  by  paying  a  price ;  for  other 
terms,  see  Strong's  Concordance)^  a  comprehensive 
term  employed  in  theology  with  reference  to  the 
special  intervention  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  Its  meaning  centers  in  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ  as  the  price  paid  for  human  redemption, 
and  on  account  of  which  Christ  is  called  the  Re- 
deemer.   But  along  with  this  are  other  concep- 


tions relating  to  the  necessity  for  redemption* 
also  the  various  stages  and  measures  in  the  re- 
demptive economy  and  the  effects  of  God's  gra- 
cious work. 

1.  Christ  is  man's  Redeemer ;  but  as  such  he  is 
divinely  appointed.  The  redemption  he  wrought 
manifests  not  only  the  love  of  the  Son,  but  also 
that  of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  also  active 
in  the  administration  of  redemption.  The  Trinity 
is  a  redemptional  Trinity  (see  Rom.  5:8;  John 
3:16;  Matt.  28:19).  Still,  for  the  reason  above 
named,  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Redeemer  of  rnaa 
kind  (see  Rom.  8:24;  Gal.  3:18;  Eph.  1:7 ;  1  Pet 
1:18,  19;  1  Cor.  1:30;  comp.  Matt.  20:28;  / 
Tim.  2:6). 

2.  Redemption  implies  antecedent  bondagi 
Thus  the  word  i-efers  primarily  to  man*s  subjectioo 
to  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin  (see  Gal.  3:18; 
1  Cor.  15:56).  Also  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the 
bondage  of  Satan  as  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  to  the  bondage  of  death  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  (see  Acts  26:18;  Heb.  2:14,  15). 
Redemption  from  this  bondage,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  both 
universal  and  limited.  It  is  universal  in  the  sense 
that  its  advantages  are  freely  offered  to  all.  It  is 
limited  in  the  sense  that  it  is  effectual  only  with 
respect  to  those  who  meet  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion announced  in  the  Gospel.  For  such  it  is 
effectual  in  that  they  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  power  to  lead  a  new  and  holy  life.  Satan  is 
no  longer  their  captor,  and  death  has  lost  its  sting 
and  terror.  They  look  forward  also  "  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  body"  (see  Heb.  2:9;  Acts  8:19; 
Eph.  1:7;  Acts  26:18;  2  Tim.  2:26;  1  Cor.  15:55- 
57;  Rom.  8:15-28).  See  Incarnation,  Atoni- 
MENT,  Resurrection. 

Literature. — Pope,  Comp.  Christ.  Theol.  (see 
Index);  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ.  Dogm,  (Index); 
Edwards,  Hist,  of  Redemption  ;  Muller,  Doctrine  of 
Sin.-^E,  McC. 

REED.  Figrarative.  *'A  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind  "  (Matt.  1 1:7 ;  Luke  7:24)  is  a  symbol  of 
a  fickle  person ;  **  A  bruised  reed  and  a  smoking 
wick**  (flax;  Isa.  42:3;  Matt.  12:20)  represent 
those  who  are  spiritually  miserable  and  helpless. 
A  forceful  figure  is  used  by  the  prophet  An i jab 
(1  Kings  14:15),  *Uhe  Lord  shall  smite  Israel,  as 
a  reed  is  shaken  in  the  water,*'  meaning  that  as 
the  reeds  are  swept  by  the  raging  ci^rrent,  so  shall 
Israel  be  helpless  before  the  judgments  of  God. 
"  A  broken  reed  "  (Isa.  36:6),  or  "a  staff  of  reed  '* 
(Ezek.  29:6),  represents  an  uncertain  support, 
since  it  is  liable  to  break  when  one  leans  on  it, 
and  its  jagged  edges  pierce  the  shoulder  of  the 
man  who  grasps  it.    See  Vkgktable  Kingdom. 

SEED,  a  measure  of  length.  See  Mktroloot, 
I  (6). 

REELAIAH  (Heb.  ?TOy^,  reh-ay-law-yaw', 
made  to  tremble)^  one  of  the  "  children  of  the  prov- 
ince'* who  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  2:2),  B.  C.  about  5'36.  In  Neh.  7:7 
his  name  is  given  as  Raamiah. 

REFINE,  BEFINEB  (Heb.  pj5T,  zaw-kak'^ 
to  strain^  clarify  ;  S^?^,  Uaxo-rafy  to  fv*e).  Re- 
fining in  Scripture  was  of  liquids  and  metals,  and 
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the  processes  were  quite  different  In  respect  to 
liquids  the  primary  idea  was  that  of  straining  or 
filtering,  the  word  for  which  was  xaw-kak';  but  in 
respect  to  metals  it  was  that  of  melting,  and  for 
this  the  word  was  Uaw-raf.  But  the  first  word 
also,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  be  used  of  gold  or 
other  metals  to  denote  their  refined  or  pure  state 
(1  Chron.  28:18;  29;4).  The  refiner's  art  was  es- 
sential to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  metal 
to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat  and  by 
the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  (Isa.  1:26)  or 
lead  (Jer.  6:29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the 
dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadulter- 
ated metal.  The  instruments  required  by  the  re- 
finer were  a  crucible  or  furnace  and  a  bellows  or 
blow  pipe.  The  workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai. 
8:3);  he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the 
process  and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper 
moment.  The  Egyptians  carried  the  working  of 
metals  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
their  knowledge  of  these  arts  from  this  source, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  the  art  of  working 
in  copper  and  iron  was  known  before  the  flood 
(Gen.  4:22). 

Fignirative.  The  Bible  notices  of  refining 
are  chiefly  of  a  figurative  nature:  Of  the  correct- 
ive judgments  of  God  (Isa.  1:25;  48:10;  Jer.  9:7; 
Zech.  13:9;  Mai.  3:2,  3);  th#  purity  of  God's  word 
(Psa.  18:80,  A.  V.  "tried;"  119:140);  failure  of 
means  to  effect  an  end  is  graphically  depicted  in 
Jer.  6:29,  "The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is 
consumed  of  the  fire;  the  founder  mcltcth  in 
vain :  for  the  wicked  are  not  plucked  away." 

REFORMATION  (Gr.  SiSpduoic,  dee-or'-Ow- 
«i»,  a  making  straight^  Heb.  9:10).  "The  times  of 
perfecting  things,  by  a  change  of  external  forms 
into  vital  and  spiritual  worship,  referring  to  the 
timesofthe  Messiah." 

REFUOE,  CITIES  OF.  These  were  six  in 
number  (Num.,  ch.  36):  Eadesh,  in  Naphtali; 
Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim;  Hebron,  in  Judah 
— these  were  west  of  Jordan.  Grolan,  in  Bashan ; 
Ramoth-gilead,  in  Gad;  Bezer,  in  Reuben — east 
of  Jordan.    See  Glossary. 

REFUGE,  CITY  OF.    See  Cities  of  Ref- 

UOB. 

REFUSE.  1.  The  refuse  of  cattle,  etc. 
(1  Sam.  16:9,  Heb.  ^?'J,  mavh^as^  to  toasie\  were 
those  that  were  diseased,  or  otherwise  undesirable. 

2.  "  The  refuse  of  the  wheat "  (Amos  8:6,  Heb. 
iM,  map-pawl')  was  the  waste,  the  chaff,  which 
was  sold  to  the  poor  by  their  rich  oppressors. 

3,  Maw-oc€^  (Heb.  Cb^p,  to  run^  as  a  sore,  and 
so  aversion,  contempt,  Lam.  3:46).  See  Glos- 
sary. 

RE^OEM  (Heb.  DJ*!,  reh'-gem,  stone  heap),  the 
first  named  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  2:47), 
B.  C.  after  1210. 

RE'GEM-ME'LECH  (Heb.  "^p  t3an,  reh'- 
gem  meh'-lek,  king^s  heap),  the  name  of  a  person 
sent  with  Sharezer  to  the  house  of  Gfod  to  pray 


before  the  Lord  (Zech.  7:2),  B.  C.  618.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  "  house  of  God ''  (Beth- 
el) should  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which 
would  then  read,  "  Then  Bethel  (i.  e.,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place)  sent  Sharezer  and  Regem- 
melech  and  his  men  to  entreat  the  face  of  Jehovah  " 
(Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Com,,  in  loc). 

REGENERATION  (Gr.  nakiyyeveaia,  pal- 
ing-ghen-es-ee'-ali,  a  being  bom  again),  the  spirit- 
ual change  wrought  in  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  he  becomes  the  possessor  of  a  new  life.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  justification,  because 
justification  is  a  change  in  our  relationship  to  Grod, 
while  regeneration  is  a  change  in  our  moral  and 
spiritual  nature.  The  necessity,  in  the  one  case, 
is  in  the  fact  of  guilt;  in  the  other,  depravity. 
They  coincide  in  point  of  time  and  are  alike  in- 
stantaneous, and  thus  are  both  covered  by  the 
general  term  conversion,  as  that  term  is  popularly 
and  loosely  applied  (see  Conversion).  Still  they 
are  distinct  in  that  the  one  is  the  removal  of  guilt 
by  divine  forgiveness,  and  the  other  is  the  change 
from  the  state  of  depravity,  or  spiritual  death,  to 
that  of  spiritual  life.  Regeneration  is  also  to  be 
distinguished  from  sanctitication,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  the  work  of  God  in  developing  the  new 
life  and  bringing  it  to  perfection,  while  the  former 
is  the  beginning  of  that  life.    See  Sanctifica- 

TION. 

Regeneration  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures 
principally  by  such  terras  as  "bom  again,"  "born 
of  God,"  "  born  of  the  Spirit"  (see  John  8:3-18 ; 
1  John  8:9;  4:7;  6:1;  1  Pet.  1:28).  There  are 
also  other  forms  of  expression  of  deep  significance 
with  reference  to  the  same  great  fact  (see  £zek. 
36:26,  26 ;  Eph.  4:22-24 ;  2  Cor.  6:17 ;  Col.  8:9, 10). 

The  work  of  regeneration  is  specially  ascribed 
in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  John  8: 
6-8;  Tit.  8:5).  This  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  special  revelation  in  representing 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the  economy  of  salva^ 
tion.    See  Holy  Ghost. 

Regeneration  by  baptism,  or  baptismal  regenera* 
tion,  has  been  a  widely  prevalent  error.  This  iA 
due  in  part  to  an  improper  use  of  the  term.  A 
proselyte  from  heathenism  to  the  Jewish  religion 
was  said  to  be  "  born  again."  A  corresponding 
use  of  the  term  crept  into  the  early  Christian 
Church.  Those  who  received  baptism,  the  initia- 
tory rite  of  church  membership,  were  said  to  be 
regenerated ;  but  this  was  probably  without  any 
intention  of  denying  the  deeper  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  was  only  a  loose  and  improper  way  of 
indicating  the  change  in  a  man's  external  relation- 
ship. And  it  is  proper  to  say  that  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  baptismal  regeneration  in  the 
Church  of  England  still  use  the  term  in  this  sense, 
and  make  a  distinction  between  regeneration  as 
effected  by  baptism  and  the  great  work  of  spirit- 
ual renewal.  But  the  error  has  its  broader  basis 
in  an  unscriptural  idea  of  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  sacraments.  And  thus  it  is  held 
not  only  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  by  Luther- 
ans  and  many  in  the  Church  of  England.  See  Sao- 
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New  Birth;  Delitzsch,  ^lA/ico/ AycAofc^;  Wes- 
ley,  Sermonsy  xviii,  xix. — R  McC. 

REGION  BOUND  ABOUT,  THE  (Gr. 
irepixt^poQ,  per-ikh'-o-roBy  lying  round  aboiU).  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  by  the  LXX  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  word  haC'Ciccar 
(literally  **  the  round  "),  which  seems,  in  its  earliest 
occurrence,  to  denote  the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultiva- 
tion in  which  stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
rest  of  the  five"  cities  of  the  Ciccar  "  (Gen.  18:10- 
12;  19:17,  25,  28,  29;  Deut.  84:3).  In  Matt.  3:5, 
and  Luke  8:8,  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourish- 
ing region  which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho 
and  its  dependencies  in  the  Jordan  valley,  inclosed 
in  an  amphitheater  of  the  hills  of  Quaraniana,  a 
densely  populated  region,  and  important  enough 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section  of  Palestine. 
It  18  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Grennesaret, 
which  has  similarities  to  that  of  Jericho,  being 
inclosed  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  hills  of  Hat- 
tin,  bounded  in  front  by  the  lake,  as  the  others 
were  by  the  Jordan,  and  also  thickly  populated 
(Matt  14:85 ;  Mark  6:56 ;  Luke  6:87 ;  7:17)  (Smith, 
8.  v.). 

REGISTER.    See  Gekkaloot. 

REHABI'AH  (Heb.  !^:?nn,  rtkh-ab-yaw^  or 
^rr^rn,  rekh^-yaw'^hoo,  enlarged  by  Jehovah)^ 
the  only  son  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Moses  (1  Chron. 
28:17;  24:21;  26:25),  B.  C.  after  1250. 

RE^OB  (Heb.  in*n,  rekh-obe',  width). 

1.  The  father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
whom  David  smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  8:8, 
12),  B.  C.  before  986. 

2.  A  Levite  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
minh  (Neh.  10:11),  B.  C.  445. 

3.  A  city  on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine, 
marking  the  limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  spies 
in  that  direction  (Num.  13:21;  "  Beth-Rehob '*  in 
2  Sam.  10:6,  8).  It  was  probably  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  the  modern  Tell  el-Kad'hy  (Judg.  18:28). 

4.  A  town  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh.  19:28),  close 
to  Sidon. 

5.  Another  town  in  Asher  (Josh.  19:30).  One 
of  these  two  towns  was  assigned  to  the  Gcrshon- 
ite  Levites  (Josh.  21:31 ;  1  Chron.  6:75),  and  was 
not  possessed  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  1:31). 

REHOBO^AM  (Heb.  Ornnn,  re/rA-oA-awm', 
entarger  ofthepeo^e). 

1.  Family.  The  son  of  Solomon  by  the 
Ammonite  princess,  Naarauh  (1  Kings  14:21,  81). 
He  was  bom  B.  0.  about  975. 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  Aooattion.  Re- 
hoboam  selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his 
coronation,  probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to 
the  £phrnimite8,  who  were  always  dissatisfied  with 
their  inferior  position  in  the  confederation  of  the 
tribes  (1  Kings  12:1 ;  2  Chron.  10:1),  B.  C.  a1>out 
934.  (2)  Intnrreotion.  The  people  demanded  a 
remission  of  the  severe  burdens  imposed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  Rehoboam  promised  them  an  answer  in 
three  days,  during  which  time  he  consulted  first 
his  father^s  counselors,  and  then  the  young  men 
"that  were  grown  up  with  him,  and  which  stood 
before  him."  Rejecting  the  advice  of  the  elders 
to  conciliate  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic  bravado 


of  his  contemporaries.  Thereupon  rose  the  for- 
midable song  of  insurrection,  heard  once  before 
when  the  tribes  quarreled  after  David^s  return 
from  the  war  with  Absalom.  Relioboam  sent 
Adoram  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  th«m ;  whereupon  the  king 
and  his  attendants  fled  to  Jerusalem.  On  Reho- 
boam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assembled  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  from  the 
two  faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the 
hope  of  reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition, 
however,  was  forbidden  by  the  prophet  Shemaiuh 
(1  Kings  12:1-24);  still  during  Rehoboam*8  life- 
time peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chron.  12:15;  1  Kings  14: 
30).  (3)  Seign.  Rehoboam  now  occupied  him- 
self in  strengthening  the  territories  which  re- 
mained to  him  by  building  a  number  of  fortresses 
(2  Chron.  1 1 :6-10).  The  pure  worship  of  God  was 
maintained  in  Judah.  But  Rehoboam  did  not 
check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abominations 
into  his  capital ;  the  lascivious  worship  of  Asto- 
reth  was  allowed  to  exist,  "  images  "  were  set  up, 
and  the  worst  immoralities  were  tolerated  (1  Kings 
14:22-24;  2  Chron.  12:1).  (4)  Egyptian  inva- 
tion.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam^s  reign  the 
country  waA  invaded  by  Egyptians  and  other  Afri- 
can nations,  under  Shishak,  numbering  twelve  hun- 
dred chariots,  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  infantry.  The  fortresses  about  Jerusalem 
and  that  city  itself  were  taken,  and  Rehoboam . 
purchased  a  peace  by  delivering  up  the  temple 
treasures.  After  this  great  humiliation  the  moral 
condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved 
(2  Chron.  12:12),  and  the  rest  of  Rehoboam*s  life 
to  have  been  unmarked  by  any  events  of  impor- 
tance. Ho  died  B.  C.  918,  after  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years,  having  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  934, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one  (1  Kings  14:21 ;  2  Chron. 
12:13).  He  had  eighteen  wives,  sixty  concubines, 
twenty-eight  sons,  and  sixty  daughters.  Of  all 
his  wives  Maachah  was  his  favorite,  and  to  her 
son  Abijah  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  (2  Chron. 
11:18-22). 

REH030TH  (Heb.  r^-'n^,  rekh-o-bdih',  broad 
places)^  one  of  the  four  cities  founded  by  As^shur 
(Gen.  10:11,  12),  the  others  being  Nineveh,  Caleb, 
and  Resen.  It  is  thought  that  Rehoboth  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  part  of  the  great  city  of  Nineveh. 

1.  The  City.  "  The  name  of  Rahaheh  is  still 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient 
Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western 
and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  KJiobSLr.  Both  are  said  to  contain  extensive 
ancient  remains.  That  on  the  eastern  bank  bears 
the  aflix  of  mnlik  or  royal,  and  this  Bunsen  (Bibel- 
werk)  and  Kalisch  (Oenen*,  261)  propose  as  the 
representative  of  Rehoboth.  Its  distance  from 
KalaJi'SJurghcU  and  NimrM  (nearly  two  hundred 
miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  this  identification. 
Sir  If.  Rawlinson  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Kalah."  There  is  doubt 
in  regard  to  its  identification.  Probably  the 
words  **  rehoboth  ir  "  are  to  be  translated  as  it  is 
in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  \\ 
"  the  streets  of  the  city,"  i.  e.,  of  Nineveh, 
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2.  The  WelL  "  The  third  of  the  series  of  wells 
dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  26:22).  The  position  of  Gerar 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems 
to  have  lain  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and 
nearly  due  east  of  Beershebn.  A  Wady  Rithaibehy 
containing  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  large  well,  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Khan  en-Nukld  to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is 
entered  on  the  South.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bir  at-ScbOy  and  more  than  that  distance 
south  of  the  most  pmbable  situation  of  Gerar.  It 
therefore  seems  unsafe,  without  further  proof,  to 
identify  it  with  Rehoboth." 

3.  By  the  River.  The  city  of  a  certain  Saul, 
or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen.  86: 
87 ;  1  Chron.  1:48).  It  lay  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  between  Circesium  and  Anah,  the 
site  now  called  er-Rahabeh. 

BE^HUM  (Heb.  On^,  relhoom^  compassion' 
ate), 

1.  One  of  the  "children  of  the  province"  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
2:2),  B.  C.  about  536.  In  Nch.  7:7  he  is  called 
Nehum, 

2.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  Persia,  perhaps  a 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria, 
who  united  with  Shimsliui  in  writing  a  letter  to 
Artaxerxes  which  influenced  him  against  the  Jews 
(Ezra  4:8,  9,  17,  23),  B.  C.  465. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  who  repaired  part  3f 
the  wnll  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  3: 
17),  B.  C.  446. 

4.  One  of  the  *'  ihief  of  the  people  "  who  signed 
with  Nehemiah  the  covenant  to  serve  Jehovah 
(Xch.  10:25),  B.  C.  445.      * 

5.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Zerub- 
babel at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding  (Xeh. 
12:3). 

RE^  (Heb.  T!?,  rat/-ee'J'riendli/),one  of  David's 
friends  who  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Adoni- 
jah  (I  Kings  1:8),  B.  C.  900. 

REINS.  1.  "Reins"  is  once  (Isa.  11:5)  the 
rendering  of  the  Heb.yyH^  (khaw-lawtn^yStrenffth, 
elsewhere  "  loins  "  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  for  the  kidneys  (q.  v.),  when  they 
are  used  figuratively. 

RE'^KEM  (Heb.  Cg'n,  reh'-iem,  varUgati<m). 

1.  One  of  the  five  Midianito  kings  slain  by  the 
Israelites  along  with  Balaam  (Xum.  81:8;  Josh. 
13:21),  B.  C.  1170. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of 
Shammai  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2:43, 
44),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chron.  7:16).  The 
name  is  sometimes  given  as  Jiakem, 

RELEASE  (Heb.  t2?*9,  nhaw-mai',  to  let  alone; 
Gr.  arroXdw,  ap-ol-oo'-o^  to  reUaite). 

1,  The  Sabbatic  year  (see  Festivals)  was  also 
called  "the  year  of  release"  (Deut.  31:10),  be- 
cause Moses  commanded  that  during  that  year  the 
poor  were  not  to  be  oppressed.  The  specific  com- 
mand was:  "Every  creditor  that  lendeth  ought 
unto  his  neighbor  shall  release  it;  he  shall  not  exact 
It  of  his  neighbor,  or  of  his  brother,  because  it  is 


called  the  Lord's  release"  (16:1,  2,3,  9).  The 
Hebrew  term  does  not  signify  a  remission  of 
the  debt,  the  relinquishing  of  all  claim  for  pay- 
ment, but  simply  the  lengthening  of  the  term,  not 
pressing  for  payment  In  Exod.  23:11  it  is  said 
of  the  land,  "  But  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let 
it  rest  (Heb.  shaw-mat^  and  lie  still,"  etc.  This 
does  not  mean  an  entire  renunciation  of  the  field 
or  possession ;  so  in  the  case  of  debt  it  does  not 
imply  an  absolute  relinquishment  of  what  has 
been  lent,  but  simply  leaving  it,  L  e.,  not  pressing 
for  it  during  this  year. 

2.  It  is  related  (Esth.  2:18)  that  when  Ahasuerus 
took  Esther  to  wife  that  he  "  made  a  release  (Heb. 
STHJIjI,  haiv-aw-kliavo'^  quiei)  to  the  provinces." 
The  exact  nature  of  this  quiet  is  not  known,  but 
the  LXX  and  Chaldee  understand  it  as  immunity 
from  taxes. 

3.  A  custom  which  prevailed  of  allowing  some 
prominent  criminal  to  go  free  at  the  Passover 
(Matt.  27:16;  Luke  23:17;  Jolm  18:39).  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  prevailed  among  the  Jews  before  they 
were  subject  to  the  Romans,  for  Pilate  said,  **  Ye 
have  a  custom."  Perhaps^  it  was  memorial  of  the 
great  national  deliverance'  which  was  celebrated 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  Romans,  who 
prided  themselves  in  respecting  the  usages  of 
conquered  people,  had  fallen  in  with  the  cus- 
tom. 

RELIQION,  a  term,  when  viewed  etymological- 
ly,  of  uncertain  derivation.  Cicero  refers  it  to  re- 
ligere^  to  read  over  again,  to  consider,  and  thus 
regards  it  as  meaning  attention  to  divine  things. 
Lactantius  and  Augustine  derive  the  word  from 
religare^  to  bind  back,  and  thus  representing  re- 
ligion as  the  ground  of  obligation.  The  word  thus 
translated  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  occurs 
but  three  times,  is  HpijaKi-ia  (thrace-ki'-ah^  and  it 
means  outward  religious  service  (see  Acts  26:5 ; 
James  1:26,  27).  In  philosophical,  as  well  as  in 
common  use,  the  word  has  a  variety  of  meanings, 
e.  g.,  Schleiermacher  defines  religion  as  "  the  feel- 
ing of  absolute  dependence;"  Kant,  "the  observ- 
ance of  moral  law  as  a  divine  institution ;"  Fichte, 
**  Faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe."  In 
general  it  refei-s  to  any  system  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, as  the  religion  of  the  Jews  or  of  pagan  na- 
tions, or  of  Christians.  In  the  popular  language 
of  believers  in  Christianity  it  means  especially  and 
almost  exclusively  the  Christian  religion.  The 
term  calls  attention  to  the  all-importaint  fact  that 
man  is  a  religious  being.  There  is  that  in  his 
nature  which  prompts  him  to  some  sort  of  faith 
and  worship.  With  or  without  special  revelation 
from  God,  he  requires  the  satisfaction  and  conso- 
lation and  guidance  which  come  from  faith  in  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal.  The  limits  of  this  article 
do  not  admit  of  representations  of  the  various 
forms  of  religion  which  have  appenred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  For  these  see.  articles  under 
their  appropriate  heads.  Scientilic  research  and 
comparative  study  in  this  direction,  it  should  be 
said,  did  not  exist  before  the  present  century. 
The  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, their  relative  value  and  importance,  the 
inadetjuacy  of  the  one  and  the  completeness  of  the 
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other  properly  falls  under  the  head  of  theology. 
See  TuiOLOOT. 

LiTKRATURE. — ^F.  Max  MQller,  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Belt ff ion;  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop;  W.  D.Whitney,  On  the  So-called  Science 
of  Religion;  J.  Gardner,  IVie  Religions  of  the 
World;  0.  Pfleiderer,  Die  Rtligion^  ihr  Wesen  und 
ihre  Oenchichte;  James  Freeman  Clarke,  TVn  Oreat 
Religions;  A.  Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion  and  History. — E.  McC. 

RELIGION,  RELIGIOUS.    See  Glossart. 

RELIGIOUS  PROSELYTES.    See  Prose. 

LTTES. 

REMALI'AH  (Heb.  ISTb^^,  remrol-yaw'. 
hoOf  adorned  by  Jehovah)^  the  father  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  16:26,  27,  80, 32, 37 ;  16:1, 
5 ;  2  Chron.  28:6 ;  Isa.  7:1,  4,  6,  9 ;  8:6),  B.  C.  be- 
fore 736. 

RE^METH  (Heb.  n?:*l,  reh'-meih,  height),  a 
city  of  Issachar  (Josh.  1 9:21),  called  in  1  Chron.  6:78 
Ramoth.    See  Rahoth,  2. 

REMIfON  (Josh.  19:7).    See  Rimmon. 

REM'HON-METH'OAR(Josh.  19:18).  See 
Rimmon.  , 

REMTHAN.    See  Gods,  Falsk. 

REND,  RENT  (Heb.  Sy^lIJ,  kaw-rah^  This 
Hebrew  term  is  the  only  one  which  calls  for  special 
notice. 

1.  The  rending  of  one's  clothes  (q.  v.)  as  sign 
of  grief,  and  its  figurative  use ;  thus,  **  Rend  your 
hearts  and  not  your  garment"  (Joel  2:13) signifies 
contrition  of  heart,  and  not  mere  outward  signs  of 
grief. 

2.  The  prophet  in  denouncing  the  people  said 
(4:30),  **  Though  thou  rentest  thy  face  (marg.  eyes) 
with  painting,  in  vain  shalt  thou  make  thyself 
fair."  Allusion  is  made  to  the  Eastern  practice 
of  painting  the  eyes  (q.  v.). 

REPENTANCE  (Gr.  fxerdvota,  met-an'-oy-aJi, 
a  change  of  mind),  in  the  theological  and  ethical 
sense  a  fundamenul  and  thorough  change  in  the 
hearts  of  men  from  sin  and  toward  God.  Like  faith 
it  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  salvation(see 
Faith;  see  Matt.  4:17;  9:13;  Mark  1:18;  2:17; 
Luke  13:3,  6 ;  15:7 ;  Acts  2:38 ;  20:21,  et  al).  It 
is  bound  up  with  faith  and  inseparable  from  it, 
since  without  some  measure  of  faith  no  one  can 
truly  repent,  and  repentance  never  attains  to  its 
deepest  character  till  the  sinner  realizes  through 
saving  faith  how  great  is  the  grace  of  God  against 
whom  he  has  sinned.  On  the  other  hand  there 
can  be  no  saving  faith  without  true  repentance. 
Repentance  contains  as  essential  elements  (1)  a 
genuine  sorrow  toward  God  on  account  of  sin 
(2  Cor.  7:9,  10;  Matt.  6:3,  4;  Psa.  61).  (2)  An 
inward  repugnance  to  sin  necessarily  followed  by 
the  actual  forsaking  of  it  (Matt.  8:8 ;  Acts  26:20; 
Heb.  6:1).  (3)  Humble  self -surrender  to  the  will 
and  service  of  God  (see  Acts  9:6,  as  well  as  Scrip- 
tures above  referred  to).  Repentance,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  different  stages  of  development. 
(1)  In  its  lowest  and  most  imperfect  form  it  may 
arise  from  fear  of  the  consequences  or  penalty  of 
sin.  If  it  goes  no  farther  than  this  it  is  simply 
remorse,  and  must  end  in  despair.    (2)  It  deepens 


in  character  with  the  recognition  of  the  baseness 
of  sin  itself.  But  here  again  it  is  merely  a  burden 
of  soul  from  which  a  man  may  seek  to  free  him- 
self in  vain  till  he  recognizes  the  great  hope  set 
before  him  in  the  Gospel.  (3)  It  becomes  most 
complete  and  powerful  in  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  saving  grace  of  God,  and  thus  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  the  enormity  of  sin  and  the 
depths  of  the  divine  compassion  which  has  been 
operative  in  their  salvation. 

Repentance,  it  is  thus  to  be  seen,  is  the  gift  of 
God  (Acts  6:31 ;  11:18;  Rom.  2:4).  It  is  so  be- 
cause God  has  given  his  word  with  its  revelations 
concerning  sin  and  salvation ;  also  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  impress  the  truth  and  awaken  the  consciences 
of  men  and  lead  them  to  repentance.  But  as  with 
faith  so  with  repentance  it  is  left  with  men  to 
make  for  themselves  the  great  decision. 

LiTSRATDRB. — Works  of  Syst.  Theol.:  Van  Oos- 
terzee,  Pope,  Miley;  Wesley's  Sermons,  vi,  xiv. — 
E.McC.    

REPETITION  (Gr.  paTro7joyiu,^at4ol'Og^ 
eh'-o,  to  stutter,  prate).  Our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matt  6:7)  cautions  us  against  tising 
vain  repeUtiotis  in  prayer.  This  injunction  is  not 
directed  against  simple  repetitions,  which  may 
often  arise  in  the  fervency  of  eametst  prayer,  but 
against  such  repetitions  on  the  ground  of  supposed 
merit.  The  Gentile  nations  were  accustomed  to 
attach  merit  to  much  speaking  in  their  prayers. 
The  Jews  adopted  this  bad  practice  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  one  of  their  maxims  that,  **  He 
that  multiplieth  prayer  shall  be  heard." 

RETHAEL  (Heb.  ^NSn,  refaw-ale',  whom 
God  hecJs\  a  son  of  the  Levite  Shemaiah  of  the 
liouse  of  Obed-edom,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  house  of  God  by  David  (1  Chron. 
26:7X  B.  C.  about  960. 

RETHAH  (Heb.  ra"!,  reh'-fakh,  riches),  a 
son  of  Beriah  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  7: 
26),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

REPHA'IAH(Heb.  5i;S^,  ref-aw-yate",  healed 
by  Jehovah), 

1.  The  sons  of  Rephaiah,  the  sons  of  Amon, 
etc.  (1  Chron.  8:21),  were,  it  is  supposed,  branches 
of  the  family  of  David  whose  descent  or  connec- 
tion with  Zerubbabel  is  for  us  unascertainable. 
Rephaiah  is  probably  the  same  with  Rhesa  (q.  v.), 
mentioned  in  Luke  3:27. 

2.  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sim- 
eon In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  led  the  expedi- 
tion of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Amalekites 
of  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  4:42),  B.  C.  about  716. 

3.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Tola,  and  head  of  a 
family  in  Issachar  (1  Chron.  7:2),  B.  C.  before  1210. 

4.  The  son  of  Binea,  and  eighth  in  descent 
from  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  9:48^ 
B.  C.  long  after  1 000.     He  is  called  Rapha  in  8:87. 

5.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  the  "  ruler  of  the  half 
part  of  Jerusalem."  He  repaired  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  (Neh.  8:9),  B.  C.  446. 

REPH'AIM(Heb.t3''ND'n^  ref-aw^eem',  8trong\ 
a  race  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  14:6  as  dwelling  in 
Ashleroth  Kamaim  (quite  probably  not  the  same 
with  Ashtaroth,  the  residence  of  Og,  Deut  1:4,  et 
al),  and  being  smitten  by  ChedorUomer  and  his 
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allies.  In  Gen.  15:20  they  appear  among  the  na- 
tions to  be  dispossessed  by  Israel.  As  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  Gen.  10:15-18,  they  were  prob- 
ably not  Ganaanites,  but  an  older,  perhaps  abo- 
riginal race.  Their  few  recorded  names  **  have,  as 
Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect,^'  though,  to  be 
sure,  they  may  have  been  Semitized.  They  are 
mentioned  (A.  V.  "giants")  m  Deut.  2:11,  20; 
8:11,  13;  Josh.  12:4;  13:12;  17:15,  with  the 
Perizzites  (Gen.  16:20). 

The  valley  of  Rephaim  (A.  V.  "  valley  of  the 
giants'*)  is  also  mentioned  (Josh.  15:8;  18:16; 
2  Sam.  5:18,  A.  V.  "of  Rephaim;"  so  23:18; 
1  Chron.  11:15;  14:9;  Isa.  17:5).  In  the  expres- 
sion,  "  the  sons  of  the  giant ''  (2  Sam.  21:16,  18), 
'*  bom  to  the  giant  »*  (vers.  20,  22  ^"^^J,  1  Chron. 
20:4, 6,  8,  '^^^JHOi  ^^®  "^e  of  the  article  would  lead 
us  to  make  it  a  common  noun,  **the  giant," 
rather  than  a  proper  name,  "Kapha"  (Ges.,  Heb.- 
(?r.,  §110,  landn.  1). 

Rephaim  is  also  used  of  the  dead  in  Job  26:5 ; 
Psa.  88:10;  Prov.  2:18;  9:18;  21:16;  Isa.  14:9; 
26:14,  19.  The  various  conjectures  by  which  the 
two  meanings  or  two  words  have  been  connected 
are  given  by  Smith  (s.  v.  "  giants  ").  An  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  just  cited  shows  that  Rephaim 
in  this  sense  usually  has  a  notion  of  terror  con- 
nected with  it,  so  that  its  relation  to  t]'^n73  (the 
dead)  may  be  compared  to  that  of  blNO  (the  un- 
seen world),  to  ^ij  (the  grave).  We  might,  there- 
fore, think  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sheol  were 
called  Rephaim  from  an  idea  that  Sheol  was  the 
prison  house  of  "  fallen  spirits,  or  buried  giants  " 
— the  more  as  ^11  the  passages  cited  may  be 
classed  as  poetic;  and  possibly  all  took  the  word 
from  Job  26:5,  wliere  there  seems  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  subterranean  prison  (comp.  2  Pet.  2:4 ; 
Jude  6).  We  might  also  notice  the  conjecture 
that  the  Rephaims  were  troglodytes,  and  thus  came 
to  be  associated  with  the  dead.  On  account  of 
the.  possible  connection  with  Sheol,  and  the  acces- 
sory notion  of  terror,  perhaps  the  best  translation 
is  that  of  the  R.  V.  margin,  "  the  shades."  But  as 
neither  of  these  explanations,  nor,  indeed,  any 
other,  is  susceptible  to  proof,  it  may  be  thought 
safer  to  treat  the  two  meanings  as  belonging  to 
difTerent  words  which  coincide  in  sound,  like  our 
"  see,"  to  behold,  and  "  see,"  a  seat  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority.— W.  H. 

BEPH'AIM,  VALLEY  OP  (Heb.  p??? 
tTNE^I,  ay'-mek  ref-aw-eem^^  valley  of  the  strong^ 
i.  e.,  gianU)  is  first  mentioned  in  Joshua's  descrip- 
tion of  the  northern  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  15:8). 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  between  the 
PhilisUnes  and  David  (2  Sam.  5:17-22 ;  23:15-17  ; 
1  Chron.  14:9,  sq.).  From  1  Chron.  11:15,  16,  it 
seems  clear  that  Rephaim  was  not  very  distant  from 
Bethlehem.  The  valley  was  proverbial  for  its 
crops  of  grain  (Isa.  17:6).  Smith  says  "the  new 
railway  from  Jaffa,  instead  of  being  carried  up 
Ajalon,  turns  south  at  Ramleh  by  the  pass, 
through  the  low  sand  hills  to  Ekron,  and  thence 
runs  up  the  Wady  es  Surar  and  its  continuing 
defile  through  the  Judean  range  on  to  that 
plain  southeast  of   Jerusalem  which    probably 


represents  the  ancient  vale  of  Rephaim.  It  is  the 
way  the  Philistines  used  to  come  up  in  the  days 
of  the  judges  and  of  David."  Porter  says  •*  the 
plain  is  flat  and  fertile,  but  is  shut  in  on  all  sides 
by  rocky  hilltops  and  ridges." 

BEPH^IDDI  (Heb.  B'n^'l,  r€f-ee-deem\  resL 
ing  jjlojces^  9iay9^  re/reshmenU\  a  place  in  the 
Wady  Feiran,  and  the  scene  of  the  miracle  by 
which  Moses  was  able  to  supply  the  people  with 
water.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  stopping 
places  in  the  desert  (Exod.  17:1,  8-16),  also  the 
scene  of  a  battle  with  the  Amalekites  (Num.  24: 
20).  There  is  much  difficulty  in  identifying  this 
place.  Stanley,  Ritter,  and  Stewart  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  the  palm  grove  called  for  a  very  long 
time  the  Valley  of  Paran,  or  Feiran,  is  the  spot. 
Dr.  Robinson  names  the  narrow  gorge  Wady  es- 
Sheikh,  not  far  from  Horeb ;  and  thinks  Horeb  was 
the  name,  not  of  a  single  mountain,  but  a  group. 

There  is  up  In  the  valley  the  Wady  Leja,  a  masr 
of  granite  rock,  twenty  feet  high  and  equally  lon^ 
and  wide,  which,  tradition  says,  is  the  rock  which 
Moses  struck.  Dr.  Durbin  says  of  tiiis,  referring 
to  the  strange  fissures  found  in  the  rock,  "  this 
stone  made  more  impression  on  me  than  any  nat- 
ural object  claiming  to  attest  a  miracle  ever  did 
.  .  .  neither  art  nor  chance  could  have  contrive<! 
the  holes  which  form  the  many  fountains." 

BEPBOACH  (Hebrew  usually  S^f^n,  kher- 
pavf';  Gr.  dveiSoc^  (>n'-i'do9\  a  severe  expression  of 
censure  or  blame,  ***  mine  enemies  reproach  me " 
(Psa.  42:10;  see  Job  19:3,  etc.).  It  is  sometimes 
directed  against  Crod,  and  is  then  often  equivalent 
to  blasphemy  (2  Kings  19:4, 16 ;  Isa.  37:4, 17,  «tc.) 
It  also  is  the  object  of  contempt,  scorn,  derision, 
as  "let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that 
we  be  no  more  a  reproach  "  (Neh.  2:17 ;  comp. 
Psa.  22:6;  79:4;  Jer.  6:10;  24:9,  etc.). 

REPROBATE.  1.  Used  only  once  in  the 
Old  Testament :  "  Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call 
them,  because  the  Lord  hath  rejected  them  "  (Jer. 
6:30,  Heb.  DN^,  maw-as%  to  tpum). 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  "reprobate"  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Gr.  hddiufw^  {ad-ok'-ee-mos^  not 
standing  the  test).  In  Rom.  1:28  the  apostle  says 
of  the  Gentiles  that,  "  even  as  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  etc  The  meaning  of 
reprobate  here  depends  upon  whether  it  is  taken 
in  the  active  sense,  when  it  means  a  blinded  mind, 
one  no  longer  capable  of  judging ;  if  in  the  pas- 
sive sense,  then  reprobate  conveys  the  meaning  of 
rejected.  The  former  is  its  more  probable  sense. 
"Reprobate"  in  2  Cor.  13:5,  6,  7;  2  Tim.  8:8,  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  unapproved.  In  Tit. 
1:16  the  margin  is  "void  of  judgment."  See 
Glossabt. 

REPROOF.    See  Glossary. 

REPUTATION.  1.  This  word  occurs  in 
Eccles.  10:1,  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ^]JJ 
{yatO'kawr'^  valuable,  costly),  and  means  "  held  in 
high  esteem."  Similar  in  meaning  is  the  Gr. 
Ttfuo^  {iim'-ee-os,  of  great  price.  Acts  5:34,  "  Ga- 
maliel, had  in  reputation  among  the  people  "). 

2.  **  Them  which  were  of  reputation "  (Gr.  Jcmb. 
6vvT£Q^  dok-ootif'tes,  GaL  2:2)  are  those  thought  oi^ 
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L  e.t  those  bigblj  esteemed,  looked  up  to,  and  8o 
of  influenc'e. 

3.  ^*  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation  *'  (Phil. 
2:7)  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr.  Kevdu  (km-o'-o)y  to 
emp/y  omU  ulf.    See  Ksnosis. 

i.  "Hold  such  in  repuUtion"  (PhiL  2:29,  Gr. 
hrrifwCt  enf4ee-moSf  valttabU)  is  more  pi-operljr  ren- 
dered in  the  R.  Y.  "  Hold  such  in  honor." 

RE'BEN  (Heb.  IC'l,  reliUen,  a  halter;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sayce,  )iead  of  tJie  fpring\  an  an- 
cient city  of  Assyria  (Gen.  10:12).  Keil  and  De 
litzsch  {Com.^  in  loc.)  think  it  to  have  been  one  of 
a  number  of  towns  forming  the  composite  city 
called  NiNKTKH  (q.  v.).  Sayce  {Higher  Crit.^  etc., 
pp.  150,  152)  suggests  that  Rehoboth  *Ir  means 
**  the  city  boulevards,"  and  that  Resen  stood  mid- 
way between  Nineveh  and  Calah. 

RE'SHEPH  (Heb.  tl9"n,  reh'shef  flame\  a 
son  of  Beriah,  of  the  tribe  of  £phraim  (1  Chron. 
7:25),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

RESPECT  OF  PERSONS  (Heb.  "O?,  naw- 
har^:  Gr.  irpooi^ohfnriu,  pros-o-pol-ape-teh'-o). 
The  Hebrew  verb  means  to  scrutinize,  and  hence 
care  for,  or  reject;  the  Greek  verb  is  derived 
from  two  others  meaning  to  accept  t/ie  face  ;  and 
both  have  the  idea  of  partiality.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  word,  for  God  commanded  that  the  judges 
should  pronounce  judgment  without  respect  of 
persons  (Lev.  19:16;  Deut.  1:17;  16:19).  God  is 
declared  to  have  no  ref»i)ect  of  persons,  I.  e.,  he  is 
impartial  (Acts  10-.^4;  Rom.  2:11 ;  £ph.  6:9;  Col. 
8:25) ;  and  Christians  are  wanted  against  the  same 
(James  2:1,  8,  9;  comp.  Prov.  24:23;  28:21). 

RESTITUTION.  See  Pcnishmknt,  Mosaic 
Law,  2. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST,  the  return 
of  Christ  to  bodily  Ufe  on  the  earth  on  the  third 
day  after  his  death. 

1.  Scripture  Doctrine.  Only  within  recent 
years  have  rationalistic  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  ventured  to  assert  that  the  phrase 
**  raised  from  the  dead  "  does  not  mean  an  actual 
bodily  resurrection,  and  that  it  simply  declares 
that  Christ  as  u  Spirit  did  not  remain  in  hades,  but 
was  raised  to  heaven.  That  this  is  a  most  irra- 
tional interpretation  is  seen  from  the  explicit  dec- 
laration and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures 
upon  this  point.  Likewise  the  **  vision  hypothesis," 
that  Christ  after  his  death  only  appeared  to  his 
disciples  in  a  way  purely  subjective,  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  neither  can  it  be,  as  we  shall  sec, 
sustained  upon  grounds  of  reason.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  is  set  before  us  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment as  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his  phjrsical 
life,  the  reunion  of  his  spirit  with  his  body,  and 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  material  limitations,  in 
which  he  had  previously  confined  his  life,  were  set 
aside.  The  resurrection  was  the  beginning  of  the 
glorification.  It  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  his  death,  counting  according  to 
custom,  for  days  parts  of  days  (comp.  Matt  16:21 ; 
Luke  24:1). 

The  body  in  which  the  disciples  saw  the  risen 
Lord  was  real,  that  in  which  they  had  seen  him 
living,  and  that  which  had  died  (see  Luke  24:39 ; 
John  20:24-29).    And  yet,  as  is  manifest  from  tlie 


(lospel  accounts  of  his  appearances  during  the 
forty  days  and  of  his  visible  ascension,  his  body 
was  undergoing  the  mysterious  change  of  that 
glorification  of  which  the  resurrection  was  the 
beginning  and  the  ascension  into  heaven  the  end 
(see  John  20:4, 14,  26  ;  21:4 ;  Luke  24:37)  What 
the  change  was  that  adapted  the  Lord's  body  to 
its  destined  heavenly  environment  is  a  question  of 
profitless  speculation.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
Scriptures  that  in  the  resurrection  Christ's  glorifi- 
cation only  began.  Also  that  Christ  now  dwells 
in  heaven  in  a  glorified  body  (Phil.  3:21 ;  Col.  3:4). 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  Its 
miraculous  power  is  strongly  proclaimed  (see  Acts 
18:30;  Rom.  1:4;  1  Cor.  16:16).  And  thus  it  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  for  faith  to  one  who  really  be- 
lieves in  God.  Indeed,  the  Scriptures  represent 
it  as  in  the  deepest  sense  not  unnatural,  but  nat- 
ural that  Christ  should  be  raised  from  the  dead 
(see  Acts  2:24). 

The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  resurrection  is  most  ample  and  without  a 
note  of  discord  as  to  the  essential  fact  itself.  The 
witnesses  were  not  few,  but  many  (see,  in  addi- 
tion to  accounts  in  the  gospels,  I  Cor.  16:1-8). 
The  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  he  had  **  seen  the 
Lord  "  (1  Cor.  9:1)  properly  places  him  among  the 
witnesses  to  the  great  reality. 

The  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  lies  at  the 
basis  of  apostolic  teaching  (see  Acts  1:22 ;  4:2,  33 ; 
17:18;  23:6:  i  Cor.  16:14,  et  al.).  It  ranks  first 
among  the  miracles  which  bear  witness  to  Christ's 
divine  chamcter  (Rom.  1:4).  It  is  the  divine  seal 
of  approval  upon  Christ's  atoning  work,  and  thus 
is  in  close  connection  with  the  justification  of 
sinners  (4:25;  6:10;  8:34).  It  is  connected  with 
our  spiritual  renewal  as  the  new  life  of  believers 
comes  from  the  risen  Clirist  (Col.  3:1-8).  It  is  the 
pledge  of  the  resurrection  and  glorificntion  of  the 
true  followers  of  Christ  (Rom.  8:11 ;  1  Cor.  16:20- 
22;  Phil.  3:21 ;  I  Thess.  4:14). 

2.  Theological.  The  denial  of  this  gr€»t 
fact  has  always  come  from  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  but  natural,  as  Christianity  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  resurrection.  Christ  **  rose 
from  the  dead  "  has  always  been  a  cardinal  article 
of  faith  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  historic 
proofs  of  this  fact  are  most  weighty  when  the  re- 
lation of  the  fact  to  the  whole  body  of  saving  truth 
is  duly  considered.  They  may  fail  to  convince 
unbelievers  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  great 
realities  of  sin  and  salvation.  But  still  they  are 
of  great  value  for  the  defense  of  the  faith  and  for 
the  comfort  of  believers.  The  matter  resolves  it- 
self mainly  into  two  considerations,  viz.,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses  and  the  difficultits  of  denial 
as  greater  than  those  of  belief.  As  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses,  account  is  to  be  taken  not 
only  of  their  number  and  variety,  but  also  of  the 
essential  harmony  of  their  reports,  the  absence  of 
all  motive  to  falsehood,  and  their  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  Gospel  which  based  itself  upon 
the  resurrection.  The  difficulties  which  beset  denial 
are  found  (a)  in  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
empty  grave  except  upon  the  ground  that  the 
resurrection  actually  took  place ;  (b)  the  attitude 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection, 
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reTcaling  as  it  did  their  helpless  confusion ;  (c)  the 
belief  of  the  disciples,  theii*  sudden  transition  from 
hopelessness  to  triumphant  faith,  which  would  be 
inexplicable  except  upon  the  actuality  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  (d)  the  founding  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  which  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  only 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ  actually  rose  from 
the  dead. 

LrrERATURB.— See  works  of  Syst.  Theol.,  as  Van 
Oosterzee,  Domer,  Hodge,  Pope ;  also  Edersheim, 
Life  atid  Timet  of  Jesun  ;  Gelkie,  Life  and  Work* 
of  Christ;  Farrar,  lAfe  of  Christ.^K  McC. 

BESUBBECTION  OF  THE  BODY  (Gr. 
avdaraaig^  an'O^-tas-is,  to  make  to  standi  or  rise 
up\  tlie  reunion  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
which  have  been  separated  by  death.  This  is 
rightly  held  to  be  an  important  article  of  Christian 
belief,  though  it  is  left  by  the  revelations  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  many  details  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

1.  ScriptturaL  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
earlier  parts  does  not  speak  explicitly  upon  this 
subject.  Christ,  however,  declares  the  doctrine 
to  be  generally  presupposed  in  the  old  economy 
(see  Luke  20:87,  38).  Allusions  to  it  are  held  to 
be  found  in  Psa.  49:14,  16;  Isa.  26:19,  20;  £zek., 
ch.  87.  A  clear  reference  appears  in  Dan.  12:2. 
It  is  plainly  taught  also  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Wisd.  8:1 ;  4:16 ;  2  Mace. 
7:14,  23,  29).  It  was  a  belief  held  commonly 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  (see  Matt. 
22:30;  Luke  20:39;  John  11:24;  Acts  28:6,  8). 
The  Sadducees  were  the  exceptions  in  their  denial 
of  the  doctrine.  Christ  appeared  and  confirmed 
this  belief,  though  careful  to  guard  against  erro- 
neous sensuous  conceptions  held  by  some  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  as  appears  in  some  of  the  passages  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  Naturally  it  was 
a  marked  feature  of  apostolic  doctrine  (see  Acts 
4:2;  26:8  ;  1  Cor.,  ch.  16 ;  1  Thess.  4:14  ;  Phil.  3:20, 
21 ;  Rev.  20:6-14,  et  al.).  The  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  sums  up  as  follows :  1.  The  body  shall 
rise  again.  The  integrity  of  man^s  being,  a  crea- 
ture of  soul  and  body,  shall  be  restored.  2.  In 
some  sense  the  identity  of  the  body  shall  be  pre- 
served. 8.  The  body  is  to  be  so  changed  and  re- 
fined as  to  fit  it  for  the  new  surroundings  of  the 
future  life.  For  the  saints  it  is  to  be  a  "  glorified 
body."  4.  The  resurrection  will  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  will  be  preliminary  to  the 
final  judgment.  6.  The  power  is  of  God  in  Christ, 
who  said,  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'* 

2.  Theological.  The  article  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed  containing  this  doctrine  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  express  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  It  was 
also  intended  to  meet  the  Manichean  heresy  that 
there  is  an  essential  antagonism  between  matter 
and  spirit,  that  matter  is  by  nature  evil,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  soul  of  man  is  degraded  by  union 
with  the  body.  That  this  simple  but  great  state- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  the  human  body,  a  dignity 
as  real  as  that  of  the  human  spirit,  and  that  both 
soul  and  body  are  destined  to  immortality,  has 
been  overlaid  by  many  crude  speculations,  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  in  no  measure 
detracts  from  the  great  truth  of  revelation  to  which 
the  statement  points.  As  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  resurrection  body  shdl  be  identical  with  the 


body  laid  aside  in  death,  that  is  a  matter  upon 
which  the  Scriptures  open  the  way  to  no  definite 
conclusion.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  continued  identity  of  the  body  even  in  this 
present  life  does  not  depend  upon  its  possession 
continuously  of  the  same  substance ;  nor  is  it 
identity  of  size  or  form  or  appearance.  It  is  iden- 
tity of  relationship  and  functions.  The  substance 
of  which  the  body  is  composed  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. Likewise  there  are  changes  in  respect  to 
other  material  features.  Still  the  body  remains  as 
the  vestiture,  and  in  some  degree  the  expression 
of  the  Spirit  in  union  with  it.  The  coarse  repre- 
sentation of  bodily  resurrection,  in  which  many 
have  indulged,  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  literal 
return  of  the  same  fleshly  parts  laid  aside  in  death 
is  therefore  without  warrant  in  reason.  And  this 
is  not  required  nor  warranted  by  Scripture.  A 
careful  study  of  St.  Paul's  great  diapter  upon  the 
subject  (1  Cor.,  ch.  16)  must  show  this.  The  most 
that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  God  will  reinvest  the 
souls  of  men  with  bodies,  and  that  these  bodies, 
while  changed,  shall  have  in  some  important  sense 
identity  with  the  bodies  which  have  experienced 
death  and  dissolution.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
doctrine  has  been  denied  by  rationalists,  and  ma- 
terialists, and  skeptics  generally.  But  it  is  logic- 
ally held  by  Christians  because  of  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  the  teachings  which  bear  his  author- 
ity. It  has  great  religious  and  ethical  value,  inas- 
much as  it  recognizes  the  dignity  of  the  body  and 
its  true  relation  to  the  soul  in  union  with  it,  and 
opens  to  us  the  hope  of  complete  glorification 
(see  works  of  Syst.  Theol.,  as  Hodge,  Pope,  Van 
Oosterzee,  Domer,  Martensen.  Particular  works 
are  very  numerous). — E.  McC. 

BETRIBI7TI0N.    See  Punishment,  Fcturk. 

EEIJ  (Heb.  V^,  reh-oo\  friend)^  the  son  of 
Peleg  and  father  of  Serug,  in  the  ancestry  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  11:18-21;  1  Chron.  1:26),  B.  C. 
before  2200.  He  lived  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years.     He  is  called  Ragau  in  Luke  8:36. 

R£T73£N.— 1.  Name  and  Family.  (Heb. 
15''^^,  reh-oo-bane'f  see  a  sonJ)  The  firstborn  son 
of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen.  29:32),  B.  C.  about  2000. 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  His  erime.  When 
Jacob  dwelt  in  Edar  Reuben  committed  an  offense 
(Gen.  36:22)  which  was  too  great  for  Jacob  eveV  to 
forget,  and  of  which  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  even 
upon  his  dying  bed  (49:4).  (8)  Befiriendf  Josepli. 
When  his  brethren  were  planning  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Joseph  in  Dothan,  Reuben,  as  the  eldest 
son,  interfered  in  his  behalf.  By  his  advice  Joseph^s 
life  was  spared — he  was  stripped  of  his  distin- 
guished garment  and  cast  into  a  pit.  In  Reuben^s 
absence  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites.  When 
Reuben  returned,  with  the  intention, of  rescuing 
his  brother,  he  found  that  he  had  gone,  and  mani- 
fested great  grief  thereat  (37:21,  22,  29).  (8)  In 
Egypt.  Reuben  accompanied  his  brethren  into 
Egypt  in  search  of  food,  and  accepted  Joseph*s 
harsh  treatment  of  himself  and  brethren  as  a 
proper  judgment  upon  them  because  of  their  sin 
(42:22).  He  delivered  Joseph's  message  to  Jacob 
demanding  Benjamin's  presence  in  Egypt,  and  of- 
fered his  two  sons  as  pledges  for  liis  brother's 
safe  return  (v.  37).    Upon  the  removal  of  Jacob 
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into  Eg^pt  Reuben  had  four  sons — Hanoch,  PhallUf 
Hezrou,  and  Garmi  (46:9). 

3.  Character.  **  Reuben  seems  to  have  been 
of  an  ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  of 
an  ungenerous  nature;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as 
were  Simeon  and  Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  dying  patriarch,  boiling  up  like 
a  yessel  of  water  over  the  rapid  wood  fire  of  the 
nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly  subsiding  into  apathy 
when  the  fuel  was  withdrawn." 

4.  The  Tribe  of  BenbezL  (1)  Kambert. 
At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt  Reuben^s 
8')na  were  four,  and  from  them  sprang  the  chief 
families  of  the  tribe.  The  census  of  Mount  Sinai 
(Num.  1:20,  21 ;  2:11)  shows  that  the  numbers  of 
this  tribe  at  the  exodus  was  forty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  men  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
fit  for  active  warlike  service,  ranking  seventh  in 
population.  At  the  later  census,  taken  thirty- 
eight  years  after,  and  just  before  entering  Canaan, 
its  numbers  had  decreased  to  forty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty,  which  made  it 
rank  as  ninth  (26:7).  (2)  Potition.  During  the 
journey  through  the  wilderness  the  position  of 
Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  **cam]^'*  which  went  under  his  name  was 
formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  and  of 
Gad,  (8)  Inheritance.  The  country  allotted  to 
this  tribe  was  east  of  Jordan,  extending  on  the 
south  to  the  river  Amon,  on  the  east  to  the  desert 
of  Arabia;  on  the  west  were  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  and  the  northern  border  was  probably 
marked  by  a  line  running  eastward  from  the  Jor- 
dan through  Wady  HeMdn  (Josh,  13:17-21;  Num. 
82:87,  88). 

REUBENITE,  a  descendant  of  Reuben  (Num. 
26:7,  etc.). 

BEU'EL  (Heb.  VkW,  reh^-aW,  friend  of 
God). 

1.  The  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife  Bashemath 
(Gen.  86:4,  10,  86).  His  four  sons  (Gen.  86:18; 
1  Chron.  1:87)  were  chiefs  ("  dukes  ")  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  86:17). 

2.  A  priest  of  Midian  and  herdsman,  who  gave 
a  hospitable  reception  to  Moses  when  he  fled  from 
Egypt,  and  whose  daughter  Zipporah  became  the 
wife  of  Moses  (Exod.  2:18).  Reuel  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  person  as  Jethro  (q.  v.),  the  first  being 
probably  his  proper  name,  and  the  latter  a  title  or 
surname,  indicating  his  rank. 

3.  The  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai 
(Num.  2:14),  B.  C.  1209.  The  parallel  passages 
(1:14 ;  7:42,  47 ;  10:20)  give  the  name  as  Dai^L 

4.  The  son  of  Ibnijah  and  father  of  Shephatbiah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  9:8), 

EEU'MAH  (Heb.  ^''N"],  reh-oofnaw",  ele- 
vcUed)^  Nahor^s  concubine,  and  by  him  mother  of 
Tebah  and  others  (Gen.  22:24). 

REVELATION  (Gr.  hnoK&kwlfig,  ap-ok-al'- 
0o/>-m,  an  uncovering  or  unveiling\  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  fact  that  God  has  made  known  to 
men  truths  and  realities  which  men  could  not  dis- 
cover for  themselves. 

An  important  distinction  commonly  recognized 
is  between  general  and  special  revelation. 


By  general  revelation  is  meant  that  which  is 
given  to  all  men,  in  nature  and  history,  and  in  the 
nature  of  man  himself.  The  reality  and  validity  of 
revelation  in  this  sense  is  declared  in  such  scrip- 
tures as  Psa,  19:1;  Isa.  40:26;  Rom.  1:19,  20; 
Exod.  9:16;  Acts  14:16-17;  17:16;  Rom.  2:14, 
16;  Matt  6:22-84.  But  the  actual  power  of  this 
revelation  over  men  has,  in  numberless  cases, 
been  reduced  or  nullified  by  sin  (see  Rom.  4:24- 
28).  And,  besides,  the  coming  of  sin  into  the 
world,  the  establishment  of  the  economy  of  re- 
demption, has  necessitated  the  making  known  of 
truths  not  made  known  by  general  revelation. 
Therefore  God  has  given  the  special  revelation 
brought  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Scrip- 
tures reiterate  the  truths  proclaimed  in  nature,  in 
history,  and  in  man  himself;  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  declare  the  salvation  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  contain  many 
things  not  in  the  nature  of  revelation — matters  of 
fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  lay  within  the  reach 
of  unaided  human  powers.  But  these  are  only 
the  framework  of  the  great  revelation  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  further  that 
revelation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  inspira- 
tion. Revelation  refers  to  the  truths  or  facts 
which  God  has  made  known;  inspiration  to  the 
process  by  which  the  knowledge  has  come.  The 
proofs  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  however, 
closely  related,  and  in  some  measure  interwoven, 
are  therefore  not  identical.    See  Inspiration. 

The  reality  of  special  revelation  is  proved  by   » 
evidence  both  external  and  internal.     The  exter- 
nal proof  is  found  in  miracles  and  prophecy.    See 
Miracles,  PnoPHEcr. 

The  internal  proofs  are  the  contents  of  the  rev- 
elation itself.  The  greatness  of  the  truths,  their 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  human  life,  their 
practical  eflfccts  when  accepted,  and  above  all  the 
personal  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
center  of  the  whole  revelation  and  the  supreme 
medium  thereof,  form  sufficient  proof  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Scriptures  has  come  from  God. 
Thus  the  revelation  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  sun 
is  known,  by  its  own  shining.  True,  it  will  not  be 
recognized  by  those  who  ignore  the  reality  of  sin 
and  the  necessity  for  salvation.  But  to  everyone 
who  truly  feels  this  sad  reality,  not  only  will  the 
special  revelation  of  salvation  seem  possible,  but 
also  real  and  indispensable. 

And  they  who  seek  and  find  the  salvation  pro- 
claimed by  the  Scriptures  find  a  peculiar  personal 
evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
See  Assurance. 

The  term  ** continuous  revelation"  has  come 
somewhat  prominently  into  use  in  recent  years. 
By  this  it  is  commonly  meant  that  special  revela^ 
tion  did  not  cease  with  the  closing  of  the  Scrip- 
ture canon;  that  revelations  as  authoritative  as 
those  of  the  Scriptures  are  still  being  made.  We 
have  not  space  for  adequate  discussion  of  this 
view.  It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
a  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  revelation  already 
given,  and  opens  the  way  for  fanaticism  and  grave 
errors.  Properly  enough,  however,  we  may  rec- 
ognize the  progress  which  has  been  exhibited 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  revelation ;  and, 
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besides  that,  the  peeper  and  larger  understanding 
of  divine  truth  to  which  the  Christian  world  is 
continually  attaining,  whether  that  truth  comes 
through  revelation  general  or  special. 

LiTKRATDRi. — Works  of  Systematic  Theology, 
particularly  Van  Oosterzee,  ChrUt.  Dogm.;  Brown, 
Comp.  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Jteliffion;  Delany, 
Revelatifm  Examined,—^.  McG. 

BEVELING  (Gr.  xo/ioc,  ko'-inosy  a  earowal), 
in  the  Greek  writings,  was  '*  a  nocturnal  and  riot- 
ous procession  of  half-drunken  and  frolicsome  fel- 
lows, who  after  supper  parade  through  the  streets 
with  torches  and  music  in  honor  of  Bacchus  or 
some  other  deity,  and  sing  and  play  before  the 
houses  of  their  male  and  female  friends;  hence 
used  generally  of  fecuUt  and  drinking  parties  thai 
are  protracted  till  late  at  nighty  and  inaulge  in  rev- 
dry''  (Rom.  18:18,  A.  V.  ** rioting;"  GaL  6:21; 
1  Pet.  4:3). 

REVENGE,  REVENGER.  These  words 
are  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  avenge  a  wrong, 
or  the  one  who  brings  punishment  (see  Atkngbr). 
This  is  the  meaning  in  Num.  85:19-27;  2  Sam. 
14:11;  Psa.  79:10;  Jer.  16:15.  The  civil  magis- 
trate is  called  by  Paul  **  the  minister  of  God,  a  re- 
venger to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil " 
(Rom.  13:4);  while  in  2  Cor.  7:11  the  apostle  rec- 
ognizes as  a  prominent  virtue  of  the  church  in 
Corinth  its  zeal  and  vengeance,  L  e,,  diaciplinary 
zeal  against  the  incestuous  person.  He  writes  the 
church  (2  Cor.  10:6)  that  he  has  **  a  readiness  to 
revenge  all  disobedience,  when  your  obedience  is 
•  fulfilled."  How  he  intends  to  execute  this  ven- 
geance he  does  not  tell ;  he  might  do  it  by  excom- 
munication, by  giving  the  intruders  over  to  the 
power  of  Satan  (1  Cor.  5:6),  or  by  the  exercise  of 
his  miraculous  apostolic  power.  Revenge,  or 
vengeance,  is  attributed  to  God  in  two  very  re- 
markable passages  (Deut.  82:41-43;  Nah.  1:2),  in 
which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  bringing  certain 
punishment  upon  the  wicked.  The  ordinary  un- 
derstanding of  revenge  is  quite  different  from  the 
above,  and  implies  a  vindictive  feeling  against  the 
offender.  It  differs  from  resentment^  which  rises  up 
in  the  mind  immediately  upon  being  injured ;  for 
revenge  may  wait  years  after  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted. In  this  vindictive  sense  we  have  scrip- 
tural insUnces  (Jer.  20:10;  Ezek.  26:16).  This 
sort  of  revenge  is  forbidden  by  the  command  to 
love  our  enemies  and  to  return  good  for  eviL 
REVENUE.    See  Kino. 

REVERENCK  1.  In  the  sense  of  paying 
respect  to  some  distinguished  person,  reverence  is 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  9:6;  1  Kings  1:31;  Esth.  8: 
2,  6 ;  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  (Matt.  21:87 ; 
Mark  12:6;  Luke  20:18);  and  of  the  respect  priven 
to  fathers  (Heb.  12:9)  and  husbands  (Eph.  6:38). 

2.  We  are  taught  to  reverence  (rod  (Psa.  89:7 ; 
111:9),  his  sanctuary  (Lev.  19:80;  26:2).  See 
Glossary,  Worship. 

REVILE.  REVILER,  REVILING  (Heb. 
y^li,  kauhlal'^  to  make  light  of,  Exod.  22:28), 
"  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods."  Mohim  does 
,  not  mean  either  the  gods  of  other  nations,  or 
rulers,  but  simply  (Jod,  whose  majesty  was  despised 
in  every  breach  of  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 


Another  Hebrew  term  is  Cp*!-?  {ghid-doof\  villijiea- 
tion)  and  is  used  by  Isaiah  (51:7)  and  Zephaniah 
(2:8).  Kindred  to  ghidrdoof  is  the  Gr.  Aoidopku 
{hg-dor-eh''0\  which  means  tovillify,  heap  reproach 
upon,  and  is  used  to  represent  the  treatment  of 
our  Lord  by  his  enemies  (John  9:28 ;  1  Pet  2:28), 
of  the  question  put  by  Paul  to  the  high  priest 
(Acts  28:4),  as  also  "  revilers  "  in  the  catalogue  of 
evildoers  (1  Cor.  6:10).  In  the  expression,  "They 
that  passed  by  reviled  him"  (Matt.  27:39)  the 
evangelist  uses  the  Gr.  phun^ijfiiu  {blas-fay-meh'-o)^ 
a  very  strong  term,  signifying  to  rail  at^  ealumni- 
cUSy  showing  an  utter  want  of  reverence  for  the 
divine  Sufferer.  In  Mark  16:82  it  is  recorded, 
"  And  they  that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled 
him  "  (Gr.  hveidii^Uy  on-i-did'-zo),  meaning  that  they 
unjustly  reproached  him. 

REWARD  (Gr.  fuaSSc,  mis-thos",  hire,  wage),  a 
term  used  generally  in  the  Scriptures  to  express 
God^s  gracious  bestowments  upon  his  children,  and 
particularly  in  the  future  life.  Thus  said  Christ, 
"Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  It  is  used, 
however,  sometimes  in  the  still  broader  sense  of 
retribution,  whether  of  good  or  evil  (see  2  Pet  2: 
13;  Rev.  22:12). 

A  principal  point  of  contention  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  relates  to  the  ground  of 
reward,  Roman  Catholics  holding  that  reward  is 
based  upon  the  actual  merit  of  the  good  works  of 
believers,  while  Protestants  regard  the  reward  as 
of  grace.  Undoubtedly  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  the  effect  that  every  man  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works  (Rom.  2:16 ;  Rer. 
22:12 ;  Matt  26:81-46),  and  yet  not  because  these 
works  are  themselves  meritorious,  but  because 
they  express  the  hidden  principle  of  life.  But 
this  does  not  conflict  with  the  idea  of  different 
measures  of  reward,  as  even  among  the  saved  the 
true  principle  of  holy  living  is  stronger  in  some 
cases  than  in  others  (see  1  Cor.  2:9-16).  No  true 
Christian  can  feel  otherwise  than  that  if  he  is 
finally  saved  and  rewarded  it  must  be  wholly  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  See  Final  Judomemt, 
Punishment. — E.  McC. 

EE'ZEPH  (Heb.  tj^'n,  rek'4sef,  solid,  a  stone), 
a  stronghold  near  Haran,  taken  by  the  Assyrians 
(2  Kmgs  19:12;  Isa.  87:12).  There  were  nine 
cities  of  this  name.  This  was  probably  located 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  called  now  Rasapha. 

REZI'^A  (Heb.  S^J^t^l,  rits-yaw\  delight),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ulla,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
7:39),  B.  C.  perhaps  about  1170. 

REZIN  (Heb.  V^?";,  rets-een',  delight). 

1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Pekah  in  Israel  and  with  Jotham  and  Ahaz 
in  Judah.  Allying  himself  with  Israel,  he  carried 
on  constant  war  sgainst  Judah,  attacking  Jotham 
toward  the  close  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  16:37),  B.  C. 
742.  His  chief  war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose  terri- 
tories he  invaded  in  company  with  Pekah,  B.  C 
about  741.  The  combined  army  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but  "  could  not  pre- 
vail against  it"  (Isa.  7:1 ;  2  Kings  16:6).  Rezin, 
however,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria "  (2  Kings 
16:6).  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked,  defeated, 
and  slain  by  Tiglath-pileser  n,  king  of  Assyria 
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(16:9).  Compare  Tiglath-pileser's  own  inBcrip- 
tions,  where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Damascus  are  distinctly  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  families  of  the  Netbinim  (Ezra 
2:48 ;  Neh.  7:60). 

BE^ZON  (Heb.  I'lT'l,  rez-one',  prince),  the  son 
of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian  in  the  service  of  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah.  When  David  defeated  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  8:8)  Rezon  forsook  his  lord,  and  gathering 
a  band  about  him,  esublished  himself  as  king  of 
Damascus  (1  Kings  11:28-25).  The  settlement  of 
Rezon  at  Damascus  could  not  have  been  till  some 
time  after  the  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  power 
of  Hadadezer  was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that 
David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  army  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief  of 
Hadadezer,  and  put  garrisons  in  Damascus,  B.  C. 
about  984.  From  his  position  at  Damascus  Rezon 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign. 

EHE'GIUM  (Gr.  *Vf)ytov,  hrayg^-ee-on,  broken 
off,  alluding  to  the  abrupt  character  of  the  coast), 
a  town  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Italy,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  men- 
tioned incidentally  (Acts  28:13)  in  the  account  of 
Pamirs  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli.  It  is  now 
called  Reggio,  a  town  of  about  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

RHE^A  (Gr.  *Vva&,  hraysah'X  a  name  given 
in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  8:27)  as  the  son 
of  Zorobabel  and  father  of  Joanna.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  Rrphaim  (q.  v.). 

RHODA  (Gr.  TrftJ^,  hrod'-ay,  roue),  the 
maiden  who  announced  the  arrival  of  Peter  at  the 
door  of  Mary^s  house  after  his  release  from  the 
prison  by  the  angel  (Acts  12:18,  14^  A.  D.  44. 

RHODES  (Gr.'P(5(foc,  hrod'-os,  a  rose),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  very  ancient  center  of  commerce,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  It  was  built  in  the  5th  centui7 
B.  G,  The  Colossus,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  was  erected  at  its  harbor ;  it  is  about 
eighteen  miles  broad  and  forty-six  miles  long.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  island  was  famous  as  the 
home  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Its  population 
now  is  about  twenty  thousand.  Paul  touched 
here  (Acts  21:1)  on  his  return  voyage  to  Syria 
from  his  third  missionary  journey,  but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  or  not  he  landed. 

RIB^AI  (Heb.  •'S''^,  ree-bnh'ee,  contentions),  a 
Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  whose  son  Ittai  was  one  of 
David*s  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  23:29 ;  1  Chron.  1 1:81 ), 
B.  C.  1000. 

RIBAND  (Heb.  VnS,  paw4heel\  twisted), 
rather  the  thread  by  which  the  tassels  were  fas- 
tened to  garments  (Num.  15:88). 

RIBOiAH  (Heb.  nb^^,  ribJaw',  feHiHty), 
1.  A  landmark  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  laraeK 
as  given  by  Moses  (Num.  84:11),  the  position  being 
given  with  much  precision.  It  was  between 
Shepham  and  the  sea  of  Chinnereth,  to  tho  east 
of  Ain  (i.  e.,  the  fountain).  This  shows  that  it  was 
different  from  Riblah  of  Hamath. 

2.  Riblah  of  Hamath  (2  Kings  28:3.3,  etc.), 
the  camping  ground  of  the   kings  of   Babylon, 


from  which  they  directed  operations  against  Pales- 
tine and  Phoenicia.  Hither  Pharaoh-Neelioh  brought 
King  Jehoahaz  (q.  v.)  in  chains  (see  2  Kings  25:6^ 
20,  21 ;  Jer.  89:5,  52).  Riblah  is  preserved  in  the 
miserable  village  of  RibU,  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  S.  S.  W.  of  Hums  (Eroesa),  by  the  river 
eUAhsy  (Orontes). 

RICHES.  This  term  is  frequently  used  in  a 
figurative  sense  to  represent  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  **  Despisest  thou  the  riches 
of  his  goodness,"  etc.  (Rom.  2:4 ;  oomp.  9:28 ;  Eph. 
1:7,  18;  2:7;  3:8;  Phil.  4:19). 

RID.    See  Glossary. 

RIDDANCE  (Heb.  tlbs,  kav)4cno\  to  end,  eom- 
plete),  **  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your 
land,  thou  shalt  not  make  a  clean  riddance  of  the 
comers  of  thy  field  "  (Lev.  28:22),  is  another  form 
of  the  command :  **  Thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 
corners"  (19:9).  The  word  is  also  used  in  Zeph. 
1:18,  in  the  sense  of  ridding  the  land  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

RIDDLE  (Heb.  5Trn,  kkeedaw',  tiedin  a  knot, 
twisted),  elsewhere  "dark  sentence,"." hard  ques- 
tion," "  dark  saying,"  etc.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
derived  from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  **to  bend 
off,"  "  to  twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  8:23), 
a  proverb  (Prov.  1:6),  a  song  (Psa.  49:4 ;  78:2),  an 
oracle  (Num.  12:8),  a  parable  (Ezek.  17:2),  and  in 
general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Psa.  94:4 ; 
Hab.  2:6,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  (Judg.  14:12-19).  Riddles  were  gen- 
erally proposed  in  verse,  like  the  celebrated  riddle  • 
of  Samson,  wHiich,  however,  was  properly  no 
riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not  pos- 
sess the  only  clew  on  which  the  solution  eould  de- 
pend. The  riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  ask  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  10:1 ;  2  Chron. 
9:1)  were  rather  "hard  questions"  referring  to 
profound  inquiries.  Keil  (Com.,  1  Kings  10:1) 
says  that  a  riddle  is  "a  pointed  saying  which 
merely  hints  at  a  deeper  truth,  and  leaves  it  to  be 
guessed."  According  to  Josephus  {A  nt.,  viii,  5, 8), 
Solomon  was  very  fond  of  the  riddle.  They  were 
also  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  were  used  at 
banquets  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  "Riddle"  is 
used  once  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  18:12, 
marg.);  being  in  the  text  "darkly"  (Gr.  alwyfio, 
ah'ee-noog-nui,  an  obscnre  saying).  The  Gospel 
revelation  is  an  enigma,  "  Inasmuch  as  it  affords 
to  us  no  full  clearness  of  light  upon  God^s  decrees, 
ways  of  salvation,  etc.,  but  keeps  its  contents 
sometimes  in  a  greater,  sometimes  in  a  less  degree 
(Rom.  11:88,  sq. ;  1  Cor.  2:9)  concealed,  bound  up  in 
images,  similitudes,  types,  and  the  like  forms  of  hu- 
man limitation  and  human  speech,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  for  us  of  a  mysterious  and  enigmatic 
nature,  standing  in  need  of  future  light,  and 
vouchsafing  faith,  indeed,  but  not  the  external 
figure  "  (Meyer,  Com.,  in  loc.). 

RTPFT?.  (Heb.  S?1'^,  ro-kabe^.  It  would  seem 
natural  that  horses  should  have  been  used  for  rid- 
ing as  early  as  for  draught ;  and  the  book  of  Job 
clearly  indicates  such  use  in  the  description  of  the 
chase  of  the  ostrich,  "She  scometh  the  horse  and 
his  rider  "  (Job.  39:1 8).  By  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  early  Greeks,  war  chariots  were  used 
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instead  of  caralrv,  the  drivers  of  the  chariot  horses 
being  called  "riders"  (Exod.  16:1,  21).  The 
Persians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover 
the  value  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
always  deficient.  White  asses  were  ridden  in  the 
time  of  the  judges,  and  the  mules  in  the  age  of 
the  kings,  horses  being  generally  reserved  for  char- 
iots.   See  Armt. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Heb.  p^ar,  Ueh'-dek; 
Gr.  diKta^  dik-ee'-ah),  purity  of  heart  and  rectitude 
of  life ;  the  being  and  doing  right.  The  righteous- 
ness or  justice  (q.  v.)  of  God  is  the  divine  holi- 
ness applied  in  moral  government  and  the  domain 
of  law.  As  an  attribute  of  God  it  is  united  with 
his  holiness  as  being  essential  in  his  nature^  it  is 
legislative  or  rectoral,  as  he  is  the  righteous  gov- 
ernor of  all  creatures ;  and  is  administrative  or 
judicial,  as  he  is  the  just  dispenser  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  denotes 
not  only  his  absolute  perfection,  but  is  taken  for 
his  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  and  suffering 
the  penalty  thereof  in  our  stead.  It  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  his  holiness,  justice,  and  faith- 
fulness (Gen.  18:25;  Deut.  6:25;  Psa.  81:1; 
119:137,  142;  Isa.  45:23;  46:13;  61:6-8;  66:1). 
The  righteousness  of  the  law  Is  that  obedience 
which  the  law  requires  (Rom.  3:10, 20 ;  8:4).  The 
righteousness  of  faith  is  the  justification  (q.  v.) 
which  is  received  by  faith  (Rom.  3:21-28;  4:3-25 ; 
5:1-11 ;  10:6-11 ;  2  Cor.  6:21 ;  Gal.  2:21). 

BDf^ON  (Heb.  I'i^'l,  Hm-mofu",  pome- 
granate), 

1.  A  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  whose  sons,  Baanah 
and  Rechab,  murdered  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  4:2-9), 
B.  C.  before  988. 

2.  A  Syrian  deity  (2  Kings  5:18),  worshiped  in 
Damascus.    See  Godb,  False. 

3.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  15:32), 
allotted  to  Simeon  (19:7,  A.  V.  incorrectly  "Rem- 
mon ; "  1  Chron.  4:32) ;  in  each  passage  the  name 
Rimmon  follows  that  of  Ain.  also  one  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  and  Simeon.  The  two  are  joined  in 
Neh.  11:29,  and  are  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  £n- 
RiMMON  (q.  v.).  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Bible 
is  in  Zech.  14:10.  It  is  identified  with  the  village 
Umer-Rumanim  ("mother  of  pomegranates'"), 
about  thirteen  miles  S.  of  Eleutheropolis. 

4.  A  city  of  Zebulun  assigned  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chron.  6:77);  by  some  thought  to  be 
identical  with  Riiimon-Mithoar  (q.  v.);  while 
others  think  that  Dimnah  (Josh.  21:85)  may  have 
been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew 
are  very  easily  confounded. 

RIM'MON-METH'OAECHeb.nfcfn'Jan  iTTsn, 
rim-nume^  liam-methrO^wr'^  the  one  marked  off), 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  19:13,  A.V.  "  Remmon.")  Methoar 
is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  participle  of  ^^r^ 
(/aw-arO,  bounded  off y  or  stretched;  and  is  better 
rendered  in  the  R,  V.  "  which  is  stretched  unto 
Neah."    It  was  probably  identical  with  Rimmon,  4. 

BIMIfON-PABEZ  (Heb.  Yl^.  f^  Wm- 
nvme'  peh'-rets^  pomeffratuUe  of  the  breach),  one 
of  the  seventeen  camping  grounds  (Num.  83:19) 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  thirty-seren  years  of 


wandering  about  in  the  desert  after  leaving  Kadesh 
(14:25).  Of  these  seventeen  places,  Ezion-geber 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  pointed  out  with  cer- 
tainty. 

RIM'MON,  THE  ROCK  OP  (Heb.  rbo 
p72^n,  ueh*-lah  haw-rim-mone^,  the  cliff  or  moun- 
tain pass  to  which  the  Benjamites  fled  when  pursued 
after  the  slaughter  at  Gibeah.  Si  x  hundred  reached 
it  and  maintained  themselvesthere  for  four  months, 
until  released  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  20:45, 
47;  21:13).  It  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  wil- 
derness, i.  e.,  no  doubt  the  desert  which  rises  from 
Jericho  to  the  mountains  of  Beth-el  (Josh.  16:1). 
Rimmon  has  been  preserved  in  the  village  of 
Jiummdfiy  about  fifteen  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
which  stands  upon  and  around  the  summit  of  a 
conical  limestone  mountain,  and  is  visible  in  all 
directions. 

RING.  The  ring  was  at  a  very  ancient  date  a 
symbol  of  authority  and  dignity.  That  it  was  so 
among  the  ancient  Kgyptians  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Pharaoh  gave  his  ring  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
41:42),  as  a  token  that  he  transferred  to  him  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  Such  a  transfer 
is  twice  related  of  Ahasuerus,  once  in  favor  of 
Hamancai,  and  again  in  favor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
8:8-10;  8:2).  These  were  probably  signet  rings. 
A  very  early  instance  of  a  signet  ring  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Judah  (Gen.  88:18,  A.  V. 
"  signet "  merely) ;  but  Drin  {kho-tJiawm^y  signifies 
a  8ignet  ring  worn  on  the  hand,  or  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  neck  (Jer.  22:24).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  ring  is  a  symbol  of  honor  and  dig' 
nity,  though  no  longer  a  power  and  authority  (Luke 
15:22).  A  "gold-ringed  man  "  (James  2:2,  A.  V. 
"  with  a  gold  ring ;  '*  Gr.  xp^^^^'^'^^^y  9^^- 
ringed)  was  a  man  of  wealth.  The  ring  was  gen- 
erally worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
under  the  belief  that  a  vein  ran  from  that  finger 
direct  to  the  heart.  The  wearing  of  rings  on  the 
right  hand  was  a  mark  of  effeminacy,  but  they  were 
frequently  worn  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
left.    See  Jewklrt,  Tabkrmacle. 

RIN6STREAKED.  or  STRAKED  (Heb. 
1p7»  flw-'fcw^i  striped),  a  term  applied  to  the  parti- 
colored rams  of  Jacob's  flock  (Gen,  80:35,  etc.) 
See  Glossary. 

RIN^AH  (Heb.  TtSh,  rin-naw',  a  shout),  a 
son  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  (IHiron.  4: 
20),  B.  C.  before  1170. 

RIOT  (Gr.  d<ywT/a,  a8-o4ee'-ah)  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  an  abandoned  man  ;  denotes  dissolute  life, 
profligacy  (Tit.  1:6 ;  1  Pet.  4:4 ;  rendered  **  excess  " 
in  Eph.  5:1 8).  The  adverbial  form  (Gr.  Acr^rwf,  aS' 
o'-toce)  is  given  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  "  He 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living"  (Luke  15: 
13).  In  2  Pet.  2:13  the  apostle  says  of  some  that 
"  They  count  it  pleasure  to  riot  in  the  day  time  " 
(Or.  Tpw^y  troo-fay'y  to  live  sofOy)\  effeminacy, 
understood  by  some  as  sexual  indulgence,  which 
was  considered  by  the  ancients,  when  indulged  in 
during  the  day,  as  sottishness.  In  Luke  7:25  it  is 
rendered  **  live  delicately." 

The  sense  of  riotous  in  the  expressions,  **  riotous 
eaters  of  flesh  "  (Prov.  23:20)  and  '*  a  companion 
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of  riotous  men  "  (28:7),  is  gluUonout  (A.  V.  "  glut- 
ton," 23:21 ;  Heb.  b^T,  xaw-lal\  to  tquander,  in  the 
sense  of  squandering  one's  own  body). 

RITHATH  (Heb.  nD'^'T,  ree.fath%  spoken), 
the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Ja^ 
pheth  (Gen.  10:8;  1  Chron.  1:6,  in  which  latter 
passage  the  name  is  given  DiphaUh  by  a  clerical 
error). 

RISING.    See  Glossary. 

RIS^AH  (Heb.  SlS^,  rUsav/,  a  r%tin\  one  of 
the  stations  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Kuhl  SS: 
21,  22),  thought  to  be  identical  with  Rasa,  thirty- 
two  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah) ;  but  no  site 
has  been  identified  with  it. 

EITH'MAH  (Heb.  lTfZ'n\rith-mavf',  place  of 
the  broom),  an  encampment  of  Israel  (Num.  83:18, 
19),  probably  northeast  of  Hazeroth. 

RIVEB,  the  rendering  of  seven  Hebrew  words. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  them  other  terms  are  em- 
ployed, as  stream,  channel,  fiood,  but  in  certain 
passages  the  word  river  stands  as  an  equivalent 
for  every  one  of  them. 

1.  OoAhiwV  (Heb.  b^W,  from  b??,  yaw-6a/',  to 
fiovi\  used  only  in  Dan.  8:2,  8,  6. 

2.  Aw'feek'  (Heb.  p''BN,  holding)  is  applied  to 
streams  or  rivers,  with  a  primary  respect  to  the 
channels,  often  in  Palestine  deep  rock  walls  or 
ravines,  that  contain  or  bound  them  ;  and  so  chan- 
nel comes  usually  to  be  a  quite  suitable  rendering 
for  it  (2  Sam.  22:16),  though  K.  and  D.  render  it 
beds  of  the  sea  (Psa.  18:16;  Isa.  8:7).  Perhaps 
"channels"  would  be  better  than  "rivers"  in 
Ezek.  32:6;  Joel  1:20;  3:18). 

3.  Yeh-ortf  (Heb.  ^^^,  a  word  of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin, and  frequently  used  of  the  Nile,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  common  designation  for  it  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  41:1,  2 ;  Exod.  1:22 ;  2:3,  6).  Subse- 
quent writers,  when  speaking  of  the  river  of 
^gyp*>  generally  borrow  the  same  word,  sometimes 
using  it  in  the  plural,  the  Nile  and  its  branches 
(Isa.  7:18;  19:6;  Jer.  46:7;  Ezek.  29:8).  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  of  rivers  generally  (Job 
18:10 ;  2  Kings  19:24  ;  Isa.  87:5 ;  Dan.  12:6,  6). 

4.  Yoo-baV  (Heb.b5V),  found  only  in  Jer.  17:8, 
is  radically  identical  with  No.  1. 

5.  NaW'hawr'  (Heb.  ^i^J,  a  ^ream),  in  a  great 
number  of  passages,  stands  for  river  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  being  often  applied  to  the  Jor- 
dan, the  Nile,  and  other  rivers.  As  the  Euphrates 
was  the  river  by  way  of  eminence  in  the  East,  it 
was  often  known  simply  as  han-neh-har  (the 
river).  Wherever  the  expression,  "tlie  river," 
stands  thus  absolutely  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  Euphrates  (Gen.  81:21 ;  Josh.  1:4  ;  2  Sam.  10: 
16 ;  Isa.  7:20 ;  8:7,  etc.).  It  is  unfortunately  ren- 
dered "flood"  (Josh.  24:2,  14,  16). 

6.  Nakh'-al  (Heb.  ^HS,  flowing).  It  comes 
nearer  to  our  torrent  than  to  the  deeper  and 
steadier  volume  of  water  which  properly  bears  the 
name  of  river ;  and  was  applicable  to  the  many 
temporary  currents  in  Palestine  and  surrounding 
regions,  which  sometimes  flow  with  great  force 
after  heavy  rains,  but  soon  become  dry  channels.  { 
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The  word  thus  came  to  mean  both  a  stream  and 
its  channel,  or  valley  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  applied 
to  a  valley  or  glen,  apart  altogether  from  the  idea 
of  a  stream  (Gen.  26:17).  In  Lev.  11:9,  10,  it  is 
applied  to  the  stream  itself ;  while  we  have  the 
"valley,"  the  "brook,"  and  the  "river"  Zered 
(Num.  21:12 ;  Deut.  2:18 ;  Amos  6:14),  the  "brook  " 
and  the  "  river  "  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  82:23  ;  Deut.  2: 
37),  of  Kishon  (Judg.  4:7 ;  1  Kings  18:40).  In 
Num.  18:23  "the  brook  Eshcol "  should  be  "the 
veUleg  ;  "  and  in  Deut.  8:16  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered— "unto  the  river  Amon  half  the  valley ^^ 
(comp.  Josh.  12:2).  "The  city  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  river ^^  (Josh.  18:9)  should  read  "in 
the  midst  of  the  vallegy 

7.  Peh'4eg  (Heb.  JBb,  to  gush,  or  flow  over)  is 
used -for  streams,  without  respect,  apparently,  to 
their  size,  but  to  the  distribution  of  their  waters 
through  the  land.  It  is  used  ten  times  in  the 
Scripture,  always  in  the  poetical  or  prophetical 
books  (Psa.  66:9;  119:186;  Job  20:17;  29:6; 
Prov.  6:16 ;  Isa.  80:26,  etc.). 

8.  A  word  commonly  rendered  "conduit" 
(2  Kings  18:17;  20:20;  Isa.  7:8;  86:2);  once  a 
"watercourse"  (Job  28:25)  is  rendered  "little 
rivers"  (Ezek.  81:4).  It  is  Slb^n  (teh-aw-law^ 
and  means  simply  a  channel,  or  conduit,  for  con- 
veying water. 

9.  The  Greek  word  irorafidg  (pot-am^,  runniftg 
water)  corresponds  to  Nos.  3  and  6. 

Fignzutiye.  "Rivers"  and  "waters"  are 
frequently  used  in  Scripture  to  symbolize  abun- 
dance, as  of  grace  of  God  (Psa,  36:8 ;  46:4 ;  Isa. 
82:2;  41:18;  John  1:16;  7:88,  89),  of  peace  (Isa. 
66:12),  of  good  things  of  life  (Job  20:17;  29:6), 
of  God's  providence  (Isa.  48:19,  20),  affliction  (Psa. 
69:2 ;  Isa.  48:2).  The  fruU/ulness  of  trees  planted 
by  rivers  is  figurative  of  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  righteous  (Psa.  1:8 ;  Jer.  17:8).  Drying  up 
of  rivers  represents  God's  judgments  (Isa.  19:1-8 ; 
Jer.  61:86;  Nah.  1:4;  Zech.  10:11),  as  does  also 
their  overflowing  (Isa.  8:7,  8  ;  28:2, 18 ;  Jer.  47:2). 

EIVEROPE'GYPT(Heb.t3:'nafc7p  ^rw.ne^i- 
har  mils-rah'-yim). 

1.  The  Nile  (Gen.  16:18).  In  the  R,  V.  the  word 
"  brook "  is  used,  while  in  the  A.  V.  the  word 
"  river  "  is  found. 

2.  Hakh'-al  (Heb.  ^P?,  valley).  The  Hebrew 
word  nakh'-cd  signifies  a  stream  which  flows  rap* 
idly  in  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season.  This  is  a 
desert  stream,  called  now  Wady  el-Arish.  The 
present  boundary  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  is 
about  midway  between  this  wady  and  Gaza  (Num. 
34:5 ;  Josh.  16:4,  47  ;  1  Kings  8:66 ;  2  Kings  24:7 ; 
Isa.,  7:18;  Ezek.  47:19). 

BIZTAH  (Heb.  Slf  at'n,  rits-paw\  a  live  coal), 
a  concubine  of  King  Saul.  Rizpah  was  a  foreigner, 
the  daughter  (or  descendant)  of  Aiah,  a  Hivite. 
She  is  first  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  an  accu- 
sation leveled  against  Abner  (2  Sam.  8:7),  B.  C. 
997.  We  next  hear  of  her  in  the  tragic  story 
narrated  in  2  Sam.  21:8-11,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  as  follows:  A  famine,  which  lasted 
three  successive  years,  induced  David  to  seek  the 
face  of  JehoYah,  and  to  ask  the  cause  of  Uie  judg- 
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meat  i-esting  upon  the  land.  The  Lord  replied, 
**  Because  of  Saul,  and  because  of  bis  bloody  house, 
because  he  hath  slain  the  Gibeonites."  David, 
therefore,  sent  for  the  Gibeonites  to  inquire  of 
them  as  to  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  them 
by  Saul,  and  as  to  how  he  should  make  atonement 
therefor.  They  asked  for  the  crucifixion  at  Gibeah 
of  seven  men  of  Saul's  sons.  David  granted  the  re- 
quest, because,  according  to  the  law  (Num.  35:38), 
blood-guiltiness,  when  resting  upon  the  land,  could 
only  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  criminal,  and 
gave  up  to  the  Gibeonites  two  sons  of  Kizpah,  and 
five  sons  of  Merab,  the  daughter  of  Saul.  The 
victims  were  sacrificed  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
barley  harvest,"  about  the  middle  of  Nisan  (our 
April),  and  hung  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer 
sun  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in  October. 
During  all  this  time,  without  any  tent  to  protect 
her,  and  only  a  garment  of  sackcloth  to  rest  upon, 
Rizpah  watched  the  bodies,  and  "suffered  neither 
the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor 
the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night,"  B.  C.  966. 

ROAD.  1  (Heb.  C30B,  pawshtW,  to  spread 
otU).  Occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.  27:10, 
**  And  Achish  said,  Whither  have  ye  made  a  road 
to-day  ?  "  A  better  rendering  is,  "  Ye  have  not 
made  an  invasion  to-day,  have  ye  ?  "  It  is  used  in 
our  modem  sense  of  a  raid^  and  is  rendered  in^ 
vadediy,  8;  28:27;  80:1;  "invasion,"  v.  14). 

2.  As  a  means  of  communication.  Not  only  the 
trade,  but  the  migrations  of  races  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  prove  that  journeys  of  great  extent  were 
made  in  early  antiquity.  Commerce  and  military 
expeditions  necessitated  the  making  of  roadi  and 
paths,  of  which  the  earliest  trace  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  king's  war/  (Num.  20:17 ;  21:22).  At 
first  roads  were  mere  tracks  formed  by  caravans 
passing  from  one  point  to  another;  afterward 
regular  paths  were  made  by  laying  earth  and 
stones.  These  were  required  by  law,  especially 
for  the  approaches  to  the  cities  of  refuge  (Deut. 
19:3).  In  earlier  times  the  roads  between  differ- 
ent cities  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  hardly 
passable  in  winter  or  in  the  rainy  season,  though 
the  hard,  rocky  ground  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Palestine  made  it  easy  to  construct  good  roads. 
The  "  king's  way,"  mentioned  above,  was  the  pub- 
lic high  road — probably  constructed  at  the  royal 
cost,  and  kept  up  for  the  king  and  his  armies  to 
travel  upon,  and  perhaps  also  toll  was  taken  for 
the  king  from  the  trading  caravans.  Regular 
military  roads  were  first  constructed  in  Palestine 
by  the  Romans,  and  provided  with  milestones.  It 
is  thought  that  Jacob  and  his  family  traveled  a 
well-known  road  from  Beersheba  to  Egypt — the 
middle,  or  "  Shur  road,"  portions  of  which  have 
been  found  by  the  Rev.  F.  Holland  (Harper,  Bible 
and  Modem  DiscoverieSy  p.  54).  The  Hebrews 
probably  became  aquunted  with  road-making  in 
Egypt,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially,  the  nature 
of  the  country  would  require  roads  and  highways 
to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained. 

Five  roads  in  Palestine  are  worthy  of  mention: 
(1)  That  which  ran  from  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Damascus,  which  remains 
to  this  day.  (2)  The  one  passing  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  southward  to  Egypt    Beginning 
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at  Ptolemais,  it  ran  first  to  Csesarea,  thenoe  to 
Disopolis,  then  through  Ascalon  and  Gaza  down 
into  Egypt,  with  a  branch  through  Disopolis  to 
Jerusalem.  Down  this  branch  Paul  was  sent  on 
his  way  to  Felix  (Acts  23:28,  26).  (8)  The  third 
connected  Galilee  with  Judea,  running  through 
the  intervening  Samaria  (Luke  17:11 ;  John  4:4). 
This  journey  took  three  days.  (4)  Three  chief  roads 
running  from  Jerusalem :  (a)  One  in  the  northeast 
direction  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany, 
through  openings  in  hills  and  winding  ways  on  to 
Jericho  (Matt.  20:29;  21:1 ;  Luke  10:80,  sq.;  19: 
1,  28,  sq.),  crossing  the  Jordan  into  Perea.  This 
was  the  road  taken  by  the  Galilean  Jews  in  com- 
ing and  returning  from  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
avoid  the  unfriendly  Samaritans.  It  was  the  one 
over  which  the  Israelites  came  into  Canaan,  and 
by  which  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  advanced 
on  Israel  (2  Kings  8:28;  9:14;  10:32,  sq.; 
1  Chron.  5:26).  (6)  From  Jerusalem  southward  to 
Hebron,  between  mountains,  through  pleasant 
valleys,  whence  travelers  went  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
road  still  show ;  or  took  a  westerly  direction  on  to 
Gaza,  a  way  still  pursued,  which  is  of  two  days' 
duration,  (c)  The  third  road  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Joppa  (Jaffa),  which  has  been  used, 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  by  pilgrims  from 
Europe  and  Egypt  to  the  holy  city. 

The  highway  (Heb.  "^P'^^mes-iUaw'^  thorough- 
fare)  was  frequently  prepared  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  visit  of  royalty  (Isa.,  ch.  45 ; 
62:10) ;  and  also  for  permanent  use  (Num.  -20:19 ; 
Judg.  20:31 ;  1  Sam.  6:12,  etc.).  Roads  were  com- 
manded to  be  made  to  the  cities  of  refuge  (Deut. 
19:8). 

ROAST.    See  Food. 

ROB,  ROBBER,  ROBBERY.  These  words 
are  each  the  rendering  of  a  number  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.  Theft  and  plunder,  systemat- 
ically organized,  have  ever  been  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  East  since 
Ishmael  the  Bedouin  became  a  **  wild  man "  and 
a  robber  by  trade  (Gen.  16:12),  and  robbery  has 
been  considered  in  the  highest  degree  creditable. 
In  the  singular  history  of  Abimelech  we  are  told 
that  "  the  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for 
him  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they  robbed 
all  that  came  along  that  way  by  them"  (Judg.  9: 
26).  Job  suffered  serious  loss  from  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Chaldeans  (Job  1:17),  as  did  the 
people  of  Keilah,  a  lowland  Judean  town,  from 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  23:1).  Other  instances  are 
recorded  of  invasions  of  spoilers  (Judg.  2:14;  6:8, 
4 ;  1  Sam.,  chaps.  11  and  15 ;  2  Sam.,  chaps.  8  and 
10;  2  Kings  6:2;  1  Chron.  6:10,  18-22,  etc.). 

The  Mosaic  law  strictly  forbade  robbery,  as 
other  wrongs  against  others  (Lev.  19:18 ;  see  Law), 
and  it  was  denounced  in  the  Proverbs  (22:22)  and 
by  the  prophets  (Isa.  10:2;  17:14;  Ezek.  22:29; 
38:15);  while  Hosea  (6:9)  compares  the  apostate 
priests  to  **  troops  of  robbers  that  wait  for  a  man." 

In  New  Testament  times,  civilization  and  Roman 
power  had  done  much  to  subdue  these  predatory 
hordes ;  but  even  then  we  learn  from  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan  what  was  to  be  expected  by 
travelers ;  and  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
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was  as  dangerous  a  few  years  ago  as  in  the  time 
of  our  Lo^.  St.  Paul  mentions  '*  perils  of  rob- 
bers** (2  Cor.  ll:2t(),  and  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  especially  subject  to  dangers  of  this  kind 
while  passing  through  Pisidia.  These  were  plun- 
dererSf  brigands  (Gr.  A^cm^c,  laee4ace^,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  thief  (Gr.  /cferriTf,  kUp'- 
t<icf)y  one  who  takes  property  by  stealth  (John  10: 
8,  where  both  are  mentioned). 

Luke,  in  describing  the  uproar  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  19:23-41),  says  that  the  clerk  of  the  city,  in 
endeavoring  to  appease  the  multitude,  told  them 
that  Paul  and  his  companions  were  neither  **  rob- 
bers of  churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your 
goddess."  The  Greek  term  used  for  "  robbers  of 
churches  "  is  Updavh)^  {hee-er-as'-oo-fot^  temple  de- 
8poiler\  used  in  its  verbal  form,  "dost  thou  com- 
mit sacrilege  **  (Rom.  2:22),  where  the  meaning  is, 
**thou  who  abhorrest  idols  and  their  contamina- 
tion, dost  yet  not  hesitate  to  plunder  their  shrines." 
The  plundering  of  heathen  temples  was  indirectly 
forbidden  to  the  Jews  (Deut.  7:25). 

The  apostle,  speaking  of  Christ  Jesus  (Phil.  2:6), 
lays,  **  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thoudit  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  "  (Gr.  dpnayftoCf 
har-pag-mosfy  the  act  of  Mixing,  with  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  thing  to  be  seized).  Grimm  (Oreek-Eng. 
Zez.,  word  fioptpfj)  thus  explains  the  sentence: 
^^Whoy  altfurtigh  {formerly y  when  he  was  the  eternal 
Word)  he  bore  the  form  (in  which  he  appeared  to 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven)  of  God  (the  sovereign 
as  opposed  to  the  form  of  a  servant),  get  did  he  fwt 
think  that  this  equality  with  Ood  was  to  be  eagerly 
dung  to  or  retained,^*  etc. 

ROBK    See  Drkss  ;  High  Priist,  Driss  of. 

BOBO^AM  (Gr.  *Popodfi,  hrob-d-am%  the  Greek 
form  (Matt.  1:7)  of  King  Rkhoboam  (q.  v.). 

BOCK.    See  Palrstini,  Geography  op. 

Fignratiye.  A  rock  is  illustrative  of  God,  as 
the  Creator  of  his  people  (Deut.  82:18);  as  the 
strength  of  his  people  (Deut.  82:4;  2  Sam.  22:2,  3; 
Psa.  18:1,  2;  62:7;  Isa.  17:l(>);  as  their  defense 
and  refuge  (Psa.  31:2,  8 ;  94:22,  etc.),  and  salvation 
(Deut.  32:15;  Psa.  89:26;  95:1).  Of  Christ,  as  a 
refuge  of  his  people  (Isa.  82:2),  the  foundation  of 
his  church  (Matt.  16:18,  with  1  Pet  2:6),  the  source 
of  spiritual  gifts  (I  Cor.  10:4),  a  stumbling  stone 
to  the  wicked  (Isa.  8:14;  Rom.  9:38;  1  Pet.  2:8). 
A  rock  also  signifies  a  place  of  safety  (Psa.  27:5 ; 
40:2);  that  one  trusts  is  a  rock  (Deut  82:31,  37); 
the  ancestor  of  a  people  (Isa.  51:1). 

BOD,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  words 
and  one  Greek  term:^ 

L  Sha\f-het  (^55)»  *  ^^^^  for  punishment 
(Lev.  21:20;  2  Sara.  7:14;  Job  9:84,  etc. ;  Prov. 
10:18,  etc. ;  Isa.  11:4,  etc.;  Jcr.  10:16  ;  51:19),  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  a  shepherd's  staff  (Ezek.  20: 
87;  Mic.  7:14). 

FiGHRATTVE.  **  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth 
his  son"  (Prov.  18:24),  and  "the  rod  and  reproof 
giveth  wisdom"  (29:15),  are  proverbs  in  which  rod 
is  used  as  a  figure  for  punishment.  **  I  will  cause 
you  to  pass  under  the  rod  "  (Ezek.  20:87)  refers  to 
a  custom  nmong  shepherds,  who  let  the  sheep  pass 
imdcr  their  shepherd's  rod  for  the  purpose  of 
oouuting  them  and  seeing  whether  they  are  in 


good  condition  or  not.  The  figure  is  here  applied 
to  God,  who  will  cause  his  fiock,  the  Israelites, 
to  pass  through  under  the  rod,  i.  e.,  take  them 
into  his  special  care.  **Feed  tliy  people  with  thy 
rod**  (Mic.  7:14)  is  to  feed  them  under  his  guid- 
ance, the  rod  being  a  symbol  of  leading,  protec- 
tion. Rod  is  used  for  tribe  (Psa.  74:2 ;  Jer.  10: 
1 6) ;  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  authoritv  (Psa.  2:9 ; 
120:2;  125:3;  Jer.  48:17,  etc.);  of  afflictions,  as 
the  means  by  which  God  disciplines  his  people 
(Job  9:34;  Heb.  12:6,  7). 

2.  Mat4eh'  (p^'^U  branchy  and  signifies  a  walk- 
ing staff  (Exod.  4:2 ;  7:9 ;  1  Sam.  14:27,  48).  In 
the  case  of  Moses  and  Aaron  the  rod  was  a  shep- 
herd's staff,  belonging  to  Moses,  but  sometimes 
employed  by  Aaron  in  performing  miracles.  It 
was  also  called  "the  rod  of  God**  (Exod.  4:20; 
1 7:9), probably  because  through  it  Jehovah  wrought 
such  wonders.  Aaron*s  priesthood  was  confirmed 
by  a  miracle  calculated  to  silence  the  murmurings 
of  the  people.  God  commanded  Moses  to  take 
twelve  rods  of  the  tribe  princes  of  Israel  and  to 
write  upon  each  the  name  of  the  tribe.  As  only 
twelve  rods  were  taken  for  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  Levi  was  included  among  them,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  must  have  been  reckoned  as  the  one 
tribe  of  Joseph  (see  Deut  17:12).  These  rods 
were  to  be  laid  in  the  tabernacle  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant ;  and  there  the  rod  of  the  roan  whom 
Jehovah  chose,  i.  e.,  intrusted  with  the  priesthood 
(Num.  16:6),  would  put  forth  shoots.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  **  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house 
of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and 
bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds'*  (Num. 
17:1-9;  comp.  Heb.  9:4). 

3.  Paul,  in  recounting  his  afflictions,  writes 
(2  Cor.  11:25),  *' Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods** 
(Gr.  I>ap6il^u^  hrab-did'-to^  to  strike  with  a  stick\ 
L  e.,  bastinadoed. 

Rods  as  a  means  of  divination  was  a  common 
superstition.    See  Rhabdomanct,  under  MAGia 

BODK    See  Glossary. 

BOE,  BOEBIJCK.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

BO^GEUM  (Heb.  fi'^J"^,  ro-gel-eem^  treaders, 
i.  e.,  ftUlers\  a  town  in  Gilead,  the  residence  of 
Barzillai  (2  Sam.  17:27 ;  19:81).  Nothing  farther 
is  known  respecting  it 

ROH'GAH  (Heb.  'Tiyrrn^  ro4iag-aw\  outcry), 
the  second  son  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  fifth  in  descent  from  that  patriarch  (1  Chron. 
7:34),  B.  C.  about  1210. 

BOLL  (Heb.  HVip,  megMJaw';  "©0,  sef-nr", 
a  book,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  l^f-:,  gkU-law- 
yont^,  a  tablet,  Iia.  8:1).  A  book  m  ancient  times 
consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment, which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a  sticl^ 
and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to  read  it. 
Hence  arose  the  term  meg-iUaw'^  from  gaw'UoL,  **  to 
roll,**  strictly  answering  to  the  Lat.vo/wmm, whence 
comes  our  volume.  The  use  of  the  term  meg-U-law' 
implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  a  soft  and 
pliant  material,  perhaps  parchment.  The  roll  was 
usually  written  on  one  side  only,  and  hence  the 
particular  notice  of  one  that  was  **  written  with 
in  and  without**  (Eaek.  2:10).    The  writing. was 
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arrant  in  columns.  We  may  here  add  that  the 
term  in  Isa.  8:1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  moi-e 
correctly  means  tablet,     **  The  house  of  the  rolls  " 


Ancient  Rons. 

(Ezra  6:1)  was  evidently  the  royal  library,  and  was 
made  up  of  clay  tablets. 

ROLLER  (Heb.  ^'tnn,  khit-tooi\  twathed),  a 
bandage,  so  called  from  bemg  wrapped  around  a 


10:2,6;  R.  V.  "whirlwind"  in  Psa.  77:. S)  occurs 
in  Ina.  17:1S  "like  a  rolling  thine  before  tite 
whirlwind  "  Thomson,  {Land  and  Sook^  ii,  857), 
describes  some  peculiaiities  of  the  wild  artichoke, 
**  it  throws  out  numerous  branches  of  equal  nize 
and  length  in  all  directious,  forming  a  sort  of 
sphere  or  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  When 
ripe  and  dry  in  autumn  these  branches  become 
rigid  -and  light  as  a  feather,  the  parent  stem 
breaks  off  at  the  ground,  and  the  wind  carries 
these  vegetable  globes  whithersoever  it  pleases." 
He  concludes  that  this  is  the  rolling  thing  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah.  Delitzsch  {Com.^  in  loc.)  renders 
U  "  like  a  doud  of  dtut  before  the  gale."  The 
A.  V.  has  in  the  margin,  "  thistle  down,"  aijd  the 
R.  V.  "the  whirlwind  dust  before  the  storm." 

ROMAMTI-E'ZER  (Heb.  "ij^  ^T7P-l,  ro- 
mam'-iee^h'-ter^  1  have  raised  a  help\  one  of  the 
sons  of  Heman  the  seer.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  temple  service  by  David,  Romamti-ezer  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  twenty-fourth  section,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  persons  of  his  family  (I  Chron. 
25:4,  81),  B.  C.  a  little  before  960. 
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broken  limb,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  it.  In 
surgery,  a  roller  is  a  long  strip  of  muslin  or  other 
webbing,  rolled  up  for  convenience,  and  unrolled 
in  using.  "  1  have  broken  the  arm  of  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt ;  and,  lo  I  it  shall  not  be  bound  up 
to  be  healed,  to  put  a  roller  to  bind  it,"  etc.  (Ezek. 
80:21).  The  arm  is  a  figurative  expression  here 
for  military  power,  as  it  wields  the  sword.  God 
broke  the  arm  of  Pharaoh  by  the  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  that  it  should  re- 
main unbanda^ed  means  that  his  power  was  not 
to  be  restored 

ROLLING  THING  (Heb.  bAa,  gal-gar,  ren- 
dered" wheel"  in  Psa.  88:18;  Isa.  6:28;  Ezek. 


RODMAN  (Qr/VufialoCj  hro-mahf-yof)^  a  citizen 
of  the  Roman  empire  (Acts  22:26,  sq. ;  23:27).  See 
Citizenship,  2. 

RODMAN  EMPIRE,  the  government  of  the 
Romans  under  the  emperors,  beginning  with  Au- 
gustus. Tlie  following  is  mostly  taken  from 
Smith*8  Bible  Dictionary  : 

1.  Its  Inangpiratioii.  By  the  victory  of 
Actium,  Octavianus  became  the  undi!«puted  mai<ter 
of  the  Roman  world  ;  but  he  shrank  from  taking 
the  name  of  king  or  dictator,  which  were  odious 
to  the  Roman  i>eople.  But  he  long  before  had 
taken  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  now  allowed  himself 
to  be  called  Augustus,  retaining  the  old  official 
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title  of  Imperator.  He  was  in  theory  simply  the 
first  citizen  of  the  republic,  intrusted  with  tem- 
porary powers  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state. 
The  empire  was  nominally  elective,  but  practically 
it  passed  by  adoption,  and  till  Nero's  time  a  sort 
of  hereditary  light  seemed  to  be  recognized. 

2.  Extent.  Before  the  conquests  of  Pompey 
and  Ceesar  the  Roman  empire  was  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  encircling  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  Ocesar  added 
GauL  The  generals  of  Augustus  overran  the  north- 
western )>ortion  of  Spain  and  the  country  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  boundaries  were 
now  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Euphrates  on 
the  east,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the  south, 
the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north.  The  only  subsequent 
conquests  of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by 
Claudius  and  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  population  of 
the  empire  at  the  time  of  Augustus  has  been  cal- 
culated at  eighty-five  million. 

3.  The  Provinces.  The  usual  fate  of  a 
country  conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a  sub- 
ject province,  governed  directly  from  Rome  by 
officers  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes, 
however,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders,  or 
within  the  natural  limits,  of  the  province.  There 
were  differences,  too,  in  the  political  condition  of 
cities  within  the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities, 
I.  e.,  were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and 
were  exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison. Other  cities  were  "  colonies,"  i.  e.,  com- 
munities of  Roman  citizens  transplanted,  like 
garrisons  of  the  imperial  city,  into  a  foreign  land. 
Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes : 
(1)  Imperial,  (2)  Senatorial ;  retaining  in  his  own 
hands,  for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  was  neces- 
sary, and  committing  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  The  imperial  provinces 
at  first  were :  Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  JEgypt.  The  senatorial  prov- 
inces were :  Africa,  Numidia,*  Asia,  Achaia  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and 
Cyrene,  Bilhynia  and  Pontus,  Sardinia,  Baetica. 
Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  subsequently 
given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn  received  Dal- 
matia from  the  Sienate.  Many  other  changes  were 
made  afterward.  The  New  Testament  writers 
invariably  designate  the  governors  of  senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  avOimaToi^  pro- 
consuls (Acts  13:7;  18:12;  19:38).  For  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  imperial  province,  properly  styled 
"  Legatus  Csesaris,"  the  word  'Uyefi^v  (Governor)  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  The  provinces  were 
heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Rome  and  her 
citizens.  They  are  said  to  have  been  better  gov- 
emed  under  the  empire  than  under  the  common- 
wealth, and  those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate.  Two  important  changes  were  in- 
troduced  under  the  empire.  The  governors  re- 
ceived a  fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their  command 
was  prolonged.  The  condition  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire at  the  time  when  Christianity  appeared  has 
often  been  dwelt  upon,  as  affording  obvious  illus- 
trations of  St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  **  fullness 


of  time  had  come  "  (GktL  4:4).  The  general  peace 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  formation  of 
military  roads,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the  march 
of  the  legions,  the  voyages  of  the  com  fleets,  the 
general  increase  of  traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  West  as  Greek  had  already  spread 
in  the  East,  the  external  unity  of  the  empire, 
offered  facilities  hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread 
of  a  world-wide  religion.  The  tendency,  too,  of  a 
despotism  like  that  of  the  Roman  empire  to  reduce 
all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level,  was  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  breaking  down  the  pride  of  privileged 
races  and  national  religions,  and  familiarizing 
men  with  the  truth  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  *'  (Acts 
17:24,  26).  But  still  more  striking  than  this  out- 
ward preparation  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
was  the  appearance  of  a  deep  and  widespread 
corruption  which  seemed  to  defy  any  human 
remedy.  The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
According  to  some  interpreters  the  Romans  are 
intended  in  Deut.  28:49-57. 

BCmANS,  EPISTLE  TO.  See  Bible, 
Books  of. 

ROME  (Lat.  Roma;  Gr.  'VCtfuj,  hro'-may, 
strength)^  the  most  famous  city  of  the  world. 
Its  history  touches  every  community  of  men,  and 
is  immensely  fabulous  and  traditional  as  well  as 
substantial.  It  has  reached  the  extremes  of  civil- 
ization and  of  moral  corruption,  and  has  been 
preeminent  in  art  and  science  as  well  as  in  spirit- 
ual tyranny.  Its  name  was  once  a  synonym  for 
political  power  and  territorial  expansion. 

1.  The  Foimdill^.  The  origin  of  the  city  is 
mythological  rather  than  historical  Romulus,  its 
founder  and  first  king,  was  the  traditional  son  of 
Mars,  and  was  preserved,  when  outcast  by  his  cruel 
relatives,  through  the  kind  attention  of  a  wolf  and 
a  shepherd's  wife. 

The  foundation  of  Rome  dat€s  from  7«8  B.  C. 
It  takes  its  name,  according  to  Cicero,  from  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Romulus.  It  was  located 
upon  marshy  ground,  by  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy, 
and  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  into  which  the  Tiber  flows.  The  Tiber  itself, 
which  flows  within  the  walls  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles,  is  navigable  only  for  small  provision 
boats,  and  after  heavy  rains  it  rises  twenty  feet, 
inundating  the  low  part  of  the  city. 

Originally  the  settlement  of  Rome  was  confined 
to  the  Palatine  hill,  but  before  the  reign  of  the 
founder,  Romulus,  ended,  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Quirinal  mounts  were  added.  The  Cselian  hill 
was  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  the  Aventine 
by  Ancus  Martius,  and  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Viminal  were  added  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  in* 
closed  the  whole  seven  hills  with  a  stone  wall 
Hence  it  has  been  called  Urbs  Septicolli*^  **the 
city  of  the  seven  hills." 

The  original  wall  of  Rome  was  so  insignificant 
that  it  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  the  brother  of 
Romulus.  For  this  he  was  killed.  The  people 
whom  Romulus  induced  at  the  first  to  live  within 
the  wall  of  Rome  were  fugitives,  criminals,  afid 
foreigners.  As  an  asylum  for  outlaws  it  wat 
shunned  by  the  neighboring  inhabitants.  Matri< 
monial  proffers  were  declined  by  respectable  pec^ 
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pie.  Wives  were  secured  by  strategy.  They  were 
captured  by  force  from  a  great  company  of  the 
Sabines,  who  had  come  to  witness  a  show.  By  a 
compromise  the  Sabines  afterward  came  to  Rome 
and  became  joint  occupants  of  the  city. 

After  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  in  714  B.  C, 
Romulus,  who  suddenly  disappeared,  was  reported 
to  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  Divine  honors 
were  paid  to  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
He  was  ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  twelve 
great  deities.  A  temple  was  erected  in  his  honor, 
and  a  priest,  called  Flamen  Quirinalis,  was  ap- 
pointed to  offer  him  sacrifices. 

2.  Monarchy.  The  monarchical  government 
existed  under  seven  princes,  in  the  following  or- 
der: Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  after  one  year's  inter- 
regnum,  Numa,  715 ;  TuUus  Hostilius,  672;  Ancus 


convened  or  dismissed  it  at  pleasure^  The  au- 
thority of  the  consuls  was  equaL  They  appeared 
alternately  in  public  invested  with  the  symbols 
of  authority,  and  preceded  by  the  lictors.  The 
Romans  reckoned  their  years  by  the  names  oi 
their  consuls,  until  the  consular  office  was  (541 
A.  D.)  abolished  by  Justinian,  for  it  had  become 
a  mere  title  without  dignity  or  authority.  The 
consular  period  was  characterized  by  party  strug- 
gles between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians. 
Step  by  step  the  common  people  gained  privileges, 
until  the  plebeian  legionaries,  just  returned  from 
a  victorious  campaign,  instead  of  obeying  orders 
to  march  against  the  Volsci  and  ^qui,  intrenched 
themselves  at  Mons  Sacer,  three  miles  from  the 
city,  and  defied  the  Patricians.  Compromise  re- 
sulted in  the  office  of  the  tribune,  chosen  from  the 


The  Fomm  at  Borne. 


Jiartius,  640;  Tarquin  Priscus,  616;  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  678 ;  and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  634,  expelled 
twenty-five  years  later,  B.  0.  509.  This  has  been 
•ailed  the  period  of  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Each  ruler  left  his  impress.  One  was  employed 
Sa  regulating  the  forms  of  worship,  another  in 
enforcing  discipline  in  the  army  and  increasing 
the  importance  of  the  soldiers,  while  another  de- 
voted himself  to  enlarging  and  beautifying  the 
public  buildings  and  fortifying  the  defenses. 

3.  The  Republic.  The  final  abolition  of  the 
kingly  office  and  the  rule  of  alien  princes  was 
loHowed  by  a  period  of  government  under  the 
consuls.  Two  consuls  were  elected  annually  from 
\he  patrician  families — until  B.  C.  367,  when  L. 
liextius  was  created  first  plebeian  consul — and  to- 
other possessed  full  kingly  authority.  The  can- 
tfdate  for  the  consulship  was  required  to  be  forty- 
wiree  years  of  age,  and  he  must  have  discharged 
•fifforeband  the  inferior  functions  of  questor, 
eilile,  and  pretor.  In  the  case  of  Scipio,  Martius, 
rompey,  and  Augustus,  these  rules  were  disre- 
^fded.    A  consul  presided  over  the  Senate  and 


Plebeians ;  at  first  two,  then  five,  and  then,  by  the 
year  B.  0.  449,  ten.  The  power  of  the  tribune 
became  formidable  enough  to  lead  the  senators  to 
repent  of  the  concession  when  too  late.  The  office 
remained  till  Augustus,  to  meet  the  case,  conferred 
the  power  of  tribune  t/jx>n  himself,  whence  he 
was  called  tribunilia  potentate  donatxu.  His  suc- 
cessors followed  his  example  until  the  power  of 
the  tribune,  as  an  offset  to  imperialism,  was  lost 
Under  Constantino  the  uifice  was  formally  abol- 
ished. 

4.  Empire.  With  ^'^  battle  of  Actium  Oc- 
tavianus  was  invested  '^i^ith  the  title  of  Augustus,  to 
which  was  added  the  tit««»  "  Imperator,'*  or  em- 
peror. This  brings  Ltose  into  relations  with  the 
sacred  history  of  the  world.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Christ  was  £>om  m  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Wa  successor,  Tiberius,  Christ 
was  crucified  on  Caivarv.  The  successive  em- 
perors were  among  tn«*  vrMrgt  of  mankind.  One 
after  another  they  TSi^erably  perished  in  the  midst 
of  conspiracyand  8hatn«.or  died  by  their  ownhands. 
The  history  of  Rome^  p«»'tic«lly  and  morally,  from 
Tiberius,  in  87  A.  D^  lo  the  ;eign  of  Constantiiifl^ 
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in  813  A.  D.,  when  the  edict  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  issued,  was  lamentably  bad. 

5.  BW£^on.  The  religion  of  Rome  was  pagan, 
and  immensely  superstitious.  The  altars  and  tem- 
ples were  erected  not  only  to  the  deities  whom 
they  supposed  presided  over  their  own  city,  but 
they  built  temples  in  honor  of  the  gods  of  the 
people  whom  they  conquered  in  their  many  wars. 
There  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 
temples  dedicated  to  idolatry  hi  Rome. 

6.  Scriptnra  Notice.  '*Rome  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  fiible  except  in  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees and  in  three  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
viz.,  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  conquests  of 
Pompey  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Jews  at  Rome.  The  Jewish  king 
Aristobulus  and  his  son  formed  part  of  Pompey's 
triumph,  and  many  Jewish  captives  and  emigrants 
were  brought  to  Rom€i  at  that  time.  Many  of 
these  Jews  were  made  freedmen.  Julius  C»sar 
showed  them  some  kindness.  They  were  favored 
also  by  Augustus.  Claudius  *  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Rome*  (Acts  18:2),  on  account  of 
tumults  connected,  possibly,  with  the  preaching  of 
Christianity  at  Rome.  This  banishment  cannot 
have  been  of  long  duration,  for  we  find  Jews  re- 
siding at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (28:17).  It  is 
chiefly  in  connection  with  St.  PauPs  history  that 
Rome  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible.  The  locali- 
ties in  and  about  Rome  especially  connected  with 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are:  1.  Tlie  Appian  way,  by 
which  he  approached  the  city  (28:15).  2.  *The 
palace,'  or  *  Caesar's  court '  (Phil,  1:13).  This  may 
mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  prctorian 
guards  which  Tiberius  established  outside  the 
walls  on  the  northeast  of  the  city,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial 
residence  on  the  Palatine.  The  connection  of 
other  localities  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul's  name  rests 
only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less  probability.  Wc 
may  mention  especially:  1.  The  Mamertine  prison, 
or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  near  the 
forum.  It  still  exists  beneath  the  church  of 
S.  Giuseppe  dei  Fafeffnami.  Here  it  is  said  that 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  follow-prisoners  for 
nine  months.  The  story,  however,  of  the  imprison- 
ment in  the  Mamertine  prison  seems  inconsistent 
with  2  Tim.,  especially  4:11.  2.  The  chapel  on 
the  Ostian  road  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
two  apostles  are  said  to  have  sopanitev!  on  their 
way  to  martyrdom.  8.  The  supposed  scene  of  St. 
Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.,  the  church  of  iSi.  Paolo 
alie  tre  fonlane^  on  the  Ostian  road.  To  those 
may  be  added,  4.  The  supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom,  viz.,  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
toHo^  on  the  Janiculum.  5.  The  chapel  ^Donnne 
quo  Vadia^^  on  the  Appian  road,  the  scene  of  the 
beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  St. 
Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from  martyrdom.  6.  The 
places  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  apostles,  after 
having  been  deposited  first  in  the  catacombs,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  finally  buried — that  of  Paul 
by  the  Ostian  road,  that  of  Peter  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  famous  basilica  which  bears  his  name" 
(Smith,  J5/A.  2)»W.,8.v.). 

One  of  the  chief  matters  of  interest  to  the  Bible 


ROOT 

reader  is  the  relation  of  the  Roman  government 
to  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  supreme. 
Judea  was  a  Roman  province.  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple wei-e  under  the  authority  of  Rome.  As  Chris- 
tianity spread,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
emperors,  some  of  whom  were  more  favoralile 
toward  it  than  others.  Diocletian,  A.  D.  284, 
persecuted  the  Church.  But  Constantine,  A.  D. 
823,  being  sole  ruler  of  the  empire,  protected  the 
Christian  religion,  declaring  it  to  be  the  state  re- 
ligion, and  selected  Byzantium  as  the  state  capi- 
tal. Jilian  apostatized  from  Chiistianity  in  SCI. 
As  emperor  he  attempted  to  restoie  the  pagan 
religion  of  Rome.  As  the  residence  of  the  po|>es, 
Rome  has  been  the  center  of  intei-est.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  of  these  have  ruled  the 
Church.  Some  of  them  have  been  shamelessly 
wicked  and  immoral  in  the  extreme.  The  tem- 
poral authority  which  they  claimed  was  taken 
from  them  forever  in  1871,  >^hen  Italy  was  united 
under  Victor  Emmanuel^  and  Rome  was  made  the 
political  capital  of  the  nation.  The  pope  still 
occupies  the  Vatican  as  his  residence,  but  there  is 
more  real  religious  freedom  in  Rome  now  than  in 
many  countries  remote  from  the  Vatican. 

ROOF.    See  Housk. 

Fig^nratiye.  To  receive  one  under  the  shelter 
of  the  roof  represents  hospitality ;  in  the  case  of 
Lot  so  greatly  estimated  that  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  duty  as  a  father  to  maintain  it  ((Jen. 
19:8);  and  by  the  centurion  considered  too  great 
an  honor  for  him  to  receive  the  Lord  as  a  guest 
(Matt.  8:8). 

ROOM,  as  an  apartment  (see  House).  It  is 
frequentlv  used  in  the  present  sense  of  place  or 
«tead{\  kings  2:35;  8:20;  2  Kings  15:25;  28:34, 
etc.);  ot  space^  abundant  room  (Psa.  31:8;  80.9); 
and  also  entrance^  opportunUi/y  as  "  A  man's  gift 
mukcth  room  for  him"  (Prov.  18:16). 

"The  highest  room,"  as  at  a  wedding  (Luke  14: 
8)  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr.  irpuroK^iaia  {jtro- 
tohliii-ee'-ahy  the  Jirnt  rediving  place\  the  chief 
place  at  the  table.  The  relative  rank  of  the  sev- 
eral places  at  table  varied  among  Pei-sians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  What  arrangement  was  current 
among  the  Jews  in  Christ's  day  is  thus  set  forth 
by  Edersheim  (Jeswt  the  Afe^dah,  ii,  p.  207,  sq.): 
"  In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  guests,  we  know 
that  the  uppermost  seats  were  occupied  by  the 
rabbis.  The  Talmud  formulates  it  in  this  manner : 
That  the  worthiest  lies  down  first,  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  feet  stretching  back.  If  there  are  two 
*  cushions'  (divans)  the  next  worthiest  reclines 
above  him,  at  his  left  hand;  if  thei^e  ai-e  three 
cushions  the  third  worthiest  lies  below  him  who 
had  laid  down  first  (at  his  right),  so  that  the  chief 
person  is  in  the  middle." 

ROOT  (Heb.  ^"itJ,  aho'-resh;  Gr.  ^'C«,  ArtVf. 
tali). 

r^ig^nratiye.  From  the  important  relation 
which  the  root  bears  to  the  plant  we  have  in 
Scripture  many  beautiful  and  forcefulillustrations 
taken  therefrom.     Thus : 

1.  The  root  of  a  family  is  the  progenitor  from 
whom  the  race  derives  its  name;  thus,  "Out  of 
the  serpent's  root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice  '* 
(Isa.   14:20),  meaning  that  though   the   Davidlc 
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kingdom  was  broken  down  by  the  Syro-Ephraimit- 
ish  war,  another  would  arise  to  be  a  scourge  to 
Israers  oppressors.  Messiah  is  called  **a  root 
of  Jesse"  (11:10),  as  containing  its  sap  and 
strength  in  his  divine  capacity  (corop.  Rev.  0:6 ; 
and  22:16,  as  **the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David/' 
referring  to  both  his  divine  and  human  nature). 
The  progenitor  of  a  race  is  also  called  its  root 
(Prov.  12:8). 

2.  Root  means  the  essential  cause  of  anything, 
as  **  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil " 
(1  Tinu  6:10 ;  comp.  Heb.  12:15,  '*  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  spring  up  "). 

3.  **  Rooted  "  means  firmly  established,  **  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love"  (Eph.  3:17;  comp. 
Col.  2:7);  also  "  to  take  root "  (Job  6:8  ;  Psa.  80: 
9,  '•  to  take  deep  root ; "  Isa.  27:6 ;  87:81 ;  40:24). 

4.  Opposed  to  this  is  "  to  root  up,"  or  "out," 
which  has  the  sense  of  to  destroy,  remove  (1  Kings 
14:16;  Job  81:12;  Psa.  62:6;  Jer.  1:10;  Luke 
17:6,  ** pluck  up  by  the  root"). 

5.  The  roots  of  a  plant  being  near  water  is 
symbolic  of  prosperity ;  *'  my  root  was  spread  out 
by  the  waters"  (Job  29:19);  literally  "open  to 
water,"  and  so  never  lacking.  Ezekiel  (31:7) 
says  of  Assyria,  "  His  root  was  by  great  waters," 
which  accounted  for  "  the  length  of  nis  branches." 
The  opposite  figure  is  of  a  "  root  dried  up  "  (Hos. 
9:16). 

6.  "A  root  waxed  old  in  the  earth"  (Job  14:8) 
denotes  loss  of  vitality ;  while  of  sinners  it  is  said, 
"  Their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blos- 
som shall  go  up  as  dust "  (Isa.  6:24). 

7.  Of  our  Lord  in  his  humiliation,  it  was  said, 
"  He  shall  grow  up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a 
root  out  of  dry  ground  "  (Isa.  63:2),  "  both  figures 
depicting  the  lowly  and  unattractive  character  of 
the  small  though  vigorous  beginning,  the  miser- 
able character  of  the  external  circumstances  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
servant  had  taken  place  "  (Delitzsch,  Com.^  in  loc.). 

ROPE,  BOPFiM  A  KKR8.  See  Handicrapts. 

BOSH  (Heb.  tifi^*-!,  roBhe,  the  head).  In  the 
genealogy  of  Gen.  46:21,  Rosh  is  reckoned  among 
the  sons  of  Benjamin,  but  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
"Ehi  and  Rosh"  (tDK^TTlN)  is  a  corruption  of 
"  Ahiram  "  (comp.  Num.  26:88). 

EOT,  ROTTEN,  ROTTENNESS,  the  ren. 
dering  of  several  Hebrew  words,  used  mostly 
figuratively.  Job  says  (18:28)  that  \*he,  as 
a  rotten  thing,  consume^h  ; "  i.  e.,  that  which  is 
worm-e€Uen,  droppeth  to  pieces,  a  symbol  of  grad- 
ual decay.  Brass  and  "rotten  wood"  are  con- 
trasted together  (Job  41:27),  as  representing 
strength  and  weakness.  '*  The  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot "  (Prov.  10:7)  is  illustrative  of  the  speedy 
oblivion  into  which  thev  go.  "  Rottenness  in  the 
bones"  (Prov.  12:4;  14:30;  Hab.  8:16),  in  the 
Proverbs  means  an  incurable  disease,  robbing  one 
of  power;  in  Habakkuk  great  terror. 

ROUME.    See  Glossart  (Room). 

ROW  (Heb.  5T7t3,<ef.rattT',  usually  a  wo/O.  In 
Ezek.  46:28  we  have  the  following:  "It  was  made 
with  boiling  places  under  the  rows  round  about." 
Row  here  does  not  mean  a  covering  or  boundary 
wall,  but  a  row  or  shelf  of  brickwork  which  had 


separate  shelves,  under  which  cooking  hearths 
were  placed. 

ROW,  ROWERS.    See  Snip. 

RUBIEIS.  See  Mineral  Kingdom  ;  Prkcious 
Stones. 

RUDDER.    See  Ship 

RUDDY  (Heb.  ''?53-JN,  ad^mo^nee',  from  O^K, 
ate^mff  to  be  red).  Applied  to  David  (1  Sam. 
16:  12;  17:42),  and  understood  by  many  to 
mean  red-haired.  It  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
the  complexion.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
application  of  kindred  words,  as  "  Her  Nazarites 
were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk, 
they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies  "  (Lam. 
4:7) ;  and  "  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy  "  (Cant. 
5:10),  who  is  immediately  described  as  black- 
haired  (v.  11). 

RUDE.  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  11:6,  writes,  "But 
though  I  bo  rude  in  epeecK,  yet  not  in  knowledge." 
The  Greek  term  ISi^rrf^  {id-ee-o'4(xc€)  means  prop- 
erly a  private  pereon^  as  opposed  to  a  magistrate. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  means  an  unteartied^ 
illiterate^  as  opposed  to  the  learned,  the  educated 
(Acts  4:18,  rendered  "unlearned").  "Rude  in 
speech,"  L  e.,  in  respect  to  speech,  means  un- 
trained in  the  art. 

RUDIMENTS  (Gr.  aroixeiov,  etoy-khi'-on,  any 
first  thing\  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  "  elements  " 
(2  Pet.  8:10),  from  which  all  things  have  come; 
primary  and  fundamental  principles  (Heb.  5:12, 
"  first  principles  ") ;  in  C^l.  2:8  the  ceremonial  re- 
quirements, especially  of  Jewish  tradition. 

RUE.    See  Ysgetabls  Kingdom. 

RUTUS  (Gr.  'Pot^,  hroo'-foe,  red),  brother 
of  Alexander,  and  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrcnian, 
whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of 
Jesus  when  on  his  way  to  the  crucifixion  (Mark 
15:21).  Rufus  is  included  by  the  apostle  Paul 
(Rom.  16:18)  among  those  in  Rome  to  whom  he 
sends  salutations.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  Rufus  is  identical  with  the  one  mentioned  by 
Mark,  and  yet,  as  this  was  a  common  name,  they 
may  be  different  individuals. 

RUHA^MAH  (Heb.  "^^"Z  ^^  ^*?.  ^<^ 
kham'y  to  obtain  merey\  a  figurative  title  applied 
to  the  daughter  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  signifying 
that  God  had  restored  Israel  to  favor  (Hos.  2:1), 
on  condition  of  their  repenting  and  returning  to 
him.  Both  Peter  (1  Pet.  2:10)  and  Paul  (Rom. 
9:26,  26)  qfiote  this  prophecy  with  evident  appli- 
cation  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews.  "  Through 
its  apostasy  from  God,  Israel  had  become  like  the 
Gentiles,  and  had  fallen  from  the  covenant  of 
grace  .  .  .  consequently  the  readoption  of  the 
Israelites  as  the  children  of  God  was  a  practical 
proof  that  God  had  also  adopted  the  Gentile  world 
as  his  children  "  (K.  and  D.,  Com.), 

RUIN,  the  rendering  of  very  expressive  He- 
brew terms : 

1.  Derivatives  from  Heb.  ^S3  (Naw-fat'^  to 
fall),  the  ruin  of  a  city  by  dilapidation,  separating 
all  its  stones  (Isa.  25:2,  "  Thou  hast  made  of  a 
fenced  city  a  ruin;"  17:1);  of  a  country  (Isa, 
28:18;  Ezek.  81:18;  comp.  27:27). 
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2.  Mekh-U-taw\Ueb.'!^^V^^,disaolutian).  "Thou 
hast  brought  his  strongholds  to  ruins  "  (Psa.  89:40). 
The  word  elsewhere  means  terrory  and  expresses 
the  akmi  attendant  upon  taking  a  fortified  place. 

3.  Ilaio-rc^  (Heb.  ^^•7»  to  ^«»*  dowi\  spoken 
of  "  ruined  cities  **  (Ezek.  8G:35,  86 ;  comp.  Amos 
9:11),  like  the  Gr.  KaTaoKj^irTu  {kat-aa-kap'-to^ 
Acts  16:16). 

Figuratiye.  Ruin  is  a  fall  or  stumbling  be- 
cause of  or  temptation  to  siu.  "  They  **  (the  gods 
of  Damascus)  **  were  the  ruin  of  him,"  etc.  (2  Cliron. 
28:23;  comp.  Ezek.  18:30;  21:15). 

RULER,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words,  and  used  to  designate  a  large  num- 
ber of  officials,  as:  Kinff  (1  Sam.  26:30;  2  Sam. 
6:21) ;  "  rulers  of  the  people/*  or  "  princes"  (q.  v.); 
prime  mini8ter,as  Jo8eph((icn.41:43);  Daniel  (Dan. 
2:48  ;  6:7) ;  town  prefect  (Judg.  9:30 ;  2  Chron. 
29:20;  Keh.  8:9);  chief  adviser  (2  Sam.  20:26;  8. 
18) ;  house  steward  (Matt.  24:46,  47 ;  Luke  12:42) ; 
superintendent  of  workmen,  as  chief  herdsman 
(Gen.  47:6),  mechanics  (1  Kings  11:28?  1  Chron.  27: 
81 ;  29:  6) ;  "  ruler,"  or  '^governor  of  the  feast "  (see 
Fkast,  Governor  of)  ;  **  ruler  of  the  synagogue  " 
(see  Synagogue)  ;  '*  ruler  of  the  treasures,"  i.  e.. 
chief  treasurer  (1  Chron.  26:24);  ihe  high  priest 
was  the  ** ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chron. 
9:1 1 ;  2  Chron.  85:8).  as  was  sometimes  liis  assist- 
ant (Neh.  11:11).     See  Law,  Administration  of. 

RU^MAH  (Ueb.  J^'J'''^,  roomaw',  elevation)^  a 
city  named  as  the  home  of  Pedaiah,  the  father  of 
Zebudah,  Jehoiakim^s  mother  (2  Kings  28:36).  It 
is  probably  the  same  with  ^rurmx A  (Judg.  9:41), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shcchem. 

RUMP  (Heb.  ti;bK,  al-yaw'),  or  rather  tail. 
Moses  prescribed  that  in  certain  sacrifices  the  tail 
of  the  victim  should  be  burned  upon  the  altar, 
viz.,  the  ram  of  consecration  (Exod.  29:22),  the 
lamb  of  the  peace  offering  (Lev.  8:9),  and  of  the 
trespass  oflferirg  (7:8).  The  rump  was  esteemed 
the  most  delicate  portion  of  the  animal,  being  the 
fattest.  The  fat  tails  of  the  sheep  in  Northern 
Africa,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria  often  weigh  fif- 
teen pounds  or  more,  and  small  carriages  on 
wheels  are  sometimes  placed  under  them  to  bear 
their  weight.  The  broad  part  of  the  tail  is  an  ex- 
crescence of  fat,  from  which  the  true  tail  hangs 
(Robinson,  Pal.^  ii,  166). 

RUN,  RUNNING.    See  Footman,  Games. 

RUSH.    See  Reed. 

RUST  (Gr.  /5pa)<T£f,  hro'-sis,  eatinff;^i6c,  ee'-os). 
The  first  of  these  Greek  terms  is  rendered  "  rust " 
(Matt.  6:19,  sq.)  in  the  wider  sense  of  corrotion. 
It  is,  however,  generally  used,  as  almost  every- 
where in  Greek  writers,  of  that  which  is  eaten, 
food  (Heb.  12:16;  2  Cor.  9:10).  The  second  term 
means  poiaorty  and  is  so  rendered  (Rom.  8:18 ; 
James  8:8);  but  in  James  6:8  seems  to  mean 
rather  the  ** tarnish"  which  overspreads  silver 


than  **  rust,"  by  which  we  now  understand  **  oxide 
of  ii*on." 

RUTH  (Heb.  n^l.  rooth,  a  femafe  friend),  a 
Moabitess,  first  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  and  then  of 
Boaz,  and  an  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Chi  istt. 

Personal  History.  (1)  Wife  of  Xahlon.  In 
the  time  of  the  Judges  Elimelech,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem  in  Judali,  emigrated  into  the  land  of 
Moab  with  his  wife  Naomi  and  his  two  sons,  Mah- 
lon and  Chilion,  because  of  a  famine  in  the  land 
(Ruth  1:1,  2).  There  he  died,  and  his  t>vo  sons 
married  Moabitish  women,  named  Orpah  and  Ruth, 
the  latter  becoming  the  wife  of  Mahlon  (4:10), 
B.  C.  about  1070.  (8)  Betnrn  to  Bethlehem. 
After  the  death  of  her  two  sons  Naomi  resolved 
to  return  to  her  own  country  and  kindred,  and 
Ruth  determined  to  accompany  her,  notwithstand- 
ing her  mother-in-law's  entreaty  that  she  should 
follow  her  sii^ter-in-law  and  return  to  her  own  peo- 
ple and  her  God.  Ruth  answered  her  in  beautiful 
and  earnest  words:  '* Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple, and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thou  diest,  will 
I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
Ihee  and  me"  (1:16,  17).  They  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem just  at  the  beginning  of  the  barley  harvest 
(8)  Xarriet  Boas.  Ruth  went  out  to  glean  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  support  for  herself  and 
mother-in-law,  and  in  gleaning  came  by  chance 
upon  Boaz,  a  relative  of  Naomi.  \Yhen  he  heard 
that  she  hod  come  with  Naomi  from  Moab,  Boas 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  gave  her  permission  not 
only  to  glean  in  the  field  and  even  among  the 
sheaves,  but  to  appease  her  hunger  and  thirst 
with  the  food  and  drink  of  his  reapers  (2:1-16). 
His  kindness  to  her  induced  Naomi  to  counsel 
Ruth  to  seek  an  oppoi-tunity  for  intimating  to 
Boaz  the  claim  she  had  upon  him  as  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  her  deceased  husband.  Ruth  followed 
this  advice,  and  Boaz  promised  to  fulfill  her  re- 
quest provided  the  nearer  redeemer,  who  was  still 
living,  would  not  perform  this  duty  (8:1-18).  As 
he  was  indisposed  to  do  so,  Boaz  obtained  from 
him  a  release,  redeemed  himself  the  patrimony  of 
Elimelech,  nnd  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife  (4:1-18), 
B.  C.  about  1060.  In  process  of  time  she  became 
the  mother  of  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse  and  grand- 
father of  David  (vers.  18,  17;  Matt.  1:5). 

Note.— Tbe  artiflce  that  Naomt  sumeeted  and  Buth 
adopted  to  Induce  Boaz  to  act  as  ber  redeemer  (ebap.  8: 
1,  sq.)  Hppears,  accordlnff  to  our  customs,  to  be  objec- 
tionable from  a  moral  point  of  view ;  Judged,  however, 
by  the  customs  of  tbat  time  it  Is  not.  Boaz,  wbo  was  an 
bonorable  man,  praised  Ruth  for  bavins  taken  refuse 
with  blm  instead  of  looking:  for  a  buxband  amonir 
younfirer  men,  and  took  no  offense  at  tbe  manner  in 
wblcb  sbe  bad  approached  him  and  proposed  to  become 
his  wife.  The  anxiety  manifested  by  Ruth  is  explained 
by  the  desire  to  continue  the  family  name,  aud  to  have 
the  poasesslons  of  ber  father-in-law  redeemed  and  re- 
stored to  the  family. 
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SABACHTHANI,  or  SABAGHTHAin 
(Gr.  aapax6avt,  ioh-akhrthan^,  for  Heb.  ''?P^  j??^, 
thou  hast  left  me\  quoted  bv  our  Lord  upon  the 
cross  from  Psa.  22  (Matt.  27:46 ;  Mark  16:34). 
See  Jesus. 

SABjSS'ANS.    See  Sabeans. 

S AB^AOTH  (Gr.  GaP(Uid,  sab-ah-dwthf,  for  Heb. 
riTfiO^^  i8eh-bavhoth\  armies^  Rom.  9:29 ;  James 
6:4).  In  the  Old  Testament  it  frequently  occurs 
in  the  epithet,  **  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,"  or  simply 
**  Jehovah  of  hosts."  **  In  the  mouth  and  mind  of 
an  ancient  Hebrew  Jehovah-tnebaoth  was  the  leader 
and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  nations,  who 
went  forth  with  them  (Psa.  44:9),  and  led  them 
to  certain  victory  over  the  worshipers  of  Baal, 
Chemosh,  Molech,  Ashtoreth,  and  other  false  gods" 
(Smith,  Bib,  Did.).  The  epithet,  "  Jehovah,  God 
of  hosts,"  designates  him  as  the  supreme  head 
and  commander  of  all  the  heavenly  forces ;  so  that 
the  host  of  Jehovah  and  the  host  of  heaven  are 
the  same  (1  Kings  22:19),  viz.,  the  angels,  who  are 
the  Lord's  agents,  ever  ready  to  execute  his  will. 
It  is  never  applied  to  God  with  reference  to  the 
army  of  Israet  though  once  the  companies  com- 
posing it  are  called  ^Hhe  hosts  of  the  Lord" 
(Exod.  12:41),  because  they  were  under  his  guid- 
ance and  were  to  fight  for  his  cause. 

SABBATH  (Heb.  riad,  gliah-bawlh',  repose, 
i.e.,<;eua/tonfrom  exertion;  Gr.  aajSliaTov,  sab' -bat- 
oti).  The  name  Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  great 
festivals,  but  principally  and  usually  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observance  of  which  is 
enforced  not  merely  in  the  general  Mosaic  code, 
but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

1.  OrigixL  "We  are  told  in  the  account  of 
the  creation  that  God  *  rested  on  the  seventh  day,* 
etc.  (Gen.  2:2).  The  Sabbath  rest  was  a  Babylo- 
nian as  well  as  a  Hebrew  institution.  Its  origin 
went  back  to  pre-Semitic  days,  and  the  very  name 
Sabbath  was  of  Babylonian  origin.  In  the  cruci- 
form tablets  the  Sabaltu  is  described  as  '  a  day  of 
rest  for  the  soul.'  Though  the  words  were  of 
genuinely  Semitio  origin,  it  was  derived  by  As- 
syrian scribes  from  two  Sumerian  or  pre-Semitic 
words,  sa  and  bat,  meaning  respectively  *  heart '  and 
'ceasing.'  In  Accadian  (i.  e.,  early  Babylonian) 
times  the  Sabbath  was  known  as  dies  nefastus,  a 
day  on  which  certain  work  was  forbidden;  and 
an  old  lis*  of  Babylonian  festivals  and  fast  days 
tells  us  that  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  nine- 
teenth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of 
each  month  the  Sabbath  day  had  to  be  observed. 
The  king  on  that  day  *  must  not  eat  flesh  that  has 
been  cooked  over  the  coals  or  in  the  smoke,  he 
must  not  change  the  garments  of  his  body,  white 
robes  he  must  not  wear,  sacrifices  he  may  not 
offer,  in  a  chariot  he  may  not  ride*  Even  the 
prophet  or  soothsayer  was  not  allowed  to  practice 
his  art.  We  find  traces  of  the  week  of  seven 
days,  with  the  rest  day,  or  Sabbath,  which  fell 
upon  the  seventh,  in  Babylonia  "  (Sayce,  Higher 
Crit,  and  Mon,,  pp.  74-77). 


2.  Jewish  Sabbath.  (1)  Origin.  The  Sab- 
bath  was  of  divine  institution,  and  is  so  declared 
in  passages  where  ceasing  to  create  is  called 
"resting'^  (Gen.  2:3;  Exod.  20:11;  81:17).  The 
blessing  and  sanctifying  of  the  seventh  day  has 
regard,  no  doubt,  to  the  Sabbath,  which  Israel, 
as  the  people  of  God,  was  afterward  to  keep ;  but 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  theocratic  (Jewish) 
Sabbath  was  thus  early  instituted.  The  Sabbath 
was  instituted  by  Moses.  It  is  in  Exod.  16:23-29 
that  we  find  the  first  incontrovertible  institution 
of  the  day,  as  one  given  to  and  to  be  kept  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  Shortly  afterward  it  was  re- 
enacted  in  the  fourth  commandment.  Many  of 
the  rabbis  date  its  first  institution  from  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  Exod.  16:25.  This,  however, 
seems  to  want  foundation  of  any  sort.  We  are 
not  on  sure  ground  till  we  come  to  the  unmistak- 
able institution  in  ch.  16,  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  manna.  The  opinipn  of  Grotius  is 
probably  correct,  that  the  day  was  already  known, 
and  in  some  measure  observed  as  holy,  but  that 
the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work  was  first  given 
then,  and  shortly  afterward  more  explicitly  im- 
posed in  the  fourth  commandment. 

(2)  Purpose.  The  Hebi-ew  Sabbath  diflfered 
from  the  Babylonian  in  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  Babylonian  astronomy  and  the  polytheistic 
worship  with  which  it  was  bound  up.  It  was  not 
dependent  upon  changes  of  the  moon ;  the  festival 
of  the  new  moon  and  the  weekly  Sabbath  were  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  Instead  of  a  Sabbath  which 
occurred  on  each  seventh  day  of  lunar  months,  with 
an  unexplained  Sabbath  on  the  nineteenth,  the 
Old  Testament  recognizes  only  a  Sabbath  which 
recurs  at  regular  intervals  of  seven  days,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  month. 
The  Sabbath  is  divested  of  its  heathen  associations, 
and  is  transformed  into  a  means  of  binding  to- 
gether more  closely  the  chosen  people  and  keep- 
ing them  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In 
place  of  astronomical  reasons,  which  preside  over 
the  Babylonian  Sabbath,  two  reasons  are  given 
for  its  observance  in  Israel — God's  resting  on  the 
seventh  day  of  creation  (Exod.  20:8-11 ;  31:16,17). 
and  that  Israel  had  been  a  "  servant  in  the  land  of 
Eg}T)t,"  and  had  been  brought  out "  thence  through 
a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm  "  (Deut 
5:16).  "These  are  not  the  subjects  of  Sabbath 
celebration ;  indeed,  the  Sabbath  has  no  one  event 
as  the  subject  of  its  observance,  but  is  only  the 
day  which  Israel  is  called  to  sanctify  to  the  Lord 
its  God,  because  God  blessed  and  hallowed  the 
day  at  the  creation  by  resting  on  it.  The  com- 
pletion of  creation,  the  rest  of  God,  is  his  blessed- 
ness in  the  contemplation  of  the  finished  work, 
the  satisfaction  of  God  in  his  work,  which  over- 
flows in  blessing  upon  his  creatures.  This  blessed- 
ness was  lost  to  the  world  through  the  fall, 
but  not  forever,  for,  through  redemption,  divine 
mercy  will  restore  it.  The  rest  of  God  is  the  goal 
which  the  whole  creation  is  destined  to  reach.  To 
guide  to  this  goal  the  Sabbath  was  enjoined  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  losses  which  accrue 
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to  man  under  the  curse  of  sin,  from  that  heavy, 
oppressive  labor  which  draws  him  from  God.  Thus 
the  Sabbath  was  hallowed,  i.  e.,  separated  from 
other  days  of  the  week  to  be  a  holy  day  for  man,  by 
putting  the  blessing  of  his  rest  on  the  rest  of  this 
day.  The  return  of  this  blessed  and  hallowed  day 
is  to  be  to  him  a  perpetual  reminder  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  divine  rest.  This  significance  of  the 
Sabbath  explains  why  its  keeping  through  all 
future  generations  of  Israel  is  called  a  perpetual 
covenant  and  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  the 
children  of  Israel  forever  (Exod.  81:17)"  (Keil, 
Arch.^  ii,  p.  2,  sq.). 

(8)  ObMrranoe.  According  to  Mosaic  law  the 
Sabbath  was  observed :  1.  By  cessation  from 
labor  (Exod.  20:10).  The  idea  of  work  is  not 
more  precisely  defined  in  the  law,  except  that  the 
kindling  of  fire  for  cooking  is  expressly  forbidden 
(85:3),  and  the  gathering  of  wood  is  treated  as  a 
transgression  (Num.  16:32,  sq.);  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  work,  in  its  widest  sense,  was  to  cease. 
"  Accordingly,  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
law  when  not  only  labor,  such  as  burden-bearing 
(Jer.  17:21,  sq.),  but  traveling,  as  forbidden  by 
Exod.  16:29,  and  trading  (Amos  8:5,  sq.)  were  to 
cease  on  the  Sabbath,  and  when  Nehemiah,  to 
prevent  marketing  on  this  day,  ordered  the  clos- 
ing of  the  gates"  (Neh.  10:31 ;  18:16,  19).  2.  By 
a  holy  assembly,  the  doubling  of  the  daily  oflfering 
by  two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with  the  correspond- 
ing meat  and  drink  ofTerin<:s  (Num.  28:9,  sq. ; 
Sacrificial  OirsRiNGSf  iii,  4),  and  the  providing 
of  new  showbread  in  the  holy  place  (liv.  24:8). 
Thus  the  Sabbath  was  to  Israel  **  a  day  of  glad- 
ness" (Num.  10:10;  comp.  Hos.  2:11),  "a  delight, 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable"  (Isa.  68:13). 
From  such  passages  as  Isa.  68:18,  sq.,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  essence  of  Sabbath  observance  is 
placed  in  the  most  unconditional  and  all-embra- 
cing self-denial,  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  nat- 
ural being  and  natural  desires,  the  most  uncon- 
ditional dedication  to  God  (see  Isa.  66:2;  Ezek. 
20:12,  21).  The  object  of  this  cessation  from 
labor  and  coming  together  in  holy  convocation  was 
to  give  man  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  such  men- 
tal and  spiritual  exercises  as  would  tend  to  the 
quickening  of  soul  and  spirit  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  spiritual  life.  In  this  higher  sense  it  is 
evident  that  our  Lord  meant  that  "  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  "  (Mark  2:27). 

(4)  Reward,  etc.  According  to  Ezekiel  (20:12, 
20)  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  sign  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel,  *^  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  sanctify  them."  That  is,  "  that  Jehovah 
was  sanctifying  them — viz.,  by  the  Sabbath  rest — 
as  a  refreshing  and  elevation  of  the  mind,  in  which 
Israel  was  to  have  a  foretaste  of  that  blessed 
resting  from  all  works  to  which  the  people  of  God 
was  ultimately  to  attain  "  (Keil,  Com,^  in  loc.).  The 
penalty  of  defiling  the  Sabbath  was  death  (Exod. 
81:16;  85:2;  comp.  Num.  15:82,  sq.).  But  if  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  through  ignorance 
or  mistake,  pardon  was  extended  after  the  presen- 
tation of  a  sin  offering.  At  times  the  Jews  dis- 
pensed with  the  extreme  severitv  of  the  law  (Isa. 
66:2;  Ezek.  20:16;  228;  Lam.  2:6;  Neh.  13: 
16);  indeed,  the  legal  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
seems  never  to  have  been  rigorously  enforced  until 


SABEANS 
after  the  exile.    See  Loro^s  Day,  Sdmoat,  Stna« 

OOOUE. 

SABBATH,  COVERT  FOB  THE  (Heh. 

1 6: 1 8).  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  covered  place,  stand, 
or  hall  in  the  court  of  the  temple  used  by  the 
king  whenever  he  visited  the  temple  with  his  ret- 
inue on  the  Sabbath  or  feast  days.  In  what  the 
removal  of  it  consisted  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  want  of  information  as  to  its  orig- 
inal character.  Some  think  it  means  to  change 
the  name,  others  believe  it  to  have  been  a  taking 
down  thereof.  The  motive  may  have  been  fear  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  or  his  own  idolatry  (comp. 
2  Chron.  28:24). 

SABBATH,  MORROW   AFTER  THE 

(Heb.  ri2T2>J  ri^Tra,  maw-khaw-raih'  hashshab. 
bawth%  a  term  of  disputed  meaning  (Lev.  23:11, 
16),  occurring  in  connection  with  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  The  Sabbath  referred  to  is  not  the 
weekly  Sabbath,  but  the  day  of  rest,  the  first  day 
of  holy  convocation  of  the  Passover,  the  fifteenth 
Abib  {Nisan).  As  a  day  of  rest,  on  which  no 
laborious  work  was  to  be  performed  (v.  8),  the 
first  day  of  the  feast  is  called  *'  Sabbath,"  irre- 
spectively of  the  daiy  of  the  week  up<.n  which  it 
fell.  Thus  "the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath"  is 
equivalent  to  **the  morrow  after  the  Passover" 
(Josh.  6:11). 

SABBATH,  SECOND  AFTER  THE 
FIRST  (Gr.  aapparov  6evTep6irpo>Tov^  say-bai-on 
dyoO'ier-cp'-ro4on^  SabbcUh  iecond-firsi^  Luke  6:1). 
This  expression  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  many  views  of  its  meaning  are  given.  Of 
these  we  mention  only  a  few.  Bleek  supposes  an 
interpolation.  Wetstein  and  Storr  say  that  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  mouths 
of  the  year  were  called  first,  second,  and  third ;  the 
second-first  Snbbath  would  thus  be  the  iirBt  Sab- 
bath of  the  second  month.  Louis  Cappef  suggests 
the  following:  The  civil  year  of  the  Israelites 
commenced  in  autumn,  in  the  month  Tizri,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  year  in  the  month  Nisan  (about 
mid-March  to  mid- April),  and  there  were  thus 
every  year  two  first  Sabbaths — one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  year,  of  which  the  name 
would  have  been  /irnt-Jirst ;  the  other  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  would  be 
called  secofid-JiraL  Edersheim  (Life  of  Jems,  ii, 
64,  sq.)  and  Dr.  J.  Strong  (Concwdancfy  s.  v.)  ad- 
vocate the  very  probable  view  that  the  "  second- 
first  Sabbath  "  was  the  one  following  immediately 
after  the  Paschal  week,  the  22d  Nisan. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOURNEY.    See  Hi- 

TROLOOT,  I,  9. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.    See  Fistitals,  1, 8. 

SABE'ANS,  a  name  given  to  two  nations — the 
people  of  Sheba  (Job  1:16,  ^7^,  sheb-aw';  Joel 
8:8,  0*^?^^^,  sheb-aw^em^  and  of  Seba  (Isa.  45:14, 
CKnO,  Btib^w^em';  Ezek.  28:42,  Kethibh  C^N?''?, 
Qeri  D''NnO). 

1.  Sheba  was  the  name  of  three  men :  (1)  First 
son  of  Raamah,  the  fourth  son  of  Gush,  the  son 
of  Ham  (Gen.  10:7;  1  Chron.  1:9).    (2)  Tenth  soa 
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of  Joktan,  the  second  son  of  Eber,  son  of  Salah, 
son  of  Arphaxadf  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  10:28;  1  Chron. 
1:22).  (8)  First  son  of  Jokshan,  the  second  son 
of  Ketm-ah  (Gen.  26:8;  1  Chron.  1:82). 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  in  every  case  which  Sheba  is 
meant.  According  to  Smith  (s.  y.  "  Sheba  '*),  the  do- 
main  of  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  to  which  the  queen 
of  Sheba  seems  to  have  belonged,  embraced  **the 
greater  part  of  the  Temen,or  Arabia  Felix."  In  the 
classics  the  Sabeans  are  the  chief  of  the  four  great 
Arab  tribes.  **  Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the 
peoples  which  composed  it  until  that  of  Himyer 
took  its  place,  as  being  the  name  of  a  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family.*'  To  this  Sheba  Smith 
assigns  the  Sheba  of  1  Kings  10:1,  sq., and  Isa.  60:6, 
though  Josephus  and  some  rabbins  refer  it  to  the 
Cushite  Sheba,  and  the  Abyssinian  Church  has  a 
tradition  to  that  effect.  It  is  said  that  Meneiek, 
the  present  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  claims  descent  from 
the  queen  of  Sheba;  but  the  genealogy  of  the 
ruling  family  does  not  always  run  parallel  to  that 
of  the  people.  To  the  Joktanite  Sheba  we  refer 
probably,  but  not  certainly  (Isa.  60:6 ;  Jer.  6:20). 

The  Cushite  Sheba  seems  to  have  settled  some- 
where on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  may  be 
fixed  by  the  ancient  city  Seba,  located  on  one  of 
the  Bahreyn  Islands.  This  Sheba  with  the  Ketu- 
rahite  Sheba  (com p.  Dedan),  who  pastured  flocks 
near  the  Palestinian  frontier  of  the  desert,  carried 
on  **  the  great  India  traffic  with  Palestine." 

The  marauders  of  Job  1:16 ;  6:19,  naturally  be- 
longed to  the  neighboring  Jokshanite  or  Keturah- 
ite  Sheba. 

2.  SebaMs  mentioned  in  Gen.  10:7 ;  1  Chron.  1:9, 
as  first  son  of  Cush;  in  Psa.  72:10  as  bringing 
gifts ;  in  Isa.  48:8  as  given  with  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia for  the  ransom  of  Israel ;  in  46:14  the  Sabeans 
(Q'^&^^tp)  are  "  men  of  stature."  Here,  too,  Seba 
is  associated  with  Egypt  and  especially  with  Ethio- 
pia (Cush).  These  passages  go  to  show  *Hhat 
Sheba  was  a  nation  of  Africa  bordering  on  or  in- 
cluded in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time  independent 
and  of  considerable  importance"  (Psa.  72:10).  It 
was  presumably  the  kingdom  which  rose  in  the 
confusion  following  the  empire  and  which  included 
Meroe,  whose  ancient  name,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.,  ii,  §  2),  was  Saba  (laPa),  "Certainly 
the  kingdom  of  Meroe  succeeded  to  that  of  Seba, 
a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia,  which  Cambyses  after- 
ward named  Meroe,  after  the  name  of  his  own 
sister"  (Josephus,  1.  c).  Others,  however,  derive 
the  name  from  Egyptian  men*,  "island."  This 
kingdom  was  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Ethiopian 
dyruuty  founded  by  Shebek,  or  Sabaco,  which  ruled 
Egypt  as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

The  mention  of  the  Sabeans  as  *'men  of  stat- 
ure "  agrees  with  Herodotus,  who  says  (iii,  20)  that 
the  Mispars  are  said  to  be  the  tallest  {fiiyioTi)  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  men,  "and  most  long-lived " 
(id.,  120).  Ezek.  28:42  is  difficult  and  obscure. 
Instead  of  Sabeans,  the  A.  V.  margin  and  the  R.  V. 
both  have  «*  drunkards.^*  The  Kethibh  is  t3''N?"l?, 
the  Qerl  is  D*^N:aO.  Gesenius  (twelfth  edition) 
seems  to  favor  the  meaning  drunkards.  The  text 
could  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  authoritative  in- 
formation about  Seba  or  the  Sabeans. — W.  H. 


SAB^A  (Heb.  ^riiaO,  Bob-taxo',  meaning  un- 
known), the  third  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of 
Ham  (Gen.  10:7;  1  Chron.  1:9). 

SAB^AH  (Gen.  10:7).     See  Sabta. 

SAB^TECHA(Heb.  ^^rS^?5»  «a6-/tfX:-aio',mean. 
ing  unknown),  the  fifth-named  son  of  Cush,  the 
son  of  Ham  (Gen.  10:7 ;  1  Chron.  1:9). 

SAB^ECHAH  ((5en.  10:7).    See  Sabtkcha. 

SA'CAB  (Heb.  *1?9>  »av)-kawr%  wages). 

1.  A  Hararite  and  father  of  Ahiam,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  11:86).  In  2  Sam. 
28:88  he  is  called  Sharar. 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  26:4). 
SAGKBUT.    See  Music,  p.  767. 
SACKCLOTH  (Heb.  pP,  »ak;  Gr.  aduKog, 

»ak'-ko9y  a  mesk, !.  e.,  coarse  loose  cloth),  a  coarse 
texture,  of  a  dark  color,  made  of  goat's  hair  (Isa. 


Sitting  In  Sackcloth. 

60:3;  Rev.  6:12),  and  resembling  the  eilicium  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  used  (1)  for  making  sacks 
(Gen.  42:26;  Lev.  11:32;  Josh.  9:4),  and  (2)  for 
making  the  rough  garments  used  by  mourners 
(Gen.  87:84;  Esth.  4:1-4),  which  were  in  ex- 
treme cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  Kings  21:27; 
2  Kings  6:80;  Job  16:16;  Isa.  82:11),  and  this 
even  by  females  (Joel  1:8;  2  Mace.  8:19),  but  at 
other  times  were  worn  over  the  coat  (Jonah  8:6)  in 
lieu  of  the  outer  garment. 

-  Fig^nratiye.  Girding  mth  sackcloth  is  a  fig- 
ure for  heavy  afflictions  (Psa.  86:18;  69:11;  Isa. 
3:24 ;  16:8 ;  22:12 ;  82:11).  •  Putting  off,  of  joy  and 
gladness  (Psa.  80:11;  Isa.  20:2).  Covering  the 
heavens,  of  severe  judgments  (Isa.  60:8 ;  Rev.  6:12). 
Prophets  and  ascetics  wore  it  over  the  undercloth- 
ing, to  signify  the  sincerity  of  their  calling  (Isa. 
20:2 ;  comp.  Matt.  8:4). 

SACRAMENT  (Lat.  sacramentum,  a  military 
oath  of  enlistment)  is  the  term  applied  to  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  instituted  for  the  perpetual  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  Church  and  placed  among 
its  means  of  grace.  As  signs  they  represent  in 
action  and  by  symbols  the  great  blessings  of  the 
covenant;  as  seals  they  are  standing  pledges  of 
the  divine  fidelity  in  bestowing  them  on  certain 
conditions,  being  the  Spirit's  instrument  in  aiding 
and  strengthening  the  faith  which  they  require. 
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and  in  assuring  to  that  faith  the  present  bestow- 
ment  of  its  object. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  to  seven  sac- 
raments, viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony 
It  teaches  that  a  sacrament  is  **  a  visible  sign  of 
invisible  grace  mstituted  for  our  justification  " 
{77ie  Rom.  Cafechi^m,  p.  ii,  ch.  1,  No.  4).  The 
Catholic  Dictionary  (art.  "Sacraments")  has  the 
following :  '*  Just  as  Christ  appeared  in  flesh,  just 
as  virtue  went  forth  from  that  body  which  he 
took,  just  as  he  saved  us  by  that  blood  which  he 
willingly  shed  in  Icwe  for  us,  so  he  continues  to 
make  sensible  things  the  channel  of  that  grace  by 
which  our  lives  are  elevated  and  sanctified.  In 
baptism  we  are  bom  again;  in  confirmation  we 
glow  up  to  perfect  men  in  Christ,"  etc. 

SACBIFICE.    1.  Scripture  Terms.    The 

following  original  terms  are  used  to  express  the 
sacrificial  act : 

(1)  Min-khav/  (Heb.  f^'J?'?),  something^vw  •  a 
^T/i!(Gen.32:18, 18,20,21;  48:ll,etc.);  /n6w/o(2Sam. 
8:2,  6 ;  1  Kings  6:1 ;  2  Kings  IIA) ;  an  offering  to 
God  (1  Chron.  16:29;  Isa.  1:18),  spoken  especially 
of  a  bloodless  offering  (see  Meat  Offering,  below). 

(2)  Kor-bawn'  (Heb.  l^^jJX  something  brought 
near^  an  offeriifg  as  a  symbol  of  communion  or 
covenant  between  man  and  God. 

(8)  Zey4>akh  (Heb.  Hnt,  from  n^T,  gav}^akh% 
to  «/av)  refers  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  in 
which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential  idea. 
Thus  it  is  opposed  to  min-khaw'  (Psa.  40:6)  and  to 
o-laio'y  the  whole  burnt  offering  (Exod.  10:26 ;  18: 
12,  etc.). 

(4)  Awsayo'  (Heb.  ^^^^  to  cfo,  to  prepare^  and 
so,  if  for  God;  to  sacrifice  (Lev.  28:19  only,  but 
several  times  rendered  offer). 

(5)  Thoo^ee^-ah  (Gr.  ^ver/a)  is  used  both  of  the 
victim  offered  and  the  act  of  immolation,  whether 
literal  or  figurative ;  prot-for-aJi'  {'jrpoa<popd\  pres- 
ent; in  the  New  Testament  a  sacrijfice  (A.  V.  "  of- 
fering," Acts  21:26;  24:17;  Eph.  6:2;  Heb.  10:5, 
etc.);  hol-ok-dw'-to-niah  (iXo/cairw/m),  wholly  con- 
sumed (Lat.  holocati8tum\  a  whole  burnt  offering, 
i.  e.,  a  victim  the  whole  of  which  is  burned  (Mark 
12:83;  Heb.  10:6,  8). 

2.  Origrin*  ^^Q  beginnings  of  sacrifice  are 
found  in  the  primitive  ages  of  man  and  among  all 
the  natijins  of  antiquity.  Cain  and  Abel  offered 
sacrifices  to  God  (Gen.  4:8,  4) — Cain  "  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,"  and  Abel  "  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  and  the  fat  thereof."  Noah  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  deliverance  from  the  flood  by  pre- 
senting burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  (8:20,  sq.). 
The  patriarchs  were  in  the  habit  of  building  altars 
and  offering  sacrifices  thereon,  calling  upon  God 
at  the  places  where  he  had  revealed  himself  to 
them  (12:7 ;  18:4 ;  26:26 ;  81:64  ;  88:20 ;  86:7 ;  46:1). 
**  Indeed,  to  sacrifice  seems  as  natural  to  man  as 
to  pray;  the  one  indicates  what  he  feels  about 
himself,  the  other  what  he  feels  about  God.  The 
one  means  a  felt  need  of  propitiation,  the  other  a 
felt  sense  of  dependence  "  (Edersheim,  77itf  Tern- 
pie,  p.  81). 

3.  Fnndaxnental  Idea.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  sacrifices  may  be  gathered  partly  from 


their  designation,  partly  from  their  nature.  Sac- 
rifices do  not  appear  to  have  been  instituted  at 
first  by  divine  command ;  though  they  must  not, 
on  that  account,  be  looked  upon  as  human  inven- 
tions. They  are  the  spontaneous  expressions,  so 
natural  to  man  as  the  offspring  of  God,  of  rever- 
ence and  gratitude  which  he  feels  toward  him. 
But  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  with  gratitude 
and  reverence  there  was  also  the  thougnt  of  se- 
curing a  continuance  of  Crod's  favor  and  mercy. 
Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  their  expressing  the 
idea  of  propitiation  and  substitution.  Nor  can  we 
afford  to  forget  that  in  all  ages  blood  has  been 
the  symbol  of  life,  and  its  shedding  the  symbol  of 
the  offering  of  one's  life.  Abundant  testimony  is 
given  of  this  in  The  Blood  Covenant,  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Trumbull.  He  says  that  in  the  earliest  recorded 
sacrifice,  "  the  narrative  shows  Abel  lovingly  and 
trustfully  reaching  out  toward  God  with  swMtitute 
blood,  in  order  to  be  in  covenant  oneness  with 
God ;  while  Cain  merely  proffers  a  gift  from  his 
earthly  possessions.  Abel  so  trusts  God  that  he 
gives  himself  to  him.  Cain  defers  to  God  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a  present  to  him.  The  one  shows 
unbounded  faith ;  the  other  shows  a  measure  of 
affectionate  reverence"  (p.  211). 

Again  in  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  we  have  an  ex- 
pression not  only  of  gratitude  and  reverence,  but 
of  a  desire  for  further  communications  of  divme 
grace.  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  answer 
given  by  the  Lord  to  Noah,  "  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  for  man's  sake  "  (Gen.  8:21).  In  the 
presentation  of  the  best  of  his  possessions  the 
worshiper  symbolized  the  giving  of  himself,  his 
life,  his  aims,  to  God.  **  The  most  direct  surren- 
der of  himself  that  a  man  can  make  to  God  is 
realized  in  prayer,  an  act  in  which  the  soul  merges 
itself  in  Him  from  whom  it  came,  in  which  the 
spirit  unites  itself  with  its  God.  Now  that  which 
corresponds  to  this  inward  surrender,  as  being  an 
outward,  visible,  tangible  verification  of  it,  is  sac- 
rifice, which,  on  this  account,  has  been  called  *  em- 
bodied prayer.' "  In  the  "  burnt  offerings "  of 
Job  for  his  children  (Job  1:6)  and  for  his  three 
friends  (42:8),  the  idea  of  expiation  is  distinctly 
set  forth ;  for  in  the  first  instance  the  influencing 
thought  with  Job  was,  "  It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned ;  "  and  in  the  latter  God  said  to  Job's 
friends,  "  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you ;  for 
him  will  I  accept." 

In  the  priestly  code  of  the  Pentateuch  the  fnnda^ 
mental  idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  of  sftbstitvtion, 
which  again  seems  to  imply  everything  else.  In 
the  Levitical  sacrifices  the  first  fruits  go  for  the 
whole  products  ;  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  the  re- 
demption money  for  that  which  cannot  be  offered, 
and  the  life  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  in  its  blood, 
for  the  life  of  the  sacrificer. 

4.  Mosaic  Sacrifices.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  sacrifices  were  the 
spontaneous  outward  expression  of  grateful  rever- 
ence and  faithfulness  toward  God.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law  the  offering  of  sacrifices  was  enjoined 
as  a  covenant  duty ;  the  material  of  the  sacrifices 
and  the  rites  to  be  observed  in  offering  them  were 
minutely  described  ;  and  the  sacrifices  thus  offered 
acquired  the  character  of  means  of  grace. 

The  ground  on  which  the  legal  offering  of  sacri- 
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fices  ia  based  is  the  commandment,  "  None  shall 
appear  before  me  empty"  (Exod.  28:16),  or  *' Ap- 
pear not  empty  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  "  (Deut. 
16:16),  i.  e.,  "Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able, 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
which  he  hath  given  thee"  (v.  17).  These  gifts 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  tribute,  which  they  were 
to  present  to  Jehovah  as  the  King  of  Canaan,  but 
in  recognition  of  their  deliverance  by  him  from 
Egypt,  and  of  their  adoption  by  him  as  his  peculiar 
people.  Through  these  gifts,  as  such  expression, 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
the  covenant,  forgiveness  of  sins,  sanctification, 
and  true  happiness.  These  gifts  were  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  consecration  of  the  offerers; 
and  the  assurance  of  God's  acceptance  of  such 
gifts  was  to  the  pious  Israelite  a  divine  promise 
that  he  would  obtain  the  blessings  he  sought. 

**  They  thus  possessed  a  tacramenial  virtue  and 
efficacy ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament  worehip  no 
religious  net  was  regarded  as  complete  unless  ac- 
companied with  sacrifice.  The  sacrificial  system 
was  framed  with  the  view  of  awakening  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  and  uncleanness ;  of  impressing 
upon  the  worshiper  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  becoming  righteous 
before  God  "  (Keil,  Arch,,  i,  p.  262). 

At  the  very  threshold  of  t!ie  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  a  subati- 
UUe  for  Israel's  firstborn,  and  resulting  in  Israel's 
redemption.  This  was  commanded  to  be  renewed 
yearly  at  the  Feast  of  Passover. 

But  there  was  one  sacrifice  which  even  under 
the  Old  Testament  required  no  renewal ;  offered 
when  Jehovah  entered  into  covenant  relationship 
with  Israel,  and  they  became  the  people  of  God 
(see  Sacripicial  Offering,  7).  An  altar  was  built 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  indicating  the  presence  of 
Jehovah ;  with  twelve  boundary  stones,  or  pillars, 
representing  the  twelve  tribes.  These  were  most 
likely  round  the  altar,  and  at  some  distance  from 
it,  preparing  the  soil  upon  which  Jehovah  was 
about  to  ent^r  into  communion  with  Israel  (Exod., 
ch.  24).  The  blood  of  the  oxen  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  half  being  sprinkled  upon  the  altar, 
signifying  that  **the  natural  life  of  the  people  was 
given  up  to  God,  as  a  life  that  had  passed  through 
death,  to  be  pervaded  by  his  grace;  and  then 
through  the  sprinkling  upon  the  people  it  was  re- 
stored to  them  again,  as  a  life  renewed  by  the 
grace  of  God."  This  covenant  was  made  "  upon 
all  the  words"  which  Jehovah  had  spoken,  and 
the  people  had  promised  to  observe.  Consequently 
it  had  for  its  foundation  the  divine  law  and  right, 
as  the  rule  of  life  for  Israel.  On  the  ground  of 
this  covenant-sacrifice  all  others  rested. 

5.  Symbolical  Meaning.  The  presenting 
to  God  as  a  gift  a  portion  of  the  results  of  one's 
toil  implied  a  surrender  of  the  person  of  the  of- 
ferer himself.  That  God  did  not  require  the  death 
of  the  man,  but  the  surrender  of  his  heart,  the 
Israelites  could  not  fail  to  learn  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  when  called  upon  to  offer  up  Isaac.  The 
presenting  of  sacrifices  under  the  impression  that 
they  embodied  the  fact  of  man^s  surrender  of 
himself  to  God,  is  insisted  upon  by  Mosaic  law  as 
a  covenant  obligation.  But  from  his  being  unholy 
and  sinful,  man  is  unable  to  surrender  himself  to 


the  holy  God.  This  view  was  impressed  upon  the 
Israelites,  and  they  were  reminded  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  covenant  '*  to  be  holy  aa 
Jehovah  is  holy,"  by  the  commandment  that  the 
animal  offered  be  free  from  physical  defects. 

Leaning  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  animal 
was  a  symbol  of  the  transference  to  the  victim  of 
the  disposition  animating  the  offerer  in  approach- 
ing the  altar,  and  to  devote  it  to  the  object  which 
the  sacrifice  was  intended  to  secure.  It  thus  took 
the  place  of  the  offerer,  and  becoming  his  substi- 
tute, its  further  treatment  and  disposal  were  sup. 
posed  to  be  fraught  with  benefit  to  him.  The 
slaughtering  of  the  animal,  as  a  preliminary  to  its 
being  offered  upon  the  altar,  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  death  in  the  case  of  the  man  inwardly 
alienated  from  God  by  sin,  if  he  ever  expected  to 
attain  to  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  loving  fellowship 
with  him. 

When  the  blood,  in  wWch  the  soul  resides, 
flowed  from  the  animal  on  its  being  slaughtered, 
the  soul  was  understood  to  be  at  the  same  time 
separated  from  the  body,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  that,  in  virtue  of  the  divine 
promise  (Lev.  17:11),  the  soul  of  the  offerer  of 
the  victim  was  brought  within  the  range  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  favor. 

Then,  when  the  flesh  of  his  victim  came  to  be 
burned  upon  the  altar,  the  man's  own  body  was 
understood  to  be  at  the  same  time  surrendered  to 
the  purifying  fire  of  divine  love,  so  that  in  this 
way  he  was  symbolically  covered  in  body  and  soul 
from  the  divine  wrath,  and  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  the  justifying,  sanctifying,  and  saving 
grace  of  God  (Keil,  ArcL,  i,  p.  279,  sq.). 

6.  Typical  Meaning.  There  is  a  power 
ascribed  ^Lev.  17:11)  to  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
when  sprinkled  upotl  the  altar,  of  covering  the 
unholy  man  from  the  divine  wrath,  because  the 
soul  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  blood.  But  that 
power  the  blood  could  not  be  said  to  possess, 
either  on  account  of  its  being  shed  for  the  man 
or  in  virtue  of  its  being  shed  on  the  altar.  Sacri- 
fices, merely  as  such,  had  no  virtue  to  procure  for 
the  offerer  forgiveness  of  sin,  justification,  sancti- 
fication, and  felicity;  all  of  which  the  Israelites 
not  only  looked  for  through  their  sacrifices,  but 
which  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
admitted  of  it,  they  actually  received. 

The  domestic  animals  reared  by  man,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  field  for  which  he  toiled,  were  suited, 
as  being  the  products  of  his  divinely  appointed 
earthly  calling,  to  shadow  forth  the  fruit  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  labors  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Yet  between  the  animal  and  man  there  al- 
ways would  remain  such  a  difference  of  nature  and 
essence  as  must  noccssarily  disqualify  the  former 
from  taking  the  place  of  the  latter  as  a  true  and 
adequate  substitute.  The  animal  has  no  will  of 
its  own,  whereas  the  man  is  a  being  endowed  with 
freedom ;  a  being  that  by  virtue  of  his  innate 
freedom  of  will,  choice,  and  action  stands  in  a 
moral  relation  to  God,  so  that  his  life  and  conduct 
are  subject  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  moral 
and  spiritual  order  of  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  establish  a  moral 
relation  between  the  man  as  a  personal  being  and 
God  the  absolute  Spirit,  to  heal  the  rupture  between 
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Qod  and  man  that  had  been  caused  bj  sin.  Now, 
as  free  personality  is  the  soil  out  of  which  sin  has 
sprung,  so  must  the  atonement  be  a  work  rooted 
in  free  personality  as  well.  Being  outside  the 
sphere  of  moral  freedom,  the  animal  may  be  re- 
garded as  innocent  and  sinless ;  but  for  the  same 
reason  it  cannot  possess  innocence  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  so  have  a  righteousness 
such  as  could  form  an  adequate  satisfaction  for 
the  sin  and  guilt  of  man. 

But  even  a  perfect  human  being,  if  such  could  be 
found  among  the  sons  of  Adam,  would  bo  unable  by 
laying  down  his  life  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  such  aton- 
ing efficacy  as  would  reconcile  another  to  God.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  relation  to  God,  everyone  must 
answer  for  hh  own  sotd,  and  not  for  another  as 
well  (comp.  Psa.  49:7,  sq.).  Much  less  could  such 
a  result  be  effected  by  means  of  animal  sacrifices 
and  meat  offerings ;  these  could  not  possibly  take 
away  sin  (Ileb.  10:4, 11).  If,  then,  God  did  invest 
the  animal  sacrifice  with  such  a  significance  as  is 
here  in  question,  he  can  only  have  done  so  in 
view  of  the  true  and  perfect  sacrifice,  which  in 
the  fullness  of  the  times  was  to  be  offered  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  (9:14)  by  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  man. 

Although  there  was  no  express  mention  of  the 
typical  character  thus  attaching  to  the  sacrifices 
prescribed  in  the  law,  it  was  hinted  at  in  the 
sppcial  regulations  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
offering  them ;  while  in  the  course  of  time  it  came 
to  be  revealed  through  prophecy,  although  it 
was  not  till  Christ  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  upon  Golgotha  that  it  was  completely 
unveiled  (Jahn,  Bib.  Arch.;  Keil,  Arch.^  i,  p.  282, 
sq. J  Edersheim,  The  Temple^  ch.  v). 

SACBIFICE,  HUMAN.  As  a  supreme  test 
of  Abraham's  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  he  was  asked 
to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  From  this  it  has  been 
argued  that  human  sacrifice  was  customary  among 
the  early  Israelites.  But  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
Such  sacrifice  was  in  harmony  with  the  fierce 
ritual  of  Syria.  "  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  was  deeply  inrooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Canaan.  In  time  of 
distress  and  necessity  they  offered  to  the  gods 
their  best  and  dearest,  *  the  fruit  of  their  body 
for  the  sin  of  their  soul '  (Mic.  6:7).  Phoenician 
mythology  related  how  when  war  and  pestilence 
afflicted  the  land,  Krones  offered  up  his  son 
Yeoud  as  a  sacrifice,  and  human  sacrifices  were 
prevalent  late  into  historical  times.  The  Old 
Testament  tells  u^  that  Ahaz  *  made  his  son  to 
pass  through  the  fire,*  a  euphemistic  expression 
for  those  offerings  of  the  firstborn  which  made  the 
valley  of  Tophet  an  abomination"  (Jer.  7:81) 
(Sayce,  Hiffher  Crit.,  p.  184). 

We  read  that  the  king  of  Moab,  when  h«  saw 
that  "the  battle  was  too  sore  for  him,"  "  took  his 
eldest  son  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead, 
and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  the 
wall  "(2  Kings  8:26,  27). 

But  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  show  that 
the  Israelites  practiced  human  sacrifice,  or  that 
it  was  enjoined  by  Jehovah.  The  case  is  thus  put 
by  Professor  Robertson  ( The  Early  Religion  of 
Israel^  p.  254) :  "To  Abraham,  not  unfamiliar  with 
various  ways  in  which  among  his  heathen  ances- 


tors the  deity  was  propitiated,  the  testing  question 
comes,  *Art  thou  prepared  to  obey  thy  God  as 
fully  as  the  people  about  thee  obey  their  gods  ? ' 
and  in  the  putting  forth  of  his  faith  in  the  act  of 
obedience,  he  learns  that  the  nature  of  his  God  is 
different.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that  the 
narrative  gives  proof  of  the  existence  of  human 
sacrifice  as  an  early  custom  in  Israel,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  regard  it  as  giving  an  explanation 
why  it  was  that,  from  early  time,  this  had  been  a 
prime  distinction  of  Israel  that  human  sacrifice 
was  not  practiced  among  the  heathen." 

SACRmCES,  MOSAIC.  1.  Classiflcar- 
tion  oil  The  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
law  are  included  under  two  classes : 

1.  Those  offered  for  the  sake  of  communion 
with  Jehovah;  and,  2.  those  offered  in  communion, 
and  may  be  tabulated  as  follows :  (1)  For  commun- 
ion, or  propitiatory,  including  sin  offerings  and 
trespass  offerings.  (2)  In  communion,  (a)  burnt 
offerings;  (6)  peace  offerings,  including  thank 
offerings,  votive  offerings,  and  freewill  offerings ; 
(r)  meat  and  drink  offerings. 

The  propitiatory  offerings  were  intended  to  lead 
to  the  worshiper's  being  pardoned  and  brought 
into  communion  with  God.  The  others  were 
offered  after  being  admitted  to  this  state  of  grace. 
Each  of  these  sacrifices  is  considered  in  detail 
below.  It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that, 
when  several  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  same 
occasion,  those  of  a  propitiatory  nature  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  burnt  offerings,  the  latter  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  peace  offering.  The  meat  and  drink 
offerings  were  presented  alike  with  the  bui-nt  and 
thank  offering,  or  simply  by  themselves. 

2.  Matenal.  In  this  respect  the  sacrifices 
were  divided  into  two  classes — the  bloody^  those 
which  were  slaughtered ;  and  the  bloodless^  1.  e.,  the 
meat  and  drink  offerings. 

The  material  for  altar  sacrifices  were : 

(1)  Animal,  including  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
fowls  (i.  e.,  turtledoves  and  young  pigeons).  The 
pigeons  were  intended  for  those  who  could  not 
afford  more  costly  offerings  (Lev.  6:7;  12:8)  and 
to  serve  as  sin  offerings  of  an  inferior  order. 
Male  and  female  cattle  (both  large  and  small) 
might  be  offered  (8:1,  6),  though  among  sheep 
special  prominence  was  given  to  the  ram  (Num. 
15:5,  sq. ;  28:11,  sq.)  and  to  the  male  of  goats 
(7:16,  sq.,  22,  sq.). 

The  animal  intended  for  sacrifice  was  required 
to  be  (a)  of  a  certain  age,  eight  days  at  least  (Lev. 
22:27;  Exod.  22:80),  although  sheep  and  goats 
were  usually  offered  when  a  year  old  (Exod.  29:88  ; 
Lev.  9:3,  etc.),  oxen  when  they  reached  their  third 
vear ;  {b)  they  must  be  absolutely  free  from  blem- 
ish (Lev.  22:20-24). 

(2)  Vegetable  material!.  These  were  grain, 
olive  oil,  and  wine ;  the  incense,  partly  vegetable 
and  partly  mineral ;  and  salt 

The  grain  was  offered  (a)  roasted  in  the  ear 
(Lev.  2:14),  (b)  t^  fine  flour  (2:1),  to  both  of  which 
incense  and  oil  were  added  (2:1,  15,  sq.) ;  or  (c)  as 
unleavened  bread  or  biscuits.  This  last  was  of 
three  kinds — bread  baked  in  the  oven,  bread  baked 
in  a  pan,  bread  fried  in  oil.  In  each  case  the 
flour  was  mixed  with  oil  (2:1,  sq.). 

Every  meat  offering  bad  to  be  salted  (2:18), 
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as  well  as  the  animal  sacrifices  (Ezek.  48:24  ;  Mark 
9:49).  Leaven  and  honey  were  not  allowed  in  any 
offering  to  Jehovah  made  by  fire  (Lev.  2:13). 

3.  ninciple  Underljruig:  Selection.  The 
animals,  etc.,  selected  for  sacrifice  were  from  the 
ordinary  articles  of  diet  among  the  Hebrews,  thus 
expressing  gratitude  to  God  for  blessings  be- 
stowed, and  prayer  for  continuance  of  his  good- 
ness. Further,  as  these  offerings  were  the  fruit 
of  their  life  and  labors,  presenting  them  sym. 
bolized  a  consecration  to  God  of  their  life  with  all 
its  energies  and  endowments. 

4.  Presentation  of  Offerings.  The  manner 
of  presentation  was  regulated  by  the  sacrificial 
ritual,  and  in  the  case  of  animid  sacrifices  was 
generally  as  follows : 

The  victim  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, near  which  the  altar  was  placed ;  the  per- 
son bringing  the  sacrifice  leaned  with  his  hand 
upon  the  animars  head,  and  then  slaughtered  it  at 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  (Lev.  1:4, 5,  11 ;  8:2.  8  ; 
6:25 ;  7:2).  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  connected 
with  the  regular  services  of  the  sanctuary,  those 
offered  on  festival  occasions  and  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  people,  the  victims  were  slaughtered,  flayed, 
and  cut  up  by  the  priests. 

The  victim  slain,  the  priest  caught  the  flowing 
blood  in  a  vessel,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice,  sprinkled  some  of  it  either  on  the 
side  of  the  altar,  its  horns,  or  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense,  or  upon  (i.  e.,  in  the  direction)  of 
the  ark,  emptying  what  remained  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  altar  (Exod.  29:12  ;  Lev.  4:17,  18,  etc.). 

The  animal  was  then  flayed  by  the  offerer  and 
cut  into  pieces  (Lev.  1:6 ;  8:20),  and  either  burnt 
entirely  upon  the  altar  or  the  fat  burned  up  on 
the  altar,  while  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  was 
burned  without  the  camp.  It  was  then  eaten  by 
the  priests,  or  partly  by  the  priests  and  partly  by 
the  one  bringing  the  sacrifice. 

If  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  pigeons  the  priest 
wrung  off  the  pigeon's  head  and  allowed  the  blood 
to  flow  upon  the  side  of  the  altar.  He  then  took 
away  the  viscera  and  flung  it  upon  the  ash  heap 
beside  the  altar.  The  head  and  body  were  then 
burnt  upon  the  altar  (1:16). 

In  regard  to  vegetable  offerings,  if  connected 
with  burnt  offerings,  part  of  the  flour  and  oil, 
some  of  the  ears  of  com  and  the  cakes,  with  the 
incense,  were  burned  upon  the  altar,  the  remainder 
falling  to  the  priests,  who  must  consume  it  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle  without  leaven  (2:2,  sq. ; 
6:9-11;  7:9,  sq. ;  10:12,  sq.).  If,  in  connection 
with  a  thank  offering,  one  cake  was  presented  as 
a  wave  offering  to  Jehovah,  which  cake  fell  to  the 
priest  who  sprinkled  the  blood  (7: 14),  the  remainder 
of  the  offering  was  to  be  eaten  by  those  who  pre- 
sented it. 

SACRIFICIAL  OFFERINGS.— 1.  Sin 
Offering:.  (1)  Hame.  (Heb.  riNKn,  khat'tawth', 
an  offense.)  A  penalty,  or  an  offering  for  sin,  first 
directly  enjoined  in  Lev.,  ch.  4.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  not  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic 
times,  and  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  a  sacrifice  of 
the  law. 

(8)  Xeaning.  In  Lev.  4:2  we  read  that,  "if  a  soul 
Bball  sin  through  ignorance  against  any  of  the 


commandments  of  the  Lord  concerning  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  shall  do  against 
any  of  them,"  that  conduct  would  furnish  reason 
for  a  sin  offering.  The  meaning  is  that  of  sinning 
•*  in  error."  This  does  not  mean  merely  sinning 
through  igi^orance,  hurry,  want  of  consideration, 
or  carelessness  (comp.  Lev.  6:1,  4,  16),  but  also 
sinning  unintentionally  (Num.  36:11,  15,  22,  23); 
hence  such  sins  as  spring  from  weakness  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  distinguished  from  those  committed 
with  a  **  high  hand,"  i.  e.,  in  haughty,  defiant  re- 
bellion against  God  and  his  commandments.  The 
one  sinning  *^  presumptuously  "  was  to  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  people  (16:30). 

The  object  and  effect  of  the  sin  offering  were 
declared  to  be  the  forgiveness  of  sin  (Lev.  4:20, 
26,  81,  36;  6:10)  and  cleansing  (ceremonial  pur- 
gation) from  the  pollution  of  sin  (12:8 ;  14:20 ;  16: 
19,  etc.).  It  was  thus  the  offering  among  the  He- 
brews in  which  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of 
atonement  for  sin  were  most  distinctly  marked. 
Its  presentation  presupposed  the  consciousness  of 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  person  presenting  it  (comp. 
4:14,  28,  28;  6:5).  The  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  offerer  was  understood  to  typify  the  fact 
that  the  sin  for  which  pardon  and  cleansing  were 
being  sought  was  transferred  to  the  victim,  which 
thereby  became  sin  (4:4,  14).  The  soul  of  the 
offerer,  being  represented  by  the  blood,  was, 
through  the  sprinkling  of  the  latter,  brought  into 
the  fellowship  with  or  within  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tion of  the  divine  grace.  The  blood  of  the  sin 
offering  being  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  which  were  symbols  of  power  and  might, 
the  soul  was  thereby  symbolically  brought  within 
the  full  force  and  efficacy  of  that  divine  grace  in 
which  it  was  required  to  participate  in  order  that 
its  sin  might  be  duly  atoned  for. 

The  burning  of  the  fat  of  the  victim  upon  the 
altar  as  an  offering  made  by  fire  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  Jehovah  (Lev.  4:31)  was  symbolical 
of  the  handing  over  of  the  better  part  of  the  man, 
the  part  that  is  susceptible  of  renewal,  to  the 
purifying  fire  of  the  divine  holiness  and  love,  in 
order  that  the  inward  man  might  be  renewed  from 
day  to  day  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  at  length 
be  changed  into  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God 
(Keil,  Arch.,  ii,  p.  299,  sq.). 

(8)  Xaterial.  The  material  for  the  sin  offering 
was  regulated  partly  by  the  position  of  the  one  in 
whQse  behalf  it  was  offered,  and  partly  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense  for  which  an  atonement  was  to 
be  made. 

1.  A  YouNO  Bullock.  Consecration  of  priests 
and  Levites  to  their  office  (Exod.  29:10,  14,  86; 
Num.  8:8).  For  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  16:8).  Sin  of  high  priest  (4:3), 
or  sin  of  the  whole  congregation  (4:18). 

2.  A  He-goat.  New  moons  and  annual  festi- 
vals (Num.  28:16,  22,  80;  29:6,  11,  16,  19,  etc.). 
Dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  (Num.  7: 
16,  22;  Ezra  6:17;  comp.  8:35).  Sin  of  a  prince 
(Lev.  4:28). 

8.  A  She-goat.  Sin  by  one  of  the  common 
people  (Lev.  4:28,  82 ;  6:6). 

4.  A  She-lamb,  of  a  year  old.  Nazarite  re- 
Ictased  from  vow  (Num.  6:14).  Cleansing  of  a 
leper  (Lev.  14:10, 19). 
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5.  A   TURTLKDOVK  Of  YOUNO   PlOEON,  fOF   puri- 

fjing  of  a  woman  after  childbirth  (Lev.  12:6) ; 
a  man  in  his  issues  (16:14);  a  woman  who  had 
protracted  issue  of  blood  (16:29);  a  Nazarite  de- 
filed bj  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Num.  6:10).  A 
turtledove  or  joung  pigeon,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  lamb  in  case  of  poverty,  on  occasion  of  ordi- 
nary offense  (Lev.  6:7);  for  purification  of  the 
leper  (14:22). 

6.  Tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pigeon,  when  poverty  prevented  the  latter, 
and  on  occasion  of  any  ordinary  offeni^e  (6:11). 

(4)  Ooeaiioni.    The  sin  offerings  were : 

1.  Regular,  offered  upon  the  following  occa- 
sions: (1)  For  the  whole  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Num.  28:16-29:38),  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.,  ch.  6).  (2)  (Consecration  of 
priests  and  Levites  (Exod.  29:10-14,  86).  (8)  The 
sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer,  from  the  ashes  of  which 
was  made  the  "water  of  separation "  (Num.  19: 
1-10). 

2.  Special,  offered  on  the  following  occasions : 
(1)  For  any  «tn  of  ignorance  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest,  prince, 
people,  or  individual  (Lev.  4:1,  sq.).  (2)  For  cere- 
monial defilement  (6:2,  3);  such  as,  of  women  (12: 
6-8),  leprosy  (14:9,  81),  issues  in  men  and  women 
(16:16,  80),  defilement  of  a  Nazarite,  or  at  expira- 
tion of  his  vow  (Num.  6:6-11,  16). 

(6)  Bitnal,  or  mode  of  presenting  the  sin  offer- 
ing. After  the  animal  had  been  brought  forward, 
and  the  hand  duly  laid  upon  it,  it  was  slaughtered. 
If  the  victim  was  a  bullock  offered  in  behalf  of 
the  high  priest  or  of  the  whole  congregation,  its 
blood  was  taken  into  the  holy  place  and  there 
sprinkled  seven  times  toward  the  inner  veil,  then 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense ;  after  which 
the  remainder  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  (Lev.  4:5,  sq.;  16,  sq.) 

If  the  victim  was  a  ram,  a  she-goat,  or  a  lamb, 
the  blood  was  merely  put  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  the  remainder  being 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  (4:26,  80,  84). 
Upon  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high  priest  took 
the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  (the  bullock)  for 
himself,  and  the  blood  of  the  goat  offered  in  be- 
half of  the  people,  into  the  most  holy  place,  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  and  before  the  mercy  seat  (16: 
14,  16). 

The  next  step  was,  in  all  cases  (except  pigeons), 
to  separate  the  fatty  portions  from  the  animal, 
viz.,  tlie  fat  covering  the  intestines  and  such  as 
was  upon  them,  the  kidneys  and  their  fat,  the  fat 
on  the  flanks,  the  caul,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  sheep,  the  fat  of  the  tail,  and  then 
burn  them  upon  the  altar  (4:8-10,  19,  26,  81, 
86). 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
in  the  holy  place,  or  the  holy  of  holies  (and  in  the 
case  of  the  bullock  sacrifice  as  a  sin  offering  at 
the  consecration  of  the  priests,  Exod.  29:14),  the 
flesh,  along  with  the  skin,  head,  bones,  intestines, 
and  dung,  was  carried  without  the  camp  (after- 
ward the  city)  to  a  clean  place  where  the  ashes  of 
sacrifice  were  usually  emptied,  and  there  consumed 
by  fire  (Lev.  4:1 1,  sq..  20,  sq.;  6:23  ;  16:27).  In  the 
case  of  the  other  sin  offerings,  the  blood  of  which 


was  not  applied  as  above,  the  flesh  was  eaten  by 
the  priests  in  the  holy  place  (Lev.  6:26;  Num.  18: 
9,  10).  The  skin  probably  went,  as  in  the  tres- 
pass offering,  to  the  officiating  priest. 

The  additional  regulations  respecting  the  sin 
offering  were :  **  Whatsoever  shall  touch  the  flesh 
thereof  shall  be  holy"  (Lev.  6:18,  27),  i.  e.,  every 
layman  touching  the  flesh  became  holy  as  the 
priest,  and  was  obliged  to  guard  against  defilement 
in  the  same  manner  (com p.  21:1-8) ;  the  vessel,  in 
which  it  was.  boiled  for  the  priests  to  eat,  was 
broken  if  of  earthenware,  and  scoured  if  of  cop- 
per; garments  upon  which  its  blood  had  been 
sprinkled  were  to  be  washed  (Lev.  6:27,  28). 

2.  Trespass  OfTerin^^  (Heb.  C^?*  aw-^wm\ 

favlt), 

(1)  Xeaning.  While  the  trespass  offering  was 
propitiatory  in  its  character,  it  differed  from  the 
sin  offering  in  that  the  latter  made  atonement  for 
the  perwn  of  the  offender,  while  the  former  only 
atoned  for  one  special  offense.  **  In  fact,  the  tres- 
pass offering  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
ransom  for  a  special  wrong,  while  the  sin  offering 
symbolized  general  redemption  **  (Edersheim,  TVm- 
ple^  p.  100,  sq.). 

(8)  Xaterial  The  trespass  offering  consisted 
of  a  ram,  which  was  valued  by  a  priest  according 
to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  6:16, 18 ;  6:6 ; 
19:21).  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of  a 
leper  and  a  Nazarite,  when  the  offering  consisted 
of  a  lamb,  without  any  mention  of  valuation  (Lev. 
14:11,  sq.;  Num.  6:12). 

(8)  Oooasioni.  The  trespass  offerings,  being 
prescribed  for  special  sins,  are  not  included  in 
the  general  festal  sacrifices.  They  were  offered 
for  the  following  offenses :  1.  **  If  a  soul  commit  a 
trespass,  and  sin  through  ignorance  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lord"  (Lev.  6:16),  i.  e.,  to  inadvert- 
ently take  away  from  Jehovah  that  which  be- 
longed to  him,  of  sacrifice;  first  fruits,  tithes,  etc 
The  ram  for  sacrifice  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
compensation  for  Ihe  harm  done  and  the  gift  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  value  to  the  priest.  2.  Ignorant 
transgression  of  any  definite  prohibition  of  the 
law  (v.  17).  8.  Fraud,  suppression  of  the  truth, 
or  perjury  against  a  neighbor ;  with  compensation 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  pa*>t  of  property 
in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (6:1,  sq.). 
4.  Rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (19:20-22).  6.  At 
the  purification  of  a  leper  (14:12),  and  the  polluted 
Nazarite  (Num.  6:12). 

(4)  Bitual.  The  victim  was  slaughtered  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  its  blood  sprinkled  upon 
the  latter,  the  fat  burned  upon  it,  and  the  flesh 
eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place  (as  in  the 
sin  offering),  the  skin  also  belonging  to  the  offi- 
ciating priest.  With  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing meat  offering,  everything  baked  in  the  oven, 
and  everything  prepared  in  a  pan  or  pot,  was  to 
belong  to  the  priest  officiating;  while  such  por- 
tions as  were  mixed  with  oil  or  were  dry  were  to 
belong  to  "  a*l  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  i.  e.,  divided 
among  all  the  priests. 

3.  Burnt  OfTeringr.  (1)  Kame  (Heb.  HbV, 
o-Iaw',  ascending  as  smoke,  the  name  given  to 
this  sacrifice  because  it  was  to  be  wholly  consumed 
and  to  rise  in  smoke  toward  heaven).    There  is 
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also  in  use  the  poetical  term  ^  ?^  {kaw4eel\  com- 
plet€i  Deut  88:10;  1  Sam.  7:9;  Psa.  51:19;  Gr. 
ikoKairrofitiy  hol-ok-du/4o-mah,  Mark  12:83;  Heb. 
10:6X  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  slcin,  it  was  viholly  and  entirely  consumed. 
The  yictims  in  the  other  sacrifices  were  only  par- 
tially consumed  upon  the  altar. 

(8)  Xeaning.  The  burnt  offering  symbolized 
the  entire  surrender  to  God  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  congregation,  God^s  acceptance  thereof,  with 
a  view  to  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  the  en- 
tire man  and  consecration  to  a  course  of  life  pleas- 
ing to  God.  The  law  of  sacrifice  does  not  teach 
that  the  burnt  offering  had  any  I'eference  to  atone- 
ment or  forgiyeness  of  sins,  provision  being  made 
therefor  by  the  atoning  sacrifices  (sin  and  trespass 
offerings).  The  burnt  offering  was  based  solely 
on  the  assumption  that  Israel  had  been  admitted 
into  a  covenant  of  grace  with  Jehovah,  and  so  it 
could  only  be  offered  by  those  Israelites  who  re- 
tained their  standing  in  the  covenant.  Stran- 
gers were  permitted,  if  not  guilty  of  any  notorious 
offense,  to  offer  burnt  aiid  thank  offerings  to 
Jehovah  without  being  fully  (i.  e.,  by  circumcision) 
admitted  into  covenant  with  the  God  of  Israel. 

Anyone  forfeiting  his  covenant  rights  by  sin  or 
transgression  was  required  to  be  again  reconciled 
to  God  by  means  of  a  sin  offering  before  he  could 
venture  to  present  a  burnt  offering.  If  there  was 
any  atoning  element  in  the  burnt  offering  it  was 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  And  yet,  inasmuch  as 
sin  adheres  to  all,  even  in  a  state  of  grace,  it  was 
necessary  that  in  the  burnt  offering  there  should 
be  so  much  of  the  element  in  question  as  would 
cover  any  defects  and  imperfections. 

Expressing  as  it  did  the  inward  religious  dispo- 
sition expected  of  every  true  Israelite,  the  burnt 
offering  was  required  to  be  presented  on  the  morn- 
ing and  evenine  of  every  day,  the  Sabbath,  the 
new  moons,  and  festival  occasions.  At  the  new 
moons  and  festivals  the  burnt  offerings  had  to  be 
preceded  by  a  sin  offering,  it  being  necessary  in 
this  way  to  make  atonement  for  those  Fins  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  interval  between  one 
festival  and  another. 

(8)  Material.  The  aninuds  prescribed  for  this 
sacrifice  by  the  law  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram 
or  he-lamb,  and  a  he-goat — always  a  male.  In  case 
of  poverty  turtledoves  or  young  pigeons  might  be 
offered,  irrespective  of  sex  (Lev.  1:8, 10, 14).  The 
male  was  commanded,  probably,  to  teach  that  the 
act  of  surrender  was  to  be  of  an  active,  energetic 
character. 

(4)  OooatioBf.  1.  Regular  burnt  offerings 
were  offered  as  follows:  (1)  Every  morning  and 
evenine  (Exod.  29:88^2;  Num.  28:8-8).  (2)  Each 
Sabbath,  double  that  of  the  daily  offering  (Num. 
28:9,  10).  (3)  At  the  new  moon,  the  three  great 
festivals,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  Feast  of 
Trumpets  (see  Num.  28:11-29:89). 

2.  Special  burnt  offerings :  (1)  At  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (Exod.  29:16;  Lev.  8:18;  9:12). 
(2)  At  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  12:6,  8). 
(8)  At  the  cleansing  of  lepers  (14:19).  (4)  Remov- 
al of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (15:16,  80). 
(6)  On  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazarite  tow, 
or  its  conclosion  (Num.  6:11,  14). 


8.  Freewill  burnt  offerings  on  any  solemn  occa* 
sion,  e.  g.,  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.,  ch.  7) 
and  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  8:64). 

Tiie  burnt  offering  was  the  only  sacrifice  that 
non-Israelites  were  allowed  to  bring.  The  emperor 
Augustus  had  a  daily  burnt  offering  brought  for 
him  of  two  lambs  and  a  bullock ;  and  ever  after- 
ward this  sacrifice  was  regarded  as  indicating  that 
the  Jews  recognized  him  as  their  ruler.  Hence, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  Eleazar 
carried  its  rejection,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mark  of  rebellion. 

(6)  Bitnal.  The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by 
the  person  offering  it,  duly  consecrated  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  and  then  slain  by  the  offerer. 
The  priest  then  took  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it 
round  about  upon  the  altar.  The  animal  was 
flayed,  the  skin  falling  to  the  officiating  priest  as 
a  perquisite  (Lev.  7:8) ;  the  flesh  was  next  cut  up, 
the  intestines  and  hind  legs  washed,  and  then  the 
several  parts,  including  the  head  and  fat,  were 
laid  upon  the  burning  wood,  the  whole  being  con- 
sumed. 

In  case  the  offering  was  a  pigeon  the  priest  wrung 
off  its  head  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  beside 
the  altar ;  he  then  took  the  increments  and  flung 
them  on  the  ash  heap  beside  the  altar.  He  made 
an  incision  at  the  wings  and  placed  the  bird  upon 
the  altar  fire,  and  there  burned  it  (1:14-17). 
When  the  burnt  offering  consisted  of  a  bullock  or 
smaller  cattle,  the  law  required  it  to  be  followed 
by  a  meat  and  drink  offering  varying  in  quantity 
according  to  the  kind  of  victim  offered — a  regula- 
tion, however,  which  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
pigeons. 

4.  Peace  Offering  (Heb.  D"^)^  nnt,  zeh'^ 
hakh  sJiel-aw-meem^  sacrifice  o/pMce\  another  sac- 
rifice offered  in  communion  with  Giod.  It  was 
divided  into  three  kinds:  the  ihank  offering 
(rcr\nn  rat,  zeh'-bakh  hai-to-daw^  sacrifice  of 
thanks.  Lev.  7:12;  22:29);  the  votive  offering 
(*Tn3  njlT,  zeh'-bakh  neh'-der,  sacrijice  of  a  vow. 
Num.  6:14;  15:3,  8);  the  freevoill  offering  (H^J 
^?7?»  teh'-hakh  ned-aw-baw%  Lev.  7:16 ;  22:18, 21). 
It  always  followed  all  the  other  sacrifices. 

(I)  Xeaning.  **The  peace  offerings  have  their 
root  in  the  state  of  grace  with  its  fellowship  with 
God,  and  find  their  culminating  point  in  the  sac- 
rificial feast.^'  They  served  to  establish  the  He- 
brew more  firmly  in  the  fellowship  of  the  divine 
grace ;  to  be  mindful  of  God  when  in  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  divine  mercies ;  and  when 
adversity  threatened  to  obscure  his  feeling  and 
consciousness  of  God^s  nearness  and  mercy,  he 
might  be  enabled,  through  the  peace  offering,  to 
maintain  this  feeling  and  consciousness,  and 
quicken  them  afresh. 

In  times  of  prosperity  and  success  he  would 
naturally  feel  thankful  to  God  and  embody  his  act 
by  means  of  sacrifice;  hence  thank  offering.  In 
case  anyone  desired  to  secure  a  blessing  which  had 
not  yet  fallen  to  his  lot,  he  would  naturally  en- 
deavor by  means  of  a  vow  to  prevail  upon  God 
to  bestow  it ;  hence  the  votive  offering.  The  mo- 
tive impelling  to  the  freewill  offering  seems  to 
have  centered  in  the  desire  to  tliank  God  for  the 
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enjoyment  of  his  bounties  and  to  be  assured  of 
their  continuance  (see  Ritual  (4),  below). 

(8)  Xaterial.  The  victims  prescribed  for  these 
sacrifices  were  unblemished  oxen  or  smaller  cattle 
of  either  sex  (Lev.  8:1,  6;  9:4,  18,  etc.),  though 
deformed  animals  were  allowable  in  freewill  ofTer- 
ings  (22:28).  These  sacrifices  were  always  accom- 
panied by  a  meat  and  drink  offering  (7:11,  etc.). 
No  mention  is  found  of  pigeons  being  used  in  the 
peace  offerings. 

(8)  OooasionB.  Public  peace  offerings  were  cus- 
tomary on  occasions  of  fe.*<tive  inauguration  (Exod. 
24:5;  2  Sam.  6:17,  sq.;  1  Kings  8:68);  the  elec- 
tion of  kings  (1  Sam.  11:15);  and  upon  the  fortu- 
nate ipsue  of  important  enterprises  (Deut.  27:7 ; 
Josh.  8:81).  They  were  expressly  prescribed  for 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Lev.  28:19).  The  festivals 
were  obser\'ed  with  peace  offerings  (Num.  10:10; 
2  Chron.  80:22);  and  Solomon  arranged  three 
times  a  year  a  sacrificial  festival  of  burnt  and 
peace  offerings  (1  Kings  9:26). 

Private  peace  offerings  "ivere  the  result  of  free 
impulse,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  (Lev.  7:16 ;  22: 
21 ;  Num.  15:8).  in  recognition  of  a  special  favor 
from  Jehovah  (Lev.  7:12;  22:29),  and  regularly  at 
the  expiration  of  a  Nazaritish  vow  (Num.  6:14). 

(4)  BitnaL  Tlie  offerer  led  the  victim  to  the 
altar,  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  slew  it. 
The  priest  caught  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it  upon 
the  altar.  At  this  stage  the  fat  of  the  intestines 
— the  same  parts  as  in  the  case  of  the  sin  offering 
— was  taken  from  the  animal  and  burned  upon 
the  altar  on  the  burnt  offering  (Lev.  8:8-5,  9-11, 
14-16;  9:18,  sq.).  The  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  were  then  separated  from  each  other, 
the  shoulder  being  heaved — laid  aside — as  the 
portion  of  the  officiating  priest,  directly  from  the 
offerer;  while  the  breast  was  waved,  i.  e.,  sym- 
bolically presented  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  the 
priests  received  it  for  their  use.  The  priest*s  part 
might  be  eaten  by  him,  either  boiled  or  roasted, 
in  some  clean  place  (7:30,  sq. ;  10:18,  sq.).  All 
the  flesh  of  public  peace  offering  (not  burned  upon 
the  altar)  belonged  to  the  priests  (23:20). 

The  rest  of  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  offerer, 
furnishing  material  for  the  sacrificial  feast.  In 
the  case  of  the  thank  offering  it  must  be  eaten  the 
same  day,  in  other  cases  at  farthest  the  second 
day.  Whatever  was  not  eaten  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  had  to  be  burned,  but  not  on  the 
altar  (7:15-17;  22:80). 

One  cake  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  making  up 
the  meat  offering  was  the  portion  of  the  officiating 
priest  (7:14). 

The  meaning  of  the  sacrificial  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  peace  offering  is  worthy  of  study.  As 
stated  above,  the  fat  of  the  peace  offering  was  to 
be  consumed  on  the  top  of  the  burnt  offering, 
**  which  is  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire,*' 
as  an  "  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord  "  (3:6).  Thus  the  peace  offering  pre- 
supposed the  previous  reconciliation  of  the  offerer 
with  God,  and  the  sanctification  of  his  life  as  the 
basis  of  admission  into  fellowship  with  God, 
which  was  realized  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  As  he 
partook  of  this  meal  the  material  food  was  trans- 
formed into  a  symbol  of  his  being  spiritually  fed 
with  the  mercies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  his 


being  satisfied  with  fullness  of  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  (Psa.  16:11). 

The  sacrificial  featt,  "  In  consequence  of  the 
consecrated  character  imparted  to  the  whole  vic- 
tim by  assigning  the  choicest  portions  of  the  flesh 
to  the  Lord  and  the  ofliciating  priest,  the  sacri- 
ficial feast  was  transformed  into  a  covenant  feast,  a 
feast  of  love  and  ioy,  which  symbolized  the  privi- 
lege of  dwelling  in  the  bouse  and  family  of  the 
Lord,  and  so  shadowed  forth  the  rejoicing  of  his 
people  before  him  (Deut  12:12,  18)  and  the  bless- 
edness of  eating  and  drinking  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  "(Luke  14:16;  22:80)  (Keil,  Arch.,  i,  880, 
sq.). 

5.  Meat  and  Drink  Offerings.    (1)  Kame. 
Meat  offering  is  more  properly  given  in  ttie  R.  V. 
as  **  meal  offering,**  and  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  STH^p  (min-khaw'^offeringXyfhWe  drink  off*^t 
ing  is  the  rendering  of  Heb.  '^^.^  {neh'-9ek^  libatiot-., 

(8)  Xeaning.  One  meaning  of  these  offerings, 
which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  offering  of  Qit 
tithes  (first  fruits  and  the  showbread),  appears  tc 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Davia .  **  All  that  is 
in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  ...  All 
things  come  of  thee^  and  of  thine  own  have  we 
given  thee  ^*  (I  Chroti  i\*.10-14).  It  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Jehovan  and  bis  bounty  in  the 
bestowal  of  earthly  blessings  by  dedicating  to 
him  the  best  of  his  gifts — flour,  as  the  main  sup- 
port of  life ;  oil,  the  symbol  of  richness ;  wine,  as 
the  symbol  of  vigor  and  refreshment  (see  Psa. 
104:15). 

Another  meaning  is  ascribed  to  these  offerings, 
viz.,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  food  which  Israel 
strove  after  as  the  fruit  of  its  spiritual  labor  in 
God*s  kingdom,  or  those  good  works  in  which  true 
sanctification  must  necessarily  embody  itself. 

(8)  Xaterial.  The  material  of  the  meat  offer- 
ing  consisted  either  of  grain^K)ffered  partly  un- 
ground,  in  the  shape  of  roasted  ears  and  partly 
fine  flour,  in  both  instances  oil  being  poured  on 
and  incense  added— or  of  cakes,  prepared  in  three 
different  ways  with  oil,  but  without  any  leaven 
(see  Sacrificies,  Classification  op,  2).  Both 
kinds  of  meat  offerings  required  to  be  seasoned 
with  salt  (Lev.  2:18). 

The  drink  offering  consisted  in  every  instance 
of  wine. 

(4)  Oooaiion,  Meat  offerings  were  either  public 
or  private,  and  were  either  brought  in  conjunction 
with  burnt  or  peace  offerings  (never  with  sin  or 
trespass  offerings)  or  by  themselves. 

The  three  public  meat  offerings  were  the  twelve 
loaves  of  showbread ;  the  omer,  or  sheaf  of  wheat, 
on  the  second  day  of  Passover  (q.  v.) ;  and  the 
two  wave  loaves  at  Pentecost. 

Four  private  meat  offerings  were  prescribed  by 
law,  viz. :  (1)  The  daily  meat  offering  of  the  high 
priest,  according  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
Lev.  6:14,  sq.;  (2)  that  at  the  consecration  of  priests 
(6:20);  (8)  that  in  substitution  for  a  sin  offering, 
in  case  of  poverty  (6:11, 12);  and  that  of  Jealousy 
(Num.  5:16). 

The  following  were  voluntary,  viz.,  that  of  fine 
flour  with  oil,  unbaken  (Lev.  2:1);  that  "baken 
in  a  pan,**  **  in  a  frying  pan,"  **  in  the  oven,"  and 
the  "wafers**  (2:4-7). 
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(6)  BitiLaL  In  all  baked  meat  oiferings  an 
"omer"  was  always  made  Into  ten  cakes — ^the 
symbolical  number  of  completeness — except  the 
high  priest's  daily  meat  offering,  of  which  twelve 
cakes  were  baked,  as  representative  of  IsraeL  In 
presenting  a  meat  offering  the  priest  first  brought 
it  in  the  golden  or  silver  dish  in  which  it  had  been 
prepared,  and  then  transferred  it  to  a  holy  vessel, 
putting  oil  and  frankincense  upon  it.  Standing  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  altar,  he  took  the 
**'  handful "  that  was  to  be  burned,  put  it  in  another 
vessel,  laid  some  of  the  frankincense  on  it,  car- 
ried it  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  salted  it,  and  then 
placed  it  on  the  fire. 

The  rest  of  the  offering  belonged  to  the  priests 
(Lev.  6:16,  sq.),  except  in  the  meat  offering  of  the 
high  priest  and  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests 
(6:20-28),  when  it  was  entirely  burned,  and  none 
allowed  to  be  eaten. 

Every  meat  offering  was  accompanied  by  a  drink 
offering  of  wine ;  but  the  law  contains  no  regula- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  presented 
or  how  the  wine  was  to  be  disposed  of. 

6.  Heave  and  Wave  Offering,  so  called 
from  a  special  ceremony  connected  with  their 
presentation. 

(1)  Heave  offering  (Heb.  n?21*in  ter-oo- 
maw',  raited).  Everything  which  the  Israelites 
voluntarily  (Exod.  26:2,  sq. ;  86:24 ;  86:8),  or  in 
compliance  with  a  legal  prescription  (Exod.  80:16 ; 
Lev.  7:14;  Num.  16:19,  sq.;  18:27,  sq. ;  81:29, 
sq.),  took  and  separated  from  what  belonged  to 
them,  and  presented  (Exod.  29:28;  Num.  18:8, 
sq. ;  6:9)  to  Jehovah,  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  an 
offering  (Isa.  40:20)  by  way  of  contribution  for 
religious  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  and  up- 
holding of  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  25:2,  sq.;  80:13, 
sq.;  86:6,  sq.,21,  24;  86:8,  6;  Ezra  8:26,  etc.), or 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests. 

Those  portions  of  the  offerings  which  were  waved 
were  also  regarded  as  gifts  to  Jehovah,  which  he 
was  understood  to  hand  over  to  the  priests ;  every 
heave  offering  could  likewise  be  regarded  as  a 
wave  offering.  The  heave  offerings  could  only  be 
used  by  the  priests  and  their  children  (Num.  18: 
19;  Lev.  22:10). 

(2)  Wave  offerings  (Heb.  T^YtV^jen-oo-faio', 
undulaiion).  These  offerings  were  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  The 
offering  was  placed  upon  the  hands  of  the  offerer, 
and,  af  ler  putting  his  hands  under  those  of  the 
offerer,  the  priest  moved  the  whole  backward  and 
forward,  constituting  a  horizontal  movement.  The 
rabbinical  suggestion,  that  there  was  a  distinct 
rite  of  "heaving,"  besides  that  of  "waving," 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  such  pas- 
sages as  Lev.  2:2,  9;  7:82;  10:16,  etc.  Some 
thmk  that  "  heaving  *'  applies  to  an  upward  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  horizontal,  but  there  is  little 
ground  for  this  opinion. 

The  following  were  the  offerings  to  be  waved 
before  the  Lord — the  hreaat  of  a  private  thank 
offering  (Lev.  7:80) ;  the  fat,  breast,  and  shoulder 
of  the  thank  offerings  at  the  consecration  of  the 
priests,  the  so-called  consecration  of  offerings 
(Exod.  29:22-26;  Lev.  8:26-29);  the  firstling 
•heaf  offered  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover 


(Lev.  28:11);  the  two  lambs  as  a  thank  offering 
at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (28:20) ;  the  lamb  and 
the  log  of  oil  as  a  trespass  offering  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  leper  (14: 12);  the  thank  offering  of 
the  Nazarite  (Num.  6:20);  the  jealousy  offering 
(Num.  6:25). 

7.  Heifer,  The  Eed.  The  medium  appointed 
for  the  purification  of  such  as  might  be  rendered 
unclean  by  contact  with  the  dead  was  composed  of 
running  water  and  the  ashes  of  the  "  red  heifer  " 
(Num.  19:1,  sq.).  The  ashes  were  prepared  as 
follows :  A  heifer,  without  blemish,  and  which  had 
never  been  yoked,  was  slaughtered  outside  tlie 
camp,  Eleazar  (the  son  and  successor  of  the  hi^h 
priest)  dipping  his  finger  in  the  blood  and  sprin- 
kling it  seven  times  toward  the  sanctuary.  Then 
the  heifer,  along  with  the  skin,  flesh,  blood,  and 
dung,  was  burned  in  the  presence  of  the  priest, 
who  at  the  same  time  took  the  cedar  wood,  hys- 
sop, and  scarlet  wool,  and  cast  them  into  the 
flames.  A  man  free  from  defilement  gathered  the 
ashes,  and  carried  them  to  a  clean  place  outside 
the  camp,  where  they  were  stored  for  use  as  oc- 
casion might  require.  All  persons  connected  with 
the  ceremony  were  rendered  unclean  till  evening. 

The  purifying  medium  was  applied  as  follows : 
A  man,  who  was  .himself  free  from  defilement, 
took  some  of  the  ashes,  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and 
poured  some  fresh  running  water  over  them. 
Dipping  a  bunch  of  hyssop  into  the  mixture,  he 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  person  to  be  purified  on  the 
third  and  seventh  day.  In  like  manner  the  tent 
in  which  the  corpse  had  lain  and  the  furniture 
were  all  sprinkled  with  the  same  water. 

The  red  heifer  is  called  a  sin  offering  (Num.  19: 
9,  17);  and  as  death  is  the  result  of  sin,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  removal  of  the  defilement  of  death 
would  naturally  call  for  a  sin  offering.  The  color, 
condition,  and  sex  of  the  victim  represent  a  full, 
fresh,  and  vigorous  life ;  and  possessing  this,  the 
animal,  as  a  sin  offering,  was  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  bearing  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  the 
congregation  that  were  imputed  to  it,  as  well  as 
of  vicariously  suffering  death  as  the  wages  of  sin. 
The  heifer  was  burned  outside  the  camp  by  way  of 
exhibiting  the  necessary  fruit  and  consequence  of 
sin. 
Offerings  Prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  Ritual. 

Having  treated  of  Sacrifice  in  its  general  sense, 
of  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices,  and  the  general  Sacrificial 
Offerings — with  their  meaning,  material,  occasion, 
and  ritual — we  desire  to  aid  the  reader  still  more. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  grouped  the  materials  of 
the  sacrificial  offerings,  which  were  prescribed  by 
the  law  for  regular  occasions.  Thus  one  will  be 
able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  offerings  were  pre- 
sented daily,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  various  festivals. 

Daily  (Num.  28:8-8). 

The  daily  sacrifice  was  offered  morning  and 

evening,  each  consisting  of  a  yearling  lamb,  for  a 

burnt  offering ;  a  tenth  deal  of  fiour,  for  a  meat 

offering ;  one  fourth  hin  wine,  for  a  drink  offering. 

Sabbalh  (Num.  28:9, 10 ;  Lev.  24:8). 
The  daily  offerings  (see  above) ;  and  two  yearling 
lambs,  for  a  burnt  offering ;  two  tenth  deals  of 
flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering;  one 
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half  hin  wine,  for  a  drink  offering ;  twelve  fresh 
loaves  of  showbread. 

JVeto  Moon  (Num.  28:11-15). 
The  daily  offerings ;  and  two  young  bullocks,  one 
ram,  seven  lambs,  for  burnt  offering ;  flour  min- 
gled with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  for  each  bullock, 
two  tenth  deals  for  the  ram,  one  tenth  deal  for 
each  lamb ;  drink  offering. 

Feoii  of  Trumpets^  or  seventh  New  Moon  (Num. 
29:1-6). 
The  daily  and  new  moon  offerings;  and  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  seven  yearling  lambs,  for  burnt 
offering;  flour  mingled  with  oil ;  three  tenth  deals 
for  the  bullock,  two  tenth  deals  for  the  ram,  one 
tenth  deal  for  each  lamb,  for  meat  offering;  one 
kid  of  the  goats,  for  sin  offering ;  drink  offerings. 

Passover  (Exod.  12:1,  sq.). 

The  daily  offerings;  and  a  kid  (lamb  or  goat, 
Exod.  12:5)  was  selected  on  the  tenth  of  Abib, 
slain  on  the  fourteenth,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on 
the  doorposts  and  lintels. 

Unleavened  Bread  QXxxm.  28:17-24). 

The  daily  offerings ;  and  one  goat,  for  sin  offer- 
ing;  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven 
yearling  lambs,  burnt  offering ;  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  three  tenth  deals  for  each  bullock,  two  tenth 
deals  for  the  ram,  one  tenth  deal  for  each  lamb, 
meat  offering.  The  above  offerings  were  for  each 
day  of  the  feast  (fifteenth  to  twenty-first  Abib). 
On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  (sixteenth  Abib) 
the  first  sheaf  of  the  now  harvest  (barley)  was 
offered  by  waving,  not  burning.  With  this  sheaf 
was  offered  a  male  yearling  lamb,  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing ;  two  tenth  deals  flour  ami  oil,  for  meat  offer- 
ing ;  one  fourth  hin  wine,  for  drink  offering. 

Pentecost  (Feast  of  Weeks)  (Num.  28:27-Sl ;  Lev. 
23:16-20). 
The  daily  offerings ;  and  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a 
sin  offering ;  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven 
yearling  lambs,  for  burnt  offering;  three  tenth 
deals  flour  aiid  oil  for  each  bullock,  two  tenth 
deals  for  the  ram,  one  tenth  deal  for  each  lamb, 
meat  offering ;  one  half  hin  of  wine  for  the  bul- 
lock,  one  third  hin  of  wine  for  the  ram,  one  fourth 
hin  of  wine  for  each  lamb,  drink  offering.  After 
the  above  was  presented  the  new  meat  offering,  viz., 
**  two  wave  loaves,"  made  of  two  tenth  deals  wheat 
flour,  baked  with  leaven.  With  these  were  offered 
seven  yearling  lambs,  one  young  bullock,  and  two 
rama,  for  burnt  offering,  with  the  prescribed 
meat  and  drink  offerings ;  a  he-goat,  for  a  sin 
offering ;  two  yearling  lambs,  for  a  peace  offering. 

Bay  of  Atonement  (Ley,  16:3;  Num.  29:7-11). 

The  daily  offerings;  and  a  bullock  for  a  sin 
offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  the 
priesthood ;  two  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a 
ram  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  the  people ;  followed 
by  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs,  for 
burnt  offering;  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three 
tenth  deals  for  bullock,  two  tenth  deals  for 
ram,  and  one  tenth  deal  for  each  lamb,  meat 
offering ;  one  half  hin  wine  for  bullock,  one  third 
hin  wine  for  ram,  and  one  quarter  hin  wine  for 
each  lamb,  drink  offering. 


Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Num.  29:13,  sq.). 
The  daily  offerings ;  and, 


Day. 

Bullocks. 

Rams. 

Lambs. 

Goata. 

First. 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh. 

Total  seven  days. . . 
Eighth  day 

70 

1 

14 

1 

98 
7 

The  bullocks,  rams,  and  lambs  together  made 
the  burnt  offerings,  while  the  ram  was  for  a  sin 
offering.  Each  bullock,  ram,and  lamb  was  accom- 
panied by  its  prescribed  meat  and  drink  offering, 
the  formula  for  which  was: 

Meat  offering.  Three  tenth  deals  flour  for  a 
bullock,  two  tenth  deals  for  a  ram,  one  tenth  deal 
for  a  lamb ;  the  flour  in  each  case  to  be  mingled 
with  oil. 

Drink  offbrino.  One  half  hin  wine  for  a  bul- 
lock, one  third  hin  wine  for  a  ram,  one  fourth  hin 
wine  fur  a  lamb. 

SACRILEGE  (Or.  UpocvXio,  hee-er-os-ool' 
eh'-o\  the  robbing  of  a  temple.  In  Rom.  2:22, 
"Thou  tliat  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit 
sacrilege?"  R.  V.  "rob  temples."  The  meaning 
is,  "  thou  who  abhorrest  idols  and  their  contami- 
nation dost  yet  not  hesitate  to  plunder  their 
shrines.'*  In  Acts  19:37  we  have  the  noun  form, 
"  robbers  of  churches."  The  crime  under  the  term 
"  profane  "  (q.  v.)  is  frequently  alluded  to. 

SAD.    See  Glossary. 

SADDLE.  1.  J/i:r.Aaw4'(Heb.:at7?'  ^««'^- 
ing^  Lev.  16:9),  a  saddle,  or,  more  correctly,  a  seat^ 
as  in  a  palanquin. 

2.  "To  saddle,"  kliaw^msh*  (Heb.  C'^H,  to 
wrap  firmly\  to  gird  about,  i.  e.,  to  tighten  the 
girths  of  an  animal  (Gen.  22:3 ;  Num.  22:21 ;  Judg. 
19:10;  2  Sam.  16:1,  etc.). 

The  saddle  in  principle,  i.  «.,  some  covering  to 
protect  the  animal's  back  from  being  chafed,  was 
doubtless  of  early  invention ;  but  the  saddle,  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  in  all  probability  invented  by 
the  Persians. 

SADDUCEE,  a  member  of  one  of  the  re- 
ligious parties  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  others  being  the  Es- 
senes  and  the  Pharisees. 

1.  Name.  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they 
were  called  is  fi*'J51'lX,  tsaddoo-keein';  Gr.  laSSov- 
Ko/of,  sad-doo-lcah'-yos  (Matt.  3:7;  16:1,  6,  11,  12; 
22:23,  34;  Mark  12:18;  Luke  20:27;  Acts  4:1; 
6:17 ;  28:6-8).  The  ordinary  Jewish  statement  is 
that  the  Sadducees  were  named  from  a  certain 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  having  received  the 
oral  law  from  Simon  the  Just.  Epiphanius  states 
that  the  Sadducees  called  themselves  such  from 
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Heb.  ?^^,  ttehf-dek,  HfflUeousneBSy  "and  that  there 
was  anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that 
thej  did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
chief."  Edersheim  suggests  {Life  of  Jesus,  i,  824) 
**that  the  linguistic  difflculty  in  the  change  of 
the  sound  t  into  u — TeaMiqim  into  Tsaddnqim, 
may  have  resulted,  not  grammatically,  but  by  popu- 
lar witticism.  Some  wit  may  have  suggested: 
Read  not  Teaddigim,  the  *  righteous/  but  Tacui- 
duqim  (from  Tead-u,  ^*^$),  *  desolation,'  *  destruc- 
tion.* Whether  or  not  this  suggestion  approves 
itself  to  critics,  the  derivation  of  Sadducees  from 
T^addigim  is  certainly  that  which  ofTei-s  most 
probability." 

2.  Aristocratic.  We  gain  but  a  distorted 
image  of  the  Sadducees  if  we  only  look  at  the 
points  of  differences  between  them  and  the  Phari- 
sees. Still,  each  party  had  its  strong  character- 
istic, that  of  the  Pharisees  being  a  riffid  legalism^ 
while  the  Sadducees  were  arieloeratic,  Joseph  us 
repeatedly  designates  them  as  such :  '*  They  only 
gain  the  well-to-do ;  they  have  not  the  people  on 
their  side  "  {Ant.,  xiii,  10, 6).  "  This  doctrine  has 
reached  few  individuals,  but  these  are  of  the  firet 
eowtideration^*  {Ant.,  xviii,  1,  4).  What  Josephus 
really  means  is  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  aris- 
tocrats,  the  wealthy  {Eviropot),  the  persons  of  rank 
{npCiToi  Toig  a^i6fuujiv),  1.  e.,  from  the  priesthood. 
The  New  Testament  (Acts  6:17)  and  Josephus 
{Ant.,  XX,  9,  1)  testify  that  the  high-priestly 
families  belonged  to  the  Sadducean  party.  The 
Sadduceaus  were  not,  however,  merely  the  priestly 
party,  but  aristocratic  priests. 

3.  Tenets.  (1)  The  law.  The  Sadducees  ac- 
knowledged only  the  written  law  as  binding,  and 
rejected  the  entire  traditionary  interpretation  and 
further  development  of  the  law  during  the  cen- 
turies by  the  scribes.  Thus  Josephus  writes 
{Ant.,  xiii,  10,  6):  *'The  Sadducees  say,  only  what 
is  written  is  to  be  esteemed  as  legal,  .  .  .  what 
has  come  down  from  tradition  of  the  fathers  need 
not  be  observed."  While  they  rejected  the  tra- 
dition of  the  elders,  they  did  not,  as  some  of  the 
fathers  supposed,  reject  the  prophets. 

(8)  In  ieffcU  matters  the  Sadducees  were,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {AnL,  xx,  9,  1),  "very  rigid  in 
judging  offenders  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Jews," 
while  the  Pharisees  were  much  milder  and  more 
merciful.  This  may  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  Sadducees  strictly  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  while  the  Pharisees  sought  to  mitigate 
its  severity  by  interpretation,  although  the  latter 
in  soma  intUnoes  were  the  more  severe.  "  They 
saw  in  the  tradition  of  the  elders  an  excess  of 
legal  strictness  which  they  refused  to  have  imposed 
upon  them,  while  the  advanced  religious  views 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  superfluous  to  their  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  on  the  other,  inadmissible  by 
their  higher  culture  and  enlightenment"  (Schiirer, 
Jetoish  People,  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  41).  Respecting 
legal  matters,  the  Sadducees  held :  (a)  That  the 
levirate  law  was  obligatory  only  when  marriage 
was  not  consummated,  L  e.,  when  a  woman's  be- 
trothed husband  died  without  cohabitating  with 
her,  then  his  surviving  brother  could  perform  the 
duty  of  levir  without  committing  incest,  as  she 
was  still  a  virgin.    This  restriction  of  the  levirate 


law  on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees  imparts  addi- 
tional force  to  the  incident  recorded  in  Matt. 
22:23,  etc.;  Mark  12:18;  Luke  20:27,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  marriage  would  have  been  consummated  only 
between  the  woman  and  the  «eventh  brother; 
while  the  Pharisees  would  have  made  them  all 
cohabit  with  the  woman.  The  Sadducees  would 
say,  only  the  last  brother  could  be  her  husband, 
but  according  to  the  Pharisaic  practice,  she  would 
have  been  the  real  wife  of  them  all.  {b)  The  cere- 
mony of  taking  offtlie  elioe  (Deut.  25:9)  was  under- 
stood literally  by  the  Sadducees,  who  insisted  that 
the  rejected  widow  should  spit  into  the  man's  face, 
while  the  Pharisees  held  that  spitting  before  hie 
face  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  (c)  The 
riglU  of  retaliation.  With  the  same  conservatism 
and  rigor  the  Sadducees  insisted  upon  the  literal 
carrying  out  of  the  law,  "  eye  for  eye,"  etc.  (Exod. 
21:23,  etc.),  while  the  Pharisees,  with  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  people,  maintained 
that  pecuniary  compensation  was  sufficient,  {d)  The 
Sadducees  insisted  that  false  witnesses  should  be 
put  to  death  only  when  the  accused  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  consequence  of  their  false  testiq^ony 
(Deut.  19:19-21),  while  the  Pharisees  required  that 
this  should  take  place  so  soon  as  sentence  had 
been  passed.  In  this  case  the  Pharisees  were  the 
more  severe,  {e)  The  Sadducees  required  com- 
pensation, not  only  if  an  ox  or  an  ass  (Exod.  21:32, 
36,  sq.),  but  also  if  a  manservant  or  a  maidserv- 
ant had  injured  anyone,  arguing  that  the  master 
is  far  more  answerable  for  him  than  his  cattle,  as 
he  is  to  watch  over  his  moral  conduct.  The  Phari- 
sees denied  this,  submitting  that  the  slave  was  a 
responsible  creature,  and  that,  if  the  master  be 
held  responsible  for  his  conduct,  a  dissatisfied 
slave  might,  out  of  spite,  commit  ravages  in  order 
to  make  his  master  pay.  (/)  The  law  of  inherit- 
ance formed  another  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Sadducees.  They  maintained  that  when  a  son,  being 
heir  presumptive,  and  having  sisters,  died,  leaving 
a  daughter,  that  the  daughter  is  not  to  receive  all 
the  property,  but  that  the  sisters  of  the  deceased  are 
to  have  an  equal  share  with  the  daughter,  urging 
that  the  daughter  is  only  second  degi-ee,  while  the 
sisters  are  the  first  degree.  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  the  deceased  brother's 
daughter  is  the  rightful  and  sole  heir,  inasmuch 
as  she  is  the  descendant  of  the  male  heir,  whose 
simple  existence  disinherited  his  sisters. 

(3)  Eitnal.  Respecting  questions  of  ritual,  a 
difference  can  only  so  far  be  spoken  of  that  the 
Sadducees  did  not  regard  as  binding  Pharisaic 
decrees  with  respect,  e.  g.,  to  clean  and  unclean. 
They  derided  their  Pharisaic  opponents  on  account 
of  the  oddities  and  inconsistencies  into  which 
their  laws  of  cleanness  brought  them.  But  they 
did  not  renounce  the  principle  of  Levilical  un- 
clcanness  in  itself,  for  they  demanded  a  higher 
degree  of  cleanness  for  the  priest  who  burned  the 
red  heifer  (q.  v.)  than  did  the  Pharisees.  They 
differed  somewhat  from  the  Pharisees  regarding 
the  festival  laws,  but  the  only  difference  of  im- 
portance is  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  acknowl- 
edge  as  binding  the  confused  mass  of  Pharisaic 
enactments. 

In  short,  "  the  difference  in  principle  between 
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the  two  parties  is  confined,  on  the  whole,  to  this 
general  rejection  of  Pharisaic  tradition  by  the 
Sadducees.  All  other  differences  were  such  as 
would  naturally  result  from  the  one  party  not  ac- 
cepting the  other's  exegetical  tradition.  The  Sad- 
ducee  theoretically  agreed  with  Pharisaic  tradition 
in  some,  perhaps  many,  particulars — he  only  denied 
its  obligations  and  reserved  the  right  of  private 
opinion  "  {Sehiirery  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  88). 

(4)  Boetrinal.  (a)  The  Sadducees  refused  to 
believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  retri- 
bution in  a  future  life,  or  in  any  personal  contin- 
uity of  the  individual  (Matt.  22:23;  Mark  12:18; 
Luke  20:27;  Josephus,  Wars,  ii,  18,  14).  The 
Jews  **  would  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
accept  any  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  unless 
it  had  been  proclaimed  by  Moses,  their  great  law- 
giver ; "  **  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  written  law 
of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  well-known  words  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by  Christ 
in  argument  with  the  Sadducees  on  this  subject 
(Exod.  8.6;  Mark  12:26,  27;  Matt  22:31,  82; 
Luke  20:37).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such 
a  case  Christ  would  quote  to  his  powerful  adver- 
saries the  most  cogent  text  in  the  law ;  and  yet 
the  text  actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than 
suggest  an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  It  is 
true  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  individual  passages  which  express  a  be- 
lief in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in  Isa.  26:19;  Dan. 
12:2;  Job  19:26;  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms; 
and  it  may  at  first  sight  he  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  au- 
thority of  those  passages.  But  although  the  Sad- 
ducees regarded  the  books  which  contained  these 
passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them  as  sacred 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  written  law. 
Hence,  scarcely  any  Jew  would  have  felt  under  the 
necessity  of  believing  man's  resurrection,  **  unless 
the  doctrine  had  been  proclaimed  by  Moses ;  and 
as  the  Sadducees  disbelieved  the  transmission  of 
any  oral  law  by  Moses,  the  striking  absence  of 
that  doctrine  from  the  written  law  freed  them 
from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  doctrine  as 
divine  "  (Smith,  Bib,  Diet.,  s,  v.). 

(b)  According  to  Acts  23:8,  the  Sadducees  de- 
nied that  there  was  "angel  or  spirit,**  Le.,  independ- 
ent spiritual  realities  besides  God.  To  this  cate- 
gory of  spirits,  denied  by  them,  belonged  also  the 
spirits  of  the  departed ;  for  they  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  refined  matter,  which  perished  with  the  body 
(Josephus,  Ant.,  xviii,  1,4;  Wars,  ii,  8, 14).  The 
two  principal  explanations  which  have  been  sug- 
gested as  to  the  belief  of  the  Sadducees  upon  this 
point  are,  either  they  regarded  the  angels  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  transitory  unsubstantial  repre- 
sentations of  Jehovah,  or  that  they  disbelieved 
merely  the  angelical  system  which  was  developed 
among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity. 

(<r)  Free  will  and  predestination.  If  we  may 
believe  Josephus,  the  Sadducees,  in  dissenting 
from  the  fantastical,  imaginary  development  of 
Judaism,  came  to  lay  great  stress  upon  human 
freedom.    With  a  strong  insistence  upon  personal 


liberty  there  came  a  decrease  of  the  religious 
motive.  They  insisted  that  man  was  placed  at  his 
own  disposal,  and  rejected  the  thought  that  a  di- 
vine cooperation  takes  place  in  human  actions  as 
such.  The  real  difference  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  seems  to  have  amounted  to  this 
— that  the  former  accentuated  God's  preordina- 
tion, the  latter  man's  free  will ;  and  that,  while 
the  Pharisees  admitted  only  a  partial  influence  of 
the  human  element  on  what  happened,  or  the  co- 
operation of  the  human  with  the  divine,  the  Sad- 
ducees denied  all  absolute  preordination,  and  made 
man's  choice  of  evil  or  good  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  exercise  of  free  will  and  self-determination. 

The  Pharisees  accentuated  the  divine  to  the 
verge  of  fatalism,  and  insisted  upon  absolute 
and  unalterable  preordination  of  every  event  in 
its  minutest  detail.  We  can  well  understand  how 
the  Sadducees  would  oppose  notions  like  these, 
and  all  such  coarse  expressions  of  fatalism. 
Neither  the  New  Testament  nor  rabbinic  writings 
bring  the  charge  of  the  denial  of  God's  prevision 
against  the  Sadducees. 

4.  History.  Dr.  Milligan  {Imp.  Bib.  Diet.)  says 
of  the  party  of  Sadducees :  **  Its  origin,  like  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  sought 
in  that  remarkable  period  of  Jewish  history  which 
is  embraced  between  the  restoration  of  Israel  to 
its  own  land,  or  rather  between  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  after  that  event,  and  the  Christian  era. 
No  traces  of  Sadduceeism  are  to  be  found  in  Is- 
rael previous  to  the  captivity.  ...  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  divinely  inspired  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
the  representative  of  the  theocracy  in  its  noblest 
form  and  most  glorious  anticipations,  no  tendency 
like  that  of  the  Sadducees,  so  denationalised,  so 
cold,  so  skeptical,  and  so  worldly,  could  have 
taken  root.  The  very  nature  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, requires  us  to  seek  its  origin  at  a  more  recent 
date,  and  naturally  carries  us  to  that  strange 
period  of  both  outward  and  inward  confusion 
through  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Palestine  had  to  pass."  In  this  Greek 
period  political  interests  were  combined  with 
Greek  culture ;  and  to  effect  anything  in  the  po- 
litical world  one  must  of  necessity  have  stood  on 
a  more  or  less  friendly  footing  with  Hellenism.  In 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood  Hellenism  gained 
ground,  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  it  was 
alienated  from  the  Jewish  religious  interest  This 
tendency  received  a  check  in  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  while  the  religious  life  was  revived 
and  strengthened.  It  was  then  that  the  rigidly 
legal  party  of  the  "  Chasidees  "  gained  more  and 
more  influence.  And  therewith  their  pretensions 
also  increased.  Those  only  were  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  true  Israelites  who  obser\'ed  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  full  strictness  of  the  interpretations 
given  to  it  by  the  scribes.  This  made  the  arisio- 
cratic  party  the  more  strenuous  in  their  opposition, 
and  there  resulted  a  firmer  consolidation  of  par- 
ties, the  "  Chasidees  "  becoming  "  Pharisees,"  and 
the  aristocratic  party  being  called  *' Sadducees" 
by  their  opponents. 

**  Under  the  earlier  Maccabees  (Judas,  Jonathan, 
and  Simon)  this  *  Zadokite  *  aristocracy  was  neces- 
sarily in  the  background.  The  ancient,  high- 
priestly  family,  which,  at  least  in  some  of  its  mem- 
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bers,  represented  the  extreme  philo-Uellenistic 
standpoint,  was  supplanted.  The  high  priestly 
office  remained  for  a  time  unoccupied.  In  the 
year  152  Jonathan  was  appointed  high  priest,  and 
thus  was  founded  the  new  high-priestly  dynasty  of 
the  AsnionaBans,  whose  whole  past  compelled  them 
at  first  to  support  the  rigidly  legal  party.  Never- 
theless there  was  not  in  the  times  of  the  first 
Asmonseans  (Jonathan,  Simon)  an  entire  with- 
drawal of  the  Sadducees  from  the  scene.  The 
Asmonsans  had  to  come  to  some  kind  of  under- 
standing with  it,  and  to  yield  to  it  at  least  a  por- 
tioQ  of  seats  in  the  *■  Gerusia.'  Things  remained 
in  this  position  till  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
when  the  Sadducees  again  became  the  really  ruling 
party,  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus  I,  and  Alex- 
ander Jannasus  becoming  their  followers.  The 
reaction  under  Alexandra  brought  the  Pharisees 
back  to  power.  Their  political  supremacy  was, 
however,  of  no  long  duration.  Greatly  as  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pharisees  had  increased, 
the  Sadducean  aristocracy  was  able  to  keep  at  the 
helm  in  politics.  The  price  at  which  the  Sadducees 
had  to  secure  themselves  power  at  this  later 
period  was  indeed  a  high  one,  for  they  were 
obliged  in  their  official  actions  actually  to  accom- 
roodate  themselves  to  Pharisaic  views.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  state  the  Sadducees  altogether 
disappear  from  history.  Their  strong  point  was 
politics.  When  deprived  of  this  their  last  hour 
had  struck.  While  the  Pharisaic  party  only  gained 
more  strength,  only  obtained  more  absolute  rule 
over  the  Jewish  people  in  consequence  of  the  col- 
lapse of  political  affairs,  the  very  ground  on 
which  they  stood  was  cut  away  from  the  Saddu- 
cees. Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Jewish 
scholars  soon  no  longer  know  who  the  Sadducees 
really  were  "  (Schurer,  Jewinh  People^  div.  ii,  vol.  1, 
p.  41,  sq. ;  see  Jahn,  Bib,  Arch,  ;  Keil,  Bib.  Arch.), 

SA^OC  (Gr.  la66K,  sad-oke^,  an  ancestor  of 
Jesns  (Matt  1:14  ;  Hebrew  form  Zadok). 

SAFFRON.    See  Veoetjlble  Kingdom. 

SAIL,  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
03,  nactf  (Isa.  83:23;  Ezck.  27:7),  usually  a  a/amfarrf, 
w  1lagM.aff ;  and  in  the  passages  cited  9iflag  of  a 
ship.  In  Acts  27:17  it  represents  the  Gr.  a/cfvof, 
9kyoo'-o9y  and  seems  to  be  used  specially  and  col- 
lectively of  the  sails  and  ropes  of  a  ship  (q.  v.). 

SAILOB.    See  Ship. 

SAINT,  a  person  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue ; 
a  consecrated  or  sanctified  person. 

1.  KhaW'Seedf  (Heb.  ^?n,  pimis^  Jusl^  9odly\ 
used  of  pious  Israelites,  and  so  of  the  godly  in 
general  (I  Sam.  2:9;  2  Chron.  6:41;  Psa.  80:4; 
81:28;  87:28;  60:6;  62:9;  79:2;  86:8;  97:10; 
116:16;  132:9,16;  146:10;  148:14;  149:1,6,9). 

2.  Kaw-dmh^ (Heb.  ©YT];);  Hag'^-o9  (Gr.dy^of, 
jjure^  clean).  Applied  to  persons  consecrated  to 
God*s  service :  (a)  The  priests  (Psa.  106:16  ;  corap. 
Exod.  28:41 ;  29:1 ;  Lev.  21:6 ;  1  Sam.  7:1 ;  1  Pet. 
2:5);  (6)  the  firstborn  (Exod.  18:2,  A.  V.  "sanc- 
tify ; "  1  Pet  2:5,  "  holy '') ;  (<?)  the  piwts  Israelites 
(Psa.  16:3;  84:9;  89:6,  7);  (d)  "saints  of  the 
Most  High"  (Dan.  7:18,  21,  26,  27),  the  New  Tes- 
tament  Israel  of  God,  I  e.,  the  congregation  of  the 


new  covenant,  consUting  of  Israel  and  the  faithful 
of  all  nations ;  (e)  the  angels  (Deut.  88:3) ;  Chris- 
Christians  (Acts  9:13,  14, 82,  41 ;  Rom.  1:7 ;  8:27). 

It  is  recorded  in  Matthew's  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion that "  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  bis  resur- 
rection "  (27:52,  63).  These  sleeping  saints  were 
probably  holy  persons,  whether  Jews  (as  Simeon), 
or  such  as  had  lately  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
They  must  have  been  persons  recently  deceased, 
or  they  would  not  have  likely  been  recognized  by 
those  who  sa^  them.  The  purpose  of  their  resur- 
rection is,  with  most  probability,  supposed  to  have 
been  to  show  that  the  power  of  the  grave  was  de- 
stroyed, by  life  and  immortality  being  brought  to 
light  in  the  Gospel;  and  thus  a  pledge  given  of 
the  general  resurrection.  As  to  the  time — that 
will  depend  on  whether  the  phrase  "after  his 
resurrection  **  be  taken  with  the  preceding  or  the 
following  words,  on  which  interpreters  have  always 
differed.    See  Glossart. 

SA^liA  (Greek  form  of  Salah),  the  patriarch 
Salah,  the  father  of  Eber  (Luke  8:96). 

SAIiAH  (Heb.  nbp,  slieh'-lakh,  missile,  Jave- 
lin), one  of  the  patriarchs,  and  only  named  son  of 
Arphaxad  (Gen.  10:24;  11:12-16;  1  Chron.  1:18, 
24).  In  the  last  two  references  he  is  called  Shelah, 
At  thirty  years  of  age  he  became  the  father  of 
Eber,  and  lived  to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  old. 

SAIi^AMIS  (Gr.  lahifiic,  sal-am-ece^y  a  city 
at  the  east  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  first  place  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  after 
leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia  (Acts  13:5). 
From  the  use  of  "  synagogues "  in  the  plural  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  were  many  Jews  in  the 
city.  And  it  is  very  probable  from  them  came 
some  of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians  mentioned 
in  Acts  11:19,  20. 

SALATHIEL  (Heb.  V)?jf^rbN;^,  sluh^^ee- 
ale',  I  have  axked  God),  son  of  Jechonias,  king  of 
Judah,  and  father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Matt 
1:12;  but  son  of  Neri  and  father  of  Zorobabel, 
according  to  Luke  3:27 ;  while  the  genealogy  in 
1  Chron.  3:17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is 
the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias.  Upon  the  incontro- 
vertible principle  that  no  genealogy  would  assign 
to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a  king  any  inferior  and 
private  parentage,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
son  of  a  private  person  would  naturally  be  placed 
in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his  becoming  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  we  may  assert,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  St  Luke  gives  us  the  true  state 
of  the  case  when  he  informs  us  that  Salathiel  was 
the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  descendant  of  Nathan,  the 
son  of  David.  And  from  his  insertion  in  the  royal 
pedigree,  both  in  1  Chronicles  and  St  Matthew^s 
gospel,  after  the  childless  Jechonias,  we  infer, 
with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on  the  failure  of 
Solomon^s  line,  he  was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of 
David.  Keil  (Com.,  in  loc.)  supposes  that  Assir 
may  have  left  only  a  daughter,  who  married  a 
man  belonging  to  a  family  of  her  paternal  tribe, 
viz.,  Neri,  and  that  from  this  marriage  sprang 
Salathiel.  Coming  into  the  inheritance  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  he  would  be  legally  regarded 
as  his  legitimate  son.    The  A.  Y,  has  Salathiel  in 
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1  Cbron.  8:17,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament  Shealtiel  (q.  v.). 

SALTAH  (Heb.  Sl?)0,  tal-kaw",  wanderinff\ 
a  city  of  Bashan,  named  in  the  early  records  of 
Israel  (Deut.  8:10;  18:11),  and  apparently  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Og^s  kingdom  ( 1 2:5).  From  1  Ghron. 
5:11  it  would  seem  that  Salcah  was  upon  the  east- 
em  confines  of  both,  Manasseli  and  Gad.  Salcah 
is  probably  identical  with  SfUkhad  {Szalchat  or 
Szarchad)^  about  six  hours  east  of  Bozrah,  south  of 
Jebel  Hauran,  a  town  with  eight  hundred  houses, 
but  uninhabited. 

SAL'CHAH  (Deut.  8:10).    See  Salcah. 

SA^LEM(Heb.  OV^i  thaw-lame^  peaceful),  the 
name  of  a  place,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Melchizedek  as  its  king  (Gen.  14:18;  Heb.  7:1,  2). 
It  is  doubtless  the  name  of  Jerusalem  (Fs^a.  7<^:2). 
*'Shalam"  is  enumerated  by  Barneses  II  among 
his  conquests  in  Canaan,  by  the  side  of  Merom 
and  Beth-anath,  Gaza  and  Carmel,  and  must  be 
identified  with  Jkrusalem  (q.  y.)  (Sayce,  High, 
CrU.,  p.  296). 

SAIiIH  (Gr.  laXeifi,  9alime\  peaceful),  the 
place  west  of  the  Jordan  where  John  was  bap- 
tizing (John  8:28),  probably  the  Shalem  mentioned 
in  Gen.  88: 18,  and  about  seven  miles  south  of  ^Euon. 

SAL'LAI(neb.  ''VO,  saUal/ee,  weighed). 

1.  A  leading  Benjaraite  who,  with  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  of  his  tribesmen,  settled  in  Je- 
rusalem on  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Xeh. 
11:8),  B.  C.  446. 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabcl  (Neh.  12:20),  B.  C. 
about  636.    In  v.  7  he  is  called  Sallu. 

SAL^IJ,  the  name  of  two  Hebrews,  spelled 
differently  in  the  original 

1.  Sal-loo'  (Heb.  fi^tVO,  weigheu),  a  son  of  Me- 
shullam,  a  Benjamite  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  11:7 ;  1  Chron.  9:7),  B.  C.  about 
445. 

2.  SaUoo'  (Heb.  1^0,  weiglied),  another  form 
(Neh.  12:7)  of  the  name  Sallai,  No.  2  (q.  v.). 

SAL'MA  (Heb.  fi^'flVb,  W-maw',  clothing). 

1.  Another  form  (1  Chron.  2:11)  for  Salmon 
(q.v.). 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  and 
father  (founder)  of  Bethlehem  (1  Chron.  2:61),  and 
of  the  Netophathites  (v.  54),  B.  C.  probably  about 
1210. 

SALOMON  (Heb.  P'Ap,  aal-mone",  clothingl 
the  son  of  Nasbon,  and  ancestor  of  Boaz  (Ruth 
4:20:21 ;  1  Chron.  2:11,  Salma;  Matt.  1:4,  6  ;  Luke 
8:82),  B.  C.  before  1070. 

SALCME  (Gr.  la^ufiv,  saW-mag,  peaceful). 

1.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Herod  Philip  (Josephus,  Ant.,  xviii,  5,  4). 
She  is  the  **  daughter  of  Herodias/'  mentioned  in 
Matt.  14:6,  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and 
securing,  at  her  mother^s  instigation,  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist.  To  do  honor  to  the  day  and  to 
the  company  Salome  broke  through  the  rule  of  strict 
seclusion  from  the.  other  sex,  and  condescended, 
though  ft  princess  and  the  daughter  of  kin^,  to 


SALT 

dance  before  Antipas  and  his  guests.  **The 
dancing  then  in  vogue  both  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  from  its  popularity  under  Augustus, 
was  very  like  that  of  our  modern  ballet.  The 
dancer  did  not  speak,  but  acted  some  story  by 
gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes,  to  the  sound 
of  music.  Masks  were  used  in  all  cases  to  conceal 
the  features,  but  ail  other  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  hands  and  arms,  were  called  into  action, 
and  a  skillful  pantomimist  could  express  feelings, 
passions,  and  acts  with  surprising  effect.  The 
dress  of  the  performer  was  planned  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
though  it  varied  with  the  characters  repre?ented  " 
(Geikie,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  800).  Salome  was 
married  in  the  first  place  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of 
Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle,  who  died  childless; 
and,  secondly,  to  her  cousin  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons. 

2.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appears  by  a  com- 
parison of  Matt.  27:56,  with  Mark  16:40.  Many 
modern  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  the 
sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  alluded  to  in 
John  19:25.  Others  make  the  expression  "his 
mother's  sister"  refer  to  **  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cle- 
ophas,"  immediately  following.  We  can  hardly 
regard  the  point  aa  settled,  though  the  weight  of 
modern  criticism  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer view.  The  only  events  recorded  of  Salome 
are  that  she  preferred  a  request  on  behalf  of  her 
two  sons  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  20:20),  that  sho  attended  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark  16:40),  and  that  she 
visited  his  sepulcher  (16:1).  She  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  on  the  two  later  occasions. 

SALT.— Uses.  Not  only  did  the  Hebrews 
make  general  use  of  salt  in  the  food  both  of  man 
(Job  6:6)  and  beast  (Isa.  80:24),  but  they  used  it 
in  their  religious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  various  offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev. 
2:18,  **  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offering  shalt 
thou  season  with  salt ";.  The  salt  of  the  sacrifice 
is  called  "  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God," 
because  in  common  life  salt  was  the  symbol  of 
covenant.  The  meaning  which  the  salt,  with  its 
power  to  strengthen  food  and  preserve  it  from 
putrefaction  and  corruption,  imparted  to  the  sac- 
rifice was  the  unbending  truthfulness  of  that  self- 
surrender  to  the  Lord  embodied  in  the  sacrifice, 
by  which  all  impurity  and  hypocrisy  were  repelled. 
In  addition  to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified, 
the  inferior  sorts  were  applied  ns  a  manure  to  the 
soil,  or  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt 
5:13;  Luke  14:86).  Too  large  an  admixture, 
however,  was  held  to  produce  sterility ;  and  hence 
also  arose  the  custom  of  sowing  with  salt  the 
foundations  of  a  destroyed  city  (Judg.  9:46),  as  a 
token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  See  Mineral 
Kingdom. 

Fi^nratiye.  As  one  of  the  most  essential 
articles  of  food,  salt  symbolized  hospitality  (see 
Covenant  or  Salt).  Of  the  ministry  of  good  men, 
as  opposing  the  spiritual  corruption  of  sinners 
(Matt.  5:13);  of  grace  in  the  heart  (Mark  9:50); 
of  wisdom  or  good  sense  in  speech  (Col.  4:6); 
graceless  professors  as  salt  without  savor  (Matt. 
6: 13 ;  Mark  9:60) ;  from  the  belief  that  salt  would. 
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by  exposure  to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue ;  pits  of  salt 
was  a  figure  of  desolation  (Zeph.  2:9);  "salted 
with  fire  "  (Mark  9:49) ;  refers  to  the  purification 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  sinners. 

SALT,  CITY  OP  (Heb.  nb?2n  n*^?,  cer  ham- 
m^A'-/aX7t),acity  in  the  wilderness  of  Jiidah  (Josh. 
16:62),  probably  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  some  of  the  hills  are  of  pure 
salt,  hence  its  name.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  ReB.^  ii, 
109)  thinks  that  it  lay  near  the  plain  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  would  identify  with 
the  Salt,  Valley  of  (q.  v.). 

SALTWORT.    See  Vboitablx  Kingdom. 

SALT,  COVENANT  OF.  See  Covenamt  or 
Salt.    SALT  SEA.    See  Dead  Sca. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OP  (Heb.  nb?a  N^J^^^aA'^ 
m«A^-/ailrA),aname  employedfire  times  in  Scripture. 
The  ravine  is  on  the  border  between  Judah  and 
Edom,  south   of  the  Dead  Sea.     It  was  the 
scene  of  several  battles  (2  Sara.  8:18 ;  2  Kings 
14:7;  1  Chron.  18:12;  2  Chron.  26:11). 

SA'LIJ  (Heb.  Nl'?0,  saw-loo\  toeighed), 
the  father  of  Zimri,  which  latter  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  for  bringing  a  Midianitish  woman 
into  the  camp  of  Israel  (Num.  25:14),  B.  0. 
1170. 

SALUTATION  (Heb.  ^tl?,  haw-rak\  to 
hied;  0^^^,  ahaw-lome'^  well^  ^^^PP!/^  to  be 
friendly;  Gr.  aanaafid^,  cut-pan-rnos'^  a  greet- 
ing\  the  friendly  greeting  which  in  ancient,  as 
in  modem  times,  has  been  wont  to  take  place 
when  meeting  or  parting.  Salutations  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads : 

1.  ConYersational.  (l)  The  salutation 
at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times  of  various 
expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  "God  be 
gracious  unto  thee  "  (Gen.  43:29) ;  "  Blci^sed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord"  (Ruth  3:10;  I  Sam.  15:13); 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  "The  Lord  bless 
thee "  (Ruth  2:4) ;  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
be  upon  you ;  we  bless  vou  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  "  (Psa.  129:8).  Hence  the  term  "  bless  " 
received  the  secondary  sense  of  "  salute."  The 
Hebrew  term  used  in  these  instances  (^Aaw- 
lomt')  has  no  special  reference  to  "peace," 
as  stated   in   the   marginal    translation,   but 

to  general  well-being,  and  strictly  answers  to 
our  "welfare."  (2)  The  salutation  at  parting 
consisted  originally  of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen. 
24:60;  28:1 ;  47:10;  Josh.  22:6),  but  in  later  times 
the  tenn  »haw-tome^  was  introduced  here  also  in  the 
form  **Go  in  peace,"  or  rather,  "Farewell" 
(1  Sam.  1:17;  20:42;  2  Sam.  15:9).  In  modem 
times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  cun-ent  in  the 
East  resembles  the  Hebrew.  Easeldm  aleykum^ 
"  Peace  be  on  you,"  and  the  term  "  salam  "  has 
been  introduced  into  our  own  language  to  describe 
the  oriental  salutation.  Eastern  salutations  were 
often  complicated  and  tedious,  taking  up  much  of 
one's  time.  Our  Lord's  injunction  "salute  no 
man  by  the  way  "  (Luke  10:4)  seems  to  mean  that 
the  apostles  were  to  travel  like  men  absorbed  in 
one  supreme  interest,  which  would  not  permit 
them  to  lose  time  in  idle  ceremonies. 

2.  Epistolary.     The   epistolary   salutations 


in  the  perio^l  subsequent  to  the  Old  Testament 
were  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin  style ;  the 
addition  of  the  term  "peace"  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  foan 
(2  Mace.  1:1).  The  writer  placed  his  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted ; 
it  was  only  in  special  cases  that  this  order  was 
reversed  (*2  Mace.  1: 1 ;  9:19 ;  1  Esdr.  6:7).  A  com- 
bination of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  terms 
of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequent  (Gal.  1:1,  2*, 
Philem.  1;  2  Pet.  1:1).  A  form  of  prayer  for 
spiritual  mercies  was  also  used.  The  concluding 
salutation  consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation 
of  the  Lat.  valele  (Acts  15:29 ;  23:30),  but  more 
generally  of  the  term  cunrdi^ofmi^  "  I  salute,"  or  the 
cognate  substantive,  accompanied  by  a  prayer  for 
peace  orgrace. 

SALUTE.    See  Glossary. 

SALVATION,  a  term  which  stands  for  sev. 


Oriental  Salutation. 

eral  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  the  general  idea 
being  safety,  deliverance,  ease,  soundness.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  term  refers  to  various  forms 
of  deliverance,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  (Sod 
delivers  his  people  from  their  enemies  and  from 
the  snares  of  the  wicked  (see  Psa.  37:40 ;  59:2 ; 
106:4).  He  also  saves  by  granting  forgiveness 
of  sins,  answers  to  prayer,  joy,  and  peace  (79:9 ; 
69:18 ;  51:12,  et  al).  The  OldTestament  prophe- 
cies center  upon  One  who  was  to  come  as  the 
bringer  of  salvation  (see  Messiah). 

In  the  New  Testament  salvation  is  regarded 
almost  exclusively  as  from  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  sin.  And  of  this  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
author  (see  Matt.  1:21 ;  Acts  4:12;  Heb.  2:10;  5:9, 
et  al.).  It  is  freely  offered  to  all  men,  but  is  con- 
ditioned upon  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  (see 
John  3:16;  Heb.  2:3,  et  al.).  Salvation  proceeds 
from  the  love  of  God,  is  based  upon  the  atonement 
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wrought  by  Christ,  is  realized  in  forgiveness,  re- 
generation, sanctification,  and  culminates  in  the 
resurrection  and  glorification  of  all  true  believers. 
See  Atonement  :  Forgiveness  ;  Regeneration  ; 
Sanctification  ;  Resurrection. — E.  McC. 

SAMA'RIA,  CITY  OF(Heb.l'in^3t3,  sho-mer- 
one' J  watch  mountain ;  Gr.  lafidpeca,  »am-ar''i-ah\ 
an  important  place  in  central  Palestine,  noted 
as  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  as  giving 
name  to  the  region  about,  and  later  to  a  schismatic 
sect. 

1.  Geographv.  Samaria  stood  upon  a  hill 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  in  a  wide  basin 
formed  by  the  valley  which  runs  from  Shechem 
to  the  coast — the  present  Wady  esh-ShaMr,  or  Bar- 
ley Vale — and  an  incoming  glen.  Surrounded  by 
mountuins  on  three  sides,  Samaria  has  a  great 
view  to  the  west.  The  broad  vale  is  visible  for  eight 
miles,  then  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  over  them  the 
sea,  about  twenty-three  miles  away.  The  moun- 
tains surrounding  Samaria  are  terraced  to  the  top, 
and  planted  with  olives  and  figs,  and  sown  in 
grain,  in  the  midst  of  which  appear  a  number  of 
attractive  villages. 

2.  History.  Samaria  was  purchased  from  its 
owner,  Shemer,  for  two  taleiits  of  silver,  by  Omri, 
king  of  Israel,  who  *'  built  a  city  on  the  hill,  and 
called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria" 
(1  Kings  16:24).  From  that  time  until  the  captiv- 
ity of  the  ten  tribes — about  two  hundred  years — 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital. 

During  all  this  time  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry 
(Isa.  9:9;  Jer.  23:13,  14;  Ezek.  16:46-55;  Amos 
6:1 ;  Mic.  1:1).  There  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal 
(1  Kings  16:82,  83;  comp.  2  Kings  10:85>  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ministry 
of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  (q.  v.).  Jehu 
broke  down  the  temple  of  Baal,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  otherwise  injured  the  city  (2  Kings 
10:18-28).  Tlie  city  was  twice 
besieged  by  the  Syrians,  in 
B.  C.  863  (1  Kings  20:1)  and 
in  B.  0.  850  (2  Kings  6:24- 
7:20);  but  on  both  occasions 
the  siege  was  ineffectual,  the 
latter  time  relief  coming  mi- 
raculously. It  was  taken  in 
B.  C.  722  by  Shalmaneser  (or 
rather  by  his  successor,  Sar- 
gon),  king  of  Assyria  (18:9, 10), 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  destroyed.  In  331  it 
yielded  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  visited  it  on  his  way  back  from  Egypt  in 
order  to  punish  the  Samaritan  murderers  of  the 
governor  he  had  appointed  over  Coele-Syria. 
Ptolemy  Lagos  deemed  it  dangerous  enough  to 
have  it  dismantled  before  he  gave  over  Coele- 
Syria  to  Antigonus ;  and,  being  rebuilt,  it  was 
again  destroyed  fifteen  years  later.  It  withstood 
a  year's  siege  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Maccabee, 
before  being  taken  by  him.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Ga- 
binius,  the  successor  of  Pompey.  Augustus  gave 
Samaria  to  Herod,  who  fortified  and  embellished 
it,  and  named  it  Sebaste,  the  Greek  for  Augusta. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  recorded  (Acts  8:5) 


Samaria. 


that  Philip  the  deacon  "  went  down  to  the  city  of 
Samaria,"  which  more  literally  means  **  into  a  city 
of  the  Samaritans"  (Gr.eif  rjyv  nd'Kiv  r^f  "LafiapEta^), 
Still  it  is  likely  that  the  evangelist  would  resort 
to  the  capital  city.  Thus  ends  the  Bible  history 
of  Samaria. 

SAMA^RIA,  BEGION  OF  (Greek  usually 
lafidpeia^  sam-ar'-i-ah).  This  term  includes  all 
the  tribes  over  which  Jeroboam  made  himself 
king,  whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan.  The  ex- 
pression "cities  of  Samaria"  (1  Kings  18:32)  is 
used  for  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  did 
not  receive  this  name  till  after  the  building  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (16:24).  It  is 
used  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense;  thus,  by  *'Ephra- 
im  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  "  is  meant  Israel 
(Isa.  9:9-12).  Israel,  Ephraim,  and  Samaria  are 
equivalent  terms  in  Hosea,  who  also  calls  the  calf 
of  Bethel  "  thy  calf,  0  Samaria  "  (Hos.  8:5).  In 
Amos  3:9  the  **  mountains  of  Samaria  "  are  spoken 
of;  and  we  find  the  expression  in  Ezekiel  (16:53), 
the  **  captivity  of  Samaria  and  her  daughter." 

SAMAETTANS  (Heb.  D^?nttt3,  sho-mer-o. 
neeinf ;  Gr.  'Lafiapeircu,  8am-ar-V4ahee\  a  name 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  2  Kings  17:29. 
It  is  customary  to  refer  "  Samaritans  "  in  this  pas- 
sage to  the  colonists  brought  by  the  king  of 
Assyria  in  place  of  the  deported  Israelites ;  but 
the  text  seems  rather  to  mean  that  these  colonists 
put  their  gods  into  the  houses  of  the  high  places 
which  the  "  Samaritans,"  i.  e.,  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  Samaria,  had  made  for  their  own  religious 
use.  But  the  Samaritans  of  subsequent  history 
and  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  descendants  of 
the  colonists  brought  in  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  much-disputed  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Samaritans  we  must  refer  to 
such  works  as  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  and  Hc- 
Clintook  and  Strong's  Cydopcedia,  We  can  here 
only  give  what  seem  to  us  the  soundest  results. 

1.  The  Captor  and  the  Captivity.  It  was 
Shalmaneser  IV,  who  reigned  five  years,  beginning 
with  727,  who  laid  siege  to  Samaria ;  but  it  was 
taken  by  his  successor,  Sargon  II,  B.  0.  722. 
At  least  it  was  under  Sargon's  supervision,  for 
very  soon  after  Shalmaneser's  death  his  atten- 
tion was  claimed  by  Merodach-baladan,  who  had 
established  himself  as  king  at  Babylon.  Sar- 
gon carried  off  twenty-seven  thousand  people. 
He  took  fifty  chariots'  as  "  the  portion  of  his 
royalty,"  and  contented  himself  with  the  same 
tribute  as  "  the  former  king."  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  he  neither  desolated  nor  depopulated  the 
land.  But  he  put  an  end  to  its  independence,  and 
set  over  it  an  Assyrian  governor.  In  720  we  find 
Samaria,  with  Arpad,  Simyra,  and  Damascus,  join- 
ing in  the  revolt  headed  by  Jaubid  or  Ilubid  of 
Hamath  (see  more,  Tiele,  Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Oewhichie,  p.  257,  sq.). 

2.  Extent  of  the  Captivity.  It  must  have 
been  confined  to  Samaria  and  a  small  surrounding 
region.  In  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chron.  80:11),  in 
Josiah's  (34:9),  and  even  in  Jeremiah's  (Jjer.  41:6) 
there  were  Israelites  in  the  northern  kingdom  who 
clung  to  the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem.  The 
twenty-seven  thousand  captives  taken  away  by 
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Sargon  may,  indeed,  have  been  increased  by  him- 
self afterward  or  by  other  monarchs.  But  all 
the  indications  are  that  the  depopulation  was  not 
thorough,  and  was  limited  to  the  city  of  Samaria 
and  its  vicinity.  This  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Galilee  of  our  Lord's  day  was  a  Jewish 
region.  The  Samaria  of  Josephus,  indeed,  em- 
braced what  was  formerly  the  territoryof  Ephraim, 
but  the  CuthsBan  Samaritans  **  possessed  only  a 
few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large  area "  and 
western  Manasseh  (Smith,  s.  v.,  "  Samaria  **). 

3.  Bepeoplin^.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
oose  that  this  work  was  done  all  at  once.  It  is 
more  likely  that  in  settling  the  affairs  of  that  un- 
quiet region  more  than  one  band  of  colonists  was 
wrought  in.  According  to  Dr.  Briggs,  in  Johnson's 
Univcrscd  Cyclopedia  (s.  v.  "  Samaritans  "),  heathen 
colonists  were  introduced  by  Sargon  in  722  and 
again  in  B.  G.  715  (2  Kings  17:24),  and  by  Esar- 
haddon,  B.  C.  680  (Ezra  4:2). 

4.  Besoltant  PopnlatioiL  The  Samaritans 
were  a  mixed  race  with  a  heathen  core  (Ezra  4:2). 
Their  blood  would  become  more  and  more  Hebra- 
ized by  the  addition  of  renegade  Jews  and  by 
the  intermarriage  with  surrounding  Israelites,  who 
would  find  among  them  the  familiar  worship  of 
former  times. 

5.  Worship.  For  the  priest  who  was  sent  to 
"  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  " 
was  of  the  Samaritan  captivity,  and  not  from  Jeru- 
salem (2  Kings  17:27).  Their  worship  must  have 
descended  from  that  of  Jeroboam.  The  schism 
headed  by  Jeroboam  was  not  religious,  but  politi- 
cal (12:4,  16),  and  his  object  was  to  separate  Israel 
not  from  God,  but  from  Jerusalem  {v.  27).  His 
golden  calves  were  designed  as  images  of  the  God 
who  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  notion  of  plurality  is  not  so  clearly  marked  in 
Hebrew  as  in  English,  S^Sn  {hin-nay'^  lo  /),  being 
an  interjection  ("  Behold,  thy  gods ! ").  There  is  no 
sign  of  plurality,  except  the  verb  ^^^  But 
D*'^»'55,  even  when  it  refers  to  the  one  (jod,  some- 
times has  a  plural  verb,  and  that  in  cases  where 
we  should  not  expect  it  (Gen.  20:18 ;  86:7  ;  2  Sam. 
7:23,  in  reference  to  this  very  deliverance  from 
^gyP^)  ^^^  58:12,  a  participle;  see  Gesenius,  Heb.- 
Or.,  8  146,  2,  n.  2 ;  Green,  §  275,  8a).  Thus,  Jero- 
boarn^B  sin  may  have  been  a  violation  not  so  much 
of  the  first  commandment  as  of  the  second.  With 
all  the  Jewish  horror  of  his  worship,  the  charge  is 
not  usually  that  he  introduced  other  gods  (perhaps 
only  in  1  Kings  14:9,  where  the  reference  is  pos- 
sibly to  images;  and  2  Chron.  1 1:16),  but  that  it  was 
schismatic  (2  (3hron.  13:9)  and  irregular  (1  Kings 
12:31-83).  Now,  while  he  decisively  separated 
the  people  from  Jerusalem,  it  would  be  altogether 
for  bis  interest  to  conciliate  them  by  making  the 
new  worship  as  much  like  the  old  as  possible  (in 
1  Kings  12:82  note  the  phrase  "like  unto  the  feast 
that  is  in  Judah  ").  For  a  few  needful  changes 
he  might  plausibly  argue  that  David  and  Solomon 
had  taken  great  liberties ;  that  the  temple  with  its 
burdensome  cost  was  far  enough  from  the  simple 
tabernacle,  for  whose  construction  God  himself 
had  given  minute  directions ;  that  Jerusalem  had 
no  special  divine  sanction;  and  finally  that  he 


himself  had  just  as  good  a  divine  call  as  David 
and  better  than  Solomon  or  Rehoboam.  Putting 
all  these  things  together,  with  what  is  said,  under 
the  next  head,  of  the  probability  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  would  be  preserved  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  Jero- 
boam's ritual  would  not  be  very  far  from  that 
handed  down  from  Moses. 

6.  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Whether  the 
northern  kingdom  would  be  likely,  in  separating 
from  the  Levitical  worship,  to  carry  the  Pentateuch 
with  it  is  a  question  which,  in  the  lack  of  positive 
evidence,  everyone  must  answer  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  The  tabernacle  was  most  of  the 
time  in  the  territory  which  afterward  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  It  was  in  Shiloh  till 
the  time  of  Eli,  B.  C.  about  1061  (1  Sam.  4:3),  and 
we  know  not  how  much  longer.  Shiloh  was  long 
remembered  as  its  resting  place  (Psa.  78:60 ;  Jer. 
7:12,  14;  26:6).  At  the  close  of  David's  reign, 
B.  C.  960,  it  was  no  farther  south  than  Gibeon 
(I  Chron.  21:29),  a  little  south  of  the  border.  The 
focus  of  the  old  worship  thus  having  been  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  of  course  there  would  be  copies 
of  the  ceremonial  law  there,  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable  that  there  should  not  be  copies  of  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  if  not  mo^  of  the  Bible,  at 
least  in  the  Levitical  cities.  And  when  **  Jeroboam 
and  his  sons  had  cast  them  **  (the  Levites)  "  off 
from  executing  the  priest's  office  unto  the  Lord  " 
(2  Chron.  11:14)  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
were  allowed  to  take  the  sacred  things  away  with 
them,  any  more  than  that  a  modern  minieter  on 
being  expelled  from  a  charge  would  be  allowed  to 
carry  with  him  the  Bible  and  consecrated  utensils 
of  the  church.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  far  as 
historic  probability  goes,  we  receive  the  popular 
view,  which  has  had  its  share  of  learned  and  able 
supporters,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  **  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded."  Critic- 
ally speaking,  our  ignorance  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  subject  are  too  great  to  admit  of  a  positive 
decision.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  this  view 
answers  all  that  is  known  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  any  other.  The  other  leading  view,  which  also 
is  received  by  able  scholars,  is  "  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Manasseh  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.y  xi,  8, 
§§  2, 4)  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sa- 
maritan sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerizim  "  (see  more 
fully,  Smith,  s.  v.,  **  Samaritan  Pentateuch  "). 

7.  First  Discord  Between  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans. All  that  we  know  is  told  in  Ezra, 
ch.  4.  That  the  Samaritans  who  wished  to  join 
with  the  Jews  are  called  "  adversaries,"  may  mean 
either  that  they  were  then  seen  to  be  adversaries 
in  disguise,  or  that  they  were  adversaries  when 
the  account  was  written.  Perhaps  the  latter ;  for 
in  the  refusal  no  charge  of  hypocrisy  was  made 
against  them.  It  was  only  that  the  right  to  build 
belonged  to  others,  and  that  they  could  have  no 
part  in  it.  The  genealogies  were  carefully  kept 
(Ezra,  ch.  8),  and  it  is  probable  that  considera- 
tions of  birth  were  so  prominent  that  there  was 
no  need  of  inquiry  into  anything  else. 

Were  the  Jews  right  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  case.  We  can  only  inquire  for 
our  own  instruction.     We  must  believe  that  they 
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knew  tbeir  own  business  best,  and  presume  that 
they  were  right.  Yet  there  are  some  facts  which 
cannot  escape  our  notice.  Their  course  in  regard 
to  aliens  and  children  of  mixed  marriages,  as 
shown  in  Ezra  10:3,  and  indicated  in  Nch.  13:1, 
8  (comp.  "  forever,"  of  v.  1,  with  "  to  the  tenth 
generation"  of  Deut.  23:8),  though  natural  and 
probably  justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  was 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
what  God  had  required.  Aliens  and  slaves  were 
allowed  to  eat  the  passover  if  they  were  circum- 
cised (Exod.  12:44,  48,  49;  see  Moabites). 

8.  Subsequent  History.  (1)  Ancient.  The 
relation  between  Jew  and  Samaritan  was  one  of 
hostility.  The  expulsion  of  Manasseh  by  Nehe- 
mioh  for  an  unlawful  marriage,  and  his  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  by 
permission  of  Darius  Nothus,  took  place  about 
409  B.  0.  Tlie  inhospitality  (Luke  9:52,  53)  and 
hostility  of  the  Samaritans  induced  many  pilgrims 
from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  to  go  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan.  The  Samaritans  sometimes,  by  rival 
flames,  perplexed  the  watchers  for  the  signal  fires 
which  announced  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon 
from  Mount  Olivet  to  the  Euphrates.  They  re- 
jected all  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  which  they  claimed  to  have  an  older  copy 
than  the  Jews,  and  to  observe  the  precepts  better. 
The  Jews  repaid  hate  with  hate.  They  cast  sus- 
picion on  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  law,  and  disal- 
lowed the  steadfast  claim  of  the  Samaritans  to 
Jewish  birth  (John  4:12).  Social  and  commercial 
relations,  though  they  could  not  be  broken  off 
(4:8),  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
*'  The  Samaritan  was  publicly  cursed  in  their  syna- 
gogues— could  not  be  adduced  as  a  witness  in  the 
Jewish  courts— could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort 
of  proselytism,  and  was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew 
could  affect  his  position,  excluded  from  eternal 
life."  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  the 
rabbinic  regulations  for  the  intercourse  of  Jews 
and  Samaritans  varied  greatly  at  different  times, 
and  that  the  older  Talmudical  authorities  incline 
to  treat  the  Samaritans  more  like  Jews  (Smith, 
art.  *'  Samaritan  Pentateuch,"  sub.  fin.).  In  832 
the  Samaritans  desired  Alexander  the  Great  to 
exempt  them  fjom  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year, 
on  the  ground  that,  as  Israelites,  they  did  not  cul- 
tivate the  land  during  that  year.  Becoming  satis- 
fied of  **  the  hollo wness  of  their  pretensions,'*  he 
deferred  granting  their  request  (Josephus,  Anl.y  xi, 
8,  §  6,  comp.  ix,  14,  §  3),  and  on  account  of  their 
conduct  besieged  and  destroyed  Samaria.  John 
Hyrcanus  took  "Shechem  and  Gerizim,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Cutha;ans,  who  dwelt  at  that  temple 
which  resembled  the  temple  which  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  which  Alexander  permitted  Sanballat, 
the  general  of  his  army,  to  build  for  the  sake  of 
Manasseh,  who  was  son-in-law  to  Jaddua  the  high 
priest,  as  we  have  formerly  related,  which  temple 
was  now  deserted  two  hundred  years  after  it  was 
built"  (Jos  ^AnLj  ix,  13,  §1;  as  for  Manasseh,  comp. 
Ant,^  xi,  7,  §§  1,  2).  The  temple  on  Gerizim  was 
•deserted,"  B.  C.  130.  This  gives  about  330  for 
the  date  of  its  building.  Dr.  Briggs,  in  Johnson's 
Universal  Cyclopedia^  gives  B.  C.  409  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  worship  and  the  time  of  Alexander, 
L  e.,  about  382,  for  the  building  of  the  temple. 


The  **  Sanballat  the  Horonite  "  (see  Horonite)  of 
the  Bible  was  contemporary  witli  Nehemiah,  446 
B.  C,  and  waa  father-in-law  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest  (Neh. 
18:28).  But  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus  was  a 
Cuthsean,  of  the  same  race  with  the  Samaritans, 
and  was  sent  to  Samaria  by  Darius  Codomanus, 
the  last  king  of  Persia  (d.  880).  He  was  father- 
in-law  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest 
Jaddua,  who  was  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Eliashib  (Jos.,  Ant.y  xi,  7,  g§  1,  2). 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  two  Sanballats, 
unless  Josephus  has  confused  the  account.  In  the 
persecution  under  Antiochus,  170  B.  C,  the  Sa- 
maritans disowned  their  relation  to  the  Jews,  and 
consecrated  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  to 
Jupiter.  (3)  Later  history.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Shechem 
became  more  prominent,  and  there,  after  the  con- 
quest by  John  Hyrcanus,  already  alluded  to,  they 
built  a  second  temple.  With  lapse  of  time  they 
reacted  from  their  polytheism  into  an  "  ultra  Mo- 
saism."  In  our  Lord's  time  they  still  preserved 
their  identity  after  seven  centuries ;  and  "  though 
their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted,  and  the 
rallying  place  of  their  religion  on  Mount  Gerizim 
had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (130  B.  C),  and  though 
Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and  again  de- 
stroyed, and  though  their  territory  had  been  the 
battlefield  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  preserved 
their  nationality,  still  worshiped  from  Shechem 
and  their  other  impoverished  settlements  toward 
their  sacred  hill;  still  retained  their  nationality, 
and  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews.*^  In  the 
1st  century  the  Samaritans  were  numerous  enough 
to  excite  the  fears  of  Pilate,  whose  severity  toward 
them  cost  him  his  office  (Jos.,  Avt.,  xviii,  4,  §  1), 
and  of  Vespasian,  under  whom  over  ten  thousand 
were  slaughtered  after  refusing  to  surrender  (B.  J., 
iii,  7,  §  82).  They  greatly  increased  in  numbers, 
particularly  under  Dositheus,  about  the  time  of 
Simon  Magus.  In  the  4th  century  they  wei-e 
among  the  chief  adversaries  of  Christianity.  They 
were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  and 
thence  were  hardly  noticed  till  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 6th  century,  when  correspondence  was  opened 
with  them  by  Joseph  Scaliger.  Two  of  their  let- 
ters to  him  and  one  to  Job  Sudolf  ai-e  still  extant, 
and  are  full  of  interest.  Shechem  is  represented 
by  the  modern  Ndblus^  corresponding  to  Neapolis, 
which  was  built  by  Vespasian,  a  little  west  of  the 
old  town.  Here  has  been  a  settlement  of  about 
two  hundred,  who  have  observed  the  law  and  kept 
the  Passover  on  Mount  Gerizim  "  with  an  exact- 
ness of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews  have 
long  since  intermitted." — W.  H. 

SAM'GAR-NE'BO  (Heb.  '0?"'^--'?^.  ««»*■ 
ffoi/'neb-oo^  sword  of  Nebo^  i.  e.,  the  Chaldean 
Mercury;  according  to  Schrader,  ^*  NebUy  be  gra- 
cious " ),  one  of  the  officers  of  Nebuchadnezzur^s 
army  present  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  89:8), 
B.  C.  688.  As  in  v.  18,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
is  called  Nebu-shasbatiy  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Nebu-sarsechim  is  only  another  name  of  the  same 
person,  and  that  Samgar  is  merely  the  name  of  his 
office. 
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SAMIiAH  (Heb.  I^'?P,  sam-law^  a  garment), 
one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Israeliiish  mouarchj  (Gen.  86:36,  87 ; 
1  Chron.  1:47,  48).  He  was  the  successor  of  Uadud 
(Hadar),  and  was  of  the  city  of  Masrekah. 

SA^MOS  (Gr.  IdfwCy  sam'-wt),  a  noted  island 
in  the  ^gean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  in  its  nar- 
rowest part  not  quite  a  mile  wide.  When  Paul 
touched  there  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria 
(Acts  20:16)  it  was  a  free  city  in  the  province  of 
Asia.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juno, 
and  her  temple,  cnlled  the  Herseon,  was  enriched 
by  some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  known  in 
Greece.  Its  chief  manufacture  was  pottery,  of 
fine  red  clav,  the  Samian  ware  being  celebrated  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  Its  wine  ("Levantine") 
ranks  high.- 

SAMPSON,  the  renowned  judge  and  deliverer 
of  Israel 

1.  Name  and  Family.  (Heb.  lTd720^  Mim- 
shone^y  sunlike.)  Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah, 
of  Zorah,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  birth  was 
foretold  to  his  parents  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
accompanied  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
to  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  nativity  (Judg.  13:2-6, 
24). 

2.  Personal  History.  Samson  grew  up  under 
special  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  at  last 
was  impelled  to  commence  the  conflict  with  the 
Philistines,  which  only  terminated  with  his  death. 
(1)  Karries  a  Philistine.  When  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old  Samson  saw  at  Timnath  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Philistines  who  pleased  him,  and  on  his 
return  asked  his  parents  to  take  her  for  him  as  a 
wife.  They  were  averse  to  such  a  marriage,  but 
Samson  persisted,  being  convinced  that  it  would 
in  some  way  aid  him  in  visiting  vengeance  upon 
the  Philistines.  On  his  first  visit  to  his  future 
bride  he  slew  a  lion  with  his  hands,  and  wlicn  he 
went  to  espouse  her  he  found  the  skeleton  occu- 
pied by  a  swarm  of  bees.  At  the  wedding  fetist 
he  proposed  a  riddle,  conforming  to  the  oriental 
custom  of  furnishing  entertainment  to  the  guests. 
Unable  to  solve  it,  they  urged  his  wife  to  secure 
the  answer  from  him  and  inform  them.  He  yielded, 
but,  seized  with  indignation,  went  to  Ashkelon, 
•lew  thirty  Philistines,  and  gave  the  changes  of 
garments  to  those  who  had  solved  the  riddle.  He 
returned  to  his  father^s  house,  and  his  wife  was 
given  to  his  companion  (Jndg.  14:1-20).  (2)  His 
revenge.  Sumson  soon  after  visited  his  wife,  but 
was  refused  admission  to  her  by  her  father.  He 
interpreted  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  father-in-law  as  the  effect  of  the  disposi- 
tion generally  of  the  Philistines  toward  the  Israel- 
ites, and  resolved  to  avenge  his  wrong  upon  the 
whole  nation.  He  secured  three  hundred  foxes 
(jackals),  and,  by  tying  firebrands  to  their  tails,  set 
fire  to  the  grain  fields,  vineyards,  and  olive  yards  of 
his  enemies  (16:1-5).  The  Philistines  retorted  by 
burning  Samson^s  wife  and  father-in-law;  and 
this  provocation  so  aroused  Samson  that  he  smote 
them  "  hip  and  thigh  "  (i.  e.,  with  a  cruel  and  un- 
sparing slaughter),  after  which  he  went  down  and 
dwelt  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  Etam  (15:6-8). 
(3)  Delivered  up  to  the  Philistines.    The  Philis- 


tines came  to  avenge  themselves,  and  encamped 
in  Judah,  and  the  Judeans,  instead  of  recognizing 
Samson  as  a  deliverer,  went  to  Etam,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
him  and  handing  him  over  to  their  enemies.  He 
consented  on  condition  that  they  themselves  would 
not  kill  him.  They  bound  him  with  two  new 
cords,  and  brought  him  to  Lehi  (v?,i  ^  j^*")*  *iid 
in  this  apparently  helpless  condition  delivered  him 
to  the  Philistines.  When  he  heard  their  shout  of 
joy  his  preternatural  strength  suddenly  put  itself 
forth,  and,  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  he  seized 
upon  a  fresh  jawbone  of  an  ass,  and  smote  there- 
with a  thousand  men.  Casting  away  his  weapon, 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Ramath-lehi  {tlie 
Jawbone  heiglU).  Weary  -and  athirst,  Samson, 
conscious  that  he  was  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
Jehovah,  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  who  caused  a 
stream  to  flow  from  the  rock,  which  Samson 
called  £n-hakkore  (!.  e.,  the  well  of  him  thxU  prayed). 
Samson  drank  and  was  revived  again  (15:9-20). 
(4)  At  Qaza.  After  this  Samson  went  to  the  city 
of  Gaza,  and  became  intimate  with  a  woman  of 
loose  character  residing  there.  His  presence  being 
made  known,  the  Gazites  fastened  the  city  gates, 
intending  to  kill  him  in  the  morning,  when,  as  they 
supposed,  he  would  leave  the  house.  But  at  mid- 
night Samson  arose,  and,  breaking  away  bolts, 
bars,  and  hinges,  carried  the  gates  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  hill  looking  toward  Hebron  (16:1-3), 
B.  0.  about  1057.  (6)  Delilah.  After  this  Sam- 
son became  infatuated  with  a  woman  of  Sorek, 
named  Delilah,  through  whom  the  Philistine 
princes  determined  to  get  possession  of  his  person. 
They  supposed  that  his  supernatural  strength 
arose  from  an  amulet  that  he  wore,  and  offered  to 
Delilah  a  tempting  bribe  if  she  would  discover  to 
them  his  secret.  She  entered  into  the  agreement, 
and  used  all  her  arts  and  blandishments  to  persuade 
Samson  to  reveal  it  to  her.  He  deceived  her  three 
times  by  false  statements,  but  at  last,  teased  into 
compliance,  "he  told  her  all  his  heart,"  and  said, 
**If  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from 
me,  and  I  shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  any 
other  man."  Delilah,  satisfied  that  Samson  had 
spoken  the  truth  this  time,  sent  word  to  the  Phi- 
listines, who  came,  bringing  the  promised  reward. 

Then  she  made 
him  sleep,  his 
head  upon  hef 
lap,  cut  off  his 
hair,  and  gav<r 
the  precon- 
certed signal, 
*' Philistines 
be  upon  thee, 
Samson."  For* 
saken  oy  Je« 
hovah,  he  fell 
an  easy  prey 
to  his  enemies. 
(6)  Impriion- 
ment  and 
death.  The 
Philistines  put 
out    Samson^s 


Blinding  a  Prisoner.  (From  an  As- 
syrian Monument.) 

eyes,  and  led  him,  bound  with  fetters  of  brass,  to 
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Gaza,  where  he  was  made  to  grind  com  in  the 
prison.  As  this  was  an  employment  which  in  the 
East  usually  devolved  on  women,  to  assign  it  to 
such  a  man  as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce  him 
to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  shame. 
After  a  time  the  unshorn  locks  of  Samson  re- 
covered their  growth,  the  Philistines  for  some 
reason  being  inattentive  thereto,  and  with  it  such 
a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have  wrought  in 
his  heart  as  virtually  rehivested  him  with  the 
character  and  powers  he  had  lost.  His  captivity 
was  regarded  by  the  Philistines  as  a  great  victory, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  kept  by  them,  like  a 


AaBjrlAu  f  etten. 

wild  beast,  for  show  and  insult  On  the  occasion 
of  a  sacrificial  festival  to  Dagon,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  capture  of  their  enemy,  they  brought 
Samson  from  the  prison  that  he  might  make  sport 
for  them.  Determined  to  use  his  recovered 
strength  against  his  enemies,  a  large  number  of 
whom  crowded  the  building,  Samson  persuaded 
the  attendant  to  place  him  between  the  pillars 
upon  which  the  roof  rested.  After  a  brief  prayer 
he  grasped  the  pillars,  and,  leaning  forward  with 
resistless  force,  brought  down  the  building,  cans, 
ing  his  own  death  and  that  of  three  thousand  Phi- 
listines. Ilis  relatives  came  to  Gaza,  took  away 
his  body,  and  placed  it  in  the  burying  place  of  iiis 
father,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  (16:21-30). 
He  judged  Israel  B.  C.  about  lOdO-1060.  Though 
a  mournful  victory,  it  was  still  a  victory,  and  a 
pledge  to  Israel  that  their  temporary  backslidings 
and  defeats,  if  sincerely  repented  of  and  improved, 
would  lead  to  ultimate  triumph. 

3.  Character.  The  mention  of  Samson^s  name 
in  the  list  (Heb.  11:32)  of  ancient  worthies  "  who 
had  by  faith  obtained  an  excellent  repute,"  war- 
rants us  in  a  favorable  estimate  of  his  character 
as  a  whole.  And  yet  the  inspired  narrative  re- 
cords infirmities  that  must  forever  mar  the  luster 
of  his  heroic  deeds.  In  Samson  the  Nazarite  we 
see  a  man  towering  in  supernatural  strength 
through  his  firm  faith  in,  and  confident  reliance 
upon,  the  gift  of  God  committed  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand  we  see  in  Samson  an  adventurous, 
foolhardy,  passionate,  and  willful  man,  dishonor- 
ing and  frittering  away  the  God-given  power  by 
making  it  subservient  to  his  own  lusts. 

N  o  T 1 .  —Sam«nn*H  gtren{jth.  The  8up<*rhnman 
stn^ngtb  of  Samson  did  not  really  He  In  his  hair,  but  In 
the  fact  of  bis  relation  to  God  as  a  Nazarite,  of  which 
his  unshorn  balr  was  the  mark  or  nign.  As  soon  as  he 
broke  away  from  bis  Nazariteship  by  Hacridoinflr  his  balr, 
which  be  wore  In  honor  of  the  Lord.  .Tebovah  departed 
from  him,  and  with  Jehovah  went  bis  strength.  Over- 
throw of  Daoon^R  temple,  "  So  far  as  the  fact  Iteelf  is 
concerned,  there  Is  no  ground  for  questioning  the  possi- 
bility of  Samson's  bringing  down  the  whole  building  by 
{mlling  down  two  middle  columns.  .  .  .  In  all  probabil- 
ty  we  have  to  picture  this  temple  of  Dagon  as  resem- 
bllnff  the  modem  Turkish  kiosks,  viz.,  as  consisting  of 
a  *  spacious  ball,  the  r^of  of  which  rested  In  front  upon 
(our  columns,  two  of  tbem  standing  at  the  ends,  and  two 


close  together  in  ttae  center.  Under  tbls  ball  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Pblllstinen  celebrated  a  sacrlflclDl  meal, 
while  tbe  people  were  assembled  upon  the  top  of  tl«e 
roof,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  balustrade '  *'  tK.  and 
D.,  Com^  in  loc.>. 

SAMaJEL.~l.  Name  and  Family.  (Heb. 

bxiTSU),  shem^oo-ate^  asked  or  heard  of  God).  The 
son  of  Elkanah  (q.  v.),  a  Levite  (1  Chron.  6:1-28; 
33-38)  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  on  the  mounuins 
of  Ephraim,  and  Hannah,  to  whom  he  was  bom 
in  response  to  her  earnest  prayer  (1  Sam.  1.1-20), 
B.  C.  probably  1080. 

2.  Personal  History.  (l)A8aehild.  When 
Hannah  prayed  for  a  son  she  vowed  to  dedicate  him 
to  the  Lord  as  a  Nazarite  (1  Sam.  1:1 1),  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  weaned  brought  him  to  Shiloh  tind  made 
him  over  to  Eli  (1:24-28).  Thus  Samuel  served 
as  a  boy  before  the  Lord,  clothed  with  an  ephod, 
and  receiving  every  year  from  his  mother  a  mantle 
reaching  down  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only 
by  high  personages,  or  women,  over  the  other 
dress  (2:11,  18,  19).  (3)  Call.  At  the  time  when 
Samuel  served  the  Lord  before  Eli,  both  as  a  boy 
and  as  a  young  man,  **  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
precious ;  there  was  no  open  vision."  "  A  revela- 
tion from  God  presupposing  susceptibility  on  the 
part  of  men,  the  unbelief  and  disobedience  of  the 
people  might  restrain  the  fulfillment  of  this  and 
all  similar  promises,  and  God  might  even  with, 
draw  his  word  to  punish  the  idolatrous  nation" 
(K,  and  D.,  Com.).  The  word  of  the  Lord  was 
then  issued  to  Samuel  for  the  first  time.  While 
sleeping  in  his  place,  probably  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  cells  were  built  for  the  priests 
and  Levites,  Samuel  heard  his  name  called.  Sup- 
posing it  was  Eli  who  had  called  him,  he  hastened 
to  receive  his  commands,  but  Eli  told  him  to  lie 
down  again,  as  he  had  not  called  him.  When, 
however,  this  was  repeated  a  8e<*ond  and  a  third 
time,  Eli  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called 
Samuel,  and  instructed  him  how  to  act  should  he 
hear  the  voice  again.  The  Lord  revealed  to 
Samuel  the  doom  of  Eli's  house,  which  he  reluc- 
tantly made  known  the  next  morning  to  the  aged 
priest.  Other  revelations  followed,  and  their  exact 
fulfillment  secured  to  Samuel  a  reputation  for 
trustworthiness  that  made  Shiloh  an  oracle  (3:1- 
21).  (8)  Judge.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines  (4:1,  sq.)  Samuel 
does  not  appear  again  in  history  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  During  the  most  of  this  time  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  had  rested  in  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord  ^ 
(7:1,  2).  Samuel,  who  had  learned  that  loyalty  to 
Jehovah  was  necessary  to  secure  to  Israel  deliver- 
ance from  its  foes,  issued  a  proclamation  exposing 
the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  urging  religious  amend 
ment.  He  summoned  the  tribes  to  assemble  at 
Mizpeh,  to  spend  a  day  in  penitence  and  prayer. 
At  this  assembly  Samuel  seems  to  have  been 
elected,  or  in  some  way  recognized,  as  judge 
(7:8-6),  B.  C.  1060.  (4)  Eben-eser.  When  the 
Philistines  heard  of  the  gathering  at  Mizpeh  they 
made  war  upon  the  Israelites,  who  in  their  fear 
entreated  Samuel  not  to  cease  to  pray  for  their 
deliverance.  The  Philistines  advanced  while  Samuel 
was  engaged  in  sacrifice  and  prayer,  but  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
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sent  by  Jehovah.  This  was  tm  unprecedented 
•  phenomenon  in  that  climate  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  enemies  of  Israel  were  defeated,  and 
pursued  to  a  place  called  Beth-car.  As  a  me- 
morial of  the  victorj,  Samuel  placed  a  stone 
bettreen  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  named  the  place 
Eben-ezer  {siotie  of  help)  (7:7-12).  (6)  Judicial 
l&bon.  Samuel  had  now  the  entire  government 
of  the  nation,  and  visited,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  Beth-el,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh.  His 
own  residence  was  in  his  native  city,  Ramah  (or 
Ramathaim),  where  he  judged  Israel,  and  also 
built  an  altar  to  conduct  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  nation.  This  was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  the  prophets  seem  to  have  had  power  to 
dispense  with  ordinary  usage ;  and,  moreover,  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh  had  lost  what  was  most  es- 
sential to  it  as  a  sanctuary  since  it  had  been 
despoiled  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  (7:15-17). 
(6)  The  monarchy.  Samuel  had  appointed  his 
sons  as  judges  in  his  old  age,  and  as  they  had 
perverted  justice  the  elders  of  Israel  entreated  him 
to  appoint  them  a  king  to  judge  them  after  the 
manner  of  all  the  nations  (8:1-6).  The  proposed 
change  of  government  displeased  Samuel ;  never- 
theless he  laid  the  matter  before  Jehovah  in 
prayer,  and  was  instructed  to  accede  to  their  re- 
quest, though  not  without  setting  before  them  the 
perils  and  tyranny  of  a  monarchical  government 
(8:6-19).  The  people  were  sent  to  their  homes, 
and  Samuel  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  sov- 
ereign.  Saul  was  pointed  out  by  Jehovah  as  the 
man  whom  he  was  to  set  apart  as  king  of  Israel, 
and  was  anointed  and  saluted  as  monarch  (8:19- 
10:8).  After  Samuel  had  privately  anointed  Saul 
king,  he  made  provision  for  his  recognition  as  such 
by  the  people.  He  summoned  the  people  to  Miz- 
peh, but  before  proceeding  to  the  election  itself 
charged  the  people  with  their  sin  in  rejecting  God 
by  their  demand  for  a  king.  He  then  caused  the 
sacred  lot  to  be  taken,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Saul, 
who  was  formally  introduced  to  the  people  (10:17- 
25).  (7)  Banewal  of  the  monarchy.  There  were 
certain  worthless  people  ("children  of  Belial") 
who  were  opposed  to  Saul's  elevation  to  the  throne, 
but  the  victory  of  the  Ammonites  so  influenced 
the  people  in  his  favor  that  Samuel  convened  the 
people  at  Gilgal  "to  renew  the  kingdom."  This 
consisted,  probably  of  a  ratification  of  the  new 
constitution  and  the  installation  of  the  sovereign. 
This  solemn  service  was  concluded  by  the  farewell 
address  of  Samuel,  in  which  he  handed  over  the 
office  of  judge  to  the  king.  The  address  was  con- 
firmed by  the  miraculous  sign  of  a  thunderstorm 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Samuel.  It  was  then 
wheat  harvest,  which  occurs  in  Palestine  between 
the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June,  during 
which  time  it  scarcely  ever  rains  (11:14-12:25). 
(8)  Seproves  Sanl.  Although  Saul  had  begun 
his  reign,  Samuel  continued  to  exercise  hisfunc 
tions  as  prophet  and  judge.  He  judged  Israel 
"all  the  days  of  his  life"  (7:16),  and  from 
time  to  time  crossed  the  path  of  the  king.  Saul 
was  engaged  in  war  against  the  Philistines,  and 
having  mustered  his  forces  at  Gilgal  awaited  the 
coming  of  Samuel  to  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah.  As 
Samuel  did  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  Saul, 
in  his  anxiety  lest  the  people  should  lose  heart  and 


desert  him,  resolved  to  offer  the  sacrifice  himself 
— a  fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.  The 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  was  hardly  finished  when 
Samuel  arrived,  and,  rebuking  Saul  for  his  pre- 
sumption, made  known  to  him  the  short  continu- 
ance  of  his  kingdom.  He  then  left  him  and  went 
unto  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (18:1-15).  (9)  Parts 
with  Sanl.  Later  we  find  Samuel  charging  Saul 
with  the  extirpation  of  the  Amalekites,  who  had 
attacked,  in  a  most  treacherous  manner,  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  SinaL 
Saul  was  instructed  to  smite  man  and  beast  with 
the  ban  (i.  e.,  to  put  all  to  death) ;  but  he  not  only 
left  Agag,  the  king,  alive,  but  spared  the  best  of 
the  cattle,  and  merely  executed  the  ban  upon  such 
as  were  worthless.  Samuel  announced  to  him  that 
his  disobedience  had  secured  for  him  his  rejection 
by  Jehovah.  Saul  entreated  Samuel  to  remain  and 
worship  with  him,  but  the  latter  refused,  and 
turned  to  depart  Saul  endeavored  to  retain  the 
prophet  by  force,  and  in  the  struggle  the  mantle 
of  Samuel  was  torn,  in  which  Samuel  saw'  the 
omen  of  the  rending  away  of  the  kingdom  from 
Saul.  Samuel  yielded  to  the  renewed  entreaty  of 
Saul  that  he  would  honor  him  by  his  presence 
before  the  elders  and  the  people,  and  remained 
while  Saul  worshiped.  After  Saul  had  prayed, 
Samuel  directed  him  to  bring  Agag,  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  whom  he  slew  before  the  altar  of 
Jehovah,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  home  at 
Ramah.  From  that  time  they  met  no  more,  al- 
though  Samuel  did  not  cease  to  grieve  for  Saul 
(15:1-35).  (10)  Anoints  David.  Sinoe  Saul  had 
been  rejected  by  God,  and  the  government  was  not 
to  remain  in  his  family,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  strife  and  confusion,  that  his  successor 
should  be  appointed  before  the  death  of  the  king. 
Samuel  was  therefore  instructed  by  the  Lord  to 
go  to  Bethlehem,  and  anoint  David,  the  youngest 
son  of  Jesse,  as  the  chosen  one.  The  sacrificial 
meal  over,  Samuel  returned  to  Ramah  (16:1-18). 
(11)  Befriends  David.  When  Saul,  in  his  insane 
rage,  endeavored  to  slay  David,  the  latter  fled  to 
Samuel,  and  they  two  went  and  dwelt  In  Kaioth. 
The  king  pursued  David,  but  when  he  came  to 
Naioth  and  saw  Samuel  and  the  prophets,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  also,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  seize  him 
(1 9: 1 8-24).  (12)  Death.  In  25: 1  we  have  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  death  of  Samuel,  and  the 
great  mourning  made  for  him  by  the  Israelites, 
who  buried  him  in  his  own  house  (B.  C.  about 
1084).  The  expression  "his  house"  means  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  with  the  court  belonging 
to  it,  !nrhere  Samuel  was  placed  in  a  tomb  erected 
especially  for  him.  The  place  long  pointed  out 
as  bis  tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately 
above  the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusad- 
ers as  "  Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  they 
first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  Neby  Samwily  "  the 
prophet  Samuel." 

3.  Character.  In  studying  the  character  of 
Samuel  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
his  piety.  Dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  his 
mother,  that  service  never  became  an  irksome  rou- 
tine. God  was  the  center  around  which  he,  as  well 
as  heaven,  turned.     In  all  his  difficulties  he  re- 
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paired  to  God  for  counsel.  In  all  his  acts  and 
decisions  he  wus  guided  by  the  word  of  Jeliovah. 
Ilis  advice  to  the  Israelites  was  the  motto  of  his 
own  life,  **  Turn  not  aside  from  following  the  Lord, 
but  serve  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart."  Nor  was 
his  pairiotism  less  apparent  His  object  was  not 
the  possession  of  power,  but  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Place,  honor,  and  power  were  not  sought  by 
Itim,  but  he  by  them.  And  when  the  people,  without 
respect  to  his  gray  hairs  and  long  service,  called 
upon  him  to  resign  hid  office  there  was  no  feeble 
cry  for  pity,  nor  peevish  reproach  for  their  in- 
gratitude. He  challenges  inspection  of  his  charac- 
ter and  official  life ;  remonstrates  with  Israel  on 
their  choice  as  being  an  act  of  disloyalty  not 
against  himself,  but  Jehovah ;  and  warns  them  of 
the  evils  which  would  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy.  And  when  Saul  was  selected 
as  his  successor,  rising  above  the  weaknesses  of 
our  nature,  Samuel  received  him  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  treated  him  with  even  paternal  kind- 
ness. There  is  no  more  magnanimous  thing  m 
history. 

Note.— (1)  SamueVs  arttjlee,  1  flam.  16:2.  The  fear 
of  bamuel  on  this  occasion  can  only  be  expliUned  on  tbe 
supposition  that  Saul  was  already  given  up  to  the  power 
of  the  evil  spirit,  so  that  the  very  worst  miffht  be  dreaded 
If  he  discovered  that  Samuel  bad  anointed  another  king. 
As  to  tbe  artiflce  employed,  *'  there  was  no  untruth  in 
this,  for  Samuel  was  really  about  to  Conduct  a  sacriflclal 
festival,  and  was  to  Invite  Jesse's  family  to  It,  and  then 
anoint  the  one  whom  Jehovah  should  point  out  to  him 
as  the  chosen  one.  It  was  simply  a  concealment  of  the 
principal  object  of  his  mission  from  any  who  mijrht 
make  inquiry  about  it,  because  they  themselves  had  not 
been  invited  "  (Keil,  Com.,  in  loc.).  (2)  SamueVs  ghmt 
(see  Art.  Saul).  (3)  Acts  8 :24,  **  All  the  prophets  from 
Snmuel,  and  those  that  follow  after.**  Peter,  doubtless, 
thus  spoke  because  Samuel  was  the  first  of  the  reinilar 
Fuccession  of  prophets.    Mo««es,  Miriam,  and  Deborah, 

gerhans  Khud,  had  b<*en  prophets,  but  it  was  only  from 
amuel  that  the  continuous  succession  wtia  unbroken 
(McC.  and  8.,  Cj/c,  s.  v.). 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF.    See  Bible,  Books 

OF. 

SANBALIiAT  (Hcb.  t:ir:D,  tan^haUae, 
meaning  uncertain),  a  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as 
appears  by  his  designation,  "&inbullat  the  Horon- 
ite  "  (Xeh.  2:10, 19 ;  13:28).  All  that  we  know  of 
him  from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparently  some 
civil  or  military  command  in  Siimaria,  in  the 
service  of  Artaxerxes  (4:2),  and  that,  from  the 
moment  of  Nehemiah^s  arrival  in  Judca,  he  set 
himself  to  opf>ose  every  measure  for  the  welfare 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to 
the  Tirshntha.  His  companions  in  this  hostility 
were  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Geshem  the  Ara- 
bian (2:19  ;  4:7),  B.  C.  445.  The  only  other  inci- 
dent in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high  priest^s 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  (13:28),  which,  by 
the  similar  connection  formed  by  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (13:4),  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a 
settled  pohcy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and  the 
Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the  priest- 
hood of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the 
scriptural  narrative  end.^ — owing,  probably,  to 
Xehemiah*s  return  to  Persia — and  with  it  like- 


wise  our  knowledge  of  Sanballat  (Smith,  Bib,  DicL^ 
8.  v.). 

SANCTIFICATION  (Or.  dycatTfiSc,  hoff^-aa- 
mo^,  uparaivon^  a  uUing  apart).  The  Hebrew  term 
^^jj  (kaw-dash^  rendered  sanctify,  has  a  corre- 
spondmg  meaning.  The  dominant  idea  of  sancti- 
fication,  therefore,  is  separation  from  the  secular 
and  sinful,  and  setting  apart  for  a  sacred  purpose. 
As  the  holiness  of  God  means  his  separation  from 
all  evil  (see  Holiness  of  God),  so  sanctification,  in 
the  various  Scripture  applications  of  the  term,  has 
a  kindred  lofty  significance. 

In  the  Old  Testoment  economy,  things,  places, 
times,  as  well  as  persons,  were*  winctilied,  i.  e., 
consecrated  to  holy  purposes  (see  Gen.  2:3  ;  Exod. 
18:2;  40:10-13,  etc.).  Connected  with  this  were 
the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  (see,  e.  g.,  Num. 
6:11;  Lev.  22:16,  32;  Heb.  9:13).  These  rites, 
however,  when  applied  to  persons  were  efficacious 
only  in  a  ceremonial  and  legal  sense,  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  purifying  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual nature.  They  were  symbolical,  and  thus  were 
intended  not  only  to  remind  the  Jew  of  the  neces- 
sity of  spiritual  cleansing,  but  also  of  the  gracious 
purpose  of  God  to  actually  accomplish  the  work. 
So  David  prayed  not  only  **  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean,"  but  also  **  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me  "  (Psa.  61:7-10). 

While  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New, 
men  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  sanctify  them- 
selves, i.  e.,  to  consecrate  themselves  truly  to  God 
(see  Exod.  1 9:22  ;  licv.  1 1:44 ;  20:7, 8 ;  1  Pet.  8:15), 
the  thought  everywhere  prevails  that  inward 
cleansing  is  the  work  of  God.  See  Holt  Ghost. 
Sanctification,  Entire.  Is  it  the  privilege 
of  believers  to  be  wholly  sanctified  in  tliis  life  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is 
that  baptism,  rightly  administered,  washes  away 
not  only  guilt,  but  also  depravity  of  every  kind; 
and  thus,  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  that  Church 
answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative  (see  Bap- 
tism). Among  Protestant  theologians  there  is 
wide  difference  of  belief;  and  tliere  are  undoubt- 
edly greater  differences  of  statement,  because  of 
confusion  in  the  use  of  terms.  We  have  space 
only  to  indicate  in  a  most  general  way  the  two 
leading  views,  and  to  add  a  few  suggestions  for 
guidance. 

(1)  The  Calvinlitio  view  is  that  sanctification 
is  imperfect  in  this  life.  Corruption  of  nature  re- 
mains even  in  the  regenerate  so  that  during  this  life 
no  man  is  able  to  live  without  sin.  For  formal 
expression  of  this  doctrine  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  and  to  the  Larger 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

(3)  The  Methodist  view,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
spite various  shades  of  opinion  and  form  of  state- 
ment, is  that  entire  sanctification  in  a  true  and 
scriptural  sense  is  attainable  in  this  life;  and  ac- 
cordingly Christians  may  arrive  at  a  state  of 
spiritual  purity  in  which  they  are  able  to  remain 
free  from  condemnation.  This  view  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Calvinistic  in  regarding  sanctifica- 
tion as  distinct  from  regeneration  (see  Rrgknkra- 
tion).  But  it  is  in  strongest  contrast  thereto  in 
regarding  the  work  of  spiritual  purification  as  one 
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that  may  be  wrought  instantaneously,  and  in  the 
present  life.  It  should  be  said  that  the  essential 
features  of  Methodist  doctrine  are  held  by  many 
of  other  denominations. 

With  regard  to  this  much  controverted  and  diffi- 
cult subject  it  should  be  observed  (1)  that  much 
confusion  has  arisen  at  the  point  of  determining 
juist  what  constitutes  depravity,  and  what  are  to  be 
regarded  properly  as  sins.  Depravity,  to  say  the 
least,  is  difficult  to  define.  It  is  often  spoken  of 
figuratively,  but  these  material  figures  do  not  fonn 
a  basis  for  exact  reasoning.  Dr.  Miley  well  ob- 
serves, **  Depravity  is  a  moral  state  of  the  soul, 
not  a  substance  within  it.'*  Also  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  human  nature  possesses  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections  which  are  in  themselves 
innocent^  but  which  need  to  be  guarded  constantly 
lest  they  lead  to  sins.  These  do  not  constitute 
depravity.  And,  further,  while  all  violations  of 
the  perfect  law  of  God  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
sins  in  the  economy  of  divine  grace  only  those 
violations  bring  condemnation  which  are  wrought 
intelligently  and  voluntarily.  (2)  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  in  what  sense  Christians  may  be  wholly 
sanctified,  and  yet  lead  lives  which  outwardly  are 
far  from  perfect.  The  moral  disposition,  or  state 
of  the  soul,  may  be  pure,  and  yet  the  ethical  judg- 
ment stand  in  need  of  much  illumination.  Thus 
those  who  have  reached  to  very  lofty  attainments 
still  need  to  **  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  thus  there  is  con- 
stant cause  for  humility  and  to  pray,  **  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses."  (3)  It  may  also  be  seen  why 
after  regeneration  a  still  deeper  and  more  com- 
plete work  of  inward  purification  may  be  neces- 
sary. Regeneration  is  the  implanting  of  a  new 
principle  of  life — love  in  the  place  of  selfishness. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  and  recognized  in 
the  Scriptures  (e.  g.,  1  Cor.  3:3)  that  this  new 
principle  of  life  exists  in  regenerate  persons  with 
diflferent  degrees  of  strength,  and  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  takes  full  possession  of  the  soul  at  the  time 
of  regeneration.  (4)  The  most  complete  love  to 
(lod  and  man  is,  therefore,  entire  sanctification. 
And  this  Christians  are  to  seek  confidently,  real- 
izing that  it  can  be  attained  only  by  the  most 
thorough  consecration  of  themselves  to  God,  and 
the  most  steadfast  and  humble  obedience  to  God*s 
commandments,  trusting  entirely  in  the  mediation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  inworking  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (see  1  John  1:7;  8:2,  3;  1  Thess. 
5:23,  et  al.). 

Literature. — The  literature  of  this  subject  is 
very  abundant.  For  Calvinisiic  view,  see  Hodge, 
Systematic  Theology.  For  a  modified  Wesleyan 
view,  see  Pope,  Comp.  of  Christian  Doctrine.  For 
most  careful  and  discriminating  statement  of 
Methodist  doctrine,  see  Miley,  Systematic  TheoU 
oay.  See  also  Foster,  Christian  Purity  ;  McCabe, 
LiglU  on  the  Pathioay  of  Holiness  ;  Wesley,  Plain 
Account  of  Christian  Perfection  ;  Boardiiian,  Hie 
ITiyher  Christian  Zi/e.— E.  McC. 

SANCTUARY.  See  Holt  Place;  Tabkr- 
hacle;  Temple. 

SAND  (Heb.  bnn,  khole,  tohirliny). 

"FigimXiYe.  The  aggregate  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore is  often  used  to  express  a  very  great  multi- 


tude ;  thus  God  promised  Abraham  and  Jacob  to 
multiply  their  posterity  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  sand  of  the  sea  (Gen.  22:17  ;  82:12).  Job 
(6:8)  compai-es  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes  to 
that  of  the  sand  of  the  sea ;  and  Solomon  says 
(Prov.  27:3),  "A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand 
weighty ;  but  a  fooPs  wrath  is  heavier  than  them 
both."  The  omnipotence  of  God  w  expressed  by 
his  placing  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  (Jer. 
5:22).  The  shifting  sand  Is  used  as  symbolic  of 
instability  (Matt.  7:26). 

SANDAL  (Gr.  aavdd'Xiov^  sayi-dal'-ee-on,  rep- 
resenting the  Heb.  573,  nah'-al^  rendered  sJioe  in 
the  A.  v.).  The  sandal,  apparently  the  article 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet,  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Gr.  vird^fffia  {hoop-odf-ay-mah)  prop- 
erly applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means 
what  is  bound  under  the  foot. 

L  Material,  etc.  We  learn  from  the  Tal- 
mudists  that  the  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sole  were  either  leather,  felt,  cloth, 
or  wood,  and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with 
iron.  In  Egypt  various  fibrous  substances,  such 
as  palm  leaves  and  papyrus  stalks,  were  used  in 
addition  to  leather,  while  in  Assyria  wood  or  leather 


Sandal. 

were  employed.  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually 
turned  up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other 
forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are  also  exhibited. 
In  Assyria  the  heel  and  the  side  of  the  foot  were 
encased,  and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted  of 
little  less  than  this.  Sandals  were  worn  by  all 
classes  of  society  in  Palestine,  even  by  the  very 
poor  (Amos  8:6),  and  both  the  sandal  and  the 
thong,  or  shoe  latchct,  were  so  cheap  and  com- 
mon that  they  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most 
insignificant  thing  (Gen.  14:23;  Ecclus.  46:19). 

2.  Use.  They  were  not,  liowever,  worn  at  all 
periods;  they  were  dispensed  with  indoors,  and 
were  only  put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake 
some  business  away  from  their  homes,  such  as  a 
military  expedition  (Isa.  6:27;  Eph.  6:16),  or  a 
journey  (Exod.  12:11;  Josh.  9:5,  18;  Acts  12:8). 
On  such  occasions  persons  carried  an  extra  pair. 
During  mealtimes  the  feet  were  undoubtedly  un* 
covered,  as  Implied  in  Luke  7:38 ;  John  13:6,  6. 

FigtiratiTe.  It  was  a  mark  of  reverence  to 
cast  off  the  shoes  In  approaching  a  place  or  per- 
son of  eminent  sanctity  (Exod.  8:5;  Josh.  6:16). 
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It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion  or  of 
mourning  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in  public 
(2  Sam.  15:30;  Isa.  20:2;  Ezek.  24:17, 23).  To  carry 
or  to  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  menial  office 
betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
person  performing  it  (Matt.  3:11 ;  Mark  1:7 ;  John 
1:27 ;  Acts  13:25).  A  sandal  thong  (or  lace),  or 
even  sandals  themselves  (Gen.  14:23 ;  Amos  2:6 ; 
8:6)  are  put  for  anything  of  little  value ;  this  is 
easily  understood  when  one  sees  a  pair  of  sandals 
shaped  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  a  piece  of  hide, 
and  which  would  be  dear  at  a  few  cents. 
SANHEDBIN  (Gr.  awiSptov,  soon-ed^-ree^n), 

1.  History.  The  rise  of  this  great  council 
of  the  Hebrews  took  place  in  the  time  of  Greek 
supremacy,  though  the  Rabbins  endeavor  to 
trace  its  origin  to  the  college  of  seventy  elders 
named  by  Moses.  The  first  occasion  on  which  it 
is  mentioned,  and  that  under  the  designation  of 
fferousia  (Gr.  yepovala,  gher-oo^ee^-ahy  the  elder- 
ship)^ is  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  C. 
223-187.  From  its  designation,  gerotuda^  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  an  aristocratic  body,  with  the 
hereditary  high  priest  at  its  head.  It  continued  to 
exist  and  exercise  its  functions  under  the  As- 
monsean  princes  and  high  priests  (2  Mace.  1:10 ; 
4:44;  11:27).  When  the  Roman  order  of  affairs 
was  introduced  by  Pompey  the  high  priest  still 
retained  the  position  of  "  governor  of  the  nation  " 
(Josephus,  Ani.^  xx,  10),  thus  making  it  likely  that 
the  gerousia  still  remained.  Gabinius,  B.  C.  57-55, 
divided  the  whole  Jewish  territory  into  five  "  con- 
ventions"  (Gr.  <r£nw5ov,  Josephus,  Wara^  i,  8,6),  or 
**  councils  "  (Gr.  awiSpva,  Josephus,  xiv,  6, 4).  As 
things  now  stood  the  council  of  Jerusalem  no 
longer  exercised  sole  jurisdiction.  After  ten  years 
CtBsar  reappointed  Hyrcanus  II  to  his  former  po- 
sition  of  ethnarcK,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  once  more  extended  to  Gali- 
lee (Josephus,  A nt.^  xiv,  9,  8-5).  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  council  of  Jerusalem  was  designated  by 
the  term  SanJiedrin,  Herod  the  Great  inaugurated 
his  reign  by  ordering  the  whole  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  be  put  to  death  (Josephus,  Ant.^  xiv,  9,  4),  and 
evidently  formed  a  Sanhedrin  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  be  tractable.  After  Herod's  death 
ArchelauB  obtained  only  a  portion  of  his  father's 
kingdom — Judea  and  Samaria — and  in  conse- 
quence the  jurisdiction  was  probably  restricted  to 
Judea  proper.  Under  the  procurators  (q.  v.)  the 
internal  government  of  the  country  was  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrin  than 
during  the  reigns  of  Herod  and  Archelaus.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  the  Sanhedrin 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  the  supreme 
Jewish  court  of  justice  (Matt.  5:22 ;  26:59 ;  Mark 
14:55;  15:1;  Luke  22:66;  John  11:47;  Acts.  4: 
15,  21,  sq. ;  6:12,  sq.;  22:30;  23:1,  sq. ;  24:20). 
Sometimes  the  terms  pres-boo-ter'-ee-on  (Gr.  frpea- 
Pvripiov^  Luke  22:66;  Acts  22:5)  and  gerottsia 
(Acts  5:21)  are  substituted  for  Sanhedrin.  The 
Sanhedrin  was  undoubtedly  abolished,  so  far  as 
its  existing  form  was  concerned,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70. 

2.  Composition.  This  great  council  was 
formed  (Matt.  26:8,  57,  59;  Mark  1^:53;  15:1; 
Luke  22:66 ;  Acts  4:6,  sq. ;  5:21 ;  22:30)  of  high 
priests  (i.  e.,  the  acting  high  priest,  those  who 


had  been  high  priests,  and  members  of  the 
privileged  families  from  which  the  high  priests 
were  taken),  elders  (L  e.,  tribal  and  family  heads 
of  the  people  and  priesthood),  and  scribes  (i.  e., 
legal  assessors),  Pharisees,  •  and  Sadducees  alike 
(comp.  Acts  4:1,  sq. ;  5:17,  84).  According  to  the 
Mishna  the  number  of  members  was  seventy, 
with  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  servants  of 
the  court  (John  18:22  ;  Mark  14:65,  etc.).  Jose- 
phus  and  the  New  Testament  state  that  the  acting 
high  priest,  as  such,  was  always  head  and  presi- 
dent. Wherever  names  are  mentioned  \ie  find 
that  it  is  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being  that 
officiates  as  president — Caiaphas,  in  the  time  of 
Christ  (Matt  26:8,  57),  and  Ananias,  in  the  time 
of  Paul  (Acts  23:2;  24:1).  It  is  thought  that 
membership  was  for  life,  and  that  new  members 
were  appointed  either  by  the  existing  members  or 
by  the  supreme  political  authorities.  We  may 
well  assume  that  the  one  requirement  of  legd 
Judaism,  that  none  but  Israelites  of  pure  blood 
should  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  judge  in  a 
criminal  court,  would  also  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Sanhedrin.  New  members 
were  admitted  through  the  ceremony  of  laying  on 
of  hands. 

3.  JnrisdictioiL  The  jurisdiction  of  the  San- 
hedrin was  restricted  in  the  time  of  Christ  to  the 
eleven  toparchies  of  Judea  proper ;  hence  it  had 
no  judicial  authority  over  Jesus,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  Galilee,  but  only  when  he  entered  Judea. 
'*  In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  the  Sanhedrin  ex- 
ercised such  jurisdiction  over  everg  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  world,  and  in  that  sense  over  Gali- 
lee as  well  Its  orders  were  regarded  as  binding 
throughout  the  entire  dominion  of  orthodox  Juda- 
ism. It  had  power  to  issue  warrants  to  tlie 
congregations  (synagogues)  in  Damascus  for  the 
apprehension  of  Christians  in  that  quarter  (Acts 
9:2;  22:5;  26:12).  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  extent  to  which  the  Jewish  communities  were 
willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  always  depended  upon  bow  far  they 
were  favorably  disposed  toward  it  It  was  only 
within  the  limits  of  Judea  proper  that  it  exercised 
any  direct  authority."  It  i^rould  not  be  proper  to 
say  that  the  Sanhedrin  was  the  spiritual  or  fheo* 
logical  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil  judica- 
tories of  the  Romans.  It  was  rather  that  supreme 
native  court  which  here,  as  almost  everywhere  else, 
Rome  continued  to  allow,  only  imposing  certain  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  competency.  "  To  this 
tribunal  then  belonged  all  those  judicial  matters 
and  all  those  measures  of  an  administrative  char- 
acter which  either  could  not  be  competently  dealt 
with  by  the  inferior  local  courts,  or  which  the 
Roman  procurator  had  not  specially  reserved  for 
himself.  The  Sanhedrin  was,  above  all,  the  final 
court  of  appeal  for  questions  connected  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it  was  open 
to  anyone  to  appeal  to  it  against  the  decisions  of 
the  inferior  courts,  but  rather  in  so  far  as  it  was 
called  upon  to  intervene  in  every  case  in  which 
the  lower  courts  could  not  agree  as  to  their  judg- 
ment And  when  once  it  had  given  a  decision  in 
any  case  the  judges  of  the  local  court  were, 
on  pain  of  death,  bound  to  acquiesce  in  if' 
(Schiirer,  div.  ii,  vol  i,  185,  sq.).    From  the  New 
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Testament  we  learn  that  Jesus  appeared  before 
the  Sanhedrin  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  (Matt. 
26:66  ;  John  19:7),  Peter  and  John  charged  with 
being  false  prophets  and  deceivers  of  the  people 
(Acts,  chaps.  4  and  5),  Stephen  with  being  a 
blasphemer  (6:18,  sq.),  and  Paul  with  being  guilty 
of  transgressing  the  Mosaic  law  (ch.  28).  The 
Sanhedrin  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.  It  had  the  right  of  order- 
Ing  arrests  to  be  made  by  its  own  officers  (Matt. 
26:47 ;  Mark  14:48 ;  Acts  4:3 ;  6:17, 18) ;  of  finally 
disposing  of  such  cases  as  did  not  involve  sentence 
of  death  (Acts  4:6-23  ;  6:21-40).  When  it  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  it  required  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  procurator  (John  18:31).  Such  in- 
stances as  the  stoning  of  Stephen  must  be  regarded 
as  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  or  an  act  of  irregular 
mob  justice.  Thus  .we  see  that  the  Sanhedrin 
had  a  tolerably  extensive  jurisdiction,  the  serious 
restriction  being  that  the  Roman  authorities  could 
at  any  time  take  the  initi- 
ative, and  proceed  inde- 
pendently, as,  for  example, 
when  Paul  was  arrested. 
Further,  the  procurator, 
or  even  the  tribune  of  the 
cohorts  stationed  at  Jeru- 
salem, might  call  the  San- 
hedrin together  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to 
it  any  matter  requiring  to 
be  investigated  from  the 
standpoint  of  Jewish  law 
(Acts  20:80;  comp.  23:16, 
20,  28\ 

4.  Time  and  Place 
of  Meeting.  The  local 
courts  usua^y  sat  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of 
the    week    (Monday    and 

Thursday) ;  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  of 
the  Saiihedrin  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
There  were  no  courts  held  on  festival  (q.  v.)  days, 
much  less  on  the  Sabbath.  The  place  in  which  the 
Sanhedrin  usually  met  was  situated,  according  to 
Joseph  us  (WarSf  v,  4,  2),  close  to  the  so-called 
Xystos,  on  its  east  side  toward  the  temple  mount. 
In  cases  which  did  not  admit  of  delay  it  assem- 
bled in  the  high  priest's  house  (Matt.  26:3,  67 ; 
Mark  14:68}. 

5.  Jndicial  Procednre.  According  to  the  Mish- 
na  this  was  as  follows :  The  members  sat  in  a  semi- 
circle, that  they  might  be  able  to  see  one  another. 
In  front  stood  the  two  clerks  of  the  court,  one  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  record  the  votes  of*  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  acquittal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  condemnation  on  the 
other.  There  also  sat  in  front  of  them  three  rows 
of  disciples  of  the  learned  men,  each  of  whom 
had  a  special  seat.  The  prisoner  was  required  to 
appear  in  a  humble  attitude,  dressed  in  mourning. 
The  following  order  was  observed  in  capital  cases : 
Arguments  first  in  favor  of  acquittal,  then  those 
in  favor  of  conviction  ;  if  anyone  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  accused  he  could  not  afterward  say 
anything  unfavorable,  though  the  converse  was  al- 
lowed ;  student  disciples  might  speak  in  favor,  but 


not  against  the  accused,  although,  if  the  case  did 
not  involve  a  capital  sentence,  they  could  speak 
for  or  against  the  accused ;  sentence  of  acquittal 
might  be  pronounced  on  the  day  of  trial,  but  one 
of  condemnation  not  until  the  day  following.  The 
voting,  each  member  standing,  began  with  the 
youngest  members  of  the  court,  although  on  some 
occasions  it  began  with  the  most  distinguished 
member.  For  acquittal  a  simple  majority  was 
sufficient;  for  condemnation  a  majority  of  two 
was  required.  If  twelve  of  the  twenty-three  judges 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum  voted  for  acquittal 
and  eleven  for  conviction  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged; but  if  twelve  were  for  conviction  and 
eleven  for  acquittal,  then  the  number  of  the 
judges  had  to  be  increased  by  adding  two,  which 
was  repeated  if  necessary  until  either  an  acquittal 
was  secured  or  the  majority  requisite  for  a  con- 
viction  was  obtained.  But,  of  course,  they  had  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  maximum  number  of 


Tbe  Sanhedrin. 

seventy-one  (Eeil,  Arch.,  I,  850,  sq. ;  Schiirer,  Jew* 
ish  People,  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  168,  sq.). 

SANSAN^AH  (Heb.  ^3030,  san^an-naw', 
a  palm  branch  or  thorn  bush),  a  city  in  Judah  (Josh. 
16:31),  called  Hazar-susah,  or  Hazar-susira  (Josh. 
19:6;  1  Chron.  4:81),  the  latter  being  simply  sec. 
ondary  names,  meaning  fiorse  court.  Lieut.  Con- 
der  (Tent  Work  in  Palest.,  ii,  839)  thinks  that  it 
was  at  Beitsusiny  east  of  the  valley  of  Sorek. 

SAPH  (Heb.  CO,  taf,  a  threshold  or  dish), 
a  Philistine  giant,  of  the  race  of  Kapha,  slain 
by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam.  21:18; 
"Sippai,"  1  Chron.  20:4). 

SATHTR  (Heb.  ^"^Cd,  shav)^/eer%  beautiful), 
one  of  the  towns  in  Judah  addressed  by  the 
prophet  Micah  (1:11),  possibly  identified  with  es- 
Suatir,  southeast  of  Ashdod.  Robinson  found 
several  yillages  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity. 

SAPPHntA  (Gr.  Y,air<^ipv,  sap-fi'-ray,  sap. 
phire,  or  beautiful),  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  ac- 
complice in  the  sin  for  which  he  died.  About 
three  hours  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
entered  the  place,  unconscious  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Questioned  by  Peter  as  to  the  price  ob- 
tained for  the  land  they  had  sold,  she  repeated 
the  lie  of  her  husband,  and  exposed  herself  to  the 
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late  of  Ananias.  Peter  replied  to  her :  **  How  is 
it  that  ye  have  agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ?  behold,  the  feet  of  them  which  have 
buried  thy  husband  are  at  tlie  door,  and  shxll  carry 
thee  out."  On  hearing  these  words  she  fell  dead 
at  his  feet  (Acts  6:7-lu). 

NOTB.— Severif]/  of  punUhment.  The  offense  of  Ana- 
nias and  bappnira,  acoordluK  to  the  average  mandard 
of  human  morality,  was  not  a  Yery  beioous  one.  Tbey 
bad  devoted  a  large  sum  to  cbarity,  tbey  bad  defrauded 
no  one,  but  bad  simply  retained  ibelr  own  and  tlien 
denied  the  fact.  The  following  constderatlons  are 
offered  In  explanation  by  Wbedon  (Com.t  in  loc): 
**  1.  The  divine  Spirit  being  present  with  uoparaUeled 
power  In  the  Ghurob,  tbe  sin,  as  Peter  says  (vers.  8, 4), 
Is  directlu  aoaittgt  Mnu  2.  Tbe  reason  for  this  selec- 
tion was  to  present  and  record  at  tbls  beginning  of  tbe 
CbrlstSan  Cburcb  a  rvpr<*wntative  and  memorial  In- 
stance of  tbe  just  doom  of  the  hypneriU.  This  couple 
were  deliberate,  pceitlve.  conceited,  and  Intentlomuly 

Sermanent  hypocritea.  Their  death  was  God's  declara- 
on  to  oil  i..iui\  ages  of  the  true  dewrts  of  all  deliber- 
ate hypocrites  In  tbe  Church  of  Christ.*' 

SAPPHIRE.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 
SA^BA,  aGrecizod  form  (Ilcb.  11:11;  1  Pet. 
8:6)  of  Sarah. 

SA'BAH,  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

1.  Name  and  Faillil7.  The  original  name 
of  Sarah  was  Sarai  (q.  v.),  and  was  changed  at 
the  same  time  that  Abram^s  name  was  changed  to 
Abraham,  viz.,  on  the  establishment  of  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Sarah 
is  •^'7?  (ww-raw',  prineisa).  Of  her  birth  and 
parentage  we  have  no  certain  account  in  Scripture. 
In  Gen.  20:12  Abraham  speaks  of  her  as  **my 
sister,  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother,"  which  would  make  her 
his  half-sister ;  but  the  statement  of  Abraham  is 
held  by  many  to  mean  no  more  than  that  Haran, 
her  father,  was  his  half  brother,  for  the  colloquial 
usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter  makes  it  easy 
to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a  sister. 
In  that  case  Abraham  was  really  her  uncle  as  well 
as  husband. 

2.  Personal  History.  As  his  wife,  the  his- 
tory of  Sarah  is  substantially  that  of  Abraham. 
She  came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran  (Gen.  1 1:81), 
from  Haran  to  Canaan  (12:5),  and  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  wanderings.  (1)  Taken  by  Pharaoh. 
When  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  he  arranged 
with  Sarah  that  she  should  announce  hei*8elf  as 
Ills  sister,  fearing  for  his  life  on  account  of  her 
beauty.  Although  she  was  then  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  so  beautiful  did  she  appear  to  the  Egyp- 
tians that  she  was  taken  by  Pharaoh ;  but,  plagued 
by  Jehovah,  he  returned  her  to  Abraham  with 
a  reproof  for  his  untruthfulness  (12:10-20). 
(3)  Hagar.  Having  no  children  of  her  own,  Sarah 
gave  to  Abraham  her  Egyptian  handmaid.  Hagar, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Ishmael  (16:1-16). 
Later  she  demanded  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should 
be  cast  out  from  all  rivalry  with  herself  and  Isaac 
(21:9,  sq.),  a  demand  symbolically  applied  (GaL  4: 
22-81)  to  the  displacement  of  the  old  covenant  by 
the  new.  (8)  Abimeleoh.  After  the  destruction 
of  Sod^m  Abraham  removed  to  the  south  coun- 
try, ar'^  remained  for  some  time  in  Gerar.  Here 
Abimelech,  thef  Philistine  king,  took  Sarah,  whom 
Abraham  had  again  announced  to  be  his  sister. 
Into  .Js   harem,  probably  to  ally  himself  with 


Abraham,  the  rich  nomad  prince.  Warned  by 
God  in  a  dream,  Abimelech  restored  Sarah  to  her 
husband  (Gen.  20:1-1 8).  (4)  Birth  of  Iiaao.  Je- 
hovah fulfilled  his  promise  to  Sarah,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  she  gave  birth  to  Isaac  (21:1-3). 
This  was  recognized  at  the  time,  and  later  by  Paul 
(Rom.  4:19),  as  a  miracle,  both  Sarah  and  Abra- 
ham being  advanced  in  years.  (6)  Death.  Thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  biith  of  Isaac,  and  when  t»he 
had  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  Santh  died  at  Hebron,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  2o:l-3),  B.  C.  2270- 
2196.  Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names 
Sarah  (61:2).  Paul  alludes  to  her  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  mother  (Rom.  4:19),  and  afterward  cites  the 
promise  which  she  received  (9:9),  and  Peter  eulo- 
gizes her  submission  to  her  husband  (1  Pet.  8:6). 

SA'BAI  (Heb.  ''"TO^  saw-rah'ee,  pcriiops  <wu 
tentioiu\  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  and  always 
used  in  the  history  from  Gen.  11:29  to  17:15. 

SA'BAPH  (Heb.  ?1V9'  faw-rawf,  burttinff\ 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  4:22),  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  had  dominion  in  Sloab  (B.  C. 
about  1170). 

SABDD^.    Sec  Mineral  Kingdom. 

SAB^IS  (Gr.  Idp6ei^,  xar'-dice),  the  city  in 
which  was  the  fifth  named  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  addressed  by  John  (Rev,  1:11;  8:1,  4). 
Sardis  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
Pactolus,  just  below  the  range  of  Tmolus,  on  a 
spur  of  which  its  ocropolis  was  built.  The  latter 
crowns  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  irregular  and 
fantastic  in  its  outline,  and  the  configuration  of 
which  has  been  affected  both  by  freauent  earth- 
quakes and  by  the  crumbling  nature  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  which  it  is  composed.  **  The  acrop- 
olis is  very  diflScult  of  ascent ;  it  has  a  few  frag- 
ments of  ruinous  walls  on  the  summit,  but  no 
remains  are  visible  of  the  temple  which  Alexander 
built  there  in  honor  of  the  Olympian  Jove.'' 
Anciently  Sardis  was  a  splendid  and  important 
city,  the  capital  of  the  Lydians  (q.  v.),  a  warlike, 
active,  and  energetic  people,  who  established  an 
empire  extending  as  far  east  as  the  river  Halys. 
Their  Persian  conquerors,  however,  discouraged 
their  martial  spirit,  and  employed  them  only  in 
those  arts  which  minister  to  luxury  and  sensuality. 
Sardis  as  it  now  stands  is  a  mere  desert,  and  its 
climate  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  render  the  stay  of  a 
single  night  dangerous.  Its  remains  arc  few  and 
inconsiderable. 

SAE'DITE(Heb.*''7";0,  sar-dee^  a  descendant 
of  Sered,  the  son  of  Zebulun  (Num.  26:26). 

SABDIUS,   SAEDONYX.    See    Mineral 

ElMODOM. 

SABEP^A  (Gr.  "Upenra,  Mr'.tp-tah),  the 
Greek  form  (Luke  4:26)  of  Zakkpuatii  (q.  v.). 

SAB^GON  (Heb.  'P^*^?,  tar^Cne'),  the  name  of 
an  Assyrian  king  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible 
(Isa.  20:1),  and  then  merely  to  give  the  date  to  an 
important  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  Assyrian  form 
of  the  name  is  Sharrukin.  Sar^n  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Shalmaneser  IV  (see  Shalmamessr)  and' 
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th<>  father  of  Sennacherib  (see  Sennacherib),  and 
ruled  in  Assyria  B.  C.  722-705.  Abundant  his- 
torical materials  concerning  his  reign  have  come 
down  to  us.  Remains  of  the  walls  of  cities  which 
he  built,  colossal  carved  bulls  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, tools,  palace  utensils,  and  beautifully 
inscribed  prisms  have  all  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  Assyria,  and  all  bear  their  witness  to  his 
glpry  and  success. 

Sargon  began  to  reign  in  Assyria  in  the  same 
month  in  which  Shalmaneser  IV  died.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty about  the  succession.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  not  the  son  of  Shalmaneser,  nor  apparently 
any  relative  of  his  predecessor.  Indeed,  he  never 
alludes  in  any  of  his  known  inscriptions  to  his 
ancestors.  It  is  therefore,  with  justice,  believed 
that  he  was  not  of  royal  origin  at  all.  In  the  reign 
of  his  grandson  Esar-haddon  a  genealogical  table 
was  made  out,  by  which  Sargon's  ancestry  was 
traced  back  to  Bel-bani,  an  early  ruler  in  Assyria. 
This  was  evidently  only  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
houor  of  noble  lineage.  Whatever  his  origin — and 
it  was  probably  humble,  since  nothing  is  said  of 
it — Sargon  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  king 
without  question.  He  may,  therefore,  have  been 
adopted  by  Shalmaneser  and  designated  as  his 
successor. 

Sargon  was  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  ever 
produced  in  Assyria,  and  his  coming  upon  the 
scene  of  action  was  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
sorely  needed  by  a  weakened  empire.  The  reign 
of  Shalmaneser  had  been  brief.  His  death  left 
the  state  in  confusion.  Babylonia  was  overrun 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Merodach-baladan  was  in  open  revolt.  There  was 
a  siege  in  progress  at  Samaria  at  the  end  of  ShaU 
raaneser*s  reign,  and  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
threatening  and  ill-tempered.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  Assyria  was  dangerously  beset  by  the  tribes 
of  Armenia,  and  northern  Syria  must  again  be 
reduced  to  subjection.  A  weak  roan  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  and  all  would  have  been  lost 
that  Tiglath-pileser  III  had  gained,  and  perhaps 
the  empire's  very  life  would  have  been  in  jeopardy. 
The  occasion  was  great,  and  Sargon  was  equal  to  it. 

The  first  event  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  inscriptions,  was  the  fall  of  Samaria. 
He  speaks  of  it  in  these  words :  "  The  city  Sa- 
maria I  besieged,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  people,  inhabitants  of  it,  I 
took  away  captive.  Fifty  chariots  in  it  I  seized, 
but  the  rest  I  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions. 
I  appointed  my  governor  over  them,  and  the  trib- 
ute of  the  late  king  I  imposed  upon  them."  We 
do  not  know  whether  Sargon  was  actually  present 
at  Samaria  or  not.  The  city  may  have  been  taken 
by  one  of  his  generals,  though  he  says  that  Jie 
took  it.  We  know  from  other  clear  instances  that 
tne  Assyrian  kings  were  not  careful  to  distinguish 
their  own  from  the  successes  of  their  generals  in 
the  field.  Whether  be  or  his  representative  was 
the  real  conqueror,  Sargon  was  proud  of  the 
achievement.  In  his  Cylinder  Inscription  he  calls 
himself  **  subjugator  of  the  broad  land  of  Beih- 
Omri,"  and  again  elsewhere  ^the  conqueror  of 
the  city  of  Samaria  and  the  whole  land  of  Beth- 
Omri.*'    In  the  treatment  of  Israel  Sargon  fol- 


lowed the  plans  first  matured  by  Tiglath-pileser ; 
he  '*  carried  Israel  away  unto  Assyria,  and  placed 
them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  on  the  river  of  Gozan, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes*'  (2  Kings  17:6), 
and  to  fill  the  place  thus  vacated  he  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cutha,  and  from  Avva, 
and  from  Hamath  and  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  Israel 
(17:24).  This  colonization  as  begun  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  and  extended  by  Sargon,  was  handed  on 
from  people  to  people  till  it  found  its  fullest  ex- 
tension in  the  Roman  empire. 

After  the  downfall  of  Samaria  Sargon  was 
speedily  confronted  by  another  confederation.  A 
leader  in  Hamath,  by  name  Ilu-bi'di,  called  also 
Jau-biMl,  had  formed  a  coalition  to  throw  off  the 
Assyrian  supremacy.  He  was  aided  by  several 
provinces  nearby,  among  them  Arpad  and  Damas- 
cus, and  was  supported  by  Hanno,  king  of  Gaza. 
Sargon  made  haste  from  Assyria  in  order  to  at- 
tack Ilu-bi'di  before  his  allies  could  join  him.  He 
met  Ilu-bi'di  at  Qarqar  (or  Karkar),  and  completely 
overcame  him.  He  then  moved  southward  and 
found  that  Hnnno  was  supported  by  Sevch  of 
Egypt.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Rapichi  (modem 
Refah),  and  again  was  Sargon  victorious.  Seveh 
and  his  troops  fled  in  confusion  to  Egypt,  and 
Hanno  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  to 
Assyria.  These  victories  brought  enforced  peace 
in  Palestine,  and  Sargon  was  free  to  undertake 
conquest  and  pacification  elsewhere.  In  719  he 
was  carrying  on  war  in  the  north  as  far  as  Lake 
Urumiah ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  collecting  trib- 
ute in  Cappadocia.  In  the  year  718  Sargon 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  attacked  Carchemish. 
The  ancient  Hittite  empire  had  fallen  piece  by 
piece  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  Carchemish 
and  its  provinces  alone  remained.  They  were  now 
reduced,  and  the  territory  completely  absorbed 
into  Assyria.  So  ended  a  great  culture  state 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  following  years  were 
full  of  abundant  labors  in  the  putting  down  of 
insurrections  in  Armenia,  Que  (eastern  Cilicia), 
and  in  Arabia,  and  another  attack  upon  an  Egyp- 
tian king  finds  mention.  In  every  case  peace  was 
achieved  for  a  season  by  force,  but  new  disturb- 
ances were  ever  breaking  forth  elsewhere. 

In  711  difficulties  again  attracted  Sargon's  at- 
tention in  Syria.  Azuii,  king  of  Ashdod,  thought 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  refusing  to  pay  the  As- 
syrian tribute.  Sargon  hastily  dispatched  a  Tartan 
against  him  (Isa.  20:1),  who  removed  Azuri  from 
the  throne  and  put  in  his  place  his  brother  Achi- 
mit,  who  was  an  Assyrian  sympathizer.  The 
people  of  Ashdod  would  not  endure  a  man  of  such 
sentiments,  and  deposed  him  by  force.  Suddenly 
Sargon  appeared,  took  Ashdod  and  Gath,  which 
had  joined  in  the  rebellion,  carried  away  the  chief 
inhabitants  to  Assyria,  and  supplied  their  places 
by  colonists  from  the  east.  This  ended  the 
troubles  for  the  present,  and  Sargon  could  now 
turn  his  attention  to  Babylonia.  The  state  of  this 
land  might  well  cause  alarm.  The  whole  country 
was  in  open  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan, who  had  formed  also  a  confederacy 
with  Elam  (see  Merodach-baladan).  Sargon  real- 
ized that  this  must  be  a  severe  struggle.  His 
plans  were  carefully  laid.    He  attacked  the  con- 
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federate  forces  separately,  won  victories,  and  soon 
was  in  possession  of  Babylon.  In  709  he  was 
again  acknowledged  as  king  in  Babylon,  and  the 
rebellion  that  bad  begun  with  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  over.  The  years  709-707  were 
brilliant  indeed.  Tribute  was  sent  to  him  from 
the  island  of  Dilmun,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
Cyprus,  in  the  faraway  Mediterranean.  He  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  the  world  did  him 
obeisance.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  reign 
we  have  no  Assyrian  documents.  Only  brief  hints 
show  that  his  armies  were  engaged  till  the  very 
last  in  subduing  insurrections  here  and  there  over 
his  vast  empire.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that 
peoples  so  widely  separated  and  so  diverse  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  emotions  should  be  so  speedily 
welded  into  a  unified  and  symmetrical  empire. 
Conquests  might  be  made  quickly ;  concourse  of 
feeling  must  be  of  slow  growth.  Sargon  died  in 
706.  The  broken  fi^agments  of  the  Eponym  list 
seem  to  say  that  he  was  murdered,  but  they  are 
too  badly  mutilated  to  make  us  perfectly  sure.  So 
ended  the  career  of  the  greatest  conqueror  who 
ever  ruled  in  Assyria.  He  was  not  so  great  as  a 
pacificator  as  Esar-haddon,  nor  were  his  works  of 
peace  so  magnificent  as  those  of  Asshurbanipal, 
but  in  war  he  surpassed  all  who  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him  upon  that  throne. 

But  he  was  not  only  a  warrior ;  he  has  left  at 
least  one  magnificent  evidence  of  bis  skill  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  When  he  began  his  reign  the  As- 
Syrian  capital  was  Calah.  He  determined  to  erect 
a  new  city,  and  place  within  it  a  palace  which 
should  surpass  in  magnificence  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  site  selected  was  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Musri,  north  of  Nineveh.  The  city  built 
there  he  named  after  himself,  Dur-Sharrukin  (Sar- 
gonsburg),  and  the  palace  within  its  square  of 
walls  was  the  first  Assyrian  ruin  explored  by 
modems.  It  was  excavated  in  the  years  1842- 
1846  by  Botta,  and  was  surprising  for  its  magnifi- 
cence even  in  ruins.  In  707  the  city  and  palace 
were  ready  for  occupation.  But  Sargon  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  own  magnificence.  The  man  of 
war  was  not  to  rest  in  the  results  of  peace. 

Literature. — Winckler,  Oesehichie  Bahyloniena 
und  AssyrienSy  Leipzig,  1892;  George  Smith,  Hts- 
tory  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia^  London,  1896. — 
R.  WIr. 

SA'BID  (Heb.  *r*lb,  8aw-reed\  Sfirvivor),  a 
place  at  the  center,  probably,  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19:10),  from  which 
the  line  is  traced  in  a  westerly  direction  (v.  11), 
and  in  an  easterly  direction  (v.  12).  Sarid  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  Knobel,  thinking 
that  the  word  means  an  "  incision,**  says  that  it 
refers  to  the  deep  and  narrow  wady  which  comes 
down  from  the  basin  of  Nazareth.  Keil  (Com.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  two 
heaps  of  ruins  on  the  south  side  of  the  modem 
"Mount  of  Precipitation,"  viz.,  those  near  El- 
Mezrach,  on  the  northwest. 

SATBtONCGr.  6  Idpuv,  ho  sar^-one,  the  Sharon), 
the  district  in  which  Lydda  stood  (Acts  9:86).  See 
Sharok. 

SAE^SECHIM  (Heb.  C3''?0'Tfe,  sar-seh-keem', 
probably  prince  of  the  eunuchs)^  one  of  the  gen- 
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erals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  89:3),  B.  C.  688.  He  appears  to 
have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  89: 1 8 
Nebushasban  is  called  Rab-saris,  "chief  eu. 
nuch;"  and  the  question  arises  whether  Nebu- 
shasban  and  Sarsechlm  may  not  be  names  of  the 
same  person.  In  Gesenius's  Thesaurus  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Sarsechiro  and  Rab-saris  may  be 
identical,  and  both  titles  of  the  same  office  (Smith, 
Bib.  Did,,  s.  v.). 

SA^UCH  (Gr.  ^apohx,  sar-ooch\  the  Greek 
form  (Luke  8:86)  of  the  name  of  the  patriarch 
SsRUO  (q.  v.). 

SA^AN  (Heb.  1?^,  saw^awn' ;  Gr.  Zarava^, 
sat-an-^uf^  an  opponent)^  the  chief  of  fallen  spirits. 

1.  Scripture  Names  and  Titles.  Satan  is 
also  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  One, 
the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  Prince  of 
this  World,  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
the  God  of  this  World,  Apollyon,  Abaddon,  Belial, 
Beelzebub.  But  Satan  and*  the  Devil  are  the 
names  most  frequently  given.  The  term  Satan  is 
used  in  its  generic  sense  in  1  Kings  11:14,  "The 
Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary  (saw-tawn')  unto  Solo- 
mon, Hadad  the  Edomite."  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  (1  Kings  11:28;  1  Sam.  29:4;  Num.  22:22; 
comp.  2  Sam.  19:22;  1  Kings  6:4;  11:25;  Psa. 
109:6). 

2.  Scripture  Doctrine.  Satan  is  mentioned 
first  in  the  Book  of  Job  (1:6-12  ;  2:1,  sq.).  "  He 
mixes  with  the  sons  of  God  (angels),  among 
whom  he  no  longer  has  any  essential  belonging ; 
he  arbitrarily  roams  about  and  seeks  his  own,  but 
is  still  used  as  a  servant  by  God,  on  whom  he  re- 
mains dependent.  His  independent  activity  is  in 
this  passage  mainly  that  of  the  spy  of  evil,  of  the 
accuser  of  man  to  God,  especially  the  accuser  of 
the  pious,  and  he  maintains  the  assertion  that 
even  their  fear  of  God  is  interested."  Job  is  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Satan  for  testing.  Satan's 
intention  was  to  lead  Job  into  apostasy  and  ruin ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Job  proves  that  disinterested 
fear  of  God  may  be  a  truth.  "  The  luster  of  a 
fidelity  and  love  which  in  the  loss  of  all  external 
goods  regards  God  as  the  highest  good  is  revealed 
by  Job  as  a  triumph  over  Satan." 

We  find  mention  of  Satan  as  a  personality  in 
Zech.  8:1,  where  after  the  exile  he  would  hinder 
the  reinstitution  of  divine  worship,  asserting  that 
Israel  is  rejected  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  and 
is  not  worthy  of  the  renewal  of  the  priesthood. 
But  the  filthy  garments  are  stripped  off  the  high 
priest,  and  he  receives  festal  garments  instead, 
with  the  declaration  that  his  sins  are  taken  away. 
"  The  vision  expresses  that  the  restoration  of  the 
priesthood  after  the  exile  is  a  victor}*  of  the  gra- 
cious  God  over  the  Satan,  who  maintains  strict 
right."  Still  in  the  Old  Testament  Satan  never 
appears  openly  as  the  enemy  of  God  himself. 
"  Though  he  has  his  special  purposes  and  aims,  he 
is  yet  the  servant  of  God  for  punishment  or  trial, 
the  asserter  or  executor  of  the  negative  side  of  the 
divine  justice  "  (Domer,  Christ.  Doct.,  iii,  p.  79). 

In  the  New  Testament  mention  is  made  of  a 
plurality  of  evil  spirits,  with  Satan  as  their  head 
(Matt.  8:28;  9:84;  12:26;  Luke  11:18,19).  They 
were  endowed   with    high  talents,  power,  and 
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knowledge  (Matt  8:29;  Mark  1:24).  Although 
Satan  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  figurative 
sense  (Matt.  16:28),  yet  Jesus  said  the  enemy  is 
the  devil  (Matt.  13:19,  89;  Mark  4:15),  and  the 
history  of  the  temptation  is  no  misunderstood 
parable  (Matt.  4:10;  comp.  Luke  22:81).  It  is 
declared  that  Satan  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 

g'nning  (John  8:44),  the  enemy  and  falsifier  of 
od's  word  (Matt  13:19,  39);  that  he  aroused 
hatred  to  Jesus  and  put  treason  into  the  heart  of 
Judas  (John  13:27,  comp.6:70;  Luke  22:53);  that 
the  prince  of  this  world  is  already  judged  by  Christ, 
or,  as  Luke  puts  it,  Satan  is  hurled  from  heaven 
(Luke  10:18),  i.  e.,  is  inwardly  and  fundamentally 
vanquished.  "  The  whole  history  of  the  world  sub- 
sequent to  Ohrist  is  a  struggle  against  the  empire 
of  Satan.  Thus  -  the  Apocalypse  especially  de- 
picts the  history  of  Satan  in  tiie  past  and  in  the 
future  (1  John  8:8).  Prior  to  the  death  of  the 
Lamb  he  still  stands  as  the  accuser  of  the  pious 
(Rev.  12:10) ;  he  still  has  the  right,  so  to  speak,  to 
oppose  God's  merciful  will.  But  his  arraignment 
must  grow  dumb  before  the  Lamb  who  has  been 
slain,  and  he  is  expelled  from  heaven'*  (ibid.f  p.  90). 

He  still  works  upon  the  earth,  and  even  in  the 
Church.  **  According  to  the  Apocalypse,  Satan's 
fury  increases  with  his  losses,  and  finally,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  he  collects  his  strength  for  one  more 
effort  in  the  antichrist  (2  Thess.  2:8,  4;  Rev. 
20:7),  whom  the  returning  Lord  will  annihilate 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  whose  end  is 
the  burning  lake  (Rev.  20:10;  21:8)  or  the  second 
death  "  {ibid.y  p.  90).  By  Paul  Satan  is  called  god  of 
this  world  (2  Cor.  4:4),  because  he  has  the  rule 
outside  of  Christianity;  therefore  excision  from 
the  Church  is  called  a  giving  over  of  the  sinner 
to  Satan  (1  Cor.  5:5 ;  Eph.  2:2).    See  Devil. 

SATAN,  SYNAQOOUE  OP  (Gr.  awayuyi^ 
Tov  larava^  Rev.  2:9,  18 ;  3:9),  L  e.,  Satan's  as- 
sembly; probably  of  Jews  who  persecuted  the 
Christians,  because  of  their  misguided  zeal  for  the 
law  of  Moses ;  who,  professing  to  worship  God, 
really  serve  Satan  (Rev.  2:9,  18). 

SATAN,  THE  DEPTHS  OP  (Or.  ra  ^adia 
rov  laravdy  Rev.  2:24),  the  false  teaching  preva- 
lent among  the  early  gnostics;  or  perhaps  the 
doctrines  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  eating  idol 
meats  and  of  adultery.  These  doctrines  were 
called  by  their  advocates  *Hhe  deep  things  of 
God,"  but  the  Lord  styles  them  '*  the  deep  things 
of  Saiany 

SATISFACTION.    See  Atonembnt.  Propiti- 

ATIOK. 

SATYB.    See  Goos,  False;  Animal  Kingdom. 

SAUL  (Heb.blN"9,ji/iaw.oor,a«Ar«/ /or).  Rob- 
ertson {Early  Religion  of  Israel^  p.  179)  says  that 
Saul  **  was  really  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity, 
Savul  or  Sawul,  transported  to  Edom,  and  per- 
haps also  to  Palestine." 

L  An  Early  Eine:  of  the  Edomites,  suc- 
cessor of  Samlah  at "  Rehoboth  by  the  river  "  (Gen. 
86:87^8).     In  1  Chron.  1:48  he  is  called  Sfiaul 

2.  The  Pirst  Kxdjs  of  IsraeL  Saul  was  the 
son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  chief,  although  the  family  to  which  he 
belonoed  was  of  little  importance  (1  Sam.  9:1,  21). 
The  time  and  place  of  Saul's  birth  are  not  given. 


(68) 


The  Israelites  had  been  since  Joshua  under  the 
rule  of  judges  raised  up  by  God  to  meet  emergen- 
cies that  arose  through  the  defection  and  idolatry 
of  the  people.  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes  "  (Judg.  2 1 :25).  The  corrupt  adminis- 
tration  of  Samuel's  sons  furnished  the  Hebrews 
an  occasion  for  rejecting  the  theocracy  (1  Sam., 
ch.  8).  This,  together  with  an  invasion  of  the 
Ammonites  and  a  love  of  novelty,  conspired  in 
prompting  the  demand  for  a  king.  Samuel,  in- 
structed by  God,  granted  it,  but  told  the  people 
the  evils  that  would  follow.  They  still  persisted 
in  their  demand,  and  Saul  was  introduced  into 
history.  The  reign  of  Saul  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods :  1.  The  establishment  and  vigorous 
development  of  his  regal  supremacy  (chaps.  8-1 6). 
2.  The  decline  and  overthrow  of  his  monarchy 
(chaps.  16-81). 

I.  The  Estabushment  op  a  Monarchy  is  intro- 
duced by  the  negotiations  of  the  elders  of  Israel 
with  Samuel  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  king 
(1  Sam.,  chap.  8).  This  was  followed  by  (1)  Meet- 
ing of  Sanl  with  Stmuel.  Having  been  sent  by  his 
father  after  some  strayed  asses,  Saul  went  with 
his  servant  through  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
then  through  Shalisha  and  Shalim,  and  after  that 
through  the  land  of  Benjamin,  without  finding  the 
asses.  Arrived  at  Zuph,  he  determined  to  return 
home,  because  he  was  afraid  that  his  father  would 
trouble  himself  about  them  (Saul  and  the  servant). 
But  his  servant  proposed  that  they  should  go  and 
consult  the  iqan  of  God  who  was  in  the  city  near 
at  hand,  and  learn  from  him  what  they  should  do. 
Samuel,  having  been  forewarned  by  God,  met  Saul 
at  the  gate  of  the  city,  told  him  he  was  the  one 
for  whom  he  looked,  and  invited  him  to  the  feast, 
assuring  him  that  the  asses  were  found.  He 
awakened  the  expectation  of  Saul  by  the  question, 
**  And  on  whom  is  the  desire  of  all  Israel  ?  Is  it 
not  on  thee  and  on  all  thy  father^s  house?" 
(9:20.)  (8)  Saul  anointed.  Early  the  next  day 
they  arose,  and,  the  servant  being  sent  on  before, 
''Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon 
Saul's  head,  and  kissed  him,  and  saidj  Is  it  not 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee  to  be  cap- 
tain over  his  inheritance?"  (9:27;  10:1.)  To 
confirm  the  consecration  Samuel  gave  him  three 
signs  which  should  occur  on  his  journey  home — 
firsts  two  men  at  the  tomb  of  Rachel  should  meet 
him,  and  tell  him  of  the  finding  of  the  asses  and 
the  anxiety  of  Saul's  father  for  him ;  tecond,  three 
men  should  be  met  in  the  plain  of  Tabor,  going 
with  sacrifices  to  Beth-el,  and  they  should  give 
Saul  two  loaves  from  their  offerings ;  ihirdy  at  Gib- 
eah  he  should  meet  a  company  of  prophet;*,  and 
he  himself  should  prophesy  (10:2-1 3).  (8)  Chosen 
king.  The  mysterious  interview  with  Samuel 
did  not  seem  to  suffice  for  the  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  Saul  as  king.  Samuel,  therefore,  called  a 
national  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and  there  instructed 
the  tribes  to  choose  a  king  by  lot.  The  result  of 
the  lot  being  regarded  as  a  divine  decision,  Saul 
was  accredited  by  this  act  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  nation  as  the  king  appointed  by  the  Lord, 
and  he  himself  more  fully  assured  of  the  certainty 
of  his  own  election  on  the  part  of  God.  Saul  was 
hiding  away,  but  was  found,  brought  before  the 
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people,  and  introduced  to  them  by  Samuel,  and  re- 
ceived by  them  with  the  cry,  "  God  save  the  king  I  " 
He  returned  to  his  home  in  Gibeah,  followed  by 
a  band  of  men  "  whose  heart  God  had  touched." 
But  he  already  began  to  taste  the  bitterness  of 
royalty,  for  there  were  some  who  said,  "  How  shall 
this  roan  save  us?"  (10:13-27,)  B.  C.  1030. 
The  defeat  of  Ahab  and  Benhadad  II  by  Shal- 
maneser  II,  in  B.  C.  854,  gives  us  the  first  sure 
date  in  biblical  chronology  (q.  v.)— a  point  from 
which  we  reckon  back  to  David,  Saul,  and  Samuel. 
(4)  Yictory  over  tlie  Ammonites.  Nuhash,  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  laid  siege  to  Jabesh  in 
Gilead,  and  only  consented  to  treat  with  its  in- 
habitants on  the  condition  that  he  should  put  out 
their  right  eyes.  They  asked  for  seven  days  in 
which  to  send  among  their  brethren  for  help. 
They  dispatched  messengers  to  Gibeah,  and,  prob- 
ably unaware  of  the  election  of  Saul,  stated  their 
case  to  tlie  people.  Returning  from  the  field,  Saul 
learned  the  tidings  from  Jabesh,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him.  Deeply  angered,  he 
hewed  in  pieces  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  sent  them 
through  all  Israel,  calling  the  people  to  rally  about 
him  for  the  defense  of  their  countrymen.  They 
came  together  at  Bezek  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  next  day  Saul  arranged 
the  army  into  three  divisions,  who  forced  their 
way  into  the  camp  of  the  foe  from  three  differ- 
ent sides,  and  routed  them  completely  (11:1- 
11).  (6)  Benewal  of  the  monirehj.  After  the 
victory  the  people  were  so  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
Saul  that  they  demanded  the  death  of  those  who 
had  spoken  against  him  as  king.  Saul  refused  to 
fi;rant  them  their  request,  saying,  **  There  shall  not 
a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day :  for  to-day  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel."  Samuel 
called  the  people  to  Gilgal,  where  the  election 
of  Saul  was  confirmed  (11:12-15).  (0)  Saol'i 
flrit  transgreiiioxi.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  Saul  set  to  work  systematically  to  deliver 
Israel  from  their  enemies.  He  gathered  three 
thousand  select  men  (the  beginning  of  a  standing 
army),  two  thousand  being  with  himself  and  the 
other  one  thousand  with  Jonathan.  Jonathan 
smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  in  Geba, 
which  became  the  signal  of  war,  Saul  summoning 
the  people  to  assemble  in  Gilgal.  The  Philistines 
gathered  a  great  army — thirty  thousand  chariots, 
six  thousand  horsemen,  and  foot  soldiers  as  the 
sand  by  the  seashore — and  encamped  in  Michmash. 
Saul  waited  seven  days  for  Samuel's  coming,  but 
as  he  did  not  come  the  people  began  to  disperse 
and  leave  Saul,  who  then  resolved  that  he  would 
offer  the  sacrifices  without  the  presence  of  the 
prophet.  Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  over  when 
Samuel  arrived  and  asked  Saul  what  he  had  done. 
Saul  pleaded  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  his  desire 
to  secure  the  favor  of  heaven ;  but  the  prophet 
rebuked  h*im,  and  told  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue,  i.  e.,  to  his  descendants 
(18:1-14).  (7)  Saul  deierted.  Saul  did  not  even 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  unreasonable  sacri- 
fice, viz.,  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  people. 
When  he  mustered  the  people  still  with  him  there 
were  only  six  hundred  men  (13:15).  The  Phi- 
listines overran  the  country,  and  the  Israelites 
eould  not  offer  a  successful  resistance,  for  they 


were  disarmed,  and  ^  there  was  no  smith  found 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philis- 
tines said.  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or 
spears"  (v.  19).  (8)  Saul's  oath.  Jonathan,  with 
a  few  faithful  followers,  made  an  assault  upon  the 
Philistine  garrison  at  Michmash,  which  resulted  in 
a  panic  in  the  camp,  so  that  they  slew  one  another. 
The  spies  of  Saul  at  Gibeah  saw  the  engagement, 
and  the  king  called  for  the  ark  and  high  priest  to 
consult  as  to  what  he  should  do.  The  tumult  in 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines  increasing,  he  rushed 
Ho  the  pursuit,  driving  the  foe  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-aven  as  far  as  Aijalon.  But  by  a  rash  de- 
nunciation he  (a)  impeded  his  success  (14: 
30),  (b)  involved  the  people  in  a  violation  of  the 
law  (vers.  32,  83),  and  {c)  unless  prevented  by  the 
people,  would  have  put  Jonathan  to  death  for 
tasting  innocently  of  food.  Saul  returned  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (14: 1-46).  (9)  Other 
wars.  By  this  victory  over  the  Philistines  Saul 
first  really  secured  the  regal  authority  over  the  Is- 
raelites. He  afterward  gained  victories  over  Moab, 
the  Ammonites,  £dom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the 
Philistines  again,  and  the  Amalekites  (14:47, 
48).  Mention  is  now  made  of  his  family  and  of 
his  commander  in  chief,  Abner  (vers.  49,  50^ 
B.  0.  1022.  (10)  Dlsobedienoe  and  rejeotion. 
Samuel,  by  divine  commission,  commanded  Saul, 
as  the  king  anointed  by  Jehovah  through  him,  to 
destroy  Amalek.  He  was  to  smite  and  ban  every- 
thing belonging  to  it,  man  and  beast  (16:3). 
Saul  mustered  the  people  at  Telaim,  two  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  men  of  Judah. 
**And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah 
until  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against 
Egypt."  But  he  disobeyed  the  divine  injunction 
by  taking  Agag,  the  king,  alive,  and  sparing  all 
the  best  of  the  cattle  and  all  that  was  valu- 
able, destroying  only  that  which  was  vile  and 
refuse.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  campaign  and 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives,  he  re- 
turned to  Gilgal.  Samuel,  informed  by  God  of 
the  king^s  disobedience,  went  to  Saul,  who  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  divine  com- 
mand ;  but  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the 
lowing  of  the  oxen  revealed  his  crime.  Saul 
pleaded  that  the  people  wished  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  in  Gilgal.  Samuel  then  reminded  the 
king  of  the  low  estate  from  which  God  had  brought 
him,  of  the  superiority  of  obedietice  to  sacrifice, 
and,  although  Saul  acknowledged  his  sin,  reiter- 
ated  the  sentence  of  rejection.  Aa  he  turned  to 
depart  Saul  seized  the  prophet's  mantel  with  such 
despairing  energy  that  it  was  rent,  whereupon 
Samuel  said  that  even  so  had  Jehovah  rent  his 
kingdom  from  him  and  given  it  to  another.  Sam- 
uel then  sent  for  Agag  and  hewed  him  in  pieces 
before  the  Lord,  and  departed  in  grief  from  Saul 
to  see  him  no  more  (ch.  1 5). 

II.  Saul^s  Decline  and  Oterthrow.  Saul  was 
not  immediately  deposed,  but  the  consequences 
of  his  rejection  were  speedilv  brought  to  lighL 
(1)  David's  introdnction  to  SaiU.  *'The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord  troubled  him."  When  his  attend- 
ants perceived  the  condition  of  the  king,  they  ad- 
vised him  to  have  the  evil  spirit  charmed  away  by 
music^  and  upon  Saul  consenting  they  recom- 
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mended  David,  who  was  still  residing  with  his 
father^  although  he  had  been  anointed  king  by  Sam- 
uel. David  was  sent  for,  and  played  upon  his  hurp. 
"So  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him'*(l  Sam.  16:14-23). 
(S)  Sanl'i  oonduct  to  Bavid.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Philistine  giant  (Goliath)  by  David,  and  his 
conduct  when  brought  before  Saul,  won  for  him 
the  love  of  Jonathan.  The  wisdom  of  his  subse- 
quent conduct  made  him  acceptable  to  the  men  of 
war  and  the  people,  and  secured  for  him  the 
praise  of  the  women  who  celebrated  the  overthrow 
of  the  Philistines.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  and 
rage  of  Saul,  who  commenced  a  series  of  murder- 
ous attempts  upon  the  life  of  David,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  rival.  He  twice  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand 
(18:10,  11;  19:10);  he  sent  him  on  dangerous 
military  expeditions  (18:13-17);  he  gave  him 
Michal,  his  daughter,  to  wife,  hoping  that  the 
dowry  demanded  (a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Phi- 
listines) would  endanger  David's  life  (18:22-27). 
He  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  effect  his  purpose  against  David, 
sending  men  even  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  whither 
David  bad  fled  (19:18,  sq.),  attempting,  as  the  text 
(20:33)  would  seem  to  indicate,  the  life  of  his  son 
Jonathan;  slaying  Ahimelech,  the  priest  (22:11- 
19),  under  pretense  of  his  being  a  partisan  of  Da- 
vid, and  eighty-five  other  priests  of  the  house  of 
Eli,  to  whom  nothing  could  be  imputed,  as  well  as 
the  whole  population  of  Nob.  This  crime  of  Saul 
put  David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot,  which 
Abiathar,  the  only  surviving  member  of  Eli's 
priestly  family,  brought  with  him,  and  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  obtain  divine  direction  in  his 
critical  affairs  (22:20,  23 ;  23:1,  2).  Having  com- 
pelled David  to  assume  the  position  of  an  outlaw, 
Saul  then  took  measures  to  apprehend  and  destroy 
him  (23:9,  sq.),  and,  although  spared  by  David 
when  in  the  lattcr's  power  at  En-gedi  (ch.  24), 
took  Michal  and  gave  her  to  Phalti  for  wife  (25: 
44).  After  David  had  again  shown  his  respect 
for  the  Lord's  anointed  by  sparing  the  king  while 
asleep  in  his  camp  upon  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  Saul 
acknowledged  his  fault  and  said  to  David,  "  Blessed 
be  thou,  my  son  David :  thou  shalt  both  do  great 
things,  and  also  shalt  still  prevail.*'  And  he  fol- 
lowed after  David  no  more  (ch.  26).  (8)  Saul  with 
the  witoh  at  Sndor.  Another  invasion  of  Israel 
by  the  Philistines  drove  King  Saul  to  despair,  so 
that,  in  utter  helplessness,  he  had  recourse  to  un- 
godly means  of  inquiring  into  the  future.  He  had 
*'  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land  "  (28:3).  But  now  Samuel 
was  dead,  and,  receiving  no  oracle  from  God, 
Saul,  desperate  and  infatuated,  commanded  his 
servants  (v.  7)  to  seek  for  a  woman  that  had  a 
familiar  spirit.  They  directed  him  to  the  woman 
of  En-dor.  Assured  by  Saul  that  no  evil  should 
happen  her,  she  asked,  **  Whom  shall  I  bring  up 
unto  thee?"  And  he  said,  "Bring  me  up  Sam- 
uel." The  woman  began  her  conjuring  arts,  and 
"when  she  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  aloud,  'Why 
hast  thou  deceived  me?  for  thou  art  Saul."  The 
king  quieted  her  fear,  and  then  asked  her  what 
she  had  seen.  From  her  description  Saul  imme- 
diately recognized  Samuel.    Then  followed  a  con- 


versation  in  which  Saul  tells  of  his  deep  distress 
because  of  the  Philistines,  and  Samuel  replies  that 
Jehovah  had  torn  the  kingdom  out  of  his  hand 
and  given  it  to  David,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
him  in  sparing  the  Amalekites.  He  foretold  his 
defeat  by  the  Philistines,,  and  added  that  on  the 
morrow  Saul  and  his  sons  should  be  with  him 
among  the  dead.  Saul  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth, 
faint  with  terror  and  exhaustion,  for  he  had  fasted 
all  the  day  and  night.  Urged  by  the  woman  and 
his  servants,  he  partook  of  food  and  returned  to 
his  camp  (28:7-25).  (4)  Death  and  bnrial.  The 
two  armies  arrayed  against  each  other  soon  came 
to  an  engagement  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (29:1); 
but  the  Israelites,  being  obliged  to  yield,  fl^  up 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  were  pursued  and 
slain  there  (31:1).  The  hottest  pursuit  was  made 
after  Saul  and  those  who  kept  around  him.  His 
three  sons,  Jonathan,  Abinadab,  and  Melchi-shua, 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 
He  begged  his  armor-bearer  to  slay  him,  that  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised. 
On  his  refusal  Saul  fell  upon  his  own  sword  and 
died.  The  day  following,  when  the  Philistines 
stripped  the  dead,  they  found  Saul  and  his  three 
sons,  and,  having  cut  off  their  heads,  sent  them 


Saurs  Last  Battle. 

as  trophies  into  their  own  land.  They  also  fas. 
tened  their  bodies  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan ;  but 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilend  came,  took  down  the 
bodies,  burned  them,  and  buried  them  under  a 
tree  in  Jabesh  (ch.  31),  B.  C.  about  1000.  The 
news  of  SauPs  death  was  speedily  brought  to  Da- 
vid at  Ziklag,  who  mourned  deeply  because  there- 
of, and  slew  the  Amalekite  who  claimed  to  have 
killed  the  king  (2  Sam.  1:1,  sq.)  Besides  the  chil- 
dren  already  mentioned  Saul  left  another  pop, 
Ish-bosheth,  who  was  shortly  afterward  proclaimed 
king  by  Abner,  and  two  sons,  Armoni  and  Me- 
phibosheth,  by  his  concubine  Rizpah  (21:8). 
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SAUL 

Character.  There  is  not  in  sacred  history 
a  character  more  melancholy  to  contemplate  than 
that  of  Saul.  He  was  naturally  humble  and  mod- 
est, though  of  strong  passions.  His  natural  rash- 
ness was  controlled  neither  by  a  powerful  under- 
standing  nor  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  the 
obligations  of  duty  and  ties  of  gratitude,  always 
felt  by  liim  too  slightly,  were  totally  disregarded 
when  ambition,  envy,  and  jealousy  had  taken  pos- 
session  of  his  mind.  He  seems  never  to  have  ac- 
cepted God  unconditionally  and  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly, but,  as  the  names  of  his  children  would 
indicate,  wavered  between  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  old  heathenish  superstition.  Now  he  would  be 
under  the  influence  of  prophetic  inspiration,  again 
the  slave  of  his  common  pursuits ;  at  one  time 
pleading  with  the  prophet  to  reveal  to  him  the 
will  of  Jehovah,  at  another  disobeying  his  com- 
mands ;  now  driving  out  of  the  land  all  having 
familiar  spirits,  only  to  consult  afterward  the 
witch  of  £n-dor.  In  him,  also,  is  seen  that  moral 
anomaly  or  contradiction,  which  would  be  incred- 
ible did  we  not  so  often  witness  it,  of  an  individ- 
ual pursuing  habitually  a  course  which  his  better 
nature  pronounces  not  only  sinful  but  insane 
(1  Sam.  24:16-22). 

Note.— <1)  Armies^  numbers,  etc.  (1  Sam.  11:8).  Saul 
mustered  at  Bezek  tbree  bundred  thousand  men  of  Is- 
rael and  thirty  thousand  of  Judab.  These  numbers  will 
not  appear  so  lar^e  If  we  bear  In  mind  that  the  allusion 
is  not  to  a  regular  army,  but  that  Saul  had  summoned 
all  the  people  to  a  general  levy.  In  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  children  of  Judab  and  the  children 
of  Israel  we  may  already  discern  a  trace  of  that  separa- 
tion of  Judab  from  the  rest  of  tbe  tribes  which  even- 
tually led  to  a  formal  secession  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  latter. 
In  1  Sam.  13:5  we  meet  an  Instance  of  manifest  error  in 
tbe  text  Thirty  thousand  war  chariots  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  six  thousand  horaemen,  not  only  because  tbe 
number  of  cbarlots  is  Invariably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  horsemen  (comp.  2  Sam.  10:18;  1  Kings  10:26;  2Cbron. 
12:3),  but  also  because  such  a  number  of  chariots  is  never 
met  with  In  sacred  or  profane  history.  Tbe  number 
should  be  tbree  thousand  or  one  thousand,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  origin  of  the  number  thirty  must  be  at- 
tributed to  tbe  fact  that  the  b  (Hebrew  numeral  for 
thirty)  of  the  word  bN*Jip^,  Israel,  was  written  twice, 
and  consequently  the  second  b  was  taken  for  the  nu- 
meral thirty  (Keil).  (2)  Sacrifice  at  OUgaL  The  pun- 
ishment of  Saul  for  offering  sacriflce  appears  a  severe 
one,  but  we  must  remember  that  Samuel  had  instructed 
Saul,  as  a  dli-ect  command  from  Jehovah,  to  await  bis 
arrival.  Saul  should  not  have  doubted  that  God  would 
bavesent  his  prophet  at  tbe  right  time,  and  should  have 
regarded  any  delay  as  a  test  of  his  faith.  His  conduct 
showed  clearly  enough  that  be  thought  he  could  make 
war  without  the  counsel  or  assistance  of  God.  (3)  Dc 
gtruction  of  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  15:8).  They  who  rep- 
resent this  sentence  as  unworihy  of  God  should  ask  on 
what  principle  the  execution  of  a  criminal  under  human 
governments  can  be  defended.  If  men  Judge  that  the 
welfare  of  society  demands  the  destruction  of  one  of 
their  fellows,  surely  God,  who  can  better  Judge  what 
tbe  interests  of  bis  government  require,  and  has  a  more 
perfect  rigbt  to  dispose  of  men's  lives,  may  cut  off  by 
the  sword  whom,  without  any  imputation  of  injustice, 
be  might  destroy  by  disease  or  famine  ( Kltto).  (4)  SauVs 
evil  spirit.  The  **evil  spirit  from  the  Lord,**  which 
came  into  Saul  in  the  place  of  the  **•  Spirit  of  the  Lord,*' 
was  not  merely  an  inward  feeling  of  depression  at  the 
rejection  announced  to  him,  which  grew  into  melan- 
choly and  occasionally  broke  out  In  passing  fits  of  In- 
sanity, but  a  higher  evil  power  which  took  possession  of 
him,  and  not  only  deprived  him  of  bis  peace  of  mind, 
but  stirred  up  the  feelings.  Ideas,  imagination,  and 
thoughts  of  bis  soul  to  such  an  extent  that  at  times  it 
drove  him  even  to  madness.  This  demon  is  ca1l**d  '*  an 
evil  spirit  [oomingl  from  the  Lord,**  because  Jehovah 
liad  sent  it  aa  a  punishment  (Keil).   (5)  Saul  and  the 


SAVOR 

witetu  This  incident  introduces  tbe  whole  subject  of 
witchcraft,  and  cannot  t>e  discussed  here.  Tbenr  are 
many  explanatious  of  this  story  offered,  some  of  which 
we  shall  briefly  mention.  Keil  (Com.)  suggests  that 
she  was  not  able  to  conjure  up  departed  spirits,  or, 
if  so,  that  the  appearance  of  Samuel  differed  essentially 
from  every tbiug  that  she  had  effected  or  experienced 
before ;  that  her  recognition  of  Saul  after  Samuel  ap- 
peared may  be  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that  she 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  clairvoyance.  Some  consider 
the  whole  affair  gotten  up  by  Saul's  attendants,  some 
one  of  them  personating  Samuel.  *"  Others  have  given 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  story,  and  have  main- 
tained that  Samuel  really  appeared  to  Saul.  Others 
have  given  another  interpretation,  viz.,  that  the  whole 
account  is  the  narrative  of  a  miracle,  a  divine  repre* 
sentatinn  or  impretssion  partiy  upon  tbe  senses  of  Saul 
and  partly  upon  those  of  the  woman  **  (Kitto). 

3.  The  Hebrew  Name  of  the  Apostle 
PanL  Why  he  changed  his  name  is  not  men- 
tionedi  but  perhaps  the  most  probable  reason  was 
**  that  the  name  Paul  was  given  to  the  apostle  aa 
a  memorial  of  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus, 
effected  by  him  "  (Meyer,  Com.^  Acts  18:7). 

SAVIOUR,  a  term  applied  in  Scripture,  in 
its  highest  sense,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner  to  human  deliverers. 

L  Names.  In  the  Old  Testament  Saviour  is 
usually  some  derivative  of  the  verb  5^J,  yaw-sliah', 
to  save.  Beyond  this  ordinary  sense,  this  term 
expresses  assistance  and  protection  of  every  kind 
— assistance  aggressively,  **  to  fight  for  you  against 
your  enemies,  to  save  you  "  (DeuL  20:4) ;  of  pro* 
teclion  against  attack,  "Salvation  will  God  ap- 
point  for  walls  and  bulwarks'*  (Isa.  26:1);  of  vie- 
tory^  "The  Lord  preserved  David"  (i.  e.,  gave 
him  victory,  2  Sam,  8:6);  of  prosperity^  "Thou 
Shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation'^  (Isa.  60:18).  No 
better  instance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced 
than  the  exclamation  "Hosannahl**  meaning  "save, 
I  beseech  thee,*'  which  was  uttered  as  a  prayer 
for  God's  blessing  on  any  joyous  occasion  (Psa. 
118:26). 

The  Greek  representative  of  the  above  is  auHjp^ 
so-tare^.  The  LXX  has  «o^ar^  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "  salvation ; "  and  thus  the  word  "  Saviour  " 
was  more  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament  hi  our  Lord's  age  than  to  us. 

2.  Person.  The  title  **  Saviour  "  is  applied  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  22:3 ;  Psa. 
106:21;  Isa.  43:3,  11;  46:16,  21;  49:26;  60:16; 
63:8;  Jer.  14:8).  The  judges  were  called  "saviours," 
as  having  rescued  their  country  from  oppressors 
(Judg.  8:9,  16,  A.  V.  "deliverer").  Jeroboam  II 
is  styled  a  saviour  in  delivering  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  13:6).  See  Atonement;  Re- 
DEEMER ;  Salvation. 

SAVOE,  SAVOES(Heb.ri"'n  ra/-akh,odcr\ 
a  term  used  in  the  Old  Testament  almost  entirely 
to  denote  the  pleasing  effect  upon  Jehovah  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  him  by  the  Jews  (Exod.  29:18; 
Lev.  1:9,  18, 17,  etc.).  In  Joel  2:20,  "And  his  ill 
savor  shall  come  up,"  we  have  a  rendering  of  Heb. 
njn$j  tsakh^n^w'y  putrefaction, 

Fignurative.  In  the  sense  of  to  ^  minded 
(Gr.  i^pavku^fronreh'^,  to  thtnk^feeH^  Matt.  16:28; 
Mark  8:33) ;  of  taste  or  flavor^  as  of  salt  which  has 
lost  its  savor  (Matt.  6:13;  Luke  14:34),  the  ren- 
dering of  Gr.  fuipaiwj^  mo-rah'ee-no.  to  make  fiat 
or  tasteless;  in  2  Cor.  2:14,  16  (Gr.  6<7/xi^,  os-ma/X 
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**  the  knowledge  of  God  is  symbolized  as  an  odor 
which  God  everywhere  makes  manifest  through 
the  apostolic  working,  inasmuch  as  he  by  that 
means  brings  it  to  pass  that  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  everywhere  exhibits  and  communicates  its 
nature  and  its  eflScacy "  (Meyer,  Com.y  in  loc.). 
Acceptableness  to  God  of  the  apostolic  working  is 
symlK)lized  by  "sweet  savor"  (v.  16,  Gr,  evudia^ 
yoo-o-deef-ah,  frayrancey  comp.  Eph.  5:2).  See 
Glossart. 

SAVORY  MEAT  (Heb.  D???^,  mal-am,',  deli- 
eaey,  "  dainties,"  Prov.  23:3,  "  dainty  meats,"  v.  6), 
a  term  applied  to  the  food  prepared  for  Isaac 
(Gen.  27;8,  9,  etc.).  It  was  probably  so  called 
from  being  cooked  with  different  sorts  of  vegeta- 
bles, being  made  specially  toothsome. 

SAW  (Heb.  n^?'?,  meg-ay-raw\  2  Sam.  12:31 ; 
1  Kings  7:9 ;  1  Chron.  20:8 ;  ^T^5,  TnaS'9ore\  Isa. 
10:15).  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St  Jerome 
has  been  thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws.  As 
is  the  case  in  modem  oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  toward  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it,  like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases, 
bronze  blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles 
by  leathern  thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the 
British  Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them 
like  our  knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has 
been  found  at  NimrOd.  No  evidence  exists  of  the 
use  of  the  saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor 
without  the  double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely 
that  this  should  be  the  case ;  but  we  read  of  sawn 
stones  used  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  7:9).  The  ex- 
pression, '*  put  them  under  saws"  (2  Sam.  12:81), 
has  been  understood  to  mean  hard  labor  (see 
margin),  but  **cut  them  with  saws"  (1  Chron. 
20:3)  can  hardly  be  other  than  torture. 

SCAB.    See  Diseases. 

SCABBARD  (Heb.  ^n,  tah'-ar,  Jer.  47:6), 
elsewhere  "sheath."    See  Sword. 

SCAFFOLD  (Heb.  ^T»?,  kee-yore^,  2  Chron. 
6:13),  a  platform  built  by  Solomon  for  the  dedi- 
catory  services  of  the  temple,  upon  which  he  stood 
to  pray 

SCALE.  1.  (Heb.  r^P.^p,  ka»-keh'^e(h): 
(a)  Of  fishes  (Lev.  11:9,  10,  12;  Dent.  14:9,  10; 
Ezek.  29:4) ;  (b)  Of  the  laminae  of  a  coat  of  mail 
(1  Sam.  17:5);  similarly  the  Gr.  ^f7r/c,  lep-it'^  a 
fiake^  Incrustation  from  the  eyes  (Acts  9:18). 

2.  (Heb.  D^a^Q  ""p."^^,  appee-kay'  maw-gln- 
neem\  ttrong  ones  of  shield*^  Job  4 1 : 1 5),  of  the  scaly 
armor  of  the  **  leviathan,"  i.  e.,  crocodile. 

3.  Of  Wan<?«  (Heb.  Cbs.  peh'des,  Isa.  40:12), 
or  rather  a  steelyard.    See  Balances. 

4.  (Heb.  5^??,  aw-law'y  to  scale  the  walls  of  a 
city,  Prov.  21:22.) 

SCALL.    See  Diseases. 

SCALP  (Heb.  "I'PII?,  kod-kode',  the  crown  of 
the  head,  Psa.  68:21,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  so 
called  from  the  parting  of  the  head  at  that  spot 

SCAPEGOAT.  SeeAzAZEL;  Festiyals;  Day 
or  Atonxkuit. 


SCAECE.    See  Glossart. 

SCABLET.    See  Colors. 

SCENT.  1.  (Heb.  n-"!,  raZ-akh,  odor\  that 
which  anything  exhaled,  as  by  water  (Job  14:9),  or 
by  wine  (Jer.  48:11).  In  the  latter  passage  Moab 
is  likened  to  wine,  which  has  never  been  poured 
out  or  drawn,  and  hence  preserved  it§  original 
taste  and  flavor. 

2.  (Heb.  ^STf  xa/-ker,  memetUo^  Hos.  14:7), 
where  it  is  said  figuratively  of  those  who  sit  under 
the  shadow  of  Israel,  that  they  shall  **  grow  as  the 
vine,  the  scerU  (remembrance,  i.  e.,  renown)  as  the 
wine  of  Lebanon.*' 

SCEPTER  (Heb.  ^^tj,  shay-bee;  and  its  de- 
rivative C3"'?*Tp,  shar-beefy  rod;  Gr.  }>dpdo^y  hrab^* 
doSy  Heb.  1:8).  There  is  no  description  given  in 
the  Scriptures  of  scepters,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
know  therefrom  anything  as  to  form.  The  seep- 
ter  of  the  Persian  monarch  is  described  as^'golden," 
i.  e.,  probably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  4:11).  A 
carved  ivory  staff  discovered  at  Nimrdd  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  scepter.  We  know  that  in 
some  cases  the  scepter  was  a  strong  rod  (Ezek. 
19:1 1, 14),  about  the  height  of  a  man,  which  ancient 
kings  and  chiefs  bore  as  insignia  of  honor.  It  is 
thought  that  it  originated  in  the  shepherd's  staff, 
since  the  first  kings  were  mostly  nomad '  princes 
(Lev.  27:32;  Mic.  7:14).  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii,  8) 
informs  us  that  the  scepter  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
bore  the  shape  of  a  plow ;  of  Osiris  was  a  flail  and 
crook ;  while  that  of  the  queens,  besides  the  crown, 
was  two  loose  feathers  on  the  head. 

Fignurative.  The  allusions  to  it  are  all  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  and  describe  it  simply  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power  (Gen.  49:10; 
Num.  24:17 ;  Psa.  46:6 ;  Isa.  14:5 ;  Amos  1:6 ;  Zech. 
10:11).  The  use  of  the  staff  as  a  symbol  of  au- 
thority was  not  confined  to  kings ;  it  might  be  used 
by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in  Judg.  6:14,  where 
for  "  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we  should 
read  **  scepter  of  the  leader." 

SCE'VA  (Gr.  2/tevdf,  skyoo-aa',  left-handed),  a 
Jew  of  Ephesus,  described  as  a  "  high  priest " 
(Acts  19:14-16),  either  as  having  exercised  the 
oflSce  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  sons  attempted  to 
exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  inflicted  by  the 
demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied  in  the  term 
afjuporipuVy  bothy  the  true  reading  in  v.  16). 

SCHISM.    See  Heresy,  2. 

SCHOOL  (Gr.  axo^,  skhoUy',  Acts  19:9),  a 
place  where  there  is  leisurCy  a  place  of  tuition. 
See  Tyrannus. 

SCHOOLMASTER  (Gr.  Traidayuyd^y  pahee- 
dag-o-gos^y  a  guide  and  guardian  for  boys.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  name  was  applied  to 
trustworthy  slaves,  who  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supervising  the  life  and  morals  of  boys  of 
the  better  class.  The  name  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  severity  (as  of  a  stem  censor  and  enforcer 
of  morals)  in  1  Cor.  4:15,  where  the  father  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tutor  as  one  whose  discipline 
is  usually  milder.  In  Gal  8:24,  sq.,  the  Mosaic 
law  is  likened  to  a  tutor  because  it  arouses  the 
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consciousness  of  sin,  and  is  called  naidayuydq 
(A.  V.  '*  schoolmaster  unto  Christ  "X  >•  ®«i  prepar- 
ing the  soul  for  Christ,  because  those  who  hare 
leurued  by  experience  with  the  law  that  they  are 
not  and  cannot  be  commended  to  God  by  their 
works,  welcome  the  more  eagerly  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation offered  them  through  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (Grimm,  Gr,-Eng, 

Lez.y  8.  v.).         

SCHOOLS,  HEBREW.  1.  Elementary. 
We  have  no  account  of  education  specifically  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses.  This  much  is  ceruin 
that  the  mother  looked  to  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  earliest  years  (Prov.  81:1 ;  2  Tim. 
8:15),  while  the  boys  were  tniined  by  their  fathers, 
or  in  well-to-do  families  by  tutors  (Num.  11:12; 
Isa.  49:28).  This  instruction  was  chiefly  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  especially  in  the  law.  That 
reading  and  writing  must  have  formed  part  of 
education  from  the  very  settlement  of  Palestine 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  write  the  precepts  of  the  law  upon 
the  doorposts  and  gates  of  their  houses  (Deut.  6:9 ; 
11:20);  and  upon  their  passage  over  Jordan,  to 
write  the  law  upon  great  stones  (27:2-8),  so  as  to 
be  easily  read  by  every  Israelite.  These  admoni- 
tions unquestionably  presuppose  that  the  people 
could  read  plain  writing  (q.  v.).  Arithmetic  must 
have  been  taught,  as  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
months*,  the  festivals,  etc.,  were  not  designated  by 
proper  names,  but  by  numerals.  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  which  occurs  or  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  upon  the  understanding  of 
which  depended  the  understanding  of  the  J^crip- 
turcs,  must  have  to  some  extent  formed  a  part  of 
the  strictly  religious  Jewish  education.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  of  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  or  of  the  people  in  pre-exilic  times.  Only 
in  a  sinjjle  instance  (2  Chron.  17:7-9)  have  we  any 
information  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  way  the 
priests  fulfilled  their  calling  to  teach  the  people 
all  the  ordinances  which  God  gave  by  Moses  (Lev. 
10:11).  While  there  were  no  national  or  elemen- 
tary schools  !jefore  the  exile,  there  were  cases  in 
which  professional  teachers  were  resorted  to — 
when  the  position  or  ofiicial  duties  of  the  parent 
rendered  his  teaching  impossible;  when  the 
parents  were  incapacitated,  or  the  child's  attain- 
ments surpassed  the  parent's  abilities ;  or  the  son 
was  preparing  himself  for  a  different  vocation 
from  that  of  his  father.  In  pottexilio  times. 
We  possess  minute  information  of  the  schools 
after  the  captivity  and  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
regular  instruction  of  the  child  began  with  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year,  when  every  child  was  sent  to 
school.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Gamalia,  the  introduction  of  schools  in  every  town, 
and  the  compulsory  education  in  them  of  all  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  six.  ...  It  was  even 
deemed  unlawful  to  live  in  a  place  where  there 
was  no  school.  Such  a  city  deserved  to  be  either 
destroyed  or  excommunicated.  Joshua  arranged 
that  in  every  province  and  in  every  town  school- 
masters be  appointed,  who  should  take  charge  of 
all  boys  fiom  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  A  school 
or  teacher  was  requii-ed  for  every  twenty-five 
children.  When  there  were  only  forty  children 
in  a  community,  they  were  allowed  to  have  one 


master  and  an  assistaIl^  The  fatiier  himself,  as 
A  rule,  saw  to  it  that  (he  child  should  be  in  the 
class  at  the  proper  time.  Couvm  of  ttudt/. — "The 
grand  object  of  the  teacher  was  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  training.  To  keep  children  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  vicious ;  to  suppress  all  feel- 
ings of  bitterness,  even  though  wrong  had  been 
done  to  one's  parents ;  to  punish  all  real  wrong- 
doing ;  not  to  prefer  one  child  to  another ;  rather 
to  show  sin  in  its  repulsiveness  than  to  predict 
what  punishment  would  follow,  either  in  this  or 
the  next  world,  so  as  not  to  *  discourage'  the  child 
— such  are  some  of  the  rules  laid  down  "  (Eder- 
sheim.  Sketches  of  Jewish  Li/fy  pp.  185,  186).  The 
teacher  was  to  strictly  fulfill  all  promises  made  to 
the  child,  to  avoid  bringing  up  disagreeable  or 
indelicate  thoughts,  be  patient,  punish  without 
excessive  severity — with  a  strap,  but  never  with  a 
rod.  At  ten  the  child  began  to  study  the  Mishna ; 
at  fifteen  he  must  be  ready  for  the  Talmud.  In 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  the  pupil  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  Leviticus  to  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch, 
thence  to  the  Prophets,  and  lastly  to  the  Hagi- 
ographa.  Instruction  was  imparted  in  questions 
and  answers,  or  in  a  catechetical  form.  After 
the  master  had  delivered  his  dicta  or  theme,  the 
pupils  asked  questions  (Luke  2:46),  which  he  fre- 
quently answered  by  parables  orcounter  questions 
(Matt  16:18,  etc.;  22:17-22;  Luke  10:26,  etc.). 
Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject  by 
asking  a  question,  the  replies  of  the  pupils  con- 
stituting the  discussion,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  master  pointing  out  the  most  appropriate 
answer.  This  mode  of  instniction  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  questions  put  by  our  Saviour  to 
his  disciples  (Mark  8:27-80^. 

2.  Theological  Schools.  The  schools  of  the 
prophets  (q.  v.^  called  into  life  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
10:5;  19:20),  and  more  firmly  organized  under 
illijah  and  Elisha  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
(2  Kings  2:8,  6;  4:38;  6:1),  were  not  theological 
schools.  Not  till  after  the  exile,  when  prophecy 
began  to  fail,  did  the  study  of  the  law  become  a 
matter  of  scholastic  learning ;  and  the  priest  Ezra 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  set  his  heart  to  search 
and  do  the  law  of  Jehovah,  and  to  teach  ordinances 
and  jitdffments  in  Israel  (Ezra  7:10).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses  " 
(7:6;  comp.  vers.  12,  21);  he  must  have  made  the 
study  of  the  law  his  chief  business.  From  Ezra 
onward  notable  scribes  or  lawyers  are  mentioned, 
who  not  only  applied  themselves  to  the  faithful 
observing  and  handing  down  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  of  the  Scriptures,  but  made  the  contents 
of  Scripture  their  special  study,  especially  apply- 
ing  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
but  also  gave  decisions  in  doubtful  cases  (Matt. 
2:4;  Luke  2:46).  Thus  a  complete  system  of 
casuistry,  founded  on  the  law,  was  gradually 
formed  for  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  was 
orally  transmitted  by  the  scribes  (q.  v.)  and  their 
associates ;  and  as  the  tradition  of  the  elders  (Mark 
7:6)  was  ranked  on  an  equality  with,  and  eventually 
above,  the  written  law  of  Moses.  On  the  institu- 
tion of  these  schools  we  lack  more  exact  informa- 
tion for  the  period  from  the  exile  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state.  Students  seeking  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  law  turned  to  eminent  scribes 
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for  instructioD.  This  was  given  by  the  teachers, 
partly  at  their  homes,  partly  in  the  synagogues, 
partly  in  the  porticoes  of  the  temple,  in  the  form 
of  conversations  or  disputations.  Instruction  was 
gratuitous,  the  scribes  earning  their  livelihood  by 
following  a  trade,  unle-^s  having  means  of  their 
own  or  acquired  by  marriage.  The  teachers  sat 
while  instructing,  the  scholars  at  first  standing, 
but  afterward  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers 
(AcU  22:8). 

3.  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  From  i  Sam. 
19:20  we  learn  that  there  was  a  company  of  proph- 
ets  at  Ramah,  under  the  superintendency  of  Sam- 
uel, whose  members  hved  in  a  common  building. 
The  origin  and  history  of  these  schools  are  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  Samuel.  We  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  there  were  other  such  unions  besides 
the  one  at  Ramah,  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  one  at  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  10:5,  10).  The  next 
mention  of  them  is  in  the  times  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  as  **sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  20: 
35),  living  in  considerable  numbers  at  Gilgal,  Beth- 
el, and  Jericho  (see  2  Kings  4:38 ;  2:3,  5,  7,  15 ; 
4:1 ;  9:1).  About  one  hundred  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets sat  down  before  Elisha  at  meals,  in  Gilgal 
(2  Kings  4:38,  42,  43).  The  immber  at  Jericho 
may  have  been  as  great,  for  fifty  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  went  with  Elijah  and  Elisha  to  the 
Jordan  (com p.  2:7  with  vers.  16,  17).  From  these 
passages  we  feel  warranted  in  the  belief  that  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  lived  in  a  common  house  (see 
also  6:1).  Those  who  were  married  most  likely 
lived  in  their  own  houses  (4:1).  We  must  not 
conclude,  from  their  living  together  and  per- 
forming certain  duties  in  common,*  .that  these 
prophets  were  an  Old  Testament  order  of  monks. 
The  prophets  did  not  wish  to  withdraw  from  act- 
ive life  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  contem- 
plative life  of  holiness,  but  their  unions  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  mental  and  spiritual 
training,  that  they  might  exert  a  more  powerful 
influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  The  name 
"schools  of  the  prophets"  expresses  most  fully 
the  character  of  these  unions ;  only  we  must  not 
think  of  them  as  merely  educational  institutions, 
in  which  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  received  in- 
struction in  prophesying  or  in  theological  stud- 
ies. 

**  Prophesying  could  neither  be  taught  nor  com- 
municated by  instruction,  but  was  a  gift  of  God 
which  he  commutiicated  to  whomsoever  he  would. 
But  the  communication  of  this  divine  gift  was  by 
no  means  an  arbitrary  thing,  but  presupposed 
such  a  mental  and  spiritual  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  as  fitted  him  to  receive  it ; 
while  the  exercise  of  the  gift  required  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  law  and  the  earlier  revela- 
tions of  God,  which  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
were  well  adapted  to  promote.  It  is  therefore 
justly  and  generally  assumed  that  the  study  of 
the  law  and  of  the  history  of  the  divine  guidance 
of  Israel  formed  a  leading  feature  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  pupils  of  the  prophets,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry  and  music 
and  united  exercises  for  the  promotion  of  the 
prophetic  inspiration"  (K.  and  D.,  Com,^  1  Sam. 
19:18-24).    Thus  we  find  that  from  the  time  of 


Samuel  the  writing  of  sacred  history  formed  an 
essential  paH  of  the  prophet's  labor. 

The  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and  poetry  may 
be  inferred  partly  from  the  fact  that,  according  to 
1  Slim.  10:5,  musicians  walked  in  front  of  the 
prophesying  prophets,  playing  as  they  went  along, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  sacred  music  not 
only  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  David,  who 
stood  in  close  relation  to  the  association  of  proph- 
ets at  Ramah,  but  was  also  raised  by  him  into 
an  integral  part  of  public  worship.  Music  was  by 
no  means  cultivated  merely  that  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  might  employ  it  in  connection  with  their 
discourses,  but  also  as  a  means  of  awakening  holy 
susceptibilities  and  emotions  in  the  soul,  of  lifting 
up  the  spirit  to  God,  and  so  preparing  it  for  the 
reception  of  divine  revelations  (see  2  Kings  8:15). 
Occasion  of  forming  such  schools  is  to  be  found 
in  the  decline  of  the  priesthood  under  Eli  and  his 
sons,  and  the  utter  absence  of  the  sanctuary  in 
the  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  thus  furnishing 
the  faithful  with  places  and  means  of  edification ; 
and  in  the  advantages  which  would  naturally  arise 
from  association,  in  bringing  the  young  men  under 
the  influence  of  their  elders,  who  were  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  unit- 
ing them  with  their  spiritual  fathers  in  fighting 
for  the  honor  of  Jehovah. 

SdEHCE  (Heb.  Sr^a,  mad-daw^,  Dan.  1:4 ;  Gr. 
yioff/f,  ffno'-sisj  1  Tim.  6:20).  In  these  two  pas- 
sages the  terms  are  rendered  **  science,"  but  else- 
where knowledge.  In  the  passage,  Dan.  1:4,  the 
expression  **  cunning  in  knowledge  "  may  well  be 
rendered  "skillful  in  understanding  or  knowU 
edge."  The  Greek  term  is  used  about  thirty  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  except  in  the  above 
passage  is  rendered  ''  knowledge."  It  should  be 
so  rendered  here,  and  the  passage  would  read 
"  oppositions  (or  contradictions)  of  falsely  named 
knowledge,"  i.  e.,  the  higher  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian and  divine  things  which  false  teachers  boast  of. 

SCOFF  (Heb.  Ob];,  kaw-Uu',  to  duiparage,  Hab. 
1:10),  to  ridicule,  make  light  of,  as  a  fortification, 
enemy. 

SCOFFEB  (Gr.  ifiiraucr^c,  emjhcJieek-tacef)^  one 
who  triJUs^  and  so  derides  (2  Pet.  3:3). 

SCORN,  SCOBNEB.  1.  In  Esth.  3:6  (comp. 
Job  12:4)  it  is  recorded  of  Haman  that  *'  he  thought 
scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone,"  the  ren- 
dering of  Heb.  nT3j  baw-zaw\  to  tread  underfoot^ 
to  despise^  and  so  rendered  in  Esth.  1:17;  Pro  v. 
19:16;  Psa.  78:20;  Isa.  53:3). 

2.  Loots  (Heb.  Y^^  to  make  moutluty  deride). 
In  this  sense  a  scorner  is  a  frivolous  and  impu- 
dent person,  who  sets  at  naught  and  scofTs  at  the 
most  sacred  precepts  and  duties  of  religion,  piety, 
and  morals  (Psa.  1:1 ;  Prov.9:7,  8;  13:1 ;  14:6;  16: 
12;  19:25;  22:10;  24:9;  Isa.  29:20,  etc.). 

3.  8aw-khnk'  (Heb.  pnb,  to  laugh,  to  deride) : 
of  the  wild  ass  having  contempt  for  civilization 
(Job  39:7) ;  of  the  ostrich,  in  her  swiftness,  despis- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  horse  (Job  39:18). 

4.  KatO'las'  (Heb.  ^%  to  despise,  to  refuse). 
Spoken  of  Jerusalem  refusing  payment  for  her 
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adulteries,  as  would  an  ordinary  prostitute  (Ezek. 
16:31). 

5.  Lah'ag  (Heb.  ^jb,  to  aiammer^  imitate  In 
derision).  "Scorning"  (Job  84:7)  is  blasphemy^ 
and  *So  drink  scorn  like  water"  is  to  give  one- 
self up  to  mockery  with  delight,  and  to  tind  satis- 
faction in  it  (comp.  15: 16).  It  is  used  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  godly  by  their  enemies  (Psa. 
44:13;  79:4;  128:4). 

6.  Kat-agd-ahf 'O  (Gr.  Karaytk^d)^  to  laugh 
dovm^  to  deride  (Matt.  9:24;  Mark  6:40;  Luke  8: 
68). 

SCOBPION,  an  instrument  of  scourging,  a 
whip  with  barbed  points  like  the  point  of  a  scor- 
plonks  sting.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Fig^nrative.  This  instrument  was  used  fig- 
uratively by  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judea,  to  repre- 
sent the  harsher  measures  with  which  he  would 
deal  with  the  people  than  had  his  father  (1  Kings 
12:11).    See  Scourge. 

SCOURGE.  Hebrew  generally,  t2VD,  thoot,  to 
whip  ;  noun  tairf,  s/iote^  a  whip  (Job  9:23 ;  Isa.  10: 
26;  28:16,  18);  r^'l'pa,  bik-ko'-reth,  properly  to 
examine  (Lev.  19:20) ;  Gr.  fiaartydo^  mas-tig-d'-o^  to 
/©^(Malt.  10:17;  20:19;  23:34;  Luke  18:83;  John 
19:1 ;  Acts  22:24) ;  (ftpayeUdo,  jfrag-elld'-o,  to  lash, 
as  a  public  punishment  (Matt.  27:26 ;  Mark  16:16), 
and  its  derivative,  a  whip  (John  2:15).  A  com- 
mon punishment  in  the  East.  The  instrument  of 
punishment  in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  mod- 
em times  generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the 
stick,  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado. 
Under  the  Roman  method  the  culprit  was  stripped, 
stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on  a  frame,  and 
beaten  with  rods.  The  punishment  of  scourging 
was  prescribed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  be- 
trothed bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity  (Lev.  19: 
20),  and  in  the  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons,  as 
appears  from  tho  expression  "  they  shall  not  be 
put  to  death."  In  case  a  man  was  sentenced  to 
stripes  the  judge  was  to  confine  the  number  to 
forty,  i.  e.,  to  forty  at  most,  lest  **  thy  brother 
should  seem  vile  unto  thee  "  (Deut.  26:1-3).  There 
were  two  ways  of  scourging — one  with  thongs  or 
whips  made  of  rope  ends  or  straps  of  leather,  the 
other  with  rods  or  twigs.  Scourging  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  10:17 ;  28: 
84;  Acts  5:40),  and  thirty-nine  stripes  as  the 
maximum  (2  Cor.  11:24).  the  *' scorpion"  (q.  v.) 
was  probablpr  a  severer  instrument. 

Fignirative.  "The  scourge  of  the  tongue" 
(Job  6:21)  is  symbolical  of  wordy  strife  (see  Psa. 
81:20).  In  Heb.  12:6  "scourgeth"  is  used  of  the 
chastisement  sent  upon  men  by  God. 

SCRABBLED.    See  Glossary. 

SCREECH  OWL.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

SCRIBE  (Ueb.  ^CO,  saw-fare';  Gr.  ypafifiarei^, 
gram-mai'yooee\  a  writer).  The  ypafifiareic  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the 
keeper  and  registrar  of  public  documents  (Thucyd- 
ides.  iv,  118 ;  vii,  10 ;  so  in  Acts  19:35).  The  name 
of  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh.  16:15;  Judg.  1:12)  may 
possibly  connect  itself  with  some  early  use  of  the 
title.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  6:14)  the 
word  appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of 
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some  kind.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer  "  of  the  A.  V. 
is  probably  the  rod  or  scepter  of  the  conunandev 
numbering  or  marshal- 
ing his  troops,  i.  e.,  the 
musterer-getteraly  whose 
duty  it  was  to  levy  and 
muster  the  troops  (R. 
V.  "marshal's  staff"). 
Three  men  are  men- 
tioned as  successively 
filling  the  office  of  scribe 
under  David  and  Solo- 
mon (2  Sam.  8:17;  20: 
26;  1  Kings  4:3).  We 
may  think  of  them  as 
the  king's  secretaries, 
writing  his  letters,  draw- 
ing up  his  decrees,  man- 
aging his  finances  (comp. 
2  Kings  12:10).  At  a 
later  period  the  word 
again  connects  itself 
with  the  act  of  number, 
ing  the  military  forces  of  the  country  (Jer.  62:25, 
and  probably  Isa.  33:1 8).  Other  associations,  how- 
ever,  began  to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  zeal  of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  foster  the 
growth  of  a  body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to 
transcribe  old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what 
had  been  handed  down  orally  (Prov.  26:1).  To 
this  period,  accordingly,  belongs  the  new  signifi- 
cance of  the  title.  It  no  longer  designates  only 
an  officer  of  tlie  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students 
and  interpreters  of  the  law,  boasting  of  their  wis- 
dom (Jer.  8:8)  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.),  See  Schibes, 
Writing.  

SCRIB£S,  JEWISH.  L  Name.  Hebrew 
and  Greek  as  above ;  also  Gr.  vofiiKdc^  fiom^ik-as'^ 
"  learned  in  the  law,"  "  jurists"  (Matt.  22:35 ;  Luke 
7:30;  10:26;  11:46,62;  14:3);  vofioSid&aKa^Ct  ^'om- 
od-id-€u'-kal-o8f  '* teacher  of  the  law"  (Luke  6:17; 
Acts  6:34). 

2.  Institution.  The  period  of  the  Sopherim, 
scribes,  began  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity.  The  law  read  by  Ezra  (Neh.,  chaps.  8- 
10)  was  the  Pentateuch  in  essentially  the  same 
form  as  we  have  it  now ;  and  from  that  time  was 
acknowledged  by  Israel  as  the  binding  rule  of 
life,  i.  e. : 

(1)  Canonical.  Obedience  to  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  membership  among  the  chosen  people  and 
a  share  in  the  promises  given  to  them.  The  en- 
tire Pentateuch  came  to  be  regarded  as  dictated 
by  God,  even  to  the  last  eight  verses,  containing 
the  account  of  Moses's  death.  From  insisting 
upon  divine  dictation  the  next  step  was  to  declare 
that  the  law  had  been  handed  to  Moses  by  God, 
the  only  question  being  whether  it  was  all  deliv- 
ered at  once  or  in  volumes.  As  an  addition  to 
the  law  the  writing  of  the  prophets  and  pre-exilian 
history  of  Israel  attained  to  similar  authority.  At 
a  still  later  period  there  was  added  to  this  body 
of  the  "  prophets  "  a  third  collection  of  writings, 
which  gradually  entered  into  the  same  category  of 
canonical  Scriptures.  In  proportion  as  the  law 
became  comprehensive  and  complicated  there  arose 
the  necessity  of  its  scientific  study  and  of  a  pro- 
fessional  acquaintance  with  it.    Its  many  details 
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and  the  application  of  its  several  enactments  to 
everyday  life  necessarily  involved  patient  study. 
In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  long  after  this  was  chiefly 
the  concern  of  prietta,  Ezra  himself  being  both 
prieai  and  scribe.  This  was  naturally  the  case,  as 
the  Pentateuch  related  largely  to  priestly  functions 
and  privileges.  The  higher  the  law  rose  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  the  more  did  its  study 
and  exposition  become  an  independent  business ; 
and  an  independent  class  of  **  biblical  scholars  or 
scribes,"  i.  e.,  of  men  who  made  acquaintance  with 
the  law  a  profession,  was  formed,  besides  the 
priests.  When  under  Greek  influence  the  priests, 
at  least  those  of  the  higher  strata,  often  applied 
themselves  to  heathen  culture  and  more  or  less 
neglected  the  law^  the  scribes  appeared  as  the 
zealous  guardians  of  the  law.  From  this  time  on 
they  were  the  real  teaehert  of  the  people,  over 
whose  life  they  bore  complete  sway.  In  the  New 
Testament  limes  the  scribes  formed  a  finely  com- 
pacted class,  holding  undisputed  supremacy  over 
the  people.  Everywhere  he  appears  as  the 
mouthpiece  and  representative  of  the  people ;  he 
pushes  to  the  front,  the  crowd  respectfully  giving 
way  and  eagerly  hanging  on  his  utterances  as  those 
of  a  recognized  authority.  The  great  respect  paid 
them  is  expressed  by  the  titles  of  honor  bestowed 
upon  them,  **  my  master  "  (Heb.  ''?'^,  raXhbee^;  Gr. 
ka^pl,  krab-bee'.  Matt  28:7,  etc.).  From  this  re- 
spectful address  the  title  Rabbi  was  gradually 
formed ;  but  its  use  cannot  be  proved  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 

(S)  Bespect.  The  rabbis  required  from  their 
pupils  the  most  absolute  reverence,  surpassing 
even  the  honor  felt  for  parents.  Thus  it  was 
taught  that  "  respect  for  a  teacher  should  exceed 
respect  for  a  father,  for  both  father  and  son  owe 
respect  to  a  teacher  "  (Kerithoth,  vi,  9,  fin.).  The 
practical  application  of  this  principle  was :  '*  If  a 
man*8  father  and  teacher  have  lost  anything,  the 
teacher's  loss  should  have  the  precedence — i.  e.,  he 
must  first  be  assisted  in  recovering  it — the  burden 
of  a  teacher  is  to  be  borne  in  preference  to  that  of  a 
father,  a  teacher  must  be  ransomed  from  captivity 
before  one's  own  father.''  The  rabbis  in  general 
everywhere  claimed  the  first  rank  (Matt  23:6,  7 ; 
Mark  12:38,  39;  Luke  11:43;  20:46). 

3.  Employment.  This  referred,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, yet  first  and  chiefly,  to  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  justice. 

(1)  Af  juriits.  As  such  the  task  of  the  scribe 
was  threefold:  The  theoretic  development  of  the 
hxw.  The  scribes  developed  with  careful  casuistry 
the  general  precepts  of  the  law ;  and  where  the 
written  law  made  no  direct  provision  they  created 
a  compensation,  either  by  establishing  a  precedent 
or  by  inference  from  other  valid  legal  decisions. 
In  this  way,  during  the  last  centuries  before 
Christ,  Jewish  law  became  gradually  an  extensive 
and  complicated  science.  This  law  being  un- 
written, and  propagated  by  oral  tradition,  very 
assiduous  study  was  necessary  to  obtain  even  a 
general  acquaintance  with  it  Added  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law,  the  scribes  assumed  that 
it  was  their  special  province  to  develop  what 
was  already  binding  into  more  and  more  subtile 
casuistic  details.    In  order  to  settle  a  system  of 


law  binding  upon  all,  it  was  necessary  to  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  general  consensus  of  opinion. 
Hence  the  whole  process  of  systematizing  the  law 
was  carried  on  by  oral  discussion,  the  acknowledged 
authorities  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  law  and 
debating  legal  questions  with  each  other.  This 
made  it  necessary  that  the  heads  at  least  of  the 
body  should  dwell  in  certain  central  localities, 
though  many  would  be  scattered  about  the  country 
to  give  instruction  and  render  legal  decisions.  The 
central  point  till  A.D.  70  was  Jerusalem ;  after  that 
at  other  places,  as  Jabne,  Tiberias.  Gradually  the 
theories  of  the  scribes  became  valid  law;  hence, 
the  maxims  developed  by  the  scribes  "were  recog- 
nized  in  practice  so  soon  as  the  schools  were 
agreed  about  them.  The  scribes  were,  in  fact, 
though  not  by  formal  appointment,  leffialeUore,  es- 
pecially after  the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  for 
there  being  no  longer  a  civil  court  of  justice  like 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  judgment  of  the  rabbinical 
scribes  determined  wJiat  was  valid  law.  In  case  of 
doubt  the  matter  was  brought**  before  the  learned," 
who  pronounced  an  authoritative  decision. 

(8)  Teaching  the  law.  This  was  the  second 
chief  task  of  the  scribes.  The  idea  of  legal  Juda- 
ism was  that  every  Israelite  should  have  a  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  the  law ;  if  this  was 
impracticable,  then  the  greatest  possible  number. 
As  a  consequence  the  famous  rabbins  gathered 
about  them  large  numbers  of  pupils.  Tlie  oral 
law  being  never  conomitted  to  writing,  constant 
repetition  was  necessary  In  order  to  fix  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  students.  Thus,  in  rabbinic  diction, 
**  to  repeat "  means  exactly  the  same  as  "  to  teach." 
Questions  were  propounded  to  pupils  for  their  de- 
cision, while  pupils  asked  questions  of  the  teach- 
ers. All  knowledge  of  the  law  being  strictly  tra- 
ditional, a  pupil  had  only  two  duties — to  keep 
everjTthlng  faithfully  in  memory  and  to  teach  only 
what  had  been  deUvered  to  him.  For  such  in- 
struction there  were  special  localities,  called 
'*  houses  of  teaching,"  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  synagogues  as  places,  which  in  legal 
respects  enjoyed  certain  privileges.  In  Jerusalem 
the  catecheticiEd  lectures  were  held  **  in  the  temple  " 
(Matt  21:23;  26:55;  Mark  14:49;  Luke  2:46; 
20:87;  John  18:20^  i.  e.,  in  the  colonnades,  or 
some  other  space  of  the  outer  court 

(8)  Jiidioial.  A  third  duty  of  the  scribes  was 
passing  sentence  in  the  court  of  justice;  for  so  far 
as  men  were  learned  in  the  law  they  would  be 
called  to  the  office  of  judge.  With  respect  to  the 
great  Sanhedrin  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  New 
Testament  that  scribes  were  among  its  members. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state,  A.  D.  70,  the 
scribes,  being  recognized  as  independent /<^/a/or«, 
were  also  regarded  as  independent  judges.  Their 
sentences  were  voluntarily  acquiesced  in,  whether 
they  gave  judgment  collectively  or  as  individuals. 
Being  learned  in  the  law  and  the  elaboration  of 
the  historical  and  didactic  portions  of  Scripture, 
the  scribes  were  specially  qualified  for  delivering 
lectures  and  §xhortations  in  the  synagogues.  They 
also  had  the  care  of  the  text  of  Scripture  as 
such. 

4.  Literatnre.  1.  In  the  developing  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  law  there  was  evolved  a  law  of 
custom^  besides  the  written  Torah  (1<^^)»  called  the 
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Halachah  (Heb.  •^y^lJ,  that  which  u  current  and 
emtomary),  2.  The  manipulatiou  of  the  historical 
and  didactic  portions  of  the  Holj  Scriptures  pro- 
duced an  abundant  variety  of  the  historical  and 
didactic  notions,  usually  comprised  under  the  name 
of  the  UaggadaKf  or  Agadah  (Heb.  »^'JI'^>  ^^ 
•^'7??»  narrative^  legend), 

(1)  The  Halaokah  contained  *' either  simply  the 
laws  laid  down  in  Scripture,  or  else  derived  from 
or  traced  to  it  by  some  ingenious  and  artificial 
method  of  exegesis;  or  added  to  it,  by  way  of 
amplification  and  for  safety^s  sake;  or,  finally, 
legalized  customs.  They  provided  for  every  pos- 
sible and  impossible  case,  entered  into  every  detail 
of  private,  family,  and  public  life;  and  with  iron 
logic,  unbending  rigor,  and  most  minute  analysis 
pursued  and  dominated  man,  turn  whither  he 
might,  laying  on  him  a  yoke  which  was  truly  un- 
bearable. The  return  which  it  offered  was  the 
pleasure  and  distinction  of  knowledge,  the  ac- 
quisition of  righteousness  and  the  final  attain- 
ment of  rewards  "  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
/<7«u«,  vol.  i,  p.  98). 

(8)  The  Haggadah  "  is  an  amplification  and  re- 
modeling of  what  was  originally  given,  accordiiig 
to  the  views  and  necessities  of  later  times.  It  is 
true  that  here  also  the  given  text  forms  the  point 
of  departure,  and  that  a  similar  treatment  to  that 
employed  in  passages  from  the  law  takes  place  in 
the  first  instance.  The  history  is  worked  up  by 
combining  the  different  statements  in  the  text 
with  each  other,  completing  one  by  another,  set- 
tling the  chronology,  etc.  Or  the  religious  and 
ethical  parts  are  manipulated  by  formulating  dog- 
matic propositions  from  isolated  prophetic  utter- 
ances, by  bringing  these  into  relation  to  each 
other,  and  thus  obtaining  a  kind  of  dogmatic  sys- 
tem. A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Book  of  Chronicles)  furnishes  a  very  instructive 
example  of  the  historical  Midrash  (i.  e.,  exposition, 
exegesis).  A  comparison  of  its  narrative  with  the 
parallel  portions  of  the  older  historical  books 
(Kings  and  Samuel)  will  strike  even  the  cursory 
observer  with  the  fact  that  the  chronicler  has  en- 
larged the  history  of  the  Jewish  kings  by  a  whole 
class  of  narratives,  of  which  the  older  documents 
have  as  good  as  nothing"  (Schurer, /ewwA  PeoptSy 
div.  ii,  vol.  I,  889,  sq.). 

5.  History.  This  is  properly  divided  into  five 
periods,  indicated  by  the  appellations  given  to  the 
scribes  in  successive  times : 

(1)  The  Sopherim  (see  above),  or  '*  scribes," 
properly  so  called,  lasting  from  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just,  B.  C.  about  468-300,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years. 

(2)  The  Tanaim  (Heb.  &'*«;?,  repeaters,  i.  e., 
teachers  of  the  law),  in  New  Testament  times, 
** teachers  of  the  law"  (Luke  6:17;  Acts  6:34). 

(8)  The  Amoraim,  or  later  doctors  of  the  law 
(Heb.  d'*X'nT2N^  to  expound),  "wise  men"  and 
**  doctors  of  the  law,"  who  alone  constituted  the 
authorized  recorders  and  expositors  of  the  Hala- 
chah (A.  D.  220 — completion  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  about  A.  D.  600). 

(4)  The  Saboraim,  or  teachers  of  the  law  after 


the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud  (Heb.  d"'X*1"bf ,  to 
think,  discern),  who  determined  the  law  from  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  urged 
by  the  Amoraim  in  their  controversies  on  divine, 
legal,  and  ritual  questions  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud, A.  D.  500-657. 

(6)  The  Gaonim,  the  last  doctors  of  the  law  in 
the  rabbinic  succession  (Heb.  *pt^|,  uncertain 
meaning).  The  period  of  the  Gaonim  extends 
from  A.  D.  657  to  1034  in  Sora,  and  to  1038  in 
Pumbaditha  (Schurer, ./ciPf jiA  People;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus;  McC.  and  S.,  Cyc,  s.  v.). 
SCRIP  (Heb.  t:ipb:,  y€d.koot\  only  in  1  Sam. 
17:40 ;  Gr.  ir^pa,  pay' -rah),  the  bag  in  which  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or  other 
necessaries.  In  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
"scrip  "  appears  in  2  Kings  4:42  for  the  Heb. 
*|-]5iS  {tsik-hnef,  to  mnd,  and  so  a  sack  tied  at  the 
mouth),  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  trans- 
lated hmk.  The 
scrip  of  the  Gali- 
lean peasants 
was  of  leather, 
used  especially  to 
carry  their  food 
on  a  journey,  and 
slung  over  their 
shoulders.  When 
Christ  sent  forth 
his  apostles  he 
forbade  them  to 
provide  them- 
selves with  these 
satchels  (Matt. 
10:10;  Mark  6:8;  Luke  9:8;  10:4;  22:85,  86X 
teaching  them  to  depend  upon  Providence  while 
executing  their  mission.  The  new  rule  given 
in  Luke  22:35,  86,  perhaps  also  the  facts  that 
Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  (John  12:6),  and 
that  when  the  disciples  were  without  bread  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulness  (Mark  8: 
14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent    See  Glossary. 

SCRIPTUBE  (Heb.  l^nS,  kaio-ihawh',  written  ; 
Gr.  ypat^,  graf-ay',  document).  It  is  not  till  the 
return  from  the  captivity  that  the  word  meets  us 
with  any  distinctive  force.  In  the  earlier  books 
we  read  of  the  law,  the  book  of  the  law.  In  Exod. 
32:16  the  commandments  written  on  the  tables  of 
testimony  are  said  to  be  "the  writing  of  God," 
but  there  is  no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by 
itself.  In  the  passage  from  Dan.  10:21,  where  the 
A.V.  has  "the  scripture  of  truth,"  the  words  do  not 
probably  mean  more  than  "a  true  writing."  The 
thought  of  tlu  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  them.  This  first  appears  in  2  Chron.  80: 
6,  18  ("  as  it  was  written,"  A.  V.).  In  the  singular 
it  is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  (Mark  12:10; 
John  7:38;  13:18;  19:37;  Luke  4:21;  Rom.  9: 
17 ;  Gal.  3:8,  etc.).  In  two  difficult  passages  some 
have  seen  the  wider,  some  the  narrower  sense. 
(1)  Uaaa  ypnf^  dednvevcroc  (2  Tim.  3:16)  has  been 
translated  in  the  A.  V.,  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
infipiration  of  God."  There  is  a  preponderance  of 
authority  in  favor  of  the  rendering, "  Every  ypa^^ 
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being  inspired,  is  also  profitable.  .  .  ."  The 
R.  V.  renders  **  Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God 
is  also  profitable  for  teaching,"  etc.  (2)  The 
meaning  of  the  genitive  in  iraoa  TrpotpijTela  ypcu^Q 
(2  Pet.  1:20)  seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  coU 
lective :  "  Every  prophecy  of  [L  e.,  contained  in] 
the  Old  Testament  Scripture.''  A  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  passage  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion.  (3)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  collective  meaning  is  prominent.  In 
2  Pet  8:16  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  "the  other  Scriptures"  are  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  exclusively,  or  include 
other  writings,  then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same 
topics.  (4)  In  one  passage  ra  iepa  ypAfi^iara  (2  Tim. 
8:15)  answers  to  "the  holy  Scriptures"  of  the 
A.  V.  (Smith,  DicUy  s.  v.).    See  Biblb;  Cakon. 

SCRXPTUBE  —  MANUSCRIPTS.  The 
word  Scripture  is  derived  from  the  Lat  scriptunt, 
or  aeripturoy  and  has  for  its  Greek  equivalent 
ypa<t>^y  and  Heb.  ^"^^^"9,  mikraw  (Neh.  8:8).  In 
its  English  use  in  the  Bible  it  means  "  the  writ- 
ings," as  in  Exod.  82:16;  Dan.  10:21. 

The  New  Testament  employs  the  plural,  ypo^a/, 
writings.  The  precise  writing  referred  to  by  the 
word  Scripture  is  not  always  clear.  The  word  is 
found  thirty-two  times  in  the  King  James  Version, 
and  the  plural,  Scriptures,  twenty-one  times,  all 
the  passages  except  one  being  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  singular  the  word  refers  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  in  the  New.  In  the  plural  the  refer- 
ence is  to  books  or  collections  of  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  epithet  "  holy  "  is  applied  to  the 
Scriptures  in  Rom.  1:2  and  2  Tim.  8:16.  Their 
inspiration  is  distinctly  attested  in  2  Tim.  8:16, 
**  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
Other  translations,  "every  Scripture  being  in- 
spired," or  "  every  Scripture  is  inspired,"  do  not 
modify  the  clear  declaration  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Bishop  Ellicott 
says :  **  Every  separate  portion  of  the  Holy  Book 
is  inspired,  and  forms  a  living  portion  of  a  living 
and  organic  whole.  While  on  the  one  hand  this 
expression  does  not  exclude  such  verbal  errors  or 
possibly  such  trifling  historical  inaccuracies  as 
marCt  spirit,  even  in  its  most  exalted  state,  may 
not  be  wholly  exempt  from,  and  human  transmis- 
sion and  transcription  may  have  increased,  it  still 
does  certainly  assure  us  on  the  other  that  these 
writings,  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  individually 
pervaded  by  God's  Spirit,  and  warrants  our  belief 
that  they  are  (in  the  words  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
ad  Cor.  i,  45)  the  true  utterances  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  an  assertion  of  the  full  inspiration  of 
the  Bible."  The  books  composing  the  Scriptures 
and  the  canon  of  Scripture  have  been  discussed 
under  the  word  Biblk,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

1.  Manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  sacred  writings  have  been  preserved 
to  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing by  the  process  of  transcription.  Hence  there 
arose  at  an  early  period  a  class  of  scholars  known 
as  scribes  (Heb.  ^0,  «ato-/are^,  meaning  a  writer 
or  scribe.  Their  business  was  to  copy  the  Scriptures 


(Jer.  8:8).  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, Ezra  was  well  known  as  a  scribe,  and  went 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  **and  he  was  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses  "  (Ezra  7:6).  The 
scribes  became  teachers  and  expounders  of  the 
law.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  they  were  generally 
hostile  to  his  claims  as  the  Messiah,  and  were 
among  his  most  bitter  persecutors.  Through  a 
succession  of  scribes  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
ancient  Hebrew  differed  in  its  written  character 
from  the  Hebrew  current  in  our  modem  Hebrew 
Bibles.  It  was  written  in  the  old  Phoenician  let- 
ters, of  which  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens 
is  found  on  the  Moabite  stone  discovered  in  1868, 
in  Dibon,  in  Moab.  Gradually  this  early  character 
was  displaced,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  characters  were  in  use.  It  is  said  in 
Matt.  5:18,  **one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law."  Jot,  or  its  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent, yodhy  is  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, but  the  equivalent  letter  in  the  early  PhoB- 
nician  character  was  not  small,  showing  that  the 
old  character  had  given  place  at  this  time  to  the 
later  Hebrew.  The  word  manuscript^  abbreviated 
MS.  for  singular  and  MSS.  for  plural,  is  from  the 
Latin  cordiees  manusanpUy  i.  e.,  cordices  written  by 
hand.  The  word  codez^  from  the  Latin  cocUx,  or 
candeXy  the  stock  of  a  tree,  board  covered  with  wax 
for  writing ;  hence,  book,  plural  oodices,  books. 

Hebrew  manuscripts  were  originally  without 
accents,  vowels,  or  marks  of  punctuation.  The 
Hebrew  vowel  points  were  not  introduced  until 
about  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  a 
body  of  learned  men  called  the  Massoretes,  who 
studied  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  made  a  collection  of  writings  called  **  the 
Massora,  or  the  Traditions."  By  means  of  their 
system  of  vowel  points  they  established  the  pro- 
"nunciation  and  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew 
on  a  firm  foundation. 

Buhl  (Canon  and  Text  of  Hie  Old  Testament, 
p.  94),  referring  to  the  fact  that  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  earlier  than 
the  10th  century,  says :  **  The  want  of  old  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  some  extent 
supplied  by  the  so-called  Massora,  or  text  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
trace  back  the  text  to  the  times  earlier  thf^  those 
to  which  the  earliest  manuscripts  belong^  The 
proper  task  of  the  Massora  was  the  guarding  of 
the  Bible  manuscripts  against  degeneration  through 
carelessness  and  willfulness  on  the  part  of  tran- 
scribers, and,  in  consequence,  the  most  painful  and 
minute  supervision  was  exercised  upon  them  ;  but 
just  in  this  way  the  Massora  affords  a  glimpse 
into  the  form  of  the  text  transmitted  from  early 
times,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  valued." 

There  are  two  words  in  our  Hebrew  Bible  that 
served  the  purpose  of  modem  textual  emendations ; 
they  are  "^ip.  Arm,  "read,"  and  STO,  kcthib, 
"  written."  When  a  word  was  found  in  the  text 
which  was  believed  incorrect, instead  of  substituting 
the  tme  word,  placing  it  in  the  text,  the  Massoretes 
wrote  the  correct  word  in  the  margin  and  left  the 
incorrect  word  in  the  text,  with  the  vowels  of  the 
correct  word.  The  word  in  the  text  would  be 
thus  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  by  placing  these 
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vowels  with  the  word  in  the  margin  the  true  text 
would  be  clear.  This  fear  to  remove  the  incorrect 
word  from  the  text  showed  a  reverence  amounting 
to  superstition  for  the  exact  wording  of  their 
sacred  writings.  The  Hebrew  manuscripts  which 
have  been  preserved  are  not  nearly  so  ancient  as 
many  of  those  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  nor 
are  complete  manuscripts  so  numerous. 

There  are  three  ways  of  classifying  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  viz.,  synago^e  rolls,  private  manu- 
scripts, and  a  further  division  according  to  the 
characters  in  which  they  were  written.  It  is  said 
that  synagogue  rolls  were  made  for  **  one  special 
purpose,  and  were  never  sold."  They  have  neither 
vowel  points  nor  accents. 

**The  private  manuscripts  are  in  the  form  of 
books  written  on  either  vellum  or  paper,  and  are 
of  various  sizes."  The  Hebrew  characters  difTered 
somewhat  in  different  localities.  **The  Spanish 
documents  have  the  writing  straight,  regular, 
square,  simple,  elegant.  The  German  text  is  a 
little  inclined,  sharp-pointed,  crooked,  intricate, 
and  comparatively  inelegant.  The  Italian  manu- 
scripts occupy  a  sort  of  middle  ground  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  German  in  these  respects " 
(Merrill,  The  Parchments  of  the  Faith,  p.  67).  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  written  in  Phoenician  He- 
brew, is  recognized  by  the  Samaritans  as  their 
Bible. 

The  total  number  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  is 
two  thousand,  but  the  greater  part  contains  only 
fragments  or  portions  of  tho  Old  Testament. 

The  oldest  Hebrew  Codex  in  existence  is  a 
Babylonian  manuscript  dated  A.  D.  916.  It  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  prophets,  and  is  now  found  in 
the  Imperial  Library  in  St  Petersburg.  Of  the 
whole  Old  Testament  the  oldest  manuscript  is 
dated  A.  D.  1010  (Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament). 

Home  (Introduction^  vol.  ii,  pp.  46-49)  gives  a" 
list  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  embodying  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

T7ie  Codex  Lavdlantu  is  also  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford, 
England.  It  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch. 

Codex  Carlsrulieims  is  at  Carlsruhe,  and  is  the 
oldest  that  has  a  certain  date — A.  D.  1106.  It 
contains  the  Prophets  with  the  Targum, 

The  Codex  Ccezence  is  in  the  Malatesta  Library 
in  Bologna,  and  is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  11th 
century.  It  contains  the  Pentateuch  sections  of 
the  Prophets,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther. 

The  Codex  Parisiefuns  is  in  the  National  Library 
in  Paris,  and  is  assigned  to  the  12th  century.  It 
contains  the  Old  Testament  entire. 

Codex  634  of  De  Rossi  contains  a  spiall  part  of 
the  law—Lev.  21:19-Num.  1:50.  It  belongs  to 
the  8th  century. 

Codex  Norimbergenms,  in  Nuremberg,  contains 
the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is  assigned  to 
the  12th  century. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Hebrew  text  is 
the  agreement  of  the  old  manuscripts  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  rendered  into  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  Version,  which  many  regard  as  a 


witness  to  the  true  text,  even  when  it  varies  from 
our  present  Hebrew  text.  The  exact  value  of  the 
Septuagint  in  determining  the  original  Hebrew  is 
yet  uudetermined. 

That  our  Hebrew  text  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served is  evident  from  the  great  care  taken  by 
Jewish  scholars  in  its  preservation.  The  care  of 
the  Massoretes  and  other  scholars  in  preserving 
the  text  indicates  care  also  in  ascertaining  the 
true  text,  and  serves  to  assure  us  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  present  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

2.  New  Testament  Manoscripts.  The  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  consti- 
tute the  documentary  testimony  for  the  purity  of 
the  t«xt.  The  science  which  treats  of  their  value, 
date,  and  the  laws  of  criticism  of  the  text  is  de- 
nominated **  lower  criticism  "  as  distinguished  from 
higher  criticism. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  attested  by 
manuscript  testimony  more  voluminous  in  quan- 
tity and  more  reliable  than  that  of  any  other  writ- 
ings of  the  period.  Indeed  there  are  no  ancient 
writings  whose  evidence  of  a  correct  text  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

(1 )  Classes  of  Manusoripts.  The  New  Testament 
manuscripts  are  divided  into  classes  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  writing  employed  in  them,  viz.,  un- 
cials, or  majuscules,  and  cursive,  or  minuscules. 

The  uncial  manuscripts  are  written  in  cap- 
ital letters,  each  letter  being  separate  from  the 
other. 

The  minuscule  manuscripts  are  written  in  small 
letters  jomed  together  after  the  nianner  of  the  or- 
dinary English  writing. 

The  uncials  are  the  older,  and  mainly  precede 
the  9th  century,  and  minuscules  did  not  begin  until 
the  9th  or  10th  century.  The  character  of  the 
letters,  whether  uncial  or  cursive,  helps  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  the  text,  as  a  cursive  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  that 
kind  of  writing  in  biblical  manuscripts,  viz.,  the 
9th  century. 

An  important  class  of  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts are  the  lectionariea,  or  lessons  prepared 
for  church  services.  They  were  passages  of  the 
Scripture  arranged  chronologically,  with  notes  of 
explanation  at  the  beginning  and  end,  to  indicate 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  to  be  used.  The 
lessons  in  the  gospels  were  called  evayyeXtardpia 
{evangelistaria\  and  those  from  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  TTpa^airdoToXoi  (praxaposioloi).  These 
lectionaries  are  quite  numerous.  There  are  three 
fine  minuscule  lectionaries  in  the  collection  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  or  costliness  of  parchment, 
a  custom  arose  of  erasing  the  earlier  writing  and 
using  the  parchment  a  second  time,  and  sometimes 
by  repeating  the  process  of  erasures  a  third  time. 
Some  ancient  codices  of  the  Scriptures  were  thus 
written  over.  In  process  of  time  the  earlier  writ- 
ing reappeared,  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  with 
difficulty  has  been  restored  and  read  by  critical 
students.  They  are  called  palimpsests^  from  the 
Greek  iraTufi'^riGTo^^scrapedagainioodices  rescriptt), 
A  fine  specimen  of  this  class  of  manuscript  is  the 
Codex  EphraenU,  in  the  National  Libranr  in  Pnris. 

(2)  Materials.  The  materials  of  the  New  Testo- 
ment  manuscripts  were  chiefly  papyrus,  vellum  or 
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parchmeni,  and  paper.  **  Papyrus,  from  fr&irvpo^ 
(stalk)  was  a  reed  cultivated  extensively  in  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  and  from  about  the  time  of  the  26th 
dynasty  (B.  C.  664-625)  it  became  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  .  .  .  Papyrus  pith  is  of 
a  cellular  or  *  fibro-vascular  tissue,'  and  was  di- 
Tided  into  strips  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife. 
These  strips  {pxi^ai)  were  cut  as  thin  and  as  broad 
as  possible.  .  .  .  The  use  of  parchment,  in  a  more 
or  less  crude  state,  probably  antedates  that  of  papy- 
rus, but  its  extensive  manufacture  and  employment 
for  literary  purposes  is  usually  traced  to  the  rivalry 
which  sprang  up  between  Eumenes  II,  king  of  Per- 
gamum  (197-169  B.  C),  and  the  contemporary  king 
of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  To  prevent  Eumenes 
from  collecting  a  larger  library  at  Pergamum  than 
the  one  at  Alexandria,  Epiphanes  forbade  the  sale 
of  pap3rrus  to  his  rival,  and  thereby  caused  the 
reintroduction  and  improvement  of  the  skins  of 
animals  for  bookmakiug.  Hence  arose  the  term 
irepyaiMJjvfj  (per-gam^y-nay').  .  .  .  Skins  of  goats, 
sheep,  calves,  pigs,  asses,  and  antelopes,  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  parchment.  The  term  vel- 
lum, often  used  without  discrimination,  properly 
refers  to  the  finer  qualities,  while  the  ordinary 
term,  parchment,  generally  designates  the  coarser 
varieties."  • 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  century  that  cotton 
paper  was  introduced  in  the  West,  and  it  was  not 
generally  used  until  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th 
century  (Sitterly,  Praxis  in  ManuacripU  of  the  yew 
Tettamenty  pp.  17-23). 

The  papyrus  manuscripts  have  largely  disap- 
peared. Oodex  Q,  according  to  Scrivener,  **Is 
the  only  papyrus  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
written  with  uncials."  The  manuscripts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  times  are 
chiefly  written  on  vellum. 

(8)  Divisioxi  of  Text.  The  method  of  measur- 
ing manuscripts  was  by  stichoraetry,  from  the 
Greek  arlxof.  It  consists  of  dividing  the  writ- 
ing into  lines  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables. 
It  also  served  as  an  aid  for  reference  and  reading. 
The  arixot  (1^^®  clauses)  were  not  framed  ac- 
cording to  meter  or  quantity,  but  according  to 
sense.  The  lines  were  marked  by  numbers,  and 
were  a  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  copyists. 

Another  mode  of  dividing  the  gospels  was  the 
rirXoiy  or  titles,  being  descriptive  designations, 
stating  the  principal  subject  of  the  chapter  (see 
John  2:1),  nepi  tov  ev  Kava  yafiov  (concerning  the 
marriage  in  Oana).  Allied  to  the  rir^i  were  the 
jcf^^iAoiOy  or  headings  found  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles.  Scrivener  says :  "  Since  usage  has  aflxed 
the  term  Ke^dXaia  to  the  large  chapters  and  sec- 
tions to  the  smaller,  and  riThfi  only  to  the  subjects 
or  headings  of  the  former,  it  would  be  useless  to 
follow  any  other  system  of  names." 

The  Ammonian  sections  originally  arranged  by 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  about  A.  D.  220,  di- 
vided the  gospels  into  sections,  thus  making  a 
harmony,  taking  Matthew  for  a  basis.  This  was 
improved  upon  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  the  4th 
century.  The  sections  in  each  gospel  were  num- 
bered, and  ten  canons  were  formed  which  enabled 
the  reader,  by  reference  to  the  number  in  the  text 
and  in  the  canon,  to  note  the  places  In  the  other 


gospels  where  the  same  section  substantially  was 
found.  These  are  first  found  in  the  Sinaitio  man- 
uscript. 

Chapters  and  verses  were  the  product  of  a  later 
age.  Chapters  are  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  1228  into  the  Latin  Vulgate  by 
Stephen  Langton,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
Greek.  Robert  Stephens  divided  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  verses,  as  seen  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  of  1661. 

(4)  Vomenolatore.  In  the  nomenclature  of 
manuscripts  the  uncials  are  designated  by  capital 
letters.  Hence  we  have  A  as  the  designation  of 
the  Codez  Alezandrinus,  B  of  the  Codex  Vati* 
eanue^  C  for  the  Codez  Ephraemi^  etc. 

When  the  close  of  the  English  alphabet  was 
reached  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  capitals  were  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  uncials.  Thus  fi<  (Aleph) 
is  the  designation  of  the  Sinaitio  manuscript. 

For  purposes  of  criticism  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  were  divided  into  four  sec 
tions,  viz.  :**(!)  the  Gospels,  (2)  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  (3)  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
(4)  the  Apocalypse.  The  manuscripts  for  each  of 
these  sections  are  counted  separately,  and  symbols 
assigned  to  them  independently.  It  hence  hap- 
pens that  when  a  manuscript  contains  more  than 
one  section  it  may  be  represented  by  different 
symbols  in  its  several  parts,  while,  conversely,  the 
same  symbol  may  represent  different  manuscripts 
in  several  sections.  Thus,  e.  g.,  D  in  the  Gospels 
is  Codex  BetcB^  while  D  in  Paul  is  Codex  ClarO' 
motitaniu^  a  related  but  entirely  different  manu- 
script ;  B  in  the  gospels  is  the  great  Codex  Vatu 
canusy  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  our  manu- 
scripts, while  B  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  late  and 
inferior  Codex  Vatieanu%  2066 ;  on  the  other  hand 
A  (Delta)  of  the  gospels  is  the  same  codex  as  C  in 
Paul"  (see  Wartield*s  Textual  CriUcism  of  the 
New  TeetamerU^  pp.  29,  80). 

The  autographs  of  the  sacred  writers  are  be- 
lieved to  have  long  since  perished,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  their  exact  language  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  manuscripts  which  have  been 
preserved.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  they 
were  transcribed  by  professional  scribes  and  others, 
and  were  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  which  at- 
tend literary  productions  of  every  age.  Errors  in 
transcription  would  habitually  arise,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  textual  criticism  to  compare  the  manu- 
scripts that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to  ascer- 
tain as  far  as  possible  the  precise  language  of  the 
original  writers. 

When  correctors  have  been  employed  on  manu- 
scripts the  different  correctors  are  indicated  "  by 
small  numerals  placed  above  and  to  the  right  of 
the  letter  denoting  the  manuscript ;  like  the  index 
of  an  algebraical  power,  1,  2,  8.  An  asterisk  (*) 
affixed  in  the  same  way  denotes  the  reading  of  the 
original  text "  (Hammond,  Textual  Criticism). 

The  number  of  New  Testament  manuscripts  in 
existence  is  very  large.  Scrivener  gives  the  number 
of  uncial  manuscripts  at  124,  and  of  cursives,  3,667; 
total,  8,791.  Additions  have  since  been  made,  and 
Vincent  gives  the  present  number  as  8,829. 

The  chief  uncial  manuscripts  are  the  recognized 
authority  in  textual  criticism.  We  may  mention 
the  following  as  having  the  highest  authority 
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among  the  critics,  though  some  of  the  cursive 
manuscripts  also  have  great  weight  in  criticism. 
A  few  may  be  named. 

A,  Codez  Alezandrinua.  It  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century,  and  is  now  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  in  London.  This  manu- 
script was  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I,  of  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  by  Cyrilus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Little  is  known  of  its  early  history. 
Its  name,  Alexandrinus,  was  given  to  it  because  it 
had  been  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Alex- 
andria by  Cyrilus.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  except  Matthew's  gospel  as  far  as  to 
chapter  25:6;  John  6:50  to  8:52;  2  Cor.  4:18  to 
12:6.  It  contains  theonly  copy  extant  until  recently 
of  the  First  £pistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  a  fragment  of  his  so-called  Second 
Epistle.  The  letters  of  the  text  of  Codex  A  are 
'*  larger,  rounder,  and  more  elegant  uncials  than 
those  of  the  Vatican  Codex.  There  are  no  spaces 
between  the  words,  no  accents  or  breathings,  and 
but  few  cases  of  punctuation  or  abbreviation" 
(Merrill,  ParchmenU  of  tlis  Faith,  p.  195).  This 
codex  lies  open  in  the  British  Museum  in  a  glass 
case,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  visitors. 

N  (Aleph),  Codex  Sinaiticus,  The  linding  of  this 
remarkable  manuscript  by  Constantino  Tischendorf 
reads  like  a  romance.  In  1844,  while  visiting  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  search 
for  manuscripts,  he  noticed  a  basket  full  of  what 
appeared  to  be  waste  paper,  about  to  be  consigned 
to  the  flames.  His  eagerness  led  him  to  examine 
the  basket,  and  his  keen  insight  soon  discovered 
tliat  it  contained  forty-three  vellum  leaves  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  readily  secured  and  afterward  published  under 
tlie  name  of  Codex  Friderico-Aug^tttanm^  in  honor 
of  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  under 
whose  patronage  he  was  pursuing  his  investiga- 
tions. This  manuscript  contains  portions  of  First 
Chronicles  and  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  entire.  In 
1859  he  again  visited  the  convent,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  patronage  of  Alexander  II  of  Russia. 
The  fact  that  he  was  sent  by  the  head  of  the 
Russian  Church  gave  him  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  monks.  He  at  once  began  his  search  for  the 
balance  of  the  manuscript  which  he  had  discovered 
in  1844,  but  for  a  long  time  without  success.  On 
his  previous  visit  he  had  explained  to  the  monks 
its  value,  and  they  were  now  unwilling  to  expose 
their  treasure  to  his  gnze.  The  steward  of  the 
convent  one  night  asked  Tischendorf  to  visit  his 
cell,  and  on  entering  he  showed  him  "  a  bulky 
kind  of  volume  wrapped  up  in  a  red  cloth."  On 
examining  it  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  It  was 
the  missing  part  of  the  manuscript  of  which  he 
had  so  long  been  in  search.  He  said,  "  It  was  too 
wicked  to  sleep,"  and  in  the  chilly  cell,  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  he  undertook  to  copy  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  the  Greek  of  which  was  of  great  value, 
because  the  first  four  and  a  half  chapters  had 
hitherto  been  known  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 
After  much  vexatious  delay  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  treasure  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  by  whom,  under  the  editorship  of  Tischen- 
dorf, a  facsimile  edition  in  four  volumes  was 
pubUshed  in  1862.    It  oontains  most  of  the  Sep- 


tuagint, the  New  Testament  entire,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 
This  important  manuscript  was  probably  overesti- 
mated by  Tischendorf,  who,  it  is  thought,  yielded 
unduly  to  its  influence  in  his  eighth  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  The  Codex  ((  (Aleph)  belongs 
to  the  middle  of  the  4  th  century.  It  is  in  the 
library  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Codex  SinaiHcus 
and  the  Codez  VcUietuitts  are  recognized  as  the  two 
oldest  and  most  important  Greek  manuscripts. 

B,  Codex  Vaticantts,  This  great  manuscript  is 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  where  it  has  re- 
mained, except  for  a  brief  period,  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  library  by  Pope  Nicholas  V, 
who  died  in  1455.  The  best  critics  regard  it  as 
belonging  to  the  former  part  of  the  4th  century. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  papal  power  has 
until  recently  thrown  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  examination  of  it  even  by  the  most  competent 
critics,  as  to  prevent  a  thorough  collation  of  it. 
The  collations  of  it  by  Bartolocci,  Bentley,  Birch, 
and  the  examination  of  many  of  its  readings  by 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  others,  have 
been  of  great  VfUue,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
render  invaluable  service  in  the  settling  of  the 
New  Testament  text  as  affected  by  this  manuscript. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  greater  part  of  Genesis 
and  some  of  the  Psalms  are  wanting,  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  Hebrews,  from  9:16  to  the  close 
of  the  book,  the  pastoral  Epistles,  Philemon,  and 
the  Revelation,  have  also  been  lost  Tregelles 
says,  **In  many  respects  there  is  no  manuscript 
of  equal  value  in  criticism,  so  that  even  though  we 
are  at  times  in  doubt  as  to  its  readings,  we  are 
bound  to  prize  highly  what  we  do  know." 

C,  Codex  Fphraemi.  This  manuscript  is  a 
palimpsest  (Codex  rescriptwt)^  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Library  of  Paris.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  as  belonging  to  the  6th 
century.  The  upper  writing  of  this  manuscript 
was  a  portion  of  Greek  works  of  Ephraem  Cyrus ; 
hence  its  name.  It  contains  parts  of  the  Septua- 
gint, and  also  of  all  the  New  Testament  books 
except  Second  Thessalonians  and  Second  John. 
It  resembles  Codex  A.  It  contains  the  Ammonian 
sections  and  the  tltTmi,  This  manuscript  is  very 
highly  esteemed  by  critics. 

D,  Codex  Bezos,  belongs  to  the  6th  century,  and 
is  In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  It  is  a  Grseco-Latin  manuscript.  It 
was  presented  to  the  university  by  Theodore  Beza 
in  1581.  It  contains  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with 
a  few  leaves  wanting.  The  value  of  its  text  has 
been  widely  discussed  because  of  its  marked  vari- 
ations from  the  ordinary  text,  and  because  it  is 
supported  by  many  Church  fathers  and  by  the 
Syriao  and  old  Latin  versions.  It  is  thought  to 
represent  a  type  of  text  much  older  than  itjielf. 
It  is  the  earliest  manuscript  which  contains  John 
7:53-8:11.  It  is  written  stichometrically.  It  is 
designated  also  as  Codex  CarUabrigiensiM, 

D  (in  St.  Paul's  Epistles),  Codex  Claromontanus, 
It  is  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  It  is  a 
GrsBco-Latin  manuscript,  and  contains  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  except  Rom.  1:1-7.  It  be- 
longs to  the  6th  century.  Theodore  Beza  says 
that  he  procured  it  from  Clermont,  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  Claro- 
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montanufl.  The  Latin  version  represents  the 
Vetua  Laiina,  It  is,  in  Tregelles^s  opinion,  **  one 
of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  extant."  This 
manuscript  at  the  present  time  is  receiving  marked 
attention  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  chief  uncial 
manuscripts,  with  the  designation  and  century  to 
which  they  belong,  with  the  place  where  each  is 
found : 

{<  (Aleph),  CocUz  Sinaiiicua  (lY).  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  JSt  Petersburg. 

A,  CocUz  AUxandrimu  (V).  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  in  London. 

B  1,  Codez  ViUicagiua  (IV).  Vatican  Library  in 
Rome. 

0,  Codex  Ephmemi  (V).  Imperial  Library  in 
Paris. 

D  1,  Codez  Beza  (VI).  Cambridge  University 
Library. 

D  2,  Codex  ClarommUanue  (VI).  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris. 

E  1,  Codex  BaeVeeime  (VIII).  Public  Library 
at  Busel. 

£  2,  Codex  Laudianue  (VI).  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford. 

£  8,  Codex  Sangermanensis  (X).  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St.  Petersburg. 

F  1,  Codex  Boreeli  (IX).  Public  Library  at 
Utrecht. 

F  2,  Codex  Augienne  (IX).  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

G  2,  Codex  Angelictta  (or  FoMsionei)  (IX).  Li- 
brary of  Augustinian  Monks  at  Rome. 

G  8,  Codex  Boerfierianus  (IX).  Royal  Library 
at  Dresden. 

H  2,  Codex  Matinen»i4(lK),  Grand  Ducal  Li- 
brary at  Modena. 

H  8,  Codex  CoUliniantu  202  (VI).  Twelve 
leaves  at  Paris,  two  at  St.  Petersburg. 

1,  Frcigmenla  PcUimpteata  Tiiclieiidorjiana  (or 
Codex  TUehendor/U),    At  St  Petersburg. 

J.    (This  letter  not  now  in  use.) 

K  1,  Codex  Cypriua  (IX).  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris. 

K  2,  Codex  MosquensU  (IX).  Library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  at  Moscow. 

L  1,  Codex  Regiw  (VIII  or  IX).  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris. 

L  2,  Codex  Angelicua  (IX).     Rome. 

M  1,  Codex  Campianiu  (IX  or  X).  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris. 

N,  Codex  Furpureua  (VI  or  VII).  Four  leaves 
at  the  British  Museum,  six  at  the  Vatican,  and 
two  at  Vienna. 

P,  Codex  Ouelp?ierbt/(anu8  I  (VI).  The  Ducal 
Libra^  at  WolfenbUttel. 

Q,  Codex  Guelpherbytanue  II  (VI).  The  Ducal 
LibraiT  at  Wolfenbiittel. 

R,  Codex  NitrienaU  (VI).  British  Museum  at 
London. 

S,  Codex  Vaticanus  854  (X).  Vatican  Library 
at  Rome. 

T,  Codex  Borgianua  I  (V).  Library  of  Propa- 
ganda in  Rome. 

U,  Codex  Nanianua  (IX  or  X).  Library  of  St. 
Mark's,  Venice. 

Y.  Codex  Mosquetuis  (VIII  or  IX).  Library  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  Moscow. 


X,  Codex  Monacensi$  (IX  or  X).  University 
Library  in  Munich. 

Y,  Codex  Barbetnni  225  (VIII).  Barberini  Li- 
brary in  Rome. 

Z,  Codex  DublinetisU  Reseriptictu  (VI).  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

A  (Delta),  CwLex  Sangalleneis  (IX).  Library  of 
the  monastery  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 

e  (Theta),  Codex  Tisdiendorjianus  1  (VII). 
University  Library  at  Leipslg. 

A  (Lambda),  Codex  Tiachetidorfianue  III  (VIII 
or  IX).     Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

n  (Pi),  Codex  Fetropoiilanwt  (IX).  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

A  number  of  the  above  are  merely  fragments, 
but  represent  often  important  textual  readings. 

77ie  Cursive  or  Minuaade  AfanxueripU  are 
numerous,  and  although  lightly  regarded  by  some 
critics  because  of  their  later  date,  some  of  them 
are  of  great  value.  Scrivener  assigns  the  earliest 
cursive  manuscript  to  964  A«  D.,  although  cursive 
writing  was  employed  in  the  8th  century. 

Carl  Lachmann,  professor  in  Berlin,  constructed 
a  text  formed  wholly  upou  the  early  manuscripts 
(small  edition,  1831 ;  larger  edition  in  two  volumes, 
1842-1850),  setting  aside  the  printed  text  as  of  no 
critical  value.  The  early  uncials  and  versions 
were  long  regarded  as  almost  the  sole  authority 
for  a  correct  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Recent 
investigation,  however,  shows  that  some  of  the 
cursive  manuscripts  represent  a  very  early  text. 
Dr.  Scrivener  {Introduelion  to  tlie  Criticism  of  tJie 
New  Testament^  vol.  ii,  pp.  277,  278)  remarks: 
**  We  do  not  claim  for  the  recent  documents  the 
high  consideration  and  deference  fitly  reserved  for 
a  few  of  the  oldest ;  just  as  little  do  we  think  it 
right  to  pass  them  by  in  silence,  and  allow  to  them 
no  more  weight  or  Importance  than  if  they  had 
never  been  written.  *  There  are  passages,*  to  em- 
ploy the  words  of  a  very  competent  judge,  *  where 
the  evidence  of  the  better  cursives  may  be  of  sub- 
stantial use  in  confirming  a  good  reading,  or  in 
deciding  as  between  two  of  nearly  equal  merit  to 
place  one  in  the  text  and  assign  the  other  to  the 
margin.'  "  Of  the  cursives  Miller  {Textttal  Guide^ 
p.  101)  says:  ** Their  general  agreement  among 
themselves  proves  that  they  express  the  settled 
conviction  of  the  Church  of  their  time,  while  their 
consonance  with  the  mass  of  the  uncials  that  went 
before  them  demonstrates  their  unbroken  unison 
with  the  ages  that  lately  preceded  them."  A  few 
of  the  principal  cursives  are : 

83,  Codex  Colbertinus  (88  in  the  Gospels,  17 
in  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  13  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles).  It  is  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris, 
and  belongs  to  the  11th  century.  It  is  '*  the  most 
important  cursive"  manuscript  now  known.  It 
contains  part  of  the  prophets  and  all  the  New 
Testament  except  the  Apocalypse. 

69,  Codex  Leicesirensis  (69  in  the  Gospels,  81 
in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  87  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles).  This  is  also  a  cursive  manu- 
script, and  is  the  property  of  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Leicester.  Its  date  is  assigned  to  the 
14th  century.  It  is  defective  to  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  at  the  present  time  all  is 
lost  after  Rev.  14:10.  "It  is  of  far  higher  value 
than  not  only  the  mass  of  the  recent  cursive 
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copies,  but  also  than  the  greater  part  of  'the  later 
uncials  '*  (Tregelles).  These  two  have  been  highly 
esteemed.  Dr.  Scrivener  adds,  as  very  important : 
Codez  157f  which  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  be- 
longs to  the  12th  century ;  Codez  61,  in  the  British 
Museum  (it  contains  the  Acts  only,  with  many 
verses  wanting.  It  was  discovered  by  Tischen- 
dorf  in  Egypt.  Its  date  is  A.  D.  1044.  Scrivener 
says  that  it  is  "as  remarkable  as  any  in  existence**); 
and  Codex  95  of  the  Apocalypse.  To  tliese  Miller 
(p.  107)  adds  as  important:  '*  18,  Regius^  collated 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Ferrar;  20,  Regius  188;  66, 
Codez  Oafei  LondinensU;  71,  Lambeih,  528;  118, 
Codez  Harleianus;  237-259,  collated  by  C.  F. 
Matthaei;  607-517,  collated  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 

The  lectionaries  have  not  been  examined  as 
closely  as  their  merits  in  criticism  deserve.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  lessons  prepared  for  church 
services  would  be  selected  with  care;  the  text 
would  be  the  recognized  text  of  that  thne.  The 
earliest  Greek  lectionary  belongs  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, although  they  were  probably  in  use  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  century.  The  lectionaries  witness 
both  to  the  text  and  to  the  fact  that  the  text  was 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  received  Scriptures. 
Scrivener  indicates  that  few  "have  been  really 
collated,'*  and  gives  an  extended  list  of  them.  He 
gives  the  number  of  the  Evangelistaries  as  963 
and  of  the  Apostoli  as  288. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  investigating  the 
quotations  in  the  Church  fathers.  While  their 
testimony  may  be  only  of  secondary  value,  yet 
their  concurrence  or  divergence  is  of  importance 
as  settling  a  disputed  text. 

(5)  Families.  The  separation  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  into  families  is  of 
modem  growth  and  has  yielded  very  valuable  re- 
sults. It  was  introduced  by  Bengel,  whose  New 
Testament  appeared  in  1734.  He  hoped  by  tracing 
the  genealogy  of  manuscripts  to  classify  them,  and 
thus  simplify  the  work  of  criticism.  His  divisions 
were  the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  This  method 
was  developed  by.  Griesbach,  who  recognized  three 
families,  viz.,  the  Alexandrian,  Western,  and  By- 
zantine. Dr.  Hort  has  four  classes — ^the  Syrian, 
Western,  Alexandrian,  and  Neutral,  giving  strong 
preference  for  the  Neutral,  or  Pre-Syriaic  text,  and 
thus  constituting  K  and  B  the  supreme  arbiters  of 
the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  text. 

Against  this  high  estimate  of  M  (Aleph)  and  B 
Scrivener  and  Burgon  protest,  attempting  to 
show  that  no  such  high  value  rightly  belongs  to 
them,  and  claiming  as  great  authority  for  other 
uncials  and  cursives.  See  Scrivener's  Introduc' 
Hon  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament^  vol.  ii, 
pp.  267-301 ;  also  Introduction  and  an  Appendiz 
to  Westcott  and  Hort's  New  Testament  in  Oreek^ 
pp.  115-179. 

(6)  The  variationt  that  have  been  found  in  the 
manuscripts  are  in  part  the  necessary  results  of 
transcription,  "unconscious  or  unintentional,**  such 
as  "  errors  of  sights  errors  of  /learing^  errors  of 
memory;  **  or  they  are  "  conscious  or  intentional,** 
including  *'  incorporation  of  marginal  glosses ;  cor- 
rections of  harsh  or  unusual  forms  of  the  words 
or  expressions ;  alterations  in  the  text  to  produce 
supposed  harmony  with  another  passage,  to  com- 
plete quotation,  or  to  clear  up  a  supposed  diffi- 


culty; liturgical  insertions;  alterations  for  dog- 
matic reasons  **  (Hammond,  Textual  brUieism,  p. 
15).  The  great  ^xtual  critics,  such  as  Bengel, 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  Scrivener,  Westcott,  and  Hort,  have  each 
had  their  principle  of  criticism.  We  mention 
some  rules  laid  down  by  Trigelles:  *M.  Where 
there  is  no  variation  in  authorities,  criticism  has 
no  place.  2.  If  authorities  are  all  but  unanimous^ 
conJSdence  is  but  little  shaken.  8.  If  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  authorities  in  general  is  unanimous, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed, whatever  may  be  the  later  testimonies.  4.  A 
reading  found  in  versions  alone  can  claim  but  little 
authority.  5.  A  reading  found  in  patristic  cita- 
tions alone  rest  on  yet  weaker  basis.  6.  The  read- 
ings respecting  which  a  judgment  must  be  formed 
are  those  where  the  evidence  is  really  divided  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  needful  to  inquire  on  which 
side  of  the  balance  it  preponderates.  7.  When  no 
certainty  is  attainable,  it  will  be  well  for  the  case 
to  be  left  doubtful.*'  These  rules  are  among 
those  laid  down  by  Tregelles  in  Home^  pp.  842- 
846). 

The  attempt  to  find  in  the  manuscripts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  the  genuine  text  of  the 
New  Testament  has  demonstrated  that  while  the 
variations  are  very  numerous,  the  important  dif- 
ferences are  comparatively  few,  and  that  no  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  has  thereby 
been  overthrown.  The  variations  are  largely  due 
to  differences  in  spelling,  in  order  of  words,  etc 
The  results  of  textual  criticism  show  the  steady 
convergence  toward  the  text  which  may  be  in  the 
best  sense  "  received  by  all.** 

Works  for  reference:  Scrivener's  Introduction 
to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament^  2  vols., 
fourth  edition,  revised  by  Rev.  Edw.  Miller,  M.A. ; 
Ititroduction  and  Appendix  to  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Oi^ginal  Oreek^  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott, 
D.D.,  and  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D. ;  C.  E. 
Hammond's  Textual  Criticism  Applied  to  the 
New  Testament;  Praxis  in  Manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  TestametU,  by  Rev.  Charies  F.  Sitterly,  Ph.D.; 
B.  B.  Warfield,  An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Crit- 
icism of  the  New  Testament;  P.  Schaff,  A  Com" 
panion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  English 
Version;  Critical  Handbook  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  by  E.  C.  Mitchell ;  A  History  of  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament^  by  Mar- 
vin R,  Vincent,  D.D. ;  A  Guide  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament^  by  Edward  Miller, 
M.A. ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  ^t^fe— subject, 
**  New  Testament.**— H.  A.  Buttz. 

SCROLL  (Heb.  'leO,  say'fer;,  Gr.  pipXiov, 
bibJee^-on,  Isa.  84:6),  the  form  of  an  ancient  book 
(q.  T.).  In  Rev.  6:14  the  heaven  is  said  to  depart 
as  a  scroll  is  rolled  up. 

SCULL.    See  Skull. 

SCUM  (Heb.  J^?r'?»  f^hel-aw',  rvst),  in  Ezet 
24:6,  11,  12,  Jerusalem  is  likened  to  a  pot  with 
spots  of  rust  upon  it,  that  cannot  be  removed. 
The  uncleanness  of  the  pot  is  this  rust,  which  is 
to  be  burned  away  by  the  heat. 

SCURVY.    See  Diskasks. 

SCYTHIAN  (Gr.  2/c{?%,  skoo^-thace,  savage^ 
GoL  8:11  only),  one  of  a  nomad  race,  or  collecti<Hi 
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of  races,  dwelling  **  mostly  on  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence  in- 
definitely into  inner  Asia."  They  called  them- 
selves Scoloti,  and  the  native  traditions  traced 
their  origin  to  Targetaus,  son  of  Zeus,  or  perhaps 
son  of  their  corresponding  god  Pap»u8  (Ud.,  iv, 
69),  and  a  daughter  of  the  river  Borysthenes  (ibid.^ 
iv,  5,  6).  In  the  name  Tbr^etaus  some  have  seen 
the  origin  of  the  name  Turk. 

The  Scoloti  were  tierce  barbarians,  who  **  scalped 
their  enemies,  and  used  their  -skulls  as  drinking 
cups  (ibid.f  iv,  64,  65),  and  ofTered  human  sacri- 
fices "  (Smith).  Their  **  justice,'*  so  highly  praised 
by  the  earlier  poets,  was  probably  a  rough  and 
ready  impartiality,  which  is  very  easy  where  there 
is  no  regard  for  human  life  or  suffering.  In  the 
only  place  where  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Col. 
8:11)  they  are  evidently  taken  as  representatives 
of  the  barbarian  world.  It  has  been  InfetTcd, 
however,  and  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  there 
were  Scythians  in  the  early  Church. 

In  the  time  of  Psammetiehus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
contemporary  of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  invaded 
Palestine  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus 
Urania  in  Askalon ;  and  they  were  only  prevented 
from  entering  Egypt  by  prayers  and  presents 
(Hd.,  i,  105).  Some  suppose 
that  their  possession  of  Beth- 
shean  gave  it  its  name,  Scy- 
thopolis  (LXX.  iKudiJvnd^iCy 
Judg.  1:27;  corap.  Judith  8:10? 
2  Mace.  12:29;  and  1  Mace. 
6:62;  Josephus,  ^KvOdKoXi^), 
They  took  Sardis,  B.  C.  629 ; 
defeated  Cyaxares  of  Media, 
624;  occupied  **A8ia"  for 
twenty-eight  years,  till  they  were  expelled,  B.  C. 
596  (see  full  account  of  Scythians  in  Smith's  Did. 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeog.y  s.  v.  **  Scythia  "). 

Most  modems,  following  Josephus  {Ant.^  i,  6, 
g  1)  and  Jerome,  identify  the  Magog  of  Ezek.  88:2; 
89:1,  6,  the  land  of  which  Gog  was  prince,  with 
the  land  of  the  Scythians,  who  in  Ezekiel's  time 
inhabited  the  region  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine.  The  Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Ezekiel  are  quite  probably  believed  to  have 
been  a  Japhetic  race.  The  Scythians  were  skill- 
ful archers,  and  were  famous  as  mounted  bowmen ; 
and  they  were  even  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow. — W.  H. 

SEA  (Heb.  Q^,  yavnn^  roarifig;  Gr.  Oahtaaa^ 
UuU^-aasahj  probably  taUy)  is  sometimes  given  in 
the  A.  y.  as  the  "  deep."  Yawm  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  the  following  senses : 

1.  The  "gathering  of  the  waters,"  i.  e.,  the 
ocean  (Deut.  30:18;  1  Kings  10:22;  Psa.  24:2; 
Job  26:8,  12;  88:8). 

2.  With  the  article,  of  some  part  of  the  great 
circumambient  water,  viz. :  (a)  Of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  called  the  *'  hinder,"  the  *'  western," 
and  the  "utmost"  sea  (Deut.  11:24;  84:2;  Joel 
2:20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines"  (Exod.  28:31); 
"the  great  sea"  (Num.  84:6,  7;  Josh.  16:47); 
"the^sea"  (Gen.  49:18;  Psa.  80:11;  107:28; 
1  Kings  4:20.  etc.).  (b)  Of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod. 
15:4;  Josh.  24:6),  or  of  one  of  its  gulfs  (Num. 
11:81 ;  Isa.  11:15),  and  perhaps  the  sea  (1  Kings 


10:22)  traversed  by  Solomon's  fleet.  The  plac« 
"  where  two  seas  met "  (Acts  27:4 1)  is  understood 
by  Smith,  and  approved  by  Ramsay,  to  be  "  a  neck 
of  land  projecting  toward  the  island  of  Salmonetta, 
which  shelters  St.  Paul's  Bay  on  the  northwest." 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  great  lakes 
of  Palestine,  whether  fresh  or  salt ;  e.  g.,  (a)  The 
Sea  of  Chinuereth  (Num.  84:11)  called  in  the  New 
Testament  *'the  Sea  of  Galilee"  (Matt.  4:18),  the 
"Sea  of  Tiberias"  (John  21:1),  and  the  Sea  (or 
Lake)  of  Gennesareth  (Matt.  14:84;  Mark  6:68; 
Luke  5:1).  See  Galilee.  Sea  op.  (6)  The  Dead 
Sea,  called  also  the  Salt  Sea  (Gen.  14:8),  the  Sea 
of  the  Plain,  or  the  Arabah  (Deut.  4:49),  and  the 
Eastern  Sea  (Joel  2:20;  Ezek.  47:18;  Zech.  14:8). 
It  is  neither  named  nor  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  (c)  The  Lake  Merom  is  only  named 
in  Josh.  11:6,  7,  A.  V.  "  waters  of  Merom." 

4.  YaiDTn  is  also  applied  to  great  rivers,  as  the 
Nile  (Isa.  19:5 ;  Amos  8:8,  A.  V.  "flood;"  Kah. 8:8; 
Ezek.  82:2),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  61:86). 

Figurative.  To  "shut  up  the  sea  with 
doors  "  (Job  38:8)  is  a  symbolical  expression  for 
restraining,  fixing  a  bound  thereto :  **  The  sea  hath 
spoken"  (Isa.  23:4)  is  figurative  for  the  rock 
island  upon  which  new  Tyre  stood,  and  made  her 


Egyptian  Signet  Rings. 


lamentation ;  the  noise  of  hostile  armies  is  likened 
to  the  "  roaring  of  the  sea  "  (Isa.  6:30 ;  Jer.  6:28) ; 
"  waves  of  the  tea  "  represent  righteousness  (Isa. 
48:18),  a  devastating  army  (Ezek.  26:8,  4),  and 
in  their  restlessness  the  wicked  (Isa.  67:20), 
and  the  unsteady  (James  1:6);  the  difTusion  of 
spiritual  truth  over  the  ejirth  is  symbolized  by  the 
covering  waters  of  the  sea  (Isa.  11:9;  Hab.  2:14) ; 
"  Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own 
shame"  (Jude  18),  is  a  figurative  description  of 
false  teachers  who  threw  out  their  obscene  teach- 
ings like  wrecks  upon  the  shore.  "  The  abundance 
of  the  sea  "  (Isa.  60:6)  is  everything  of  value  that 
is  possessed  by  islands  and  coast  lands;  "The 
princes  of  the  sea"  (Ezek.  26:16)  is  a  figurative 
term  for  the  merchants  of  Tyre ;  "  From  sea  to 
sea  "  (Amos  8:12 ;  Mic.  7:12)  stands  for  "  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other." 

SEA,  BRAZEN  (1  Kings  7:28^4;  Jer.  52:17), 
molten  (2  Kings  26:18;  2  Chron.  4:2),  the  great 
laver  (q.  v.)  in  Solomon's  temple. 

SEA  MONSTER.  See  Dragon,  Wbalk,  in 
article  Animal  Kingdom. 

SEA  OP  GLASS  (Gr.  edhia<ra,  tJiaV-asmh, 
»ea,  and  vaTdinj^  hoo-al'^e'-nay^  gfajt*j/y  Rev.  4:6 ; 
16:2).  "  The  glassy  sea  naturaliy  leads  the  thoughts 
to  the  great  brazen  laver,  known  as  the  brazen  sea, 
which  stood  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple, 
between  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary,  and  at  which 
the  priests  cleansed  themselves  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Grod's  holy  house.    The  resemblance  is 
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not,  iudeed,  ezuct ;  and  were  it  not  for  what  fol- 
lows, there  might  be  little  upon  which  to  rest  this 
supposition.  We  know,  however,  from  many  ex- 
amples that  the  seer  uses  the  figures  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  great  freedom,  and  as  the  temple 
source  of  the  living  erecUuren  next  introduced  to 
us  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  becomes  the  more  prob- 
able that  the  brazen  sea  of  the  same  building, 
whatever  be  the  actual  meaning  of  the  figure, 
suggests  the  glassy  sea  "  (Dr.  W.  Milligan,  Com.  on 
Revelation^  p.  69,  sq.). 

SEA  OF  JA'ZER  (Jer.  48:32),  a  lake,  now 
represented  by  some  ponds  in  the  high  valley  in 
which  the  city  of  Jaazer  (q.  v.)  is  situated. 

SEAH.    See  Mitroloot,  ii,  1,  6. 

SEAL,  SEALSKIN.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

SEAL,  SIGNET  (Heb.  Cnin,  kho-thaum'; 
Gr.  (T^payig^  efrag-ectT^^  a  poitable  instrument  used 
to  stamp  a  document  or  other  article,  instead  of 
or  with  the  sign  manual.  The  impression  made 
therewith  had  the  same  legal  validity  as  an  actual 
signature,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East.  Indeed, 
the  importance  attached  to  this  method  is  so  great 
that,  without  a  seal,  no  document  is  considered 
authentic.  In  a  similar  manner  coffers,  doors  of 
houses  and  tombs,  were  sealed. 

1.  Egyptian.  The  most  familiar  form  of 
Egyptian  jewelry  is  that  of  the  so-called  scaraboid 
seals;  in  these  an  elliptical  piece  of  stone  was 
carved  on  its  upper  convex  surface  into  the  like- 
ness of  a  scarabeus,  the  sacied  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  on  the  lower  flat  side  bore  inscrip- 
tions in  intaglio.  Examples  of  these  seals  are 
known  as  far  back  as  the  4  th  dynasty,  B.  C.  8600. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  blue  pottery  or 
porcelain,  and  in  many  cases  consisted  of  a  lump 
of  clay,  impressed  with  a  seal  and  attached  to  the 
document  by  strings. 

2.  Asssriian.  The  form  of  Chaldean  seal  best 
known  to  ua  is  the  cylinder  or  rolling  seals. 


An  Assyrian  Seal. 


These  were  made,  like  the  scarabs,  of  hard  and 
handsome  stones,  that  would  take  a  good  polish 
and  receive  and  retain  engraving  in  intaglio.  The 
earlier,  indeed,  were  of  softer  material,  such  a.s 
shell,  marble,  serpentine,  and  steatite ;  then  came 
hematic,  basalt,  porphyry,  and  later  the  quartz 
gems  and  chalcedony.  They  were  usually  about 
an. inch  in  length,  or  more,  and  from  one  third  to 
one  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  were  drilled  end- 
wise so  as  to  be  rolled  upon  an  axis  or  suspended 
round  the  neck.  The  sides  of  the  cylinder  were 
covered  with  designs  and  inscriptions ;  and  when 
used  as  a  seal  it  was  impressed  or  partly  rolled 
upon  the  substance  to  be  marked,  leaving  thereon 


Haffsai's  Signet. 


a  design  in  relief.  From  about  the  9th  century 
B.  C.  the  cylinder  form  of  seal  began  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  "  conoid  "  seals,  which  ultimately 
superseded  them  to  a  large  extent.  Tliese  were 
all  of  fine  hard  stones,  especially  of  the  blue  or 
"sapphire"  chalcedony;  they  were  conical  to 
hemispherical  in  form,  with  the  design  cut  on  the 
flat  base,  and  drilled  for  suspension  across  the 
pointed  or  rounded  end. 

3.  Hebrew.  Seals  of  all  these  types  must 
have  been  very  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  through 
their  intei*course  with  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The 
Phoenicians,  from  a  very  early  period,  took  up  the 
business  of  manufacturing  seals  on  a  large  scale, 
and  their  products  are  found  very  widely  distrib- 
uted through  the  ancient  world,  including  Pales- 
tine. They  did  not  much  adopt  the  cylinder 
form,  but  rather  the  scarab  and  the  conoid ;  carved 
with  much  skill,  but  no  originality,  copying  and 
sometimes  mingling  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  de- 
signs, and  putting  on  hieroglyphics  of  Egyptian 
form,  but  of  no  meaning — as  modern  imitators 
may  embellish  their  wares  with  Chinese  or  Arabic 
characters,  merely  for  effect  The  fixing  of  such 
seals  in  a  ring  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  Ph<B- 
nician  device,  afterward  taken 
up  by  the  Greeks,  and  lasting 
to  our  own  day.  Such  a  sed 
ring  we  have,  bearing  the  name 
of  Abibal,  the  father  of  King 
Hiram;  and  if  the  mounting 
be  contemporaneous  with  the 
stone,  this  carries  the  seal  ring 
back  to  the  1 1th  century  B.  C. 
But  the  passage  (Gen.  41:42)  is  much  older;  it  is 
true  that  this  and  some  similar  passages  may  refer 
to  seals  that  were  hung  on  the  hand  or  wrist  by  a 
cord.  But  the  seal  ring,  or  signet,  clearly  alluded 
to(Esth.  3:12;  8:8;  Jer.  22:24)  is  probably  very 
ancient  and  widespread. 

The  impression  of  a  signet  ring  on  fine  clay  has 
been  recently  discovered  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as 
two  actual  signet  rings  of  ancient  Egyptian  kings 
(Cheops  and  Horns).  The  engineers  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  came  upon  a  pavement  of 
polished  stones  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
under  this  a  stratum  of  concrete.  In  this  con- 
crete, ten  feet  down,  they  found  a  signet  ring  in 
old  Hebrew  characters,  *'  Haggai,  son  of  Shebani- 
ah."  A  singular  fact  in  connection  with  this  is 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  minor  prophets  mentions  a 
signet  (Hag.  2:28). 

The  use  of  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  the  book 
of  Job  (38:14),  and  the  signet  ring  as  an  ordinary 
part  of  a  man's  equipment  in  the  case  of  Judah 
(Gen.  38:18),  who  probably,  like  many  modem 
Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a  string  from  his 
neck  or  arm  (Cant.  8:6).  The  ring  or  the  seal,  as 
an  emblem  of  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia, 
and  elsewhere,  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pha- 
raoh with  Joseph  (Gen.  41:42),  of  Ahab  (1  Kings 
21:8),  of  AhasueruR  (Esth.  8:10,  12  ;  8:2),  of  Darius 
(Dan.  6:17 ;  also  1  Mace.  6:15),  and  as  an  evidence 
of  a  covenant  in  Jer.  82:10,  14 ;  Neh.  9:88  ^10:1 ; 
Hag.  2:23.  Engraved  signets  were  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  as  is  evident  in  the 
description  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (Exod. 
28:11,  86;  89:6);  and  the  work  of  the  engraver 
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is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  occupation  (Ecclus. 
88:27). 

Figurative.  *'It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the 
seal,"  i.  e.,  **  it  changetli  lil^e  the  clay  of  a  signet 
ring  "  (Deiitzsch,  Corn,,  in  loc.),  is  an  allusion  to 
a  cylinder  seal,  revolving  like  day  and  night  (Job 
88:14).  In  Cant.  8:6  is  the  prayer,  "Set  me  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm," 
implying  approaching  absence  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  that  she  wished  that  her  impression  may  be 
graven  on  his  arm  and  heart,  i.  e.,  his  love  and 
power.  The  meaning  of  the  figurative  expret^ion, 
**I  will  make  thee — Zerubbabel— as  a  signet" 
(seal  ring,  Hag.  2:28),  is  evident  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  signet  ring  in  the  eyes  of  an  oriental, 
who  is  accustomed  to  carry  it  continually  with 
him,  and  to  take  care  of  it  as  a  very  valuable 
possession ;  also  in  the  same  sense  when  Jehovah 
says,  "  Though  Coniah  [i.  e.,  Jehoiakim]  were  the 
signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee 
hence  "  (Jer.  22:24).  The  term  sealed  is  used  for 
that  which  is  permanent  (Isa.  8:16),  confirmed 
(John  6:21 ;  Rom.  4:11),  that  which  is  to  be  kept 
secret  (Dan.  8:26 ;  12:4,  9),  impenetrable  to  men,  but 
known  to  Christ  (Rev.  6:2-8),  approval  {John  3:88) ; 
to  "seal  up  the  stars"  (Job  9:7)  means  to  cover 
them  with  clouds,  so  that  their  light  is  excluded 
from  men,  while  to  "seal  up  the  hand  of  every 
man  "  (37:7)  is  to  prevent  men  fi-om  working  by 
reason  of  the  cold.  The  "  seal  of  the  living  God," 
on  which  is  supposed  to  be  engraven  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  impressed  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
faithful,  symbolizes  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Rev.  7:2-8;  Eph.  1:18;  4:30;  2  Cor.  1:22; 
see  Mark).  The  eeals  upon  the  "foundation  of 
God"  (2  Tim.  2:19)  are  supposed  to  be  inscrip- 
tions upon  this  mystical  building,  proper  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  all  professing  Chris- 
tians, both  for  encouragement  and  for  toaming. 

SEAM  (Gr.  api)a^,  ar'-fwaf-os).  Our  Lord's 
inner  garment,  for  wliich  the  soldiers  cast  lots 
(John  19:23),  was  "  without  seam,"  i.  e.,  it  was 
woven  entire,  from  the  neck  down. 

SEA  MEW,  SEA  MONSTEE.    See  Anl 

IfAL  KiNQDOM. 

SEAB  (Gr.  KavTjjpi6^ij^  kdu^ay-ree-ad'-zo^  to 
brafid).  The  term  is  used  (1  Tim.  4:2)  figuratively 
'of  the  conscience.  Tbone  of  whom  the  apostle 
speaks  were  branded  with  the  marks  of  sin,  i.  e., 
carry  about  with  them  the  perpetual  conscious, 
ness  of  sin  (Grimm,  Or.  Lex.,  s.  v.).  Another  in- 
terpretation  is  that  their  conscience,  like  cauter. 
ized  flesh,  was  deprived  of  sensation. 

SEASON.    See  Time. 

SEAT,  as  furniture.    See  House. 

SEAT.  1.  Kis-sa/  (Heb.  6^5?  or  TO?,  eov- 
ered)y  a  throne,  as  usually  rendered,  but  also  any 
seat  occupied  by  a  king  (Judg.  8:20),  or  other  dis- 
tinguished person,  as  the  high  priest  (1  Sam.  1:9; 
4:18,  18),  the  king's  mother  (1  Kings  2:19),  prime 
minister  (Esth.  8:1).  In  the  New  Testament  we 
have  Gr.  jSay/io,  bay^-ma,  of  the  "judgment  seat" 
(Matt  27:19;  John  19:18;  Acts  18:1 2^  16, 17;  25:6, 
10,17);  of  Christ  (Rom.  14:10;  2  Cor.  6:10);  Koeid- 
pa,  kath-ed'-rahy  in  the  usual  sense  of  place  (Matt 
21:12;  Mark  11:15);  but  generally  of  the  exalted 
seat  occupied  by  men  of  eminent  rank  or  influence. 


as  teachers  and  judges ;  thus  "  the  Pharisees  sit 
in  Moses'  seat,"  i.  e.,  consider  themselves  as 
Moses'  successors  in  explaining  and  defending  the 
law  (Matt  23:2). 

2.  Mo-shaiob' {^Qh.  ^'^^i?^),  abode,  a  seat  (1  Sam. 
20:18,  25;  Job  29:7);  a  sitting,  i.  e.,  assembly  of 
persons  sitting  together  (Psa.  1:1);  the  <t/tf  of  an 
ima^e  (Ezek.  8:3). 

Figurative.  "I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God" 
(Ezek.  28:2),  the  language  ascribed  to  the  prince 
of  Tyre  is  that  of  pride.  "  The  Tyrian  state  was 
the  production  and  seat  of  its  gods.  He,  the  prince 
of  Tyre,  presided  over  this  divine  creation  and 
divine  seat ;  therefore  he,  the  prince,  was  himself 
a  god,  a  manifestation  of  the  deity,  having  its 
work  and  home  in  the  state  of  Tyre  "  (Kliefoth). 

3.  Tek'OO-navo'  (Heb.  SlJISIp),  arranged,  a  place^ 
dwelling  (Job  23:8). 

4.  Tliron'-os  (Gr.  Op&i>o^),  used  figuratively  for 
kingly  power  (}M\iQ  1:52);  of  Satan  (Rev.  2:13 ;  18: 
2;  16:10);  of  the  elders  (q.  v.)  (4:4;  11:16). 

6.  **The  uppermost  seats"  (Luke  11:43),  "high- 
est" (20:46),  is  the  rendering  of  Gr.  'trpuroKadtdpia 
(pro-tok-ath-ed-ree'-ah),  the  first  or  principal  seats, 
and  means  preeminent  in  council. 

SE3A  (Heb.  fi^?p,  seb^io% 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Cush,  and  hence  a  country 
and  people  among  the  Cushites  (Gen.  10:7;  1  Chron. 
1:9J. 

2.  The  name  of  a  people  (Psa.  72:10 ;  Isa.  48:8). 
See  Sabkans. 

SE3AT  or  SHE^AT,  the  fifth  month  of 
the  Hebrew  civil  year.    See  Calendab  ;  Time. 

SECA'CAH  (Heb.  J^???,  sek-aw-kaw%  inch- 
sure),  a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  near  the 
Dead  Sea  (Josh.  15:61).  Noted  for  its  "great  cis- 
tern," identified  by  some  with  Sikkeh,  but  posi- 
tion  uncertain. 

SE'CHU  (Heb.  'O''?,  sa/-koo,  a  hiU  or  watch- 
tower),  a  place  of  a  "  great  well,"  probably  lying 
on  the  route  between  Saul's  residence,  Gibeah, 
and  that  of  Samuel,  Ramathaim-zophim  (1  Sam. 
19:22).  The  modem  Suweikeh,  immediately  south 
of  Beeroth,  is  suggested  as  its  site. 

SECOND  SABBATH  after  the  first  (Luke 
6:1).    See  Sabbath,  Second. 

SECRET.    See  Mtstert.  ^ 

SECT  (Gr.  alpemc,  hah'ee-res-is,  a  choice),  a 
religious  party,  as  Sadducees  (Acts  5:17);  Phari- 
sees (15:5);  Nazarenes  (24:5 ;  comp.  26:5;  28:22). 

SECUN^US  (Gr.  leKovvSog,  sek-oon'-dos,  sec- 
ond), a  Thessalonian  Christian,  and  one  of  the 
party  who  went  with  the  apostle  Paul  from  Corinth 
as  far  as  Asia,  probably  to  Troas  or  Miletus,  on  his 
return  from  his  third  missionary  visit  (Acts  20:4). 

SECUEE.    See  Glossary. 

SEDITION  (Heb.  I'l'ir!'^?,  esh4ad-dure' ;  Gr. 
ardfftg,  stas'-is,  a  standing),  used  generally  in  the 
sense  of  rebellion  (Ezra  4:15,  19),  insurrection 
(Luke  28:19,  25;  Acts  24:5),  "  dissension "  (Acts 
15:2);  Gr.  dixoaraaia  {dee-khoS'tas-ee''ah)f  a  stand- 
ing  apart  (Gal.  5:20). 

SEDUCEE  (Gr.  >'%,  go^-ace,  lit.  a  howler), 
a  deceiver,  an  impostor  (2  Tim.  8:18),  as  a  fal8« 
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teacher.  These  went  from  bad  to  worse  under 
the  influence  of  self-deception,  as  well  as  that  of 
deceiving  others. 

SEED.    See  AoRiccLTURK. 

Fignurative.  As  the  prolific  principle  of  fu- 
ture life,  seed  in  Scripture  is  taken  for  posterity 
of  man  (Gen.  8:16;  4:25;  13:15,  eto.X  of  beasts 
(Jer.  81:27),  trees  (Gen.  1:11,  12,  29,  etc).  The 
seed  of  Abraham  denotes  not  only  those  who  de- 
scend from  him  by  natural  issue,  but  those  who 
imitate  his  character,  independent  of  natural  de- 
scent (Rom.  4:16).  Seed  is  figurative  of  God*s 
word  (Luke  8:6,  11 ;  1  Pet  1:23),  and  its  preach- 
ing is  called  "sowing"  (Luke  8:5;  Matt  18:82; 
1  Cor.  9:11).  Sowing  seed  is  symbolical  of  scat- 
tering or  dispersing  a  people  (Zech.  10:9),  of  dis- 
pensing liberality  (Eccles.  11:6;  2  Ck)r.  9:6),  of 
working  evil  (Job  4:8),  righteousness  (Hoe.  10:12), 
or  deeds  in  general  (Gal.  6:8).  Christ  compares 
his  death  to  the  sowing  of  seed  with  its  results 
(John  12:24);  Paul  likens  the  burial  of  the  body 
to  the  sowing  of  seed  (1  Cor.  16:36-88). 

SEEDTIME.    SeeAoRicuLTCRK 

SEER.    SeePROPHKT. 

SEETHE  (Heb.  ^^3,  baiMhai^,  seething  pot 
(Heb.  ncj,  tiaw-fakh^  to  blow  hard)^  Food  (q.  v.) 
was  often  prepared  by  boiling  (Bxod.  16:28;  23: 
19,  etc.).  The  pot  in  which  it  was  boiled  took  its 
name,  **  a  pat  6/oim,*'  i.  e.,  with  a  fanned  fire  un- 
der it,  a  kettle  violently  boiling  (Job  41:20;  Jer. 
1:13). 

SE'GUB  (Heb.  niato,  se^^y,  elevated). 

L  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite  and 
rebuilder  of  Jericho.  Segub  died  for  his  father's 
sin  (1  Kings  16:84),  according  to  Joshua's  predic- 
tion, "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that 
riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho:  he  shall 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and  in 
his  youuf^est  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it " 
(Josh.  6:26),  B.  C.  between  875  and  864. 

2.  The  son  of  Hezron  (grandson  of  Judah)  by 
the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  "father  "of  Gilead. 
He  was  himself  the  father  of  Jair  (1  Chron.  2:21, 
22),  B.  C.  perhaps  about  1900. 

SE1R  (Heb.  'T^b,  say-eer",  rough,  hairy),  a 
chief  of  the  Horites  (q.  v.),  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  afterward  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  86:20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  1:38).  Whether  he 
gave  the  name  to  the  country  or  took  it  from  it  is 
uncertain. 

SEOB,  LAND  OP  (Heb.  yn?  ^?te,  gay-eer" 
eh'-reU,  Gen.  82:3 ;  86:80) ; 

SEIE,  MOUNT  (Heb.^  1^?fe,  say-eet^  har. 
Gen.  14:6,  sq.). 

1.  Motmt  Seir  is  the  range  of  mountidns  run- 
ning southward  from  the  Dead  Sea,  east  of  the 
valley  of  Arabah,  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  ear- 
liest  mention  of  *'  Mount  Seir  is  in  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  Chedorlaomer*s  campaign,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  This  was  long  before  the  birth  of 
Esau ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Horitks  (q.  v.)  were 
then  its  inhabitants.  The  Israelites  were  forbid- 
den to  enter  this  region,  as  Jehovah  had  given  it 
to  Esau  for  a  possession  (Deut  2:5).    The  men- 


tion of  Esau's  removal  to  Mount  Seir  follows  im- 
mediately on  the  mention  of  Isaac*s  death  and 
burial  (Gten.  86:27-29;  86:1-8).  At  the  base  of 
this  chain  of  mountains  are  low  hills  of  limestone 
or  argillaceous  rocks ;  then  lofty  masses  of  por- 
phyry, which  constitute  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  irregular 
ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs ;  and  again, 
farther  back  and  higher  than  all,  are  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  Beyond 
all  these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau 
of  the  great  eastern  desert  The  height  of  the 
porphyry  cliffs  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  Arabah  (the 
great  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Elanitic 
GulfX  while  the  limestone  ridges  farther  back  do 
not  fall  short  of  three  thousand  feet  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  mountainous  track  between  the 
Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above  does  not  ex- 
ceed more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  from 
those  which  front  them  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Arabah.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more  than 
two  thirds  as  high  as  the  former,  and  are  wholly 
desert  and  sterile ;  while  those  on  the  east  appear 
to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with 
tufts  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that  around 
Hebron,  though  the  face  of  the  country  is  very 
different  It  is,  indeed,  the  region  of  which  Isaac 
said  to  his  son  Esau,  *•  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall 
be  (far)  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above'  (27:89)"  (Kitto). 

2.  The  Land  of  Seir  is  located  by  Dr.  Trum- 
bull  to  the  south  and  east  of  Beer-sheba,  and  thus 
presents  the  case  :  "  Esau  married  and  had  chil- 
dren long  before  he  permanently  left  his  old  home 
near  Beer-sheba,  and  that  region  over  which  Esau 
extended  his  patriarchal  stretch  came  to  be  known 
as  *  the  land  of  Seir '  (or  Esau),  and  the  *  country 
(or  field)  of  Edom  *  (Gen.  82:3).  There  was  where 
Esau  was  living  when  Jacob  came  back  from 
Padan-aram,  for  Isaac  was  not  yet  dead,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  bis  death  that  Esau  re- 
moved to  Mount  Seir  (35:27-29;  86:1-8).  When 
the  brothers  had  met  Jacob  spoke  of  himself  as 
journeying  by  easy  stages  toward  the  home  of 
Esau,  in  Seir — ^Esau^s  present  *Seir,*  not  £sau*s 
prospective  *  Mount  Seir  *  (corop.  88:16-20 ;  85:27). 
Then  it  was — and  even  until  the  very  day  of  Ja- 
cob's return — that  Esau  was  a  dweller  in  *the 
land  of  Seir,  the  country  of  Edom*  (82:1-8),  not 
the  Mount  Seir,  or  the  Edom  which  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  Mount  Seir.  This  designation  of  the  land 
of  Esau's  occupancy  in  southern  Canaan  by  the 
name  of  *  Seir,'  which  existed  at  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob's return  from  Padan-aram,  was  never  lost  to 
it  ^  It  was  found  there  when  the  Israelites  made 
their  unauthorized  raid  northward  from  Kadesh- 
bamea  (Deut  1:44).  To  the  present  time  there 
remain  traces  of  the  old  name  of  *  Seir '  in  the  re- 
gion southeast  from  Beer-sheba,  and  yet  north  of 
the  natural  southern  boundary  line  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  extensive  plain  *  Es  Seer '  is  there, 
corresponding  with  the  name  and  location  of  the 
'  Seir'  (1:44)  at  which,  or  unto  which,  the  Israelites 
were  chased  by  the  Amorites  when  they  went  up 
in  foolhardiness  from  their  Kadesh-bamea." 
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3.  Another  Monnt  Seir  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
16:10  only).  It  was  to  the  west  of  Kirjath-jearim 
and  between  it  and  Beth-sheroesh.  It  is  a  ridge 
of  rock  to  the  southwest  of  Kureyet  d  Enab^  a 
lofty  ridge  composed  of  nigged  peaks,  with  a  wild 
and  desolate  appearance,  upon  which  Saria  and 
Mishir  are  situated  (Robinson,  Bib,  Bea.^  p.  165). 

SEIEATH  (Heb.  ^7"??!  9fh-ee-raiy,  woody 
dUtricty  Bhaggy\  a  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  bordering  on  Benjamin,  to  which  Ehud 
went  for  refuge  after  killing  Eglon  at  Jericho 
(Judg.  8:26,  27).  Possibly  the  same  as  Seir,  yet 
not  identified. 

SE^LA,  SE'LAH  (Heb.  3^0,  tehUah^  rock, 
and  so  rendered  in  A  V.,  Judg.  1:36 ;  2  Chron.  26: 
12;  Obad.  8)  was  probably  the  capital  city  of 
the  Edomites,  later  known  as  Petra.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  built,  since  it  was  erected  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  houses  were  partly  hewn  in  the  natural  rock. 
It  was  still  flourishing  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  splendid  ruins  still  exist.  The 
excavations  are  remarkable,  consisting  of  what 
appear  to  be  the  fagades  of  great  temples  and 
immense  theaters,  hewn  in  rock  of  variegated 
colors.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
center  of  interest  and  trade  from  time  imroemoriaL 
It  was  taken  by  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
called  by  him  Joktheel,  the  tubdued  of  Ood 
(2  Kings  14:7;  2  CHiron.  26:11,  12). 

SELAH.    See  Musia 

SEIiA-HAMMAHIiEKOTH  (Heb.  ^P, 
nipbrnin,  Hh^Aah  ham-makh-lek-oth^  diffofdivi- 
9ion»\  a  rock  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  the 
scene  of  one  of  David's  most  remarkable  escapes 
from  Saul  (1  Sam.  23:28).    Not  identified. 

SEALED  (Heb. "%%  teh'-Ud,  exultation),  a  de- 
scendant of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He 
was  the  elder  of  two  sons  of  Nadab  and  died  child- 
less (1  ChPon.  2:30),  B  C.  after  1190. 

SELETJ'CIA  (Gr.  "LtleiKEia,  aelyook'-i-ah),  a 
town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and  the  sea- 
port of  Antioch  (q.  v.),  from  which  Paul  sailed 
forth  on  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  13:4), 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  landed  there  on 
his  return  from  it  (14:26).  It  was  built  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  who  built  so  many  other  cities  of  the 
same  name  that  this  one  was  called  Sdeucia  Pie- 
ria^  being  near  Mount  Pierus,  and  also  Sdeucia  ad 
Marey  being  nearer  the  sea.  It  retained  its  im- 
portance in  Roman  times,  and  was  a  free  city  in 
the  days  of  Paul    Now  called  el-EalusL 

SELF-WILL  (Heb.  1132*;,  raw-tsone,  pleasure, 
and,  in  a  wicked  sense,  warUonnesSy  Gen.  49:6). 
In  the  New  Testament  self-willed  is  the  rendering 
of  Gr.  avBddtfCy  bw-thad'-aeey  adf-pieasinffy  arrogant 
(Tit.  1.7;  2  Pet  2:10). 

SELVEDGE  (Heb.  n^lj,  kaw-taav/,  termina- 
tion\  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  (Exod.  26:4 ; 
86:11). 

SEM  (Gr.  l^fty  8ame\  the  Grecized  form  (Luke 
8:86)  of  the  name  of  Shsm  (q.  v.). 


SEMACHI'AH  (Heb.  'iS^J^'^O,  tcm-oAr-yaa/. 
hooy  sustained  ofJe/iovah),  the  last  named  of  the 
six  sons  of  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chron.  26:7). 

SEM^EI  (Gr.  leftet,  sem^h-e^,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  and  father  of  Mattathias,  in  our  Lord*s 
genealogy  (Luke  8:26)  probably  SHEMijAH  (q.  v.). 

SENA'AH,  or  SEN'AAH  (Heb.  SlKJO,  wn- 
oio-aio',  thorny).  The  "children  of  Senaah"  are 
enumerated  among  the  "  people  of  Israel "  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zei-ubbabel  (Ezra 
2:36 ;  Neh.  7:38^.  In  Neh.  3:3  the  name  is  given 
with  the  article,  has-Senaah.  See  Hassenaah. 
The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly  those  of 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  Bible  as  attached  to  a  town.  The  Magdal- 
Senna,  or  **  great  Senna,"  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
seven  miles  north  of  Jericho  ("  Senna  **),  however, 
is  not  inappropriate  in  position.  Bertheau  sug. 
gests  that  Senaah  represents  not  a  single  place, 
but  a  district ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  corroborate 
this  (Smith,  Bib,  Diet,,  s.  v.). 

SENATE  (Gr.  yepovala,  gher-co^ee^-ah,  elder^ 
ship),  a  deliberative  body,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Acts  6:21)  of  not  only  those  elders  of  the 
people  who  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but 
the  whole  body  of  elders  generally,  the  whole  coun- 
cil of  the  representatives  of  the  people  (Meyer, 
Com,^  in  loc). 

SENATOBS  (Heb.  1?T,  zaw-kane",  old),  chief 
men,  magistrates  (Psa.  106:22).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  elder  (q.  v.). 

SE^NEH  (Heb.  tTI^D,  seh^^eh),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  "  pas- 
sage of  Michmash,"  climbed  by  Jonathan,  and  his 
armor-bearer,  when  he  went  to  examine  the  Phil- 
istine  camp  (1  Sam.  14:4).  It  was  the  southern 
one  of  the  two  (14:6),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba. 
The  name  in  Hebrew  means  a  "  thorn,"  or  thorn- 
bush.  Josephus  mentions  that  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  Titus^s  army  was  at  a  spot  "which  in  the 
Jews*  tongue  is  called  the  valley,**  or  perhaps  the 
plain  "  of  thorns,  near  to  a  village  called  Gabath- 
saoul^,*'  L  e.,  Gibeath  of  SauL 

SE^NTO.    See  Shenib. 

SENNACH^EBIB  (Heb.  ^"^0,  mm-khay- 
reeb'),  Sennacherib,  one  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
son  of  Sargon,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  Ab  (July-August),  B.  C.  706.  His  father, 
Sargon,  had  been  a  usurper,  and  having  gained 
his  position  by  the  sword,  he  also  lost  his  life  by 
it  at  the  hands  of  a  murderous  soldier.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  opposition  to  Sennacherib's 
accession,  as  so  often  happened  in  the  history  of 
Assyria.  He  inherited  a  vast  empire  from  his 
father,  with  abundant  opportunities  for  its  further 
extension.  He  had,  however,  not  inherited  his 
father,*8  boldness  or  daring,  nor  his  resources. 
All  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  employed  in 
holding  together  that  which  he  had  received.  It 
is  ind^  doubtful  whether  he  left  his  empire  as 
strong  as  he  had  received  it. 

The  records  of  Sennacherib's  reign  have  not 
come  down  to  us  in  as  complete  a  form  as  those 
of  his  predecessor  or  successor.  Of  the  later 
years  of  his  reign  we  have  no  Assyrian  accounts. 
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The  earlier  years  are,  however,  well  covered  by 
the  beautiful  and  well-preaerved  prism  called  the 
Taylor  Cylinder,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of 
all  Assyrian  documents  which  have  come  down  to 
us  not  one  is  in  better  preservation  than  this.  It 
was  found  by  Colonel  Taylor  in  1880.  It  is  four- 
teen and  one  half  inches  high,  and  is  covered  on 
all  of  its  six  sides  with  fine  Assyrian  script,  which 
sets  forth  the  annals  of  the  king.  It  has  been 
several  times  translated  into  modem  languages  by 
Talbot,  Menant,  Horning,  and  Bezold.  A  com- 
plete translation  of  it  by  Rogers  is  published  in 
the  Record*  of  the  Past^  vol.  vi,  new  series.  From 
that  translation  certain  extracts  are  reproduced 
below : 

1.  Campaign  Against  Babylon.  Sargon 
had  left  a  powerful  empire,  but  not  all  sources  of 
possible  difficulty  had  bH&en  blotted  out,  nor  all  peo- 
ples wuthin  the  great  territory  reduced  to  com- 
plete submission.  Sennacherib  was  sure  to  meet 
with  troubles  in  Babylonia.  The  people  of  Baby- 
lon had  been  brought  into  the  Assyrian  empire 
by  force.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  forget 
that  they  had  a  mac^nificcnt  history  behind  them, 
while  yet  the  peopio  of  Assjrria  were  but  laying 
the  foundations  of  their  state.  It  was  hard  for  a 
city  with  so  grand  a  history  as  Babylon  to  yield 
submission  to  the  upstart  power  of  Assyria.  In 
the  confusions  that  followed  the  close  of  Sargon*s 
reign  the  Babylonians  saw  the  opportunity  for 
another  rebellion.  The  leader  of  this  uprising 
was  Merodach-baladan,  who  came  from  the  low- 
land country  far  south  of  Babylon,  near  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf,  called,  in  the  texts  of  that  period,  the 
land  of  Kara^unyash.  It  was  probably  a  na- 
tional uprising  which  Merodach-baladan  led  (see 
Merodach-baladan),  but  he  had  allies  from  the 
mountain  land  of  Elam,  and  with  their  help  he 
had  himself  crowned  king  in  Babylon.  Once 
more  was  there  in  his  person  national  rule  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  Assyrian  supremacy  was,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  overthrown.  For  nine  months 
Merodach-baladan  reigned  undisputedly.  Then 
Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia  with  an  army 
which  Merodach-baladan  could  not  resist.  The 
contest  was  fought  at  Kish,  a^d  the  rout  of  the 
Babylonians  was  complete.  Merodach-baladan  fled 
alone  and  escaped  with  his  life.  The  victorious 
Sennacherib  entered  Babylon  and  plundered  every- 
thing which  had  belonged'  to  his  unfortunate  adver- 
sary, but  seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the  posses- 
sions of  the  citizens.  He  then  marched  south 
into  the  land  of  Kaldi,  whence  the  rebels  had 
drawn  their  supplies.  The  overthrow  was  com- 
plete in  every  particular.  Seventy-five  cities  and 
four  hundred  smaller  towns  and  hamlets  were 
taken  and  despoiled.  This  invasion  was  not  car- 
ried out  without  heartless  cruelty,  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  taking  of  one  city  testifies.  Says  Sen- 
nacherib: "The  men  of  the  city  Ehirimme,  a 
rebellious  enemy,  I  cast  down  with  arms ;  I  left 
not  one  alive ;  their  corpses  I  bound  on  stakes  and 
placed  them  around  the  city."  Over  the  reduced 
country  an  Assyrian  named  Bel-ibni  was  made 
king,  subject  to  Sennacherib.  But  this  was  not 
the  end  of  Sennacherib^s  difficulties  with  Baby- 
lonia. 

2.  Against  the  Eassi.    The  next  campaign 


directed  against  the  people  called  the  Kassi,  to- 
gether with  the  Medee  and  other  races  living 
along  and  beyond  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tigris, 
and  even  among  the  mountains  northeast  of  As- 
syria, is  boasted  of  by  Sennacherib,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  result  from  it.  He 
claims  to  have  **  widened  his  territory,"  but  we 
can  find  no  evidence  that  Assyrian  supremacy  wag 
actually  carried  much  farther.  The  chief  result 
of  the  campaign  was  probably  "a  heavy  tribute" 
and  the  intimidating  of  some  peoples  who  other- 
wise might  have  been  troublesome  when  cam- 
paigns against  the  West  were  undertaken. 

3.  Against  the  Hittites.  The  third  cam- 
pai^  of  Sennacherib  was  directed  against  the 
land  of  the  Hittites.  At  this  period  this  term 
did  not  mean  the  same  as  it  did  before  the  days 
of  Sargon.  The  empire  of  the  Hittites  had  been 
destroyed,  and  land  of  the  Hittites  now  meant 
only  the  land  of  Phcnnicia  and  Palestine.  This 
western  country  had  often  before  been  invaded 
from  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (see  articles  Assyria, 
Sargon,  Shalm aneser,  Tiglath-pileskr,  and  Chkd- 
orlaomer),  but  though  conquests  had  been  made, 
there  were  still  more  to  be  made.  Rebellions 
were  frequent  It  would  be  yet  a  long  time  be- 
fore autonomy  should  die  out  among  the  commer- 
cial Phoenicians  and  the  patriotic  and  religious 
Hebrews.  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  come  sud- 
denly  into  the  west,  and  his  success  at  first  wag 
probably  due  to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  native 
kings  and  princes.  Elulsus,  king  of  Sidon,  of- 
fered no  resistance,  but  fled  from  the  invader. 
His  cities  of  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Acco  (now  Aci-e), 
Ekdippa,  and  others  were  quickly  subdued  and 
plundered.  Ethobal  was  made  king  over  them, 
and  a  heavy  annual  tribute  assessed  upon  the  in- 
habitants. The  news  of  this  great  Assyrian  vic- 
tory spread  southward,  and  many  petty  kings  sent 
presents  and  acknowledged  Sennacherib  as  their 
suzerain,  hoping  thereby  to  save  their  cities  from 
destruction  and  their  lands  from  plunder.  Among 
those  who  thus  yielded  without  a  blow  for  free- 
dom were  the  rulers  of  Arvad,  Byblos,  Moab,  and 
Edom.  The  king  of  Ashkelon,  Tsidqa  by  name, 
had  no^sent,  and  his  land  was  therefore  next  at- 
tacked. The  I'csistance  seems  to  have  been  slight, 
and  Ashkelon  was  soon  taken.  The  king  and  all 
his  family  were  deported  to  Assyria  as  captives, 
and  his  cities  of  Beth-dagon,  Joppa,  Beni-berak 
(Josh.  19:46),  and  Azuru  were  plundered.  The 
people  of  Ekron  had  also  refused  to  submit  to 
Sennacherib.  Their  ruler,  Padi,  who  had  been  set 
over  them  by  the  Assyrians,  they  cast  in  chains 
and  delivered  over  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
This  move  on  their  part  probably  signifies  their 
allegiance  to  the  league  of  Judah  and  Egypt, 
which  proposed  to  resist  Sennacherib.  When 
Sennacherib  was  ready  to  attack  the  city  of  Ekron 
the  Egyptian  army  appeared,  accompanied  by  its 
allies  from  Melukhkha,  a  battle  took  place  at 
Eltekeh  (19:44;  21:28),  and  once  more  Sennach- 
erib claims  a  victory.  Of  the  fight  he  says  little, 
save  that  a  few  captives  were  made.  He  did  not, 
however,  follow  up  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  he  respected  their  prowess  and 
was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  a  second  and 
desperate  conflict    He  was  content  rather  with 
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taking  Eltekeh  and  Timnath  (Gen.  88:12;  Josh. 
15:10,  etc. ;  modern  Tibneh\  and  tlien  fell  back  to 
punish  Ekton.  Let  his  own  words  describe  his  own 
deeds:  "To  the  city  of  Ekron  I  went;  the  gov- 
ernors (and)  princes,  who  had  committed  a  trans- 
gression, I  killed  and  bound  their  corpses  on  poles 
around  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  who 
had  committed  sin  and  evil  I  counted  as  spoil ;  to 
the  rest  of  them  who  had  committed  no  sin  and 
wrong,  who  had  no  guilt,  I  spoke  peace.  Padi, 
their  king,  I  brought  forth  from  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  upon  the  throne  of  lordship  over  them  I 
placed  him.  The  tribute  of  my  lordship  I  laid 
upon  him.** 

4.  Invasion  of  Jndah.  Immediately  upon 
this  victory  over  Ekron  comes  Sennacherib*8  in- 
vasion of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  was  known 
to  us  from  the  biblical  account  in  2  Kings  18:13- 
19:36.  It  fills  a  large  space  in  IsraeVs  history, 
and  it  was  a  moment  of  thrilling  interest  when 
Sennacherib*s  own  version  of  the  invasion  was 
found.  Uis  story  is  so  important  for  the  student 
of  the  Bible  that  it  may  well  be  here  translated 
entire:  *' But  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  who  had  not 
submitted  to  my  yoke,  I  besieged  forty-six  of  his 
strong  cities,  fortresses,  and  small  cities  of  their 
environs,  without  number,  (and)  by  casting  down 
their  walls  (?)  and  advancing  the  engines,  by  an 
assault  of  the  light-armed  soldiers,  by  breaches, 
by  striking,  and  by  axes  (?)  I  took  them;  two 
hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
young  (and)  old,  male  and  female,  horses,  mules, 
asses,  camels,  oxen  and  sheep  without  number  I 
brought  out  from  them,  I  counted  as  spoil. 
(Hezekiah)  himself  I  shut  up  like  a  cagod  bird  in 
Jenisalem,  his  royal  city;  the  walls  I  fortified 
against  him,  (and)  whosoever  came  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  I  turned  back.  His  cities,  which  1  had 
plundered,  I  divided  from  his  land  and  gave  them 
to  Mitiuti,  king  of  Ashdod,  to  Padi,  king  of 
Ekron,  and  to  Tsil-Bal,  king  of  Gaza,  and  (thus) 
diminished  his  territory.  To  the  former  tribute, 
paid  yearly,  I  added  the  tribute  of  alliance  of  my 
lordship  and  laid  that  upon  him.  Hezekiah  him- 
self was  overwhelmed  by  the  fear  of  the  bright- 
cess  of  my  lordship ;  the  Arabians  and  his  other 
faithful  warriors  whom,' as  a  defense  for  Jerusa- 
lem his  royal  city  he  had  brought  in,  fell  into 
fear.  With  thirty  talents  of  gold  (and)  eight  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver,  precious  stones,  ffiikhli 
daggansi  (?)  large  lapis  lazuli,  couches  of  ivory, 
thrones  of  ivory,  ivory,  tM«  wood,  boxwood  (?)  of 
every  kind,  a  heavy  treasure,  and  his  daughters, 
his  women  of  the  palace,  the  young  men  and 
young  women,  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  lord- 
ship, I  caused  to  be  brought  after  me;  and  he 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  give  tribute  and  to  pay 
homage.'*  Sennacherib  does  not  name  the  place 
where  he  received  this  great  tribute  from  Heze- 
kiah. From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  it  was  La- 
chish  (2  Kings  18:14).  From  Sennacherib  himself 
we  also  learn  that  he  had  besieged  and  taken  the 
same  city  of  Lachish.  A  splendid  wall  relief  has 
come  down  to  us,  upon  which  Sennacherib  is  rep- 
resented seated  upon  a  throne  receiving  men  bear- 
ing presents.  In  front  of  the  king^s  head  are 
these  words  :  **  Sennacherib,  the  king  of  the  world, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  sat  on  his  throne,  and  the 


spoil  of  the  city  of  Lachish  marched  before  him.** 
With  the  words,  given  above,  of  tribute  and  em- 
bassies of  homage  Sennacherib  concludes  his  ac- 
count  of  his  campaigns  to  the  west.  The  biblical 
account  adds  one  detail  more  in  these  words: 
**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thou- 
sand :  and  when  men  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses'*  (2  Kings  19: 
85).  Of  this  great  destruction  there  is  no  word 
or  hint  in  Sennacherib^s  inscriptions.  It  was  in- 
deed not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  record  would 
be  made  under  any  circumstances.  The  Assyr- 
ians  report  only  victories.  At  any  rate  Sennach- 
erib never  invaded  Palestine  again.  The  chrono- 
logical data  of  the  Assyrians  locate  this  famous 
Judean  campaign  in  the  year  701  B.  G.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  reconcile  this  date  with  the 
chronological  data  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  per- 
haps we  must  await  further  light 

5.  Later  Campai^^ns.  After  the  Judean 
campaign  Sennacherib  found  opposed  to  him  a 
powerful  coalition  of  Elamites,  Babylonians,  Ara- 
maeans, and  Medians,  with  whom  he  fought  at 
Ghalule  in  the  year  691  B.  G.  The  result  was  a 
doubtful  victory  for  the  Assyrian  arms.  It  seems 
indeed  that  Sennacherib  did  little  more  than  ward 
off  ruin  and  postpone  for  a  time  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

Again  and  again  was  there  trouble  and  rebel- 
lion in  Babylonia.  Now  it  is  the  once-defeated 
Merodach-baladan,  again  it  is  Suzub,  the  Ghaldean. 
Indeed  so  numerous  were  the  uprisings  in  Baby- 
lonia that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  and  understand  their  significance.  After 
several  invasions  and  fruitless  peacemakings, 
Sennacherib  took  Babylon,  and  actually  broke 
down  its  walls,  and  practically  ruined  the  city. 
This  was  in  689  B.  G.  In  this  year  came  thus  to 
an  end  for  a  time  the  glory  of  this  once  invincible 
city.  The  destniction  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  revengeful  folly.  It  did  not  quell  the  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  Babylonians,  who  could  not 
be  brought  into  subjection  by  such  means,  and 
it  only  left  a  legacy  of  trouble  to  Sennacherib's 
son  and  successor.  Sennacherib*s  own  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Babylonia  was  expressed  in  the 
phrase  **evil  devils."  He  could  not  understand 
them,  and  their  patriotic  love  of  the  city  by  the 
Euphrates  was  not  a  sentiment  to  be  admired,  but 
passion  to  be  destroyed. 

The  results  of  all  these  wars  can  only  be  found, 
as  we  look  back  upon  them,  in  the  retention  of 
what  Sargon  had  won.  Of  real  expansion,  there 
was  none. 

In  spite  of  wars  and  dissensions  Sennacherib  was 
able  also  to  give  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  Nineveh  he  constructed  two  magnificent  palaces, 
and  the  city  walls  and  gates  he  rebuilt  or  restored. 

The  inscriptions  give  no  hint  concerning  the 
manner  of  Sennacherib's  death  in  the  year  681 
B.  G.  The  Bible,  however,  supplies  the  missing 
detail  by  showing  that  he  died  at  the  hands  of  his 
two  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  worship  (2  Kings  19:37).  These 
statements  agree  well  with  the  known  facts  that 
Sennacherib  had  preferred  Esarhaddon  above  his 
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SENSE 

brothers,  and  that  there  was  jealousy  among  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

LiTKRATURE. — Smith,  George,  History  of  Astn/ria 
and  Babylonia;  Rogers,  7^  Jnseripiioni  of  'Sen- 
nacherib^ Records  of  the  Past^  new  series,  voL  vi, 
London,  n.  d.  (1893).— R.  W.  R.     , 

SENSE.  1.  (Heb.  bsb,  wA'-l:*/,  intMgenee) 
Thus  it  is  said  that  Ezra  and  others  "  read  in  the 
book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave 
the  sense "  (Neh.  8:8),  L  e.,  caused  the  people  to 
understand. 

2.  Gr.  oXaQjiT^piov,  ahee-sihay-tay'-ree-ony  faetdty 
of  the  mind  for  perceiving,  understanding,  judging 
(Heb.  5:14). 

SENSUAL  (Gr.  iwxiKdc,  psoo-khee-kos",  A.  V. 
naturcd)^  having  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
the  ^x^  (p80o4chay\  i.  e.,  of  the  principle  of  ani- 
mal lifCy  which  men  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes  (1  Cor.  16:44),  similar  to  "  flesh  and  blood  " 
(v.  60).  It  has  also  the  meaning  of  governed  by 
the  ^^ psoo-khay^'*  i.  e.,  the  sensuous  nature  with  its 
subjection  to  appetite  and  passion  (Jude  19 ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  2:14).  So  in  James  8:16,  sensual  wisdom  is 
that  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  corrupt  desires 
and  affections,  and  springing  from  them. 

SENTENCES  (Heb.  SlTTT,  khee-daw^,  en- 
tangled^  intricate),  a  riddle,  enigma  (Dan.  6:12); 
understanding  mysteries,  i.  e.,  using  dissimulation, 
artifice  (8:28),  as  shown  in  v.  26. 

SENU'AH  (Neh.  11:9).    See  Hasenuah. 

SEPARATION  (Heb.  rn?,  nid^aw",  rejec- 
tion; ^J5,  neh'^zer,  set  apart).  The  Levitical  law 
provided  that  persons  contaminated  by  certain 
defilements  should  be  excluded  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  from  the  fellowship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  sometimes  even  from  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-countrymen.  These  defilements  com- 
prised the  uneleanness  of  a  woman  in  consequence 
of  child-bearing  (Lev.,  ch.  12),  leprosy  (chaps.  18, 
14),  and  both  natural  and  diseased  secretions  from 
the  sexual  organs  of  either  male  or  female  (ch.  15), 
and  from  a  human  corpse  (Num.  19:11-22).  See 
Uncleammess. 

SETHAE(Heb.  '^^'0^sef-avn/,numbeHng\''9i 
mountain  of  the  east,"  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Joktanite  boundaries  (Gen.  10:30).  The 
immigration  of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from 
west  to  east,*  and  they  occupied  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  There  is  quite  a  general 
agreement  that  Sephar  is  preserved  in  the  very 
ancient  city  of  Zhafar — now  pronounced  Isfdr — 
in  the  province  Hadramant,  of  South  Arabia,  not 
far  from  the  seaport  Mirbat. 

SEPH'ARAD  (Heb.  'V;eO,  sef-aTB^rawdT,  sep- 
aration^ boundary).  In  Obadiah  (v.  20)  it  is  said 
that  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  were  **  in  Sepharad." 
^  Sepharad  is  the  *Saparda  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions which  we  first  hear  of  in  connection 
with  the  closing  days  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  .  .  , 
Its  precise  situation  has  lately  been  made  known 
to  us  by  a  cuneiform  tablet,  published  by  Dr. 
Strassmaier  {Zeitnchrift  fUr  Assyriologie^  vi,  8,  pp. 
235,  286).  ...  It  is  dated  in  » the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Antiochus  and  Seleucus  the  kings,*  that  is 
to  say,  in  B.  C.  275.    In  the  previous  year  it  is 


SERAH 

stated  that  the  king  had  collected  his  troops  and 
marched  to  the  country  of  ^Saparda.  .  .  .  Classical 
history  informs  us  that  the  campaign  in  'Saparda 
here  referred  to,  was  a  campaign  in  Bithynia  and 
Galatia.  Here,  then,  was  the  land  of  Sepharad, 
to  which  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  were  brought" 
(Sayce,  Higher  Crit.,  p.  482). 

SEPHAEVAIM  (Heb.  ^Tn^CD,  stf-ar-vah'- 
yim\  the  name  of  a  city  under  Assyrian  rule, 
from  which  people  were  transported  and  settled 
in  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  along  with 
other  people  from  Cutha,  Babylon,  Avva,  and 
Hamath  (2  Kings  17:24).  It  appears  from  other 
biblical  allusions  that  Sepharvaim  was  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  but  a  short  time  before  this  been 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians ;  it  was  not  in  a  land 
which  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (2  Kings  18:34;  19:18;  Isa.  86:19;  37:18). 
It  has  been  identified  commonly  with  the  city 
Sippara,  the  ruins  of  which  were  found  by  Hor- 
muzd  Rassam,  at  Abu  Habba,  southwest  of 
Bagdad,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  This  identifi- 
cation is,  however,  fraught  with  great  difficulty, 
and  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  practically  impos- 
sible.  Sepharvaim  has  a  different  form  from 
Sippara ;  it  is  mentioned  always  in  connection  with 
Haniath,  as  though  it  were  located  in  the  vicinity ; 
it  was  recently  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  while 
Sippara  was  an  ancient  city  in  Babylonian  terri- 
tory. For  these  and  other  reasons  scholars  have 
with  practical  unanimity  ceased  to  connect  Seph- 
arvaim with  the  ancient  Babylonian  city  of  Sippara. 
Instead  of  this  the  identification  proposed  by 
Hal^vy  has  received  common  acceptance,  viz.,  that 
Sepharvaim  is  the  same  as  the  city  Sibraim  (Ezek. 
47:16),  and  that  this  is  the  city  mentioned  in  the 
Babylonian  chronicle  under  the  name  of  Shabrain, 
which  lies  in  the  Hamath  district,  and  was  con- 
quered by  Shalmaneser  lY.  In  these  particulars 
it  exactly  suits  the  requirements  of  the  biblical 
Sepharvaim.  The  proof  is,  however,  not  pos- 
itive, though  the  case  is  at  least  plausible. — 
R.W.R. 

SETHABVITE  (Heb.  TJP?,  sef-ar-vee^,  a 
native  of  Sephabtaim  (q.  v.)  (2  Kings  17:81). 

SEP'TUAGINT.  See  Scriptukk,  Versions  of. 

SEPULGHER.    See  Tomb. 

SE'RAH  (Heb.  tTnto,  seh'^rakh,  superfluity; 
written  Sarah  in  Num.  26:46),  the  daughter  of 
Asher,  the  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  46:17 ;  Num.  26:46; 
1  Chron.  7:80).  The  mention  of  her  name  in  a 
list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no  others  of  her  sex  are 
named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  extraordinary 
in  connection  with  her  history  or  circumstances. 
The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  she  was  very  re- 
markable for  piety  and  virtue,  and  was  therefore 
privileged  to  be  the  first  person  to  tell  Jacob  that 
his  son  Joseph  was  still  living;  on  which  account 
she  was  translated  to  paradise,  where,  according 
to  the  ancient  book  Zohar,  are  four  mansions,  each 
presided  over  by  an  illustrious  woman,  viz.,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Asher ;  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who 
brought  up  Moses ;  Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses ; 
and  Deborah,  the  prophetess  (McC.  and  S.,  Cyc*^ 
s.  v.). 
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SERAI^AH  (Heb.  i'^H?!  ^er-aw-ycw/^  Jah  has 
prevailed), 

1.  The  scribe  (or  secretary)  of  David  (2  Sam. 
8: 1 7),  B.  C.  986.  In  other  places  the  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  "Sheva"  (20:26),  "Shisha"  (1  Kings 
4:8X  and  "Shavsha"  (1  Chron.  18:16). 

2.  The  son  of  Azariah,  and  high  priest  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  25:18  ;  1  Chron.  6:14  ; 
Ezra  7:1).  When  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
ChaldeanSf  B.  C.  686,  he  was  sent  as  prisoner  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  and  there  put  to  death 
(Jer.  62:24-27). 

3.  An  Israelite,  the  son  of  Tanhumeth,  the  Ne- 
tophathite,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  Gedaliah 
advised  submission  to  the  Chaldeans  (2  Kings 
25:23 ;  Jer.  40:8),  B.  C.  688. 

4.  The  second  son  of  Kenaz,  and  father  of  a 
Joab  who  was  a  head  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  Talley  of  Charashim  (1  Chron. 
4:13,  14). 

5.  Son  of  Asiel,  and  father  of  Josibiah,  of  the 
tnbe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4:36). 

6.  A  priest  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
(Ezra  2:2;  Neh.  12:1,  12),  B.  C.  636.^  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  same  who  is  mentioned  (Neh.  10:2)  as 
sealing  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  as  *'  ruler  of 
the  house  of  God"  (11:11). 

7.  The  son  of  Azriel,  and  one  of  the  persons 
commanded  by  King  Jehoiakim  to  apprehend 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer.  86:26),  B.  C.  about  606. 

8.  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch 
(Jer.  6 1 :69,  61).  He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Baby. 
Ion  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  is  described 
as  tar  mgndchdh  (literally  "  prince  of  rest ; "  A.  V. 
**  a  quiet  prince ;"  marg.  *'  prince  of  Menuchah,  or 
chief  chamberlain  *'),  a  title  which  is  interpreted 
by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office  of  chamberlain. 
Perhaps  he  was  an  officer  who  took  charge  of  the 
royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and  fixed  the  place 
where  it  should  halt.  Seraiah  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Babylon,  about  four  years  before  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll 
in  which  he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon, 
and  sink  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a 
token  that  Babylon  would  sink,  never  to  rise  again 
(Jer.  61:60-64),  B.  C.  696. 

SERAPHIM.— 1.  Name.  (Heb.  perhaps 
t]*Tip,  sauhraw/'^  burning^  fi^H/-)  The  meaning  of 
the  word  "  seraph  '*  is  extremely  doubtful ;  the 
only  word  which  resembles  it  in  the  current  He- 
brew is  MLxo-rafy  '*  to  burn,"  whence  the  idea  of 
hriUiancy  has  been  extracted ;  but  it  is  objected 
that  the  Hebrew  term  never  bears  this  secondary 
sense.  Gesenius  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  term 
signifying  At^A  or  exalted;  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  generally  received  etymology. 

2.  Nature.  An  order  of  celestial  beings, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above  Je- 
hovah as  he  sat  upon  his  throne  (Isa.  6:2,  6).  They 
are  described  as  having  each  of  them  three  pairs 
of  wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered  their 
faces  (a  token  of  humility) ;  with  the  second  they 
covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect) ;  while  with 
the  third  they  flew.  They  seem  to  have  borne  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  for  they 
are  represented  as  havinic  a  face^  a  voice,  feet, 


and  hands  (v.  6).  ''According  to  the  orthodox 
view,  which  ori^nated  with  Dionysius  the  Are- 
opagite,  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nine  choirs 
of  angels,  the  first  rank  consisting  of  seraphim, 
cherubim,  and  thrones.  In  any  case,  the  seraphim 
and  cherubim  were  heavenly  beings  of  different 
kinds.  And  certainly  the  name  seraphim  does 
not  signify  merely  spirits  as  such,  but  even,  if  not 
the  highest  of  all,  yet  a  distinct  order  from  the 
rest," 

3.  Occnpation.  The  seraphim  which  Isaiah 
saw  hovered  above  on  both  sides  of  Him  that  sat 
upon  the  throne,  forming  two  opposite  choirs,  and 
presenting  antiphonal  worship.  Their  occupation 
was  twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (v.  8),  and  to  act  as  the  medium 
of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth  (v.  6). 
From  their  antiphonal  chant  (**one  cried  unto 
another")  we  may  conceive  them  to  have  been 
ranged  in  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne. 
See  Chskubim. 

SE'RED  (Heb.  *!!:?,  seh'-red,  fear),  the  fir^ 
bom  of  Zebulun  (Gen;  46:14),  and  head  of  the 
family  of  the  Sardites  (Num.  26:26). 

SEBGEANT  (Gr.  }>ap66vKoq,  hrab-doo^Mos), 
a  rod  holder,  i.  e.,  a  Roman  lictor,  a  public  serv- 
ant  who  bore  a  bundle  of  rods  before  the  magis- 
trates of  cities  and  colonies  as  insignia  of  their 
office,  and  who  executed  the  sentences  which  they 
pronounced  (Acts  16:86). 

SEB^GIIJS  PAULAS,  the  Roman  proconsul 
of  Cyprus  at  the  time  when  Paul  with  Barnabas 
visited  that  island  on  his  first  missionary  tour. 
He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  ("  prudent ")  man, 
and  hence  entertained  Elymas,  desiring  to  learn 
the  truth.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  Barna- 
bas and  Paul  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth,  and 
accepted  the  Gospel  (Acts  18:7-12). 

SEBMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  1.  The  name 
usually  given  to  a  discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  and  a  multitude  on  a  mountain  near 
Capernaum,  A.  D.  perhaps  28  (Matt.,  chaps.  6-7 ; 
Luke  6:20,  sq.).  The  time,  however,  is  no  more 
distinctly  given  than  is  the  place.  Meyer  (Com., 
in  loc.)  thinks  that  it  was  after  Jesus  had  chosen 
his  first  four  apostles,  and  that  '*  his  disciples,"  in 
addition  to  these  four,  were  his  disciples  generally. 
Edersheim  (Life  and  Times  of  Jesus^  i,  624)  lo- 
cates it  immediately  after  the  choice  of  the  twelve, 
grouping  together  Luke  6:12,  18,  17-19;  comp. 
with  Mark  8:13-16,  and  Matt  6:1,  2. 

2.  The  Discourse  Itsel£  ''It  Is  the  same 
as  that  found  in  Luke  6:20-49 ;  for,  although  dif- 
fering in  respect  of  its  contents,  style,  and  ar- 
rangement from  that  of  Matthew,  yet,  judging 
from  its  characteristic  introduction  and  close,  its 
manifold  and  essential  identity  as  regards  the 
subject-matter,  as  well  as  from  its  mentioning  the 
circumstance  that,  immediately  after,  Jesus  cured 
the  sick  servant  in  Capernaum  (Luke  7:1,  sq.),  it 
is  clear  that  Matthew  and  Luke  do  not  record  two 
different  discourses"  (Meyer,  Com.), 

The  plan,  according  to  Gess,  is  as  follows: 
The  happiness  of  those  who  are  fit  for  the  king, 
dom  (Matt.  6:8-1 2).  The  lofty  vocation  of  Jesus^s 
disciples  (5:13-16).  The  righteousness,  superior 
to  that  of  the  Pharisees,  after  which  they  must 
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SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH 


■tri^e  who  would  enter  the  kingdom  (5:17-6:84). 
The  rocks  on  which  they  run  the  risk  of  striking, 
and  the  help  against  such  dangers  (7:1-27).  % 
most  excellent  plan  is  given  by  Whedon  (Com,^ 
in  loc)  as  follows : 

1.  Christian  piety ^  as  distinguished  from  irre- 
ligion  (Matt.  5:3-16).  Nine  benedictions  upon 
humility,  penitence,  meekness,  aspirations  after 
goodness,  mercy,  purity,  peacemaking,  and  holy 
suffering  for  righteousness'  sake  (vers.  8-12). 
Woes  pronounced  upon  contrary  traits  (Luke  6:24- 
26).  Active  duties  enjoined  upon  the  blessed 
ones  (Matt.  6:13-16). 

2.  Christian  piety  as  distinguished  from  Juda- 
tsm  (Matt  5:17-6:18).  Tlie  completion  of  pure 
Judaism  (5: 1 7-20).  Distinguished  from  degenerate 
Judaism,  in  regard  to  augry  passions,  sexual 
purity,  oaths,  conciliation,  moral  love,  sincerity  in 
alms,  firayer,  and  fasting  (5:20-6:18). 

8.  Christianity^  as  distinguished  from  Oentilism 
(Matt  6:19-7:27).  (a)  Supreme  trust  in  God  our 
provident  Father  (6:19-34).  The  earth-treasures 
must  not  come  into  competition  with  the  heavenly 
treasures  (6:19-23).  The  world-god  must  not 
stand  in  competition  with  our  heavenly  Father 
(vers.  24-84).  (b)  Supreme  reverence  for  God  as 
our  adjudging  Father  (7:1-27).  Usurp  not  his 
place  as  Judge  (vers.  1-6).  Confide  in  his  more 
than  earthly  parentage  (vers.  7-12).  Enter  the 
narrow  way  to  him,  avoiding  false  guides  (vers. 
18-20).  Profession  no  assurance  before  his  judg- 
ment bar  (vers.  21-23).  (c)  We  stand  or  fall  in 
judgment  only  by  obedience  to  Christ's  words 
(vers.  24-27.) 

SERPENT.    See  Animal  Kingdom;  Tbmpta- 

TION. 

Figurative.  The  malice  of  the  wicked  is  com- 
pared  to  the  "  poison  of  the  serpent "  (Psa.  58:4 ; 
comp.  140:8);  the  poisonous  bite  of  the  serpent 
is  a  figure  of  the  baneful  influence  of  wine  (Prov. 
23:31,  32);  unexpected  evil  is  like  the  bite  of  a 
serpent  lurking  in  a  wall  (Eccles.  10:8),  and  a 
"babbler"  like  an  uncharmed  serpent,  which 
bites  (10:11);  enemies  who  harass  and  destroy 
are  compared  to  serpents  (Isa.  14:29;  Jer.  8:17), 
while  the  voice  of  discomfited  Egypt  is  likened  to 
serpents  roused  from  their  lair  by  the  woodman 
(Jer.  46:22).  The  serpent  is  a  figure  for  hypocrites 
(Matt  23:33),  those  who  are  prudent  (10:16);  and 
the  handling  of  serpents  (Mark  16:18)  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  supernatural  protection  (comp. 
Acts  28:5). 

SERPENT,  BRAZEN.    See  Brazkn  Sbr- 

PKNT. 

SERPENT,  FIERY  (Heb.  tl*^?,  saw-rawf, 
burning^  Num.  21:6;  Deut  8:15).  As  the  Israel- 
ites traveled  round  the  land  of  Edom  they  found 
food  and  water  scarce  and  rebelled  against  Jehovah. 
In  consequence  they  were  afflicted  by  a  plague  of 
fiery  serpents  (literally  "burning  snakes'*),  so 
called  from  their  burning,  i.  e.,  inflammatory  bite, 
^  which  filled  the  victim  with  heat  and  poison.  The 
punishment  brought  the  people  to  reflection  and 
confession  of  sin.  They  were  pardoned  through 
faith,  which  they  manifested  by  looking  to  the 
brazen  serpent  (q.  v.).  In  Isa.  14:29  the  prophet 
Utters  the  following  prediction,  **  Out  of  the  ser- 


pent's root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice,  and  his 
fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent"  The  "  rod  " 
which  was  broken  is  the  Davidio  scepter,  now 
broken  by  the  Syro-Ephramitish  war.  Philistia 
was  rejoicing  in  consequence,  but  this  joy  was  all 
over  now.  **  The  power  from  which  Philistia  had 
escaped  was  a  common  snake,  which  had  been 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  had  died  out  down  to  the 
very  roots.  But  out  of  this  root,  i.  e.,  the  house 
of  David,  there  was  coming  forth  a  basilisk  (Heb. 
7DX,  tseh'-fah)  .  .  .  which  would  bring  forth 
a  winged  dragon  as  its  fmit  The  basilisk  is 
Hezekiah  and  the  flying  dragon  Is  the  Messiah ; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  former  is  the  Da- 
vidic  government  of  the  immediate  future,  the 
latter  the  Davidio  government  of  the  ultimate  fu- 
ture "  (Delitzsch,  Com.),  The  fiery  flying  serpents 
(Isa.  80:6)  may  be  so  called  because  of  rapid  move- 
ment, which  appears  lilce  a  flight,  or  it  may  refer 
to  a  species  of  serpent,  the  Naja  tripudians^  which 
dilates  its  hood  into  a  kind  of  shining  wing  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  and  is  very  poisonous. 

SERPENT  CHARMING,  the  art  of  taming 
serpents  (Heb.  tiD?>  lakh'-euk,  a  whisper^  Jer.  8: 
17 ;  Eccles.  10:11),  while  those  who  practiced  the  art 
were  known  as  men-akh-ash^emf  (Heb.  B^n5?2) 
There  can  be  no  question  at  all  of  the  remark- 
able  power  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
exercised  by  certain  people  in  the  East  over  poi- 
sonous serpents.  The  art  is  most  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  probably  alluded  to  by 
James  (8:7).  The  usual  species  operated  upon, 
both  in  Africa  and  in  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes 
(Naja  tripudians  and  NaJa  haje)  and  the  homed 
Cerastes,  That  the  charmers  frequently,  and  per- 
haps generally,  take  the  precaution  of  extracting 
the  poison  fangs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected 
to  their  skill,  there  is  much  probability  for  be- 
lieving; but  that  this  operation  is  not  always 
attended  to  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Bruce 
and  numerous  other  writers.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  breaking 
off  the  poison  fangs  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  58:6, 
"  Break  their  teeth,  0  God,  in  their  mouth."  The 
serpent  charmer^s  usual  instrument  is  a  flute 
(Smith,  Bib,  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

SE^UG  (Heb.  i^'l^i?,  ser-oog',  tendril),  the  son 
of  Reu,  father  of  Nahor,  the  grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  11:20;  1  Chron.  1:26).  When  thirty 
years  of  age  he  begat  Nahor,  and  lived  two  hun- 
dred years  afterward,  B.  C.  before  2800.  In  Luke 
3:35,  the  name  is  Grecized  into  Saruch  (q.  ▼.). 
Bochart  conjectures  that  the  town  of  Seruj,  a 
day*s  journey  from  CliarrsB  in  Mesopotamia,  was 
named  from  this  patriarch.  Suidas  and  others 
ascribe  to  him  the  deification  of  dead  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Epiphanius  states  that,  though  in 
his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  confined 
to  pictures.  He  characterizes  the  religion  of 
mankind  up  to  Serug*8  days  as  Scythic.  There  is, 
of  course,  little  or  no  historical  Yalne  in  any  of 
these  statements. 

SERVANT.    See  Siryick. 

SERVANT  OP  JEHCVAH  (Heb.  W 
nih^,  eh'-bed  yeh-ho-vaw*  \  Gr.  <5oi)Aof  rov  Ktptot^ 
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doo^4o9  too  koo^ret^-oo^  *'  servant  of  the  Lord,"  "  my 
servant,*'  eto.X  a  term  used  figuratively  in  seven^ 
senses : 

1.  A  worshiper  of  God  (Neh.  1:10),  and  Daniel 
in  particular  (Dan.  6:20);  to  pious  persons,  as 
Abraham  (Psa.  106:6,  42),  Joshua  (Josh.  24:29 ; 
Judg.  2:8),  and  many  others. 

2.  A  minitter  or  ambassador  of  (Jod  on  some 
special  service  (Isa.  49:6),  e.  g.,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whom  God  used  to  chastise  his  people  (Jer.  27:6 ; 
43:10);  but  usually  some  favorite  servant,  as  the 
angeU  (Job  4:18),  prophett  (Ezra  9:11 ;  Jer.  7:26 ; 
Dan.  9:6 ;  Amos  3:7) ;  and  especially  ifoses  (Deut. 
84:6;  Josh.  1:1,  13,  16;  Psa.  106:26).  Paul  and 
other  apostles  call  themselves  the  **  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ"  and  *»of  God  "(Rom.  1:1;  CoL  4: 
12;  Tit  1:1;  James  1:1;  2  Pet.  1:1;  Jude  1; 
Rev.  1:1). 

3.  The  Messiah  is  typified  as  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  for  accomplishing  the  work  of  redemption 
(Isa.  42:1;  62:13;  comp.  Matt  12:18). 

4.  The  term  "sei-vant"  is  also  applied  to  the 
relation  of  men  to  others  occupying  high  positions : 
as  Eliezer,  who  had  a  position  in  Abraham's  house- 
hold something  similar  to  that  of  a  prime  minis- 
ter at  court  (Gen.  16:2;  24:2);  Joshua,  in  relation 
to  Moses  (Exod.  38:11);  Gehazi,  in  relation  to 
Elisha  (2  ^ngs  4:12),  etc.    See  Servick. 

SE&VIUJ^  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words :  Heb.  ^ J  (ow-badT)^  to  sentt. 
work:  '^'p  (ser-awd*)^  stitching^  service:  TT^ 
{Hliaw-raih^y  to  attend;  1J  (yawd\  a  hand:  Gr. 
dtaKovia  {dee^-on-ee^'oK)^  attendance;  "keirovpyia 
{li-toorg-ce^-ah^  public  fnnetiony  as  of  a  priest ; 
duvXeUj  (dool-yoo'-oy,  Ui  be  a  slave;  hirpevo  {lat- 
ryoo'-o\  to  minister. 

While  there  were  persons  employed  for  wages 
(see  HireungX  the  servants  of  the  Israelites,  as 
of  other  ancient  peoples,  consisted  chiefly  of 
slaves — men  and  maid  servants — held  as  property. 
These  were  bought  from  neighboring  nations  or 
from  foreign  residents  in  Canaan,  captives  taken 
In  war,  or  children  of  slaves  bom  in  the  house  of 
the  master.  In  so  far  as  anything  like  slavery 
existed,  it  was  a  mild  and  merciful  system,  as 
compared  to  that  of  other  nations.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  Mosaic  institution  at  all,  but  being 
found  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  it  was  regulated  by 
statute  with  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  mitiga- 
ting its  evils  and  of  restricting  its  duration.  One 
source  of  slavery  was  branded  with  utter  reproba- 
tion by  Moses,  the  punishment  of  death  being 
made  the  penalty  of  stealmg  or  making  merchan- 
dise of  a  human  being,  whether  an  Israelite  (Deut 
24:7)  or  foreigner  (Exod.  21:16).  With  re^rd  to 
the  kind  of  service  which  might  be  exacted  by 
Hebrew  masters  from  their  servants,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  those  who  were  of  their  own 
brethren  and  foreigners. 

L  Hebrew.  Because  the  Israelites  were  the 
servants  of  Gknl  they  were  not  to  be  treated,  when 
they  became  servants  to  their  brethren,  as  bond 
servants,  but  as  hired  servants  and  sojourners, 
and  their  masters  were  to  rule  over  them  with 
kindness  (Lev.  26:89).  In  several  ways  a  Hebrew 
mieht  become  the  servant  of  his  brethren : 

(1)  When  he,  through  poverty,  became  unable 


to  maintain  himself  as  an  independent  citizen,  In 
which  case  he  might  pass  by  sale  under  the  power 
of  another  (Exod.  21:2,  sq.).  '*  The  passage  which 
lays  down  the  law  in  such  a  case  (Lev.  26:89)  does 
not  imply  that  the  sale  was  compulsory,  but  is 
understood  by  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Elnobel, 
and  others,  as  meaning  that  the  individual  sold  him- 
self, or  rather  the  right  to  his  labor,  to  some  one 
of  his  brethren,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  himself  and  family  "  (Dr.  Lindsay, 
in  Imp,  Diet.). 

(2)  By  the  commission  of  a  theft  The  law  re- 
quired restitution  to  the  extent  at  least  of  double 
the  value  of  the  amount  stolen,  and  in  some  cases 
even  five  times  more.  If  the  thief  could  not 
make  the  required  restitution,  then  he  was  to  be 
sold  for  his  theft  (Exod.  22:8),  and  so  by  his  labor 
make  the  restitution. 

(8)  The  children  of  a  Hebrew  servant  became 
by  the  condition  of  their  birth  servants  of  the 
master  (Exod.  21:4). 

(4)  AJtbough  it  is  not  clearly  stated  in  the  law 
that  a  man  might  be  claimed  personally,  and  with 
his  children  sold  by  his  creditors,  in  fact,  the  per- 
son  and  children  of  a  debtor  were  claimed  (2  Kings 
4:1 ;  ^feh.  6:6;  comp.  Isa.  60:1 ;  Job  24:9).  Fram 
Lev.  26:89,  47,  it  may  be  understood  that  while 
the  impoverished  man  might  sell  himself  it  waB 
only  to  work  off  his  debt  till  the  jubilee  year. 

(5)  Every  Israelite,  male  or  maid,  who  had  be- 
come a  slave  might  be  redeemed  at  any  time  by 
relatives.  If  not  thus  redeemed  he  was  bound  to 
receive  his  freedom  without  payment  after  six 
years'  service,  with  a  present  of  cattle  and  fruits 
(Exod.  21:2;  Deut  16:12-16).  If  he  brought  a 
wife  with  him  into  service,  she  received  her  free- 
dom with  him;  if  he  received  a  wife  from  his 
master,  then  she  and  her  children  remained  in 
bondage  (Exod.  21:3;  Jer.  84:8,  sq.). 

(6)  'Respecting  an  Israelite  maid  sold  to  another 
Israelite  as  housekeeper  and  concubine,  these  con- 
ditions prevailed :  (a)  She  could  not  **  go  out  as 
the  menservants  do,"  i.  e.,  she  could  not  leave  at 
the  termination  of  six  years,  or  in  the  year  of  ju- 
bilee, if  her  master  was  willing  to  fulfill  the  object 
for  which  he  had  purchas^  her  (Exod.  21:7). 
(6)  If  she  did  not  please  her  lord  she  was  to  be 
immediately  redeemed,  not  sold  to  a  strange  peo- 
ple (v.  8).  (c)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he 
was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters  (v.  9).  (cO  If 
either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a 
second  wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  first,  either  in  respect  to  support,  clothing,  or 
cohabitation  (v.  10).  (e)  In  failure  of  these,  she 
was  freed  without  money  (v.  1 1). 

(7)  If  a  Hebrew  servant  from  love  for  master 
or  wife  and  children,  preferred  not  to  accept  free- 
dom in  the  seventh  year,  but  wished  to  remain  in 
his  roaster's  house,  he  was  brought  before  the  eld- 
ers and  had  his  ear  bored  against  door  or  post 
with  an  awl  in  token  of  lifelong  servitude  (Exod. 
21:6;  Deut  16:17).  The  borinz  of  the  ear  is 
found  among  many  Eastern  people  as  a  token  of 
servitude,  not  only  in  case  of  slaves,  but  also  of 
dervishes  and  others  devoted  to  a  deity.  This  act 
was  not  prescribed  in  the  law  as  symbolizing  any- 
tliing  shameful  or  despicable ;  for  Moses  seeks  in 
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eveiy  way  to  protect  and  restore  personal  free- 
dom, and  could  not  therefore  approve  of  anyone 
Toluntarily  devoting  himself  to  perpetual  slavery. 
It  was  allowed  because  love  and  the  allegiance  of 
love  was  prized  more  highly  than  loveless  personal 
freedom  (Eeil,  Bib.  Arm.),  The  custom  of  redu- 
.  cing  Hebrews  to  servitude  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  reduced 
to  slavery  as  war  captives  at  different  periods  by 
the  Phoenicians  (Joel  8:6),  the  Philistines  (Amos 
1:6),  the  Syrians  (1  Mace  8:41;  2  Mace  8:11); 
the  Egyptians  (Josephus,  Ani^  xii,  2,  §S),  and, 
above  alL  by  the  Romans. 

2.  Heorew  Slave  and  Foreign  Master. 
Should  a  Hebrew  become  the  servant  of  a  **  stran- 
ger," meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could 
be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  year  of  jubilee  or  by  the  repayment 
to  the  master  of  the  purchase  money  paid  for  the 
senrant,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  services 
already  rendered.  The  estimate  was  based  upon 
the  pay  of  a  hired  laborer  (Lev.  25:47-65). 

3.  Non-Hebrew  Slaves.  (1)  Sonroe.  The 
majority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were  war  captives, 
either  of  the  Canaanites  who  had  survived  the 
general  extermination  of  their  race  imder  Joshua, 
or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other  sur- 
rounding  nations  (Num.  81:26,  sq.).  Besides  these, 
many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign 
slave  dealers  (Lev.  25:44,  46);  and  others  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  reduced 
to  this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The 
children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the  class 
described  as  "  bom  in  the  house  "  (Gen.  14:14 ;  17: 
12 ;  Eccles.  2:7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  The  average  value 
of  a  slave  appears  to  have  been  thirty  shekels 
(Exod.  21:82). 

(2)  How  oontidered.  The  slave  is  described  as 
the  "  possession  "  of  his  master,  apparently  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  power  which  the  latter 
had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as  he  would 
any  other  article  of  personal  property  (Lev.  25:46, 
46);  the  slave  is  also  described  as  his  master*s 
"money"  (Exod.  21:21),  I.  e.,  as  representing  a 
certain  money  value.  Such  expressions  show  that 
he  was  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  man- 
eipinm  or  chattel. 

(3)  Freeing.  That  the  slave  might  be  manu- 
mitted appears  from  Exod.  21:26,  27 ;  Lev.  19:20. 
Aa  to  the  methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected 
we  are  told  nothing  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Rabbin- 
ists  specify  the  following  four  methods:  (1)  re- 
demption by  a  money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket 
of  freedom,  (8)  testamentary  disposition,  or  (4)  any 
act  that  implied  manumission,  such  as  making  a 
slave  one's  heir. 

4.  Protection.  Both  respecting  the  Israelite 
and  the  stranger  provision  was  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person  (Lev.  24:17,  22 ;  Exod.  21:20). 
A  minor  personal  injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an 
eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recompensed  by  giving 
the  servant  his  liberty  (Exod.  21:26,  27).  The  po- 
sition of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious  privileges 
was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen. 
17:12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the 
paschal  sacrifice  (Exod.  12:44),  as  well  as  of  the 


other  religious  festivals  (Beut  12:12,  18;  16:11, 
14),  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  20: 
11;  Deut.  6:14,  sq.).  The  occupations  of  slaves 
were  of  a  menial  character,  as  implied  in  Lev.  26: 
89,  consisting  partly  In  the  work  of  the  house  and 
partly  in  personal  attendance. 

SEBVITOB  (Heb.  f^tl^^?,  fneh^shmihraythr, 
an  aUmdarU)y  but  not  In  a  menial  capacity  (2  E^ngs 
4:48).    See  Glossary. 

SEBYirUDE.    See  Sirvioe. 

SETH  (Heb.  r^^,  shayth^  ampemaHan),  The 
signification  of  his  name  is  **  appointed  *'  or  **  put  ** 
in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel;  but  Ewald 
thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he  pre- 
fers, is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.,  "seedling," 
or  "  germ."  The  third  son  of  Adam,  and  father 
of  Enos  when  he  was  one  hundred  and  five  years 
old.  He  died  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  ((len.  4:26,  26 ;  6:8-8 ;  1  Chron.  1:1 ;  Luke 
8:38). 

SETHUE  (Heb.  ^W^,  uHh-oor^^  hidden\  son 
of  Michael,  the  representative  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  among  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to 
view  the  promised  hind  (Num.  18:18),  B.  0.  1209. 

SEVEN.    See  Numbbrs,  8. 

SEVENTY.    See  Nuvbkbs,  8. 

SEVENTY  DISCIPLES  OF  OUB  LORD 
(Luke  10:1,  17).  These  were,  doubtless,  other 
persons  than  the  **  twelve,'*  whom  our  Lord  seems 
to  have  kept  by  his  side.  Considerable  specula- 
tion has  arisen  owing  to  the  number  seventy,  some 
thinking  that  Jesus  had  in  view  the  ancient  He- 
brew analogue  of  the  seventy— originally  seventy- 
two— e^<j«r«  of  the  jx^e  (Num.  1 1:16-26).  Qodei 
(Com.,  on  Luke)  says :  **  There  is  another  explana- 
tion  of  the  number  which  seems  to  us  more  natu- 
ral The  Jews  held,  agreeably  to  Gen.  10,  that 
the  human  race  was  made  up  of  seventy  (or 
seventy-two)  peoples — fourteen  descended  from 
Japhet,  thirty  from  Ham,  and  twenty-six  from 
Shem. 

SEVENTY  WEEKS.  See  Dahiel,  Book 
of;  Wrks. 

SHAALAB'BIN  (Heb.  y^^?;^,  shah-alab- 
bem%  &  place  offwue^  Josh.  19:42),  or  SHAAL^- 
BDi  (Heb.  Q*^?^^^,  ekah^^eemf^  house  o/foxee^ 
Judg.  1:86 ;  1  Kings  4:9),  a  town  in  Dan  named 
between  Ir-shemesh  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  19:42).  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  David 
and  Solomon  under  the  latter  form.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  present  JSellnt. 

SHAAL'BONITE  (Heb.  "^jb^yti,  ehah^-ho^ 
neef).  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite  was  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam.  28:82 ;  1  Chron.  11:88). 
He  was  the  native  of  a  place  named  Shaalbon, 
which  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  iden- 
tical with  Shaalbim  or  Shaalabbin,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

SHA^APH  (Heb.  t)^,  ehM-af,  fiuetwOum). 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  CJhron.  2:47X  B.  a  probably 
about  1190. 

2.  Third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Oileb  by 
Maachah,  his  ooncabine.    "^  ■'"■  ***^  **  '•♦*»'»»• " 
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(i.  e.,  founder)  of  Madmannah  (1  Chron.  2:49), 
B.  C.  after  1190. 

SHAARAIM  (Heb.  ^^0, ihah-ar^'-yim, 
two  gates), 

1.  A  city  called  also  Sharaim  (Josh.  16:86), 
near  Azekah,  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  17:52).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Tell  ZakaHya, 

2.  A  town  in  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4:81),  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Tell  Shericih^  between  Gaza 
and  Beer-sheba. 

SHAASH'GAZ  (Heb.  V>(DT6^  Bhah-oBh^az', 
perhaps  heatUy^s  servant),  the  eunuch  who  had 
charge  of  the  concubines  in  the  court  of  Xerxes 
(Esth.  2:14),  B.  C.  618. 

SHAB'BETHAi  (Heb.  '^T^'^.'sluMeth^hfee, 
restful),  SL  Levite  who  assisted  in  taking  account 
of  those  who  had  married  Gentile  wives  (Ezra  10: 
16),  B.  C.  467.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
one  mentioned  (Neh.  8:7)  as  assisting  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  in  the  law,  and  as  one  of 
the  "  chief  of  the  Levites  who  had  the  oversight 
of  the  outward  business  of  the  house  of  God** 
(11:16). 

SHACHI'^A  (Heb.  STO^,  shok-yaw\  aceusa^ 
Hon  or  annouTicementy  according  to  the  margin ; 
but  the  text  has  "^^^^j  shob-yaw'^  eaptivaiion), 
the  sixth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaharaim 
by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chron.  8:10). 

SHADa)AI  (Heb.  n^,  shad-dah'ee,  the  Al 
mighty),  an  ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  "  Al- 
mighty "  everywhere  in  the  A.  V. 

SHADOW  (Heb.  b?t,  tstde,  or  bbit,  tsay'^lel; 
rij^b^,  tsal-maw'-veth;  Gr.  aiud,  skee^-dh;  airooKi- 
aofuzy  ap-os-kee'-as-mahy  shading  off";  Karaaiu&^o, 
kai'M'kee-adf'ZO,  obscuration),  l?he  use  of  this 
word  in  Scripture  is  mostly 

Figurative.  1.  "  Shadow  of  death  "  is  taken 
from  the  shadow  representing  darkness,  gloom, 
etc.,  and  so  is  figurative  of  the  grave  (Job  10:21 ; 
12:22;  16:16;  Isa.  9:2;  Jer.  2:6);  also  severe  trial 
(Psa.  28:4);  state  of  Ignorance  (Matt.  4:16). 

2.  A  shadow,  swiftly  moving,  is  symbolic  of 
the  fleetness  of  human  life  (1  Chron.  29:16 ;  Job 
8:9;  14:2;  Psa.  102:11). 

3.  Covering  and  protection  from  beat;  thus 
the  Messiah  **  is  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land  **  (Isa.  82:2 ;  49:2 ;  Cant.  2:8 ;  Psa. 
17:8;  68:7;  91:1). 

4.  An  image  cast  by  an  object  and  represent- 
ing the  form  of  that  object,  as  opposed  to  the 
**  body  "  or  thing  itself  (Col.  2:17) ;  hence  a  sketch, 
outline,  as  the  Jewish  economy  (Heb.  8:6;  10:1). 

The  second  Greek  term  means  **a  shadow 
caused  by  revolution"  (James  1:17),  the  thought  be- 
ing that  "  with  the  Father  of  light  there  is  neither 
parallax  nor  tropical  shadow."'  As  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  t«  to  have  changes,  whence  come  sum- 
mer and  winter,  day  and  night,  but  in  reality  the 
changes  we  experience  are  from  ourselves ;  so 
God,  the  source  of  all  good,  does  not  change, 
though  he  may  appear  to  do  so. 

SHADRAGH  (Heb.  'JfT]^,  shad-rak",  mean- 
ing uncertain),  the  Chaldee  name  given  to  Hana- 
niah,  the  chief  of  the  three  Hebrew  children. 


1.  Captive.  He  was  one  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  C. 
about  686.  Being  of  goodly  person  and  of  supe- 
rior understanding,  he  was  selected,  with  his  three 
companions,  for  the  king*s  service,  and  was  placed 
under  tuition  in  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  taught  in  the  college  of  the  magi- 
cians. Like  Daniel  he  lived  on  pulse  and  water, 
and  when  the  time  of  his  probation  was  over  he 
and  his  three  companions,  being  found  superior 
to  all  the  other  magicians,  were  advanced  to  stand 
before  the  kin^  (Dan.  1:7,  sq.). 

2.  Promotion.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  deter- 
mined upon  the  slaughter  of  the  magicians  be- 
cause they  could  not  tell  him  his  forgotten  dream, 
Shadrach  united  with  his  companions  in  prayer  to 
God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel  (Dan.  2:17, 18); 
and  Daniel,  being  successful,  Shadrach  shared  in 
the  promotion,  being  appointed  to  a  high  civil  of- 
fice (v.  49). 

3.  Fiery  Furnace.  At  the  instigation  of 
certain  envious  Chaldeans  an  ordinance  was  pub- 
lished that  all  persons  should  worship  the  golden 
image  to  be  set  up  in  the  plain  of  .Dura.  For  re- 
fusing to  comply,  Shadrach,  with  Meshach  and 
Abed-nego,  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace ;  but 
their  faith  remained  firm,  and  they  escaped  unhurt. 
The  king  acknowledged  Jehovah  to  be  God  and 
promoted  his  faithful  servants(Dan.  8:1-30).  After 
their  deliverance  from  the  furnace  we  hear  no 
more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having 
"through  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire" 
(Heb.  11:84).  But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to 
them  in  the  later  apocryphal  books,  and  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Maccabean  period  seem  to  have  been 
much  encouraged  by  their  exijunple  (1  Mace.  2:69, 
60;  8  Mace.  6:6;  4  Maco.  18:9;  16:8,  21 ;  18:12). 

SHAFT.  L  (Heb.  '^':i;,  yaw^rake',  a  thigh\ 
the  shank  of  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  26:81). 

2.  (Heb.  yr?,  khayts,  a  dart),  and  used  figura- 
tively of  one  who  is  used  to  preach  the  word  (Isa. 
49:2). 

SHA'GE  (Heb.  N?ti,  shaw-gay',  erring),  father 
of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one  of  David^s  guard 
(1  Chron.  11:84).    See  Shammah,  6. 

SHA^HAB  (Psa.  22,  title).    See  Music. 

SHAHAEA1M  (Heb.  fi?!)™,  shakh^r-ah'- 
yim,  double  dawn,  i.  e.,  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light), a  Benjamite  who  became  the  father  of  sev- 
end  children  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chron.  8:8). 
Considerable  confusion  appears  to  have  crept  into 
the  text,  and  various  ways  have  been  suggested  of 
removing  the  difficulty. 

SHAHAZ1MAH  (Heb.  !TO''¥tJ^,  shakh^ts^ 
eef-maw,  toward  the  heights),  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
19:22).     Not  positively  identified. 

SHAIiEM  (Heb.  Clbu),  shaw-lame',  peaceful), 
named  in  the  A.  Y.  as  a  place  near  Jacob's  well 
(Gen.  88:18,  20).  It  is  improbable  that  Shalem  is 
a  proper  name.  The  R.  V.  renders  **  Jacob  came 
in  peace  to  the  city  of  Shechem.** 
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SHA'LIM.  LAND  OP  (Heb.  wbro^  ^hah- 
al-eem'y  land  of  foxea)^  the  region  through  which 
Saul  passed  in  looking  for  the  asses  of  Kish,  which 
were  lost  (1  Sam.  9:4).  It  is  identified  by  Schwarz 
{Palest,,  p.  166)  with  Shtud,  near  Ophrah  (18:17). 

SHAL1SHA,  LAND  OF  (Heb.  rrfbtj,  shaw- 
lee-thauf'y  triangtUar\  a  district  adjoining  on  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  9:4),  north  of  Lydda.  Unques- 
tionably the  country  round  Baal-shalisha  (2  Kings 
4:42).  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Saul^s 
search  after  the  asses  of  his  father. 

SHALOEiECHETH,  THE  GATE  OF  (Heb. 
^T."«?,  shal-leh'-ketK,  a  casing  down),  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  temple  through  which  the  refuse  was 
tlirown,  by  the  causeway  going  up  out  of  the  Tyro- 
popon  valley  (1  Chron.  26:16).  This  gate  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Hosah,  to  act  as  porter. 

SHAL'LUM  (Heb.  tDlVd,  shal-loam^  retribu- 
Hon), 

L  The  Sixteenth  Ein^  of  IsraeL  His 
father's  name  was  Jabesh.  Shallum  conspired 
against  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II,  killed  him, 
and  thus  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to  a  close, 
as  was  predicted  (2  Kings  10:30),  B.  C.  742.  He 
reigned  only  a  month,  being  in  turn  dethroned  and 
slain  by  Menahem  (16:10-16). 

2.  The  Son  of  Tikvah  and  husband  of  the 
prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  22:14 ;  2  Chron.  84: 
22),  B.  C.  626.  He  was  custodian  of  the  priestly 
wardrobe,  and  was  probably  the  same  with  Jere- 
miah's uncle  (Jer.  82:7). 

3.  Son  of  Sisamai  and  father  of  Jekamiab, 
and  a  descendant  of  Shesham  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
2:40,  41). 

4.  The  Third  Son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  known  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Clironicles 
as  Jehoahaz(l  Chron.  8:16 ;  Jer.  22:1 1).    See  Jeho- 

AHAZ. 

5.  Son  of  Shanl,  the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron. 
4:26). 

6.  A  High  Priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  father 
of  Hilkiah  (1  Chron.  6:12,  18),  and  an  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  7:2),  B.  C.  after  960.  He  is  the  Me- 
shullam  of  1  Chron.  9:11 ;  Neh.  11:11. 

7.  The  Youngest  Son  of  Naphtali  (1  Chron. 
7:18),  called  Shillem  (Gen.  46:24),  B.  C.  about  2000. 

S.  A  Descendant  of  Kore,  and  chief  of  the 
porters  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  9:17,  19,  31),  B.  C.  about  980.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  Shallum  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  the  exile  (Ezi*a  2:42 ;  10: 
24 ;  Neh.  7:46).  With  this  Shallum  we  may  iden- 
tify Meshelemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chron.  26:1,  2, 
9,  14),  and  is  perhaps  the  "father"  of  Maaseiah 
(Jer.  86:4). 

9.  The  Father  of  Jehixkiah,  which  latter 
was  one  of  the  chieftains  of  Ephraim  who  took 
part  in  returning  the  prisoners  carried  away  from 
Judah  (2  Chron.  28:12),  B.  C.  before  741. 

10.  A  Jew  of  the  descendants  of  Bani,  who 
put  away  his  idolatrous  wife  (Ezra  10:42),  B.  C. 
466. 

11.  A  Levitical  Porter  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  10:24),  B.  0.  466. 

12.  The  Son  of  Halohesh»  the  "ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Jerusalem,"  who  with  his  daughters 


assisted  in  building  its  walls  (Neh.  8:12),  B.  C. 
446. 

SHAL^UN  (Heb.  T^ti,  shal-loon\  another 
form  of  Shallum,  retribution),  **the  son  of  Col- 
hozeh,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Mizpah ;  he  built  it, 
and  covered  it,  and  set  up  the  doors  thereof,  the 
locks  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  wall 
of  the  pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden,  and 
unto  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  Da. 
vid'»(Neh.  8:16),  B.C.  445.  ,       . 

SHAL'MAI  (Heb.  margin  in  Ezra,  "O^^, 
aham-lah'ee,  my  thanks^  text  Shamlay';  in  Neh. 
"'^f  ^,  8al-ma?i'ee,  my  garments).  The  children  of 
Shalmai  (or  Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezra  2: 
46)  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:46;  Neh.  7:48),  B.  C.  about 
686. 

SHAL'MAN  (Heb.  l^'bp,  shal-man',  perhaps 
Persian,  Jire  worshiper),  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (Hos.  10:14). 

SHALMAN'ESEB  (Heb.  "^CMr^bd,  «Aa^ 
man^^ser).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  made 
known  to  us  four  kings  of  the  name  Shalmaneser. 
Of  these  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  he  is  Shalmaneser  IV,  of  As- 
syrian history.  But  though  Shalmaneser  II  is  not 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  evidence  is  there 
of  his  influence  and  his  work.  Without  some 
knowledge  of  him  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary. 

1.  Shalmaneser  n.  The  reign  of  Asshur. 
nazirpal  (884-860  B.  C.)  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  daring  of  all  Assyrian  history.  In 
him  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Tiglath-pileser  I 
(about  1120  B.  C.)  seemed  to  live  again.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Assyrian  empire  were  carried 
far  beyond  their  previous  limits,  and  Assyrian  in* 
fluence  began  to  be  counted  a  force  far  and  near. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Assyrians  invaded  Ar- 
menia and  ravaged  the  country  south  of  Lake  Van. 
With  the  sword  went  also  Assyrian  commerce  and 
culture.  The  Assyrian  system  of  cuneiform  writ- 
ing was  introduced  into  the  land  where  later  the 
kingdom  of  Van  held  sway,  and  so  a  center  of 
influence  was  located.  To  the  westward  also 
marched  Asshurnazirpal  victoriously,  reaching 
even  the  Mediterranean,  and  receiving  tribute 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  there  his  work  ceased. 
Would  his  successor  be  able  to  retain  what  he 
won ;  would  he  be  able  to  increase  it  ?  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser  II,  whose  glori- 
ous reign  (860-826  B.  C.)  surpassed  even  his 
father*s. 

Of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  II  we  possess 
several  well-preserved  original  monuments.  The 
most  beautiful  of  them  is  the  famous  Black  , 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  solid 
block  of  basalt,  over  six  feet  high,  is  covered  on 
all  four  sides  with  inscriptions  cut  into  the  stone, 
and  accompanying  these  are  well-executed  pictures 
of  -the  objects  which  the  king  had  received  as 
gifts,  or  in  payment  of  tribute.  A  second  impor- 
tant text  is  the  Monolith  Inscription,  a  large  slab, 
with  a  portrait,  nearly  life-size,  of  the  king,  and 
this  covered  over  with  two  columns  of  writing 
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Besides  these,  several  colossal  bulls,  covered  with 
inscriptions,  have  also  been  found.  From  these 
original  sources  of  information  we  cannot  recon- 
struct the  king's  reign. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Shalraaneser  set 
himself  to  strengthen  the  kingdom  of  his  father 
in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Armenia.  Five  years  were 
devoted  to  this  task.  His  land  was  now  strong, 
and  he  could  turn  liis  attention  to  the  outside.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (664  B.  C.)  he  turned 
westward  to  take  up  the  work  of  conquest  where 
his  father  had  left  it.  Asshumazirpal  had  not 
disturbed  Israel ;  that  was  reserved  for  his  son. 
The  fame  of  the  exploits  of  Shalraaneser  had 
passed  through  Syria  and  into  Palestine.  It  was 
evident  to  the  peoples  of  all  that  country  that  no 
single  nation  could  successfully  oppose  so  great  a 
warrior  as  he.  The  only  hope  was  in  a  coalition. 
A  union  for  the  general  defense  was  composed  of 
the  peoples  of  Damascus,  Hamath,  Israel,  Phoe- 
nicia, Que  (eastern  Cilicia),  and  Mu(?ri  (western 
Cappadocia).  These  combined  forces  Shalraaneser 
II  met  in  battle  at  Qarqar  (sometimes  written 
Karkar),  and  thus  tells  the  story  of  the  battle : 
'*From  Argana  I  departed;  to  Qarqar  I  ap- 
proached. Qarqar^  his  royal  city,  I  wasted,  de- 
stroyed, burned  with  fire;  1,200  chariots,  1,200 
saddle  horses,  20,000  men  of  Dadda-idri,  of  Da- 
mascus; 700  chariots,  700  saddle  horses,  10,000 
men  of  Irkhulina,  the  Hamathite ;  2,000  chariots, 
10,000  men  of  Arab,  the  Israelite;  600  men  of 
the  Quans;  1,000  men  of  the  Egyptians  (?) ; 
10  chariots,  10,000  men  of  the  Irkanatians;  200 
men  of  Matinu-Baal,  the  Arvadite ;  200  men  of 
the  Usanatians;  30  chariots,  10,000  men  of 
Aounu-Baal,  the  Shianian ;  1,000  camels  of  Gin- 
DiBu\  the  Arabian;  .  .  .  1,000  men  of  Baasha, 
son  of  RuKBUBi,  the  Ammonite — these  12  [there 
must  be  a  mistake  here,  for  only  11  have  been 
mentioned]  kings  he  took  to  his  assistance;  to 
make  battle  and  war  against  me  they  came.  With 
the  exalted  power  which  Asshur,  the  lord,  gave 
me,  with  the  powerful  arms  which  Nkroal,  who 
goes  before  me,  had  granted  me,  I  fought  with 
them,  from  Qarqar  to  OiUan  I  accomplished 
their  defeat;  14,000  of  their  warriors  I  slew  with 
arms ;  like  Rahman  I  rained  a  deluge  upon  them, 
I  strewed  hither  and  yon  their  bodies."  This  is  a 
bold  claim  of  an  overwhelming  victory.  It  was  a 
victory  for  the  Assyrians  beyond  a  doubt,  but  it 
does  not  appear  at  this  distance  that  the  victory 
was  won  without  great  sacrifices.  It  is  clear,  at 
any  rate,  that  Shalraaneser  did  not  feel  it  suffi- 
ciently great  to  justify  him  in  attempting  to  seize 
Hamath  or  Damascus. 

In  the  year  860-849  Shalraaneser  II  again  in- 
vaded the  west  land,  and  again  his  inscriptions 
record  victory.  He  was,  however,  in  this  cam- 
paign not  endeavoring  to  attack  Israel,  and  hence 
his  deeds  do  not  interest  students  of  the  Bible. 
Another  expedition  followed  in  846.  and  this  also 
was  without  effect  upon  Israel ;  the  king  was  beat- 
ing down  Syria  by  successive  blows,  and  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  north- 
em  confederation,  for  Damascus  is  left  to  stand 
alone.  In  843  Shalraaneser,  upon  a  new  invasion, 
found  new  rulers  to  oppose  hira.  Ben-hadad  II 
no  longer  lived,  and  Hazael  was  ruler  in  Damascus. 


In  this  campaign  he  again  excites  the  interest  of 
biblical  students.  Jehu  was  now  king  of  Israel, 
a  man  daring  enough  to  usurp  a  throne,  but  not 
courageous  enough  to  face  the  Assyrians.  Jehu 
attempts  to  buy  off  the  Assyrians  by  sending  costly 
presents  to  Shalraaneser.  On  the  Black  Obelisk 
Shalraaneser  has  left  a  picture  of  Jehu*s  ambassa- 
dors stooping  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  bringing  to  him 
presents.  Accorapanying  the  picture  are  the  Wu  rds, 
"  The  tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri  :  silver,  gold, 
etc."  Jehu  was  not  the  son  of  Orari,  but  would 
be  so  called  by  the  Assyrians,  who  long  spoke  of 
Israel  as  the  "  land  of  Orari."  In  839  Shalraaneser 
received  the  tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblos, 
and  this  was  his  last  expedition  to  the  west. 
Thereafter  he  was  occupied  near  at  horae  with  a 
rebellion  in  827.  In  826  he  died,  and  Sharashi- 
Rararaan  II,  bis  son,  ruled  in  his  stead. 

2.  Shalmaneser  IV,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who 
reigned  727-722.  He  was  the  successor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  III  (see  Tiolath-pileser),  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  very  raonth  in  which  his  prede- 
cessor died.  No  historical  inscriptions  of  this 
king  have  yet  been  found.  A  weight  containing 
his  narae  alone,  and  a  boundary  stone  dated  in  his 
reign,  are  the  only  monuraents  of  his  date  which 
have  come  into  our  possession.  Our  knowledge 
of  his  reign  begins  with  the  eponym  lists.  These 
are  lists  of  the  names  of  Assyrian  kings,  accom- 
panied in  some  cases  with  a  brief  note  mentioning 
the  campaigns  conducted  by  the  monarch.  In  the 
eponym  list  for  the  year  727  B.  C.  is  the  record 
that  Shalraaneser  ascended  the  throne.  Under 
the  same  year  is  the  record  of  a  campaign  against 
a  city,  the  name  of  which  is  unhappily  broken  off. 
As  this  record. stands  before  the  words  recording 
the  king's  accession,  it  may  be  that  the  campaign 
was  begun  by  his  predecessor  and  continued  by 
him.  The  Babylonian  chronicle  sets  down  in  this 
same  accession  year,  during  the  last  three  months, 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Sharoara'in,  or  Sha- 
baraMn.  This  city  was  once  thought  by  sorae  to 
be  the  city  of  Samaria.  This  view  is  improbable 
on  philological  grounds.  With  more  probability 
it  is  now  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  biblical 
Sepharvaim  (2  Kings  17:24),  but  even  this  view  is 
uncertain.  In  the  year  726  the  eponym  list  says 
that  there  was  no  campaign.  For  the  remaining 
three  years  of  the  king's  reign  there  were  cam- 
paigns, but  the  lands  against  which  they  were  di- 
rected are  unknown,  for  the  eponym  list  is  broken 
at  this  point.  The  next  definite  intelligence  of 
the  events  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Hosea  was  king  of  Israel 
in  Samaria  at  the  time  that  Shalraaneser  was  reign- 
ing in  Assyria.  He  had  paid  tribute  to  the  As- 
syrians, but  decided  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  He  therefore  sought  aid  from 
the  Egyptian  king  So  (or  Seveh),  and  this  was 
naturally  construed  as  rebellion  by  the  Assyrians 
(17:4).  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  and  laid 
siege  to  Samaria.  The  sioge  continued  for  three 
years,  and  at  its  conclusion  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants  of  Samaria  were  carried  into  captivity. 
Samaria  fell  in  722  B.  C,  and  that  was  the  year  of 
Shalmaneser's  death.  The  inscriptions  of  his  sue* 
cessor,  Sargon,  claim  that  the  city  was  taken  by 
him  and  not  by  Shalmaneser  (see  Saroon).    This 
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may  have  been  the  case,  or  it  may  be  merely  a 
boast  of  SargoD.  In  any  case  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  book  of  Kings  is  not  impugned.  Of 
the  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Shulmaneser  lY 
we  know  nothing  definitely. 

LiTKRATURK. — George  Smith,  History  of  Asttfria 
and  Babylonia^  London,  1895.  On  Shalmaneser  II, 
see  Rogers,  "  Assyria's  first  Contact  with  Israel," 
Meau>di»i  Revieu),  March-April,  1896.— R.  W.  R. 

SHA'MA  (Heb.  ^9,  ahaw-maw',  obtdience), 
the  eldest  son  of  Hothan,  and,  with  his  brother 
Jehiel,  a  member  of  David's  guard  (1  Chron.  11:44), 
B.  C.  about  1000. 

SHAMARFAH  (2  Chron.  11:19).    See  Shk- 


SHAMBLES  (Or.  fidKeXXov,  mak'-d'lon,  a 
meat  markeC),  Such  markets  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  be- 
cause they  offered  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals 
for  sale.  When  Paul  urged  the  Corinthians  to 
buy  whatever  was  offered  "  in  the  shambles,  ask- 
ing no  questions  for  conscience'  sake"  (1  Cor. 
10:26),  he  meant  that  they  should  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  it  had  or  had  not  been  sacrificial 
flesh.  The  flesh  offered  for  sale  was  to  be  Jlesh 
to  them,  and  nothing  more.    See  Markxt. 

SHAME,  SHAMEFACEDNESS.  The 
Greek  term  alaxi^/f^  ahee-akhoo'-nay,  shames  is 
subjective,  making  reference  to  one's  self  and 
one's  actions,  having  a  tendency  to  restrain  a  bad 
act;  while  aM6f,  ahee-doce',  shanufacednrss  (1  Tim. 
2:9;  Heb.  12:28,  "reverence"),  is  objective,  hav- 
ing reference  to  others,  precedes  and  prevents  a 
bad  act. 

SHA'MED,  properiy  SHE'MEB  (Heb.  "1^^, 
aheh'-mer^  preserved),  the  third-named  son  of 
Elpaal,  and  builder  of  Ono  and  Lod.  He  was  a 
Benjamite  (1  Chron.  8:12),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

SHAMEFASTNESS;    See  Glossary. 

SHA^MEB  (Heb.  ^^rd,  aheh'-mer,  preserved). 

1.  The  son  of  Mahli,  and  father  of  Bani,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  6:46),  B.  C.  perhaps  about 
1210. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Heber,  an  Asherite 
(1  Chron.  7:32,  where  he  is  called  S/iomer),  and 
father  of  Ahi  and  others  (v.  84),  B.  C.  perhaps 
before  1210. 

SHAM'GAB  (Heb.  "1:^7p^,  iiAam^ar^,  perhaps 
9voord\  the  third  judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  6:16). 
Nothing  is  recorded  about  the  descent  of  Shamgar, 
save  that  he  was  the  son  of  Anath.  He  may  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Nanhtali,  since  Beth-anath  is  in 
that  tribe  (Judg.  1:38).  In  the  days  of  Shamgar 
Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed  condition,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  cowed.  At  this  conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.  With 
no  arms  in  his  hand  but  an  oxgoad  he  made  a 
desperate  assault  upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew 
six  hundred  of  them  (Judg.  8:81;  comp.  1  Sam. 
18:21),  B.  C.  probably  before  1120.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  secured  for  the  Israelites  any 
permanent  victory  over  the  Philistines,  nor  is 
an  account  given  of  the  length  of  his  services. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  called  a  judge,  but  is  probably 


so  reckoned  because  he  answered  the  description 
as  given  in  Judg.  2:16. 

SHAM'HUTH  (Heb.  nimpp,  aJtam-1u>oth\ 
desolation),  the  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  In 
David's  arrangement  of  his  army  (1  Chron.  27:8), 
B.  C.  about  1000.  From  a  comparison  of  the  lists  in 
1  Chron.,chapa  1 1  and  27,it  would  seem  that  Sham- 
huth  is  the  same  as  Shammoth  the  Haroritc 

SHA'MIR  (Heb.  ^l"*^!?,  ahav-meer',  a  thorn.) 

1.  A  town  among  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
16:48).  Keil  (Com.,  in  loc.)  suggests  its  identity 
with  the  ruins  of  l/m  Shanmerak,  mentioned  by 
Robinson  (iii,  app.).  Dr.  Strong  (McC.  and  S.,  Cyc'., 
s.  V.)  suggests  the  ruined  village  Simieh,  southwest 
of  Hebron. 

2.  A  town  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  the 
residence  and  burial  place  of  judge  Tola  (Judg. 
10:1,  2).     Its  situation  is  still  unknovi-n. 

3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Michah,  and  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(1  Chron.  24:24). 

SHAM'MA  (Heb.  K^,  aham-maw^  deaola- 
t%mi\  the  eighth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of 
Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chron.  7:87),  B.  C.  after 
1209. 

SHAM'MAH(Heb.  il^ti,  aham-ma¥>\  deaola- 
tion), 

1.  The  third  named  of  the  sons  of  Reuel,  the 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  86:13 ;  1  Chron.  1:37),  and  head 
of  one  of  the  families  (Gen.  86:17). 

2.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  David's  father,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  not  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  be 
anointed  king  (1  Sam.  16:9),  B.  C.  before  1000. 
With  his  two  elder  brothers  be  joined  the  Hebrew 
army  (1 7: 1 3).  He  is  elsewhere,  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  name,  called  SUimea  (1  Chron.  20:7),  ShitK* 
eah  (2  Sam.  18:8,  82),  Shimma  (1  Chron.  2:18). 

3.  The  son  of  Agee  the  Hararite,  and  one  of  the 
three  captains  of  David's  champions,  B.  C.  992. 
The  exploit  by  which  he  obtained  this  high  dis- 
tinction was  the  invaluable  assistance  he  rendered 
to  David  against  the  Philistines.  By  a  comparison 
of  the  two  accounts  (2  Sam.  28:11,  12;  1  Chron. 
11:18,  14)  it  seems  that  David  had  joined  battle 
with  the  Philistines  at  Pas-dammim.  Shammah 
took  his  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  cultivated  field, 
where  the  Philistines  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
wrested  it  from  the  foe.  According  to  Kitto 
(Cyc,  8.  v.),  Shammah  also  shared  in  the  dangers 
of  forcing  a  way  through  the  Philistine  host  to 
gi*atify  David's  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem 
(2  Sam.  28:18-17);  but  Keil  and  Delit7.8ch  (Com^ 
in  loc.)  think  that  this  deed  was  performed  by 
three  of  the  thirty  heroes  whose  names  are  not 
given. 

HOTK.— Lentil  and  harUy  field.— The  scene  of  Sham- 
mah^s  exploit  Is  said  In  Samuel  to  be  a  field  of  leDttls 
(O'^tiny),  and  m  1  Chron.  a  field  of  barley  (D"'7i3np). 

It  ts  more  likely  tbat  It  was  a  field  of  barley,  and  that  by 
a  very  slight  change  and  transposition  of  letters  one 
word  was  substituted  for  the  other.  The  reason  that 
Shammah  Is  not  mentioned  In  1  Chron.  Is  that  '*  three 
lines  have  dropped  out  from  the  text  In  consequence  of 

th2  eye  of  the  copyist  having  wandered  from  O^JT^^S 

1DC5J3,  T.  9,  to  D"'n?>?  ISON'JI,  V.  11  •'  (K.  and  D^ 

Com^  m  ioc). 
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4.  "Shammah  the  Harodite"  was  another  of 
David*8  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  23:25).  He  is  called 
''ShammoUi  the  Uarorite"  (I  Chron.  11:27)  and 
'*8htmJitUh  the  Izrahite'' (27:8).  In  the  hitter 
passage  he  is  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  fifth 
division  of  David's  army. 

5.  In  the  list  of  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  28:82, 88) 
we  find  "  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite ;"  while 
in  1  Chron.  1 1:84,  it  is  **  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage 
the  Hararite."  Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  pro- 
poses to  read  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha,  the 
Hararite"  (Smith,  Bib,  Diet.). 

SHAM'MAI,  or  SHAM^MAI  (Heb.  '^, 
tihamjmah'ee,  de^trudive). 

1.  The  elder  son  of  Onam,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  2:28),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

2.  The  son  of  Rekem,  and  father  of  Maon,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  3:44,  46^  B.C.  after 
1190. 

3.  Named,  apparently,  as  the  sixth  child  of 
Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  4:17),  B.  C. 
after  1190.  Bertheau  suggests,  however,  that  the 
last  clause  of  v.  18  be  inserted  in  v.  17  after  the 
name  Jalon.  If  this  suggestion  is  accepted,  then 
Shammai  would  be  the  son  of  Mered  by  his  Egyp- 
tian wife,  Bilhiah. 

SHAM^OTH  (Heb.  vrMl'O^  tliam-math', 
ruin»\  "the  Harorite,"  one  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chron.  1 1:27);  apparently  the  same  with  '*  Sham- 
mah the  Harodite"  (2  Sam.  28:26),  and  "Sham- 
huth"(l  Chron.  27:8). 

SHAMMU^A  (Heb.  T^'^^sfiam-moo'-ah,  re- 
novmed). 

1.  The  son  of  Zaccur,  and  the  man  who  repre- 
sented the  tribe  of  Reuben  among  the  twelve  spies 
(Num.  13:4),  B.  C.  1209. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David  (by  his  wife  Bath- 
sheba,  1  Chron.  3:5),  bom  in  Jerusalem  (14:4), 
B.  C.  about  989.  In  the  A.  V.,  2  Sam.  6:14,  the 
same  Hebrew  name  is  Anglicized,  "  Shatnmuah,^* 
and  in  2  Chron.  3:6  he  is  called  Shirnea. 

3.  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  11:17), 
B.  C.  before  446.  The  same  as  Shnnaiah,  the 
father  of  Obadiah  (1  Chron.  9:16). 

4.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh. 
12:18),  B.  C.  about  600. 

SHAMMU'AH,  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  5:14); 
elsewhere  called  Shamua  and  Shirnea, 

SHAM'SHERAI,  or  SHAMSHERA^ 
(Heb.  '^'p^,  tham^ther-ah'ee,  9unny\  the  first 
named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  resident  at 
Jerusalem  (1  (Jhron.  8:26),  B.  C.  about  1120. 

SHAPEN.    See  Glossary. 

8HATHAM  (Heb.  DCip,  thaw-fatom',  bold), 
the  chief  second  in  authority  among  the  Gadites 
in  the  days  of  Jotham  (1  Chron.  5:12),  B.  C.  about 
750. 

SHATHAN  (Heb.  1SU5,  ihaw-/awn\  coney), 
the  scribe  or  secretary  of  Ring  Josiah. 

1.  Family.  He  was  the  son  of  Azaliah  (2  Kings 
22:8 ;  2  CThron.  34:8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  Kings 
22:12;  2  Chron.  84:20),  Elasah  (Jer.  29:8).  and 
(}emariah  (86:10-12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah 
(89:14;  40:6,  9,  11 ;  41:2;  48:6),  Michaiah  (86:11), 


and  probably  of  Jaazaniah  (Ezek.  8:11).  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing 
that  Shaphan,  the  father  of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  wero  different  persons. 

2.  Personal  History.  The  history  of  Sha- 
phan brings  out  some  points  with  regard  to  the 
office  of  scribe  which  he  held.  He  appears  on  an 
equality  with  the  governor  of  the  city  and  the  royal 
recorder,  with  whom  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
Hilkiah  to  take  an  account  of  the  money  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  Levites  for  the  ropair  of 
the  temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  Kings  22:4 ; 
2  Chron.  84:9;  comp.  2  Kings  12:10),  B.  C.  about 
689.  Ewald  calls  him  minister  of  finance  (Oeseh,, 
iii,  697).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah 
communicated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law, 
which  he  had  probably  found  while  making  prep- 
arations for  the  repair  of  the  temple.  Shaphan 
was  intrusted  to  deliver  it  to  the  king,  who  was  so 
deeply  moved  upon  hearing  it  road  that  he  sent 
Shaphan,  with  the  high  priest  and  others,  to  con- 
sult Huldah  the  prophetess.  Shaphan  was  then 
apparently  an  old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must 
have  been  in  a  position  of  importance,  and  his 
grandson  Gedaliah  was  already  bom.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene,  and 
probably  died  before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elishama  was 
scribe  (Jer.  86:12),  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

SHATHAT  (Heb.  t:cti,  shaw-fawt',  judge), 
L  The  son  of  Hori,  and  the  spy  chosen  from 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  assist  in  exploring  the 
promised  land  (Num.  13:6),  B.  C.  1209. 

2.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Elisha  (1  Kings 
19:16,  19;  2  Kings  8:11 ;  6:31),  B.  C.  before  866. 

3.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  royal 
line  of  Judah,  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  8:22), 
B.  0.  perhaps  about  860. 

4.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashaii 
in  the  time  of  Jotham  (1  CThron.  6:12),  B.  C.  about 
788. 

5.  The  son  of  Adlai,  who  was  over  David's 
oxen  in  the  valleys  (1  Chron.  27:29),  B.  C.  after 
1000.         

SHATHEB  (Heb.  ^ti,  ekeK'-fer,  brtylUnese), 
a  mountain  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  during 
their  wilderness  journeyings,  situated  between 
Kehelathah  and  Haradah  (Num.  88:23).  Its  identi- 
fication is  doubtful. 

SHA^BAI  (Heb.  ''':!^,  tthaw-raJ/ee,  ho8iile\ 
one  of  the  **  sons "  of  Bani,  who  put  awav  hi» 
(JentUe  wife  (Ezra  10:40),  B.  C.  466. 

SHASA'IM  (Josh.  16:36).     SeeSHAARiiM,  1. 

SHA'RAE  (Heb.  1*9,  »Iiauf-rawr^,  hostile), 
the  father  of  Ahiam  the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  28:38), 
B.  C.  before  990.  In  1  Chron.  11:36  he  is  called 
Sacar,  which  Kennicott  thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHABE  (Heb.  riC*n^,  niakh^r-eh'shethl  an 
agricultural  instrument,  probably  a  small  garden 
hoe  or  spade  (1  Sam.  13:20). 

SHAEE'ZEB  (Heb.  ^^ffij^ti,  shar^h'4ser, 
prince  ofjire). 

1.  A  son  of  Sennacherib  (q.  v.),  who,  with  his 
brother  Adrammelech,  murdered  their  father  while 
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he  was  worshiping  In  the  temple  of  the  god  Nis- 
roch  (2  Kinss  19:87 ;  Isa.  37:88),  B.  0.  681. 
2.  In  Ze(£.  7:2,  Anglicized  SasRiztR  (q.  t.). 

SHAB'ON  (Heb.  V"^^,  tAow-ron/;  a  plain), 

L  The  maritime  plain  between  Carmel  and  Joppa 
was  called  Sharon,  probably  meaning  the  levels 
but  in  Greek  the  Forest^  from  a  great  oak  forest 
which  once  covered  it.  To  the  south  the  name 
for  it  was  Pelesheth,  Philistia,  or,  poetically,  the 
Mhonlder  of  the  PhilUtina^  from  its  shape  as  it 
rises  from  the  sea.  From  the  Crocodile  River  the 
plain,  widening  from  eight  miles  to  twelve,  rolls 
southward  forty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  Rubin 
and  a  line  of  low  hills  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  feet  high.  The  country  is  un- 
dulating, with  groups  of  hills  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  To  the  north 
it  is  largely  wild  moor  and  marsh,  with  long 
tongues  of  sand  running  in  from  the  coast.  Its 
northern  part  is  crossed  by  a  few  perennial  waters. 
In  the  southern  half,  south  of  the  *Aujeh,  and  in 
front  of  the  broad  gulf  of  Ajalon,  there  is  far 
more  cultivations-corn  fields,  fields  of  melons, 
gardens,  orange  groves,  and  groves  of  palms,  with 
strips  of  coarse  grass  and  sand,  frequent  villages 
on  mounds,  the  once  considerable  towns  of  Jaffa, 
Lydda,  and  Ramleh,  and  the  highroad  running 
among  them  to  Jerusalem.  Three  routes  lead 
from  Sharon  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon:  1.  From 
the  north  end  of  Sharon  due  north,  past  Subbarim, 
and,  ascending  to  the  east  of  the  Muhrakah, 
reaches  Esdraelon  at  Tell  Keimun.  2.  Another 
route  leaves  Sharon  at  Khurbet  es-Sumrah,  strikes 
northeast  up  the  Wady  *Arah  to  the  watershed  at 
'Ain  'Ibrahim,  and  thence  descends  to  Lejjun,  from 
which  roads  branch  to  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  by 
Jezreel  to  Jordan.  8.  A  more  frequented  route 
leaves  Sharon  farther  south,  and,  traveling  almost 
due  east  by  a  long  wady,  emerges  upon  the  plain 
of  Dothan,  and  thence  descends  northeast  to 
Jenin,  in  Esdraelon.  Sharon  was  a  place  of  pas- 
ture for  cattle ;  there  the  royal  herds  of  David 
grazed  (1  Chron.  27:29),  the  beauty  of  which  was 
as  generally  recognized  as  that  of  Carmel  itself 
(Isa.  35:2),  and  the  desolation  of  which  would  be 
indeed  a  calamity  (33:9),  and  its  reestablishment 
a  symbol  of  the  highest  prosperity  (66:10). 

Fi^^irative.  The  rose  of  Sharon  was  a  stmile 
of  all  that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant.  2:1). 

2.  A  Sharon  is  mentioned  (1  Chron.  6:16),  and 
is  by  some  identified  with  the  Sharon  above,  while 
others  locate  it  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Keil  ( Com., 
in  loc.)  says :  **  The  supposition  of  the  older  com- 
mentators that  there  was  a  second  Sharon  in  the 
east  Jordan  land  is  without  foundation ;  .  .  .  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  all  times  there  was  inter- 
course between  the  cis  and  trans-Jordanic  Manas- 
sites,  in  which  the  Gadites  may  also  have  taken 
part" 

SHAB'ONITE  (Heb.  •?1"'9,  Bhaw-ro-netT),  the 
designation  (1  Chron.  27:29)  of  Shitrai,  David's 
chief  herdsman  in  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

SHABU'EEN  (Heb,  T^^,  ihav-roo-hJun^ 
abode  ofpieaeure),  a  town  originallv  in  Judah,  but 
afterward  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh.  19:6),  hence  in 
the  Neg^,  or  "  south  country.'*    It  is  called  Shil 


him  (15:82),  and  Shaaraim  (1  Chron.  4:81).  It 
may  possibly  be  preserved  in  the  7WZ  Sheriah, 
almost  halfway  between  Gaza  and  Beer-sheba. 

SHA^HAI  (Heb.  ^V^,  ehav-ehah'ee,  whUieh, 
or  nobie\  one  of  the  **  sons  "  of  Bani,  who  put  away 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  10:40),  6.  C. 
456. 

SHA'SHAE  (Heb.  PP^,  ehaw-ehak",  pedee^ 
trian\  son  of  Beriah,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  8:14). 
He  was  the  father  of  Ishpan  and  others  (vers.  22^ 
25Xaaafter  1170. 

SHAIJL  (Heb.  biNti,  ehav>^t\  aeked), 

L  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitish  woman 
(Gen.  46:10;  Exod.  6:15;  Num.  26:18;  1  Chron. 
4:24X  B.  C.  after  2000. 

2.  1  Chron.  1:48,  49.  In  Gen.  86:87  he  is  less 
accurately  called  Saul  (q.  v.). 

3.  Son  of  Uzziah,  a  Kohathite  (1  Chron.  6:24). 
SHA^ULITES  (Heb.  "^V**^,  ehauH>o4ee%  the 

family  founded  by  Shaul,  1  (Num.  26:18). 

SHA'VEH,  VALLBY  OP  (Heb.  niti,  nAaw- 
vay'y  valley  of  the  plain%  a  valley  called  also  the 
"*  king's  dale,"  or  Kidron,  on  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem (Gen.  14:17 ;  2  Sam.  18:18).  Here  Absalom 
had  erected  a  monument  to  himself,  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  column,  an  obelisk,  or  a  monolith 
cannot  be  determined.  It  was  situated  about  two 
stadia  (one  fourth  of  a  mile)  east  of  Jerusalem. 

SHA'VEH-KmiATH'AIM  (Heb.  niti 
O^r^T^Pi  thaw^ay'  kir-yaw-thah'-yimy  plain  of  Kir* 
Jathaim\  a  plain  near  the  city  of  Kirjathaim  of 
Moab  (Gen.  14:5).  It  belonged  afterward  to 
Reuben  (Num.  82:37 ;  Josh.  18:19).  Chedorlaomer 
defeated  the  Emims  here.  '*  It  is  probably  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  el  Teym^  or  et  Tueme^ 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Medabah  "  (K.  and  D.^ 
Com.^  on  Gen.). 

8HAVIN0.    See  Hair. 

SHAVSHA  (Heb.  NCiti,  ^hav^hau^y  joyfutu 
the  secretary  of  King  David  (1  Chron.  18:16),  and 
apparently  the  same  with  Skraiah  (q.  v.). 

SHEAF,  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words : 

1.  Al-oom-maw' {Ueh.  ™^N),  hound;  "sheaf" 
m  Gen.  87:7;  Psa.  126:6;  129:7. 

2*  Aw-meer^  (Heb.  ^"''??),  hunch,  handful,  at 
rendered  in  Jer.  9:22;  hence  a  <A<Yi/(Amo6  2:18; 
Mia  4:12;  Zech.  12:6). 

8.  (y-mer  (Heb.  ^wb),  a  heap. 

The  Mosaic  law  contains  the  following  pre- 
scriptions respecting  sheaves:  1.  One  accidentally 
dropped  or  left  upon  the  field  was  not  to  be  taken 
up,  but  remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Deut 
24:19).  See  Glian.  2.  The  day  after  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover  the  Hebrews  brought  into  the 
temple  a  sheaf  of  bariey,  with  accompanying 
(oeremoDies  Lev.  28:10-12).    See  Festitaui. 

SHE'AL  (Heb.  5Wl5,  theh^awl\  aaking\  one  of 
the  •'sons"  of  Banl,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  10:29),  B.  C.  456. 

SHEALTIEL  (Heb.  bgnrbWD,  eheh-alUe- 
ale",  oikedof  Ood),  father  of  Zerabbabd  (Im 
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SHKABD 

«:2,  8;  6:2;  Neh.  12:1 ;  Hag.  1:1,  12,  14;  2:2,  23). 
See  Salathucl. 

SHEABD.    See  Glossary. 

SHEARFAH  (Heb.  STJ'T??',  sheh-ar-yaw',  Jah 
ha$  stormedy,  the  fourth  of  AzePs  six  sons,  and 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  8:88;  9:44), 
B.  0.  long  after  1000. 

SHEAEING  HOUSE  (Heb.  Q-'rin  T^;?  D"'?, 
hayth  a^-ked  hato-ro-eem^  a  place  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on 
his  way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  whom  he 
slaughtered  at  the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the 
place  (2  Kings  10:12,  14).  The  transUtors  of  our 
version  have  given  in  the  margin  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  name — "  house  of  binding  of  the  shep- 
herds.'' It  is  probable  that  the  original  meaning 
has  escaped.  Eusebius  mentions  it  as  a  village  of 
Samaria  "  in  the  great  plain  [of  Esdraelon],  fifteen 
miles  from  Legeon  "  (Smith,  Bib,  Did.,  s.  v.). 

SHE'AKrJ A'SHUB  (Heb.  ^3^;  ")««5,  ,AM. 
awr^  yawshoob^,  a  remnant  ahaU  return),  the  son 
of  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  his  father  when  he 
went  to  deliver  to  King  Ahaz  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  Isa.  7:8,  B.  C.  about  736.  The  name, 
like  that  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  probably  had 
a  mystical  significance. 

SHE'S  A  (Heb.  K^ti,  sheb-aw',  Nos.  1, 2,  8,  6 ; 
3^^,  theh'-hahy  an  oath,  or  $eveny  Nos.  4  and  6). 

1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  10:7; 
1  Chron.  1:9).  He  is  supposed  to  have  settled 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

2.  A  son  of  Joktan,  son  of  the  patriarch  Eber 
(Gen.  10:28 ;  1  Chron.  1:22).  The  Joktanites  were 
among  the  early  colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  and 
the  kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for 
many  centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after 
one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan. 

3.  The  elder  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  26:8 ;  1  Chron.  1:32),  B.  C.  probably  after 
2200.  "  He  evidently  settled  somewhere  in  Arabia, 
probably  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
where  Ms  posterity  appear  to  have  become  incor- 
porated with  the  earlier  Sabxams  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Joktanic  branch.*' 

4.  **  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  20:1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  *  man  of  Belial.'  But  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence  from  the  immense 
effect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was,  in 
fact,  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jero- 
boam. The  occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the 
emulation  between  the  northern  and  soMthem  tribes 
on  David's  return  (20:1,  2).  The  king  might  well 
say,  *  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  shall  do  us  more 
harm  than  did  Absalom '  (v.  6).  Sheba  traversed 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing  the 
population,  Joab  following  in  full  pursuit  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself  in 
the  fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maachah,  famous  for 
the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (v.  18).  That 
prudence  was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Joab's  terms  were — the  head  of  the  insur- 
gent chief.    A  woman  of  the  place  undertook  the 


SHKBAM 

mission  to  her  city,  and  proposed  the  execution  to 
her  fellow-citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was 
thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended," 
B.  C.  about  967.    (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.) 

5.  One  of  the  Gadite  chieftains  resident  in 
Bashan  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11(1  Chron.  6:18), 
B.  C.  about  784. 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Sheba.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Sabeans  (q.  v.),  which,  according  to  some,  em« 
braced  the  greater  part  of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia 
Felix.  When  the  fame  of  Solomon  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Saba),  she  undertook 
a  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  convince  herself  of  the 
truth  of  the  report  which  had  reached  her. 
She  proposed  to  test  his  wisdom  by  enigmas 
(1  Kings  10:1-18;  2  Chron.  9:1-12).  "A  large 
number  of  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  south- 
western Arabia  written  in  the  so-called  Sabsean 
characters.  They  show,  among  other  things,  that, 
besides  the  famous  kingdom  of  Sheba,  there  was 
another  monarchy  called  Ma'in,  hence  the  classical 
and  now  current  terra  *  Minean ' "  (McCurdy,  in 
Recent  Jies.  in  Mb.  Lands,  p.  14).  Solomon  was 
able  to  answer  all  her  riddles ;  and  this  demon- 
stration of  his  wisdom,  with  the  wonders  of  his 
retinue,  his  table,  and  palace,  filled  her  with  amaze- 
ment. She  then  said  with  astonishment  to  Solo- 
mon, that  of  what  her  eyes  now  saw  she  had  not 
heard  the  half.  After  an  exchange  of  valuable 
presents,  she  returned  to  her  own  country.  Jesus 
spoke  of  her  as  the  ^  queen  of  the  south  *'  (Matt. 
12:42).  Reference  is  made  to  the  commerce  that 
took  the  road  from  Sheba  along  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Arabia  (Job  6:19;  Isa.  60:6;  Jer.  6:20; 
Ezek.  27:22,  28). 

7.  SUeh'-bah  (Heb.  '?^,  seven),  one  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  19:2),  mentioned  between 
Beer-sheba  and  Moladah.  Sheba  is  wanting  in  the 
Chronicles,  probably  omitted  through  a  copjrist's 
error,  as  Shema  answers  to  it  in  16:26,  where  it 
standis  before  Moladah,  just  as  Sheba  does 
here. 

SHE3AH  (Heb.  S^???.  shib-aw',  wwn[^]), 
the  famous  well  which  gave  its  name  to  the  city 
of  Beer-sheba  (Gen.  26:83).  According  to  this 
version  of  the  occurrence,  Shebah,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the  series  of 
wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  received  its  name 
from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the  oaths 
(thirty-one)  which  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day  before.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  an  earlier  chapter,  the  well  owed  its  existence 
and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (21:32).  Some  com- 
mentators,as  Kalisch((7om.,on  Gen.  26:38),  looking 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large  wells  at  Bir 
es  Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two  transactions 
as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the  one 
well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in  the 
two  narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  renowned  well  was  first 
dug. 

SHE3AM  (Heb.  Q?b,  seb^tom',  spice),  one  of 
the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east  of 
Jordan — demanded  by,  and  finally  ceded  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  82:8  only).    It  ia 
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SHECHEM 


probably  the  same  which  appears  in  the  altered 
forms  of  Shibmah  and  Sibmah. 

SHEBAKI'AH  (Heb.  ^;3nd»  ih^MMn-yawt^ 
brouffhi  up  byJehov€ih). 

L  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpet  be- 
fore the  ark  of  the  Lord  when  it  was  removed  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
16:24),  B.  C.  about  986. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  stood  upon  the  **stairs** 
and  offered  the  prayer  of  confession  and  thanks- 
giving (Neh.  9:4,  6),  and  joined  in  the  sacred  coye- 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (10:10),  B.  0.  445. 

3.  Another  Levite  who  signed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  10:12). 

4.  A  priest  who  also  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
10:4).  His  son  is  prominently  mentioned  in  1 2: 1 4, 
and  he  is  probably  the  same  with  Shechaniah  (v.  8). 

SHEB'AEIM  (Heb.  0^?^«  $lub^w.reem', 
brMches^  ruint\  apparently  the  name  of  a  place 
(Josh.  7:6X  but  probably  stone  "  quarries  "  (R,  V.), 
near  the  slope  east  of  Ai.  Harper  (7^  BibUy 
etc.,  p.  160)  thinks  it  was  "some  ridge  near  the 
steep  precipice  of  the  pass  up  which  the  corps 
had  ascended.*' 

SHE3EB  (Heb.  "^^ti,  gheh'-ber,  breakinsf),  a 
son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chron. 
2:48),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

SHEB'NA(Heb.  «?Sti,  and  rijn^,  sJiebnaw", 
vigor\  a  person  occupying  a  high  position  in  Heze- 
kiah's  court,  officially  described  as  **over  the 
house.**  The  office  he  held  was  that  of  minister 
of  the  household,  and  included  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  sover- 
eign (Isa.  22:15),  B.  C.  about  719.  He  subse- 
quently held  the  subordinate  position  of  secretary 
(Isa.  36:3;  87:2;  2  Kings  19:2),  his  former  post 
having  been  given  to  Eliakim.  In  his  post  of 
eminence  Shebna  had  helped  to  support  a  spirit  of 
self-security  and  forgetfulness  of  God ;  and  Isaiah 
was  sent  to  pronounce  against  him  the  prophecy 
of  his  fall  (Isa.  22:16,  sq.). 

SHEB1TEL  (Heb.bfijI'Qti,  theb-oo-aleT^  cap- 
Hve  of  God). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  23:16; 
26:24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God ;  called  also  Shubaef  (24:20),  B.  C. 
before  960.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Moses 
of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  min- 
strel (1  Chron.  26:4),  called  also  Shubael  (26:20), 
B.  C.  before  960. 

SHECANI'AH  (1  Chron.  24:11;  2  Chron. 
81:16),  another  form  for  Shechaniah,  See  Nos. 
2  and  8. 

SHECHANI'AH  (Heb.  ^'^'^,  ihehan-yaw", 
Jehovah  has  dtoeU). 

1.  Apparently  the  son  of  Obadiah,  and  presum- 
ably a  descendant  of  David  (1  Chron.  8:21,  22). 
Keil  (Com.,  in  loc.)  thinks  that  the  list  from  v.  21 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  genealogical  frag- 
ment inserted  into  the  text  at  some  later  time. 

2.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  who  were 
appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron. 
24:11,  "Shecaniah'^X  B.  C.  about  960. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  by  Hezekiah  to 


distribute  tithes  among  their  brethren  (2  Chron. 
81:16),  B.  C.  719.  The  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
"Shecaniah.'* 

4.  One  of  the  **  sons  **  of  Pharosh,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Zechariah  who,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
males,  accompanied  Ezra  from  the  exile  (Ezra  8:8), 
B.  C.  before  467. 

5.  Another  Israelite,  and  progenitor  of  Jahaziel, 
who  with  three  hundred  males  went  up  with  Ezra 
from  Babvlou  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  8:6),  B.  C.  before 
457. 

6.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the  "sons  of  Elani,** 
and  one  of  the  Jews  who  proposed  to  Ezra  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  Gentile  wives  (Ezra  10:2),  B.C.  457. 

7.  The  father  of  Shemaiah,  who  was  *'  keeper 
of  the  east  gate,*'  and  assisted  in  repairing  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  8:29), 
B.  C.  before  446. 

S.  The  son  of  Arab,  and  father-in-law  of  Tobiah, 
the  Ammonite  who  opposed  Nehemiah  (Neh.  6:18), 
B.  C.  446. 

9.  One  of  the  "  pHests  and  Levites  *'  (probably 
the  former),  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  12:8),  B.  C.  about  686. 

SHEXIHEM  (Heb.  Q^^,  shfh'Jcem,  a  shouU 
der,  ridge), 

1.  The  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite  prince  at 
Shechem  (Gen.  88:19).  Charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  Dinah,  Jacobus  daughter,  Shechem  took  her 
with  him  and  seduced  her.  This  wrong  was  ter- 
ribly  avenged  by  the  girl's  brothers,  Simeon  and 
Levi  (Gen.  84:1-81 ;  Josh.  24:32 ;  Judg.  9:28 ;  Acts 
7:16,  A.  V.  Sychem), 

2.  A  roan  of  Manasseh,  of  the  family  of  Gilead, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  Shechemites  (Num. 
26:81),  B.  C.  about  1171.  His  family  is  mentioned 
in  Josh.  17:2. 

3.  Asonof  Shemidah,aGileadite(l  Chron.  7:19). 

4.  Shek-emf  (Heb.  &^^,  a  rxdge\  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Sichem 
(Gren.  1 2:6),  Stchar  (John  4:5),  and  Stchkm  (Acts 
7:16). 

(1)  Kama.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  city 
was  named  after  Shechem  (Gen.  88:18,  sq.),  or  he 
received  his  name  from  it.  The  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word  shekem  indicates  that  the  place 
was  situated  on  some  mountain  or  hillside;  and 
that  presumption  agrees  with  Josh.  20:7,  which 
places  it  on  Mount  Ephraim  (see  also  1  Kings 
12:25),  and  with  Judg.  9:6,  which  represents  it  as 
under  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  which  belonged  to 
the  Ephraim  range.  The  other  biblical  intima* 
tions  in  regard  to  its  situation  are  onl?  indirect. 
But  the  historical  and  traditional  data  which  exist 
outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  decisive. 
Josephus  describes  Shechem  as  between  Gerizim 
and  Ebal.  The  present  Ndbtdiut  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis ;  and  Neapolis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early  writers  who 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine  testify  to 
this  identity  of  the  two.  The  city  received  its 
new  name  from  Vespasian,  and  on  coins  still  ex- 
tant is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  Its  situation  ac 
counts  for  another  name  which  it  bore  among  the 
natives,  while  it  was  known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to 
foreigners.  It  is  nearly  midway  between  Judea 
and  Galilee. 
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(2)  Looation.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  one 
of  surpassing  beauty.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley, 
protected  by  Oerizim  on  the  south  and  Ebal  on 
the  nortlu  The  feet  of  these  mountains,  where 
they  rise  from  the  town,  are  not  more  than  five 
hundred  yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  top  of  Gerizim  eight  hundred  feet 
higher  still  The  site  of  the  present  city,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  also  that  of  the  Hebrew 
city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water  summit;  and 
streams  issuing  from  the  numeroub  springs  there 
flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  valley,  spread- 
ing verdure  and  fertility  in  every  direction. 

(8)  Bible  allniioni.  Abraham,  on  his  first  mi- 
gration  to  the  land  of  promise,  pitched  his  tent  and 
built  an  altar  under  the  oak  (or  terebinth)  of  Moreh, 
at  Shechem.  **The  Canaanite  was  then  In  the 
land  ;*'  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not  the 
city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  12:6).  At  the  time  of  Jacob's  ar- 
rival here,  after  his  sojourn  In  Mesopotamia 
(33:18;  cb.  84),  Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of  which 
Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was  the  headman. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch  purchased 
from  that  chieftain  **the  parcel  of  the  field," 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed  as  a  special 
patrimony  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  88:19 ;  Josh. 
24:82 ;  John  4:6).  The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on 
the  rich  plain  of  the  Mnkhna^  and  Its  value  was 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  well  which  Jacob 
had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  his 
neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water.  The  defilement 
of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture  of 
Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants 
by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this 
period  (Gen.  84:1,  sq.).  In  the  distribution  of  the 
land,  Shechem  fell  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  20:7),  but 
was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of 
refuge  (21:20,  21).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law,  when  its  blessings  were 
heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from  Ebal 
(Deut.  27:11;  Josh.  8:88-36);  and  here  Joshua 
assembled  the  people  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  delivered  to  them  his  last  counsels  (24:1,  26). 
After  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his  illegiti- 
mate son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt  and 
make  him  king  (Judg.,  ch.  9).  After  a  reign  of 
three  years  he  was  expelled  from  the  city,  and  in 
revenge  destroyed  the  place,  and,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  fate  to  which  he  would  consign  it,  sowed  it 
with  salt  (vers.  26-46).  It  was  soon  restored, 
however,  for  we  are  told  in  1  Kings,  ch.  12,  that 
all  Israel  assembled  at  Shechem,  and  Rehoboam, 
Solomon's  successor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  king.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  trans- 
f erred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (I  Rings  12:16), 
under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom.  The  most  of  the  people  of 
Shechem  were  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  17:6, 
6;  18:9,  sq.),  but  Shalmaneser  sent  colonies  from 
Babylon  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  exiles  (17:24). 
Another  influx  of  strangers  came  under  Esar-had- 
don  (Ezra  4:2).  From  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
the  Samaritans  the  history  of  Shechem  blends 
itself  with  that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred 
mount,  Gerizim.    It  was  to  the  Samaritans  that 


SHEEP 

Shechem  owed  the  revival  of  its  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  religious  center  of  the  land ;  but  this 
was  in  the  interest  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  sec- 
tarianism (John  4:6,  sq.). 

Modem  Shechem,  called  Nablus  (or  Nabulus), 
has  an  estimated  population  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  are  about  one  thousand 
Christians  and  two  hundred  Samaritans.  In  the 
Samaritan  synagogue  are  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  codex 
of  Uie  Pentateuch  known  as  the  Samaritan  Godex. 

SHE'CHEMITES  (Heb.  *^?,  thik-fMiT),  a 
family  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shechem, 
8  (Num.  26:81). 

SHECHiaTAH  (CJhald.  and  New  Heb.  S^"?^* 
nhek-ee^noM^y  rendenee,  L  e.,  of  Grod),  a  word  not  in 
Scripture,  but  used  by  later  Jews  and  by  Chris- 
tians to  express  the  visible  divine  Presence,  espe- 
cially when  resting  between  the  cherubim  over  the 
mercy  seat.    See  Abk,  under  Tabsrhacli. 

SHED'EUE  (Heb.  *)^fi<*^tt5,  $hed^-oor^^ 
darter  of  light),  the  father  of  Elizur,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  (Num. 
1:6 ;  2:10;  7:80,  86 ;  10:18),  B.  C.  before  1210. 

SHEEP,  the  renderingof  several  words  In  the 
original  (see  also  Anhcal  Kinodom)  : 

L  Keh-bet^  (Heb.  tD33,  to  ddminate\  a  ram  Just 
old  enough  to  buU  (Exod.  12:6 ;  Job  81:20). 

2.  Keh^-aeb  (Heb.  ^^3,  by  transposition  from 
keh-bei^,  a  young  sheep,  a  lamb  (Gen.  80:82,  88, 
86;  Lev.  1:10,  etc.;  Num.  18:17). 

3.  7Vm«  (Heb.  I^^ar,  or  1^3:,  to  mt^rra<9X«  col- 
lective name  for  ajlock  of  sheep  (Gen.  4:2 ;  29:10 ; 
81:19;  88:18,  eto.)^  the  most  frequent  word  thus 
rendered. 

4.  8eh  (Heb.  5TO),  or  <%  (Heb.  "^  oiw  of  a 
flock,  a  single  sheep  {Qen.  22:7,  8,  A.  Y.  ''lamb;** 
Exod.  12:6,  etc),  Uiough  sometimes  used  collect- 
ively (Jer.  60:17). 

5.  Prob^'Ot-on  (Gr.  irpd^arov),  any  four-footed 
tame  animal  accustomed  to  graze,  but  always  a 
sheepin  New  Testament  (Matt  7:16;  10:16;  12:11, 
sq.).  Sheep  were  an  important  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of  Eastern 
nations  generally.  The  first  mention  of  sheep 
occurs  in  Gen.  4:2.  They  were  used  in  the  sacri- 
ficial  offerings,  both  the  adult  animal  (Exod.  20:24 ; 
1  Kings  8:68 ;  2  Chron.  29:88),  and  the  lamb,  L  e., 
"  a  male  from  one  to  three  years  old,"  but  young 
lambs  of  the  first  year  were  more  generally  used 
in  the  offerings  (see  Exod.  29:38;  Lev.  9:8;  12:6 ; 
Num.  28:9,  etc.).  No  lamb  under  eight  days  old 
was  allowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  22:27).  A  very 
young  lamb  was  called  idleh  (see  1  Sam.  7:9 ;  Isa. 
66:26).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  important 
article  of  food  (1  Sam.  26:18;  1  Kings  1:19; 
4:28;  Psa.  44:11,  etc.).  The  wool  was  used  as 
clothmg  (Lev.  18:47;  Deut.  22:11;  Prov.  81;13; 
Job  81:20,  etc.).  ^Rams'  skins  dyed  red"  were 
used  as  a  covering  for  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  26:6). 
Sheep  and  lambs  were  sometimes  paid  as  tribute 
(2  Kings  8:4).  It  is  very  striking  to  notice  the 
immense  numbers  of  sheep  that  were  reared  in 
Palestine  in  biblical  times.     Sheep-shearing  is 
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alluded  to  in  Gen.  81:19;  88:18;  Dent  16:19;  1  Sam. 
26:4 ;  ka.  68:7,  etc.  Sheep  dogs  were  employed 
in  biblical  times,  as  is  eyident  from  Job  80:1, 
'*  the  dogs  of  my  fioclc"  Shepherds  in  Palestine 
and  the  East  generally  go  before  their  flocks, 
which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling  to  them 
(comp.  John  10:4;  Psa.  77:20;  80:1),  though  they 
also  droTe  them  (Gen.  83:18). 

Fignirative.  The  nature  of  sheep  and  their 
relation  to  man  have  given  rise  to  many  beautiful 
figures.  Jehovah  was  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and 
they  were  his  flock  O^sa.  23:1 ;  74:1 ;  78:62 ;  79:18 ; 
80:1;  Isa.  40:11;  Jer.  28:1,2,  etc.);  apostasy  of 
sinners  from  God  is  likened  to  the  straying  of  a 
lost  sheep  (Psa.  119:176;  Isa.  68:6;  Jer.  60:6); 
Jesus  came  to  earth  as  the  good  Shepherd  (Luke 
16:4-6;  John  10:8,  11).  As  the  sheep  is  an  em- 
blem  of  meekness,  patience,  and  submission,  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  typifyine  these  qualities 
in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord  (Isa.  68:7 ;  Acts 
8:82,  etc). 

SHEEPCOTE,  or  SHEEPFOLD,  the  ren- 
dering  of  the  following  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms : 

L  JVb^«»-wA'(Heb.!^.35,  habitaiian,  "sheepcote," 
2  Sara.  7:8;  1  Chron.  17:7;  "fold,"  Isa.  66:10; 
Jer.  28:8;  Ezek.  84:14;  **  stable,*'  26:6),  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  is  a  place  where  flocks  repose  and  feed. 

2.  Ohed-ay-rati/ (Eeh.  "TTH?*  iii«fo«Mr«,« "  cote," 
1  Sam.  24:8;  "fold,"  Num.  82:16,  24,  86;  Zeph. 
2:6),  a  built  pen,  such  as  joins  buildings,  and  used 
for  cattle  as  well  as  sheep. 

3.  Mik'lav/  (Heb.  !T^?P,  pen^ "  sheepfold,"  Psa. 
78:70;  "  folds,"  60:9 ;  Hab.  8:17X  is  probably  what 
we  understand  bj  stalh, 

4.  Oi0-/ay'(Gr.  avTJi^  courts  John  10:1),  the  roof- 
less  inclosure  in  the  open  countrj  in  which  flocks 
were  herded  at  night. 

When  sheep  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  it  is  customary  in  the  East  to  shelter  them 
in  well-built  inclosures,  which  are  impregnable 
when  once  the  flock  is  within  them.  When  no 
danger  from  this  source  is  feared  the  flocks  are 
folded  only  when  they  are  to  be  shorn. 

SHEEP  GATE  (Heb.  l^^xn  ^,  thah'-ar, 
cpeningy  or  door;  hat84sotie^yfiock\  one  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  8:1,  82; 
12:39).  It  was  located  between  the  tower  of  Meah 
and  the  chamber  of  the  comer  (8:1,  82),  or  gate 
of  the  guardhouse  (12:89,  A.  V.  "prison  gate"). 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  inaccurately  rendered 
in  A.  y.  "sheep  market"  (John  6:2). 

SHEEP  MAHKliri*  (Gr.  irpoParucff,  proh-ai- 
ik^y^f  relating  to  sheep^  John  6:2).  The  word 
"  market "  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators, 
perhaps  after  Luther's  schafham  (sheep  house). 
h  should  probably  be  rendered  "sheep  gate" 
(q.  v.). 

SHEEPMASTEB  (Heb.  Tpb,  no-kade^,  mark- 
«r,  2  Kings  8:4),  a  term  signifying  both  a  shepherd 
(Amos  1:1)  and  also  a  possessor  of  flocks.  In 
Arabic  it  is  properly  the  possessor  of  a  superior 
kind  of  sheep  or  goats. 

SHEEP-SHEABEB  (Hebrew  from  QJ,  gaw- 
aa^,t08hear),  "What  the  harveet  was  to  an  agricul- 


tural, that  the  sheep-shearing  was  to  a  pastoral 
people :  celebrated  by  a  festival  corresponding  to 
our  harvest-home,  marked  often  by  the  same  rev- 
elry and  merrymaJdng"  (Gen.  81:19;  1  Sam.  26:4, 
8,  86 ;  2  Sam.  18:28-28,  etc).  Sheep-shearers  are 
mentioned  In  Gen.  88:12;  2  Sam.  18:28,  24. 

SHEEPSKINS  (Gr.  fJOfXur^,  may4o4a/,  a 
simple  garment  made  of  the  sheep's  pelt  (see 
Dress,  1),  and  used  figuratively  (Heb.  11:87)  to 
represent  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty. 

SHEET.  L  Saw-deen'  (Heb.  l**!?,  Judg.  14:12, 
18).  ThU  is  rendered  "  fine  Imen  "  (Prov.  81:24 ; 
Isa.  8:28),  and  means,  probably,  a  shirt. 

2.  0(A-on'^y(Gr.6dtfM7,aMt/,AcUlO:ll;ll:6). 

SHEHABI'AH  (Heb.  ^"^^  MhekK^^yaw", 
aought  by  JehovaKj^  the  second  of  the  six  sons  of 
Jeroham,  Benjamites  residing  hi  Jerusalem  at  the 
captivity  (1  Chron.  8:26),  B.  G.  688. 

SHEKEL.    See  Metrology,  iv. 

SHEKIIbTAH,  another  spelling  of  SHEOHnrAH 
(q.  v.). 

SHEIiAH  (Heb.  Sl^^,  shay-law^  peUtum), 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter 
of  Shuah  (Gen.  88:6,  11,  14,  26;  46:12;  Num. 
26:20 ;  1  Chron.  2:8 ;  4:21),  B.  C.  after  2000.  His 
descendants  (1  Chron.  4:21-28)  were  called  8hela»^ 
Ue$. 

2.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chron.  1:18).  See 
Salah. 

SHEIiANITE  (Heb.  ""^bd,  tihay^eadJne^,  a 
descendant  of  Shelah  (q.  v.),  son  of  Judah  (Num. 
26:20). 

SHELEMI'AH  (Heb.  S^^^,  MUm^yiM^^ 
repaid  of  Jehovah), 

1.  The  porter  of  the  east  entrance  to  the  taber- 
nacle,  his  son  Zechariah  havhig  the  northern  gate 
(1  Chron.  26:14),  B.  C.  about  960.  He  is  called 
Me8heiemiah(9:'i\ ;  26:1, 2),  i/«sAt</2am(Neh.  12:26^ 
and  Shallum  (1  Chron.  9:17,  81). 

2.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Ban!  hi  the  thne  of  Ezra 
(Ezra  10:89),  B.  C.  466. 

3.  Another  of  the  "sons"  of  Banl  in  the  thne  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  10:41),  B.  C.  466. 

4.  The  father  of  Hananiah,  which  latter  re* 
pured  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  8:30X 
B.  C.  446.  He  is  probably  an  apothecary,  or  man- 
ufacturer of  incense  (v.  8). 

5.  A  priest  appointed  by  Nehemiah  to  serve  as 
a  treasurer  of  the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  18:18),  B.  C. 
446. 

6.  The  grandfather  of  Jebudi,  who  was  sent  by 
the  princes  to  invite  Baruch  to  read  Jeremiah's 
roll  to  them  (Jer.  86:14),  B.  C.  about  606. 

7.  Son  of  Abdeel,  one  of  those  who  received 
the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch  and  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  86:26). 

8.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time 
of  Jedekiah  (Jer.  87:8),  B.  C.  about  697. 

9.  The  father  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
who  arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  87:18 ;  88:1),  B.  C.  be- 
fore 686. 

SHEIiEPH  (Heb.  t^ti,  gheh'Jef,  a  drawinff 
forth\  the  second  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  10:26;  1  Chron.  1:20).    The  tribe  which 
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sprang  from  him  has  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
and  is  found  hi  the  district  of  Sulaf. 

SHEI-ESH  (Heb.  «blrf,  ^heh'-Uth,  triplet),  a 
son  of  Helem,  and  great-grandsonof  A8her(l  Chron. 
7:85),  B.  C.  perhaps  about  1170. 

SHEL'OMI,  or  SHELOIII  (Heb.  ''^^^^  <Ae^ 
o-met^y  paci/ie\  the  father  of  Ahihud,  which  latter 
represented  the  tribe  of  Asher  among  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  divide  the  promised  land 
(Num.  84:27),  B.  C.  1171. 

SHEL'OMITH  (Heb.  n-'Tibti,  or  n^ft^, 

ihel-o-meeth\  pe€u;e/ul), 

1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
and  mother  of  the  man  who  was  stoned  for  bias- 
phemy  (Ley.  24:11),  B.  0.  1209. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  8:19), 
B.  C.  perhaps  after  686. 

3.  First  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Shimei, 
chief  of  the  Gershonites  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  28:9),  B.  C.  about  960.  In  t.  10  his 
name  should  probably  take  that  of  **  Shimei.'' 

4.  A  Levite,  chief  of  the  Izharites  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chron.  28:18X  B.  C.  before  960.  In 
24:22  he  is  called  Shehmath, 

5.  A  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Eliezer,  the  son 
of  Moses,  who  in  the  reign  of  David  was  one  of 
the  temple  treasurers  (1  Chron.  26:26,  26, 28),  B.  C. 
before  960. 

6.  The  last  child  of  Rehoboam  by  his  wife 
Haachah  (2  Chron.  11:20),  B.  C.  about  934. 

7.  According  to  the  present  text  the  sons  of 
Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  8:10). 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission,  and 
the  true  reading  is  probably  **  Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

SHEL^OMOTH  (1  Chron.  24:22).    See  Shil- 

OMITH,  4. 

SHELUinEL  (Heb.  'bVTI^^  $hel-oo-mee- 
ale',  peace  of  Ood),  the  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  (Num.  1:6;  2:12;  7:86,41;  10:19^  B.  C. 
1210. 

SHEM  (Heb.  0^,  Amm,  name),  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  botn  when  his  father  was  five 
hundred  years  of  age  (Gen.  6:82),  B.  C.  perhaps 
before  8800.  At  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years  he 
entered  the  ark,  being  married  but  childless  (7:7), 
and  two  years  after  the  flood  (i.  e.,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flood)  he  became  the  father  of  Ar- 
phaxad,  other  children  being  bom  still  later  (11: 
10,  11 ;  10:22).  He  assisted  Japheth  in  covering 
the  nakedness  of  his  father  when  it  was  made 
known  by  Ham.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  which 
is  connected  with  this  hicident  (9:28-87)  the  first 
blessing  falls  on  Shem.  His  death  at  the  age  of 
six  hundred  years  is  recorded  in  11:11.  **The 
portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
Shem  (10:21-81)  intersects  the  portions  of  Japheth 
and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldea  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam),  and  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula  (Joktan).  The  servitude  of 
Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  by  Noah  (9:26), 


was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  Palestme  (Josh.  28:4 ;  2  Chron.  8:7,  8)." 

Note.— The  expression,  **  Unto  Sbem ...  the  brother 
of  Japbetb  tbe  elder/'  etc  (Oen.  lOd^l),  has  caused  much 
discussion  as  to  tbe  relative  ages  of  Japheth  and  Sbem. 
Many  prominent  autboritles  support  tbe  seniority  of 
Shem,  wbile  a  large  number  arffue  in  favor  of  Japbetb. 

SHE'MA  (Heb.  3^^,  sheh'-mah,  rumor), 

1.  The  last-named  son  of  Hebron  and  father  of 
Raham,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2:48,  44), 
B.  C.  about  1190. 

2.  The  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Azaz,  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (1  Chron.  6:8).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  Shemaiah  of  v.  4. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Benjamite  Elpaal,  and 
one  of  those  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  CAiron.  8:18),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

4.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  8:4), 
B.  C.  about  446. 

5.  A  town  in  south  Judah,  named  between 
Amam  and  Moladah  (Josh.  16:26).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  towns  set  off  from  Judah  to  Simeon  (Josh. 
1 9:2)  it  is  given  as  Sheba,  which  is  perhaps  the 
more  nearly  correct. 

SHEMAIAH  (Heb.  ST??^,  «Atm-a<  rtmor), 
a  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and  father  of  Ahiezer  and 
Joash,  who  joined  David  at  ZikUg  (1  Chron.  12:8), 
B.  C.  about  1002. 

SHEMAI'AH  (Heb.  S"^^,  shem-ah-yav", 
or  IJljyuiDj  shem-ah-yaw^'hoo,  heard  of  Jehovah), 

L  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  When 
the  king  had  assembled  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  recon- 
quer the  northern  kingdom  after  its  revolt,  Shem- 
aiah  was  commissioned  to  charge  them  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  not  to  war  a^nst  their  breth- 
ren (1  Kings  12:22;  2  Chron.  11:2),  B.  C.  after 
934.  His  second  and  last  appearance  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chron. 
12:6,  7).  He  wrote  a  chronicle  containing  the 
events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (v.  16). 

2.  The  son  of  Shechaniah,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  8:22).  He  was 
keeper  of  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  and  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (Neh.  8:29),  B.  C. 
446.  He  is  probably^  the  same  with  Semei  (Luke 
3:26). 

3.  Father  of  Shimri  and  ancestor  of  Ziza,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4:37),  B.  C. 
before  726.  Perhaps  the  siame  as  Shimei  (vers. 
26,  27). 

4.  The  son  of  Joel,  a  Reubenite,  and  father  of 
Gog  (1  Chron.  6:4).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Shema  (v.  8). 

5.  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Merarite  Levite  who  lived 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  9:14). 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  "  the  oversight  of 
the  outward  business  of  the  house  of  (}od  '*  (Neh. 
11:16),  B.C.  446. 

6.  The  son  of  Cralal  and  father  of  the  Levite 
Obadiah  (or  Abda),  who  **  dwelt  in  the  villages  of 
the  Netophatites "  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron. 
9:16),  B.  C.  before  446.  In  Neh.  11:17  he  is  called 
Shammua. 

7.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house  (of 
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two  hundred  men)  in  the  reign  of  David.  He 
took  part  in  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  Obed- 
edom  (1  Ohron.  16:8,  11),  B.  G.  about  988. 

8.  A  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  a  Levite  scribe  who, 
in  the  time  of  David,  registered  the  division  of  the 

Sriests  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chron.  24:6), 
L  C.  about  960. 

9.  The  eldest  son  of  Obed-edom,  the  Oittite, 
and  a  gate  keeper  of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  26:4,  6, 
7),  B.  C.  before  960. 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat,  in 
his  third  year,  to  teach  the  people  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  {2  Chron.  17:8),  B.  C.  872. 

IL  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer,  who 
assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  29:14),  B.  C.  719.  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Shemaiah  who  distrib- 
uted tithes  among  his  brethren  (31:15). 

12.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who,  with 
others,  made  large  contributions  of  sacrifices  for 
the  passover  (2  Chron.  86:9),  B.  C.  621. 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam,  who,  with  his 
two  brothers,  brought  sixty  males  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  (Ezn,  8:18),  B.  C.  about  467. 

14.  One  of  the  **  heads  **  whom  Ezra  sent  for  to 
his  camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Levites  and  ministers  for  the  temple 
from  *'  the  place  Casiphia  "  (Ezra  8:16),  B.  C.  about 
467. 

15.  A  priest  of  tlie  family  of  Harim,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  bidding  (Ezra  10: 
21),  B.  C.  466. 

16.  A  layman  of  Israel,  son  of  another  Harim, 
who  also  had  married  a  foreigner  (Ezra  10:31), 
B.  C.  456. 

17.  Son  of  Delaiah,  the  son  of  Mehetabeel,  a 
prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who,  bribed  by 
Tobiah  and  Sanballat,  pretended  fear,  and  pro- 
posed  to  Nehemiah  that  they  should  seek  safety 
in  the  temple  (Neh.  6:10,  sq.),  B.  C.  446. 

18.  The  head  of  a  priestly  house  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  12:6,  18), 
B.  C.  636.  If  the  same,  he  lived  to  sign  the  cov- 
enant with  Nehemiah  (10:8),  B.  C.  446.  The  Shem- 
aiah, son  of  Mattaniah  and  father  of  Jonathan, 
mentioned  in  12:86,  is  perhaps  the  same. 

19.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  at  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  12: 
84),  B.  C.  446. 

20.  One  of  the  musicians  who  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  12: 
86),  B.  0.  446. 

21.  One  of  the  priestly  trumpeters  on  the  same 
occasion  (Neh.  12:42). 

22.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Urijah  (q.  v.), 
of  Kirjath-jearim  (Jer.  26:20),  B.  C.  before  609. 

23.  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  a  false  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  29:24-32). 

24.  The  father  of  Delaiah,  one  of  the  princes 
who  heard  Baruch's  roll  (Jer.  86:12),  B.  C.  before 
607. 

SHEMAEI'AH  (Heb.  ^Ti'^'^i  shem^r-yaw^ 
kept  of  Jehovah), 

1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  came  to 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  12:6),  B.  0.  about 
1002. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Rehoboam  by  his  wife 


Abihail  (2  Chron.  11:19;   A  V.  **  Shamariah "), 
B.  C.  about  984. 

3.  One  of  the  family  of  Harim,  a  layman  of 
Israel,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  10:32),  B.  C.  466. 

4.  Another  of  the  family  of  Bani  under  the 
same  circumstances  (Ezra  10:41). 

SHEME3EK,  or  SHElfEIBEB  (Heb. 
'^^'^'^^8hem^/-ber,lofiy  flight),  king  of  Zeboiim, 
and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  northeastern  invaders  under  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  14:2),  B.  C.  about  2260. 

SHEICBB  (Heb.  ^p^,  sheh'-mer,  kept),  the 
owner  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria 
was  built  (1  Kings  16:24).  King  Omri  bought  it 
for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  named  it  Shomeron, 
after  Shemer  (1  Kings  16:24),  B.  C.  about  886. 

SHEMI'DA,  or  SHEMODA  (Heb.  ^n^ti, 
them^e-daw^f  name  of  knowing),  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Gilead  and  founder  of  the  family  Shemida- 
ites,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  26:32 ;  Josh. 
17:2).  His  three  sons  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
7:19,  where  the  name  is  given  as  '*  Shemidah.** 

SHEMI^AH  (1  Chron.  7:19).    See  Shemida. 

SHEMIDAITES  (Heb.  TT*^^,  ahem-ee- 
daw-eeT^y  descendants  (Num.  26:32)  of  Shkmida, 
who  obtained  their  inheritance  among  the  male 
posterity  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  17:2,  A.  Y.  **  children 
of  Shemida")^ 

SHEM^IKITH,  a  musical  term  (1  Chron.  16: 
21 ;  Psa.  6,  title;  12,  title).    See  Musical  Tkrms. 

SHEMIE'AMOTH  (Heb.  nta^ttti,  khem- 
ee-rato-moth^,  name  most  hiffh). 

L  A  Levite  musician  of  the  second  degree  in 
the  choir  founded  by  David  (1  Chron.  16:18),  play- 
ing **  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  "  (v.  20 ;  comp. 
16:6),  B.  C.  about  986^ 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to 
teach  the  law  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
17:8),  B.  C.  after  876. 

SHEMU'EL  (Heb.  'bNIT:^,  shem-oo^aW,  heard 
of  God). 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  appointed  from  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  84: 
20),  B.  C.  1209. 

2.  Another  form  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chron. 
6:83). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  7:2). 

SEEN  (Hebrew  with  article  1^'?,  hashshane^^ 
the  tooth),  a  place  (1  Sam.  7:12)  between  which  and 
Mizpeh  Samuel  set  up  the  stone  Ebenezer,  to  com- 
memorate the  rout  of  the  Philistines.  The  name 
may  indicate  a  projecting  point  of  rock  (1  Sam.  14: 
4),  or  a  place  situated  upon  such  a  point.  Its  exact 
locality  is  unknown. 

SHENA'ZAR  or  SHEN'AZAB  (Heb. 
^2$^^,  shen'Oia-taar^  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah 
and  brother  of  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  8:18),  B.  C. 
after  606. 

SHEIHB  (Heb.  ^"'J^S,  then-eer^^  Dent  8:9; 
Cant.  4:8),  SE'NIB  (Heb.  T?^,  ««-«r',  1  Ohron. 
6:28 ;  Ezek.  27:6,  pointed^  and  so  peak),  the  name 
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given  bj  the  Amorites  to  Mount  Hermon  (q.  v.). 
The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion,  and  in  Psa.  29:6 
Sirion  is  used  poetically  for  Hermon. 

SHE'OL  (Heb.  bTKttJ,  iluh^U',  Hade$,  or  the 
world  of  the  dead),  a  word  usually  derived  from 
^R^  (Bhaw-aV)^  "  to  ask  or  seek,"  perhaps  with 
the  signification  expressed  in  English,  **  the  insa- 
tiable sepulcher."  We  have  no  clew  to  the  origin 
of  the  word,  and  must  seek  for  its  meaning  in  the 
several  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  In  Gen.  87:86, 
**And  Jacob  said,  I  will  go  down  iiiio  the  grave 
(ri^hW,  iheh'0'4aw)  unto  my  son  mourning,"  the 
meanine  is  obvious.  In  Num.  16:80  Moses  de- 
clares that  Korah  shall  go  down  alive  into  the  pity 
viz.,  the  interior  of  the  earth  (v.  88).  In  2  Sam. 
22:6  the  A.  V.  has,  ^*  The  sorrows  of  bell  compassed 
me  about."  The  English  word  hell  does  not  here 
mean  a  place  of  torment,  for  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sorrows  (Heb.  "  snares'*)  of  Slieol  are  equivalent 
to  the  nets  of  death.  In  Job  1 1:8  there  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  dark 
and  deep  abyss  beneath  the  center  of  the  earth, 
tenanted  by  departed  spirits,  but  not  necessarily  a 
place  of  torment.  "  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved 
for  thee,"  etc.  (Isa.  14:9),  is  thus  rendered  by 
Delitzsch  (Com.y  in  loc.),  "Tlie  kingdom  of  the 
dead  below  is  all  in  uproar  on  account  of  thee ; " 
and  its  meaning  thus  interpreted,  "  All  Hades  is 
overwhelmed  with  excitement  and  wonder,  now 
that  the  king  of  Babel  •  .  .  is  actually  approach- 
ing." 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  Slieol^  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  used  to  signify  the  grave ;  and  it  can 
have  no  other  meaning  in  Gen.  37:85;  42:88; 
1  Sam.  2:6;  1  Kings  2:6;  Job  14:13;  17:18,  16, 
and  in  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  David, 
Solomon,  and  the  prophets.  The  darkness  and 
gloom  of  the  grave  was  such  that  the  word  denot- 
ing it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  abiding  place  of 
the  miserable.  When  this  was  supposed  to  be 
the  case  our  translators  rendered  the  word  '*  hell." 
Some  passages  are  doubtful,  but  concerning  others 
scarcely  a  question  can  be  entertained  (e.  g.,  Job 
11:8;  Psa.  189:8;  Amos  9:3),  in  which  the  word 
denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven.  Still  more  deci- 
sive are  Psa.  9:17 ;  Prov.  28:14 ;  in  which  Slieol  can 
only  mean  the  abode  of  the  wicked,  as  distinguished 
from  and  opposed  to  the  righteous. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Gr.  dJ^c  (hah^-dace) 
is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  shedl  in  the 
Old,  except  that  in  a  less  proportion  of  cases  can 
it  be  construed  to  signify  "  the  grave."  In  this 
sense  it  occurs  in  Acts  2:81 ;  1  Cor.  16:66 ;  but  in 
general  the  Hades  of  New  Testament  appears  to 
be  the  world  of  future  punishment  (e.  g.,  Matt.  11: 
23;  16:18;  Luke  16:28)u 

SHETHAM  (Heb.  Qf  a,  87ie/-awm\  bare),  a 
place  mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  specification  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
84:10,  11).     Location  undecided. 

SHEPHATHI'AH(1  Ghron.  9:8),  more  prop- 
erly Shephatiah,  2. 

SHEPHATFAH  (Heb.  Jt;?5^\  «^/-a/-ya< 
judged  of  Jehovah). 
1.  The  fifth  of  the  six  sons  bom  to  David  in 


Hebron.     His  mother's  name  was  Abital  (2  Sam. 
8:4 ;  1  Chron.  8:3),  B.  C.  about  994. 

2.  Son  of  Reuel,  and  father  of  Meshullam,  a 
Benjamite  chieftain  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivity  (1  Chron.  9:8),  B.  C.  before  636. 

3.  The  Haruphite,  or  Hariphite,  one  of  the  Ben- 
jamite warriors  who  joined  David  in  his  retreat  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  12:5),  B.  C.  about  1002. 

4.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  prince  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  phron.  27:16),  B.  0. 
before  960. 

5.  The  last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  all  of  whom  were  richly  en- 
dowed by  their  father  (2  Chron.  21:2,  8),  B.  C.  after 
876. 

6.  The  family  of  Shephatiah,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  in  number,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  2:4 ;  Neh.  7:9).  A  second  detachment  of 
eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head,  came  up  with 
Ezra  (Ezra  8:8),  B.  C.  before  636. 

7.  The  family  of  another  Shephatiah  were 
among  the  children  of  Solomon^s  servants  who 
came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:67 ;  Neh.  7:69), 
B.  0.  before  686. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  ** 
Judah  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  11:4),  B.  O. 
long  before  686. 

9.  The  son  of  Mattan,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah,  who  counseled  Zedckiah  to  put  Jeremiah 
in  the  dungeon  (Jer.  88:1),  B.  0.  689. 

SHEPHE'LAH,  THE  (Heb.  r^>Cf  5,  haek- 
shef -ay-lav/ y  the  low\  the  name  given  to  the  south- 
em  division  of  the  low-lying  district  between  the 
central  highlands  of  Palkstine  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Smith  (Hist.  Oeog.  Holy  Land) 
says :  "  Though  the  name  may  originally  have  been 
used  to  include  the  maritime  plain,  yet  the  Sheph- 
elah  proper  was  the  region  of  low  hills  between 
that  plain  and  the  high  central  range." 

SHEPHERD  (from  Heb.  ^1^,  raiv-at/,  to 
tend;  Gr.  iroifxfjv,  poy-manef), 

L  Dnties.  The  routine  of  the  shepherd's 
duties  appears  to  have  been  as  follows :  In  the 
morning  he  led  forth  his  fiock  from  the  fold  (John 
10:4),  which  he  did  by  going  before  them  and  call- 
ing to  them,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East ;  arrived 
at  the  pasturage,  he  watched  the  flock  with  the 
assistance  of  dogs  (Job  80:1),  and,  should  any 
sheep  stray,  he  had  to  search  for  it  until  he  founa 
it(Ezek.  34:12;  Luke  16:4);  he  supplied  them 
with  water,  either  at  a  running  stream  or  at 
troughs  attached  to  wells  (Gen.  29:7 ;  30:38 ;  Exod. 
2:16;  Psa.  28:2);  at  evening  he  brought  them 
back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that 
none  were  missing,  by  passing  them  '*  under  the 
rod "  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  inclosure 
(Lev.  27:82 ;  Ezek.  20:37),  checking  each  sheep  as 
it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer.  88:13); 
and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance  of  the  fold 
throughout  the  night,  acting  as  porter  (John  10:3). 
The  shepherd's  office  thus  required  great  watch- 
fulness, particularly  by  night  (Luke  2:8 ;  comp. 
Nah.  8:18).  It  also  required  tenderness  toward 
the  young  and  feeble  (Isa.  40:11),  particularly  in 
driving  them  to  and  from  the  pasturage  (Gen. 
88: 1 3).  In  large  establishments  there  were  various 
grades  of  shepherds,  the  highest  being  styled 
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«*  rulere  "  (Gen.  47:6),  or  "  chief  shepherds"  (1  Pet. 
6:4);  in  a  rojal  household  the  title  of  abbir^ 
**  luighty,"  was  bestowed  on  the  person  who  held 
the  post  (1  Sam.  21:7). 

2.  Life.  The  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd, 
as  described  in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much 
hardship,  and  even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  (Gen.  81:40);  his 
food  frequently  consisted  of  the  precarious  sup. 
plies  aiforded  by  nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the 
*' sycamore,"  or  Egyptian  fig  (Amos  7:14),  the 
'* husks"  of  the  carob  tree  (Luke  15:16),  and  per- 
chance the  locusts  and  wild  honey  which  supported 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  8:4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger 
species,  such  as  lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears 
(1  Sam.  17:34;  Isa.  81:4;  Jer.  6:6 ;  Amos  8:12);  nor 
was  he  free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory 
hordes  (Gen.  81:39).  To  meet  these  various  foes 
the  shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing articles :  A  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep- 
skin, with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside 
out  in  cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison 
in  Jer.  43:12  (comp.  Juv.,  xiv,  187);  a  scrip  or 
wallet,  containing  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam. 
17:40);  a  sling,  which  is  still  the  favorite  weapon 
of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (17:40);  and,  lastly,  a 
staff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  weapon 
against  foes,  and  a  crook  for  the  management  of 
the  flock  (1  Sam.  17:40 ;  Psa.  28:4 ;  Zech.  1 1:7).  If 
the  shepherd  was  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  he 
was  provided  with  a  light  tent  (Cant  1:8 ;  Jer. 
86:7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  effected 
(Isa.  38: 1 2).  In  certain  localities,  moreover,  towers 
were  erected  for  the  double  purpose  of  spying  an 
enemy  at  a  distance,  and  protecting  the  flock : 
such  towers  were  erected  by  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Chron.  26:10;  27:4),  while  their  existence  in 
earlier  times  is  testified  by  the  name  Migdal-Eder 
(Gen.  86:21,  A.  V.  "tower  of  Edar;"  Mic.  4:8, 
A.  V.  "  tower  of  the  flock  "). 

Thd  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  toward  shepherds 
(Gen.  46:34)  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to 
have  been  valued  neither  for  food  nor  generally 
for  sacrifice,  the  only  district  where  they  were  of- 
fered being  about  the  Natron  lakes.  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  shepherd  in- 
vasion (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.). 

Fig^nratiye.  The  shepherd  is  used  frequently 
in  Scripture  as  illustrative : 

1.  Of  God  as  the  Leader  of  Israel  (Psa.  77:20 ; 
80:1). 

2.  Of  Christ  as  the  good  Shepherd  (Ezek.  84:28; 
Zech.  13:7;  Isa.  40:11 ;  John  10:14;  Heb.  18:20). 

3.  Of  kines  as  leaders  of  the  people  (Isa.  44:28 ; 
Jer.  6:8;49:"^19). 

4.  Of  ministers  (Jer.  28:4),  foolish  shepherds  as 
bad  ministers  (Isa.  66:11;  Jer.  60:6;  Ezek.  84:2, 
10;  Zech.  11:8,  16-17). 

SHETHI  (Heb.  *^^,  ahe/^,  bareness),  the 
fourth  of  the  five  sons  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Seir 
of  Edom  (1  Chron.  1:40),  called  in  the  parallel 
passage  (Gen.  86:28)  Shepho  (Heb.  1&^,  same 
meaning). 

SHETHO  (Gen.  86:28).    See  Shiphl- 


SHEflHAN 

SH£PHnTHAK(Heb.  1B«1^,  shef^/aum\ 
serpefUlike),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bela,  the  firstborn 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  8:6).  His  name  is  also 
written  tShephupham  (A.  V.  "  Shupham,"  Num. 
26:89)  and  Muppim  (Gen.  46:21). 

SHE'RAH  (Heb.  STJN^,  sheh^^w",  Hns. 
woman),  daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  7:24),  and 
foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of  Uzzer^- 
Sherah,  B.  C.  probably  about  1169.  This  Ephra- 
im was  probably  a  dcj^^ndant  of  the  patriarch, 
and  lived  after  Israel  took  possession  of  Canaan. 

SHERD.    See  Potsherd. 

SHEREBrAH  (Heb.  ^^t?^,  shay^yb-yaw", 
Jah  has  brouffht  heai),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari,  who,  with  eighteen  of 
his  brethren,  joined  Ezra  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezra 
8:18,  24).  When  Ezra  read  the  law  to  the  people 
Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites  who  assisted 
him  (Neh.  8:7),  B.  C.  about  446.  He  took  part  in 
the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the  Teast  of  Taber- 
nacles (9:4,  6),  and  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (10:12).  He  is  again  mentioned  as  among 
the  cmef  of  the  Levites  who  belonged  to  the  choir 
(12:8,  24). 

SHEHESH  (Heb.  ti'nti,  sheh'-resh,  roof),  son 
of  Machir,  the  Hanassite,  by  his  wife  Maachah 
(1  ChKm.  7:16). 

SHERE^ZER(for  derivation  see  SharkzkrX  a 
messenger  sent,  with  Regem-melech,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Darius,  to  inquire  at  the  temple  regarding 
a  day  of  humiliation  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  7:2), 
B.  0.  618. 

SHERIFF  (Chald.  "^ncn,  UftahTee,  a  lawyer), 
a  court  official  at  Babylon  (Dan.  8:2. 8),  *'  a  judge  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  "  (Keil,  Com^,  or 
one  who,  like  the  present  Mohammedan  nui^fti^ 
decides  points  of  law  in  the  Turkish  courts. 

SHE^HACH  (Heb. '^^^^  tAoj^^sAoArO.  ThU 
is  suppodbd  to  be  a  symbolical  name  for  Babel — 
Babylon— (Jer.  26:26;  61:41).  It  is  thought  by 
some  critics  to  be  a  cabalistic  plan,  called  **  Ath- 
bash,"  making  the  word  Sheshach  represent  Babel, 
by  putting  the  last  letter  n  in  the  place  of  the 
first,  and  the  last  but  one  for  the  second,  etc 
Thus  changing  the  word  bSD,  Babybn,  we  let  a 
the  second  letter  be  represented  by  ©,  the  next  to 
the  last;  then  ^  would  stand  for  V,  and  we  have 
'ipDti.  Yon  Bohlen  thinks  the  word  synonjrmous 
with  the  Persian  Shih-shah,  which  means  **  house 
of  a  prince."  Rawlinson  says  that  the  name  of 
the  moon-god,  identical  with  that  of  Ur,  or  Hur, 
might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  ancient  dia- 
lects of  Babylon  as  Shishaki,  and  so  explain  the 
Scripture  Sheshach, 

SHE^HAI(Heb.  *'^9*,  shayshah'ee,vhitish\ 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  who  dwelt  in 
Hebron  (Num.  13:22),  and  were  driven  thence  and 
slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  children  of 
Judah  (Josh.  16:14;  Judg.  1:10),  B.  C.  1164. 

SHE^HAN  (Heb.  l^O,  shay-shawn',  lily),  a 
son  of  Ishi,  in  the  posterity  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.    Having  no  sons,  he  gave  hia 
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daughter,  probably  Ahlai,  to  his  Egyptian  slave, 
Jarha,  through  which  union  the  Hue  was  perpetu- 
ated (1  Chron.  2:81,  84,  85),  B.  C.  about  1190. 

SHESHBAZ'ZAE  (Heb.  ^^^^,  «Aay«A- 
haiS'isar'f  foreign  deriyation),  the  Chaldean  or  Per- 
sian  name  given,  apparently,  to  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
1:8,  11;  5:14, 16).  That  Sheshbazzar  means  Zerub- 
babel is  evident  from  (1)  his  being  called  the 
"  prince  (t^'^'SH)  of  Judah,"  a  term  marking  him 
as  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense.  (2)  His 
being  characterized  as  '* governor"  (tinS)^  ap- 
pointed by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was ; 
and  yet  more  distinctly  by  the  assertion  (6: 16)  that 
*'  Sheshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
God  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the 
promise  to  Zerubbabel  (Zech.  4:9),  "  The  hands  of 
Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house ; 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it "  (Smith,  Bib,  Diet,, 
8.  v.). 

SHETH  (Heb.  rip,  ahayth,  con/itsion), 

1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chron.  1:1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  24:17  the  Heb.  Sheth 
is  rendered  as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason 
to  regard  it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  translate, 
instead  of  "the  sons  of  Sheth,"  "the  sons  of 
tumult,"  or  con/unofiy  the  wild  warriors  of  Moab 
(comp.  Jer.  48:46). 

SHETHAE^Heb.*^??,  iAay-ZAaior',  foreign 
derivation),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media,  who  had  access  to  the  king^s  presence, 
and  were  the  first  men  in  the  kmgdom  in  the  third 
year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  1:14). 

SHETHAR-BOZ'NAI  (Chald.  •^5Ti2l  ^d 
%heth-ar^  ho-zen^ah'ee)^  a  Persian  officer  of  rank, 
having  a  command  in  Uie  province  "  on  this  side 
the  river,**  under  Tatnai,  the  satrap,  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  HysUspis  (Ezra  6:8,  6;  6:6,  18).  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  try- 
ing to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  temple  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to 
Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Ezra, 
ch.  6.  As  regards  the  name  Shethar-boznai,  it 
seems  to  be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  element 
of  it  appears  as  the  name  Shethar,  one  of  the 
seven  Persian  princes  in  Esth.  1:14  (Smith). 

SHE'VA  (Heb.  NJ?,  8hev^w\  false), 

1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretary  of  David  (2^m. 
20:26).  He  is  called  elsewhere  Seraiah  (8:17), 
JShisha(\  Kings  4:3),  and  Shavnha  (I  Chron.  18:16). 

2.  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  2:49). 

SHEWBBEAD.    See  Showbread. 

SHIB30LETH  (Heb, 
strecmty  as  fmoing;  or  an  ear  of  g^ain,  as  growing 
out).  This  word  came  into  notice  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  merely  with  respect  to  its  proper 
pronunciation.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites  by  Jephthah  and  the  Gileadites  on  the  farther 
side  of  Jordan,  the  latter  seized  the  fords  of  the 
river,  with  the  view  of  cutting  oflf  the  return  of 
the  Ephraimites.  To  test  whether  those  who  ap- 
proached the  river  were  really  Ephraimites,  they 
asked  them  to  pronounce  the  word  shibboleth.  If 
•ny  one  pronounced  it  sibboleth — the   way  the 


nbbO,  shib-boUeth,  a 


Ephraimites  did — doing  away  with  the  aspirate, 
he  was  adjudged  an  Ephraimite,  and  put  to  death. 
Thus  forty-two  thousand  Ephraimites  fell  (Judg., 
ch.  12). 

SHTBHiirAF  (Num.  82:38).    See  Sibmah. 

SmCEON  (Heb.  f  "T?^.  'hihker-oru',  drunk- 
enne9s\  a  town  near  the  western  end  of  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Judah,  named  between  Ekrah 
and  Mount  Baalah  (Josh.  15:11).  As  it  is  not 
named  among  the  cities  of  Judah  (vers.  21-68),  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  Dan.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  present  ruined  village  Beit  Shit,  about  half- 
way between  Ekron  and  Ashdod. 

SHIELD.    See  Armor,  2,  (1). 

SHIGGA10N.    See  Musical  Terms. 

SHIGIO^OTH.    See  Musical  Tkrms. 

SHIMON  (Heb.  l^fi^P,  shee-ohn\  overturn^ 
ing,  a  ruivC)^  a  city  in  Issachar  (Josh.  19:^9),  named 
between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath.  A  name  re* 
sembling  it  at  present  in  that  neighborhood  is  the 
Khirbet  ShVin,  one  and  one  half  miles  N.  W.  of 
Duburieh. 

SHI^OB  (1  Chron.  18:6).    See  Sihor. 

Sm'HOB^LIB'NATH  (Heb.  rjsb  'nirrti, 
shee-kfiore^  lib-navfth^  black,  white).  This  seems 
to  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a  river,  and  by  others, 
as  Mr.  Grove,  to  be  no  river  at  all.  Mr.  Porter 
thinks  that  this  name  might  have  been  given  to 
some  little  town  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
streamlets  falling  into  the  sea  near  Carmel,  where 
the  sand  is  very  white  and  glistening.  However, 
it  is  still  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  river 
south  of  Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asl.er,  prob- 
ably the  modem  Nahr-Zerka^  or  croco<J»le  brook 
(Josh.  19:26).  Crocodiles  are  still  found  in  the 
Zerka.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  long  ages  ago 
they  were  introduced  by  some  Egyptians  who 
settled  here  and  brought  their  deities  wi^h  them. 

SHIL'HI  (Heb.  Tfeti,  shil-khee',  mC.Hve),  the 
father  of  Azubah,  the  mother  of  King  Je^'«haphat 
(1  Kings  22:42;  2  Chron.  20:31),  B.  C.  before  875. 

SHIL^HIM  (Heb.  ^T^^V,  shil-kluemf,  armed 
men),  a  place  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  16:82). 
Some  would  connect  the  name  with  the  idea  of 
water  flowing.  It  is  called  also  Sharahen  (Josh. 
19:6),  and  Shaariro  (1  Chron.  4:81).  Some  think 
it  preserved  in  Tell  Sheriah,  almost  halfway  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Beer-sbeba. 

SHILOjEM  (Heb.  tlVtS,  shiUame^,  recom^ 
pense),  a  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  46:24 ;  Num.  26:49), 
elsewhere  (1  Ohron.  7:18)  called  Shallum  (q.  v.). 

SHniliEMITE  (Heb.  •^>?9,  hash^U-lay. 
meeT^  a  descendant  of  Shillem  (q.  v.). 

SHILCKAH  (Isa.  8:6).    See  Siloam. 

SHIIiOH,  the  name,  apparently,  of  a  person 
and  of  a  place. 

1.  (Heb.  ri^"^,  shee-lo',  tranguO),  a  title  of  the 
Messiah  (Gen.  49:10).  While  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  grammatical  interpretation  of 
the  word,  the  entire  Jewish  s3magogue  and  the 
whole  Christian  Church  agree  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  patriarch  is  here  proclaiming  the  coining  of 
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the  Messiah.  "The  objection  that  the  ezpeota- 
'tion  of  a  personal  Messiah  was  foreign  to  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  must  have  been  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  that  age  "  (Kurtz),  is  not  valid.  For  the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Saviour  did  not  arise 
for  the  first  time  with  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David, 
but  was  contained  in  the  germ  of  the  promise  of 
the  seed  of  the  woman  and  in  the  blessins  of 
Koah  upon  Shem,  and  still  further  expanded  in 
the  promises  of  God  to  the  patriarchs.  When  Ja- 
cob had  before  him  the  founders  of  the  twelve- 
tribed  nation  the  question  naturally  arose,  from 
which  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  the  promised 
Saviour  proceed  ?  Rkubbn  (q.  v.)  had  forfeited 
the  right  of  primogeniture  by  his  incest,  and  it 
could  not  pass  over  to  either  Simeon  or  Levi  on 
account  of  their  crime  against  the  Shechemites, 
Consequently  the  dying  patriarch  transferred,  both 
by  his  blessing  and  prophecy,  the  chieftainship 
and  promise  to  his  fourth  son,  Judah.  Judah  was 
to  bear  the  scepter  with  victorious,  lionlike  cour- 
age, until  in  the  future  Shiloh  was  to  descend 
from  Judah. 

The  gradual  advance  of  Messianic  prophecy 
places  the  personal  meaning  of  Shiloh  beyond  all 
possible  doubt  Balaam's  prophecy  transfers  Ja- 
cob's proclamation  of  the  lion  nature  of  Judah  to 
Israel  as  a  nation  (Num.  28:24 ;  24:9),  and  intro- 
duces the  figure  of  the  scepter  from  Gen.  49:9,  10. 
As  champion,  even  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
Judah  by  divine  direction  opened  the  attack  upon 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  1:1,  sq.),  and  also  the  war 
against  Benjamin  (20: 1 8).  From  Judah  was  raised 
up  the  first  judge  in  the  person  of  Othniel  (8:9, 
sq.).  The  election  of  David  raised  Judah  to  the 
rank  of  ruling  tribe,  and  it  received  the  scepter 
over  all  the  rest  (1  Chron.  28:4).  The  authority 
of  Zerubbabel  as  **  governor  of  Judah  "  (Hag.  2:2) 
would  seem  to  have  rested  upon  a  recognition  of 
this  traditional  supremacy. 

Solomon  sang  of  the  King's  Son  who  should 
have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Psa.  72) ;  and  the  proph- 
ets after  Solomon  prophesied  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  should  increase  government  and  peace 
without  end  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  of  the 
sprout  out  of  the  rod  of  Jesse,  whom  the  nations 
should  seek  (Isa.  9:5,  6;  11:1-10;  comp.  Ezek.21: 
27).  *'  Thus  did  the  kingdom  of  Judah  arise  from 
its  temporary  overthrow  to  a  new  and  imperishable 
glory  in  Jesus  Christ  (Hcb.  7:14),  who  conquers  all 
foes  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev.  6:6), 
and  reigns  as  the  true  Prince  of  Peace,  as  *  our 
peace'  (Eph.  2:14),  forever  and  ever"  (K.  and  D., 
Com,^  on  Gen.).  ^ 

2.  (Heb.  !^-?,  8?iee4o\  place  ofresC)^  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctua- 
ries. The  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been 
kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  subjugation  of  Palestine, 
was  removed  thence  to  Shiloh,  where  it  was  kept 
from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel (Josh.  18:1-10;  Judg.  18:81;  1  Sam.  4:8). 
Here  Joshua  divided  among  the  tribes  the  west 
Jordanic  region,  not  already  allotted  (Josh.  18:10; 
19:61),  in  which  distribution  Shiloh  fell  to  Ephraim 
(16:6).  Shiloh  was  the  scene  of  the  seizure  by  the 
Benjamltes  of  young  women,  whom  they  took  for 
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wives  (Judg.  21:19-28).  At  Shiloh  Eli  judged 
Israel,  and  died  of  grief  at  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  the  ark  (1  Sam.  4:12-18).  That  there  was  no 
permanent  structure  there  is  evident  from  2  Sam. 
7:6:  **I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  bouse  since  the 
time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a 
tent  and  in  a  tabernacle."  Ahijah  the  prophet 
had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  at  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I, 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  messengers  of  the 
king's  wife  to  learn  the  result  of  their  child's  sick- 
ness (1  Kings  11:29 ;  12:16 ;  14:1,  etc).  The  peo- 
ple there  after  the  exile  appear  to  have  been  Cuth- 
ites  (2  Kings  17:24,  80;  oomp.  Jer.  12:6^  who  had 
adopted  some  form  of  Jewish  worship. 

The  site  of  Shiloh  is  very  minutely  described : 
"  On  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  She- 
chem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah  "  (Judg.  21: 
19).   It  is  now  known  by  the  Arabic  name  <S^im. 

SHILO'NL  This  word,  occurring  only  in  Neh. 
11:6,  A.  v.,  should  be  rendered— as  ui  other  cases 
— "theShilonite." 

SmOiONITB  (Heb.  ^;^^,  ^b^,  or  •*«, 
thee'lo-neey 

1,  The  native  or  resident  of  Shiloh — a  title 
ascribed  only  to  Ahijah  (1  Kings  11:29;  12:16; 
16:29;  2  Chron.  9:29;  10:16). 

2.  The  Shilonites  are  mentioned  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  at  a 
date  difficult  to  fix  (I  Chron.  9:6).  They  are  doubt- 
less the  members  of  the  house  of  Shelah,  who  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  more  accurately  designated 
Shelanites. 

SHIL'SHAH  (Heb.  msbti.  shU-shaw',  triad), 
son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  7: 
87X  B.  G.  before  960. 

SHIM'EA  (Heb.  fi^?^,  shim-aw^,  rumor , 
fame), 

L  Son  of  David  by  Bath-sheba  (1  Chron.  8:6), 
called  in  2  Sam.  6:14;  1  Chron.  14:4,  Shammua 
(q.  v.). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Uzza  and  father 
of  Haggiah  (1  Chron.  6:80),  B.  C.  before  987. 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (1  Chron.  6:891 

4.  The  brother  of  David  (1  Chron.  20:7),  else- 
where called  Shammah,  Shimma,  and  Shimeah. 

SHDC'EAH  (Heb.  ^^fV,  ihim-aw\  triad), 

1.  Brother  of  David  and  father  of  Jonathan 
and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  21:21);  called  also  Shammah 
(I  Sam.  16:9),  Shimea  (1  Chron.  20:7),  and  Shimma 
(2:18). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  8:82),  B.  C.  perhaps  686.  He 
is  called  (9:88)  Shimeam. 

SHIM'EAM  (Heb.  &f^^,  Bhim-yavfm\  their 
fame\  the  descendant  of  Jehiel  (1  Chron.  9:38), 
called  (8:82)  Shimeah  (q.  v.). 

SHIM'EATH  (Heb.  rwti,  shim-^twthf,  fem- 
inine of  Shimeah),  an  Ammonitess,  mother  of  Jo- 
zachar  or  Zabad,  one  of  the  murderers  of  King 
Joash  (2  Khigs  12:21 ;  2  Chron.  24:26),  B.  C.  be- 
fore  797. 
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SHIM'EATHITES  (Heb.  "^rf^^i  shim-auh 
thet^  one  of  the  families  of  **  scribes  "  resident  at 
Jab^  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2:66);  de- 
scendantSy  apparently,  of  a  Sbimea  not  of  the  Ke* 
nites,  possibly  the  brother  of  David  (2  Sam.  21:21). 

SHDC'EI  (Heb. ''?'??,  thim^^  renowned). 

L  Son  of  Gershon,  the  son  of  Led  (Num.  8:18 ; 
1  Chron.  6:17,  29;  28:7, 9, 10;  Zech.  12:18 ;  Shimi, 
Exod.  6:17).  In  1  Chron.  6:29,  according  to  the 
present  text,  he  Is  called  the  son  of  Libni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merar! ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  omitted 
in  this  verse,  as  he  is  everywhere  else  represented 
to  be  Libni*s  brother.  Dr.  Strong  {Cyelopcedia) 
conjectures  that  Shelomith  should  be  read  instead 
of  Shimei  in  1  Chron.  28:10.  Keil  (Com.,  in  loc.) 
thinks  the  Shimei  of  vers.  7  and  10  to  be  another 
than  tbe  one  in  v.  9. 

2.  The  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  resident,  during  David*s  reign,  of  Ba- 
hurim,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(2  Sam.  16:6).  (1)  OnriM  David.  When  David, 
in  his  flight  from  Absalom,  had  come  to  Bahurim, 
Shimei  ran  out  of  the  place  cursing  the  king  and 
pelting  him  and  his  servants  with  stones.  Abishai 
wanted  to  put  an  end  to  this  cursing,  and  requested 
permission  to  "  take  off  his  head,"  but  was  for- 
bidden  by  the  king,  who  said,  **It  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  look  on  mine  affliction,  and  that  the 
Lord  will  requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day.** 
The  royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei  following  them 
and  casting  stones  and  dirt  as  long  as  they  were 
in  sight  (2  Sam.  16:6-18),  B.  0.  about  967. 
(8)  Sparod.  The  next  we  learn  of  Shimei  is  his 
suing  for  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the  king.  Just 
as  David  was  crossing  the  Jordan  in  the  ferryboat 
(2  Sam.  19:18),  the  first  person  to  welcome  him 
was  Shimei,  who  may  have  seen  him  approaching 
from  the  heights  above.  He  threw  himself  at 
David's  feet  in  abject  penitence,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  desire  of  Abishai  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  his  life  was  spared  (19:16-28). 
(8)  Exeoutad.  But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not 
set  at  rest  by  this  submission,  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  recalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  recollection 
of  his  son  Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Shimei  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself 
confined  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  2:86, 
87).  For  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  cap. 
turing  two  slaves  who  had  escaped,  to  Gath,  be 
went  out  on  his  ass  and  made  his  journey  success- 
fully.  On  his  return  the  king  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (vers.  88-46), 
B.  C.  964. 

3.  An  adherent  of  Solomon  at  the  time  of  Aden- 
ijah's  usurpation  (1  Kings  1:8),  B.  C.  968.  Unless 
he  is  the  same  as  Shimei,  the  son  of  Elah  (4:18), 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  or  with  Shftneah, 
or  Shammah,  David's  brother,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  him. 

4.  Son  of  Elah,  and  Solomon's  commissariat  of- 
ficer in  Benjamin  (1  Kings  4:18),  B.  0.  964. 

5.  Son  of  Pedaiah  and  broUier  of  Zerubbabel 
(1  Chron.  8:19X  B.  a  686. 

6.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  S^chur.    Special  men- 


tion  is  made  of  his  numerous  family  (1  Chron.  4: 
26,  27),  B.  C.  perhaps  before  1210. 

7.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Gog  and  father  of  Hicah 
(1  Chron.  6:4). 

8.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chron. 
6:42). 

9.  Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  divl* 
sion  of  the  singers  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  26: 
17X  B.  C.  before  960. 

10.  The  Bamathite  who  was  over  David's  vine- 
yards (1  Chron.  27:27),  B.  C.  before  960. 

XL  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took 
part  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  under  Heze* 
kiah  (2  Chron.  29:14^  B.  C.  719. 

12.  The  Levite  who,  with  his  brother  Cononiah, 
had  charge  of  the  offerings  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  81:12,  18),  B.  C.  719.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

13.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  10:28),  B.  C.  466. 

14.  One  of  the  family  of  Hashum  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezra  10: 
881 

15.  A  son  of  BanI,  who  had  also  married  a  for* 
eign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezra  10:88). 

16.  Son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite  and  ancestor  of 
Mordecai  (Esth.  2:6),  B.  C.  before  618. 

SHDC^ON  (Heb.  T^^^,  ^Atm-one',  hearing), 
a  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of  Harim,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  divorced  her  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  10:81). 

SEIM^HI  (Heb.  *^?7p^,  sAim-eeO>  &  Benjamite, 
apparently  the  same  as  Shema,  the  son  of  Elpaal 
(1  Chron.  8:21). 

SHDC^  (Exod.  6:17).    See  Shimki,  1. 

SHIMITE  (Heb.  *^?^^,  shim^e^  a  descend, 
ant  (Num.  3:21 ;  comp.  Zech.  12:18)  of  Shimei  (IX 
the  son  of  Gershon. 

SHIM^MA  (1  Chron.  2:18).    See  Shuoah,  1. 

SHI'MON  (Heb.  1T»^,  shee^mofu^,  desert). 
The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  enumerated  in  an 
obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
4:20),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

SHIM'RATH  (Heb.  r^T??,  thim.rawih^ 
guard),  a  Benjamite,  the  ninth  named  of  the  sons 
of  Shimhi  (1  Chron.  8:21),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

SHDCRI  (Heb.  TP?^,  Mhtm-ree",  Vfotch/ut). 

1.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  and  head  of  a  Simeonite 
family  (1  Chron.  4:87),  B.  0.  probably  after 
1170. 

2.  The  father  of  Jediael,  one  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chron.  11:46),  B.  C.  before  982. 

3.  The  son  of  Elizaphan,  and  one  of  the  Levites 
who  aided  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  under 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  29:18),  B.  C.  719. 

SHIM'EITH  (Heb.  r)'»'17ap,  ahim-reeth\  fem- 
inine.of  Shimrf),  a  Moabitess,  mother  of  Jehoza* 
bad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chron. 
24:26 ;  in  2  Kings  12:21,  Shomer)w 

S^CBi^BOM  (1  Chron.  7:1).    See  Shimron. 

SHIM^BON  (Heb.  V*^'J9,  ahim-rone^,  guarcU 
ian»hip), 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Issachar,  according  to  the 
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lists  of  Genesis  (46:18)  and  Numbers  (26:24),  and 
the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Shimrxmitu^  B.  G. 
about  2000.  In  1  Chron.  7:1  later  editions  give 
•*Shimrom." 

2.  A  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19:15),  one  of  those 
which  joined  the  confederacy  under  Jabin  against 
Joshiia  (11:1-6),  the  same  more  fully  called  Shim- 
ron-meron  (12:20). 

SmM'EONITB  (Heb.  '^r^?,  «Wm.ro-n«0, 
a  descendant  (Num.  26:24)  of  Shimron,  the  son  of 
Ifsachar. 

SmM'EON-ME'EON(Heb.liN"ra  p^ti, 
thim-ront^  mer-otu^^  guard  of  lathing)^  a  town  con- 
quered by  Joshua  (Josh.  12:20),  and  probably  the 
same  as  elsewhere  (11:1)  called  simply  Shimrom 

SHIM'SHAI  (Heb.  ^-qO^  Bhim-^h^'ee, 
ttmny),  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  Rehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province  of 
Judea  and  of  the  colony  of  Samaria,  supported  by 
the  Persian  court  (Ezra  4:8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was 
apparently  an  Aramean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (4:7),  and  the 
form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 

SHI^AB  (Heb.  ^^(??,  Bhin^wh\  father  has 
iumed)t  the  king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  14:2). 

SHI^AB  (Heb.  ^fti,  «AiV-aMr),  the  name  of 
a  oountry  ((Sen.  10:10;  11:2,  ff.).  In  the  biblical 
story  Shinar  is  the  name  of  the  land  in  which 
were  located  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erech,  Accad, 
and  Calneh.  It  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  land 
of  Babylonia,  and  may  be  roughly  spoken  of  as 
southern  Babylonia,  though  some  of  these  cities, 
perhaps,  would  more  strictly  be  included  in  north- 
em  Babylonia.  Very  little  light  from  the  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  has  come  upon  this  word  Shinar. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Sumer,  which  occurs  so  constantly  upon  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions.  Its  most  common  usage 
is  in  the  political  expression,  "  king  of  Sumer  and 
Accad,*'  but  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  Assyriologists.  We 
find  some  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Babylonia  bearing 
this  title,  and  it  continued  irregularly  in  use  down 
to  a  very  late  period  in  the  history  of  Assyria.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  political  rather  than  a 
geographical  expression,  and  its  limits,  must  have 
varied  in  different  periods  of  history.  The  land 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  is  al- 
together alluvial,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world  not  only  b  ythe  Babylonians,  but  also  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  land  of  prodigious  fer- 
tility. Modem  travelers  do  not  speak  in  such 
high  terms  of  it,  and  part  of  its  fertility,  at  least, 
must  have  been  ascribed  to  the  wonderful  care 
with  which  it  was  tilled  and  to  the  elaborate  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  by  which  it  was  watered.  In  its 
cities  the  earliest  kingdoms  known  to  us  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  were  founded.  See  Ur  ; 
Ellasar;  Babylonia. — R.  W.  R. 

SHIP  (Heb.  J^Jr?,  on-ee-yaw'y  cwiveyanee; 
•^y*??,  nf-ee-naw^^  a  sea-going  vessel  ceiled  with  a 
ddok;  ''tC,  taee^  a  ship;  rrXotov,  pioy'-on,  a  sailer), 

h  Nayic^ation.    Evidence  is   not  wantmg 


that  the  Egyptians  were  an  adventurous  people, 
willing  to  leave  their  own  towns  in  pursuit  of 
fortune,  and  that  even 
the  sea  did  not  inspire 
them  with  fear  or  re- 
ligious horror.  **  Invet- 
erate prejudice  alone 
could  prevent  us  from 
admittingthatthe  Egyp- 
tians of  the  Ifemphite 
period  went  to  the  ports 
of  Asia  and  to  the  Ha(!li- 
nibft  by  sea,"  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  used  wood 
and  metals  from  Leb- 
The    Phoenicians  were 


Ancient  Ship  (from  a  coin), 
anon  and  Asia   Minor. 


among,  if  not  the  earliest,  cultivators  of  maritime 
affairs. 

Although  the  Jews  cannot  be  called  a  seafaring 
people,  yet  their  geographical  position  was  such 
that  they  could  not  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
commerce  and  ships.  Their  close  relation  with 
Phoenicia,  theirown  seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean, 
their  great  navigable  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Jemsalem,  the  Red  Sea, 
all  tended  to  bring  them  into  acquaintance  with 
navigation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arts 
of  shipbuilding  and  of  navigation  came  to  Greece 
and  Italy  from  the  Elast,  and  immediately  from 
the  Levant :  whence  we  may  justifiably  infer  that 
these  arts,  so  far  as  they  were  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine, were  there  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  at 
an  early  period  at  least  than  in  the  more  western 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  early  history  of 
Palestinian  shipping,  though  by  some  a  prophecy 
of  IsraePs  connection  with  navigation  is  seen  in 
Gen.  49:18,  **  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea ;  and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships ; 
and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon."  K.  and  D. 
(Com.^  in  loc.)  render  the  passage  thus :  **  Zebulun, 
to  the  border  of  the  sea  will  he  dwell,  and  indeed 
toward  the  coast  of  ships,  and  his  side  toward 
Zidon;*'  and  understand  Zidon  as  standing  for 
Phoenicia  (comp.  Deut.  88:19;  Josh.  19:10,  sq.). 
Such  advantage  of  location  could  only  have  been 
partially  improved,  for  we  find  Solomon  looking 
to  Hiram  as  his  carrier  by  sea,  who  brought  tim- 
ber of  Lebanon  in  floats  to  Joppa.  Later,  after 
having  conquered  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the 
farther  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  Solomon  converted 
them  into  naval  stations,  but  he  was  still  indebted  to 
Hiram  for  **  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 
sea'»(l  Kings  9:26;  10:22). 

The  eifort  to  form  and  sustain  a  navy  in  con- 
nection with  the  East  was  not  permanently  suc- 
cessful ;  it  soon  began  to  decline,  and  the  efforts 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  the  enterprise  failed 
(1  Kings  22:49,  50).  Joppa  was  a  Jewish  seaport 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  14:5),  and 
Herod  the  Great  availed  himself  of  its  natural 
features  to  make  a  more  capacious  port  at  Ciesarea 
(Josephus,  Wars,  iii,  9,  8). 

2.  Ancient  Ships.  (1)  Egyptian.  The  ships 
which  the  Egyptians  launched  upon  the  sea  **  were 
built  upon  the  model  of  the  Nile  boats,  and  only 
differed  from  the  latter  in  details,  which  would 
now  pass  unnoticed.    The  hull,  which  was  built  on 
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a  curved  keel,  was  narrow,  had  a  sharp  stem  and 
stem,  was  decked  from  end  to  end,  low  forward 
and  much  raised  aft,  and  had  a  long  cabin ;  the 
steering  apparatus  consisted  of  one  or  two  large 
stout  oars,  each  supported  on  a  forked  post  and 
managed  by  a  steersman.    It  had  one  mast,  some- 
times composed  of  a  single  tree,  sometimes  formed 
of  a  group  of  smaller  masts  planted  at  a  slight 
distance  from  each  other,  but  united  at  the  top  by 
strong  ligatures  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by 
crosspieces  which  made  it  look  like  a  ladder ;  its 
f  ingle  sail  was  bent  sometimes  to  one  yard,  some- 
times to  two ;  while  its  complement  consisted  of 
some  fifty  men,  oarsmen,  sailors,  pilots,  and  pas- 
sengers.   Such  were  the  vessels  for  cruising  or 
pleasure.       The    mer- 
chant ships  resembled 
them,  but  they  were  of 
heavier  build,  of  greater 
tonnage,    and    bad    a 
higher  freeboard.  They 
had  no  hold ;  the  mer- 
chandise had  to  remain 
piled  up  on  deck,  leav- 
ing only  just   enough 
room  for  the  working 
of   the  vessel.      They 
nevertheless  succeeded 
in  making  lengthy  voy- 
ages, and  in  transport- 
ing    troops    into    the 
enemy's  territory  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  southern  coast 
of    Syria  **    (Maspero, 
Daum  of  Civ.^  892). 

(2)  Greek  and  Bo-    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
man.    "  The  diiference  ""^^^'"■■^ 

between  the  longnarrow 
shipofwarandtheshort, 

broad  merchant  vessel,  was  much  more  pronounced 
in  antiquity  than  in  modem  times,  and  existed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer  (0(/y«.,  v,  250 ;  ix,  828). 
The  former  type,  however,  was  not  yet  devoted  to 
fighting  by  sea,  but  to  the  transport  of  troops, 
who  also  served  as  rowers.  The  merchant  ships 
were  generally  worked  as  tailing  vessels,  and  were 
only  propelled  by  oars  in  case  of  need,  so  that 
they  required  a  very  small  crew.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ships  of  war  depended  for  propulsion 
on  a  strong  crew  of  rowers,  who  sat  in  a  line  on 
both  sides  of  the  vessel.  A  vessel  with  one  bank 
of  oars  (mdneres)  was  specially  described  according 
to  the  number  of  the  rowers ;  e.  g.,  a  perUeeantdrde 
was  a  vessel  with  fifty  rowers.  Afterward  dierHs 
(Lat  biremU\  with  two,  and  trierei*  (Lat.  triremes^ 
with  three  banks  of  oars  on  either  side,  came  into 
use"  (Seyifert,  Did,  Clots.  Ant.,  s.  v.).  Later 
vessels  \tere  built  with  four,  five,  six,  fifteen,  six- 
teen, and  as  high  as  thirty  and  forty  banks  of 
oars.  The  rowers  sat  close  together,  with  their 
faces  toward  the  stem  of  the  vessel  The  number 
of  rowers  in  an  ancient  trireme^  i.  e.,  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  that 
of  a  Roman  quinaitereme,  five-banked,  in  the  Punic 
wars,  was  three  hundred ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
an  eight-banked  vessel  of  Lyslmachus  carried  a 
crew  of  sixteen  hundred.    The  oars  were  very 
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long,  and  the  time  was  kept  by  means  of  the 
music  of  a  flute  or  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  in  the 
hands  of  a  boatswain. 

The  mast  of  a  ship  of  war  was  low  and  carried 
a  square  sail  attached  to  a  yard  which  was  lowered 
during  an  engagement;  the  bow  and  stem,  which 
were  built  alike,  were  covered  with  half-decks, 
while  the  middle  of  the  vessel  was  generally  left 
open.  Merchant  vessels  had  three  masts,  and 
were  full-decked.  As  to  the  size  of  ancient  ves- 
sels, we  may  judge  of  them  by  the  number  of 
passengers  they  carried.  The  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  wrecked  had  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
persons  on  board  (Acts  2Y:37),  besides  a  cargo  of 
wheat  (vers.  10,  88) ;  and  all  these  passengers 
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seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to  Puteoli  in  another 
ship  (28:11),  which  had  her  own  cargo  and  crew; 
and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  difficulty,  although 
such  an  emergency  was  unexpected.  The  ship  in 
which  Josephus  was  wrecked  (lAfe^  8),  in  the  same 
part  of  the  Levant,  had  six  hundred  souls  on 
board ;  and  a  grain  ship  described  by  Lucian  as 
driven  into  Piraeus  by  stress  of  weather  would 
appear  to  have  measured  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
tons. 

3.  Bible  Reference.  The  following  allusions 
to  seafaring  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament :  The 
prophecy  concerning  Zebulun  (Gen.  49:18);  in 
Balaam^s  prophecy  (Num.  24:24) ;  in  one  of  the 
warnings  of  Moses  (Deut  28:68) ;  in  Deborah's 
song(Judg.  6:17);  the  illustrations  and  descrip> 
tions  in  Job  (9:26),  the  Psalms  (48:7;  104:26; 
107:23),  Proverbs  (23:34 ;  80:19 ;  81:14).  We  have 
already  referred  to  Solomon^s  ships  (1  Kings  9:26 ; 
2  Chron.  8:18;  9:21),  and  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion of  Jebosbaphat^s  ships  from  the  same  port 
of  Ezion-geber  (1  King?  22:48, 49 ;  2  Chron.  20:86, 
37).  Tyre  is  depicted  allegorically  as  a  spleudld 
ship  (Ezek.,  ch.  27),  while  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
*'  ships  of  Tarshish  "  (2:16 ;  28:1,  14).  In  the  nar- 
rative of  Jonah  (1:8-16)  several  nautical  terms  are 
introduced;  and  Daniel  (11:40)  speaks  of  ships  of 
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Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Nevr  Testa- 
ment of  vessels  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Tliere  Jesus 
addressed  the  multitude  from  on  board  a  vessel 
(Matt.f  Gr.  ir'koiav^  ploi/'-on)^  i.  e.,  a  small  fishing 
vessel ;  and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  his  sail- 
ing up  and  down  the  lake  (Matt.  8:23 ;  9:1 ;  14:13; 
John  6:17).  Some  of  his  earliest  followers  were 
owners  of  barks  which  sailed  on  this  inland  sea 
(Matt.  4:21 ;  Luke  5:3 ;  John  21:3).  Josephus  calls 
these  vessels  OKOipTf  {akaf-ay\Vi  «A,-f^(comp.  Acts 
27:16,  80,  82);  probably  like  our  modem  fishing 
smack,  generally  propelled  by  oars,  but  also  em- 
ploying sails. 

4.  Constmction  and  Equipment.  (1)  The 
hull  of  ancient  vessels  presents  no  special  pecu- 
liarities ;  the  bow  and  stern  were  similar  in  shape ; 
merchant  ships  had  no  hold,  the  cargo  being 
stowed  away  upon  the  deck,  the  sides  of  which 
were  protected  by  an  open  mil,  the  stempost  and 
the  sternpost  rising  in  a  curve,  most  frequently 
terminating  in  an  ornament  representing  a  water- 
fowl bent  backward.  On  the  stem  projections  we 
sometimes  see  an  awning  represented,  and  on  the 
bow  the  anchors  were  stowed.  Capstans  were 
evidently  used  to  raise  anchors.  The  personifica- 
tion of  ships  led  to  the  painting  of  an  eye  on  each 
side  of  the  bow,  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Indeed  our  own  sailors  speak  of 
the  **eyes"  of  a  ship,  and  it  is  said  in  Acts  27:15 
that  the  ship  "could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind," 
literally  "  look  the  wind  in  face.'*  A  badge,  sign, 
or  emblem  was  also  placed  at  the  prow  (28:11). 

(8)  Masti,  rigging,  eto.  These,  in  distinction 
from  the  hull  or  vessel  itself,  were  called  OKcvfi 
(tikyo(ha/),  gear  (Acts  27:19,  "tackling,"  A.  V.). 
Its  principal  feature  was  a  large  mast  with  one 
large,  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of  great 
length.  Otiier  musts  were  sometimes  used,  ar- 
ranged  as  the  mainmast.  The  sail  that  was  hoisted 
when  the  siiip  of  Paul  was  run  aground  was  a 
"  foresail,"  or  a  small  sail  substituted  for  the  larger 
sail  in  stormy  weather  ((ir.  aprt^iuv^  ar-terti'-oJiHy 
A.  V.  "mainsail").  The  mant  is  mentioned  (Isa. 
33:23),  and  from  Ezekiel  (27:5)  we  learn  that  Leb- 
anon  cedar  was  sometimes  used  to  make  them  of; 
"  tiie  oak  of  Bashan "  for  the  oars  (v.  G)  and  cy- 
press of  Senir  (Antllibanus)  for  the  sheathing  of 
the  hull.  Ropes  and  sails  were  made  of  byssus 
linen,  the  latter  being  woven  in  party  colors. 

(3)  Anohori.  "  Although  ships  rigged  and  con- 
structed like  those  of  the  ancients  might,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  be  able  to  work  to  wind- 
ward, it  must  have  been  *  slowly  and  with  difficulty;* 
and  in  the  event  of  a  ship  being  caught  in  a  gale, 
on  a  lee  shore,  the  only  mode  of  escape  was  to 
anchor.  Xo  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
superiority  in  this  branch  of  seamanship  than  the 
successful  manner  in  which  Paul's  ship  was  brought 
to  anchor  in  the  face  of  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  finally  run  ashore,  when  it  could  be 
done  in  safety  to  the  lives  of  all  on  board  "  {Imp. 
Dict.^  s.  v.).  The  anchor*  were  much  like  those 
of  modern  make,  except  that  in  place  of  the  palms, 
or  iron  plates  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arms,  the  arms  themselves  were  beaten  flat,  as  in 
the  Dutch  anchors. 

(4)  Undergirden  (Gr.  vTro^ufutra^  hoop-od-zo^- 
mat-ahy  Acts  27:17).    The  imperfection  of  the 
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build,  and  the  tendency  to  strain  tlie  seams,  1<mj  to 
taking  on  board  "helps"  (Gr.  lior^eia^  bd^y  UU^^a/i)^ 
cables  or  chains,  which  in  case  of  necessity  could 
be  passed  around  the  hull,  at  riglit  angles  to  its 
length,  and  made  tight — a  process  called  in  ttie 
English  TitLvy  frapping. 

(6)  Steering.     Ancient  ships  were  steered    by 
means  of  two  paddle  mdders,  one  on  each  quarter, 
acting  in  a  rowloek 
or   through  a   port- 
hole,  as  the  vessel 
was  large  or  smalls 
The   same  thing    is 
ttTie  not  only  of  the 
Mediterranean,    but 
of  the  early  ships  of 
the  Northmen.  There 
is  nothing  out  of  har- 
mony with  this  early 
system   of    steering 
in  James  8:4,  where 
Gr.  'KTj667uov  (pay-dal'-€e-on\  helm,  occurs  in  the 
singular;    for    "the    governor"    or    steersman 
(Gr.  evOi'vuv^  yoo-thoo'-none)  would  only  use  one 
paddle  mdder  at  a  time. 

5.  Officers  SJid  Crew.  Luke  mentions  (Acts 
27:11 ;  comp.  Jonah  1:6;  Rev.  18:17)  two  principal 
officers  of  the  ship :  the  master  (Gr.  Kvjkpvfirri^^ 
koo-ber-nay'Uacey  literally /nVoOt  undoubtedly  equiv- 
alent to  our  captain;  the  owner  (Gr.  vavK>^r)po^^ 
ndw'-kfay-ros\  a  shipowner  or  master  of  a  trading 
vessel,  who  took  passengers  and  freight  for  hire. 
The  "governor"  (James  8:4,  Gr.  ^vOinHjv^  yoo- 
(Iioo-none)  is  merely  the  man  at  the  helm.  The 
"shipmen"  (Gr.  6  vavrat^  Jioy  now'-tahte)  were 
common  sailors. 

Fifinu^tiye.  An  industrious  housewife  is 
likenod  to  a  merchant  ship,  bringing  "  her  food 
from  afar"  (Prov.  81:14).  "Shipwreck"  is  sym- 
bolical of  oue  departing  from  the  faith  (1  Tim.  1: 
19). 

SHITHI  (Ileb.  •'"^^?,  a/iif-ee'y  abundatii),  a 
Simeonite,  father  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  4:87),  B.  C.  before 
719. 

SHIPH'MITE  (Heb.  ''::cd,  Mhif-mee'),  an 
epithet  of  Zabdi,  officer  over  David^s  stores  of 
wine  (1  Chron.  27:27;;  probably  as  a  native  of 
Shepham  (q.  v.). 

SHIPH^RAH  (Ileb.  'Ti'^^'d^  shif-raw%  bright- 
nes8\  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  midwivea  of  the 
Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh 
to  kill  the  male  children  (Exod.  1:15-21). 

SHIPHTAN  (Heb.  T^F'?,  «A(/-toim',  jadi- 
cial),  father  of  Kemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  divide 
Canaan  fflmn.  84:24),  B.  C.  1169. 
SHIPMASTER.    See  Ship,  5. 
SHIPMEN.    See  Glossary. 
SHIPPING.     See  Glossary. 
SHI'SHA  (Heb.  N'w'^d.  shee-shaw',  vhitetim), 
father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the  royal  seci-eu- 
ries  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  4:3),  B.  C. 
before  960.     He  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shay* 
sha,  who  held  the  same  position  under  D&vid. 
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Sm'SHAK  (Heb.  pV%  ^ihee-thak",  once 
P'dn^D,  ahoo^ai/),  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I 
of  the  monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the  Bubastite 
twenty-second  dynasty. 

L  The  Origrin  of  the  royal  line  of  which 
Sheshenk  I  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure. 
Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I  from  the 
tablet  of  Harp^en  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if 
correct,  decides  the  question.  In  this  Sheshenk  I 
is  the  son  of  a  chief  Kamuret,  whose  ancestors, 
excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  **  royal  mother," 
are  all  untitled  persons,  and  all  but  the  princess 
bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitio,  names.  Sayce 
(ffiffh,  Crit,  p.  861)  gays:  «*The  dynasty  of  Shi- 
sbak  was  of  Lybian  origin,  and  the  rise  of  its 
founder  was  due  to  the  power  which  the  Lybian 
mercenaries  had  gained  in  the  state  •  •  •  It  lasted 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years." 

2.  BsigXL  Sheshenk  I,  on  his  accession,  roust 
have  found  the  state  weakened  by  internal  strife 
and  deprived  of  much  of  its  foreign  influence. 
Sheshenk  took  as  the  title  of  his  standard,  **  He 

'  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions 
[of  Egypt]."  He  himself  probably  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son  and 
successor,  Usarken,  appears  to  have  taken  to  wife 
the  daughter,  and  perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite 
twenty-first  dynasty.  Probably  it  was  not  until 
late  in  his  reign  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  captured 
Gezer.  It  is  observable  that  we  trace  a  chanee  of 
dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced  Sheshenk,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  receive  the  fugitive 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  11:40). 

3.  Inyades  Jadah.  The  king  of  Egypt  does 
not  seem  to  have  commenced  hostilities  during  the 
powerful  reij^n  of  Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the 
division  of  the  tribes  that,  probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Jeroboam — to  whom  he  had  given  shelter 
and  his  sister-in^aw  in  marriage — he  attacked  Re- 
hoboam.  **In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusa- 
lem,  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the 
Lord,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore 
thousand  horsemen :  and  the  people  [were]  with- 
out number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt ;  the 
Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim.  And  he 
took  the  fenced  cities  which  [pertained]  to  Judah, 
and  came  to  Jerusalem^*  (2  Chron.  12:2-4).  Shishak 
did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all  the 
treasures  of  bis  city  from  Rehoboam,  and  appar- 
ently made  him  tributary  (vers.  6-12,  especially 
8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  mentions  only  the  in- 
vasion and  the  exaction  (1  Kings  14:25,  26). 
Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition  sculp- 
tured on  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  El-Kar- 
nak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes 
conquered  or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to  him. 
One  of  them  is  Yurahma,  the  Jerahmeel  of  1  Chron. 
2:26 ;  the  greater  number  of  names  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  more  especially  to  the  desert 
region  of  the  extreme  south.  In  this  list  Cham- 
poUion  recognized  a  name  which  he  translated  in- 
correctly "  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus 
led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Pales- 
tine. The  Pharaohs  of  the  empire  passed  through 
northern  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the 


Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably 
unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the  sub- 
jugation of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia 
which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would 
interpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consoli- 
dating his  power  in  Arabia.  See  Egypt;  Sayce 
{Hiffh,  CVi/.);  Smith  (Bib,  Diet.). 

SHnySAI  (Heb.  ^^'i^'O,  ahit^rah'ee,  decUive), 
the  Sharonite  who  had  charge  of  David*s  herds 
that  fed  in  Sharon  (1  Chron.  27:29),  B.  C.  before 
960. 

SHITTAH  TREE  (Isa.  41:19).    See  Yegb- 

TABLS  KmODOlC 

SHimM  (Heb.  t3'^:f3t5,  thit4eem\  aeaeia). 

1.  Israel's  last  camping  place  east  of  Jordan 
before  entering  Palestine  (Num.  25:1 ;  Josh.  8:1 ; 
Mic.  6:5);  an  abbreviation  of  Abel-shittim  (Num. 
88:49).  It  was  the  place  from  which  Joshua  sent 
forth  spies  into  Canaan  (Josh.  2:1).    See  Abkl- 

SHITTIM. 

2.  The  barren  valley  of  the  Jordan  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  was  chosen  by  the  prophet  Joel 
(3:18)  to  deiK:te  a  very  dry  valley,  as  the  acacia 
grows  in  a  dry  soil  It  was  probably  west  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  prophecy  the  spring  which  waters 
this  valley,  and  proceeds  from  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  is,  of  course,  not  an  earthly  stream,  but 
represents  spiritual  water  of  life  (com p.  Zech.  14:8; 
John  4:10;  Rev.  7:17). 

SHITTDi  WOOD.    See  Yigitablb  Kiko- 

DOM. 

SHI'ZA  (Heb.  MT"^,  Bhee-^w",  $plendor\  the 
father  of  Adina,  one  of  David's  Reubenite  war- 
riors (1  Chron.  11:42),  B.  C.  before  1000. 

SHO^A  (Heb.  ?1^,  »ho'-ah,  rich),  thought  by 
the  older  theologians,  with  "  the  Babylonians,  and 
all  the  Chaldeans,"  "  and  Koa,  and  all  the  As- 
syrians "  (Ezek.  23:28X  to  be  the  names  of  the 
different  tribes  in  the  Chaldean  empire.  Keil 
(Com., in  loc.)  renders  it  "lords,"  in  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Job  84:19  (A.  V.  "  rich  ")  and 
Isa.  82:6  (A.  V.  "bountiful"),  where  it  signifies 
rich,  liberal.  In  Prov.  17:7  it  is  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "prince,"  and  "noble"  in  8:16.  "But 
a  consideration  of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
(Ezek.  28:28),  whore  the  captains  and  rulers  of  the 
Assyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the  fond- 
ness which  Ezekiel  shows  for  playing  upon  the 
sound  of  proper  names  (see  27:10;  80:5),  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and 
Koa  are  proper  names  also ;  but  nothing  further 
can  be  said  "  (Smith,  Bib.  Did,). 

SHO^AB  (Heb.  ^^i^,  8hobawb\  rebellumt). 

1.  Second  named  of  the  sons  bom  to  David  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  6:14 ;  1  Chron.  8:6 ;  14:4),  B.  C. 
about  1048. 

2.  Apparently  the  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Hezron,  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chron.  2:18),  B.  C. 
about  1190. 

SHOBACH  (Heb.  '!|?T'25,  $ho^wl^,  expan- 
sum),  the  general  of  Hadarezer,  king  of  the  Syr- 
ians  of  Zoba,  who  was  defeated  by  David  in  per- 
son at  Helam.    Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died 
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on  the  field  (2  Sam.  10:16-18).    In  1  Chron.  19:16, 
18,  he  is  called  Shophach,  B.  G.  1036. 

SHOBAI  (Heb.  "^^'O,  shthbah'ee,  taking  cap- 
tive). The  children  of  Shobai  were  a  family  of 
the  doorkeepers  of  the  temple  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:42;  Neh.  7:45),  B.  C.  before 
636. 

SH0'BAL(Heb.^?^^',«Ao.5awr,  overflowing), 

1.  The  second  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  86:20 ; 
I  Chron.  l:d8X  and  one  of  the  **  dukes,"  or  phy- 
larchs,  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  86:29),  B.  C.  about 
1840. 

2.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Hur,  the  son  of 
Caleb  (1  Chron.  2:50).  He  became  the  founder 
C* father")  of  Kirjath-jearim,  B.  C.  about  1190. 
The  passage  should  probably  be  rendered,  **  These 
are  the  sons  (L  e.,  descendants)  of  Caleb,  through 
his  son  Hur,"  etc.  See  Keil  {Com.^  in  loc.).  In 
1  Chron.  4:1,  2,  Shobai  appears  with  Hur  among 
the  sons  of  Judah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as 
the  preceding.  _ 

SHCBEK  (Heb.  P?T^,  sho^ake^y  forsaking), 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  10:24),  B.  C.  445. 

SHO^I  (Heb.  "^^tS,  Bho-hee",  captor),  son  of 
Nahash,  of  Kabbah,  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Mahanaim, 
on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  supply  him  with 
bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and  food  (2  Sam.  17:27), 
B.  C.  about  970. 

SHOTHO  (2  Chron.  28:18),  SHO'CHOH 
(1  Sam.  17:1).    See  Sochoh. 

SHOCK  OP  CORN  (Heb.  ^"•'IJ,  gaw^esh\  a 
heap;  hence  "a  tomb,"  Job  21:32),  a  "stack" 
(Exod.  22:6)  of  grain  reaped  (Judg.  16:5;  Job 
6:26). 

SHO'CO  (2  Chron.  11:7).    See  Sochoh. 

SHOE.    See  Dress,  pp.  282,  283. 

Fi£:iirative.  To  take  off  one^s  shoes  or  san- 
dals was  a  token  of  reverence  or  respect  (Exod. 
8:5;  Josh.  6:15).  In  Ruth  4:7  (comp.  Deut.  25:9, 
10)  it  is  recorded,  "  Now  this  was  the  manner  in 
former  time  in  Israel  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  tilings ;  a  man  plucked 
off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor."  From 
the  expression  **/orm<T/y,"  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  custom,  we  infer  that  it  had  largely 
gone  out  of  use  when  the  book  was  written.  The 
custom  itself,  which  existed  among  the  Indians 
and  ancient  Germans,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
fixed  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  tread- 
ing upon  the  soil ;  and  hence  taking  off  the  shoe 
and  handing  it  to  another  was  a  symbol  of  the 
transfer  of  possession  or  right  of  ownership.  From 
this  thought  we  have  the  expression,  **  Over  Edom 
will  I  cast  out  ray  shoe"  (Psa.  60:8;  108:9),  i.  e., 
claim  it  as  my  own.  The  declaration  (Matt.  8: 1 1), 
**  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,"  is  ex- 
plained by  Egyptian  paintings  representing  a  serv- 
ant bearing  on  his  arm  the  shoes  of  his  master, 
a  mark  of  servile  condition.  Shoes  were  removed 
in  mourning  and  replaced  on  occasion  of  joy  (Cant. 
7:1).  Shoes  with  blood  on  them  is  figurative  of 
being  engaged  in  war  (1  Kings  2:6).    ^e  Sandal. 


SHOE  LATCHET.  See  Latchet,  Sbok; 
Glossabt. 

SHO'HAM  (Heb.  &oti,  tho'Jtam,  to  hlaftch\ 
a  Herarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah,  employed  about 
the  ark  by  David  (1  Chron.  24:27),  B.  C.  about  988. 

SHO'MEB  (Heb.  ^^i^,  «Ao-ma»-e',  keepery, 

1.  Second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Heber,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chron.  7:32),  called  in  v.  84  Shamjer 
(q.  v.). 

2.  The  father  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  Ein^ 
Joash  (2  Kings  12:21).  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
2  Chron.  24:26,  the  name  is  converted  into  the 
feminine  form  Shimrith,  who  is  further  described 
as  a  Moabitess.  This  variation  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  dubious  gender  of  the  preceding  name 
Shimeath,  which  is  also  made  feminine  by  the 
chronicler.  Others  suppose  that  in  Kings  the 
father  is  named,  and  in  Chronicles  the  mother. 

SHOTHACH(Heb.  "l^^y^^sho-farck^  poured), 
the  general  of  Hadarezer  (1  Chron.  19:16,  18), 
called  in  2  Sam.  10:16,  Shobach  (q.  v.). 

SHOTHAN(Heb.  1?^^,  sho-/awn%  hidden  or    " 
hoUoio),  given  in  A.  Y.  as  a  town  of  Gad  (Num. 
32:36),  but  it  is  thought  that  the  word  is  simply  a 
suflSx  to  the  preceding  word  Atroth  (R.  V.  **  At- 
roth-shophan  "). 

SHORE.  1.  Khofe  (Heb.  tjin,  chafed  by 
waves,  Gesenius,  or  incloned,  Fuerst;  comp.  Eng. 
cove\  a  roadstead  (Judg.  6:1 7 ;  Jer.  47:7 ;  *'  coast " 
in  Josh.  9: 1 ;  Ezek.  25: 1 0 ;  **  haven  "  in  Gen.  49:18 ; 
"seaside"  in  Deut.  1:7). 

2.  Kaw48eh'  (Heb.  H^:];),  extremity  ol  the  land 
(Josh.  16:2;  elsewhere  "brim"  or  "brink"). 

3.  Saw-faw'  (Heb.  S^^p,  lip),  used  in  our  sense 
of  seashore  (Gen.  22:17;  Exod.  14:30,  etc.). 

4.  Ahee-gJiee-al-osf  (Gr.  alyiald^)^  the  beach,  on 
which  the  waves  dash  (Matt  18:2,  48 ;  John  21:4 ; 
Acta  21:6  ;  27:89,  40). 

5.  Khi'-lo8  (Gr.  x^^^og^  the  lip),  usually  rendered 
the  "  lip  "  (Matt.  16:8 ;  Mark  7:6 ;  Rom.  8:18,  etc.), 
once  **  shore  "  (Heb.  11:12),  as  the  place  upon  or 
from  which  the  waves  pour. 

SHOSHAN'NIM,  SHOSHAN'NIM- 
EDUTH,  musical  terms  (q.  v.). 

SHOULDEB  is  generally  the  rendering  of 
Heb.  ^9^1  shek-em%  the  neck,  as  the  place  to  i;e- 
ceive  a  burden  (Gen.  21:14;  24:16,  46,  etc). 
Twice  (Num.  6:19;  Deut.  18:3)  it  represents  Heb. 
^TTTj  zer-o'-ah,  the  arm,  the  foreshoulder  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Shoke  (Heb.  piC)  is  used  especially 
of  the  right,  or  "  heave  "  shoulder  (Exod.  29:22, 
27;  Lev.  7:32-34,  etc.).  Kaw^thafef  (Heb. 
w)n3j  clothed)  is  the  shoulder  properly  so  called,  as 
the  spot  from  which  garments  ai-e  suspended 
(Exod.  28:12;  39:7),  especially  of  the  "shoulder 
pieces"  of  the  high  priest  (q.  v.).  In  Isa.  11:14 
it  is  the  peculiar  name  of  Philistia's  coast  land 
(Josh.  16:11),  used  figuratively  of  the  shoulder  of 
the  nation.  O'-mos  (Gr.  w//of,  Matt.  23:4 ;  Luke 
15:6)  has  a  similar  meaning  with  shek-em',  above. 

Fi^n^rati ve.  To  withdraw  one's  shoulder  ( Neh. 
9:29),  i.  e.,  to  refuse  an  appointed  burden,  is  fig- 
urative of  disobedience,  rebellion ;  while  to  **  re- 
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move  one^H  shoulder  from  his  burden  "  (Psa.  81:6) 
is  to  deliver  him  from  bondage.  Job,  in  assur- 
ance of  innocence,  exclaims,  "  Oh  .  .  .  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  i.  e.,  an  indictment 
made  out  in  legal  form,  and  adds,  '*  Surely  I  would 
take  [carry]  it  upon  my  shoulder"  (Job  31:36,  86). 
The  meaning  doubtless  is  that  he  would  wear  it 
upon  his  shoulder  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity.  "  The 
staff  of  the  shoulder  "  (Isa.  9:4)  is  the  staff  which 
strikes  the  shoulder ;  or  the  wood,  like  a  yoke, 
on  the  neck  of  slaves,  the  badge  of  servitude. 
**  The  government  shall  be  on  his  shoulder  "  (9:6), 


Keyg  Bone  Upon  the  Shoulder. 
A  Token  of  Authority. 

like  the  expression,  "  And  the  key  of  the  house  of 
David  will  1  lay  upon  his  shoulder"  (22:22)  refers  to 
the  custom  of  wearing  the  ensign  of  office  upon 
the  shoulder^  in  token  of  sustaining  the  govern- 
ment. The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  epaulets 
worn  in  the  army  and  navy.  To  "  lay  burdens  on 
men*s  shoulders,"  etc.  (Matt.  23:4)  is  to  selfishly 
burden  men  with  obligations  which  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  would  not  concern  themselves  with. 

SHOULDER  BLADE  (Heb.  nTps'O),  shik- 
mato^  only  in  Job  81:22),  where  it  means  the 
socket  or  bone  to  which  the  arm  is  attached. 

SHOULDER  PIECE  (Heb.  CI*??,  kaw-ika/e', 
niothed)^  the  side  pieces  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
high  priest's  ephod,  which  came  over  the  shoul- 
der, where  the  front  and  back  flaps  were  fastened 
(Exod.28:7,25;  39:4;  simply  "shoulders,"  28:12; 
89:7 ;  or  "  sides,"  28:27 ;  39:20).   See  Priest,  High. 

SHOVEL,  the  implement  used  for  removing 
ashes  from  the  altar  (Exod.  27:3,  etc.).  See 
Tabernacle.  It  is  also  the  rendering  of  Heb. 
r<t?l,  rakh'aih  (Isa.  80:24),  a  winnowing  fork. 

SHOWBREAD.    See  Tabernacle. 

SHOWER.    See  Rain. 

SHRED,  SHREWD.    See  Glossary. 

SHRINE  (6r.  vadf,  nah-o^,  a  tempfe.  Acts 
19:24),  a  miniature  representation  of  the  splendid 
temple  of  Diana,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess. 


SHROUD  (Heb.  tJ'nn,  kho'-r^ih,  thicket),  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ezek.  81:3,  but  "  forest " 
(2  Chron.  27:4);  *' bough"  (Isa.  17:9);  probably  a 
shadowing  thicket.    See  Glossart. 

SHRUB  (Heb.  n-^9,  see'-akh.  Gen.  21:15),  a 
lnis\  as  rendered  in  Job  30:4,  7 ;  "  plant "  in  Gen. 
2:6.    See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

SHU'A.  1.  (Heb.  ?1t3,  ihoo'-ali,  a  cry  for 
help,  1  Chron.  2:3),  a  Canaanite  of  AduIIam,  whose 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Judah  and  the  mother  of 
his  first  three  children  (Gen.  88:2,  12);  in  both 
passages  the  A.  V.  has  incorrectly  "  Shuah." 

2.  (Heb.  NJI^,  «/M)o'-aw),  the  daughter  of  Heber, 
the  grandson  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  7:82). 

SHU'^AH.  1.  (Heb.  TH^'O,  shoo'-akh,  pit),  the 
last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  by  Eetu- 
rah  (Gen.  25:2;  1  Chron.  1:32). 

2.  The  father  of  Judah^s  Canaanitish  wife 
(1  Chron.  2:3).     See  Shua,  1. 

3.  (Heb.  t^niti,  8lioo-khato\  a  pit\  a  brother 
(some  manuscripts  have  so7i)  of  Ciielub,  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  4:11). 

SHU'AL  (Heb.  brid,  shoo-awV,  jackal). 

1.  Tlie  third  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of 
Zophah  (1  Chron.  7:36). 

2.  The  "  land  of  Shual "  (1  Sam.  18:1 7)  is  named 
as  invaded  by  one  of  the  marauding  corapHnies  of 
Philistines ;  probably  five  or  six  miles  N.  E.  from 
Beth-el  in  Benjamin.  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

SHU'BAEL  (Heb.  ^??5'»'»3,  »hoQ-haw^e^,  two 
Levites  (1  Chron.  24:20 ;  25:20) ;  called  elsewhere 
Shxbitkl  (q.  ▼.). 

SHU'HAM  (Heb.  DH'^ti,  slioo-khamn\  humil- 
ity), the  son  of  Dan  (Num.  26:42);  elsewhere 
(Gen.  46:28),  called  Hushim  (q.  v.). 

SHU'HAMITE  (Heb.  '''^HTd,  shoo-khaw- 
mee').  The  descendants  of  Shuham  numbered 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  when  Israel 
entered  Canaan  (Num.  26:42,  48). 

SHU'HITE  (Heb.  ■»ni«,  Bhoo^khefT),  a  term 
only  used  as  an  epithet  of  Bildad  in  Job  2:11; 
18:1 ;  25:1 ;  42:9.  It  is  quite  probably  a  patro- 
nymic from  Shuah,  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  25:2;  1  Chron.  1:32).  Of  course  the  Shuah 
(HIO)  of  Gen.  88:2,  12,  and  (pmO)  of  1  Chron. 
4:11,  as  also  the  Shua  (?1^)  of  1  Chron.  2:8 
(parallel  to  Gen.  88:2, 12)  and  QX^'T^  of  1  Chron. 
7:82,  are  different  persons  from  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. The  twelfth  edition  of  Gesenius  com. 
pares  the  cuneiform  Suhu  or  Shuhu,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates  southerly  from  Carchemish,  not 
far  from  the  modern  Beredjik,  near  Aintab. 
Smith  {Bib.  Diet.)  locates  the  Shuhites  near  Hit, 
on  the  Euphrates,  nearly  west  of  Bagdad.  In 
either  case  the  Shuhites  would  be  in  the  extreme 
north,  toward  the  Euphrates.  Either  identifica- 
tion would  favor  a  northeast  or  Aramaic  location 
for  the  land  of  Uz  rather  than  a  southern,  i.  e.,  an 
Edomite  or  Arabian  one. — W.  H. 

SHU'L AMITE  (Heb.  n->72blti,  slioo-lam. 
meeih%  peacefut)^  the  title  applied  (Cant.  6:18)  to 
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the  bride,  **  Return,  return,  0  Shulamite  1 "     It 
appears  to  be  the  feminine  of  Solomon. 

SHTJIIATHITE  (Heb.  ^■?':•^,  tlioo^maw- 
Ihuf)^  one  of  the  four  families  which  sprang  from 
Kirjathgearim  (1  Chron.  2:63).  Perhaps  the  best 
rendering  of  vers.  62,  63,  is,  "Shobal  .  .  .  had 
sons ;  Haroeh,  Hazi-Hammenuhoth,  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  Kirjath-jearim,  namely,"  etc. 

SHU^AMMITE  (Heb.  n"''52:'ld,  sfioo-nam- 
fMeih%  a  native  of  Shcnem  (q.  v.),  as  is  evident 
from  2  Kings  4:8,  12,  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
hostess  of  Elisha.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  beau- 
tiful Abishag,  the  nurse  of  David  in  his  old  age 
(1  Kings  1:3;  2:17,21,  22). 
.  SHU^NEM  (Heb.  ^ry^  shoo-name',  two  resting 
plaee9\  a  place  belonging  to  Issachar.  Here  the 
Philistines  encamped  before  Saul's  last  battle 
(Josh.  19:18;  1  Sam.  28:4).  It  was  the  home  of 
Abishag  (1  Kings  1:3),  also  the  residence  of  the 
woman  whose  son  Elisha  restored  to  life  (2  Kings 
4:8-37).  Identified  with  Solam  at  the  southwest 
foot  of  Little  Hermon,  three  miles  N.  of  Jezreel, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country. 

SHUin  (Heb.  ""r^'Ci,  slioo-nee",  qttiei).  son  of 
Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Shunites 
(Gen.  46:16;  Num.  26:16),  B.  C.  after  2000. 

SHU^NITE  (Heb.  '^JTd,  fhoo-nee^,  the  patro- 
nymic  given  to  a  descendant  of  Shcni  (q.  v.),  the 
son  of  Gad  (Num.  26:16). 

SHUTHAM  (Heb.  tElcd,  she/-oo./aumi', 
%erperUlike\  g^ven  in  Num.  26:39  as  a  "son"  of 
Benjamin  and  head  of  the  family  of  Shuphamites. 
He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
8:5)  called  Shephuphan  (q.  v.).  He  was^,  if  the 
same  person,  a  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin, 
and  was  reckoned  among  Benjamin*s  sons  because, 
like  them,  he  founded  an  independent  family  (K. 
and  D.,  Com,^  in  loc.). 

SHUTHAMITE  (Heb.  ''7:?vd,  nJioo-faw- 
m««0»  t^®  designation  of  a  descendant  of  "  Shu- 
pham"  (Num.  26:39),  or  Shephuphan  (1  Chron. 
8:6). 

SHUPTIM  (Heb.  C?''?,  or  Q*'S'«5,  shoop-peem^ 
ferpmtt), 

1.  In  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  "Shuppim 
and  Huppim,  the  children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned 
(1  Chron.  7:12 ;  comp.  5:16).  Ir  is  the  same  as  Iri, 
the  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so  that 
Shuppira  was  the  great-grandson  of  Benjamin. 
To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  Benjamin 
had  a  great-grandson  at  the  time  he  went  down 
into  Egypt,  Lord  Hcrvey  conjectures  that  Shup- 
pim  or  Shephuphan  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose 
family  was  reckoned  with  that  of  Ir  or  Iri.  This 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  date  is  that  of  Jacob's  death. 

2.  A  Levite  who,  together  with  Hosah,  had 
charge  of  the  temple  gate  Shallecheth  (1  Chron. 
26:16),  B.  C.  about  960.  Kell  (Ow.,  in  loc.) 
thinks  that  tiie  word  has  come  into  the  text  by  a 
repetition  of  the  two  last  syllables  of  the  preced- 
ing word. 

SHTJR  (Heb.  *nid,  nhoor^  a  waif)  is  referred  to 
aa  "before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria" 
(Gen.  26:18);  and  as  "even  unto  the  laud  of 


Egypt '^  (1  Sam.  27:8);  and  as  "over  against 
Egypt'*  (16:7).  From  its  meaning  "a  wall,** 
as  well  as  from  various  references  to  it  in 
the  text,  it  would  seem  that  Shur  was  a  barrier 
of  some  kind  across  the  great  northeastern  high- 
ways out  of  Eg>'pt,  near  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  Egypt. 

"A  favorite  identification  of  Shur  has  been  in 
a  range  of  mountains  a  little  to  the  eastward 
from  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  wall  and  bearing  the  name  Jebel  er-Raliah, 
being  in  fact  the  northwestern  end,  or  exten- 
sion, of  Jebel  et-Teeh  ....  But  a  prime  objec- 
tion to  this  identification  is  that  Jebel  er-Rdhah 
does  not  stand  *  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward 
Assyria*.  .  .  .  Inasmucii  as  there  was  a  great  de- 
fensive wall  built  across  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Egypt,  *a8  thou  goest  toward  Assyria* — a  wall 
that  was  hardly  less  prominent  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Eg>'pt  than  has  been  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  in  the  history  of  the  '  Middle  Kingdom  * — 
it  would  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  stippose  that  the  biblical  mentions  of  the  wall 
*  that  is  before  Egypt  *  had  reference  to  the  wall 
that  was  before  Egypt.  The  earliest  mention  of 
this  wall  is  in  an  ancient  papyrus  of  the  12th 
dynasty  (of  the  old  Egyptian  empire,  prior  to  the 
days  of  the  Hyksos  invasion),  whieh  was  obtained 
by  Lepsius  for  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 

"  With  the  Great  Wall  standing  there  across  the 
entrance  of  Lower  Egypt  as  a  barrier  and  a  land- 
mark between  the  delta  and  the  desert,  it  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  region  on 
either  side  of  the  wall  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  wall :  on  the  western  side  was  the  Land  of- 
Mazor,  the  Laud  Walled  in ;  on  the  eastern  side 
was  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,  the  Wilderness  Walled 
out.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  desert  coun- 
try eastward  of  Lower  Ejtypt  is  known  in  the  Bible 
as  the  Wilderness  of  Shur**  (Tiiimbull,  Kadeth- 
Barnea^  p.  44,  sq.). 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Ha- 
gar*s  flight  from  Sarah  (Gen.  16:7).  Abraham 
afterward  "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur, 
and  sojourned  in  Gerar'*  (20:1).  The  first  clear 
indication  of  its  position  occura  in  the  account  of 
IshmaeFs  posterity.  '*  And  they  dwelt  from  Havi- 
lah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  go- 
est toward  As.syria*^  (25:18;  comp.  1  Sam.  16:7; 
27:8).  The  wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by  the 
Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  15:22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Etham  (Num.  33:8). 

SHU'SHAN  (Heb.  IClti,  shoo-%han\  lily ; 
LXX.  lova&Vy  ttoo^an')^  the  capiul  of  Susiana,  or 
the  country  called  Elam  in  Scripture,  and  which 
lies  between  Zagros  and  the  lower  Tigris  (Dan.  8:2). 
It  took  its  name  from  the  great  abundance  of  lilies 
which  grew  in  its  neighboriiood.  The  founding  of 
Shushan  and  of  the  old  tower  therein  reaches  back 
to  prehistoric  times.  According  to  Strabo  (xv,  2, 
30),  it  must  have  been  built  by  Tithonos,  the  father 
of  Memnon ;  an<l  Herodotus  gives  to  the  town  the 
epithet,  'M.efiv6via  'Lovaa  (vii,  151 ;  v,  64,  63).  If 
this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  in  Susa  there 
was  a  tomb  of  Memnon,  yet  it  would  sufficiently 
prove  the  ancient  existence  of  the  city  or  its  citadeL 
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The  city  had,  according  to  Strabo  (xv,  8,  2),  a 
circuit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (twelve 
English  miles),  and,  according  to  others,  two  hun- 
dred stadia.  Its  palace  was  called  Menonsion  and 
was  strongly  fortified.  Here  was  the  "golden 
Beat ;  **  here  also  were  "  the  apartments  of  Darius, 
which  were  adorned  with  gold  "  (ifischylos,  iV»., 
8,  4,  169,  160),  "the  widely  famed  palace"  (Diod. 
Sic,  xvii,  65).  In  82ft  B.  C,  when  visited  by 
Alexander,  it  possessed  great  wealth,  and  from  Its 
plunder  he  gave  largesses  to  his  soldiers  and  pres- 
ents  of  great  value  to  his  generals  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  Barsine  and  Parysatis.  After 
the  fall  of  Persia  Shushan  was  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  as  also  under  the  Sassanid 
kings.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans under  Ealif  Omar,  A.  D.  640. 

"  The  ruins  of  Shushan  are  now  only  a  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  by  lions  and  hyenas,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Shapur,  between  it  and  the  Dizful, 
where  three  great  mountains  of  ruins,  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  raise  themselves,  show, 
ing  the  compass  of  the  city,  while  ea.stward  smaller 
heaps  of  ruins  point  out  the  remains  of  the  city, 
which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Sckusch^* 
(Keil,  Com,,  on  Dan,  p.  288). 

Shushan  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  winter 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Dan.  8:2 ;  Neh.  1:1; 
Esth.  1:2,  5).  The  prophet  Daniel  seems  to  place 
himself  in  Shushan  only  in  vision. 

SHn'SHAN-Ea)UTH  (Psa.  60,  t|Ue},  a  mu- 
Bical  term  (q.  ▼.). 

SHUTHALHITE  (Heb.  V^^'^t  8hoo4hal 
khee'),  a  designation  of  a  descendant  of  Shuthklah 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  26:85). 

SHUTHELAH  (Heb.  tlbpnti,  shoo4heh'- 
lakh,  noise  of  breaking). 

1.  First  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  26:35,  86),  B.  C.  perhaps  about  2000.  His 
descendants  to  a  second  Shuthelah  are  given  in 
1  Chron.  7:20,  21. 

2.  The  sixth  in  descent  from  the  preceding,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Zabad  and  father  of  Ezer  and  Elead 
(1  Chron.  7:21),  B.  C.  probably  after  1170. 

SHUTTLE  (Heb.  a-nfij^  M'.r<y,  a  weavitiff).  Is 
used  in  Job  7:6  as  a  figure  of  the  swiftness  of  life. 
His  days  pass  as  swiftly  by  as  the  little  shuttle 
moves  backward  and  forward  in  the  warp. 

SI'A  (Heb.  ^^9,  see-av>%  eoiigr^ation),  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  Nethinims,  whose  "  children  '*  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  7:47),  B.  C.  before 
686.     In  Ezra  2:44  the  name  is  given  as  Siaha. 

SrAHA  (Heb.  J^v?*"?,  see-ahrhav}\  congrega- 
Hon),  a  chief  Nethinim  (Ezra  2:44).  In  Neh.  7:47 
he  is  called  Sia  (q.  v.). 

SIB'BECAI  or  SIB'BECHAI  (Heb.  ""SaO, 
i^-bek-ah'ee,  thicketlike)/^  the  Hushathite,"  prob- 
ably so  called  from  his  birthplace  (1  Chron.  11:29). 
He  belonged  to  the  prominent  family  of  Judah, 
the  Zarhites,  and  was  captain  of  the  twenty-four 
thousand  men  of  David*s  army  serving  in  the 
eighth  month.  Sibbecai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  Da- 
vid's army,  was  his  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippia. 
the  Philistine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or 


Gob  (2  Sam.  21:18;  1  Chron.  20:4),  B.  C.  about 
970. 

SIB^OLETH,  another  form  (Judg.  12:6)  of 
Shibboleth  (q.  v.). 

SIB^MAH  (Heb.  ^^?P,  sOhmaw',  coolness^ 
fragrance),  a  town  east  of  Jordan,  which  was 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  18:19;  A.  V.  "Shibmah,"  Num. 
82:88).  It  was  probably  the  same  with  Shebam 
(v.  8) ;  and  belonged  originally  to  that  portion  of 
Moab  which  was  captured  by  the  Amorites  under 
Sihon  (21:26).  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah (16:8,  9) 
and  Jeremiah  (48:82),  both  making  reference  to 
its  vintage.  The  wine  of  Sibmah  was  so  good 
that  it  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  monarchs, 
and  so  strong  that  it  smote  down,  L  e.,  inevitably 
intoxicated,  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
good  wine.    Not  positively  identified. 

SIBBA1M  (Heb.  &:???,  nb-rah'.yim,  doubU 
hope),  a  landmark  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  between  Berothah  and  Hazar-hatticon 
(Ezek.  47:16),  perhaps  identical  with  Ziphron 
(Num.  84:9). 

SrCHEM,  another  form  (Gen.  12:6),  of  Shs- 
OHBM  (q.  ▼.). 

SICE,  SICKNESS.    See  Disiasks,  Treat. 

MEMTOF. 

SICKLE,  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  worda 
and  one  Greek  word : 

L  Kher-mesh^  (Ueh,  ^9'70»  *  reaping  hook^ 
Deut.l6:9;  28:25). 

2.  Mag-gavoV  (Heb.  ^|^)»  with  the  same  mean* 
ine  (Jer.  60:16;  Joel  8:4,  18). 

3.  Drep^-anron  (Gr.  ipkizavov\  the  instrument 
generally  used  for  cutting  grain.  See  Agricul- 
ture, 4.  The  Israelites  might  pluck  and  eat  the 
standing  grain  of  a  neighbor,  but  were  forbidden 
to  "move  a  sickle,"  I  e.,  reap  it  (Deut.  28:25). 

Fi^rnrative.  "  To  thrust  in  the  sickle  *'  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  gathering  a  harvest  (Mark 
4:29;  Rev.  14:14-19). 

SIDa)IM,  VALE  OP  (Heb.  tl-^fen  pn?, 
ag^-mek  has-sid-deem^,  the  vaUeg  of  the  Jields;  per- 
haps  so  called  from  the  high  cultivation  in  which 
it  was  kept  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
the  other  cities),  the  scene  of  the  battle  between 
Ghedorlaomer,  and  his  allies,  and  the  five  confed- 
erate  kings  (Gen.  14:8).  If  we  understand  the 
expression  in  the  last  of  the  verse,  **  which  is  the 
salt  sea,"  to  designate  a  part  of  what  was  after, 
ward  known  as  the  Salt,  or  Dead  Sea,  then  the 
valley  of  Siddim  may  be  identified  with  the  in- 
closed plain  lying  between  the  south  of  the  sea 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  terminate  the 
Gh^r  and  commence  the  Arabah.  Some  writers, 
however,  strongly  contend  for  its  location  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  full  of  "slime 
[bitumen J  pits  "  (v.  10),  and  here  the  Egyptians 
got  the  bitumen  with  which  they  embalmed  their 
dead;  and  even  to  this  day  "pits"  exist. 

SI1)0N(Heb.lTr^,  tsee-don^,  fishery),  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
this  form,  as  well  as  Zn>ON  (q.  t.\  as  the  name  of 
the  oldest  capital  of  the  PhoeidciaiiB ;  in  Gen.  10:10 
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\i  must  be  understood  as  the  name  of  a  person. 
He  appears  as  the  firstborn  of  Canaan. 

SIDO'NIANS.    See  Zioonians. 

SIEGR    See  Warfare;  Glossary. 

SIEVE  (Heb.  ST^??,  keb-aw-raw',  netted,  Amos 
9:9 ;  STBJ,  tiaw-/aw%  Isa.  30:28).  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians often  made  sieves  of  string,  and  those  for 
coarser  work  were  constructed  of  small  rushes  or 
reeds. 

Fii^iratiTe.  "  The  sieve  of  vanity  "  (literally 
nothingness,  Isa.  30:28)  is  a  sieve  in  which  every- 
thing that  does  not  remain  in  it  as  good  grain  is 
given  up  to  annihilation.  To  sift  a  nation  (Amos 
9:9)  or  person  (Luke  22:31)  means  to  prove,  test 
them.  • 

SIGHT.    See  Glossary. 

SION,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words,  which  usually  denote  a  miraculous, 
or,  at  least,  divine  or  extraordinary  token  of  some 
(generally)  future  event  Thus  the  rainbow  was 
given  to  Noah  as  a  sign  of  his  covenant  (Gen.  9:12, 
13),  and  for  the  same  purpose  circumcision  was 
appointed  to  Abraham  (17:11 ;  comp.  Exod.  3:12  ; 
Judg.  6:1 7).  Signs  and  wonders  sbraetimes  denote 
those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of  power  and  au- 
thority furnished  by  miracles  and  other  tokens  of 
the  divine  presence  (Matt.  12:38;  John  4:48 ;  Acts 
2:22).  The  word  is  used  for  a  miraculous  appear- 
ance, which  would  attest  the  divine  authority  of  a 
prophet  or  teacher  (see  Matt.  16:1 ;  24:30). 

SIGNET.    See  Seal. 

SIOION  (Heb.  pn-O,  aee-khone^t  iempestwus, 
or  frequently  in^9),  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  who 
refused  to  the  Israelites  permission  to  pass  through 
his  territory  when  nearing  the  promised  land. 
Shortly  before  the  time  of  IsraeFs  arrival  he  had 
dispossessed  the  Moabites  of  a  splendid  territory, 
driving  them  south  of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the 
Amon  (Num.  21:26-29).  When  the  Isrnelite  host 
appears  he  does  not  hesitate  or  temporize  like 
Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  his  people  together  and 
attacks  them  (v.  21).  But  the  battle  was  his  last. 
He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed, and  their  district 
from  Amon  to  Jabbok  became  at  once  the  pos- 
session of  the  conqueror,  B.  C.  IIYI.  The  king- 
dom of  Sihon  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  18:21, 27,  and 
his  dukes,  L  e.,  vassals. 

SIOIOB,  or,  correctly,  SEIZOR  (Heb.  ^'ntS, 
ahee-khore^,  blacky  dark,  turbid\,  one  of  the  names 
given  to  the  Nile  in  Scripture  (Isa.  23:8 ;  Jer.  2:18). 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  identity  of  Sihor  (Josh. 
13:3)  and  Shihor(l  Chron.  13:6)  with  the  first  two. 
Eeil  (Com.)  thinks  them  to  be  the  brook  of  Egypt, 
the  modem  Wddtf  el  Arish, 

SrhAS  (Gr.  ItXac,  Bee^-Ias\  contracted  form  of 
SILVA'NXJS(Gr.  2t2jovav6Cy8ii-oo-an'08',wooded), 
a  prominent  member  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  15:22).  Of  his  immediate  family  no  ac- 
count is  given,  but  bis  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  tt/va,  **  wood,**  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic 
Jew,  and  be  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen 
(16:37).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  8ylvanu9y 
mentioned  in  Paul's  epistles. 

1.  Mission  to  Antioch.  Upon  the  return  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jemsalem  from  their  mis- 


sionary tour,  a  discussion  arose  respecting  circum^ 
cision,  and  the  council  decided  adversely  to  the 
extreme  Judaizing  party.  Silas  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
return  to  Antioch  with  tho  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  (Acts  16:22,  82),  A.  D.  about  60. 
After  accomplishing  this  mission  he  remained  in 
Antioch,  although  granted  permission  to  return 
(vers.  88,  34).  The  qualification  of  Silas  for  speak- 
ing to  a  congr^atlon  is  stated  (v.  82). 

2.  Paul's  Companion.  Upon  the  separation 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  Silas  was  selected  by  Paul 
as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  16:40).  "  The  choice  of  Silas  was,  of 
course,  due  to  his  special  fitness  for  the  work, 
which  had  been  recognized  during  his  ministration 
in  Antioch.  Doubtless  he  had  shown  tact  and 
sympathy  in  managing  the  questions  arising  from 
the  relations  of  the  Gentile  Christians  to  the  Jews" 
(Ramsay,  St,  Pavl,  p.  176).  His  double  character, 
Hebrew  and  Roman,  was  also  a  qualification  for  a 
coadjutor  of  Paul.  In  further  notices  of  him  we 
learn  that  he  was  scourged  and  imprisoned  with 
Paul  at  Philippl  At  Berea  he  was  left  behind 
with  Timothy,  while  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens 
(Acts  17:14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his 
movements  until  he  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth 
(18:5).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times 
noticed  (2  Cor.  1:19;  1  Thess.  1:1 ;  2  Thess.  1:1). 
He  probably  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Paul, 
where  he  remained,  ceasing  any  longer  to  be  his 
companion.  Whether  he  was  the  Sylvanus  who 
conveyed  Peter^s  first  epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet 
5:12)  is  uncertain;  the  probabilities  are  in  favor 
of  the  identity.  A  tradition  of  very  slight  author- 
ity represents  Silas  to  have  become  bishop  of 
Corinth. 

SILENCE.  1.  Dem-aw-mav/  (Heb.  ^^"^ 
siiUness)  is  used  poetically  hy  hendiadys  (Job 
4:16,  5?72tiN  bip;  n72ri'T),  /  hccr  stillnest  and  a 
voice,  i.  e.,  a  still  voice,  a  light  whisper.  The  verb 
is  used  (19:21),  **and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel,** 
to  indicate  respectful  attention. 

2.  Khaw-roih'  (Heb.  ^"D^X  ^  ^^  d^mtb,  which 
often  depends  upon  deafness,  and  is  joined  with 
it.  Spoken  of  God  as  not  listening  to  and  answer- 
ing the  prayers  of  men  (Psa.  28:1;  85:22;  60:8, 
21) ;  of  men  as  listening  to  God  without  intermpt- 
ing  him  (Isa.  41:1). 

3.  Seegah^-o  (Gr.  mydu)  is  used  in  our  sense  of 
not  speaking:  of  one  wishing  to  speak  in  a  tongue 
("  unknown  **),  in  which  case  he  is  not  to  speak 
unless  an  interpreter  is  present  (1  Cor.  14:28) ;  of 
women  in  the  churches  (v.  84),  "an  appendix  to 
the  regulative  section  regarding  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  vers.  26,  83 "  (Meyer,  Alford,  Westcott). 
Others  think  that  Paul  makes  an  appeal  in  sup- 
port of  bis  instruction  to  the  authority  or  expe- 
rience of  the  Church. 

SILK  1.  Shaysh  (Heb.  ^^*),  or  aheih^ 
(Heb.  "^ttSti),  from  the  Egyptian,  and  meaning 
whifenen.  It  was  the  name  of  a  costly  cotton,  but 
used  also  of  linen  cloth  (Exod.  89:28;  Isa.  43:17). 
In  Prov.  81:22  it  is  rendered  silk,  although  it  was 
probably  by»iu». 
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2.  Meh'shee  (Heb.  "^g,  drawn),  fine  thread, 
Btuff  composed  of  fine  threads ;  according  to  Jer- 
ome, '*  a  garment  so  fine  as  to  seem  equal  to  the 
finest  hair."  It  occurs  in  A.  V.  Ezek.  16:10,  18. 
as  *'  silk,"  and  was  so  understood  bj  the  rabbins. 
The  term  dem-eh'shek  (Heb.  P991)  occurs  in 
Amos  3:12  (A.  V.  **  Damascus "),  and  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  word  to  our  "damask."  It  appears,  however, 
that  **  damask  "  is  a  corruption  of  dimakso,  a  term 
applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material  alone. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  reference  to  silk 
as  extremely  dubious. 

3.  Say-ree-kos'  (Gr.  arjpiKS^^  from  2^p,  an  Indian 
tribe  from  whom  silk  was  procured).    'The  only 


symbol  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  enthroned  upon 
Zion,  which  had  the  promise  of  God,  who  was 
enthroned  upon  Moriah,  in  contrast  with  the  im- 
penal  or  world  kingdom,  which  is  compared  to  the 
overflowing  waters  of  the  Euphrates  "  (Delitzsch, 
Com,,  in  loc.).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  "  waters  "  are  the  same  as  No.  3. 

2..  "The  Pool  of  Siloah"  (Heb.  riDtia 
^^^•?,  ber-ay-kaui'y  reservoir,  and  h(uh-theh'» 
lakh),  "by  the  king's  garden"  (Neh.  8:16),  was 
near  the  gate  of  the  fountain,  and  was  doubtless 
the  same  as  No.  8. 

3.  "The  Pool  of  Siloam"  (Gr.  i}  KoTiVfipij- 

Spa  Tov  ItTjo&ii,  kay  kol-oom-bay'-thrah,  a  diving 
place,  and  sil-o-am'^  "  which  is  by  interpretation, 


Pool  of  Siloam. 


undoubted  notice  of  silk  in  the  Bible  occurs  in 
Rev.  18:12,  where  it  is  mentioned  among  the  treas- 
ures of  the  typical  Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  texture  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  that  their 
commercial  relations  were  extended  by  Solomon. 
The  value  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied 
in  Rev.  18:12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  well  as 
by  classical  writers. 

SIL'LA  (Heb.  »)?,  sillaw^  twig  or  haskeC)  is 
named  in  2  Kings  12:20,  "the  house  of  Millo, 
which  goeth  down  to  Silla."  Silla  is  regarded  by 
many  as  an  abbreviation  of  •^f^'p  {mes-il-law^, 
"  which  goes  down  by  the  road,"  and  Thenius  sup- 
poses that  the  reference  is  to  the  road  which  ran 
diagonally  from  the  Joppa  gate  to  the  Haram- 
area,  corresponding  to  the  present  David's  road. 
Some  think  it  a  place  in  the  valley  below. 

SILLY.    See  Glossary. 

SILO'AH,  SILO'AM,  or  SHILO'Afi. 

1.  "The  Waters  of  Shiloah"  (Heb.  'V. 
tjbl^n,  may  hathkhe-U/-akh)  is  used  (Isa.  8:6)  '^as  a 


Sent,"  John  9:7)  is  found  three  times  In  Scrip- 
ture—Neh.  8:15;  Isa.  8:6;  John  9:7.  If  we 
compare  Neh.  8:16  with  12:87,  we  shall  find  that 
the  pool  of  Shiloah,  the  stairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David  (southern  portion  of  the  temple 
mount),  and  the  king^s  garden  were  in  close 
proximity.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Siloam, 
placing  it  at  the  termination  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Cheesemongers  or  the  Tyropoeon  (  Wars,  v,  4,  1)— 
but  outside  the  city  wall  {Wars,  v,  9,  4)— where 
the  old  wall  bent  eastward  ( Wars,  v,  6,  1),  and 
facing  the  hill  upon  which  was  the  rock  Periste- 
reon,  to  the  east  {Wars,  v,  12,  2).  From  these 
descriptions  it  is  quite  evident  that  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  same  place  as  the  present  Birket 
Silwdn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kidron. 

Further,  the  evangelist's  account  (John  9:7)  of 
the  blind  man  sent  by  Jesus  to  wash  at  the  pool 
of  Siloam  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  near  the 
temple.  It  was  from  Siloam  that  water  was 
brought  in  a  golden  vessel  to  the  temple  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  p.  864,  col.  2) ;  to 
which  our  Lord  probably  pointed  when  he  stood 
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in  the  temple  and  cried,  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  me,  and  drink." 

**  The  pool  of  Siloam  is  fed  bj  a  conduit  which 
is  cut  for  a  distance  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
eight  feet  through  the  solid  rock,  and  which  takes 
its  start  from  the  so-called  Virgin's  Spring  (see 
£n-rogel).  The  object  with  which  it  was  cut  is 
unmistakable.  The  Virgin^s  Spring  is  the  only 
spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  immediate  ueighbor<> 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  time  of  siege  it  was  im- 
portant that  while  the  enemy  should  be  deprived 
of  access  to  it,  its  waters  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  those  who  were  within  the  city.  But  the 
spring  rose  outside  the  walls,  on  the  sloping  cliff 
which  overlooks  the  valley  of  Kidron.  Accord- 
ingly a  long  passage  was  excavated  in  the  rock, 
by  means  of  which  the  overflow  of  the  spring  was 
brought  into  Jerusalem,  the  spring  itself  being 
covered  with  masonry,  so  that  it  could  be  *  sealed  * 
in  cose  of  war.  That  it  was  so  sealed  we  know 
from  2  Chron.  82:8,  4 "  (Sayce,  HigK  Cril.,  pp. 
876-7).    The  following  account  of  the  channel 


afterward  to  verify  the  oopies  by  examining  each 
letter  with  the  candle  so  placed  as  to  throw  the 
light  from  right,  left,  top,  bottom.  We  were  re- 
warded by  sending  home  the  first  accurate  copy 
published  in  Europe,  and  were  able  to  settle  many 
disputed  points  raised  by  the  imperfect  copy  of 
the  text  before  it  was  cleaned." 

The  inscription  records  only  the  making  of  the 
tunnel ;  that  it  began  at  both  ends ;  that  the  work- 
men  heard  the  sound  of  the  picks  of  the  other 
party,  and  thus  guided  they  advanced,  and  when 
they  broke  through  were  only  a  few  feet  apart. 
The  character  of  the  letters  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  scribes  of  Judah  had  been  accustomed  for  a 
long  time  to  write  upon  pap3mis  or  parchment 

The  pool  itself  is  an  oblong  tank,  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  and  partly  built  with  masonry, 
about  fifty-three  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
nineteen  feet  deep.  The  water  has  a  peculiar 
taste — somewhat  brackish — but  not  disagreeable, 
though  becoming  more  so  with  the  advance  of  the 
hot  season.    It  is  the  "bathing  place"  of  Rabbi  Is. 


vx}l^   •A^l^'l4V>t-A'A^^    •^-^t^^i 


Inscription  on  Slloam  Channel. 


and  its  inscription  is  from  Major  G.  R.  C«nder 
{Palesltne,  p.  27,  sq.).  **  The  course  of  the  chan- 
nel is  serpentine,  and  the  faither  end  near  the 
pool  of  Siloam  enlarges  into  a  passage  of  consid- 
erable height.  Down  this  channel  the  waters  of 
the  spring  rush  to  the  pool  whenever  the  sudden 
flow  takes  place.  In  autumn  there  is  an  interval 
of  several  days ;  in  winter  the  sudden  flow  takes 
place  sometimes  twice  a  day.  A  natural  siphon 
from  an  underground  basin  accounts  for  this  flow, 
as  also  for  that  of  the  *  Sabbatic  river*  in  North 
Syria,  When  it  occurs  the  narrow  parts  of  the 
passage  are  filled  to  the  roof  ^ith  water. 

*'  This  passage  was  explored  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  others ; 
but  the  inscription  on  the  rock  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  was  not  seen,  being  then  under  water. 
When  it  was  found  in  1 880  by  a  boy  who  entered 
from  the  Siloam  end  of  the  passage,  it  was  almost 
obliterated  by  the  deposit  of  lime  crystals  on  the 
letters.  Professor  Sayce,  then  in  Palestine,  made 
a  copy,  and  was  able  to  find  out  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  letters.  In  1881  Dr.  Guthe  cleaned  the 
text  with  a  weak  acid  solution,  and  I  was  then  able, 
with  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Mantell,  R.E.,  to  take 
a  proper  *  squeeze.'  It  was  a  work  of  labor  and 
requiring  patience,  for  on  two  occasions  we  sat  for 
three  or  four  hours  cramped  up  in  the  water  in 
order  to  obtain  a  perfect  copy  of  every  letter,  and 


mael,  where  the  high  priest  used  to  plunge  him- 
self,  and  which  the  modem  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
visit  as  one  of  their  holy  places,  especially  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  and  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment 

"  SILO'AM,  TOWEE  IN  "  (Gr.  6  wipyoc  h 
Tt^  ^lXimii).  Reference  is  made  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  13:4)  to  this  tower  as  having  recently  fallen 
upon  and  killed  eighteen  persons.  The  circum- 
stance itself,  and  the  locality  in  which  it  took 
place,  were  doubtless  quite  familiar  to  his  hearers 
and  did  not  need  to  be  more  particularly  men- 
tioned. But  we  are  without  the  means  that  might 
enable  us  more  exactly  to  define  either.  Some 
think  it  to  be  the  village  now  called  Silwdn  or 
ICe/r  Silwdn^  east  of  the  valley  of  Kidron,  and  to 
the  northeast  of  the  pool.  It  stands  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Edersheim  (Life 
of  Jesits,  p.  222)  locates  the  tower  at  the  Siloam 
Pool,  which  "  had  fallen  on  eighteen  persons  and 
killed  them,"  perhaps  in  connection  with  that  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem  by  Pilate, 
which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the 
vidlent  opposition  which  the  Roman  so  terribly 
avenged. 

SILVAiniS  (Gr.  2/Xoi«w5f,  8%l-ooafu<»%  of 
the  grove),  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  his 
journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (2  Cor. 
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1:19;  1  Thess.  1:1;  2  Thess.  1:1;  1  Pet  6:12^ 
given  in  the  Book  of  Acts  as  Silas  (q.  v.). 

SILVEB.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

SILVEBLING  (Isa.  7:23),  a  silver  coin.    See 

MSTROLOGT,  Iv. 

SILVERSMITH  (Acts  19:24).  See  Eandi- 
CRAfTS;  Metals. 

SIMEON  (Heb.  "PS^'*?,  ahim-On^f  hearing). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  29: 
88X  B.  G.  probably  before  2000.  In  connection 
with  Levi  Simeon  undertook  to  avenge  the  seduc- 
tion of  their  sister  Dinah  (q.  v.),  but  performed 
such  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  injustice  upon 
the  Shechemites  that  Jacob  was  fearful  of  the  sur- 
rounding  people.  In  obedience,  therefore,  to  his 
father's  command,  he  removed  southward  to 
Beth-el  (ch.  34;  86:1).  He  was  selected  as  hos- 
tage for  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (42:24,  86), 
but  was  subsequently  released  (43:23).  Judging 
from  Jacob's  dying  words  (49:5-7)  and  from  Jew- 
ish  traditions,  he  was  artful,  fierce,  and  cruel. 

The  Tribe  or  Simeon.  At  the  migration  into 
Egypt  Simeon  had  six  sons.  At  the  exodus  the 
tribe  numbered  fifty-nine  thousand  three  hundred 
warriors  (Num.  1:23),  ranking  third.  When  the 
second  census  was  taken  the  numbers  had  decreased 
to  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred,  and  ranked 
lowest  of  the  tribes  (26:14).  The  assignment  of 
Simeon  in  the  promised  land  waa  **  within  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah "  (Josh.  19: 
1-9;  1  Ghron.  4:28-88).  This  territory,  which 
contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with  their 
villages  spread  around  the  venerable  well  of  Beer- 
shebia,  was  possessed  by  the  help  of  Judah  (Judg. 
1:3,  17). 

2.  An  Israelite  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
(Ezra  10:81).    See  Shimeon. 

3.  A  just  and  devout  Israelite,  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  who,  having  received  divine 
intimation  that  his  death  would  not  take  place  till 
he  had  seen  the  Messiah,  entered  the  temple,  and 
there  recognizing  the  Holy  Child,  took  him  in  his 
arms  and  gave  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Jesus  (Luke  2:25-86),  B.  G.  4.  All  attempts  to 
identify  him  with  other  Simeons  have  failed. 

4.  The  son  of  Judah  and  father  of  Levi  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  8:30).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  with  Maaseiah,  the  son  of  Adaiah 
(2  Ghron.  23:1). 

5.  The  proper  name  of  Niger,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers and  prophets  in  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts 
18:1),  in  which  passage  only  he  is  mentioned. 
This  name  shows  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth, 
taking  that  of  Niger  as  more  convenient  in  his 
intercourse  with  foreigners. 

6.  A  form  (Acts  15:14)  of  the  name  of  Simon 
Peter. 

SIM'EONITE  (Heb.  \3iyp?n,  haakshim-d- 
nee^  a  patronymic  designation  of  a  descendant  of 
Simeon,  1  (see  Num.  25:14 ;  26:14 ;  1  Ghron.  27:16). 

SIMILITnDK  1.  Tem-ocnaw' {Eeb,  !l31'2n, 
or  ^^J^P',  an  appearance^  shape^  likenesa),  Jehovah, 
upon  the  sedition  of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  made  this 
distinction  between  a  prophet,  as  usually  known, 
and  Moses :  "If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I 


the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
vision,  ...  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is 
faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  will  I  speak 
mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold"  (Num.  12:6-8;  comp.  Deut  4:12, 16,  16). 
**  The /orm  [A.  V.  *  similitude  *]  of  Jehovah  "  was 
not  the  essential  nature  of  God,  his  unveiled  glory 
— for  this  no  mortal  man  can  see  (Exod.  88:18, 
sq.) — but  a  form  which  manifested  the  invisible 
God  in  a  clearly  discernible  mode,  differing  from 
the  vision  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  man  (Ezek. 
1:26;  Dan.  7:9,  18),  or  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
**God  talked  with  Moses  without  figure,  in  the 
clear  distinctness  of  a  spiritual  communication, 
whereas  to  the  prophets  he  only  revealed  himself 
through  the  medium  of  ecstasy  or  dream  "  (K.  and 
D.,  Com.  on  Num.  12:6-8). 

2.  Dem-ooth'  (Heb.  rilTa'l,  model),  a  pattern 
(A  y.  2  Kings  16:10)  of  an  altar ;  an  image;  some- 
thing cast,  as  of  oxen  (2  Ghron.  4:8) ;  a  likeness 
(A.  V.  Gen.  1:26,  "after  our  likeness ") ;  appear. 
ance(A  V.  Ezek.  1:16)  as  of  the  wheels,  of  a  man 
(Dan.  10:6).  The  verb  daw-maw  (Heb.  tTin,  to 
liken^  compare)  is  used*(Ho8.  12:10)  in  the  sense  of 
employing  parables  (q.  v.). 

3.  Talhfieeth^  (Heb.  rt"':an,  structure,  model), 
a  resemblance,  as  "  they  changed  their  glory  [i.  e., 
GodJ  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox**  (Psa.  106:20; 
comp.  144:12). 

4.  The  wonl  in  the  New  Testament  is  from  the 
Gr.  bfiotog  (hom'-oy-os,  similar)^  and  means  that 
which  is  like,  or  similar  (Rom.  6:14  ;  Heb.  7:16), 
likeness  as  of  man  to  God  (James  8:9 ;  see 
Dem^ooth%  above). 

SI  VON  (Gr.  Itfujv,  see^-mone,  perhaps  a  oon. 
traction  of  the  Hebrew  /8/itm«on=SnncoN). 

1.  One  of  the  apostles,  usually  called  Simon 
Peter  (q.  v.). 

2.  "  Simon  the  Ganaanite,"  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Matt.  10:4;  Mark  8:18),  otherwise  de- 
scribed  as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  6:16;  Acts  1:18). 
The  latter  term  (Gr.  ZrfXur^,  dzau-lo^ace^,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  Ghaldean  term  (1^112,  kanrneh-atni%  xealous) 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Each  of  these 
equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the  fac- 
tion of  the  zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  He  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

3.  A  brother  of  James  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsman 
of  Jesus  (Matt  18:55 ;  Mark  6:8).  He  is  by  many 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  Simon  the  Ganaanite, 
but  for  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  he  is  identical  with  the  Symeon 
who  became  bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death 
of  James,  but  Eusebius  makes  them  two  persons. 

4.  "  Simon  the  Leper."  A  resident  at  Bethany, 
distinguished  as  **  the  leper."  It  is  not  improl>- 
able  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus. 
In  his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to 
his  death  and  burial  (Matt.  26:6,  etc. ;  Mark  1*4:8, 
etc. ;  John  12:1,  etc.). 

5.  "Simon  of  Gyrene."  A  Hellenistic  Jew, 
bom  at  Gyrene,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
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crucifixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the 
feast  (Acts  2:10)  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers 
at  Jerusalem  from  that  place  (6:9).  Meeting  the 
procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  pressed 
into  the  service  to  bear  the  cross  (Matt.  27:82 ; 
Mark  15:21 ;  Luke  23:26)  when  Jesus  himself  was 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer.  Mark  describes  him 
as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  perhaps 
because  this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the  Roman 
Christians  (Rom.  16:13),  for  whom  he  more  spe- 
cially wrote.  The  Basilidian  Gnostics  believed 
that  Simon  suffered  in  lieu  of  Jesus  (Smith,  Bib, 
Diet,  8.  v.). 

6.  The  Pharisee  in  whose  house  a  penitent 
woman  washed  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  tears,  and 
anointed  them  with  ointment  (Luke  7:40,  43,  44). 

7.  The  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  6:71; 
12:4;  18:2,  26). 

S.  The  Samaritan  magician  living  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  and  usually  designated  in  later  his. 
tory  as  Simon  Magus.  According  to  Justin  Mar- 
tyr {Apol.y  i,  26)  he  was  born  at  Gitton,  a  village 
of  Samaria,  identified  with  the  modem  Kutyet  ^ni^ 
near  Ndbultu,  He  was  probably  educated  at 
Alexandria,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
eclectic  tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then 
or  subsequently  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who 
preceded  him  as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Sa- 
maria, and  whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of 
Cleobius.  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible 
as  practicing  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  8:6 ;  comp.  John  4:5),  and 
with  such  success  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
**that  power  of  God  which  is  called  Great"  (Acts 
8:10).  The  preaching  and  miracles  of  Philip  hav- 
ing excited  his  observation,  he  became  one  of  his 
disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Sub- 
sequently he  witnessed  the  effect  produced  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  as  practiced  by  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  similar  power,  he  offered  a  sum  of  money  for  it. 
His  object  evidently  was  to  apply  the  power  to  the 
prosecution  of  magical  arts.  The  motive  and  the 
means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated;  and  his 
proposition  met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from 
Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon, 
the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks  terror,  but  not  peni- 
tence (v.  24).  From  his  endeavor  to  obtain  spir- 
itual functions  by  a  bribe  is  derived  the  word 
simony.  There  are  many  stories  concerning  his 
subsequent  career  which  are,  without  doubt,  fabu- 
lous; and  the  supposed  statue  to  him  is  believed, 
from  a  tablet  found  in  1574  on  the  Insula  Tiberina, 
to  have  been  erected  to  the  Sabine  god,  Semo 
Sancus  (see  Farrar*s  St.  Paul,  I,  260). 

9.  The  Tanner,  a  Christian  convert  with  whom 
Peter  lodged  while  at  Joppa.  His  house  was  by 
the  seaside,  as  the  trade  of  a  tanner  was  consid- 
ered unclean  by  the  Jews,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
carried  on  inside  their  towns  (Acts  9:48 ;  10:6,  17, 
82). 

SIMPLE.    See  Glossary. 

SIMPLICITY  (Heb.  D^,  tome,  innocence,  in- 
iegrity)  is  predicated  of  the  two  hundred  follow- 
ers  of  Absalom  in  his  conspiracy  (2  Sam.  16:llV 
who  "  knew  not  anything,"  i.  e.,  of  their  leader^s 


SIN 

intention.  In  Prov.  1:22  simplicity  is  the  render- 
ing  of  ^riD  {paw4haw'y  intransitive),  to  let  oneself 
be  enticed,  seduced.  In  the  New  Testament  sim- 
plicity stands  for  Gr.  dirXdrtf^  {hap4otf-ace\  free 
f  i*om  pretense  and  dissimilation ;  thus  in  Rom.  12:8 
the  apostle  exhorts  to  an  openness  of  heart  which 
manifests  itself  by  liberality,  without  self-seeking ; 
and  in  2  Cor.  1:12  declares  his  own  simplicity,  i.  e., 
sincerity.  The  "  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ"'  (1 1 :8) 
is  that  single-hearted  faith  in  Christ  which  is  op- 
posed to  false  wisdom  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Christianity  (see  Grimm,  Gr.  and  Eng.  Lex.). 

SIMHI  (Heb.  '^'I'pti,  «Atm-r«r',  vigUant),  son 
of  the  Merarite  Levite  Hosah.  He  was  not  the 
firstborn,  but  for  some  reason  his  father  made  him 
^  chief  among  his  brethren."  He  was  appointed 
by  David  doorkeeper  of  the  ark  (1  Chron.  26:10), 
B.  C.  before  96a 

SIN  (Heb.  S^N?n,  khat-aw.aw';  Gr.  dfiapTta, 
ham-ar4ee'-ahj  a  falling  away  from  or  missing  the 
right  path). 

1.  General.  The  underlying  idea  of  sin  is 
that  cf  law  and  of  a  lawgiver.  The  lawgiver  is 
God.  Hence  sin  is  everything  in  the  disposition 
and  purpose  and  conduct  of  G(^*s  moral  creatures 
that  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  God 
(Rom.  8:20;  4:16;  7:7;  James  4:12,  17). 

The  sinfulness  of  sin  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
against  God,  even  when  the  wrong  we  do  is  to 
others  or  ourselves  (Gen.  89:9;  Psa.  51:4). 

The  being  and  law  of  God  are  perfectly  har- 
monious,  **God  is  love."  The  sum  of  all  the 
commandments  likewise  is  love;  sin  thus  in  its 
nature  is  egotism,  selfishness.  Self  is  put  in  the 
place  of  God  (Rom.  15:8;  1  Cor.  18:5;  2  Tim.  8: 
I,  2 ;  2  Thess.  2:8,  4).  Selfishness  (not  pure  self- 
love,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  it,  but  really  in  op- 
position to  it)  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  disobedience, 
and  it  becomes  hostility  to  God  when  it  comes 
into  collision  with  his  law. 

All  sin  thus  has  a  positive  character,  and  the 
distinction  between  sins  of  commission  and  those 
of  omission  is  only  upon  the  surface.  In  both 
cases  is  actual  disobedience  (see  Matt  28:28). 

2.  Original.  A  tetm  used  to  denote  the  effect 
of  Adam's  sin  upon  the  moral  life  of  his  descend- 
ants.  It  is  formally  defined  as  **that  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil"  (see 
Fall).  The  fact  of  sin  in  this  sense  is  plainly  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  5:12,  19;  comp. 
Gen.  8:4;  Eph.  2:1-8;  Col.  1:18;  2  Tim.  2:26; 
1  John  8:4).  In  accord  with  this  is  the  further 
fact  of  the  universality  of  sin,  also  proclaimed  in 
Scripture  (Matt.  7:11 ;  16:19 ;  Rom.  8:9,  23 ;  1  John 
1:18;  James  8:2;  comp.  1  Kings  8:46;  Job  14:4; 
Prov.  20:9),  and  borne  witness  to  by  history  and 
human  self-consciousness. 

The  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  sin 
of  Adam  and  the  moral  condition  of  his  descend- 
ants is,  however,  a  matter  upon  which  opinions 
have  greatly  differed. 

The  chief  forms  of  doctrine  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  By  OalTiaisti  of  the  more  rigid  type  it  has 
been  held  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  immediately 
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imputed  to  the  whole  human  family,  bo  that  not 
only  is  the  entire  race  depraved,  but  also  actually 
guilty  on  account  of  the  first  transgression.  To 
sustain  this  opinion  it  is  argued  that  Adam  was 
not  only  the  natural,  but  also  the  representative 
or  federal  head  of  the  human  race.  His  fall  in- 
volved the  whole  race  in  guilt  (see  Imputation). 

(2)  Arminian.  The  view  more  generally  held 
is  that  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  upon  the  moral  state 
of  mankind  is  in  accordance  with  and  by  virtue  of 
the  natural  law  of  heredity.  The  race  inherited 
proneness  to  sin.  But  this  proneness  to  sin  does 
not  imply  guilt,  inasmuch  as  punishment  can  justly 
be  inflicted  only  on  account  of  actual  sin,  which 
consists  in  voluntary  transgression.  This  view  is 
held  by  many  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  and  universally  by  Methodists. 

(8)  Pelagiaiiism.  The  doctrine  known  as  Pela- 
oiANisM  (q.  V.)  denies  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  character  and 
actions  of  his  descendants.  Every  human  being 
is  by  nature  as  pure  as  was  Adam  before  his  sin. 
The  prevalence  of  sin  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  ground  of  evil  example  and  surroundings.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  possible  for  men  to  lead  lives  of 
such  complete  freedom  from  sin  that  they  may 
stand  in  no  need  of  redemption  or  of  regenerating 
grace.  This  doctrine  is  repudiated  by  all  evan- 
gelical Churches. 

The  recognition  of  the  reality  of  sin,  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  actual  disobedience,  but  also  in  the 
sense  of  innate  sinfulness,  is  essentiaL  For  only 
thus  can  be  seen  the  necessity  for  a  special  rev- 
elation,  and  only  thus  are  men  prepared  to  accept 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

3.  Forgiveness  of  Sin.  See  Justification; 
Repent  ANCR. 

4.  The  Unpaxdonable  Sin  (Matt  12:31, 82; 
Luke  12:10;  Heb.  10:26;  1  John  5:16).  The  pas- 
sages  referred  to  undoubtedly  point  to  one  partic- 
ular sin,  and  that  is  unpardonable.  What  this  sin 
is  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion.  The 
view  held  by  Wesley  and  others  is  that  it  is  **  the 
ascribing  those  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  devil 
which  Christ  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  This  view  is  generally  held  to  be  inade- 
quate. Lange  expresses  the  truth  more  exactly 
when  he  says :  **  We  have  here  to  understand  fully 
conscious  and  stubborn  hatred  against  God  and 
that  which  is  divine  as  it  exists  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment." 

This  sin  is  unpardonable  not  because  the  grace 
of  God  is  not  sufficient  for  its  forgiveness,  but  be- 
cause it  springs  from  a  state  of  the  soul  in  which 
there  is  left  no  disposition  for  repentance  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  they  who  are  in  anxi- 
ety lest  they  have  committed  this  sin  show  in  this 
very  fact  that  such  anxiety  is  groundless.  Never- 
theless, they  who  persist  in  sinning  against  reli- 
gious life  have  great  reason  to  fear  lest  they  be- 
come thus  fearfully  guilty. 

LrrsRATURE. — On  unpardonable  sin:  Stier,  Words 
of  Jesus,  vol,  i,  286;  Whedon  and  Lange  on  pas- 
sages referred  to  above ;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev.,  April, 
1858.  On  whole  subject:  Works  of  Systematic 
Theology,  particularly  Van  Ooeterzee,  Dogmatics; 
Hodge,  SystenuUic  TheoL;  Domer,  System  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  ;  Miiller,  Doctrine  of  Sin, — E,  McC. 


SINAI 

SIN.  1.  (Heb.  T*??  «^^  clayei/,  muddy),  a 
city  of  Egypt,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pelusium.  It 
lay  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  mounds  of  broken  col- 
umns are  thought  to  mark  the  site  now  called  el- 
Tineh,  "a  miry  place."  Ezekiel  (30:15,  16)  calls 
it  **  the  strength  "  (i.  e.,  **  fortress  "  or  "  bulwark  ") 
of  Egypt 

2.  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Heb.  V?"^57P,  mid* 
bar'-seen),  a  tract  or  plain  lying  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
present  plain  of  el-Kaa,  which  commences  at  the 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Taiyibeh,  and  extends  along 
the  whole  southwestern  side  of  the  peninsula.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  murmurings  and  the  miracle 
of  the  quails  and  manna  (Exod.  16:1 ;  17:1 ;  Num. 
88:11,12). 

SIN  OFFERING.    See  Sacrificial  Offer* 

INOS.  r 

SI^A  (Stvd,  seejnah^f  the  Greek  form  (Judith 
6:U;  Acts  7:30,  38)  of  Sinai  (q.  v.). 

SI'NAI(Heb.  T?,  sin^'ee;  Gr.  liva,   see* 
noAOi  ^^^  mountain  district  reached  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  the   third  month 
after  leaving  Egypt. 

1.  Name.  The  name 
is  a  very  ancient  one,  and 
its  meaning  not  definitely, 
fixed.  If  Shemitic  it,  per- 
haps, means  thorny,  L  e., 
cleft  with  ravines.  Dr. 
Sayce  (High.  Crit.,  p.  268) 
says:  "Sinai  *(the  moun- 
tain) which  belongs  to 
Sin,'  took  its  name,  like  the 
desert  which  it  overlooked, 
from  the  Babylonian  Moon-god  Sin.'*  A  Himyar- 
itio  inscription  informs  us  that  the  name  and  wor- 
ship of  Sin  had  made  their  way  to  southern  Arabia, 
and  the  name  of  Sinai  makes  it  plain  that  such  had 
also  been  the  case  in  the  North. 

2.  Bible  Notices.  When  the  Israelites  left 
Elim  they  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  then 
to  Rephidim,  where  they  encamped  (Exod.  16:1, 
sq.;  17:1),  and  in  the  third  month  after  the  Exodus 
arrived  at  the  "Wilderness  of  Sinai "  (19: 1).  Moses 
went  up  into  the  Mount  and  received  a  preliminary 
message  from  Jehovah,  declaring  his  past  assist- 
ance and  promise  of  future  guidance  and  protect 
tion,  on  the  condition  of  obedience  (vers.  8-6). 
The  people  were  commanded  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  direct  message  from  Jehovah,  a  bound- 
ary line  was  set  around  the  mountain  to  prevent 
any  of  the  people  from  approaching  rashly  or  in- 
advertently to  "touch  the  mount"  (v.  12).  The 
"  top  of  the  mount "  was  in  full  view  from  the 
camp ;  so  that  when  the  Lord  "  came  down  "  upon 
it  the  thick  cloud  in  which  his  glory  was  shrouded 
was  "in  sight  of  all  the  people"  (vers.  11,  16). 
The  people  were  brought  out  of  their  camp  "  to 
meet  with  God;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount"  (v.  17);  for  they  "saw  the 
thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking:  and 
when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed,  and  stood 
afat  off  "(20:18). 
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Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law  twice  (see 
Moses),  and  was  made  acquainted  wiih  the  details 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (81:18;  ch.  84;  Lev.  7:38,  etc.).  On  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  after  leaving  Egypt 
the  census  was  taken  (Num.  1:1-46);  the  position 
assigned  to  the  various  tribes  when  in  camp  and 
on  the  march  (1:47-2:34);  the  firstborn  were  i-e- 
dcemed  (3:40-(>l);  the  office  and  duties  of  the 
Levitcs  enumerated  (4:1-49);  the  tabernacle  was 
reared  and  covered  with  the  cloud  (9:15,  sq.),  and, 
finally,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month, 
in  the  second  year,  *'  the  children  of  Israel  took 
their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai"  (10: 
11,  so.;  comp.  33:15,  16). 

3.  Horeb  and  Sinai.  Concerning  these  names 
there  has  been  much  diffei^nce  of  opinion.  Ewald 
(Geschichtt,  ii,  57)  pronounces 
Sinni  the  older  name,  and 
Horeb  the  name  used  by  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy  (ex- 
cept 83:2),  which  book  he 
assigns  to  a  later  writer. 
Hengstenberg  {Pent,^  ii,  825- 
327)  agrees  with  Gesenius  that 
the  one  name  is  more  general 
than  the  other,  but  differs  in 
this  respect,  that  he  makes 
Iloreb  the  mountain  ridge  and 
Sinai  the  individual  summit 
'from  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  given.  The 
following  are  his  reasons: 
1.  The  name  Sinai  is  used  at 
the  time  that  the  Israelites 
were  upon  the  very  spot  of  the 
legislation    (see   from    Exod.  '.i.s-^-'^^ 

19:11  to  Num.  8:1);  whereas  ~^-—'  ^  ^^^ 

Iloreb  is  always  used  in  the 
recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy 
(except  83:2).  2.  The  name  Horeb  occurs  in  the 
earlier  books  thrice,  all  in  Exodus,  but  it  is  in 
circumstances  which  best  suit  the  general  or 
comprehensive  meaning  which  we  attach  to  it 
(see  Exod.  8:1;  17:6;  19:2;  comp.  83:6).  8. 
An  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  preposition  connected  with  these  two 
names.  Thus  in  Exod.  17:6  we  find  the  Lord  say- 
ing, "  Behold,  1  will  stand  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb," 
1.  e.,  upon  the  particular  spot,  but  in  the  district. 
The  preposition  in  (in  the  A.  V.  needlessly  varied 
into  "at"  once  or  twice),  which  is  used  with 
Horeb,  not  only  here,  but  almost  always  where  the 
name  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  perhaps  always,  ex- 
cept **  from  "  (1:2,  9).  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  Horeb  is  mentioned  in  later 
Scripture  (I  Kings  8:9;  2  Chron.  6:10;  Psa.  106: 
19;  Mai  4:4),  except  1  Kings  19:8,  A.  V.  "unto 
Horeb  the  mount  of  God."  With  .Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  connected  several  preposi- 
tions "  in  "  and  **  from,"  as  in  the  case  of  Horeb ; 
also  *'to,"  but  especially  "upon"  (Exod.  19:11, 
18,  20;  24:16),  which  describes  the  descent  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  resting  of  the  symbol  of  his  presence, 
upon  that  individual  peak  from  which  the  law  was 
given ;  whereas  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
rested  upon  the  whole  mass  of  mountains  which 
are  clustered  together. 


"  Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more  general 
name,  there  roighi  still  be  differences  of  opinion 
how  wide  a  circuit  should  be  included  under  it, 
though  the  commm  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
thei*e  is  no  necessity  for  taking  it  wider  than  that 
range  (some  three  miles  long  from  north  to  south) 
which  is  called  by  the  modern  Arabs  Jebel  THr  or 
Jehd  el-  rjr,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  Sina, 
though  Robinson  says  extremely  rarelv  "  (McC.  and 
S.,  Cyc    8.  v.). 

4.  Identincation  of  Sinai.  The  Bible  nar- 
rative implies  three  requisites,  which  must  be 
present  in  any  spot  answering  to  the  true  Sinai : 
1.  A  mountain  summit  overlooking  the  place 
where  the  people  stood.  2.  Space  sufficient,  ad- 
jacent to  the  mountain,  for  so  large  a  multitude  to 
stand  and  behold  the  phenomena  on  the  summit ; 


and  even,  when  afraid,  to  remove  afar  off,  and 
still  be  in  sight.  8.  The  relation  between  this 
space  where  the  people  stood  and  the  base  of  the 
mountain  must  be  such  that  they  could  approach 
and  stand  at  "  the  nether  part  of  the  mount,"  that 
they  could  also  touch  it,  and  that  the  bound  could 
be  set  around  the  mount  (^t6.  Sac^  May,  1849,  p. 
882).  The  three  claimants  for  the  name  Sinci 
are: 

Jehd  Serhal^  suggested  by  Burckhardt  (7Vat»e/«, 
p.  609),  and  advocated  by  Lepsius,  Bartlett, 
Stewart,  and  others.  It  is  some  thii-ty  miles  dis- 
tant westward  from  the  Jebel  M^ina^  but  close  to  the 
Wady  Feirdn  and  £!l  Nesttue.  which  he  identifies, 
as  do  most  authorities,  with  Rephidim,  just  a  mile 
from  the  old  convent  of  Fardn.  The  earliest  tra- 
ditions are  in  its  favor.  But  there  are  two  main 
objections  to  this:  1.  It  is  clear,  from  Exod.  19:2 
(comp.  17:1),  that  the  interval  between  Rephidim 
and  Sinai  was  that  of  a  regular  stage  of  the  march. 
2.  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of  any  sufficient  size 
near  Serb&l  to  offer  camping  ground  to  so  large  a 
host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of  them.  Jebd 
Mdsa  is  the  Sinai  of  recent  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
with  some  advocates  among  modern  travelers. 
These  claim  that  the  Wady  et  Sebayeh,  which  it« 
southeast  or  highest  summit  overhangs,  is  the  spot 
where  the  people  camped  before  the  mount ;  but 
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the  second  objection  to  SerMI  ^plies  almost  in 
equal  force  to  this — the  want  of  space  below. 
Raa  Saad/eh  or  Sa/sdfeh,  The  third  view  is  that 
of  Robinson,  that  the  modem  Soreb  of  the  monks 
— viz.,  the  northwestern  and  lower  face  of  the 
Jebel  Musa,  crowned  with  a  range  of  magnificent 
cliffs,  the  higliest  point  called  Bos  JSkudfeht  or 
Sufsdfehy  as  spelt  by  Robioson — overlooking  the 
plain  er  Raliah^  is  the  scone  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  and  that  peak  tho  mountain  into  which 
Moses  ascended.  Lepsius  objects,  but  without 
much  force  (since  lie  hiaf  elf  climbed  it),  that  the 
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peak  Scud/eh  U  nearly  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose  to  observe  that  the  whole  JeM  MSaa 
is,  comparatively  with  adjacent  mountains,  insig- 
nificant. The  conjunction  of  mountain  with  plain 
is  the  greatest  feature  of  this  site ;  in  choosing  it 
we  lose  in  the  mountain,  as  compared  with  Serodl, 
but  we  gain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serbdl  has 
nothing.  Vi  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wadi/ 
Tajfibeh  to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the 
sea,"  as  stated  in  Num.  38:10,  tiiree  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
down  the  plain  el  Kda  to  TQ,r;  the  most  northerly 
by  the  SarbfU  el  Khcuiem;  and  the  middle  one  by 
Wady  Feirdfiy  by  which  they  would  pass  the  foot 
of  Serbdl^  which  therefore  in  this  case  alone  could 
possibly  be  Sinai.  The  middle  route  aforesaid 
from  Wadu  Tayibeh  reaches  the  Wadi/  Feirdn 
through  what  is  called  the  Wady  Mokatteb^  or 
"written  valley,"  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  which  line  it,  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Christian  hands,  but  whether 
those  of  a  Christian  people  localized  there  at  an 
unknown  period,  as  Lepsius  thinks,  or  of  parsing 
pilgrims,  as  is  the  more  general  opinion,  is  likely 


SINIM 

to  continue  doubtful.  Dr.  Sayce  {High,  Crit,  p. 
208,  sq.)  argues  that  Sinai  was  *'a  mountain  of 
Seir,  and  not  in  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula/' 
but  adds  that  '*  the  exact  site  of  '  the  mount  of 
God '  must  be  left  for  future  exploration  to  dis. 
cover." 

SINCERE.    SeeGLossART. 

SINCERITY  (Heb.  C^Tyn,  taw-meem%  withoiU 
blemi4tli\  the  acting  or  speaking  without  hypocrisy 
(Josh.  24:14;  Judg.  9:16,  19).  The  Gr.  idohK, 
ad'-ol-oSf  means  unadulterated,  as  "the  sincere 
[pure]  milk  of  the  word  "  (1  Pet.  2:2).  Paul  desires 
the  Philippians  (1:10)  to  be  pure,  their  behavior 
innocent,  etc.,  that  thus  they  may  *^  he  sincere  {Gr, 
iyvii^f  hay-noce')  and  without  offense  till  the  day 
of  Christ."  Sincerity  in  Eph.  6:24  and  Tit  2:7  ia 
the  rendering  of  the  Gr.  a^apaia  af4liar-se€^-ah; 
the  meaning  of  the  first  passage  being  to  *'  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  never-diminishing 
(undecaying)  love"  (A.  V.  **love  in  uncorrupt- 
ness");  while  in  Tit  2:7  the  A.  V.  renders  "in 
thy  doctrine  ehowing  uncormptness,  gravity." 
"  The  sincerity  of  your  love "  (2  Cor.  8:8)  may 
properly  be  rendered  that  "your  love  is  legitimate" 
(Gr.  yvfjfjtoq^  ffnai/see-os) ;  while  elXiKplveia  (i-lih' 
ree'-ni-ah)  means  found  pure  when  tested  by  the 
sunlight  and  sopure^  unsullied  {Fhih  1:10;  1  Cor. 
5:8;  2  Cor.  1:12;  2:17). 

SINEW,  the  rendermg  of  two  Hebrew  terms : 

1.  Gheed  havm-naw-slieh*  (Heb.  STCJil  T.J), 
"  the  sinew  that  shrank  "  (Gen.  82:82X  L  e.,  the 
nervus  ischiadicusy  the  principal  nerve  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hip,  which  is  easily  injured  by  any 
violent  strain  Ija.  wrestling.  Because  of  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  thigh  of  Jacob  the  Israelites  avoid 
eating  this  nerve. 

2.  Ato-ral/  (Heb.  pt"^,  to  gnaw),  used  only  in 
Job  80:17,  A.  V.  "  My  sinews  take  no  rest ; "  but 
should  be  rendered  "  My  gnawers  sleep  not."  It 
is  uncertain  whether  Job  refers  to  gnawing  pains 
or  to  the  worms  which  were  formed  in  his  ulcers. 

SINGING.    SeeMusia 

Fignratiye.  Singing  is  symbolic  of  joy  (Neh. 
12:27 ;  Isa.  36:2 ;  44:28 ;  61:11),  and  so  the  absence 
of  it  is  expressed  by  the  cessation  of  song  (Isa. 
16:10).  

SINGLE  EYE  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  wpdakfi^  dTrTxwf,  of-thaUmos'  liap-looee^  (Matt. 
6:22 ;  Luke  1 1 :34).  Aap-looee^  means  simple,  that 
in  which  there  is  nothing  complicated  or  confused ; 
and  thuis  in  our  sense  of  sounds  healthy, 

SI'NIM(Heb.D"T?,  sceneem',  Isa.  49:12),  the 
name  of  a  remote  people,  from  whose  land  men 
should  come  to  the  light  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  is,  of  course,  not  quite  impossible  that 
it  may  refer  to  the  Lebanon  Sinites  (q.  v.),  or  witk 
the  tribe  Sina  in  the  Hindu-Kush  (Lacouperie 
in  Babylonian  and  OrietUal  Record).  The  LXX. 
gives  tlipaaty  but  the  early  interpreters  looked 
to  the  south  as  to  Sin  (Pelusium)  or  Syene.  But 
the  prevailing  opinion  refers  it  to  the  classical  Sinae, 
the  people  of  southern  China.  They  are,  indeed, 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Marcianus.  But 
there  must  have  been  an  overland  traffic  between 
the  East  and  the  West  from  time  immemorial; 
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and  tbe  name  most  likely  to  travel  west  was  that 
of  the  Sinse,  whose  town,  TbinsB  (another  form  of 
SinflB),  the  modern  ITuin^  or  Tin,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of  Shensi.  We  are  even  told  that  the  Sinse 
were  anciently  called  Thinae  {Oivat),  "  The  Sinae 
attained  an  independent  position  in  western  China 
as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.  C,  and  in  the  8d 
century  B.  C.  established  their  sway  under  the 
djrnasty  of  Tsin,  over  the  whole  of  the  empire. 
The  rabbinical  name  of  China,  TVin,  as  well  as 
the  name  China  itself,  was  derived  from  this 
dynasty."— W.  H. 

SINITES  (Heb.  V?,  Me-nee",  Gen.  10:17; 

1  Chron.  1:15),  a  tribe  mentioned  only  in  the  phrase 
"^P^Sn'DNI,  and  in  the  connection,  **  And  Canaan 
begat  Sidon  (^TTiS),  his  firstborn,  and  Heth,  and 
the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgashite, 
and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and 
the  Arvadite,  and  the  2^raarite,  and  the  Hamath- 
ite.*'  From  its  position  in  the  list  it  is  inferred  that 
it  lay  toward  the  north,  perhaps  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Lebanon  distinct.  In  that  region  were 
*^  Sinna^  a  mountain  fortress  mentioned  by  Strabo 
.  .  .  Sinum^  or  Sini^  the  ruins  of  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,"  and  others  with  somewhat 
similar  names.  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan  give  Orthosia,  a  maritime  town  north- 
easterly from  Tripolis.  It  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, as  commanding  tbe  only  road  **  betwixt 
Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria."  De- 
litzsch  (7  282)  mentions  the  cuneiform  Sidnu^ 
which  is  mentioned  with  Semar  and  Arka. — 
W.H. 

SINLESSNESS  OF  CHRIST,  the  perfect 
freedom  of  Christ,  not  only  from  all  outward  acts 
of  sin,  but  also  from  all  inward  inclination  to  sin. 

L  Scripture  Statement.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies  relating  to  Christ,  whether  sym- 
bolically expressed  or  uttered  in  words,  point  to 
his  perfect  purity  (see  Isa.  9:0,  7 ;  ch.  63).  The 
New  Testament  bears  most  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  same  fact  (see  Matt.  11:29,  30;  John  4:34; 
6:38;  8:29,46;  15:10;  17:4;  Acts  3:14;  Rom.  8:3; 

2  Cor.  6:21;  Heb.  4:15;  7:26,  27;  1  Pet  1:19; 
2:22 ;  1  John  2:2 ;  3:5).  It  is  distinctly  stated  that 
Christ  was  tempted,  and  if  so  we  must  admit  the 
abstract  possibility  of  his  sinning.  Yet  his  temp- 
tations  were  in  no  case  such  as  spring  from  a 
sinful  nature,  and  the  fact  remains  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  sin  (see  Temptation  op  Christ). 

2.  Theological  Snggestions.  (1)  The  sin- 
lessness  of  Christ  is  to  be  looked  at  with  reference 
to  his  human  nature,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  holiness  which  he  possessed  as  an  attri- 
bute of  his  divine  nature. 

(2)  The  fact  of  his  sinlessness  is  morally  demon- 
strated, aside  from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  follows:  1.  Christ  certainly  made  upon  those 
around  him  the  impression  that  he  was  a  person 
of  at  least  unusual  moral  excellence.  2.  It  is  a 
fact  which  has  the  force  of  a  law  that  the  higher 
imperfect  beings  rise  in  moral  .attainments  the 
more  keenly  conscious  they  become  of  remaining 
moral  defects.  3.  Christ  manifested  no  con- 
sciousness of  moral  defect,  but  the  opposite.  He 
taught  men  to  confess  their  sins,  but  he  made  no 


such  confession ;  he  taught  men  to  pray  for  for- 
giveness,  but  uttered  no  such  prayer  for  himself  ; 
he  declared  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  by  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  was  for  others. 
He  recognized  in  himself  no  such  necessity.  And 
thus  it  follows  that  in  Christ  we  find  a  reversal  of 
the  law  which  prevails  with  respect  to  all  limited 
measure  of  human  excellence,  or  he  was  supremely 
excellent,  absolutely  without  sin. 

(8)  The  objections  of  infidels  are  too  trivial  or 
too  abstruse  to  be  entered  upon  here  with  any 
fullness.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  blight- 
ing of  the  barren  tig  tree  by  the  wayside  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.  And,  moreover,  Christ  had  the 
right  to  use  this  insensate  object  for  the  purpose 
of  symbolically  impressing  his  solemn  lesson.  The 
destruction  of  the  swine  at  Gadara  is  to  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  deliverance  of  a  human  soul 
as  of  infinitely  higher  importance  than  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  many  animals.  And,  besides,  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  Christ  really  willed  or  directly 
caused  the  destruction.  We  may  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
unbelieving  world  has  in  reality  but  little  to  say 
against  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus. 

(4)  The  sinlessness  of  Christ  is  a  fact  of  many- 
sided  importance.  1.  Christ,  because  he  was  sin- 
less, is  one  of  the  highest,  may  we  not  say,  the 
highest  of  the  credentials  of  Christianity.  He  is 
a  moral  miracle,  and  is  himself  greater  than  all 
his  miracles.  2.  The  fact  has  important  relation 
to  the  authority  of  his  teaching  (see  HatU  17:5 ; 
John  8:46).  8.  Christ  in  his  sinlessness  exhibits 
to  us  the  highest  good.  He  was  not  free  from 
poverty,  and  persecution,  and  hatred,  and  loneli- 
ness, and  death,  but  he  was  free  from  sin.  4.  His 
sinlessness  is  importantly  related  to  the  value  of 
his  atoning  sacrifice.  His  offering  of  himself  was 
of  unspeakable  value  because  he  was  spotless  (see 
1  Pet.  1:19;  corap.  John  1:29).  6.  Likewise  the 
efficacy  of  his  intercession  is  based  upon  the  same 
fact  (1  John  2:1;  Heb.  4:14-16).  6.  This  fact 
also  throws  light  upon  his  proffer  of  new  life  to 
men.  He  is  at  the  same  time  our  perfect 
example,  and  the  one  through  whom  we  receive 
power  to  follow  in  his  steps  (John  10:10;  1  Pet. 
2:21.) 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  unsullied  purity  is  there- 
fore one  which  has  been  steadfastly  held  as  of 
greatest  moment  by  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

LiTKRATURE. — Ullman,  ITie  SinleBSnen  of  Jesm^ 
translated  from  German,  Edinburgh,  1858 ;  Schaff, 
77ie  Person  of  Christ;  Domer,  The  Person  of 
Christ;  see  also  discussion  of  topic  in  Neander's 
Life  of  Christ ;  Godet,  in  Expositor^  first  series, 
vol.  vi,  "  The  Holiness  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Among  works  of  systematic  theology,  Van  Oos- 
terzee  is  to  be  specially  commended  with  respect 
to  the  topic— £.  McC. 

SI'ON,  MOUNT.  1.  (Heb.  1^^^  "in,  harsee^ 
ohnf)^  one  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Her- 
mon,  which  are  fortunately  preserved,  all  not  im- 
probably more  aneient  than  "Hermon"  itself 
(Deut.  4:48  only). 

2.  The  Greek  form  (2£(6v,  see-orniT^oi  the  Hebrew 
name  ZioN,  the  famous  mount  of  the  temple 
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SIPHMOTH 

(1  Mace.  4:37,  60;  6:64;  6:48,  62;  7:88;  10:11; 
14:27;  Heb.  12:28;  Rev.  14:1). 

SIPHMOTH  (Heb.  ni73Dfe,  tif-rnGth',  fruit- 
ful)^ one  of  the  places  in  the  south  of  Judah 
which  David  frequented  during  his  freebooting 
life  (1  Sam.  80:28).  No  one  appears  yet  to  have 
even  suggested  an  identification  of  it,  but  may  be 
referred  to  in  1  Chron.  27:27,  where  Zabdi  is  called 
the  Shiphmite, 

SIPTAI  (Heb.  '^BO,  Hp-pah'ee,  basinlike\  one 
of  the  sons  of  **  the  giants  "  slain  by  Sibbechai  at 
Gezer  (1  Chron.  20:4),  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(2  Sam.  21:18)  by  the  equivalent  name  Saph  (q.  v.). 

SVEiAB.  (Heb.  J^^JO,  see-raw^  retreat,  retired), 
a  well  about  a  mile  north  of  Hebron.  Abner  was 
recalled  here  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  8:26),  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  The  well  is  probably  the  Mtn  Sareh 
of  to-day, 

SIE^ON  (Heb.  IT^^P,  nr-yon^,  coat  of  mat/), 
one  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon,  that 
by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Zidonians  (Deut. 
3:9).  The  name  in  Psa.  29:6  is  slightly  altered  in 
the  original  (Heb.  IT'T^,  shir-yon^), 

SIBS.    See  Glossart. 

SIS^AMAI  (Heb.  ^'POp^  si9.mah'ee,  meaning 
doubtful),  son  of  Eleasah,  and  father  of  Shallum, 
descendants  of  Sheshan,  in  the  line  of  Jerahmcel 
(1  Chron.  2:40X  B.  C.  before  1170. 

SIS'ERA  (Heb.  fi^^^O*^?*  ^ee-ser-aw',  uncertain 
derivation). 

L  The  **  captain  "  of  the  army  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Canaan.  He  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (probably  situated  in  one  of  the  larger  plains 
of  Galilee  [K.  and  D.,  Com.,  in  loc.]),  and  tov  twenty 
years  oppressed  the  Israelites  with  a  force  of  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron  (Judg.  4:2,  3).  When 
Sisera  received  tidings  of  the  march  of  Barak  to 
Mount  Tabor  he  mustered  his  army  at  the  Kishon, 
where  it  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  utterly 
routed  (vers.  10-16).  Sisera,  to  save  himself, 
sprang  from  his  chariot  and  fled  on  foot.  He 
took  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite.  She  received  the  fugitive  in  the 
usual  form  of  oriental  hospitality,  but  when  he  had 
fallen  asleep  Jael  took  a  tent  stake  and  drove  it 
into  his  temples,  so  that  he  died  (vers.  17-22). 
B.  C.  about  1120.    See  Jail. 

2.  The  name  reappears  in  the  lists  of  the  Neth- 
inim,  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zenib- 
babel  (Ezra  2:53;  Neh.  7:55).  It  doubtless  tells 
of  Capaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest  offices 
of  the  temple. 

SISTER  (Heb.  riTHN,  aw-khoth;  Gr.  adeA^, 
ad-eUfay%  a  term  used  by  the  Hebrews  with  equal 
latitude  as  brother  (q.  v.).  It  may  denote  a  rela- 
tion by  the  same  father  and  mother,  by  the  same 
father  only,  by  the  same  mother  only,  or  merely  a 
near  relative  (Matt.  18:56 ;  Mark  6:3).  Sarah  was 
called  the  sister  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12:18;  20:12), 
thous^h  only  his  niece  according  to  some,  or,  ac- 
cording* to  others,  sister  by  the  father's  side.  Re- 
specting marrying  such  relatives,  see  Marriaoi. 

SIT.  SITTING  (Heb.  S»;,  yaw^hab' :  Qv. 
Kodi^ofuu^   kaih-ed^'gom'ahee),    the   favorite    po- 


SKIRT 

sition  of  the  orientals,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
chairs,  sit  upon  the  floor  with  their  feet  crossed 
under  them.  **  In  Palestine  people  sit  at  all  kinds 
of  work;  the  carpenter  saws,  planes,  and  hews 
with  his  hand-adze  sitting  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  the  plank  he  is  planing.  The  washerwoman 
sits  by  the  tub ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one  stands 
where  it  is  possible  to  sit "  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  191). 

Fig^oratiye.  Of  judgee  who  tit  in  judgment 
(Isa.  28:6;  Joel  8:12;  Mai.  8:8,  *'8lt  as  a  refiner  of 
silver  ") ;  hence  the  seat  of  vioUnce,  i.  e.,  of  unjust 
judgment  (Amos  6:8) ;  mourners,  who  sit  upon  the 
ground  (Isa.  8:26;  47:1;  Job  2:13)  or  solitary 
(Lam.  1:1 ;  8:28) ;  of  an  army  which  sits  doion  in  a 
place,  I  e.,  holds  it  (1  Sam.  18:16);  of  those  who 
sit  still,  who  remain  quiet,  as  opposed  to  those  who 
go  to  war  (Jer.  8:14).    See  Glossary. 

SIT^AH  (Heb.  !^?99,  sit-naw',  strife),  the 
second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac,  where  a 
contest  was  had  with  the  Philistines  (Gen.  26:21). 
The  modem  Shutneh. 

SITH.    See  Glossary. 

SI'VAN,  the  third  month  of  the  Hebrew 
sacred  year,  and  ninth  of  the  civil  year  (Esth.  8. 9). 
See  Calendar;  Tims. 

SKIN.  L  The  rendering  generally  of  the 
Heb.  ^nSf  (ore,  tuiked),  and  meaning  the  skin  of  a 
man,  the  skin  or  hide  of  animals  (Lev.  4:11 ;  7:8, 
etc.);  also  as  prepared,  i.  e.,  leather  (Lev.  11:82; 
13:48;  Num.  31:20). 

2.  Baw-sawr^  (Heb.  ^5»  Z**^  ^®  generally 
rendered)  is  only  rendered  skin  in  Psa.  102:5, 
"  My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin  "  (flesh). 

3.  Oht^-led  (Heb.  "^,f^  polished,  smooth),  the 
human  skin  as  smooth  and  naked  (Job  16:16), 
where  Job  says,  "  I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon 
my  skin."  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hideous 
distortion  of  his  body  by  elephantiasis,  which  will 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
clothes. 

4.  Der-mat^-ee-nos  (Gr.  depfi&Ttvot;),  that  which 
is  made  of  skin,  leathern,  as  a  girdle  (Mark  1:6). 
See  BoTTLK ;  Dress. 

Fig^nratiye.  **  Skin  for  skin  ^'  (Job  2:4)  seems 
to  mean  **  one  gives  up  one's  skin  to  preserve 
one^s  skin ;  one  endures  pain  on  a  sickly  part  of 
the  skin,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  whole  skin; 
one  holds  up  the  arm  to  avert  the  fatal  blow  from 
the  head."  "The  skin  of  my  teeth"  (19:20)  is 
supposed  to  be  that  which  surrounds  the  teeth  in 
the  jaw,  viz.,  the  periosteum.  The  disease  has 
destroyed  the  gums  and  wasted  them  away  from 
the  teeth,  leaving  only  the  periosteum.  "  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin?"  (Jer.  18:23)  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  inability  of  one  to  get  rid  of  an  evil 
character  which  has  become  second  nature. 

SKIRT  (Heb.  bllC,  sTioot),  the  flowing  train  of 
a  female  dress  (Jer.  18:22,26;  Lara.  1:9;  Nah. 
8:6) ;  more  vaguely  (f|??,  kaw-navof,  literally  a 
wing)  the  flap  of  a  robe  (Deut  22:80 ;  27:20 ;  Ruth 
8:9,  etc.). 

FigniZ^tiye.  To  raise  the  skirts  of  a  woman's 
garment  is  put  for  a  symbol  of  insult  and  disgrace 
(Jer.  18:22,  26;  Nah.  8:5);  whereas  to  ^ver  her 
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with  one^s   skirt  was   a  token   of   matrimony 
(Ruth  8:9). 

SKULL.    See  Golootha. 

SKY  (Heb.  PTO,  ahahW-ak,  vapor,  Deut  88:26; 
2  Sam.  22:12;  Job  87:18,  etc.)  may  mean  the 
clouds  or  the  firmament.  **  His  excellency  is  In 
the  sky  "  (Deut.  88:26)  is  a  figurative  expression 
to  denote  omnipotence. 

SLACK,  SLACKNESS.    See  Glossabt. 

SLANDER  (Heb.  tiai,  dUhbaw),  a  def ammg, 
eril  report  (Num.  14:86 ;  Psa.  81:13 ;  Prov.  10:18). 
In  the  apostolic  Church  the  wife  of  a  deacon  was 
forbidden  (1  Tim.  8:6)  to  be  a  slanderer  (Gr. 
diApoXoCf  dee-ab'-ol'^)f  L  e.,  a  calumniator,  false 
accuser. 

SLAVE,  SLAVERY.    See  Skrtick. 

SLEEP,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words,  used  in  the  general  sense  of  sleep  or 
repose  for  the  body  (Pua.  4:8 ;  121:4 ;  Jonah  1:6, 6). 
The  manner  of  sleeping  in  warm  Eastern  climates 
is  very  different  from  that  in  colder  countries. 
Their  beds  are  generally  hard,  feather  beds  being 
unknown.  The  poor  often  sleep  on  mats,  or 
wrapped  in  their  outer  garment,  for  which  reason 
the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  be  retained  in  pledge 
overnight  (Gen.  9:21,  23 ;  Exod.  22:26,  27 ;  Deut. 
24:12, 18).  The  wealthy  sleep  on  mattresses  stuffed 
with  wool  or  cotton,  being  often  only  a  thick  quilt, 
used  singly  or  piled  upon  each  other.  In  winter 
a  similar  quilt  of  finer  material  forms  the  coverlet, 
while  a  thin  blanket  suffices  in  summer;  unless, 
indeed,  the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used 
(1  Sam.  19:18).    See  Bed. 

Fignratiye.  Sleep  is  employed  as  a  svmbol  of 
death  (Dent,  81:16;  2  Sam.  7:12;  Job  7:21;  Dan. 
12:2;  John  11:11,  etc.);  of  supinenenBy  indolence, 
or  stupid  inactivity  of  the  wicked  (Rom.  18:11, 12 ; 
Eph.  6:14;  1  Cor.  11:80). 

SLEIGHT.    See  Glossary. 

SLIME.  See  Asphalt  ;  Bitumbn,  In  Mineral 
Kingdom;  Glossary. 

SLIME  PITS.    SeeSiDODc. 

SLING.    See  Armor,  p.  86. 

Fignirative.  Tlie  proverb,  "  As  he  that  bind- 
eth  a  stone  in  a  sling,"  etc.  (Prov.  26:8),  is  prob- 
ably better  rendered  by  Gesenius  "As  a  bag  of 
gems  in  a  heap  of  stones,"  the  Heb.  •^^.^.'T^  (mar- 
pay-maw^  A.  V.  "  sling  **)  meaning  a  "  heap  of 
stones "  (comp.  Matt.  7:6). 

SLIP  (Heb.  "T^feT,  zem-o-rato^f  pruned)^  is  the 
layer  of  a  vine.  To  set  **  strange  slips  "  (Isa.  1 7: 1 0) 
is  thought  to  be  figurative  for  making  foreign 
alliances,  e.  g.,  with  the  king  of  Damascus. 

SLOTHFUL.  In  Prov.  12:24,  "the  slothful 
shall  be  under  tribute,"  the  Heb.  S^JP^,  rem-ee- 
yaw'y  means  remUe^  treacheroue;  and  the  meaning 
seems  to  be,  "  The  deceitful  man  will  come  to  de- 
pendence." In  V.  27  we  have  an  expression  which 
means  that  such  a  man  does  not  improve  his  op- 
portunities. The  Heb.  ^^,  aw-Ual\  has  the  usual 
meaning  of  to  be  alaek^  indolent^  and  is  most  gen- 
erally used  in  the  Old  Testament 


SLOW.  1.  Kaw-bade'  (Heb.  "^32)  means  heavy^ 
as  when  Moses  said,  "  I  am  not  eloquent  [literally, 
a  man  of  words],  but  heavy  in  mouth  and  in 
tongue"  (Exod.  4:10);  a  difficulty  in  speakings 
though  not  exactly  stammering. 

2.  Avhrake^  (Heb.  ''J!^,  to  make  long)  is  used  in 
the  frequent  expression,  "slow  to  anger"  (Keh. 
9:17;  Psa.  108:8;  Prov.  16:82,  etc.),  and  expresses 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  the  term  "  long-suffer- 
ing^" 

3.  A  very  peculiar  expression  is  found  in  Tit 
1:12,  "  slow  bellies  "  (Gr.  yaaripeg  apyal^  gae-ter^-ee 
ar-gah'ee\  to  describe  the  Gretians.  The  one  word 
is  used  to  indicate  their  sensuality,  the  other  their 
sloth  (R.  V.  "  idle  gluttons  "). 

SLUGGARD,  another  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew,  rendered  Slothful  (q.  v.). 

SLUICE  (Heb.  ^to,  eeh'-ker,  vagee,  rettaid, 
Prov.  11:18),  the  improper  rendering  in  Isa.  19:10, 
means  those  who  live  upon  wages,  and  is  not 
equivalent  to  '^^i  ^^  dammers-up  of  water. 

^MITH.    See  Handicraft  ;  Metals. 

SMYRNA  (Gr.  Ifiipva,  emoor'-nah,  myrrh), 
a  rich,  prosperous,  and  dissolute  city  of  Ionia,  forty 
miles  N.  of  Ephesus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
Melea.  Anciently  it  was  one  of  the  finest  cities 
of  Asia,  and  was  called  "  the  lovely — the  crown 
of  Ionia — the  ornament  of  Asia."  It  is  now  the 
chief  city  of  Anatolia,  with  a  mixed  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  one  third  of  whom 
are  Christians.  It  is  referred  to  in  Rev.  2:8-1 1 
as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches.  It  was 
largely  inhabited  by  Jews  bitterly  opposed  to 
Christ  and  Christianity ;  and  the  church  of  Smyrna 
becomes  the  type  of  a  suffering  Church.  It  will 
be  observed  that  at  Smyrna  tne  Church  is  still 
faithful,  and  that  against  her  no  word  of  reproach 
is  uttered.  It  was  Polycarp*s  field  of  Christum 
usefulness,  and  here  he  suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D. 
165. 

SNAIL.    See  Animal  ELinodom. 

SNARE  (usually  the  rendering  of  some  form 
of  Heb.  tjpj^  yaw-koahe^f  to  eiimare;  frequently  of 
^i,  pakh^  a  gyring  net;  Gr.  pp6xoc,  hrokh'-oe^ 
nooae;  irayiCy  pag-ece',  trap\  a  net  or  trap,  espe- 
cially of  the  fowler  (Isa.  8:14;  Amos  8:6);  also 
such  as  seizes  man  and  beast  (Job  18:10;  Jer. 
18:22).  Snares  were  set  in  the  path  or  hidden  in 
the  ground  (Psa.  140:6;  119:10;  Prov.  7:28;  22:6; 
Jer.  18:22).  The  snare  (Heb.  HB,  pakh)  was  formed 
of  two  parts  which,  when  set,  were  spread*  out 
upon  the  ground,  and  slightly  fastened  with  a 
trap-stick;  so  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  or  beast 
touched  the  stick  the  parts  flew  up  and  inclosed 
the  bird  in  the  net  or  caught  the  foot  of  the  ani- 
mal  (Job  18:9). 

Figroratiye.  Snare  is  used  for  anything  that 
may  be  th©  cause  of  injury  or  destruction,  e.  g., 
the  nations  about  Israel  (Josh.  28:18)  ;  false  gods 
(Judg.  2:8 ;  1  Kings  1 1:4 ;  Psa.  106:86) ;  false  proph. 
eta  (Hos.  9:8);  riches,  love  of  (1  Tim.  6:9);  death, 
as  a  hunter  (2  Sam.  22:6 ;  Psa.  18:6  ;  coi;np.  91:3). 

SNOUT  (Heb.  t|N,  a/,  nostril^  hence,  face)  is 
only  mentioned  in  Prov.  11:22,  **as  a  Jewel  of  gold 
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In  a  Bwine*s  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  without  dis- 
cretion." Clark  (Com.)  thus  comments :  **  Beauty 
in  a  woman  destitute  of  good  breeding  and  modest 
carriage  is  as  becoming  as  a  gold  ring  on  the 
snout  of  a  swine." 

SNOW  (Heb.  ibti,  «A«^V<y,  white;  Gr.  x^^v, 
khee-cfut).  In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
snow  is  twice  mentioned  as  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
23:20;  1  Chron.  11:22;  comp.  1  Maoc.  18:22).  In 
the  poetical  books  the  allusions  are  so  frequent 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  snow  was  an  ordinary 
occurrence  in  Palestine.  ''During  most  winters 
both  hail  and  snow  fall  on  the  bills.  On  the  Cen- 
tral Range  snow  has  been  known  to  reach  a  depth 
of  nearly  two  feet,  and  to  lie  for  five  days,  or  even 
more.  .  .  .  This  explains  the  feat  of  Benaiah,  who 
went  down  and  tiew  a  lion  in  the  midnt  of  a  cistern 
in  the  day  of  the  snow  (2  Sam.  28:20)  "  (Smith,  Hist. 
Oeog.^  p..  64,  sq.).  The  snow  lies  dee^  in  the 
ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon  until  the 
summer  is  far  advanced,  and,  indeed,  never  wholly 
disappears ;  the  summit  of  Hermon  also  perpetu- 
ally glistens  with  frozen  snow.  From  these  sources, 
probably,  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies  of  ice 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  beverages  in  sum- 
mer (Prov.  26:18). 

Fignumtive.  The  color  of  snow  is  given  as 
an  image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  7:9 ;  Matt.  28:8 ;  Rev. 
1:14);  of  purity  (Isa.  1:18;  LauL  4:7,  referring  to 
the  white  robes  of  the  princes) ;  of  the  blanching 
effects  of  leprosy  (Exod.  4:6 ;  Num.  12:10 ;  2  Kings 
6:27);  of  cleansing  power  (Job  9:80);  "snow 
waters,"  L  e.,  melted  snow,  easily  dried  up  in  the 
burning  sand  (24:19),  is  used  to  express  the  swift 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  godless ;  snow,  fertil- 
izing the  earth  before  it  again  returns  as  vapor  to 
the  sky,  figures  the  effective  power  of  God's  word 
(Isa.  66:10).  "Will  a  man  leave  the  snow  of 
Lebanon?"  (Jer.  18:14)  is  thus  rendered  by  Orelli 
(Com.\  "  Does  the  snow  of  Lebanon  disappoint  on 
the  rock  of  the  fields  ?  "  i.  e.,  the  Lebanon  snow 
feeds  without  ceasing,  the  water  flowing  therefrom. 
Phenomena  of  nature,  stable  and  trustworthy,  are 
contrasted  with  the  fickleness  of  Israel. 

SNUPP  (Heb.  ?lNO,«A«w.a/0,  to  Jnhaleeagerly, 
as  Jer.  14:6,  where  the  wild  asses,  tormented  by 
burning  thirst,  pant  for  wind  like  jackals  (comp. 
2:24).  "  Snuff  "  (Heb.  nC3,  naw-fakh\  to  blow  of), 
means  to  express  contempt,  as  of  God*s  altar 
(Mai.  1:18). 

SNUFF-DISH,  SNUFFER,  articles  used  in 
the  Tabkrnaclb  (q.  v.). 

SO  (Heb.  NiO,  S6),  a  king  of  Egypt  Hoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  be- 
come the  vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  messengers  to  So, 
and  made  no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly  cus- 
tom to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  17:4),  B.  G. 
726.  The  consequence  of  this  step  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  Hoshea,  the  taking  of  Samaria, 
and  the  carrying  captive  of  the  ten  tribes  (18:10, 
11). 

Identification.  '*lt  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  So  was  the  same  with  Sabaco,  the 
first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  upper  Egypt, 
or  his  son  and  successor  Sevechus,  the  second  king 
of  the  same  dynasty,  and  the  immediate  predecessor 


of  Tirhakah  .  .  .  This  name,  in  Egyptian  Sevech, 
is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn.*' 

SOAP  (Heb.  ri-'na,  bo-reeth").  The  Hebrew 
ho-reeth'  is  a  general  term  for  any  substance  of 
cfeansinff  qualities.  As,  however,  it  appears  in 
Jer.  2:22,  in  contradistinction  to  nether  (Heb. 
•Tra,  fieh'-ther,  A.  V.  "  nitre "),  which  undoubt- 
edly means  "  natron,*'  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  bo-reeth'  refers  to  vegetable  alkali, 
or  some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  of  the 
usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  It  occurs  in  Mai. 
3:2,  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  whether  it  was 
obtained  from  the  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom. 
But  ^  bore  (Job  9:30)  denotes  a  vegetable  alkali 
used  for  washing.  Numerous  plants,  capable  of 
yielding  alkalies,  exist  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries;  we  may  notice  one  named 
Hubeibek  (the  Salsola  Kali  of  botanists)  found  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  ashes  of  which  ai%  called  e^ 
Kuli^  from  their  strong  alkaline  properties,  the 
Ajranty  found  near  Sinai,  which,  when  pounded, 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Modem  travelers 
have  also  noticed  the  Saponaria  officinalis  and 
the  Mesembryanlhemum  nodijlorum^  both  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Pales- 
tine. 

SOBER,  SOBERLY,  etc.  L(Gr.  t^,na/. 
/o,  and  derivatives),  calm  and  collected  In  spirit, 
temperate,  dispassionate  (1  Thess.  6:6,  8 ;  2  Tim. 
4:6.  A.  V.  "watch;"  1  Pet.  1:18). 

2.  (Gr.  ao^potfiu^  so-fron-eh'-o^  and  derivatives), 
the  being  of  a  sound  mind,  as  of  one  who  has 
ceased  to  be  under  the  power  of  an  evil  one  (Mark 
6:16;  Luke  8:36);  the  opposite  of  eKoryvai,  to  be 
beside  one^s  self  (2  Cor.  6:18);  the  exercise  of 
self-control,  so  as  to  (a)  place  a  moderate  estimate 
upon  one's  self  (Roul  12:8),  {b)  to  curb  one's  pas- 
sion (Tit  2:6). 

SO'CHO  (Heb.  feib,  so-ko%  a  fence,  a  hedffe, 
1  Chron.  4:18),  variously  called  Sochoh  (1  Kings 
4:10),  Shochoh  (1  Sam.  17:1),  Shoco  (2  Chron. 
11:7),  Shocho  (28:18).  It  was  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  16:86),  and  was  settled  by  the 
sons  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  after  the  revolt  of 
the  northern  tribes  (2  Chron.  1 1:7).  Here  Goliath 
was  slain,  and  it  was  also  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts.  It  lay  on  the  north  side  of 
Wady  es-Sunt,  and  is  identified  with  modern 
Khurbet  Shuweikeh,  fourteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Jem- 
salem. 

SO^GHOH  (1  Kings  4:10).    See  Socho. 

SOCKET*    See  Tabernacle. 

SO^COH.  L  A  city  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  16:86).    See  Socho. 

2.  Another  city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict (Josh.  16:48),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  towns. 
Robinson  located  it  in  the  Wady  el-Khalil,  about 
ten  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron ;  bearing,  like  the  other 
Socho,  the  name  of  Shuweikeh. 

SO^I  (Heb.  "nnO,  so-dee^  intimate),  father  of 
Gaddiel,  the  spy  appointed  to  represent  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (Num.  18:10),  B.  C.  1209. 

SOIVOM  (Heb.  OHo,  sed-ome\  bum(),iin  ancient 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  mentioned  (Gen.  10:19)  as 
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belonging  to  the  Ganaanites,  in  which  Lot  settled 
after  separating  from  Abraham  (18:12 ;  14:12).  It 
had  its  own  **  kmg,"  or  chief,  as  did  the  other 
four  cities  of  the  plain  (14:2),  and  with  them  re- 
belled against  Ghedorlaomer.  It  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  Jehovah  because  of  its  great  wicked- 
ness (19:1,  sq.).  Respecting  the  manner  of  its 
destruction,  it  is  recorded  (?.  24),  **  Then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven."  "The  words 
are  to  be  understood  quite  literally  as  meaning 
that  brimstone  and  fire,  i.  e.,  burning  brimstone, 
fell  from  the  sky,  even  though  the  examples  of 
burning  bituminous  matter  falling  upon  the  earth, 
which  are  given  in  Oedmann's  VermUchte  Samm- 
lungen  (iii,  20),  may  be  called  in  question  by  his- 
torical criticism.  By  this  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone not  only  were  the  cities  and  their  inhabitants 
consumed,  but  even  the  soil,  which  abounded  in 
asphalt,  was  set  on  fire,  so  that  the  entire  valley 
was  burned  out  and  sank,  or  was  overthrown,  L  e., 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  Dead  Sea  took  its  place  " 
(BL  and  D.,  Com.),     See  Lor. 

Sodom  is  introduced  by  Ezekiel  (16:46,  sq. ; 
com  p.  Rev.  11:8)  with  Samaria,  as  sisters  of  Jeru- 
salem in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  idolatry,  Jerusalem  acting  even 
more  corruptly  than  they.  The  prophet  then 
enumerates  the  sins  of  Sodom  (v.  49,  sq.) :  pride, 
satiety,  careless  ease,  haughtiness,  and  unchari- 
tablcness  toward  the  poor. 

SOD^OMA(Gr.  2<5(Jo//a,«oc/'-om-aA,Rom.  9:29), 
the  Greek  form  of  Sodom  (q.  v.). 

SOD'OMITE  (Heb  t3T]J,  kaw-dashe',  come- 
cratedy  devoted).  The  sodomites  were  not  inhab- 
itants of  Sodom,  nor  their  descendants,  but  men 
consecrated  to  the  unnatural  vice  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
19:5 ;  comp.  Rom.  1:27)  as  a  religious  rite.  "This 
dreadful  *  consecration,'  or,  rather,  desecration, 
was  spread  in  different  forms  over  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ashtaroth,  the  Greek 
Astarte,  was  its  chief  object."  The  term  was 
especially  applied  to  the  emasculated  priests  of 
Cybele,  called  Galli,  perhaps  from  the  river  Gallus 
in  Bithynia,  which  was  said  to  make  those  who 
drank  it  road.  In  Deut.  23:17  the  toleration  of  a 
sodomite  was  expressly  forbidden,  and  the  pay 
received  by  a  sodomite  was  not  to  be  put  into 
the  temple  treasury  (v.  18).  "The  price  of  a 
dog  '*  is  a  figurative  expression  used  to  denote  the 
gains  of  a  kaio-dashe'  (sodomite),  who  was  called 
Ktvaido^^  kin'-ahee-doft^  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
doglike  manner  in  which  he  debased  himself  (see 
Rev.  22:16,  where  the  unclean  are  called  "  dogs  "). 

SOFT.    See  Glossary. 

SOLDER  (Heb.  P5'l,  deh'-bek,  join(),  welding 
of  metal  (Isa.  41:7).  In  1  Kings  22:34 ;  2  Chron. 
18:83,  deb-aw'keem\  O'^p^lt  ^^^  "*  joints  by  which 
the  iron  thorax  was  attached  to  the  hanging  skirt 
which  covered  the  abdomen*  (Cler.).  The  true 
coat  of  mail  covered  only  the  breast  to  somewhere 
about  the  last  rib ;  and  below  this  it  had  an  ap- 
pendage (skirts)  consisting  of  movable  joints. 
Between  this  appendage  and  the  true  coat  of  mail 
there  was  a  groove  through  which  the  arrow 
passed,  and,  entering  the  abdomen,  inflicted  upon 


the  king  a  mortal  wound ''  (Eeil,  Com.^  1  Kinga 
22:34). 

SOLDIER.    SeeABMT. 

SOL'OMON.  L  Name  and  Family .  (Hebu 

STO  bV),  shel-o-mo',  pacific;  also  named,  at  the  com' 
mand  of  Nathan,  Jedidiah,  beloved  of  Jehovah).  A 
son  of  King  David  by  Bath-sheba  (2  Sam.  12:24; 
1  Chron.  3:6),  B.  G.  before  990.  Sayce  {Bibbert 
Lecture,  pp.  51,  52)  thinks  that  Solomon  was  a 
name  given,  not  in  childhood,  but  subsequently. 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  inform  us  that  Salli- 
manu,  "the  god  of  peace,"  was  a  god  honored 
particularly  in  Assyria  (Robertson,  Early  Religion 
of  Israel,  pp.  178,  179). 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  Eia  youth.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  Solomon^  youth,  unless  it  be  that 
he  was  brought  up  by  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
12:25),  where  the  true  reading  probably  is,  "and 
he  intrusted  him  to  Nathan,"  etc.  (Kitto,  Stanley). 
He  was  Bath-sheba's  favorite  son,  "tender  and 
only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  his  mother "  (Prov. 
4:3),  and  to  her  David  had  pledged  her  son's  ac- 
cession bv  a  separate  and  solemn  oath  (1  Kings 
1:13,  17,  80).  (2)  Appointed  luoeetaor.  When 
David  had  become  enfeebled  by  age,  his  son, 
Adonijah,  endeavored  to  place  himself  upon  the 
throne,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  himself 
proclaimed  king  at  En-rogel  (v.  6-9,  25).  Nathan 
informed  Bath-sheba  of  these  proceedings,  and 
they  together  succeeded  in  rousing  the  languid 
energies  of  the  king,  who  acted  with  prudence 
and  decision.  At  his  command  Zadok  the  priest 
and  Nathan  the  prophet,  supnorted  by  Benaiah, 
with  the  bodyguard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
proclaimed  Solomon  king,  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
the  people,  and  anointed  him  with  the  sacred  oil, 
which  Zadok  took  out  of  the  tabernacle,  B.  C. 
960  (1:32-40).  A  constant  memorial  of  this 
solenmity  is  presented  in  the  seventy-second 
Psalm.  The  last  act  of  David  was  to  send  for 
Solomon  and  urge  upon  him  obedience  to  the 
statutes  of  Jehovah,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  pros- 
perity. He  also  told  hhn  how  to  deal  with  Joab, 
Barzillai,  and  Shimei  (2:1-9).  Upon  hearing  ti- 
dings of  Solomon's  appointment,  Adonijah  fled  to 
the  altar  for  refuge,  but  received  assurance  from 
Solomon  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  proved 
worthy  of  clemency  (1:60-63).  (8)  Solomon'l 
r^gn.  To  give  the  narrative  of  Solomon's  reign 
chronologically  is  amatter  of  great  difficulty,because 
we  have  very  few  notices  of  time,  and  also  because 
of  the  confusion  of  the  various  texts  describing  it 
1.  Disposei  of  enemiei.  Adonijah,  shortly  after 
Solomon's  accession,  made  a  request  that  Abishag, 
David's  concubine,  should  be  given  him  as  a  wife. 
This  was  interpreted  as  an  act  of  treason,  and 
Adonijah  was  put  to  death ;  Abiathar  was  dispos- 
sessed of  the  priesthood,  and  Zadok  put  in  his 
place ;  Joab  was  slain  because  of  the  murder  by 
him  of  Abner  and  Amasa;  Shimei  was  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  under- 
standing  that  a  trespass  of  the  injunction  would 
forfeit  his  life ;  three  years  after  he  went  to  Gaih 
in  pursuit  of  two  of  his  servants,  and  was  put  to 
death  (2:18-46).  2.  Marriage.  Having  firmly 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  Solomon  sought 
to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  foreign  alliances, 
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and  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
(3:1),  of  the  2l8t  dynasty.  8.  Choice  of  wisdom. 
Notwithstanding  this  foreign  alliance,  Solomon 
loved  the  statutes  of  David,  his  father.  The  blot 
upon  his  conduct  at  this  time  was  that  he  sacri- 
ficed and  burnt  incense  in  high  places  (8:3).  In 
the  course  of  a  series  of  sacrifices  (it  may  be)  Solo- 
mon came  to  Gibeon,  where  the  tabernacle  stood. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  convocation  of  the 
people,  he  sacrificed  a  thousand  burnt  offerings. 
The  following  night  Qod  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  asked  him  to  choose  what  he  should 
give  him.  Sensible  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  him,  he  asked  for  toisdom  in  preference  to 
any  other  blessing.  This  was  granted  him,  and 
the  Lord  added  riches  and  honor,  with  the  promise 
of  a  long  life  if  he  was  obedient  to  the  command- 
ment of  Jehovah.  Assured  of  God*8  favor,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem  and  renewed  his  sacrifices 
before  the  ark,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  serv- 
ants (3:4-16).  4.  Wise  judgment.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  arose  to  prove  his  sagacity.  Two 
women  appeared  before  him  with  a  dead  and  a 
living  child,  each  claiming  the  living  one  as  her 
own.  Solomon  ordered  the  living  child  to  be  cut 
in  twain.  This  the  real  mother  could  not  endure, 
and  begged  him  to  spare  the  life  of  the  babe, 
lie  therefore  commanded  the  child  to  be  restored 
to  her.  **  And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment 
which  the  king  had  judged ;  and  they  feared  the 
king :  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  in 
him  to  do  judgment*'  (3:16-28).  (4)  National 
protperity.  The  general  tone  of  the  records  of 
Solomon's  reign  is  that  of  jubilant  delight  The 
hard,  warlike  reign  of  David  was  followed  by  one 
of  peace  and  quiet.  His  own  court  was  arranged 
on  the  same  general  basis  as  his  father's,  but  on  a 
scale  of  greater  magnificence.  The  supplies  needed 
for  the  court  were  levied  throughout  the  whole 
land  by  twelve  officers,  '*  each  man  his  month  in  a 
year  made  provision."  The  provision  for  each 
day  consisted  of  thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  sixty 
measures  of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen  and  twenty  from 
the  pasture,  and  one  hundred  sheep,  besides  veni- 
son and  fowl  (4:22,  23).  The  peace  and  plenty  of 
Israel  are  thus  described :  *' Judah  and  Israel  were 
many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multi- 
tude, eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry" 
(4:20).  *'  And  the  king  made  silver  and  gold  at 
Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as  stones,  and  oedar  trees 
made  he  as  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for 
abundance  "  (2  Chron.  1:16).  In  his  great  military 
establishment  Solomon  set  at  naught  the  law 
against  keeping  up  a  force  of  cavalry  (see  Deut 
17:16).  He  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses 
for  his  fourteen  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  cavalry  horses,  besides  fleet  horses  used 
for  posts  (I  Kings  4:26,  28),  dromedaries  in  the 
latter  verses  meaning  **  sunjfl  horses "  (2  Chron. 
1:14).  (5)  Saored  and  royia  buildingt.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  David  in  his  later  years  to 
erect  at  Jerusalem  a  house  for  Jehovah,  and  for 
this  he  had  made  great  preparations.  Immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  collected,  and 
the  designs  placed  in  the  hands  of  Solomon.  King 
Hiram  sent  an  embassy  of  congratulation  to  Solo- 
mon on  his  accession,  who  returned  an  answer  in- 
forming Hiram  of  his  intention  of  buildlAg  a  house 


to  God,  and  requesting  his  assistance,  which  Hiram 
gladly  promised  (1  Kings  6:1,  sq.).  Hiram  gave 
cedars  and  fir  trees  out  of  Lebanon,  which  his 
servants  felled,  while  those  of  Solomon  squared 
and  fitted  them  for  their  places  in  the  building. 
The  provisions  for  both  parties  were  supplied  by 
Solomon.  The  prepared  timber  was  brough  t  down 
to  the  sea,  floated  round  to  Joppa  under  the  care 
of  the  Tyrian  sailors,  whence  Solomon  undertook 
the  thirty  miles  transport  to  Jerusalem.  He  em- 
ployed, of  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites, 
seventy  thousand  to  bear  burdens,  eighty  thousand 
to  hew  timber  and  stone  in  Lebanon,  under  three 
thousand  six  hundred  overseers  (1  Kings  6:16, 16 ; 
2  Chiron.  2:17,  18).  He  also  raised  a  levy  of  thirty 
thousand  Israelites,  whom  he  sent  to  work  in 
Lebanon  by  relays  of  ten  thousand,  each  relay 
serving  a  month  and  returning  home  for  two 
(1  Kings  6:18,  14).  The  actual  building  of  the 
temple  was  commenced  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  B.  G.  966  (1  Kings  6:1;  2  Chron. 
8:2).  It  was  completed  in  seven  and  a  half  years, 
in  the  eighth  month  (Bui)  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
Solomon,  B.  C.  949  (1  Kings  6:38).  The  site 
prepared  for  it  by  David  had  formerly  been  the 
thrashing  floor  of  Oman,  on  Mount  Moriah.  The 
dedication  was  a  ceremony  of  remarkable  gran- 
deur. It  took  place  in  the  month  Ethanim  (Oc- 
tober) of  the  succeeding  year,  the  delay  being,  no 
doubt,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  It  was  held  the  week  preceding  that 
festival,  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  people 
and  all  the  priests'.  Solomon  made  the  prayer  of 
consecration,  after  which  he  and  all  the  people 
offered  their  sacrifices,  twenty-two  thousand  oxen 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.  The 
Feast  of  Dedication  lasted  seven  days,  followed  by 
the  seven  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  peo- 
ple returned  to  their  homes  "  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart  for  all  the  goodness  that  the  Lord  had  done 
for  David  his  servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people  " 
(1  Kings,  ch.  8;  2  Chiron.  6:6,  7).  This  superb 
structure  was  followed  by  others  of  great  magnifi- 
cence ;  a  palace  (q.  v.)  for  himself,  which  consumed 
thirteen  years  in  its  erection ;  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon;  and  a  third  for  his  queen, 
Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  7:1-12).  On  the 
completion  of  this  palace  he  conducted  her  to  it 
in  state  from  the  city  of  David  (1  Kings  9:24 ; 
2  Chron.  8:11).  **  Among  his  other  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  a  summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (I  Kings 
9:19 ;  Cant  7:4),  stately  gardens  at  Etham  (Eccles. 
2:6,  6),  the  foundations  of  something  like  a  stately 
school  or  college,  costly  aqueducts.  About  the 
same  time  Solomon  undertook  the  repairs  of  the 
fortress  of  Zion,  as  well  as  Hillo  itself  "  (Smith, 
0,  T,  Hist).  He  also  fortified  the  towns  Hazor, 
Megiddo,  (Jezer,  Beth-horon  (upper  and  lower), 
Baalath,  and  Tadmor  (1  Kings  9:16-18;  2  (Hiron. 
8:4-6).  The  services  of  King  Hiram  were  ac- 
knowledged by  a  cession  of  twenty  cities  along 
the  seacoast  of  Galilee,  a  gift  at  which  Hiram  ex- 
pressed his  discontent  by  a  play  upon  the  name  of 
one  of  them.  Cabal,  a  word  signifying  dirt,  Hiram 
returned  them  with  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  the  alliance  of  the  two 
kings  remained  unimpaired  (1  Kings  9:11-14). 
(8)  Second  vision.    After  the  completion  of  these 
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works  God  appeared  a  second  time  to  Solomon  by 
night,  a^uriug  him  that  he  had  heard  his  prajer, 
accepted  the  temple  as  a  house  of  sacrifice,  prom- 
ising to  establish  his  kingdom,  warning  him,  how- 
ever, of  the  ruin  that  would  follow  disobedience 
(1  Kings  9:1-9 ;  2  Chron.  7:12-22).  (7)  Ooniiieroe. 
Solomon  put  forth  rigorous  eiforts  to  promote  the 
oonmieroe  and  trade  of  his  country.  To  increase 
the  land  traffic  he  had  small  cities  built  in  advan- 
tageous localities,  in  which  goods  of  all  sorts  in 
large  quantities  were  kept  in  suitable  storehouses. 
While  thus  linking  his  dominions  with  the  great 
highways  of  commerce  to  the  north  and  northeast, 
he  opened  the  path  of  maritime  enterprise,  both 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Tyrian  fleets  of  Hiram.  The 
fleets  built  by  Solomon,  and  navigated  by  the 
skilled  mariners  of  Hiram,  sailed  to  Ophir,  a  place 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  probably  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  returned  after  a  three  years*  voy- 
age, bringing  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  precious 
stones,  almond  trees,  apes,  and  peacocks  AEings 
9:26-28;  10:22;  2 Chron.  8:17,  18).  (8)  Wealth 
Solomon's  revenue  had  so  greatly  increased  that 
it  was  variously  stated  (perhaps  in  different  years) 
at  four  hundred  and  twenty,  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  talents.  Silver 
was  so  abundant  as  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  a 
precious  metal,  and  all  the  king's  drinking  vessels 
were  of  gold.  Solomon  had  two  hundred  shields 
made,  each  of  which  was  overlaid  with  about 
eighteen  pounds  of  gold;  and  three  hundred 
smaller  ones,  whose  covering  of  gold  weighed 
about  nine  pounds.  His  throne  was  magnificently 
constructed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  was  so  remark- 
able that  **  there  was  not  the  like  made  in  any 
kingdom"(l  Kings  10:14-23).  (9)  dueen  of  Sheba. 
So  great  had  King  Solomon  become  that  he  "  ex- 
ceeded all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and 
wisdom."  Solomon  received  visitors  from  ail  parts 
of  the  world,  who  came  to  hear  his  wisdom,  bring- 
ing vast  presents  of  gold,  silver,  garments,  armor, 
spices,  horses,  and  mules  (10:23-25).  Among 
these  illustrious  visitors  the  most  distinguished 
was  the  queen  of  Shkba  (q.  v.),  who  came  with  a 
great  caravan  of  camels,  bearing  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  spices.  **  She  came  to  prove  him  with 
hard  questions  "  (enigmas  or  riddles),  by  which  to 
test  Solomon's  wisdom.  Solomon  gratified  her 
curiosity  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  drawing  out 
her  confidence  until  *'  she  communed  with  him  of 
all  that  was  in  her  heart."  The  wisdom  of  the 
king  and  the  magnificence  of  his  surroundings 
completely  overwhelmed  the  queen :  **  there  was 
no  more  spirit  in  her."  She  confessed  that  the 
report  which  had  reached  her '  did  not  tell  half 
the  truth  respecting  his  greatness  and  wisdom. 
Solomon  dismissed  her  with  valuable  presents, 
and  she  returned  to  her  own  country  (I  Kings 
10:1-18 ;  2  Chron.  9:1-12).  (10)  Extent  of  domin- 
ion. "And  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms 
from  the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  pres- 
ents, and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life  " 
(1  Kings  4:21 ;  2  Chron.  9:26).  The  territory  over 
which  Solomon  ruled  included  all  the  kingdoms 
**  from  the  river,"  the  great  Euphrates  (comp.  Gen. 
16:18),  *'unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  lying 


on  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the  west  of  Judea, 
and  "  unto  the  border  of  Egypt."    These  separate 
kingdoms  doubtless  preserved  their  separate  or- 
ganization and  nationality,  as  when  independent, 
but  were  ever  ready  both  to  contribute  to  the 
annual  revenues  of  Solomon  and  also  to  fumisib, 
when  occasion  offered,  their  quota  of  men  for  any 
public  service  (Whedon,  Com.).    (11)  Sin.     The 
great  wisdom  of  Solomon  appears  to  have  been 
insufficient  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  evil 
practices,  for  we  read  that  **  King  Solomon  loved 
many  strange  women,  together  with  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  women  of  the  Hoabites,  Ammonite!*, 
Edomites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites;  .  .  .  and  he 
had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses,  and  three 
hundred  concubines :  and  his  wives  turned  awa j 
his  heart     For  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  was 
old,  that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods :  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the 
Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father. 
For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of 
the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom  the  abomination 
of  the  Ammonites.     And  Solomon  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  went  not  fully  after  the 
Lord,  as  did  David  his  father.     Then  did  Solomon 
build  a  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination 
of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and 
for  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.     And  likewise  did  he  for  all  his  strange 
wives,  which  burnt  incen&e  and  sacrificed  unto 
their  gods"  (1   Kings  11:1-8).     These  outrages, 
the  more  flagrant  in  the  king  who  had  himself 
built  the  temple,  and  to  whom  Jehovah  had  twice 
given  solemn  warnings  mingled  with  his  promises, 
called  down  the  wrath  of  God.    The  judgment 
was  pronounced  upon  him  that  his  kingdom  should 
be  rent  from  him  and  given  to  his  servant,  one 
tribe  being  reserved  to  his  son  for  the  sake  of 
David  (11:9-13).     (12)  Enemiei.    Solomon  had 
already  some  formidable  enemies.     One  of  these 
was  Hadad,  prince  of  Kdom,  who  Had  escaped  to 
Egypt  from  the  massacre  of  Joab,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  sister-in.law  of  Pharaoh.    He  returned  to 
his  own   country,   and  began  a  harassing  war 
agfunst  Solomon.    A  still  more  formidable  enemy 
was  Rezon,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus, and  was  an  enemy  of  Solomon  through  all  his 
reign.    But  Jeroboam  was  an  internal  enemy  of  a 
still  more  dangerous  character.     He  was  a  young 
man  of  talent  and  energy,  who,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Solomon  superintendent  of  the  engi- 
neering works  projected  around   Jerusalem,  had 
risen   into  public  notice.     He  was  informed  by 
Ahijah  the  prophet  that  God  intended  to  give  him 
the   kingdom,   saving   the   remnant  promised  to 
Solomon's  son.     Hearing  of  this,  Solomon  sought 
the  life  of  Jeroboam ;  but  the  latter  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  remained  there  till  the  death  of  Solomon 
(11:14-40).    (18)  End.     Amid  such  beginnings  of 
impending  trouble  Solomon  approached  the  end  of 
his  course.     He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  sepulcher  in  the  city 
of  David,  B.  C.  about  920.     Sayce  {ffisfh.  CW7., 
p.  820)  thinks  that  *'  forty  "  is  used  as  an  Hebrew 
idiom,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  Solomon's 
reign  was  about  thirty-two  years  long.     Notwith- 
standing  his  immense  harem  we  only  read  of  his 
havhig  one  son,  Rehoboam  (1 1 :4 1-48).    It  may  b« 
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that  the  historian  mentions  only  Rehoboam  because 
he  was  successor  to  the  throne. 

3.  Character.  The  character  of  Solomon,  as 
drawn  in  the  Scriptures,  is  many-sided.  The 
simple,  unpretending  child ;  the  darling  of  Jehovah 
(2  Sam.  12:24,  25);  the  chosen  kingf  the  seelcer 
after  wisdom,  choosing  her  above  all  other  things ; 
the  wise  and  sagacious  Judge ;  the  powerful  ruler 
and  glorious  sovereign ;  the  man  of  science,  and 
able  to  solve  difficult  problems,  surpassing  in 
many  ways  all  the  kings  of  the  natioife  round 
about  him ;  his  navies  traversing  many  a  sea,  and 
kings  and  princes  from  afar  bringing  and  laying 
at  his  feet  their  gifts.  lie  was  **  full  of  sublime 
devotion,  equally  full  of  practical  sagacity ;  the 
extemporizer  of  the  loftiest  litany  in  existence, 
withal  the  author  of  the  pungent  Proverbs ;  able 
to  mount  up  on  rapturous  ethereal  pinion  to  the 
region  of  the  seraphim,  but  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
details  of  business,  and  shrewd  in  all  human  in- 
tercourse ;  xealous  in  collecting  gold,  yet  lavish  in 
expending  it ;  sumptuous  in  his  tastes,  and  splen- 
did in  costume ;  the  patriot  intense,  the  Israelite 
indeed"  (Hamilton,  The  Boyal  Preacher),  Ener- 
vated by  luxury,  defiled  by  licentiousness,  he  was 
an  easy  prey  to  idolatry ;  he  neglected  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments. 

N0TK.-1  Kin{fB  2:88-34.  ^'A  strict  regard  for  the 
honor  of  Jebovab  and  for  bis  statutes,  laws.  Judgments, 
and  testimonies  roqutred  tbat  the  crimes  of  the  bloody 
Joab  should  receive  their  merited  penalty ;  but  David 
seems  to  have  felt  that  bis  own  hands  were  too  full  of 
bi(M)d,  and  his  own  heart  had  been  too  deeply  stained 
with  blood-guilUness^*  (t^sa.  51:i4)«tOBllowhlmtobe  tbe 
Instrument  of  Jnab^s  punishment.  Not  for  sins  com- 
mitted airalnst  David  as  a  father,  but  for  sins  committed 
against  the  law  and  majesty  of  God,  does  David  advise 
Solomon,  tbe  kin?,  as  the  keeper  of  God's  law  and  the 
ITuardian  of  God'tf  honor,  to  punish  tbe  (rullty  offender 
(Whedon).  C/iap.  S:7-9.  The  wisdom  that  Solomon 
asked  and  obtained  was  not  so  much  of  the  heart  as  the 
head.  1 1  was  wisdom  not  for  h  1  mself  personally,  but  for 
bis  offlcft,  such  as  would  qualify  him  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  tbe  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  general  scienUOc  knowledge  (J.  and 
Fm  Com.).  C/iap.4:2»-»4.  HlRh  powers  of  mind,  irreat 
capacity  for  receiving,  as  well  as  aptitude  foroommuni- 
catinff,  knowledge.  Of  bis  many  proverbs  and  sonffs 
we  have  only  a  small  ponion  rematnlne.  He  Is  gen- 
erally considered  as  tlie  author  of  tbe  three  canonical 
books,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Boclesiasies. 

SOL'^OMON^SONGOF.  See  Bible,  Books  of. 

SOL'OMOITS  PORCH.  L  "The  porch  of 
judgment "  attached  to  »the  palace  (1  Kings  7:7). 
See  Palack.  2.  The  portico  (Gr.  crrod  XoXofiCwoc^ 
eiO-ah'  Sol-am'0*-non\  the  outer  corridor  of  the 
temple  (John  10:28;  Acts  8:11;  6:12).    SeeTEMPLt 

SOL'OMON'S  SERVANTS  (Heb.  "H?? 
Tvib^^  ab-da/  8hel-o-mo%  Ezra  2:68 ;  Neh.  7:57, 
60),  the  descendants  ("sons")  of  persons  thus 
named  returned  from  captivity.  Following  as 
they  do  in  the  lists,  the.  priests,  Levites,  and  the 
Nethinim,  they  would  seem  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  temple  service.  Smith  (Bib,  Dict.^ 
B.  V.)  suggests:  1.  The  name  as  well  as  the  order 
implies  Inferiority  even  to  the  Nethinim.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  slavet  of  Solomon.  The 
servitude  of  the  Nethinim,  ^^ given  to  the  Lord," 
was  softened  by  the  idea  of  dedication.  2.  Tlie 
starting  point  of  their  history  is  probably  found  in 
1   Kings    6:18,  14;   9:20,  21;  2  Chron.  8:7,  8. 


Canaanites,  who  had  been  living  till  then  with  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom,  were  reduced  by  Solo- 
mon to  the  Helot  state,  and  compelled  to  labor  in 
the  king's  stone  quarries,  and  in  building  his 
palaces  and  cities.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  the 
change  has  been  eflFected  under  David,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  connected  especially  with 
the  temple,  and  the  servitude  under  his  successor 
was  at  once  harder  and  more  extended  (1  Chron. 
22:2).  8.  The  last  passage  throws  some  light  on 
their  special  office.  The  Nethinim,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Gibeonites,  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of 
VHXkd  (Josh.  9:23),  and  this  was  enough  for  the 
services  of  the  tabernacle.  For  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  the  temple  another  kind  of  labor 
was  required,  and  the  new  slaves  were  set  to  the 
work  of  hewing  and  squaring  «ton«t  (1  Elings  6:17, 
18).  Their  descendants  appear  to  have  formed  a 
distinct  order,  inheriting,  probably,  the  same  func- 
tions and  the  same  skilL 

SOL^OMOITS  SONG.  See  Biblk,  Books  or. 

SOMETIMES.    See  Glossary. 

SON(Heb.  13,  bane;GT.vi6^^hvsee-o%';  the  Chald. 
^,  har^  iofiy  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  such  words  as 
Barnabas).  **  Son "  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
meanings  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
(1)  the  immediate  offspring ;  (2)  grandson,  as  Laban 
is  called  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  29:6),  though  he  was 
his  grandson  (24:29) ;  so  Hephibosheth  is  called 
the  son  of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jona- 
than, Saul*s  son  (2  Sam.  19:24) ;  (3)  remote  descend- 
ants (Num.  2:14,  18);  (4)  son  by  adoption,  as 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to  Jacob  (Gen.,  ch.  48) ; 
(6)  son  by  nation,  as  sons  of  the  East  (1  Kings 
4:30 ;  Job  1:8);  (6)  son  by  education,  i.  e.,  a  dtsciple, 
as  Eli  called  Samuel  his  son  (1  Sara.  8:6).  Solo- 
mon calls  his  disciple  his  son  in  the  Proverbs  often, 
and  we  read  of  the  "sons  of  the  prophets" 
(1  Kings  20:36,  etc.),  i.  e.,  those  under  training 
for  service ;  similarly  a  Christian  convert  (1  Tim. 
1:2;  Tit.  1:4;  Philem.  lOj  1  Cor.  4:16,  17;  1  Pet 
6:13) ;  (7)  son  by  disposition  and  conduct,  as  sons 
of  Belial  (Judg.  19:22;  1  Sam.  2:12),  sons  of  the 
mighty,  i.  e.,  heroes  (Psa.  29:1);  sons  of  the  band 
(2  Chron.  26:18,  A.  V.  "soldiers  of  the  army"), 
sons  of  the  sorceress,  i.  e.,  those  who  practice 
sorcery  (Isa.  67:8) ;  (8)  son  in  reference  to  age,  as 
the  "son  of  one  year"  (Exod.  12:6X  L  e.,  a  year 
old ;  (9)  a  production  or  offspring  of  any  parent,  as 
sparks  are  called  "sons  of  the  burning  coal" 
(Job  6:7,  marg.),  an  arrow  is  "  son  of  the  bow  " 
(41:28),  because  the  arrow  flies  from  the  bow ;  also 
"son  of  the  quiver  "(Lam.  8:18);  "son  of  the 
floor,"  i.  e.,  thrashed  grain  (Isa.  21:10);  "sons  of 
oil,"  i.  e.,  branches  of  the  olive  (Zech.  4:14,  marg.) ; 
expressive  of  deserving,  as  son  of  beating,  i.  e., 
deserving  beating  (pent.  25:3),  so  son  of  perdition 
(John  17:12) ;  (1 1)  Son  of  God,  by  excellence  above 
all,  viz.,  Jesus  (Mark  1:1 ;  Luke'  1:35 ;  John  1:34  ; 
Rom.  1:4;  Ueb.  4:14);  (12)  sons  of  God,  i.  e., 
angels  (Job  1:6 ;  38:7),  perhaps  so  called  as  pos« 
sessing  power  delegated  from  God,  his  deputies, 
vicegerents ;  (13)  believers  are  sons  of  God  (John 
1:12;  PhiL  2:16,  etc.) ;  ( 1 4)  sons  of  the  world  (Luke 
16:8),  i.  e.,  worldly-minded  perspns ;  sons  of  diso- 
bedience, those  who  are  unrestrained  in  evil ;  sons 
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of  hell  (Matt  23:16) ;  sons  of  the  devil,  !.  e.,  under 
his  power  (Acts  13:10);  sons  of  the  bridechamber 
(Matt.  9:16 ;  Mark  2:19),  the  youthful  companions 
of  the  bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson. 
Offspring,  especially  sons,  were  highly  valued 
among  all  Eastern  nations,  and  barrenness  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  sevei-est  afflictions  (see 
Gen.  16:2 ;  29:31 ;  80:1, 14,  etc.).  See  Children  ; 
Family. 

SON  OF  GOD.    See  Sonship  or  Christ. 

SON  OF  MAN  (Heb.  ^^^"B,  hen-aw-dawmf; 
Gr.  v16q  tw  avSp^irov,  hwe^-os  too  an-thr6'-poo\  "  a 
designation,  which,  like  the  Son  of  God,  is  now 
chiefly  associated  with  Christ,  and  used  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  had  a  general, 
before  it  received  a  special  application.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  kind  of  circumlocution  for  man^  as  a 
frail  and  changeable  being  in  contrast  with  God 
(Num.  23:19 ;  Psa.  8:4 ;  Isa.  61:12 ;  66:2).  The  ad- 
dress,  *  Son  of  man,*  occurs  so  frequently  in  Ezekiel 
(2:1 ;  8:1,  etc.),  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecies.  It  may  be 
that  the  frequent  use  of  this  expression  was  to 
remind  the  prophet,  as  well  as  the  people  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  revelations,  not  merely  of 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  but  to  show  them  at 
the  same  time  how  powerfully  the  word  of  God 
operates  in  feeble  man,  and  also  that  God,  who 
has  selected  the  prophet  as  the  organ  of  his  will, 
possesses  also  the  power  to  redeem  the  people, 
that  were  lying  powerless  under  the  oppression  of 
the  heathen,  from  their  misery,  and  to  raise  them 
up  again"  (Keil,  Com.^  on  2:1). 

In  Dan.  7:18  it  is  recorded,  "I  saw  in  the  night 
visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  etc.  It  would  seem 
that  the  person  so  designated  was  not  only  ideal 
humanity  bringing  in  the  higher  kingdom,  as  op- 
posed to  those  represented  by  the  beast,  but  also 
as  coming  from  heaven.  The  words  ^*^aBa  man  " 
do  not  teach  that  he  was  only  a  man.  He  that 
comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  may,  as  Kranich- 
f eld  observes,  "  be  regarded,  according  to  current 
representations,  as  the  God  of  Israel  coming  on 
the  clouds,  while  yet  he  who  appears  takes  the 
outward  form  of  a  roan."  The  clouds  are  the  veil 
or  the  "chariot "  on  which  God  comes  from  heaven 
to  execute  judgment  against  his  enemies  (see  Psa. 
18:10,  sq.;  97:2-4;  104:3;  Isa.  19:1;  Nah.  1:8). 
"  This  passage  forms  the  foundation  for  the  declar- 
ation of  Christ  regarding  his  future  coming,  which 
is  described  after  Dan.  7:18  as  a  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  with,  in,  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(Matt  24:30;  26:64;  Mark  13:26 ;  Rev.  1:7;  14:14)." 

According  to  Weiss  (Bib,  Theol  of  N,  T.,  p. 
76),  the  use  of  the  article  before  **  Son "  points 
"to  the  fact  that  the  expression  (Son  of  man) 
means,  not  a  son  of  man  among  others,  but  a 
definitid  Son  of  man,  whose  uniqueness  required 
no  explanation  for  his  hearers."  From  this  it  fol- 
lows, however,  that  this  uniqueness  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  a  higher  divine  nature,  which  constitutes 
the  deepest  essence  of  this  Son  of  man ;  for  the 
idea  of  such  a  Son  of  man  was  altogether  foreign, 
at  least  to  the  popular  consciousness.  But,  no 
doubt,  every  Israelite  who  believed  in  Scripture 
could,  in  consequence  of  prophecy,  know  of  a  Son 


of  man  who,  because  Jehovah  would  bring  about 
the  completion  of  salvation  through  him,  had  such 
a  divine  calling  as  no  one  had  ever  had,  and  no 
one  after  him  could  have.  "  The  name  Son  of 
man  appears  about  fifty  times  in  the  gospels  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  And  since  Christ  applies 
both  names  (Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God)  to  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  the  divine  and  human  sides  in 
his  person  and  his  self -consciousness  have  arrived 
at  unity,  and  in  this  unity  the  oonsununation  of 
revelation  and  humanity  is  at  the  same  time  givoi, 
this  new  personal  living  nnity  is  to  be  thought  as 
that  which  acts  and  speaks  in  him.  According  to 
the  portrait  communicated  to  us  by  the  Gospel, 
this  man  is  nowhere  without  the  divine,  which 
constitutes  his  person,  just  as  conversely  human- 
ity essentially  belongs  to  the  person  who  is 
6  vl6c  Toif  Oeoif  (Son  of  God)"  (Domer,  CkritL 
Doci.f  iii,  p.  168,  sq.). 

SONG  (Heb.'T'tJ,  sheer;  Gr.  ^,  o^/)-  Song* 
were  used  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  tri- 
umph, as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  deliverance 
from  Pharaoh  (£xod.  16:1);  the  song  of  Israel  at 
the  well  of  Beer  (Num.  21:17) ;  the  song  of  Moses 
in  Deuteronomy  (ch.  82);  of  Deborah  (Judg.  6:12); 
of  David  on  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
18:8);  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.,  ch.  2);  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (Luke  1:46) ;  the  songs  in  heaven  (Rev.  6:9, 
sq.;  14:3;  16:3,  sq.;  19:4,  sq.). 

Fignunktive.  Songs  (see  Sivoing)  were  indie- 
ative  of  joy,  and  their  absence  of  sorrow.  "Ye 
shall  have  a  song,  as  in  the  night "  (Isa.  80:29X  is 
a  figurative  allusion  to  the  joyful  singing  of  the 
Israelites  on  the  festal  night  before  the  passover. 
"  And,  lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song,"  etc.  (Ezek.  88:82X  is  more  correctly  ren- 
dered, "  Thou  art  unto  them  like  a  pleasant  singer,** 
etc.,  i.  e.,  the  prophet  was  like  the  singer  of  pleas- 
ant songs,  to  which  they  listened  for  pleasure,  but 
without  obedience. 

SONSHIP  OF  BELXEVEBS.  See  Adop- 
tion. 

SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST,  a  matter  of  doctrine 
with  reference  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  It 
is  inwrought  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitt 
(q.  v.),  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  points 
to  a  relationship  which  in  its  deepest  essence  can- 
not be  compreiiended  by  the  human  understand- 
ing (see  Matt.  11:27).  And  yet  the  Scriptures 
throw  some  rays  of  light  upon  the  subject 

L  Scriptural.  The  term  Son  of  God  is  used 
in  the  Scnptures  in  various  senses.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  Israel  (e.  g., 
Exod.  4:22),  also  figuratively  to  heavenly  bieings 
(Job  1:6 ;  88:7).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  also 
employed  in  different  applications  (Luke  8:88; 
Matt.  6:9,  46).  It  is  in  one  instance  (Luke  1:36) 
applied  to  Christ  on  account  of  his  miraculous 
conception.  And  yet  it  is  plain  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  Scriptures  apply  this  title  to  Christ  in 
a  sense  far  deeper  than  all  these.  Both  Christ  him- 
self and  his  apostles  speak  of  his  Sonship  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  employed  with  reference  to  any, 
even  the  highest,  of  God^s  creatures  (see  John  8:13, 
16;  6:17-31;  6:62;  8:68;  10:30;  14:1,  11;  Rom. 
1:8,  4;  9:6;  CoL2:9;  Tit  2:18).  See  Kknobis; 
Word. 
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2.  TheologicaL  The  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, oniTenally  held  bv  the  Christian  Church, 
includes  the  following  features  : 

(1)  The  Sonship  of  Christ  Involves  an  ante- 
mundane  and  eternal  distinction  of  personality 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  He  is  the  eter- 
nal Son  even  as  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Father. 
Thus  both  Christ  and  the  apostles  speak  of  his 
preezistent  state  (John  8:68;  17:6;  Rom.  8:3; 
2  Cor.  8:9 ;  Phil.  2:6-8).  And  thus  while  he  teaches 
men  to  pray,  saying  "  Our  Father,"  for  himself  he 
simply  says  "  Father,"  or  **  My  Father  "  (see  John 
16:8,  and  many  other  places). 

(2)  The  Sonship  of  Christ  implies  also  that  he 
as  the  Son  *'  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  in 
the  Father,  and  as  the  Father  has  not  in  the  Son  *' 
(see  Van  Oosterzee,  vol.  i,  p.  276).  Christ  is  the 
** only  begotten  of  the  Father"  (John  1:16,  18), 
the  "only  begotten  Son"  (3:16),  "his  own  Son" 
(Rom.  8:3).  Upon  these  and  similar  Scripture 
expressions  is  based  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
generation.  This  theological  terra,  however,  it  is 
rightly  held,  is  one  which  is  liable  to  abuse,  and 
should  never  have  associated  with  it  anthropomor- 
phistic  conceptions,  and  should  exclude  all  idea 
of  time.  The  idea  to  be  reverently  held  is  that 
the  Son  of  God  has  the  ground  of  his  existence 
eternally  in  the  Father. 

(3)  The  Son  is  in  the  most  complete  sense  par- 
taker in  the  same  nature  with  the  Father.  He 
possesses  the  same  attributes  (John  6:21 ;  21:17; 
Luke  11:49),  performs  the  same  works  (Matt.  9:2, 
sq. ;  John  6:24-29),  and  claims  equal  honor  with 
the  Father  (John  6:23;  14:1;  Matt.  28:19).  As 
the  Son,  having  the  ground  of  his  existence  in  the 
Father,  he  is  in  this  sense  subordinate.  Also  in 
his  incarnate  state  he  became  subordinate  in  a 
still  deeper  sense  (see  Kknosis).  And  yet  before 
his  incarnation  he  "thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ; "  and  in  his  glorified  state  "  in 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily." 

The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ 
has  been  the  ground  of  many  hard-fought  battles 
(see  particularly  Arianism  and  Sabbllianish  in 
works  on  theology),  but  the  Christian  Church 
steadfastly  holds  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
And  the  truth  at  this  point  is  most  important ;  for 
only  in  the  light  of  this  truth  can  we  recognize  in 
Christ  the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  and  realize 
the  efficacy  of  his  saving  ministry. 

LrriRATUBC — Van  Oosterzee,  Christ.  Doqm.; 
Watson,  Theol,  Inst.;  Domer,  Syst.  Christ.  Doe.; 
Hodge,  Syst.  TTieol.;  Eidd,  Christophany ;  Schaff, 
The  Person  of  Christ;  Domer,  The  Person  of 
Christ.—'E.  McC. 

SOOTHSAYEB,  SOOTHSAYING.     See 

Maoio,  (16),  p.  671. 

SOP  (Gr.  iffofjtiovy  peO'm/ef^'Ony  fragment)^  a  piece 
of  bread  dipped  into  the  sauce  (John  13:26-30). 
In  the  Elast  the  animal  food  is  so  thoroughly 
cooked  as  to  be  easily  separated  by  the  fingers. 
When,  however,  the  food  is  in  a  semifluid  state, 
or  so  soft  that  the  fingers  cannot  conveniently  hold 
it,  it  IS  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  thin 
piece  of  bread.  It  is  customary  for  the  host  to 
honor  a  guest  by  thus  passing  to  him  any  dainty 


morsel  The  handing  of  the  **8op"  to  Judaa 
would  indicate  that  his  place  at  the  table  must 
have  been  near  to  our  Lord. 

SOP^ATEB  (Gr.  2<!j7raTpof,  so'-pai-ros,  saviour 
of  his  father)^  a  disciple  of  Berea,  who  accom- 
panied Paul  from  Greece  into  Asia,  on  his  return 
from  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  20:4).  In 
the  Co<Uz  SinaiticuSf  and  several  other  manu- 
scripts, his  father's  name  is  given  as  Pjrrrhus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same  with 
SOSIPATKB  (q.  ▼.). 

SOPH'EEETH  (Heb.  nncb,  so-fey-reth, 
scribe).  "The  children  of  Sophereth"  were  a 
family  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  among  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  serv- 
ants (Ezra  2:66;  Neh.  1:61),  B.  0.  before  636. 

SORCERER,  SORCERY.  See  Magic,  (1 6X 
p.  671. 

SORE.    See  Diskasu. 

SCREE  (Heb.  Ptpto,  so-rake^,  red,  vine\  a 
valley  in  which  was  the  home  of  Delilah  (Judg. 
16:4).  Dr.  Smith  (Hist.  Oeoa.,  p.  218)  identifies  it 
with  the  present  Wady  es  Surar,  through  which 
runs  the  railroad  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  "  It 
is  the  way  the  Philistines  used  to  come  up  in  the 
days  of  the  judges  and  of  David;  there  is  no 
shorter  road  into  Judea  from  Ekron,  Jaronia,  and, 
perhaps,  Ashdod.  .  .  .  Just  before  the  Wady  ea 
Surar  approaches  the  Judean  range  its  width  is 
increased  by  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Ghurab 
from  the  northwest,  and  by  the  Wady  en  Najil 
from  the  south."  It  was  by  the  level  road  up  the 
Sorek  valley  that  the  ark  was  taken  to  Beth- 
shemesh  (1  Sam.  6:10,  sq.).  **The  territory  which 
the  Book  of  Joshua  assigns  to  Dan  lies  down  the 
two  parallel  valleys  that  lead  through  the  Sheph- 
elah  to  the  sea,  Ajalon  an  Sorek.  .  .  .  The  head 
of  the  vale  of  Sorek  has  usually  been  regarded  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Philistines  took 
the  ark(ch.  4)"  (Smith,  Bist,  Geoff.,  pp.  220,  223). 

SORROW,  the  rendering  of  a  number  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  words,  representing  mental  pain 
or  grief,  arising  from  the  privation  of  some  good 
we  actually  possessed.  It  is  the  opposite  of  joy ; 
contracts  the  heart,  sinks  the  spirit,  and  in- 
jures the  health.  Scripture  cautions  against  it 
(2  Sam.  12:20;  Ecclus.  30:24,  26;  1  Thess.  4:13, 
etc.).  Paul  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  sorrow: 
**  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation 
not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
worketh  death"  (2  Cor.  1:10).  The  one  is  that 
sorrow  for  sin  wrought  by  God  which  leads  to  re- 
pentance, while  the  other  is  a  sorrow  about  worldly 
objects  which,  when  separated  from  the  fear  of 
God,  tends  to  death,  temporal  and  etemaL  Sor- 
row, in  the  expression,  "  The  sorrows  of  hell  com- 
passed me  about"  (Psa.  18:6),  may  be  rendered 
"  the  cards  of  the  grave,"  etc 

SOSIP'ATER  (Gr.  luaiiraTpoc,  so^p'-at-ros, 
saver  of  his  faShtr\  a  kinsman  of  Paul,  mentioned 
in  the  salutations  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(16:21)  as  being  with  the  apostle.  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  with  Sopater. 

SOS^THENES  (Gr.  Zcjo^^vtc,  soce-then'-aee,  of 
safe  strength) 
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L  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who 
was  beaten  by  the  Greeks  in  the  presence  of  Gal- 
lio  when  the  latter  refused  to  entertain  the  charge 
made  to  him  against  Paul  (Acts  18: 17).  Some  have 
thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  mal- 
treated thus  by  his  own  countrymen,  because  he 
was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul.  A  better 
view  is  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted 
Jews ;  and  that  "  the  crowd  **  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifTerenoe  of  Gallio,  and 
ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In 
this  case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of 
Crispus  (t.  8). 

2.  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  cer- 
tain Sosthenes,  whom  he  terms  "  the  brother " 
(1  Cor.  1:1).  Some  have  held  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If  this 
be  so  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later 
period,  and  have  been  at  Ephesus,  and  not  at 
Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence  (Smith,  Diet.^  s.  v.). 
Ramsay  (5St.  Paw/,  p.  269)  says :  "  Probably  two 
persons  at  Corinth  named  Sosthenes  were  brought 
into  relations  with  Paul,  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a 
prominent  Christian;  or,  perhaps,  the  Jew  was 
converted  at  a  later  date.** 

SOTAI  (Heb.  "^^SIO,  8o4ah'e$,  roving).  The 
**  children  "  of  Sotai  were  a  family  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:65 ;  Neh.  7:67),  B.  C.  before  636. 

SOTTISH.    See  Glossart. 

SOUL  (generally  the  rendering  of  Heb.  ^C3, 
neh^-feshy  a  breathing  creature ;  Gr.  V^;t^,  psoo- 
kfuiy'^  breatiL,  etc.,  the  equivalent  of  neh'-fesK). 
The  Hebrew  term  "  may  indicate  not  only  the  en- 
tire inner  nature  of  man,  but  also  his  entire  per- 
sonality, i.  e.,  all  that  pertains  to  the  person  of 
man  ;"...**  in  the  sense  of  person ;  somebody, 
everybody  (Deut.  26:16;  Josh.  10:89;  11:11,  14); 
and  numbers  are  reckoned,  as  well  in  the  New 
Testament  as  in  the  Old,  by  souls  (1  Pet.  3:20).  It 
would  thence  be  wrongly  concluded  that  the  soul 
is  what  constitutes  the  person  of  man ;  for  the 
brute  is  also  called  TIJEJ  (neh'-fesli).  In  T0C3  (neh'- 
feah)  in  itself  is  not  involved  the  conception  of  the 
personal  lining,  but  only  of  the  self-living  (the  in- 
dividual). In  such  cases  '»3S3  (neh'-fekh)  indicates 
the  person  of  the  man,  but  not  the  man  as  a  per- 
son. The  beast  is  ^S3  {neh'-fesh\  as  a  self -living 
nature  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  that  proceeds 
from  God  and  pervades  entire  nature,  the  indi- 
vidual constitution  of  which  spirit  is  the  soul  of 
the  brute ;  but  man  is  ^S^  (neh^-fesh),  as  a  self- 
living  nature  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  pro- 
ceeds from  God,  and  is  in  the  form  of  God,  and  is 
therefore  personal,  the  operation  of  which  spirit 
is  his  endowment  with  soul"(Delitz8ch,  Bib.  Psych,^ 
pp.  181,  182). 

The  Greek  term,  '^x^  {psoo-khay^^  has  the 
simple  meaning  of  life  (Matt.  6:26 ;  Luke  12:22) ; 
that  in  which  there  is  life,  a  living  being  (1  Cor. 
16:46) ;  every  soul,  L  e.,  every  one  (Acts  2:43 ;  8:23 ; 


SOUTH 


Rom.  18:1).  It  also  has  the  meaning  of  the  ; 
of  the  feelings,  desires,  affections,  aversions  (oor 
»oul,  hearty  etc. ;  R.  V.  almost  uniformly  9oul) ;  the 
human  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  so  constituted  that, 
by  the  right  use  of  the  aids  offered  it  bj  God,  it 
can  attain  its  highest  end  and  secure  eternal 
blessedness ;  the  soul  regarded  as  a  moral  bein^ 
designed  for  everlasting  life  (8  John  2;  Heb. 
18:17;  James  1:21;  6:20;  1  Pet  1:9).  AnoUier 
meaning  of  psoo-khay'  is  the  soul  as  an  essence 
which  differs  from  the  body,  and  is  not  dissolYed 
by  death  (Matt.  10:28);  the  soul  freed  from  the 
body,  a  disembodied  soul  (Acts  2:27, 81 ;  Rev.  16:3  ; 
20:4).    See  Spirit. 

SOUB  (Heb.  ^Ob,  bo'-ser,  immature).  The 
proverb,  quoted  in  Jer.  81:29,  80,  and  Ezek.  18:2, 
"  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil. 
dren*s  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  is  easily  under<(tood. 
The  sour  grapes  which  the  fathers  eat  are  the  sins 
which  they  commit ;  the  setting  of  the  children*8 
teeth  on  edge  is  the  consequence  thereof,  L  e.,  the 
suffering  which  the  children  have  to  endure.  The 
teaching  of  the  proverb  is  that  children  would 
have  to  atone  for  their  fathers*  sin,  without  any 
culpability  of  their  own.  This  fatal  error  is  con> 
demned  by  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Jehovah 
declares  with  an  oath  that  this  proverb  shall  not 
be  used  any  more,  for  their  iniquity  shall  be  made 
manifest ;  and  announces  that  all  souls  are  his, 
and  he  will  mete  out  to  each  his  deserts.  In  Hoeea 
it  is  declared  of  Israel,  *'  their  drink  is  sour  **  (4:18), 
i.  e.,  deteriorated  (Heb.  ^VS^  or  'T^O,  soor%  and  their 
rulers  Hit.  shields)  love  shame,  viz.,  the  things  that 
bring  shame. 

SOUTH,  the  country  or  quarter  of  the  heavens 
which  the  Shemite,  standing  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  supposes  to  be  on  his  right  hand. 

1.  Neh'-gheb  (Heb.  aj5),  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  the  south,"  means  literally  the  dry  or  parched 
land ;  and  probably  took  Its  name  from  the  hot, 
drying  winds,  which  annually  blow  into  Syria  from 
Africa  and  Arabia.  Thus  our  Lord  said  (Luke 
12:66),  **  And  when  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow, 
ye  say.  There  will  be  heat"  The  word  is  occa- 
sionally applied  to  a  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's 
daughter  says  to  her  father,  '*  Thou  hast  given  me 
a  south  land  [i.  e.,  dry  land] ;  give  me  also  springs 
of  water"(Judg.  1:16).  It  is  also  used  in  the 
geographical  sense  in  Num.  84:8;  Josh.  16:2; 
1  Chron.  9:24 ;  2  Chron.  4:4 ;  Ezek.  40:2 ;  46:9,  etc. 

A  very  important  use  of  the  word  (Negeb)  is  aa 
the  designation  of  the  regions  lying  south  of 
Judea,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur,  Zin,  and 
Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  Edom  or  Idu. 
mea,  and  part  of  Arabia  Patrea.  Dr.  Smith 
{Hist.  Oeog.,  p.  279)  thinks  that  Dh4heriyah,  prob- 
ably the  site  of  Eirjath-sepher,  is  the  frontier 
town  between  the  hill  country  of  Judea  and  the 
Negeb.  He  says :  **  South  of  Dh&heriyah  the  soil 
is  more  bare,  but  travelers  coming  up  from  the 
desert  delight  in  the  verdure  which  meets  them 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  Beer-sheba  and  the 
Wady  es-Seba.  The  disposition  of  the  land — ^the 
gentle  descent  cut  by  the  broad  wady — and  its 
fertility,  render  it  as  open  a  frontier  and  as  easy 
an  approach  to  Judea  as  it  is  possible  to  concelTe^ 
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But  it  does  not  roll  out  upon  the  level  desert. 
South  of  Beer-sheba,  before  the  level  desert  is 
reached,  and  the  region  of  roads  from  Arabia  to 
Egypt  and  Philistia,  there  lie  sixty  miles  of  moun- 
tainous country,  mostly  disposed  in  *  steep  ridges 
running  east  and  west,'  whose  inaccessibleness  is 
further  certified  by  the  character  of  the  tribe  that 
roam  upon  it.  Wilder  sons  of  Ishmael  are  not  to 
be  found  in  all  the  desert  The  vegetation,  even 
after  rain,  is  very  meager,  and  In  summer  totally 
disappears.  '  No  great  route  now  leads,  or  ever 
has  led,  through  this  district,'  but  the  highways 
which  gather  about  the  south  of  it  from  Egypt, 
Sinai,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  Arabia,  are  thrust 
by  it  cither  to  the  cast  up  the  Wady  'Arabah  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  to  the  west  toward  Gaza  and 
Philistia.  Hence  we  find  Judea  almost  never 
invaded  from  the  south.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Negeb  were  included  in  the  conquests  of  Joshua 
(10:40) ;  and  to  the  same  region  belongs  the  pas- 
sage, '  Turn  our  captivity  as  the  streams  in  the 
south'  (Psa.  126:4).  Sometimes  'south'  is  used 
in  a  relative  sense ;  thus  the  cities  of  Judah  are 
called  *the  cities  of  the  south'  (Jcr.  18:19);  rela- 
tively to  Ghaldea,  expressed  by  *  the  north '  (1:14 ; 
comp.  4:6 ;  6:1).  Egypt  is  also  called  *  the  south ;' 
thus,  *the  king  of  the  south'  (Dan.  11:6)  is 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  bis  successors." 

2.  Daw-romef  (Heb.  ^T^'J)  is  a  bright,  sunny 
regiouy  heuce  the  $outhy  the  southern  quarter 
(Ezek.  40:24,  sq.;  42:12,  sq.;  Eccles.  1:6);  poetically 
for  the  south  wind  (Job  87:17). 

3.  Tay-mawnf  (UeXi.  l^'^n,  what  is  on  the  right 
hand),  the  aouthy  the  southern  quarter  (Josh.  12:3 ; 
18:4 ;  Job  9:9 ;  Isa.  43:6) ;  and,  perhaps,  meaning 
Egypt  (Zech.  6:6).  It  is  used  poetically  for  the 
90uth  vfind  (Psa.  78:26 ;  Cant  4:16). 

4.  Yaw-mem^  (Heb.  1"^;,  the  right  sideX  the 
touth^  as  "  Thou  hast  made  the  north  and  the 
south  "  (Psa.  89:12).  The  word  is  evidently  here 
used  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehending  not  only 
all  the  countries  lying  south,  but  also  the  Indian 
Ocean,  etc.,  the  whole  hemisphere.  In  some  pas- 
sages where  our  translation  renders  the  word  W^A/, 
the  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  ha^  it  been 
rendered  9<nUh  (2  Sam.  24:5 ;  Job  28:9 ;  comp.  1 
Sam.  28:19,  24). 

6.  MidMwr' (Eeh,  ^y?,  deaeri),  "promotion 
Cometh  not  ffom  the  south  "  (Psa.  75:6),  literally 
'*  wilderness." 

6.  The  Greek  words  are :  (1)  ^iff  (feept^  bringing 
moi9ture\  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  from  which 
the  southwest  wind  blows  (Acts  27:12);  (2)  ftearfiu 
ffpia  {me$'€tme4tree''€ih,  noon\  but,  with  respect  to 
locality,  the  south  (8:26) ;  (8)  vrfroc  (no/'-o«),  the 
southern  quarter  or  wind  (Matt  12:42;  Luke  11:81 ; 
13:29;  Rev.  21:18). 

SO  VEEEIONTY  OF  GOD,  a  term  by  which 
is  expressed  the  supreme  rulership  of  God.  This 
is  rightly  held  to  bid  not  an  attribute  of  God,  but 
a  prerogative  based  upon  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  Being. 

The  possession  of  the  most  complete  sovereignty 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  proper  conception  of 
God,  and  is  abundantly  declared  in  the  Scriptures 


(e.  g.,  Psa.  50:1 ;  66:7 ;  98:1 ;  Isa.  40:15, 17 ;  1  Tim. 
6:15;  Rev.  11:17).  The  method  of  the  divme 
rulership  is,  however,  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
special  revelation.  The  term  absolute  sovereignty, 
as  used  in  Calvinism,  means  the  sovereign  elec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  to  salvation,  and  the  sov- 
ereign reprobation  of  others.  There  is  sense,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  absolute. 
He  is  under  no  external  restraint  whatsoever.  He 
is  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of  all  events.  All  forms 
of  existence  are  within  the  scope  of  his  dominion. 
And  yet  this  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  any  such  way 
as  to  abridge  the  reality  of  the  moral  freedom  of 
God's  responsible  creatures,  or  to  make  men  any- 
thing else  than  the  arbiters  of  their  own  eternal 
destinies.  God  has  seen  fit  to  create  beings  with 
the  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  He 
rules  over  them  in  justice  and  wisdom  and  grace. 

This  is  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  plain  declaration  of  many  passages  (e.  g.,  Deut 
10:17;  Job  86:6;  Acts  10:84,  85;  Rom.  2:6;  CoL 
8:25;  1  Pet  1:17). 

Thus  understood  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  the 
great  ground  of  confidence  for  his  people,  and  the 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  urge  sinners  to  repent- 
ance.   See  Elbction. 

LiTERATaRB. — For  Calvinistio  statement,  see 
Hodge,  8yai,  Theol,;  for  Gal vinistic  view  greatly 
modified,  see  Van  Oosterzee,  Dogmatics  ;  iov  Ar- 
minian,  see  Pope,  Comp,  Christ.  Doc.;  Miley, 
8gsL  TkeoL;  Watson,  Theot,  Jnst.—E.  McO. 

SOWER,  SO WINO.    See  Agriculturb. 

SPAIN  (Gr.  Xiraviiiy  span-ee'-tih),  the  name 
ancienUy  applied  to  the  peninsula  which  now 
comprises  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  usual  Greek 
name  being  *iprfpia  (ee-bay're^-ah\  and  the  natives 
were  called  Iberians.  The  Carthaginians,  during 
the  flourishing  times  of  their  republic,  established 
many  settlements  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  such  as 
Carthage  (now  Cai-tagena),  and  Malacca,  the  royal 
city  Tnow  Malaga).  Under  the  management  of 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hannibal  a  considerable  part 
of  Spain  became  a  Carthaginian  colony,  and 
gradually  passed  under  the  Roman  power.  The 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  (15:24),  tells 
them  of  his  purpose  of  visiting  Rome  whenever  he 
should  take  his  journey  into  Spain.  "Such  an 
intention  implies  in  the  plainest  way  an  idea  al- 
ready existent  in  Paul's  mind  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire."  "  IVom  "  Rome, 
**  the  center  of  the  Roman  world,  Paul  would  go 
on  to  the  chief  seat  of  Roman  civilization  in  the 
west,  and  would  thus  complete  a  first  survey  " 
(Ramsay,  &,  Paul,  p.  265).  Whether  the  journey 
was  ever  made  is  an  open  question.    See  Paul. 

SPAN.    See  Mxtroloot,  p.  710. 

SPABK.  In  Job  18:5  it  is  predicated  that  his 
light  "  shall  be  put  out,  and  the  spark  (Heb.  ^'^^'^, 
shaw-beeb%  flame)  of  his  fire  shall  not  shme." 
Spark  here  probably  refers  to  the  lamp  hanging 
in  the  tent  that  has  gone  out  (comp.  21:17;  29:8). 
When  misfortune  breaks  in  upon  the  Arab,  he 
says,  **  Fate  has  put  out  my  lamp."  The  declara- 
tion  of  Eliphaz  (Job  5:7)  means  that  "Misfortune 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  ground  like  weeds; 
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H  is  rather  established  in  the  divine  order  of  the 
world,  as  it  is  established  in  the  order  of  nature 
that  sparks  of  fire  should  ascend.** 

In  describing  the  leviathan,  it  is  said  (Job  41:19), 
**  Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  leap  out.**  Bartram  has  observed  of  the 
alligator,  that  as  it  comes  on  the  land  a  thick 
smoke  issues  from  his  distended  nostrils.  This 
would  seem  to  give  the  impression  of  a  fire  exist- 
ing beneath,  and  bursting  forth.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  ni-PD,  Jtw^oAr',  «/rwfX:  off.  »*  Sparks  **  (Isa. 
50:11)  is  the  rendering  of  Heb.  5^]?"^,  {zee-kaw%  to 
tpringy  to  letjly\  and  may  be  understood  as  burti- 
ifig  arrows,  these  are  figurative  for  the  blas- 
phemies and  anathemas  cast  at  the  servant  of 
Jehovah. 

SPARROW.    See  Animal  Kinodom. 

Figurative.  "  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow 
alone  upon  the  house  top  **  (Psa.  102:7)  is  a  figure 
of  loneliness,  while  our  Lord's  allusion  to  God's 
care  for  the  comparatively  worthless  sparrow 
(Matt.  10:29,  81 ;  Luke  12:6,  1)  is  an  incentive  for 
man  to  trust  divine  Providence. 

SPEAR.    See  Abmor,  p.  84. 

SPECKLED.  1.  NatO'kodt^  (Heb.  IpJ, 
marked)^  spotted,  as  black  goats  or  sheep,  with 
white  spots,  or  vice  verad  (Gen.  80:82,  88,  86,  89 ; 
81:8,  10,  12).  Jacob,  in  order  to  increase  his 
wages,  resorted  to  the  following  plan :  **  In  the 
first  place  (80:37-89)  he  took  fresh  rods  of  storax, 
maple,  and  walnut  trees,  all  of  which  have  a  daz- 
zling white  wood  under  their  dark  outside,  and 
peeled  white  strips  upon  them.  These  partially 
peeled  and,  therefore,  mottled  rods  he  placed  in 
the  drinking  troughs ;  ...  in  order  that  if  copu- 
lation took  place  at  the  drinking  time,  it  might 
occur  near  the  mottled  sticks,  and  the  young  be 
speckled  and  mottled  in  consequence  *'  (K.  and  D., 
Com.). 

2.  Taaw-boo'-ah  (Heb.  J'^^?,  dyed),  colored, 
mottled  (Jer.  12:9),  elsewhere  in  modern  Hebrew, 
the  hyena^  but  in  the  above  passage  a  many-colored 
bird  of  prey. 

3.  Saw-rook'  (Heb.  ?t!^»  ^"^^  i^  color,  as  the 
horses  (Zech.  1:8).    See  Color. 

SPECTACLE  (Gr.  diarpav,  theh'at-ron),  one 
to  be  gazed  at  and  made  sport  of  (1  Cor.  4:9). 

SPELT.    See  Ykgetablk  Kingdom. 

SPICE.  The  spices  mentioned  as  being  used 
by  Kicodemus  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lord's 
body  (John  19:89,  40)  are  "myrrh  and  aloes,**  by 
which  latter  word  must  be  understood,  not  the 
aloes  of  medicine  (Aloe\  but  the  highly-scented 
wood  of  the  Aquifaria  agaUochum.  The  evangel- 
ist John  computes  the  amount  at  one  hundred 
litraa  (A.  V.  "  pounds "),  referring  doubtless  to 
the  Roman  pound  of  about  twelve  ounces.  This 
would  make  seventy-five  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
amount  mentioned  may  seem  large,  but  Josephus 
(Ant.^  17,  8,  8)  tells  us  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred spice-bearers  at  Herod's  funeral ;  and  in  the 
Talmud  it  is  said  that  eighty  pounds  of  opobaU 
samum  were  employed  at  the  funeral  of  a  certain 
rabbi.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Nico- 
demus  was  a  rich  man.    See  Yigitabli  Einodom. 


spntrr 

SPICERY.    See  Glossart. 

SPIDER.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

Fifirnratiye.  Bildad  compares  the  tnist  of 
the  ungodly  and  secretly  wicked  (Heb.  C^,  khaw- 
nafef,  A.  V.  "  hypocrite  **)  to  a  spider's  web  (Job 
8:14) ;  as  easily  as  a  spider's  web  is  cut  through, 
by  the  lightest  touch  or  a  breath  of  wind,  so  that 
on  which  the  evil  man  depends  and  trusts  is  cut 
asunder.  In  Prov.  80:28  the  spider  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  instances  of  instinctive  sagacity  and 
providence ;  tolerated,  even  in  palaces,  to  destroy 
flies.  To  '*  take  hold  with  her  hands  "  means  to  use 
with  activity  the  limbs  provided  for  taking  prey. 
In  the  declaration  of  Isaiah  (69:5),  they  **  weave  the 
spider's  web,"  we  have  a  figure  to  represent  the 
worthlessness  and  deceptive  character  of  the  workfr 
of  the  wicked. 

SPIKENARD.    See  Vbgetablx  Kingdom. 

SPIN  (Heb.  :il2^,  iaw-vaw';  6r.  vifiu,  na/-tko, 
Exod.  85:26,  26;  Matt  6:28 ;  Prov.  81:19).  The 
latter  passage  implies  (according  to  the  A.  Y.)  the 
use  of  the  same  instruments  which  have  been  in 
vogue  for  hand  spinning  down  to  the  present  day, 
viz.,  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  distaff,  how. 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
term  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  itself,  while 
that  rendered  "  spindle  "  represents  the  whirl  of 
the  spindle,  a  button  of  circular  rim  which  was 
affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its  circular 
motion.  The  **  whirl "  of  the  Syrian  women  was 
made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  spindle 
was  held  perpendicularly  in  the  one  hand,  while 
the  other  was  employed  in  drawing  out  the  thread. 

SPINDLE  (Heb.  ^i^^?,  kee-skore",  direetor\ 
the  twirl  or  lower  part  of  the  instrument  used  in 
giving  motion  to  the  whole  (Prov.  81:19).  In  the 
East  It  is  held  in  the  hand,  often  perpendicularly, 
and  is  twirled  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
draws  out  the  thread.  The  spindle  and  distaff  are 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  instruments  used  for 
spinning,  or  making  thread. 

SPIRIT  (Heb.  ni*n,  roo'-akh,  breath,  wind; 
Gr.  frvevfta,  pnyoo'-mah,  witid,  breath,  the  vital 
principle,  etc.),  a  term  used  in  the  Scriptures  gen- 
erally t6  denote  purely  spiritual  beings,  also  the 
spiritual,  immortal  part  in  man.  Other  terms 
(®S5,  neh'-feth;  i^jx^,  psoo-khay^  refer  to  the 
animal  soul  or  life  of  man,  though  it  seems  evident 
that  these  words  are  also  used  frequently  in  a 
broader  and  deeper  sense  with  reference  to  man's 
spiritual  nature  (e.  g.,  Gen.  2:7;  Psa.  42:2;  Matt 
10:28;  11:29).  See  Sodl.  There  are,  however, 
passages  (as  I  Thess.  6:28 ;  Heb.  4:12)  which  seem 
to  emphasize  a  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  Scripture  terms  attempts 
have  been  made  to  build  up  a  theory  of  man  as  a 
being  of  threefold  nature — body,  soul,  and  spirit 
This  theory  (trichotomy)  was  advocated  by  some 
of  the  Greek  Christian  fathers,  and  has  bieen  re- 
vived recently  in  England  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard, 
M.  A.  ( 77ie  TripartiU  Nature  of  Man,  Spirit,  Soul, 
and  Body,  Edinburgh,  1868).  It  has  also  found 
favor  upon  the  Ck>ntinent  with  Beck,  Delitzsch, 
Oehler,  and  others.  The  whole  matter  is  carefully 
reviewed,  tiiough  adversely,  by  Laidlaw  (77^  Bibui 
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Doctrine  Concerning  Man,  Edinburgh,  1879).  The 
underlying  question  is  whether  the  Bible  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  us  a  psychology  or  a  view  of  the 
subject  that  is  strictly  scientific  See  Inspiration. 
Aside  from  this  it  should  be  said : 

L  The  primary  significance  of  the  words  ren- 
dered spirit  is  wind,  breath.  But  it  is  evident 
that  these  terms  are  most  generally  used  in  a  sense 
that  is  figurative,  as  denoting  forms  of  existence 
that  have  no  basis  in  the  material  world.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  a  common  law  of  language. 
Words  primarily  of  material  significance  receive  a 
meaning  which  entirely  supplants  the  meaning 
which  was  original. 

2.  Thus  *'God  is  a  Spirit*'  (John  4:24).  The 
whole  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  represents  God  as 
a  purely  spiritual  being.  This  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  biblical  or  Christian  theology. 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  superhuman 
created  intelligences.  Thus  both  the  holy  and  the 
fallen  angels  are  spoken  of  as  **  spirits  "  (see  Heb. 
1:14;  Matt.  10:1;  Mark  1:28;  Luke  4:36;  Acts 
6:16).    See  Angels  ;  Devils. 

4.  Also  the  term  refers  to  that  part  in  man 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  creation. 
It  is  the  rational  principle  in  human  nature  (Job 
82:8;  Psa.  31:6;  77:6;  Eccles.  12:7;  Acts  17:16; 
18:6;  Rom.  8:16;  1  Cor.  6:20;  7:34,  et  al). 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  term  sometimes 
refers  to  dispositions  or  tempers,  as  the  "spirit  of 
meek  men,*'  etc.  (Gal.  6:1;  Rom.  8:16;  11:8; 
2  Tim.  1:7). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  works  above  re- 
ferred to:  Martensen,  Dogmatics:  Oehler,  Bib, 
TheoL;  Delitzsch,  Bib,  Psychologie;  Lotze,  Mikro- 
kosmoi  {Anthropologie). — ^E.  McC. 

SPIRIT,  THE  HOLY.  See  Ghost,  The  Holt. 

SPIRITS,  DISGEBNING  OF.  See  Discern- 

INO  OF  SpIRFTS. 

SPnUTUAL  GIFTS  (Or.  rd  irvevftarutd^  tah 
pnyoo-mat-ee-kah^  the  spiritual  supply;  x^^^^Morc^ 
khar-ie'-mat-ah,  gifU\  a  phrase  to  denote  the  en- 
dowments bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
primitive  Church  (1  Cor.  12:1),  and  the  same  as 
"gifts "  (v.  4).  A  epiritual  gift  "  means  any  ex- 
traordinary faculty,  which  operated  for  the  fur- 
therance  of  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  which  was  itself  wrought  by  the  grace  of 
God,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
special  individuals,  in  accordance,  respectively, 
with  the  measure  of  their  individual  capacities, 
whether  it  were  that  the  Spirit  infused  entirely 
new  powers,  or  stimulated  those  already  existing 
to  higher  power  and  activity  (Rom.  12:6,  sq.)" 
(Meyer,  Com,,  1  Cor.  12:1).  These  gifts  mduded 
Word  of  wisdom,  knowledge;  faith;  Mating;  work- 
ing  of  miracles  ;  prophecy  ;  discerning  of  spirits  ; 
tongues  and  their  intoprelation  (vers.  8-10).  See 
under  various  heads. 

SPIRITUALITY,  the  quality  of  being  spirit- 
ual,  as  opposed  to  material.  Thus  theology  pred- 
icates  spirituality  of  God  (see  Spirit)!  The 
spirituality  of  man  refers  to  the  immaterial  part 
of  his  nature.  The  term  is  also  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  or  internal  condition  of 
men  when  in  such  a  state  as  prepares  them  to  rec- 
ognize and  properly  appreciate  spiritual  realities. 


True  spirituality  in  the  last  sense  is  the  result  of 
the  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  1  Cor.  2:14, 
16 ;  8:1,  16,  et  al.).  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Church  of  England  to  denote 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  their  office. 

SPIT,  SPITTLE  (Heb.  from  p]?*!,  raw-kak'; 
P^i  y<^'rak',  Num.  12:14;  Deut.  26:9;  Gr.  irrvofia, 
ploos^-mah),  a  source  of  legal  defilement ;  e.  g.,  the 
spittle  of  a  person  having  an  issue  defiled  the  one 
upon  whom  it  fell  (Lev.  16:8).  To  spit  in  one's 
face  was  regarded  as  the  grossest  insult  (Num. 
12:14 ;  Deut.  26:9 ;  Isa.  60:6 ;  Matt.  26:67 ;  27:80) ; 
indeed  it  was  a  great  indignity  to  spit  toward  any- 
one, so  that  an  oriental  never  allows  himself  to 
spit  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  respects. 
Spittle  was  employed  by  our  Lord  in  the  cure  of 
the  blind  roan  ^John  9:6^  and  the  rabbins  cite  it 
as  a  remedy  in  like  cases,  especially  the  spittle  of 
persons  who  were  fasting. 

SPOIL,  the  rendering  of  a  number  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  words,  consisted  of  captives  of 
both  sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city 
might  contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  With- 
in the  limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be 
made  (Deut.  20:14,  16);  beyond  those  limits,  in 
case  of  warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put 
to  death.  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half 
one  head  in  every  five  hundred  was  reserved  to 
God  and  appropriated  to  the  priests,  and  of  the 
latter  one  in  every  fifty  was  similarly  reserved 
and  appropriated  to  the  Levites  (Num.  81:26-47 ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  8:10,  sq.;  1  Chron.  26:27,  sq.).  A 
portion  of  the  spoil  was  assigned  to  the  oppressed, 
the  aged,  widows,  and  orphans  (2  Mace  8:28,  80). 
As  regarded  the  army,  David  added  a  regulation 
that  the  baggage  guard  should  share  equally  with 
the  troops  engaged  (1  Sam.  80:24,  26).  The  di- 
vision  of  the  spoil  was  a  joyous  feast  for  the  peo- 
ple (Isa.  9:2). 

SPOKE,  an  incorrect  rendering  of  Heb.  'T^H^ 
khishrshoor^,  which  rather  means  the  hub,  where 
the  spokes  unite  (1  Kings  7:33). 

SPONOK    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

SPOON.    See  Tabernaclk. 

SPORT.  The  expression,  "Against  whom  do 
ye  sport  yourselves  f "  (Isa.  67:4)  may  well  be  ren- 
dered "  Over  whom  do  ye  make  yourselves  merry?** 
See  Games. 

SPOT.  1.  Moom  (Heb.  D^72),  a  Hemish,  and 
usuallv  so  rendered,  either  physical  (Lev.  21:17, 
sq.;  22:20;  24:19,  20,  etc;  2  Sam.  14:26;  Cant. 
4:7);  or  moral  (Deut.  82:6;  Job  11:16;  81:7; 
Prov.  9:7). 

2.  BoJuh'-reth  (Heb.  ^^  ^  v?3)»  *  vhitiih  spot  on 
the  skin,  the  "  bright  spot "  of  incipient  leprosy 
(Lev.  18:2-39;  14:66). 

3.  Bo'-hak  (Heb.  pnb,  to  hepale),  the  "  freckled 
spot"  of  pronounced  leprosy  (Lev.  13:39). 

4.  Khab-ar^MO-raw^  (Heb.  !TT3*l5n,  a  streak), 
the   mark   upon  the   panther,  or,  according  to 
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Cresenius,  the  stripes  of  the  Uger(Jer.  18:28),  used 
as  an  illustration  of  the  inability  of  men  to  rid 
themselves  of  evil  character. 

5.  Taw-law'  (Heb.  ^'^^  to  cover  with  piecn\ 
spotted,  variegated;  as  ** sheep  or  goats*'  (Gen. 
80:82-89;  Exek.  16:16,  A.  V.  "divers  colors"). 

6.  In  Heb.  9:14  Jeeus  is  said  to  have  "through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God  "  (Gr.  d/i6i/ioc,  amf-<hmM\  L  e.,  in  an  ethical 
sense,  without  blemish,  fault  The  Gr.  ott/Xoc 
{imee''lo9^  itpot)  has  also  a  moral  sense  of  faiUt 
(Eph.  6:27) ;  and  its  negative  form  (Ainr/Aof,  «'- 
pee-lot)  means  spotless^  free  from  centure  (1  Tim. 
6:14),  from  v\ce,  and  so  wituUied  (2  Pet  8:14). 

SPOUSE.    See  Marriaoi. 

SPBEADINOS  (Heb.  b'l&Tp,  mif-rawi^,  an 
expannon),  "  Also  can  any  understand  the  spread* 
ing  of  the  clouds  ?  *'  (Job  86: 29.)  Here  tpreading 
does  not  mean  bursting,  but  spreadings  (comp. 
Ezek.  21:1).  "It  is  the  growth  of  the  storm 
clouds,  which  collect  often  from  a  beginning  *  small 
as  a  man's  hand'  (1  Kings  18:44),  that  is  in- 
tended." 

SPRIG  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  (1)  Heb. 
^fjl  {zal-zal%  iremulinis\  a  $hoot  of  a  vine  (Isa. 
18:5),  and  (2)  Heb.  STJ^  (peh-o-raw%  property 
omamentatian,  foliage)^  a  branch  (Ezek.  17:6). 

SPRINKUNO.  Instances  of  sprinkling  are 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.,  with  blood  (Exod. 
29:16,  20,  21 ;  Lev.  1:5,  U,  etc.);  see  SACRincs; 
with  water  (Lev.  14:51 ;  Num.  8:7 ;  19:18,  20,  etc.) ; 
with  oil  (Lev.  14:16).    See  ANOiNTiNd. 

Figni^tive.  **So  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations "  (Isa.  62:16)  would  seem  to  be  a  figure 
setting  forth  the  expiation  and  purifying  of  many 
nations ;  and  then  the  antithesis  would  be :  Many 
were  astonished ;  so  niany  (not  merely  men,  but) 
nations  shall  be  sprinkled.  They  were  amazed 
that  such  an  abject  person  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah ;  yet  it  is  He  that  shall  justify  and  cleanse. 
Many  commentators  understand  the  phrase  as 
meaning  "  He  shall  cause  many  nations  to  leap 
with  astonishment"  "The  figurative  expression, 
*to  sprinkle  with  clean  water'  (Ezek.  86:25^  is 
taken  from  the  lustrations  prescribed  by  the  law, 
more  particularly  the  purifying  from  defilement  by 
the  dead  by  sprinkling  with  the  water  prepared 
from  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer"  (Num.  19:17-19; 
comp.  Psa.  61:9).  "Having  our  hearts  cleansed 
from  an  evil  conscience"  (Heb.  10:22) stands  over 
by  contrast  with  mere  physical  cleansing  (Heb.  9:18, 
19;  comp.  Exod.  24:8;  Lev.  8:11).  As  the  Old 
Testament  covenant  people  were  sprinkled  with 
the  (cleansing)  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  so  are 
Christians  sprinkled  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
their  consciences  delivered  from  the  sense  of 
guilt.      

STA'CHYS  (Gr.  2r4;tvf,  stakh'-oot,  an  ear, 
I.  e.,  of  grain),  a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul 
sent  salutations,  calling  him  **  my  beloved  "  (Rom. 
16:9).  According  to  an  old  tradition  recorded  by 
Niceporus  Callistus,  he  was  bishop  of  Byzantium. 
He  is  said  by  Hippolytus  and  Dorotheus  to  have 
.been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

STACTE.    See  Ykgitablk  Kinodom. 


STAFF  (Heb.  ^^,  tnaUeh';  b J>;D,  mak-kaW; 
Cn^,  9ha/-bet;  Gr.  j>dp6oc,  hrab'-dos;  all  meaning 
a  Btick).  Rods  and  staffs  were  employed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  by  the  ancients,  as  with  us.  Men 
and  women  were  goaded  with  them  (Exod.  21:dO; 
Num.  22:27 ;  I  Sam.  17:48,  etc.);  grain  was  some- 
times beaten  with  them  (Judg.  6:11;  Ruth  2:17; 
Isa.  28:27);  they  were  used  by  old  and  infirm 
persons  for  support  or  defense  (Exod.  21:19 ;  Zech. 
8:4),  also  by  travelers  (Gen.  82:10;  Exod.  12:11; 
2  Kings  4:29 ;  Matt  10:10).  A  staff,  like  a  smZ, 
was  a  sign  of  rank  (Gen.  88:18,  25),  sometimes 
inscribed  with  the  owner's  ilame ;  also  a  badge  of 
office  (Exod.  4:2,  sq. ;  Num.  20:8,  etc.).  The  staff 
of  the  shepherd  was  used  to  aid  in  climbing  hills, 
beating  bushes  and  low  brush  in  which  the  flock 
strayed,  and  where  snakes  and  reptiles  aboundal 

STAOGEB.    See  Glossart. 

ST  Ant  (Hebrew  usually  ^s^,  mah^alek%  or 
n^^,  mah^^U-aw'j  an  ascent;  once  JlJIH^,  mad- 
ray-gaw^^  Cant  2:14,  &  precipice,  "steep  place," 
Ezek.  88:20 ;  b4,  tool,  a  winding  stair,  1  Kings 
6:8).  The  stairs  probably  ran  around  the  inSiae 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still, 
e.  g.,  in  the  ruin  called  **the  house  of  Zaccheus" 
at  Jericho.  Respecting  the  meaning  of  2  Kings 
9:18,  see  Jkhu. 

STAKE  (Heb.  ^J,  yaw-thade',  a  peg),  a  peg 
or  nail,  and  often  so  rendered ;  especially  a  tent 
pin  (Isa.  88:20;  64:2).  In  the  former  passage 
the  idea  of  continuance  and  permanency  is  figured 
by  a  tent  that  is  not  moved,  nor  its  pegs  drawn. 
The  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  Zion  is 
illustrated  by  a  tent,  the  Inside  space  of  which  is 
widened,  and  the  tent  pins  driven  deeper  into  the 
ground. 

STALL,  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  signifying  a  stable  for  cattle  (Amos  6:4 ; 
Mai  4:2).  A  "stalled  ox"  (Prov.  16:17)  is  one 
that  is  fattened.  "  Stalls  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
pairs,  as  of  horses  (1  Kings  4:26 ;  2  Chron.  9:26 ; 
88:28).  The  expression,  "  There  shall  be  no  herds 
in  the  stall "  (Hab.  8:17)  is  used  to  denote  calam- 
ity,  disaster. 

STAMMERER  (Heb.  i^?,  H-layy",  a  stut- 
terer,  Isa.  82:4 ;  ^,  law-ag*,  properly,  to  speak 
unifUelligibly,  Isa.  28:11 ;  88:19),  hence  to  mocil;  or 
deride. 

STANDARD.    See  Ensign. 

STANDARD  BEARER  (Heb.  DDS,  nam. 
9a^,  one  who  Is  sick),  **  And  they  shall  be  as  when 
a  standard  bearer  fainteth  "  (Isa.  10:18),  should 
read,  "as  when  a  sick  man  dieth." 

STAR  (Heb.  ^"^^j  ko-kawh'^  round  or  shining; 
Gr.  AffTJ^p,  OS-tare^, 

1.  Under  the  term  stars  the  Hebrews  included 
constellations,  planets,  indeed  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  except  the  sun  and  moon.  In  fact  the 
ancient  Hebrews  knew  very  little  of  the  starry 
heavens,  and  no  indications  are  given  in  Scripture 
of  scientific  astronomy  (q.  v.).  We  find  there 
only  the  ordinary  observations  of  landsmen  (Amos 
6:8),  especially  shepherds  (Psa.  8:8). 

•tive.  The  patriarchs  observed  the  stars 
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(Gen.  37:9) ;  and  metaphors  drawn  from  the  starry 
world,  eitlier  with  reference  to  the  countless  num- 
ber of  the  stars  (Gen.  22:17;  ExoA  82:13;  N»ih. 
8:16,  etc.)  or  to  their  brigiitness  (Num.  24:17; 
Isa.  14:12;  Rev.  22:16)  came  into  frequent  and 
early  use.  The  Psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and 
omniscience  of  Jehovah,  represents  him  as  taking  a 
survey  of  the  stars,  as  a  king  reviewing  his  army 
(Psa,  147:4).  Stars  were  frequently  employed  as 
symbols  of  persons  in  exalted  stations ;  e.  g.,  "  the 
star  out  of  Jacob"  designates  King  David  (Num. 
24:17),  applied  by  some  to  the  Messiah.  The 
patriarchs  were  called  "stars"  (Gen.  87:9),  and 
**  stars  "  denote  the  princes,  rulers,  and  nobles  of 
the  earth  (Dan.  8:10;  Rev.  6:18;  8:10-12;  9:1; 
12:4).  Christ  is  called  the  "Morning  Star,'*  ad  he 
introduced  the  light  of  Gospel  day,  revealing  more 
fully  the  truths  of  God  than  the  ancient  prophets. 
The  study  of  the  stars  led  to  their  worship  (see 
Idolatry),  and  to  calculations  of  human  affairs 
(see  Astrology). 

2.  Star  in  the  Kast  (Gr.  iurrkpa  h  ry  avaro^, 
Matt.  2:2),  seen  by  the  wise  men  (Magi)  on  their 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  they  approached 
BethlehenL  After  ascertaining  at  what  time  they 
fii-si  observed  the  star,  Herod  sent  them  to  Beth- 
lehem, with  the  request  to  inform  him  when  they 
found  the  child.  As  they  left  Jerusalem  the  star 
which  had  attracted  their  attention  at  its  "  rising  " 
(Gr.  avaTo}^^  tm-atol-ay^^  and  which,  it  would 
appear,  they  bad  not  seen  of  late,  once  more  ap- 
•  peared.  In  ancient  times  such  guidance  by  a  star 
was  a  matter  of  belief  and  expectancy ;  and  *'  they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy." 

Until  the  last  few  years  this  phenomenon  was 
understood  to  be  some  supernatural  light  resem- 
bling a  star,  that  appeared  in  some  country  far 
to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  to  men  who  were  versed 
in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena;  and  that 
it  conveyed  to  their  minds  an  impulse  to  travel 
to  Jerusalem  to  find  a  newborn  king.  Latterly, 
however,  the  star  has  been  removed  from  the 
category  of  supernatural  events,  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  ordinary  astronomical  phenomenon 
of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
(see  K  T,  Chronology,  p.  206). 

STAB  GAZER  (Isa.  47:18).    See  Magic. 

STATELY  (Heb.  iTTi^?,  keb-ood^aw^  mag. 
nificeni).  In  speaking  of  the  ungodly  alliance 
between  Judah  and  Chaldea,  the  former  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Chaldea,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  Chaldeans,  adorned  herself  as  a  woman 
would  do  for  the  reception  of  her  paramours.  She 
seated  herself  upon  "  a  stately  bed  "  (Ezek.  28:41), 
L  e.,  a  splendid  divan,  and  in  front  of  this  there 
was  a  table  spread,  upon  which  stood  the  incense 
and  the  oil  that  she  ought  to  have  offered  to  Je- 
hovah (Kliefoth). 

STATURE  (Gr.  i}A//cof,  hag-Iee'kot^  literally 
how  mitchf), 

1.  "Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can 
add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature?"  fMatt  6:27.) 
"Stature"  here  is  usually  taken  in  the  sense  of 
the  height  of  one's  body,  but  others  think  it 
refers  to  the  life  itself ;  "the  duration  of  life  de- 
termined by  God  is  set  forth  nnder  the  figure  of  a 
definite  linWd  measure."    "This  is  more  surely 


appropriate,  for  the  admonition  is  directed  aga  nst 
excessive  anxiety  about  food  and  clothing,  which, 
though  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  stature"  (Bloomfield, 

2.  "Stature"  in  Eph.  4:13  is  the  age  suitable 
for  anything ;  figuratively  of  an  attained  state  of 
mind  fit  for  a  thing,  and  so  the  age  in  which  we 
are  fitted  to  receive  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

STAVES.    See  Stait  ;  Tabernaclk. 

STAY,  in  the  A  V.  of  Isa.  19:13,  "even  tney 
that  are  the  stay  of  the  tribes  thereof,"  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  tTjB,  pin-naw'^  an  cmgle  ; 
and  the  passage  may  be  rendered  "  the  princes  of 
Zoan  .  .  .  the  comer  stones  of  the  castes"  of 
Egypt  Instead  of  supporting  and  defending  their 
people,  they  now  only  led  them  astray.  In  Isa. 
31:1,  "stay"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  rely  (comp. 
48:2).  In  the  description  of  Solomon's  throne 
(1  Kings  10:19;  2  Chron.  9:18),  "stays"  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  ^,  (yatod,  hand)^  i.  e.,  arms 
on  both  sides  of  the  seat.    See  Glossary. 

STEADFASTNESS.  L  Ster-eh^^mah(GT. 
arepiufia),  is  that  upon  which  a  thing  can  rest ;  in 
Col.  2:5,  "  steadfastness  of  faith,"  the  term  is  used 
figuratively  in  a  military  sense,  solid  front. 

2.  Stay-Ttg-mo^  (Gr.  arvpiyftS^^  2  Pet.  8:17),  In 
the  usual  sense  of  stability, 

STEEL.    See  Mitals;  Mineral  Kingdom. 

STEPH'ANAS  (Gr.  'Lrei^va^,  sief-an^\ 
crowned),  a  Corinthian  disciple  whose  household 
Paul  baptized  (1  Cor.  1:16),  being  the  first  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  Achaia,  and  one  of  those 
who  "  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
saints  "  ^16:16).  Just  the  form  that  this  ministry 
took  we  nave  no  precise  information.  He  appears 
to  have  been  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  his  first 
letter  to  the  Cormthians  (16:17). 

STETHEN.  L  Name  (Gr.  Iri^pavoc,  stef. 
an^os,  a  crown), 

2.  Personal  ffistory.  Stephen,  as  his  Greek 
name  seems  to  indicate,  was  probably  of  Hellen- 
istic  origin.  Where  or  when  bom,  however,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  (1)  Ai  deacon. 
The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  Stephen  is 
in  Acts  6:6.  In  the  distribution  of  the  common 
fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  apostles  for  the 
support  of  the  poorer  brethren,  the  Hellenists 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the 
natives  of  Palestine,  and  their  widows  were  neg- 
lected. The  apostles,  hearing  of  the  complaint, 
took  measures  immediately  to  remove  the  cause  of 
it  Unwilling  themselves  to  be  taken  from  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  they  advised  the  church  to 
select  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,  for  this  business  (v.  8).  The 
brethren  proceeded  immediately  to  select  the  pre> 
scribed  number,  among  whom  Stephen  is  first 
mentioned.  The  newly  elected  deacons  were 
brought  to  the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to 
to  their  work  (v.  6).  From  the  first  Stephen  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position.  He  is  described  as 
"a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(v.  5),  "full  of  fnith  and  power"  (v.  8),  and  of 
irresistible  "wisdom   and   spirit"  (v.  10).    He 
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attracted  attention  by  the  "great  wonders  and 
miracles  "  which  he  did  among  the  people.  (2)  His 
teaching.  From  his  foreign  descent  and  educa- 
tion he  was  naturally  led  to  address  himself  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  In  these  disputations  he  prob- 
ably took  more  advanced  grounds  than  the  apos- 
tles had  respecting  the  discontinuance  and  abro- 
gation of  the  Mosaic  system,  contending  that  al- 
ready it  had,  as  a  ritual  system,  lost  all  force  and 
binding  obligation  by  its  complete  fulfillment  in 
Christ  (Kitto,  Illustrations).  Certain  adherents  of 
several  (five)  synagogues  were  leaders  in  the  dis- 
putotion  with  Stephen.  (8)  Arrest.  Unable  to 
withstand  his  reasoning,  they  caused  his  arrest, 
appearing  against  him  before  the  Sanhedrln  with 
false  witnesses.  The  charge  against  him  was 
blasphemy^  in  speaking  "  against  this  holy  place 
and  the  law  **  (v.  18).  Stephen  doubtless  saw  that 
he  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the  blind  and  malignant 
spirit  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Jews  in 
every  period  of  their  history.  Yet  he  stood  serene, 
collected,  and  undismayed.  "  And  all  that  sat  in 
the  council  .  .  .  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel"  (v.  16).  From  which  we  may 
not  unreasonably  conclude  "  that  it  pleased  Grod 
to  manifest  his  approbation  of  his  servant  by  in- 
vesting his  countenance  with  a  supernatural  and 
angelic  brightness,  such  as  that  with  which  the 
face  of  Moses  shone  when  he  had  been  speaking 
with  the  Lord*'  (Kittoy  (4)  Hit  defense.  The 
high  priest  that  presided  asked  the  judicial  ques- 
tion, "Are  these  things  so?"  To  this  Stephen 
replied  in  a  speech  which  has  every  appearance  of 
being  faithfully  reported.  He  began  with  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  traveled  historically  in  his  argu- 
ment  through  all  the  stages  of  their  national  ex- 
istence, evidently  designing  to  prove  that  the 
presence  and  favor  of  God  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  holy  land  or  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He 
also  showed  that  there  was  a  tendency  from  the 
earliest  times  toward  the  same  ungrateful  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage 
of  their  political  existence.  He  then  suddenly 
broke  away  from  his  narrative  and  denounced 
them  as  **  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart 
and  ears,**  and  as  **  always  resisting  the  Holy 
Ghost.**  The  effect  upon  his  hearers  was  terrible ; 
**  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  gnashed  on  him 
with  their  teeth.**  On  the  other  hand  Stephen, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  granted  a  vision  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  at  his  right  hand, 
*'  risen  to  meet  and  welcome  his  spirit  as  it  should 
escape  his  mangled  body,  and  to  introduce 
him  into  the  presence  of  his  Father,  and 
to  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.**  (5)  His 
martyrdom.  Enraptured,  he  exclaimed, 
"Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  ^g^ 
hand  of  God  I**  The  fate  of  Stephen  ^^ 
was  settled,  for  his  judges  broke  into  a  ^==^ 
loud  yell,  stopped  their  ears,  ran  upon  - — — ^ 
him  with  one  accord,  dragged  him  out  of 
the  city  to  the  place  of  execution.  Saul 
was  present  and  consented  to  his  death.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  fearful  rage  of  his  enemies 
was  the  spirit  shown  by  Stephen.  First  offering 
a  petition  for  himself,  he  then  prays,  "Lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge/*  and,  in  the  beautiful 


language  of  Scripture,  "/eW  atUep  **  (7:60).  "  De- 
vout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made 
great  lamentation  over  him  **  (8:2),  A  D.  84. 

Note.— 1.  The  iriaJL  The  trial  of  Stephen  appears  to 
have  been  Irregular,  and  the  judicial  act  was  not  com- 
pleted. There  are,  indeed,  the  witnesses,  and  p(ut  of 
the  prisoner's  defense ;  and  here  the  legal  action  stops. 
The  high  priest  does  not,  as  In  our  Lord^s  trial,  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  oounclU  and  then  deliver  sentence  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  views.  The  whole  proceedings 
broke  up  with  a  tumult  at  what  they  deemed  the  blas- 
phemy of  Stephen  (KItto,  if edifaf tofts).  2.  Saul  eon- 
atniing.  The  witnesses  against  Stephen  acted  at  Ida 
executioners  (Deut.  17:7 ;  John  8:7),  and  laid  their  outer 
garments  for  safety  at  the  feet  of  Saul.  One  of  the 
prominent  l<*aders  in  the  transaction  was  deputed  by 
custom  to  signify  bis  assent  to  the  act  by  taking  the 
clothes  into  bis  custody  (Smith,  Cyc). 

STEWARD  (usually  Heb.^b,«ar,^a<f  person; 
Or,  kniTponoq^  ep-it'-rop-os^  manoffer;  oiKOv6fioc^ 
oi/'kon-om'-o9y  overseer)^  a  manager  or  superintend* 
ent  of  another's  household,  as  Eliezer  over  the 
house  of  Abraham  (Gen.  15:2,  where  Eliezer  is 
called  pCp"^a,  henr-meh'-thek^  son  of  possession, 
i.  e.,  heir).  We  read  also  of  Joseph*8  steward 
(48:19 ;  44:1,  4);  **  stewards  over  all  the  substance 
and  possession  of  the  king,**  David  (1  Chron.  28: 1) ; 
of  Tirzah  (1  Rings  16:9) ;  and  of  Herod  (Luke  8:3). 
As  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  these  officials, 
Paul  describes  Christian  ministers  as  the  stewards 
of  Grod  over  his  Church  (Tit.  1:7 ;  corop.  1  Cor. 
4:1,  2).  Believers  are  also  said  to  be  stewards  of 
God,  of  God*s  gifts  and  graces  (1  Pet  4:10). 

STOCK.  The  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  meaning :  the  trtaik  of  a  tree 
(Isa.  44:19 ;  Job  40:20,  A.  V.  "food  '*) ;  the  tlump 
(Job  14:8;  40:24,  A.  V.  "stock**),  or  fniwl- (Isa. 
11:1,  A.  V.  "  stem  *') ;  a  tree  or  piece  of  vxyod  (Jer. 
2:27;  10:8);  a  plant  transplanted  (Acts  18:26; 
PhiL  8:5),  race  or  kindred;  a  gazingstoek  (Nah.  8:6). 

STOCKS.  1.  Mah.peh'.keth  (Heb.  rO^tVZ, 
wrench;  Jer,  20:2,  8;  2  Chron.  16:10,  A.V.  "prison," 
literally  tlte  house  of  the  stocks),  a  wooden  frame  in 
which  the  feet,  hands,  and  neck  of  a  person  were  so 
fastened  that  his  body  was  held  in  a  bent  position. 

2.  Sad  (Heb.  '^D),  the  block  or  log  of  wood  in 
which  the  feet  of  a  criminal  are  fastened,  and 
which  he  must  drag  about  with  him  when  he  moves 
(Job  13:27;  33:11). 

3.  M'-kes  (Heb.  CS^,  feUer),  an  ankle  band. 
The  rendering  of  Prov.  7:22  may  be  "  as  one  bound 
in  fetters  (goeth)  to  the  punishment  of  the  fool.** 


Modem  Oriental  Stocks. 

4.  Tsee-noke'  (Heb.  P^"'?),  a  prison;  or,  better, 
stocks  proper,  or  some  other  confinement  for  the 
feet  (Jer.  29:26).  Orelli  ( Com.,  in  loc.)  thinks  that 
the  tsee-^iok^  was  a  kind  of  neck  iron  (comp.  Arab. 
gitiakj  neck  chain). 
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5.  Xoo*'lon  (Gr.  f  (»Xov,  toood),  a  log  with  boles 
in  which  the  feet,  hands,  and  neck  of  prisoners 
were  inserted  and  fastened  with  thongs  (Acts 
16:24) ;  probably  similar  to  Sad^  2. 

Stocks  has  an  altogether  different  meanine  in 
Hos.  4:12/*  My  people  asic  connsel  at  their  stocks" 
(Atea,  Heb.  Y?).  The  stoclcs  here  referred  to 
ware  idols  made  of  wood  (comp.  Jer.  10:3 ;  Hab. 
2:19). 

STOICS  (Gr.  iTCHKdg,  eto-ik-os^  The  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  who  are  mentioned  together  in 
Acts  17:18,  represent  the  two  opposite  schools  of 
practical  philosophy  which  survived  the  fall  of 
higher  speculation  in  Greece.  The  Stoic  school 
was  founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium  (about  B.  C.  280), 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  painted  **  portico " 
(oTod)  in  which  he  taught  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Cleanthes  (about  B.  C.  260),  Cleanthes  by  Cliry- 
sippus  (about  B.  C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system.  Stoicism 
soon  found  an  entrance  at  Rome,  and  under  the 
empire  Stoicism  was  not  unnaturally  connected 
with  republican  virtue.  The  ethical  system  of  the 
Stoics  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  a  close 
connection  with  Christian  morality.  But  the 
morality  of  Stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride, 
that  of  Christianity  on  humility;  the  one  upholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith 
in  another;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the 
issue  of  fate,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is 
limited  by  periods  of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is 
consummated  in  a  personal  resurrection  (Acts 
17:18).  But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of 
Stoicism,  which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,  the 
teaching  of  this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to 
the  noble  doctrines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
common  bonds  of  mankind,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul  (Smith,  Did.). 

STOMACHEK  (Heb.  ^'^JT?,  peth-eeg-eel'),  an 
article  (Isa.  8:24)  of  female  dress  (q.  v.). 

STONE  (usually  Heb.  l^K,  eh'-ben;  ^'0,»eh'. 
lah,  lofty:  TlSt,  Uoor^  a  c/i^/  Gr.  Tudoc^  le/4hon; 
irhpoc^  petf-ro9,  large  stone;  Vt^,  p^atf-foe^  a 
pMle),  ^ 

L  Kinds.  The  ordinary  stones  mentioned  as 
found  in  Palsstini  (q.  V.)  are  chiefly  limestone 
(Isa.  27:9X  especially  marble  and  sandstone ;  basalt 
(Josephus,  Ant.^  viii,  7,  4);  flint  and  firestone 
(2  Mace.  10:3). 

2.  Uses.  Stones  were  applied  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine to  many  uses : 

(1)  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
building,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable 
point  is  the  very  large  size  to  which  they  occa- 
sionally run  (Mark  18:1).  Robinson  gives  the  di- 
mensious  of  one  as  twenty-four  feet  long  by  six 
feet  broad  and  three  feet  high.  For  most  public 
edifices  hewn  stones  were  used;  an  exception  was 
made  in  regard  to  altars  (Exod.  20:26 ;  Deut  27:5 ; 
Josh.  8:31).  The  Phoenicians  were  particularly 
famous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone  (2  Sam.  6:1 1 ; 
1  Kings  6:18).  Stones  were  selected  of  certain 
colors  in  order  to  form  ornamental  stringcourses 
(1  €hron.  29:2).  They  were  also  employed  for 
pavemenu  (2  Kings  16:17;  comp.  Esth.  1:6). 

(9)  Large  stones  were  use^   for  closing   the 


entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  10:18;  Dan.  6:17),  sepul- 
chers  (Matt  27:60 ;  John  11:88 ;  20:1),  and  springs 
(Gen.  29:2). 

(8)  Flint  stones  (Heb.  TlSt,  Uoor,  or  ^k  toor«) 
occasionally  served  the  purpose  of  a  knife,  par- 
ticularly for  circumcision  and  similar  objects 
(Exod.  4:26;  Josh.  6:2,  8). 

(4)  Stones  were  further  used  as  a  munition  of 
war  for  slings  (1  Sam.  17:40, 49),  catapults  (2Chron. 
26:14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  6:22;  comp.  1  Mace.  6:61); 
as  boundary  marks  (Deut.  19:14 ;  27:17 ;  Job  24:2 ; 
Prov.  22:28;  23:10);  such  were  probably  the  stone 
of  Bohan(Josh.  15:6;  1 8:1 7),  of  Abel  (1  Sam.  6:16, 
18),  the  stone  Ezel  (20:19),  the  great  stone  by 
Gibcon  (2  Sam.  20:8),  and  the  stone  Zoheleth 
(1  Kings  1:9);  also  as  weights  for  scales  (Deut. 
26:13;  Prov.  16:11),  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  11:21). 

(6)  Large  stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate 
any  remarkable  events  (Gen.  28:18;  81:46;  86:14; 
Josh.  4:9;  1  Sam.  7:12).  Such  stones  were  occa- 
sionally consecrated  by  anointing  (Gen.  28:18).  A 
similar  practice  existed  in  heathen  countries,  and 
by  a  singular  coincidence  these  stones  were  de- 
scribed in  Phoenicia  by  a  name  very  similar  to 
Beth-el,  viz.,  haetylia.  The  only  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  consists  in  the  custom  of 
anointing. 

(8)  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed  among 
the  heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and 
was  from  them  borrowed  by  apostate  Israelites, 
appears  from  Isa.  67:6  (comp.  Lev.  26:1).  **The 
smooth  stones  of  the  stream"  are  those  which 
the  stream  has  washed  smooth  with  time,  and 
rounded  into  a  pleasing  shape.  '*In  Carthage 
such  stones  were  called  ahbacUree;  and  among  the 
ancient  Arabs  the  aimdin^  or  idols,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  rude  blocks  of  stone  of  this  de- 
scription. •  •  •  Stone  worship  of  this  kind  had 
been  practiced  by  the  Israelites  before  the  cap- 
tivity, and  their  heathenish  practices  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  "  (Delltzsch, 
Com,^  in  loc.). 

(7)  Heaps  of  stones  were  piled  up  on  various 
occasions;  the  making  of  a  treaty  (Gen.  31:46); 
over  the  grave  of  a  notorious  oflTender  (Josh.  7:26 ; 
8:29;  2  Sam.  18:17);  such  heaps  often  attaining 
a  great  size  from  the  custom  of  each  passer-by 
adding  a  stone. 

(8)  Stones  were  used  for  tablets  (Exod.  24:12; 
Josh.  8:82)  and  guide  stones  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
(q.  v.). 

(9)  ^  A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to 
gather  stones  "  (Eccles.  8:6)  seems  to  refer  to  the 
custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's  field  by  throwing 
stones  upon  it  (2  Kings  8:19,  26);  and  the  clear- 
ing a  field  of  stones  preparatory  to  its  cultivation 
(Isa.  6:2). 

Figniratiye.  Stones  are  used  figuratively  to 
denote  hardnets  or  inserunhility  (1  §am.  26:87; 
Ezek.  11:19;  36:26),  ov  Jirmnew,  8iretigth  {Gen. 
49:24),  where  **  the  stone  of  Israel "  is  equivalent 
to  **  the  rock  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  23:8 ;  Isa.  30:29). 
Christians  are  called  **  living  stones,"  i.  e.,  not  like 
the  inanimate  thinyn  of  the  material  temple,  but 
living  men  built  up  on  CJhrist,  the  living  and  chief 
comer  stone.  **  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  burden- 
some stone  for  all  people"  (Zech.  12:8)  may  be  a 
figure  founded  upon  the  labor  connected  with 
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building,  the  heavy  stones  of  which  hurt  those 
who  attempt  to  carry  them  away.  The  '*  white 
stone*'  (Rev.   2:17)  has  been 

UndtTfttlKMl     Llr-     t.f.    M|:i^    f.i    t  |  K' 

pebble  of  wcquittiil  iincU  in  the 
Greek  courts;  ti>  tJi«  Uti  caiit 
in  elcf^iLoDd  in  Greitt-e ;  Mi  the 
white  ^ttiiie  ^ken  ia  ihi^  Yictor» 
at  the  Grecian  guiijes;  iini!  to 
the  tjto»ci»  of  hoeplulit^  UHUnt 
in  ftnd<3iit  tiine%  a  *'8t>rt  of 
earfe  bfanc^t^^  ^hiitVmg  the  per- 
son who  sbowed  it  tu  ask  for 
and  rccelre  what  he  might 
want."  Fi"*?t'ioiJ9  stones  (q,  v.) 
are  ujit;U  in  ti^criptuiv  iti  n  S^u- 
rativf;  stnit^e  to  signify  vulue, 
beauty^  durability,  t'tc,  in  those 
objects   with  which    they   are 


Lower  Xnd  of  "^  The  Street  Which  Is  Galled  Straight.** 

compared  (see  Cant.  5:14;  Isa.  54:11,  12;  Lam. 
4:7 ;  Rev.  4:8 ;  21:11,  21).     See  Corner  Stone. 

STONINO.    See  Punishment. 

STOOL  (Heb.  T5&<,  o'-bm,  a  pair  of  stones,  as  a 
poUerU  wheel,  is  used  of  a  low  stool,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  potter^s  wheel).  Geseuius 
(s.  V.)  thinks  a  seat  of  this  kind  was  used  by  the 
midwife  while  assisting  a  woman  in  labor  lying  on 
abed(£xod.  1:16).- 

STO&AX.    See  Vegktablk  Kingdom. 

STORE  CITY  (Heb.  niasop  W,  «rr,  a  city, 
and  mis-ken-dth',  magazines^  1  Kings  9:19 ;  2  Chron. 
8:4,  6;  16:4;  17:12;  "treasure  city,"  Exod.  1:11; 
storehouse,  2  (Hiron.  82:28),  a  place  of  deposit  for 
merchandise. 

STOREHOUSE,  the  rendering  of  several 
original  terms,  meaning  a  treastiry  (1  Chron.  27: 
i5;  Psa.  88:7;  MaL  8:10,  as  elsewhere  rendered); 


a  rteepiade  for  provisions  (Deut.  88:8 ;  '*  bam  **  in 
Prov*  8:10),  usually  underground  in  the  East;  a 
granary  (Jer.  50:26;  comp.  Exod.  1:11 ;  Luke  12: 
24).  The  Egyptians  had  storehouses  for  stuffs 
and  jewels,  gold,  preserved  fruits,  grain,  liquors, 
armor,  provisions,  etc.  Their  grain  storebooses 
"  had  only  two  openings,  one  at  the  top  for  pour- 
ing in  the  grain,  another  on  the  ground  level  for 
drawing  it  ouL  For  the  security  and  management 
of  these  there  were  employed  troops  of  porters, 
storekeepers,  accountants,  *  primates,*  who  aaper- 
intended  the  works,  record  keepers,  and  directors. 
Great  nobles  coveted  the  administration  of  the 
storehouses,  and  even  the  sons  of  kings  did  not 
think  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  be  entitled 
*  directors  of  the  granaries  *  or  *  directors  of  th€ 
armory* "  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.,  p.  285,  sq.). 

STORSL    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

STORY.    See  Glossart. 

STRAIGHT  STREET(Gr.,^^a  evBela^hroo* 
mah  yoo4hi'yah\  one  of  the  ancient  thorough- 
fares of  Damascus,  on  which  was  located  the  house 
of  Judas,  where  Paul  was  visited  by  Ananias  (Acta 
9:1 1).  It  still  retains  the  same  name  in  an  Arabic 
form  {Derb  eUMustakim),  running  westward  from 
the  Bab  es-Shurky,  or  East  Gate.  Its  length  was 
about  one  English  mile,  and  its  breadth  about  one 
hundred  feet  It  is  not  quite  straight  now,  nor  is 
its  architecture  imposing. 

STRAIN.  See  Gnat,  in  Animal  Kingdom; 
Glossart. 

STRAIT,  STRATTLY.    See  Glossary. 

STRANGER.    See  Foreigner. 

STRANGLE  (Heb.  P^,  khaw-nak',  to  ehol^; 
Gr.  mflyu,  pneeg'-o).  It  was  forbidden  by  Moses, 
and  also  by  the  primitive  Cliristians,  to  eat  animals 
put  to  death  by  strangulation,  not  having  the 
blood  properly  removed  (Gen.  9:4 ;  Acts  15:20). 

STRAW  (Heb.  l?r,  teh'^rni;  "chaff"  in  Jer. 
88:28 ;  '*  stubble  **  in  Job  2 1 : 1 8).  Both  wheat  and 
barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
camels  (Gkn.  24:25;  I  Kings  4:28;  Isa.  11:7;  66: 
25).  There  is  no  intimation  that  straw  was  used 
for  litter.  It  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for 
making  bricks  (Exod.  5:7,  16),  being  chopped  up 
and  mixed  with  the  clay  to  make  them  more  com- 
pact and  to  prevent  their  cracking.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  reaped  their  com  close  to  the  ear,  and 
afterward  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ^und  and 
laid  it  by.  This  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to  the 
Israelites.     See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

STRAWED.    See  Glossary. 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  occurs  once  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "the  river  of  Egypt"  (Isa.  27:12). 
See  River  of  Egypt. 

STRIKE.    See  Glossary. 

STRIKER  (Gr.  nTJjKrm,  plake'-taee),  a  pugna- 
cious,  contentious,  quarrelsome  fellow  (1  Thai.  8:8 ; 
Tit.  1:7). 

STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS.  See  Husic. 

STRIPES.    See  Punishment. 

STRONG  DRINK.    See  Dbihk,  Strong. 
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STUBBLE.  1.  KoBh  (Heb.  «R,  dry\  the  dry 
portion  of  grain ;  left  standinjr  in  the  fields  (Exod. 
6:12),  and  then  burned  over  (Exod.  16:7 ;  l8a.6:24 ; 
Joel  2:6,  etc.) ;  or  brolcen  up  by  thrashing  and  sep- 
arated from  the  grain  (Job  13:26 ;  41:20;  Psa.  83: 
13 ;  Isa.  40:24,  etc.).    See  Vegetablk  Kingdoil 

2.  Tehf-bm  (Heb.  l^n,  Uh'4>mi,  Job  21:18), 
properly  straWy  as  used  for  provender. 

3.  Kal-am'-ay  (Gr.  Kahifiij,  1  Cor.  8:12),  the 
stalk  of  grain  after  the  ears  are  removed.  See 
Agriculturi. 

STUMBLINO.  STUHBLINGh-BLOGK  or 
STONK  L  Mik^hoW  (Heb.  ^^^,  ohttaeU)  is 
used  as  any  object  over  which  a  person  may  trip 
the  foot,  and  hence  the  cause  of  ruin  or  disgust 
(Isa.  67:14;  Jer.  6:21;  Ezek.  7:19,  etc.),  or  an 
idol  (Zeph.  1:8),  i.  e.,  an  incitement  to  apostasy. 

2.  Neh'-ghtf  (Heb.  515*[»  i^pping\  a  cause  of 
stumbling  (Isa.  8:14).  Notice  the  heaping  to- 
gether of  synonyms,  especially  in  r.  16. 

3.  Fros'-kotn-mah  (Gr.  irpioKOfjfia^  an  obstacle 
against  which,  if  one  strike  his  foot,  he  necessarily 
falls ;  figuratively,  that  over  which  the  soul  stum- 
bles into  sin  (1  Cor.  8:9).  To  put  a  stumbling- 
block  in  another's  way  is,  figuratively,  to  furnish 
an  occasion  for  sinning  (Rom.  14:18).  **  Stone  of 
stumbling'*  is  used  figuratively  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  especially  annoyed  and  of- 
fended the  Jews  that  his  words  and  deeds,  and 
particularly  his  ignominious  death,  failed  to  cor- 
respond to  their  preconceptions  respecting  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  9:82,  38 ;  1  Pet.  2:8). 

STUMP  (Heb.  *ng?,  ik-kar^  of  a  tree  cut 
down,  but  able  to  sprout  again  (Dan.  4:16,  28,  26). 
In  1  Sam.  6:4  it  is  recorded  that  the  image  of  Da- 
gon  was  miraculously  overthrown,  his  hands  and 
his  head  cut  off,  and  only  the  stump  left.  This 
was  to  prove  to  the  Philistines  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  their  god. 

SU'AH  (Heb.  HID,  soo'-akh^  sweeping  [riches, 
Fvirst]),  the  first  mentioned  of  eleven  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Zophah,  one  of  the  **  heads  "  of  the 
house  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  7:36). 

SUBSTANCE.    See  Glossary. 

SUBURBS  (Heb.  ^^fPt  miff-rawsh^,  a  place 
where  cattle  are  driven  to  gnuse,  a  pasture;  es- 
pecially the  open  couutry  set  apart  for  pasture 
round  the  Levitical  cities  (Xum.  86:2 ;  Josh.  21:11; 
1  Chron.  6:66).  It  also  meant  an  open  place,  area, 
round  a  city  or  building  (Ezek.  27:28;  46:2;  48:17). 

SUC'COTH  (Heb.  TOO^  sook-kohth',  booths), 

1.  An  ancient  town  in  Palestine,  and  the  place 
where  Jacob  built  booths  for  his  cattle  and  a 
house  for  himself  after  separating  from  Esau  (Gen. 
83:17;  Josh.  18:27).  The  brass  foundries  for 
making  the  fine  work  for  the  temple  were  built 
here  (1  Kings  7:46 ;  2  Chron.  4:17).  There  Gideon 
met  with  opposition  when  pursuing  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  8:6,  8,  14-16).  The  place  is  referred  to  in 
Psa.  60:6;  108:7.  There  is  question  as  to  the 
present  site  of  Succoth.  Burckhardt,  Porter,  Rob- 
inson, and  Van  de  Velde  each  have  their  theories 
in  disagreement. 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  Israel  after  leaving 


(68) 


Rameses  (Exod.  12:37).  It  was  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict  or  region,  and  not  a  city.  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  all  the  Israelites  reached 
Succoth  on  the  day  of  their  hurried  start  from 
their  homes  in  Rameses-Groshen.  .  .  .  Brugsch  ar- 
gues strongly  for  the  correspondence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ^Thuku*  or  Thukoo  with  the  Hebrew  Suc- 
coth. ...  As  to  the  location  of  the  Egyptian 
Thukoo,  it  is  shown  by  the  monuments  that  Pi-tum 
(the  House  of  [the  god]  Tum),  which  probably  was 
the  Pithom  of  the  Bible  text,  was' the  chief  city 
of  the  district  of  Thukoo ;  that  that  city  was  situ- 
ated *  at  the  entrance  of  the  East  ;^  and  that  it  was 
nearthe  lakes  of  the  eastern  border.  .  .  .  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  Succoth  was  a  well-known  tent- 
ing field  along  the  line  of  lakes  of  which  Lake 
Timsdh  is  a  center**  (Trumbull,  Kadesh-Bamsa^ 
pp.  893-896). 

SUC'COTH-BE'NOTH.    See  Gods,  False. 

SU'CHATHITE  (Heb.  "^rOlfe,  soo-kaw-thee^j 
a  descendant  probably  of  an  unknown  Israelite  by 
the  name  of  Suchah,  and  the  last  named  of  the 
families  of  scribes  living  at  Jabez  (1  Chron.  2:66). 

SUK^EUM  (Heb.  D*^??0,  sook-kee-geem^,  a 
race  mentioned  only  in  2  Chron.  12:3  as  associated 
with  the  LcBiM  (q.  v.)  and  the  Cushim  ('*  Ethio- 
pians **)  in  the  army  with  which  Shishak  invaded 
Judah  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam. 

Gesenius,  connecting  the  name  with  t^O  (a 
booth  or  tent),  thought  them  ^dwellers  in  tents,*'  * 
in  which  case  they  might  be  an  Arab  tribe,  like 
the  Scenitte. 

According  to  the  LXX.  they  were  Troglodytes 
(TpoyXodhTcu).  This  name,  from  Tp^yXrj,  a  hole, 
and  ihoy  to  enter,  corresponds  fairly  well  with  our 
"  cave  dwellers.**  It  was  given  to  various  races, 
especially  to  a  race  inhabiting  l>oth  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  their  territory  on  the  eastern  side  being 
southeast  of  Syene  and  northeast  of  Meroe.  Thef 
dwellings  have  been  compared  with  the  catacombs 
of  Naples.  Sdme  of  these  Troglodytes  were  ser- 
pent eaters,  but  most  were  hei-dsmen.  Their  lan- 
guage seemed  to  the  Greeks  a  "  shriek  or  whistle*' 
rather  than  an  articulate  speech.  Their  food  was 
principally  animal ;  their  drink  was  a  mixture  of 
blood  and  milk.  They  were  so  fieet  of  foot  as  to 
be  able  to  run  down  the  animals  which  they 
hunted.  They  served  as  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  B.  C.  480.  Aristotle  "  de- 
scribes the  Troglodytse  as  pygmies  who,  mounted 
on  their  horses,  waged  incessant  war  with  the 
cranes  in  the  Ethiopian  marshes.**  The  Abahdeh 
of  the  Troglodytic  region,  and  the  Bamagas  on  the 
Abyssinian  frontier,  are  said  to  resemble  the  Trog- 
lodytes in  manners  and  customs. 

It  is  said  that  no  hieroglyphic  name  has  been 
found  resembling  the  name  Sukkiim.  This  would 
favor  the  Arabian  theory. — W.  H. 

SULPHUR.  See  Brimstonk,  in  Mineral 
Kingdom. 

SUMMER  (Heb.  V?2,  kah'yiU,  harvest  of 
fruits,  2  Sam.  16:1,  2,  etc.).  See  Aoricultvrb  ; 
Palkstine. 

SUN  (Heb.  V3^^,  sheh'-mesh,  to  be  brUliofU), 
called  in  the  history  of  the  creation  the  ^'greatef 
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light  ^  in  ooDtradistinction  to  the  moon  or  **  lesser 
light,"  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve 
**  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years,"  while  its  special  office  was  **  to  rule  the 
day"  (Gen.  1:14-16).  The  "signs"  referred  to 
were  probably  such  extraordinary  phenomena  as 
eclipses,  which  were  regarded  as  conveying  pre- 
monitions of  coming  events  (Jer.  10:2 ;  Matt  24: 
29,  with  Luke  21:26). 

Sunrise  and  sunset  are  the  only  defined  points 
of  time  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances 
for  telling  the  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these 
two  points  the  Jews  recognized  three  periods,  viz., 
when  the  sun  became  hot,  about  9  ▲.  m.  (1  Sam. 
11:9;  Neh.  7:8);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen. 
48:16;  2  Sam.  4:6),  and  "the  cool  of  the  day," 
shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  8:8).  The  sun  also 
served  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which  were  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting 
sun  (Isa.  46:6;  Psa.  60:1),  the  dark  quarter  (Gen. 
18:14 ;  Joel  2:20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter  (Deut 
88:28;  Job  87:17;  Ezek.  40:24);  or  otherwise  by 
their  position  relative  to  a  person  facing  the  rising 
sun — before,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the 
right  hand  (Job  28:8,  9). 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  terms  that  would  imply  its  reality 
(Josh.  10:18;  2  Kings  20:11;  Psa.  19:6;  Eccles. 
1:6;  Hab.  8:11). 

Figurative.  Of  God's  favor  (Psa.  84:11);  of 
the  law  of  God  (19:7);  Christ's  coming  (Mai.  4:2); 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  (Matt.  17:2;  Rev.  1:16; 
10:1);  of  supreme  rulers  (Gen.  87:9;  Isa.  18:10); 
(its  clearness)  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  (Cant. 
6:10);  (its  brightness)  of  the  future  glory  of 
saints  (Dan.  12:8,  with  Matt.  18:48);  (its  power) 
of  the  triumph  of  saints  (Judg.  6:81);  (darkened) 
of  severe  calamities  (Ezek.  82:7;  Joel  2:10,  81; 
Matt.  24:29;  Rev.  9:2);  (going  down  at  noon)  of 
premature  destruction  (Jer.  16:9;  Amos  8:9);  (no 
more  going  down)  of  perpetual  blessedness  (Isa. 
60:20);  (before  or  in  sight  of)  of  public  ignominy 
(2  Sam.  12:11, 12;  Jer.  8:2);  of  the  person  of  the 
Saviour  (John  1:9;  Mai.  4:2),  and  of  the  glory  and 
purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  1:16 ;  10: 1 ;  12:1). 

SUN,  WORSHIP  OF.  "The  worship  of 
the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  agent 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship 
to  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or 
symbol  (Job  81:26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of 
worship  was  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Jews  in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  He- 
brews must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the 
name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Beth-shemesh, 
'house  of  the  sun,'  Jer.  48:18),  and  also  from  the 
connection  between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  (*  he 
who  belongs  to  Ra  *),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  41:45). 
After  their  removal  to  Canaan  the  Hebrews  came 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.    It 


does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  tbem 
was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun  worship  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  history  it  exists  in  the  doubt- 
ful term  chammdntm  (Lev.  26:80;  Isa.  17:8,  etc), 
which  probably  (Inscribed  the  stone  pillars  or  stat- 
ues under  which  the  solar  Baal  was  worshiped  at 
Baal-hamon  (Cant  8:11)  and  other  places.  To 
judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
Jews  derived  their  mode  of  worshiping  the  son 
from  several  quarters.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses 
were  stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
(2  Kings  28:11)"  (Smith,  Bib.  Did,,  s.  v.). 

SUNa)AY,  or  LORD'S  DAY.  1.  Name 
and  Cliaiicre  of  the  Day.  Sunday  is  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  adopted  by  the  first  Christiana 
from  the  Roman  calendar  (Lat.  Diet  Soiit^  Day 
of  the  Sun\  because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
sliip  of  the  sun.  The  Christians  reinterpreted  the 
heathen  name  as  implying  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, with  reference  to  this  "  rising "  (Mai.  4:2). 
It  was  also  called  Dies  Panit  {Day  of  Bread)^  be- 
cause it  was  an  early  custom  to  break  bread  on 
that  day.  In  The  Teaching  of  the  Tvtdve  it  is 
called  the  "  Lord's  Day  of  the  Lord  "  {Kvptax^v  de 
Evp/ov). 

**The  Jewish  Christians  at  first  continued  to 
frequent  the  temple  and  synagogue  services,  but 
at  a  very  early  date  *  the  first  day  of  the  week ' 
took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  the  chief 
time  of  public  worship  (Acts  20:7 ;  1  Cor.  16:2)  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Jewish  Christians.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  of  most 
of  his  appearances  to  the  disciples  after  the  resur- 
rection,  and  on  this  day  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured 
out  at  Pentecost.  For  these  reasons,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  city  had 
rendered  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  temple  im- 
possible, Sunday  became  the  recognized  day  of  as- 
sembly for  fellowship  and  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Jewish  Christians  at  first 
observed  both  the  seventh  and  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  but  the  Gentile  Christians  kept  the  *  Lord's 
Day  *  from  the  beginning.  The  relation  of  the 
seventh  to  the  first,  as  understood  by  the  Jewbh 
Christians,  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  indications  that  the  seventh  was  re- 
garded as  a  day  of  preparation  for  the  first.  *The 
idea  of  Christian  worship  would  attach  mainly  to 
the  one ;  the  obligation  of  rest  would  continue  at- 
tached to  the  other;  although  a  certain  inter- 
change of  characteristics  would  grow  up,  as  wor- 
ship necessitated  rest,  and  rest  naturally  suggested 
worship.' 

"  In  his  letter  to  the  Magnesians  Ignatius  evi- 
dently addressed  a  church  of  mixed  character, 
since  he  speaks  of  some  *  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  ancient  order  of  things,'  itho  *  have  come  to 
the  possession  of  a  new  hope,  no  longer  observing 
the  Sabbath,  but  living  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,'  etc. 

"  There  is  neither  in  this  writer  nor  in  the  Bar- 
nabas epistle  an  intimation  that  Sunday  was  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  nor  yet  a  oontinuation  of  it ;  rather  it 
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was  a  new  institution.  It  is,  howeyer,  impossible 
to  determine  the  time  of  its  beginning;  no  im- 
pressive enactment,  like  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Decalogue,  was  needed.  .  .  .  Not  until  the  4th 
century  do  we  find  a  statement  intimating  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  with  its  sanctions  and  duties,  was 
transferred  to  the  first,  or  the  Lord's  Day.  .  .  . 
The  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the 
churches  of  the  Jewish  Christians  continued  for 
the  first  five  centuries.  In  the  East  both  days 
were  celebrated  with  rejoicing ;  in  the  West  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  observed  as  a  fast. 

*'  The  reign  of  Constantino  marks  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  people  to  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
rescript  of  the  emperor,  commanding  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  seems  to  have  had  little  regard 
for  its  sanctity  as  a  Christian  institution ;  but  the 
day  of  the  sun  is  to  be  generally  regarded  with 
veneration.  .  .  .  Later  enactments  made  plain  the 
duties  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers  respecting 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  until  it  takes  its  place 
as  an  institution  to  be  guarded  and  regulated  by  the 
government." 

2.  Sanctity  and  Ground  of  Observance. 
"  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  one  all-suffi- 
cient fact  which  accounts  for  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  Christian  Church.  *  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection '  was  the  burden  of  the  apostolic  preach- 
ing. Hence  the  recollection  of  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  was  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  first  disciples  that  on  its  return  they 
came  together  to  pray  and  to  recall  the  memory 
of  the  Lord  by  breaking  of  bread  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  euoharist  It  was  the  dictate  t>f  the 
glowing  love  for  Christ,  whose  followers  they  de- 
lighted to  be  reckoned.  .  .  .  We  fail  to  find  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  law  or  apostolic  edict  institu- 
ting  the  observance  of  the  *  day  of  the  Lord ;  *  nor 
is  there  in  the  Scriptures  an  intimation  of  a  sub- 
stitution of  this  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
primal  idea  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  cessation 
of  labor,  rest ;  the  transference  of  this  idea  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  does  not  appear  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  nor  of  his  apostles.  Nor  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  most  iniportant 
decisions  are  reached  relative  to  the  ground  of 
union  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  is  one  word 
found  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Contrariwise,  Paul  distinctly  warns  against  the 
imposition  of  burdens  upon  the  Church  respecting 
days,  but  declares  for  a  conscientious  freedom  in 
these  observances.  *  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind '  (Rom.  14:5,  6).  Still 
more  strongly  does  he  upbraid  the  Galatian  church 
for  putting  itself  again  in  bondage  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,  as  days,  months,  times,  and 
years;  while  in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians  (2:16, 
17)  he  speaks  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath." 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon,  who  taunts  the  Christians  with  having 
no  festivals  nor  Sabbaths,  clearly  claims  that  Sun- 
day is  to  them  a  new  Sabbath,  and  that  the  entire 
Mosaic  law  has  been  abrogated  (Cum  Tryph.^  cc. 
10,  11).  The  new  law  binding  upon  Christians 
regards  every  day  as  a  Sabbath,  instead  of  passing 
one  day  in  rest  or  absolute  idleness. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  strictness  with  which  the 


first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  the  following  facts  are  important 
to  notice :  Between  the  death  of  the  apostles  and 
the  edict  of  Milan,  the  Lord's  Day  was  sanctified 
by  a  Church  unrecognized  by  the  State  and  ex- 
posed to  opposition  and  sometimes  to  bittiir  perse- 
cution. The  motive  for  its  observance  was,  there- 
fore, purely  moml  and  religious.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  the  early  Church,  drawing  its  members  for 
the  most  part  from  the  poorer  artisans,  traders, 
and  slaves,  forbade  the  strict  and  general  keeping 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  much  more  of  both  the 'Sabbath 
and  Sunday.  Thus  the  universal  hallowing  of  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  was  impossible  "  (Bennett, 
Christ,  Arch.^  p.  444,  sq.). 

3.  Leg^al  Ooservance.  In  the  midst  of  the 
corrupt  influence  of  heathenism  and  the  growing 
indifference  of  the  Church,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary  to  bring  some  stress  of  authority  upon  the 
Christian  conscience  to  hold  it  to  the  faithful  ob« 
servance  of  the  first  day,  as  the  Jews  had  known 
the  power  of  a  positive  enactment  in  keeping  them 
steadfast  in  the  hallowing  of  their  Sabbath.  '*  The 
constant  temptation  of  the  Christians  to  attend 
upon  the  heathen  spectacles  and  festivities  could, 
in  the  case  of  such  whose  piety  was  low,  no  longer, 
as  at  first,  be  broken  by  considerations  of  the  high 
privileges  of  Christian  worship  and  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  the 
restraints  coming  from  a  quasi  legal  enactment 
were  found  to  be  more  and  more  necessary" 
(ibid.,  p.  460). 

**  The  obligation  to  observe  the  day  does  not 
come  from  the  fourth  commandment,  but  from 
the  apostolic  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Never- 
theless, from  the  time  of  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
perors to  adjust  the  civil  conditions  to  the  recog- 
nition of  Sunday  as  the  chief  religious  holiday,  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  keep  sacred  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  coming  from  legal  enactment,  more  and 
more  supplanted  the  consideration  of  the  high  and 
holy  privilege  which  had  animated  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  first  years  of  its  activity. 
From  the  last  part  of  the  6th  century  the  strict 
legalistic  view  becomes  more  and  more  promi- 
nent, and  the  rulers  in  State  and  Church  incline 
to  strengthen  the  civil  and  conciliatory  enact- 
ments respecting  the  Lord's  Day  by  divine  author- 
ity, as  contained  in  the  fourth  commandment** 
(ibid.,  p.  461). 

SUP  (Heb.  5T?5^,  meg-am-mav/^  a  gaiheringy 
hod)  is  used  (Hab.  1:9)  as  follows:  "Their  faces 
shall  sup  up  as  the  east  wind."  A  better  render- 
ing is,  "  the  gathering  of  their  faces  is  forward," 
i.  e.,  all  their  faces  are  turned  forward,  pressing 
on.  In  the  R.  V.  it  is  given,  "All  their  faces  are 
set  eagerly  as  the  east  wind." 

SUPEEPLUITY  (Gr.  ireptaaeia,  per-u-si'-dh) 
occurs  in  James  1:21,  "Wherefore  lay  apart  all 
filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  etc.,  and 
has  been  variously  understood.  Grimm  (Or.-Eng» 
Zez.,  s.  V.)  thinks  it  to  mean  "  the  wickedness  re« 
maining  over  in  the  Christian  from  his  state  prior 
to  conversion."  Weiss  (Bib.  Theol.  of  N.  7!,  p. 
270)  thinks  it  "  an  excess  of  "  wrath  (A.  V.  "  wick- 
edness"),  to  which  this  wickedness  hurries  them 
on,  the  spirit  opposed  to  nueknesM, 
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SUPEBFLUOUS  (Heb.  3nb,  saw-rah',  to 
prolonff\  the  having  any  member  too  lung  or  large, 
and  so  deformed.  Any  person  so  afflicted  was  not 
allowed  to  officiate  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
seryice  (Lev.  21:18),  nor  was  any  such  animal  per- 
mitted as  a  sacriiioe  (22:28). 

SnPEBSCBIPnON(Gr.  hriypatp^,  ep-iff-raf- 
mj^^  wrilUn  upon)^  an  inscription,  title ;  in  the  New 
ifestument  of  an  inscription  in  black  letters  upon 
a  whitened  tablet,  such  as  Pilate  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  placed  on  the  cross  (Luke  23:38 ;  John  19:19) ; 
also  an  inscription  upon  a  coin  (MatL  22:20;  Mark 
12:16;  Luke  20:24). 

SUPERSTITION  (Gr.  Setaidaifwvla,  diee-ee- 
dahee-num^-iihy  reverence  for  the  ffode)^  "  a  word 
which  Festus,  in  the  presence  of  Agrippa,  the 
Jewish  king,  employs  ambiguously  and  cautiously 
(Acts  25:19,  A.  V.  *  religion*),  so  as  to  leave  his 
own  judgment  oonceming  its  truth  in  suspense  ** 
(Grimm,  Zez.,  s.  v.). 

SUPEESTITIOnS  (Gr.  SeiatSaifiuv,  diee-ee- 
dafiec'-mohny  reverencing  me  god»\  in  a  good  sense, 
godlti;  in  a  bad  sense,  superstitious.  Paul,  in  the 
opening  of  his  address  to  the  Athenians  (Acts 
17:22)  calls  them,  with  kindly  ambiguity,  divinity- 
fearing,  devout,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God. 

SUPH.  a  word  in  the  R.  V.  marg.  (Deut  1:1), 
referred  to  as  nieoning  the  Red  Sea ;  most  prob- 
ably  an  abbreviation  of  YanueupK,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

SUTHAH  (Num.  21:14,  A.  V.  marg.;  R.  V. 
text),  also  instead  of  the  Red  Sea. 

SUPPER.      See    Banquet;    Food;    Lord's 

SUPPKR. 

SUPPLICATION.  1.  TekUn-naw'  (Heb. 
ST|nri)  has  the  meaning  of  favor,  mercy  (Josh. 
11:20;  Ezra  9:8) ;  also  prayer,  i.  e.,  a  crv  for  mercy 
(1  Kings 8:28, etc.;  2  Chron.  6:19,24,  29,  85;  Psa. 
6:9;  55:1 ;  Dan.  9:20). 

2.  Khaw-nan'  (Heb.  T^H^  to  ineHne\  to  be  favor- 
ably  disposed  ;  and  then  to  implore  favor,  to  entreat 
(1  kings  8:33 ;  Esth.  4:8 ;  Job  8:6 ;  Psa.  80:8,  etc.). 

3.  t>eh*-ay-ain  (Gr.  dirfctg^  asking)^  in  the  New 
Testament,  requests  addressed  by  men  to  God 
(James  5:16;  1  Pet  3:12,  A.  V.  "pray"  and 
**  prayers");  joined  with  irpooevx^  (pros-yoo-khay^, 
prayer^  i.  e.,  any  pious  address  to  God  (Acts  1:14  ; 
Eph.  6:8 ;  Phil.  4:6 ;  1  Tim.  2:1 ;  6:5).  Benpel  says 
**  Siriiji^  is  the  asking  of  favor  in  some  special  neees- 
sity;  irpooevx^  is  exercised  in  all  presentation  of 
desires  and  wishes  to  God."  Trench  (Si/n.  N.  7!, 
second  series,  p.  3)  makes  this  important  point  of 
distinction,  viz.,  "  that  irpoaevx^  is  res  Mci-a,  a  word 
restricted  to  sacred  uses;  it  is  always  prayer  to 
God ;  Mrjciiq  has  no  such  restriction." 

SUE  (Heb.  ^10,  soor,  removed,  as  in  Isa.  49:21), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  11:6)  in  the  parallel  passage 
(2  CThron.  23:6)  it  is  styled  **  the  gate  of  the  foun- 
dation." 

SURETY  (from  Heb.  S^?,  aw-rab\  to  braid, 
intermix\  to  deposit  a  pledge,  either  in  money, 
goods,  or  in  part  payment,  as  security  for  a  bargain 
(Gr.  iyyvoQ^  eng^-yoihos).  The  earliest  form  of  surety 


mentioned  in  Scripture  is  the  pledging  of  pensoa 
for  person,  as  when  Judah  undertook  with  his 
father  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin  (Gen.  43:9) ;  and 
when  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligation,  he  actually  oflfered  himself 
in  the  room  of  Benjamin.  In  this  sense  the 
Psalmist  asks  God  to  be  surety  for  him  (Psa. 
119:122),  as  did,  also,  in  his  greai  distress,  Ueze- 
kiah  (Isa.  88:14). 

The  more  common  kind  of  surety  spoken  of  is 
financial  The  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  debts 
were  such  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  the  creditor 
was  not  likely  to  suffer  any  considerable  loss ;  and 
it  may  be  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  Mosaic 
law  contains  no  statute  on  suretyship.  In  later  times 
they  were  very  common,  as  we  learn  from  Proverbs, 
where  foresight  is  taught  (Prov.  6:1,  sq. ;  11:15; 
17:18X  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  surety  has 
to  stand  for  the  debtor,  and  could  not  expect  any 
milder  treatment  than  he  (Prov.  20:16;  22:26,  sq.; 
comp.  Siriach  8:16;  29:20,  24). 

Fignu^tive.  **  In  the  highest  sense  the  term 
is  applied  to  Christ,  who,  in  his  character  as  medi- 
ator, is  represented  as  *the  surety  {tyyvog,  eng*- 
goo-os)  of  a  better  covenant  *  (Heb.  7:22),  having 
made  himself  responsible  for  all  that  in  this  cove- 
nant was  required  to  be  accomplished  for  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  were  to  share  in  its  pro- 
visions" (McC.  and  S.,  Cyc.), 

SURFEITING  (Gr.  npaiir&hi,  kraheepal'-ayX 
the  giddiness  and  headache  caused  by  drinking 
wine  to  excess  (Luke  21:84  only).  Fulsomeness, 
in  the  early  sense  of  that  word,  would  express  it 
very  well,  with  only  the  drawback  that  by  ful- 
someness might  be  indicated  the  disgust  and  loath- 
ing from  overfulness  of  meat  as  well  as  wine, 
while  surfeiting  expresses  only  the  latter  (Titmch, 
Or,  Syfi.f  2d  series,  p.  61). 

SURNAME.  1.  Kav-nav/  (Heb.  HSS),  to 
mention  with  honor  (Isa,  44:6),  which  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  and  name  the  name  of  Israel  with  honor  ** 
(see  45:4). 

2.  Ep-ee-kal-eh'-om-ahee  (Gr.  hrusaX^ofuu,  to  m- 
voke,  to  put  a  name  upoti),  to  surname  (Matt.  10:8 ; 
Luke  22:3 ;  Acts  1:23,  etc.).  The  expression  (AcM 
15:17)  **all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is 
called,"  means  those  who  were  declared  to  be 
dedicated  to  him  (comp.  James  2:7,  A.  V.  **  worthy 
name  *')• 

SU'SA  (Esth.  11:8;  16:18,  Apochrypha),  Shu- 

SHAN. 

SU'SANCHITES  (Heb.  '?^''^,  shoo-ehan- 
kee*,  Ezra  4:9  only),  one  of  the  nations  settled  in 
Samaria  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  remaining  m 
the  days  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  the  inhabitants  either  of  the  province  Susi- 
ana  or  of  its  capital  Susa  (Shushan);  probably  the 
latter,  as  Dan.  8:2  seems  to  make  Shushan  the 
capital  of  Elam,  and  in  Ezra  4:9  Elamites  are 
mentioned  separately. — W.  H. 

SUSANNA  (Gr.  2oMT(5wo,  soo-san^-naK  a 
lily\  one  of  the  women  who  followed  our  Lord 
and  "ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance" 
(Luke  8:8),  A.  D.  28.  No  particulars  of  her  life 
are  known.  The  name,  apparently  of  common 
occurrence,  is  of  the  same  origin  and  meaning  as 
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Slieshan  (1  Cbron.  2:81,  84,  35).  The  Susanna 
wlio  figures  prominently  in  the  symbolism  of  tiie 
ancient  Church  is  the  heroine  of  the  apocryphal 
story  of  the  judgment  of  Daniel 

SU'SI  (Heb.  '^010,  too^ti^y  a  horatmarC),  the 
father  of  Gaddi,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  In  the  first  commission  sent 
bv  Moses  to  **  spy  out  the  land  "  of  Canaan  (Num. 
13:11),  B.C.  before  1209. 

SWADDLE  (Heb.  ncM,  iawfakli\  to  hear 
upon  Ihe  palm) ;  in  English,  to  carry  in  the  arras 
(Lam.  2:22);  elsewhere  (Ezek.  16:4)  the  rendering 

of  ^r'?!  k?iaw'ihal%  to  wrap  in  bandages,  to  swaddle 
(com  p.  Luke  2:17). 

Figniratiye.  The  thick  mist  (A.  V.  "dark- 
ness '*)  is  called  (Job  38:9)  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  the  sea. 

SWADDLINO  BAND.    See  Glossart. 

SWALLOW.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

SWAN.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

SWEAR.    See  Oath. 

SWEAT  (Heb.  Snr;;,  yek'^zah,  perspiration).  In 
setting  forth  the  requisites,  obligations,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  priest^s  office,  Ezekiel  (44:18)  desig- 
nates linen  as  the  material  for  their  clothing, 
assigning  as  the  reason  that  the  priest  is  not  to 
cause  himself  to  sweat  by  wearing  woolen  cloth- 
ing. Sweat  produces  uncleanriess ;  and  the  priest, 
by  keeping  his  body  clean,  is  to  show  even  out- 
wardly that  he  is  clean  and  blameless. 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.    See  Bloody  Sweat. 

SWELLING.  1.  Oaw^hn'{Eeh,V^lpHde). 
The  ** swelling  of  Jordan"  is  a  phrase  (Jer.  12:6; 
49:19;  50:44,  A.  V.)  which  should  be  rendered 
**  pride  of  Jordan,"  as  in  Zech.  1 1 :8.  Orelli  ren- 
ders it  "  jungles  of  Jordan,"-  where  lions  lurk. 

2.  Hoop-er-okh-ay'  (Gr.  xmepoxfj^  to  be  above), 
superior  in  rank  (authority,  1  Tiro.  2:2) ;  R.  V. 
**  those  who  are  in  high  place." 

3.  Hoop-er'-ong-koa  (Gr.  vnfpoyKOCj  a  swelling), 
immoderate,  extravagant ;  expressive  of  arrogance, 
as  **  great  swelhng  words  "  (2  Pet.  2:18;  Jude  16). 

4.  Poo-see' o-aii  (Gr.  ^wt/gxj^c),  a  puffing  up  of 
soul,  loftiness,  pride  (2  Cor.  12:20). 

SWINE.  Fiernrative.  «*  A  fair  woman  with- 
out  discretion"  (Prov.  11:22),  *' Neither  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine  "  (Matt.  7:6),  are  proverbs 
which  are  easily  understood.  **  As  If  he  offered 
swine*s  blood "  (Isa.  66:3)  is  used  of  those  who, 
without  reflection,  and  merely  as  an  external  act, 
offer  sacrifices  to  God.  Even  though  they  offer 
sacrifices  which  are  prescribed,  their  state  of  mind 
is  no  more  acceptable  than  if  they  offered  that 
which  was  unclean.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

SWORD.    See  Armor,  p.  84. 

SYCAMINE,STCAMORE,SYCOMOBE. 

See  Veqetablk  Kingdom. 

SY'CHAE  (Gr.  2t;r<5p,  »oo-khar',  perhaps  liar, 
drunkard).  Sychar  was  either  a  name  applied  to 
Shechem,  or  it  was  an  independent  place. 

1.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Jews  called 
Shechem  Sheqer,  false ^  or  Shikor,  dmnken.  But 
we  have  absolutely  no  proof  of  their  having  done 


30,  and  Isaiah  (ch.  28)  does  not  mention  Shechem  at 
all,  but  the  city  of  Samaria  or  Sebaste,  six  miles 
away. 

2.  The  second  possibility  is  that  Sychar  was  the 
name  of  a  place  other  than  Shechem,  but,  like  it, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parcel  of  ground  which 
Jacob  bougJU,  **  For  this  the  first  evidence  we  get 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  when  two 
visitors  to  the  land,  Eusebius  and  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (the  latter  about  A.  D.  338),  both  mention 
a  Sychar,  distinct  from  Shechem,  lying,  says  the 
former,  before  Neapolis,  the  present  Nablfis,  and 
the  latter  adds  that  it  was  a  Roman  mile  from 
Shechem."  In  niediseval  times  "  the  abbot  Daniel 
(1 106,  1107)  speaks  of  *  the  hamlet  of  Jacob  called 
Sichar.  Jacobus  well  is  there.  Near  this  place, 
at  half  a  verst  away,  is  the  town  of  Samaria  .  .  . 
at  present  called  Neapolis.*  Fetellus  (1180)  sajrs : 
*  A  mile  from  Sichem  is  the  town  of  Sychar;  in  it 
is  the  fountain  of  Jacob,  which,  however,  is-  a 
well.* "  Other  travelers  mention  both  Sichem  and 
Sychar,  and  Dr.  Smith  (p.  872)  concludes,  '*  That 
all  this  time,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
the  name  Sychar  should  have  continued  to  exist 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  solely  among  the  natives, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  its  originality,  of  its  having  been 
from  the  first  a  native  and  not  an  artificial  name.'* 

**  About  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  (of 
Nablus),  where  the  vale  opens  into  the  small  plain 
of  Moreh,  is  the  undisputed  site  of  Jacobus  well ; 
and  north  of  this,  at  the  foot  of  Ebal,  the  little 
of  Askar,  among  its  cactus  hedges,  pre- 


serves the  site  of  Sychar,  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  ^  below  which  is  the  tomb  of  Joseph  ** 
(Condef,  Falesiine^  p.  68). 

ST'CHEM  (Acts  7:16).    Sec  Shechem. 

STERNE  (Heb.  rip.^O,  sev-ay-na/,  or  pO.  sev- 
aneT)^  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush,  or 
Ethiopia.  Ezekiel  speaks  (29:10)  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  (A.  V.  *  tower ')  to 
Syene,  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia,"  and  of 
its  people  being  slain  "from  Migdol  to  Syene" 
(80:6).  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  5M»t,  pi-e- 
served  in  the  Coptic  Souan,  Senony  and  the  Arabic 
Aswdn.  It  was  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  Nile, 
ninety  yards  wide,  from  Elcpliantine,  forming  a 
suburb  of  that  important  city.  "Marshy  pastur. 
ages  occupied  the  modern  site  of  Syene ;  beyond 
these  were  gardens,  vines,  furnishing  wine  cele- 
brated throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  a 
forest  of  date  palms  nmning  toward  the  north 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  .  .  .  The  markets 
and  streets  of  the  twin  cities  must  have  presented 
at  that  time  the  same  motley  blending  of  types 
and  costumes  which  we  might  have  found  some 
years  back  in  the  bazaars  of  modem  Syene.  .  .  . 
Elephantine  and  Syene  have  preserved  for  us 
nothing  of  their  ancient  edifices;  but  the  tombs 
which  they  have  left  us  tell  their  history.  They 
honeycomb  in  long  lines  the  sides  of  the  steep  hill 
which  looks  down  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  narrow  channel 
of  the  port  of  Asw&n  "  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  CV»., 
pp.  426,  480). 

STNAGOOUE.  The  material  of  this  article 
is  largelv  taken  from  Schurcr's  The  Jewish  People 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Div.  II,  vol.  ii,  §  27). 
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L  Object*  Ab  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
people  could  become  proficient  in  the  study  of  the 
law  under  the  scribes,  and  as  it  was  desirable  that 
all  should  have  at  least  an  elementary  acquaint- 
ance therewith,  the  custom  grew  up  in  post- 
exilic  times  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  main  object  of  these  Sabbath  day 
assemblages  in  the  synagogues  was  not  public 
worship  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  to  an  Israelite  was  above  all  instruc- 
tion in  the  law.  Thus  Josephus  says  {Apion^  ii,  7), 
"Not  once  or  twice  or  more  frequently  did  our 
lawgiver  command  us  to  hear  the  law,  but  to  come 
together  weekly,  with  the  cessation  of  other  work, 
to  hear  the  law  and  to  learn  it  accurately."  Philo 
called  the  synagogues  "  houses  of  instruction,"  in 
which  "  the  native  philosophy "  was  studied,  and 
every  kind  of  virtue  taught.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, too,  the  teaching  (Gr.  diSdoKEiv^  did-at'- 
kein)  always  figures  as  the  chief  function  of  the 
synagogue. 

2.  Orig^  The  origin  of  these  Sabbath  day 
meetings  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  post-exilic  period.  The 
first  traces  of  them  are  **  the  synagogues  of  God  " 
p^'^n^yo^  mo^d-aif'-ale^  asaembiy  of  Ood^  Psa. 
74:8),  probably  of  the  Haccabean  era ;  but  their 
commencement  may  well  be  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Ezra.  In  the  time  of  Christ  "  teaching  in 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  "  was  already  an 
established  institution  (Mark  1:21 ;  6:2;  Luke  4:16, 
81;  6:6;  18:10;  Acts  13:14,  27,42,  44;  15:21; 
16:18;  17:2;  18:4).  According  to  Acts  16:21, 
**  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that 
preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath  day."  Josephus,  Philo,  and,  later,  Judaism 
generally,  trace  back  the  whole  system  to  Moses, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  pre-exilian  origin. 

3.  Religious  Comxnnnity.  The  system  pre- 
supposes a  religious  community.  This  was  an  in- 
dependent organization  in  towns  in  which  Jews 
might  be  excluded  from  civic  rights,  or  Jews  and 
others  had  equal  rights.  In  such  cases  the  Jews 
would  be  thrown  back  upon  self-organization  as  a 
religious  community ;  for  whether  they  cooperated 
or  not  in  civil  alTairs,  the  necessity  of  independent 
orp^anization  for  religious  matters  was  the  same. 
Where  Jews  only  had  civic  rights,  and  the  local 
authorities  were  Jewish,  matters  relating  to  the 
synagogue  were  probably  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  direction.  In  the  Mishna,  for  example,  it  is  pre- 
sumed as  quite  self-evident  that  the  synagogue,  the 
sacred  ark,and  the  sacred  books  were  quite  as  much 
the  property  of  the  town  as  the  roads  and  baths. 

4.  Conduct  of  Synagogues.  The  general 
direction  of  affairs  was  committed  to  elders,  while 
special  officers  were  appointed  for  special  pur- 
poses. But  the  peculiarity  here  is  that  just  for 
the  acts  proper  to  public  worship — the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  preaching  and  prayer — no  special 
oflScials  were  appointed.  These  acts  were,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  time  of  Christ  still  freely  per- 
formed in  turn  by  members  of  the  congregation. 

5.  Officials.  (1)  Tlie  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
(Gr.  cp;fi<Jvwiywyof,  ar-khte^oon-ag'-o-gos)  had  the 
oare  of  external  order  in  public  worship,  and  the 


supervision  of  the  concerns  of  the  synagogue  in 
general.  This  officer  was  found  in  the  entire 
sphere  of  Judaism,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Roman 
empire  in  general  The  Hebrew  title  (f^.r??  ^3*^, 
ro9h«  hak-ken-ay^-Methy  **  the  minister  of  the  sjca. 
gogue*')  was  undoubtedly  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  term.  This  office  differed  from  that  of  an 
elder  of  the  congregation,  although  the  same  per- 
son could  fill  the  offices  of  both.  The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  was  so  called,  not  as  head  of  the  com- 
munity, but  as  conductor  of  their  assembly  for 
public  worship.  Among  his  functions  is  specially 
mentioned  that  of  appointing  who  should  read  the 
Scriptures  and  the  prayer,  and  summoning  fit  per- 
sons to  preach ;  to  see  that  nothing  improper  took 
place  in  the  synagogue  (Luke  12:14),  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  synagogue  building.  Although  it 
was  customary  to  have  but  one  ruler  for  each  sjma- 
gogue,  yet  sometimes  more  are  mentioned  (Acts 
18:15). 

(2)  Beoeiyerof  aliiis(Heb.  ^^^  "^Vt^l^gab-baw^ 
a}f  tsedaw-kawy  This  official  had  nothing  to  do 
with  public  worship  as  such,  and  is,  therefore, 
where  the  civil  and  religious  conmiunities  were 
not  separated,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  civil  offi- 
cial. According  to  the  Mishna  the  collection  was 
to  be  made  by  two,  the  distribution  by  three  per. 
sons.  Not  only  was  money  collected,  but  also 
natural  products. 

(8)  The  miniiter  (Heb.  rC^sn  TTH,  khax-zawm' 
hak-keti-ay'seth ;  Gr.  wrijjpfrJTC,  hoop-ay 'rei'-€tce^ 
Luke  4:20).  His  office  was  to  bring  forth  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  public  worship  and  to  put  them  by 
again.  He  was  in  every  respect  the  servant  of  the 
congregation,  having,  for  example,  to  execute  the 
punishment  of  scourging  and  also  to  instruct  the 
children  in  reading. 

The  person  (Heb.  TGl3t  n^tt:)who  pronounced 
the  prayer  In  the  name  of  the  congregation  is  also 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
synagogue.  There  were  also  **ten  unemployed 
men,"  whose  bui>iness  it  was,  especially  in  the 
post-Talmudic  period,  to  be  always  present  for  a 
fee  in  the  synagogue  at  public  worship,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  the  number  of  ten  members 
required  for  a  religious  assembly;  but  they  are 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  officials. 

6.  Bnilding  (Heb.  rCSSrt  n't!,  bayth  hak- 
ken-ay' seth,  house  of  assembly  ;  Gr.  owayuy^^  soon- 
ag-o-gay^.  Synagogues  were  built  by  preference 
outside  the  towns  and  near  rivers,  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, for  the  sake  of  giving  everyone  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  performing  such  Levitlcal  purifi- 
cation as  might  be  necessary  before  attending 
public  worship.  The  size  and  architecture  of 
course  varied.  In  northern  Galilee  ruins  of  an- 
cient synagogues  are  preserved  in  the  present  time, 
the  oldest  of  which  are  of  the  2d,  possibly  of 
the  1st  century  after  Christ.  They  may  perhaps 
give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  building  employed 
for  synagogues  in  the  time  of  Christ  Almost  all 
these  sjmagogues  lie  north  and  south,  so  that  the 
entrance  is  at  the  south.  As  a  rule  they  appear 
to  have  had  one  chief  entrance  and  two  emaller 
side  doors. 
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The  fittings  of  synagogues  in  New  Testament 
times  were  very  simple.  The  chief  was  the  closet 
(Heb.  ^7^"^^,  tay-baw')  in  which  were  Icept  the  rolls 
of  the  law  and  the  other  sacred  books.  These  were 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths  and  lay  in  a  case.  A  rep- 
resentation of  an  old  silver  case  for  the  Penta- 
teuch among  the  modern  Samaritans  is  given  in 
the  Survey  of  We»iem  Falesiine  (vol.  ii,  1882,  p. 
206).  An  elevated  place  (Gr.  P^fM^  hay'-mah^ 
tribune)^  upon  which  stood  the  reading  desk,  was 
erected  at  least  in  post-Talmudic  times,  for  the 
person  who  read  the  Scriptures  or  preached. 
Lamps  were  also  used ;  and  trombones  and  trum- 
pets were  indispensable  instruments  in  public 
worship.  The  former  were  blown  especially  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  latter  on  the  feast 
days. 

The  large  synagogue  at  Alexandria  is  said  to 
have  had  the  form  of  a  basilica.  It  is  possible 
that  they  wei-e  sometimes  built  like  theaters, 
without  a  roof,  but  this  is  only  really  testified 
concerning  those  of  the  Samaritans. 

7.  Where  Located.  The  value  attached  to 
these  Sabbath  day  assemblies  leads  us  to  assume 
that  there  was  in  every  town  of  Palestine,  and 
even  in  smaller  places,  at  least  one  sjmagogue. 
In  the  post-Talmudic  period  it  was  required  that 
a  synagogue  should  be  built  wherever  (eii  Israel- 
ites were  dwelling  together.  In  the  larger  towns 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  synagogues. 
e.  g.,  in  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  The 
different  synagogues  in  the  same  town  seem  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  each  other  by  special 
emblems,  as  a  "synagogue  of  the  vine"  in  Sep- 
phoris,  '*  of  the  olive  tree  "  in  Rome. 

8.  Worship.  The  order  of  worship  in  New 
Testament  times  was  tolerably  developed  and 
established.  The  congregation  sat  in  an  appointed 
order,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  front  seats,  the 
younger  behind ;  men  and  women  probably  apart 
(see  Matt.  28:6;  Mark  12:39;  Luke  11:43;  20:46). 
In  the  great  sjmagogue  in  Alexandria  the  men 
are  said  to  have  been  set  apart  according  to  their 
respective  trades.  A  special  division  was  prepared 
for  the  leper.  The  chief  parts  of  the  service  were, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  the  recitation  of  the 
Shema,  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Torah,  the 
reading  of  the  prophets,  the  blessing  of  the  priest, 
followed  by  the  translation  of  the  Scripture  that 
had  been  read,  and  the  discourse.  The  Shema,  so 
called  from  its  commencing  words,  ^^^'^P^  ^Q'P 
(shem-ah' yts-raw-ale\**EesiV,0  Israel "X  consists  of 
Deut  6:4-9;  11:18-21;  Num.  16:87-41,  together 
with  benediction  before  and  after.  It  is  rather  a 
confession  of  faith  than  a  prayer.  The  custom  of 
praying  the  first  three  and  last  three  benedictions 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  at  Sabbath  and  festival 
worship  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the  Mishna. 
The  Shemoneh  Esreh  was  the  chief  prayer  which 
every  Israelite,  even  women,  slaves,  and  children, 
had  to  repeat  three  times  a  day — morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening.  It  was  the  custom  to  pray 
standing  and  with  the  face  turned  toward  the 
holy  of  holies,  i.  e.,  toward  Jerusalem.  The  prayer 
was  offered  by  some  one  named  by  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  the  congregation  making  only  certain 
responses,  especially  the  amen.    He  who  uttered 


the  prayer  stood  In  front  of  the  chest  in  which  lay 
the  rolls  of  the  law.  Every  adult  member  of  the 
congregation  was  competent  to  do  this ;  and  might 
also  recite  the  Shema,  read  the  lesson  from  the 
prophets,  and,  if  a  priest,  pronounce  the  blessing. 

The  Scripture  lessons,  from  both  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  could  be  read  by  any  member  of  the 
congregaiion,  even  by  minors,  the  latter  being 
only  excluded  from  reading  the  Book  of  Esther  at 
the  feast  of  Purim.  If  priests  and  Levites  were 
present,  they  took  precedence  in  reading  the  les- 
son.  The  reader  usually  stood  (Luke  4:16X  but 
both  sitting  and  standing  were  allowed  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  the  king  was  al- 
lowed to  sit  when  he  read  his  portion  of  Scripture 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Sabbatic  year. 
The  lesson  from  the  Torah  was  so  atranged  that 
the  whole  Pentateuch  was  got  through  with  in  a 
cycle  of  three  y^rs,  for  which  purpose  it  was  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sections. 

On  Sabbaths  several  members  of  the  congr^;a- 
tion,  at  the  least  seven,  who  were  summoned  for 
the  purpose  by  some  official,  originally,  indeed,  by 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  took  part  in  the  read- 
ing ;  each  (at  the  reading  of  the  Torah)  to  read  at 
least  three  verses,  but  not  to  repeat  them  by  heart. 
The  reading  of  the  law  was  already  followed  in 
New  Testament  times  by  a  paragraph  from  the 
prophets  (see  Luke  4: 1 7;  Acts  18: 1 6).  The  prophets 
not  being  read  in  course,  a  choice  of  them  was 
open,  and  they  were  always  read  by  one  person, 
and  that  on  the  chief  services  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  sacred  language  of  Scripture  not  being  familiar 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  its  reading  was  followed 
by  translatioH  into  the  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
reading  of  the  Scripture  was  followed  by  a  lecture 
or  sermon,  explaining  and  applying  the  portion 
read  (Matt  4:28;  Mark  1:21;  Luke  4:16;  6:6; 
18:10;  John  6:69;  18:20);  the  preacher  siUing 
(Luke  4:20)  on  an  elevated  place.  The  position  of 
preacher  was  open  to  any  competent  member  of 
the  congregation. 

The  service  closed  with  the  blessing  pronounced 
by  a  priestly  member  of  the  congregation,  to 
which  the  whole  congregation  respondeiti  Amen. 
If  no  priest  or  Levite  was  present  the  blessing 
was  not  pronounced,  but  was  made  into  a  praver. 

SYNTICHE  (Gr.  Iwrixrfy  soon-too'-khay, 
accideni)y  a  Christian  woman  of  Philippi,  who 
seems  to  have  been  at  variance  with  another  fe- 
male member  named  Euodias  or  Euodia  (Phil.  4: 
2,  8),  A.  D.  61,  Paul  pathetically  entreats  them 
to  live  in  mutual  harmony,  and  mentions  their 
names  with  a  respect  bordering  on  fondness,  as 
fellow-laborers  in  the  Gospel,  whose  names  were 
written  in  the  book  of  life.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  they  were  deaconesses,  in  which  case  their 
good  fellowship  would  be  of  almost  vital  impor- 
tanceto  the  infant  Church. 

SYR^ACUSE  (Gr.  Ivpdftovaai,  soo-rak'oo- 
sahee\  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  once  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway,  a  fact  curiously  recorded  upon  the  coin- 
age, which  represents  dolphins  swimming  round 
the  head  of  Arthusa  while  the  island  remained, 
but  meeting  at  the  nose  of  the  figure  when  it  was 
no  longer  an  island.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
splendor,  the  birthplace  of  Archimedes,  and  here 
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B%iDt  Paul  remained  three  days  when  on  his  way 
to  Rome  (Acts  28:12).  Called  now  Syracusa,  hav- 
ing  a  small  population. 

STKTA.  Heb.  0*7«,  ar^wm',  highland;  Gr. 
XvpUu  too-ree'-ah). 

L  I^ame.  In  Gen.  10:22  Araniy  the  youngest 
son  of  Shem,  is  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the 
Aramaean  nation,  and  thus  the  country  is  rightly 
called  "Aram"  (Num.  23:7);  but  the  same  He- 
brew word  is  rendered  "Mesopotamia"  (Judg. 
8:10)  and  "Syria"  (10:6).  Most  probably  Syria  is 
derived  from  Tnir  (Heb.  ^^"^^  tsoor)^  the  ancient 
city  of  Tyre.    Syria  and  Assyria  are  very  different 
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in  Hebrew.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  de- 
rived from  TsUr  would  be  softened  down  to 
Xvpia  (soo-ree'-ah) ;  Assyria  is  in  Hebrew  "IITSN 
{(uh-shoor')^  and  in  Greek  ^Aaavpia  (as-soo-ree'-cJi), 
sometimes  'Arovpla  {at-oo-ree'-ah).  In  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  Assyria  is  called  AB-mr,  while 
the  Tyrians  are  the  Tstir-ra-ya^  the  chaiucters 
used  being  entirely  different.  The  name  Syria 
was  of  foreign  origin,  and  was  never  adopted  or 
acknowledged  by  the  people  themselves, 

2.  TerritOl^.  Ancient  geographers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  Syria,  confounding, 
with  Herodotus,  Syria  and  Assyria,  The  Hebrew 
Aram  seems  to  commenco  on  the  northern  frontier 
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of  Palestine,  and  to  extend  thence  northward  to 
the  skirts  of  Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  eastward  probably  to  the  Khaboor  River. 
It  was  subdivided  into  five  principalities : 

(1)  Aram-Dammesek,  or  "Syria  of  Damascus'* 
(2  Sam.  8:6,  6).  This  was  the  rich  country  aboat 
Damascus,  lying  between  Antilibanus  and  the 
desert,  and  the  last  with  the  district  about  Harran 
and  Orfah,  the  flat  country  stretching  out  from 
the  western  extremity  of  Mons  Masius  toward 
the  true  source  of  the  Khabour,  at  Ra»-d-Aifu 
Aram-naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term  including 
this  last  tract  and  extending  beyond  it,  though 
how  far  beyond  is  doubtful.  (2)  Aram-Zobab,  or 
"Syria  of  Zobah"  (10:6),  seems  to  be  the  track 
between  the  Euphrates  and  C!loele-Syria.  The 
other  divisions  were :  (8)  Aram-Maachah  (10:6,  8); 
(4)  Aram-Beth-rehob  (10:6,  8);  and  (5)  Aram- 
Naharaim  (Gen.  24:10),  or  "Mesopotamia.*'  The 
exact  location  of  the  last  three  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
intervening  between  Antilibanus  and  the  desert. 

The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria  still 
more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On 
the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine ;  on 
the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  E^pL 
Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a  feeling  that 
Syria  proper  was  a  narrower  region.  The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syria 
from  Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Sama^ 
ria,  Judea,  Idumea,  et<;.,  on  the  other.  In  the 
present  article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  In 
this  narrow  sense,  and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded 
by  Amanus  and  Taurus  on  the  north,  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  east,  by 
Palestine  on  the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia 
upon  the  west.  The  tract  thus  circumscribed  is 
about  three  hundred  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  thirty 
thousand  sauare  miles. 

3.  Physical  FeatnreB.  (1)  Konntaim.  The 
general  character  of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as 
the  Hebrew  name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying 
"  height ")  sufficiently  implies;  On  the  west  two 
longitudinal  chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast 
at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  extend 
along  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the 
latitude  of  Tyre  to  that  of  Antioch.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Antioch  the  longitudinal  chains  are  met 
by  the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  barrier  of 
Taurus,  having  the  direction  of  that  range,  which 
in  this  part  is  from  southwest  to  northeast.  The 
most  fertile  and  -caluable  tract  of  Syria  is  the  long 
valley  intervening  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus. The  northern  mountain  region  is  also 
fairly  productive ;  but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about 
Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Anti- 
libanus, except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly  sterile. 
The  mountain  ranges  are :  (a)  Lebanon,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka^  a  distance 
of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  oif  Jura  limestone,  but  varied  with  sand- 
stone and  basalt.  (See  Lkbanon  )  (6)  Antilibanus. 
This  range,  as  the  name  implies,  stands  over 
against  Lebanon,  running  in  the  same  direction, 
i.  e.,  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending  the 
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fiAine  length,  (c)  Bargylus.  Mount  Bargylus, 
CAlIed  now  Jebel  Nosairi  toward  the  south,  and 
toward  the  north  Jehd  Krcuxd,  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  (£Ieuthenis),  nearly 
opposite  Hems,  to  the  viuinitj  of  Antioch,  a  dis- 
tance of  rather  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
0/ie  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a  remark- 
ahle  headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Mount 
Cdsius,  and  now  called  Jehel-eUAkra^  or  the  "  Bald 
Mountain.**  {d)  Amanus.  North  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (hkaitderun)^  lies  the 
range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Clli- 
cia.  Its  average  elevation  is  five  thousand  feet, 
and  it  terminates  abruptly  at  Rcu-el-Kharmr^  in  a 
high  cliff  overhan^ng  the  sea. 

(2)  Eiveri.  1.  The  Orontes  is  the  largest  river  in 
Syria,  and  has  its  source  about  fifteen  miles  from 
that  of  the  Litany.  Its  modem  name  is  the  NaltT' 
d-'^Afdy  or  **  Rebel  Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to 
it  on  account  of  its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many 
parts  of  its  course.  It  is  also  culled  el-Makldb 
('*  The  Inverted  "),  from  the  f a.ct  of  its  running,  as 
is  thought,  in  a  wrong  direction.  It  runs  north- 
west across  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
where  its  volume  is  more  than  trebled  by  the 
great  fountain  of  Ain  eU*Asy.  Hence  it  winds 
along  the  plain  of  Hamath,  passing  Riblah,  Hems, 
Hamath,  and  Araroea.  At  Antioch  it  sweeps  round 
to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at 
Seleucia.  2.  The  Litany  is  the  next  largest  river, 
having  its  source  in  a  small  lake  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ccele-Syrian  valley,  about  six  miles 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Baalbek.  It  enters  the  sea 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Tyre.  The  other  Syrian 
streams  of  some  consequence,  besides  the  Litany 
and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Barada^  or  river  of 
Damascus ;  the  Koweik^  or  river  of  Aleppo ;  and 
the  Sajur^  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 

(8)  The  lakes.  The  principal  lakes  of  Syria 
are  the  Agh-Dengiz^  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  the  S<t- 
hakhoK,  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis ; 
the  Bahr-el-Kades^  on  the  upper  Orontes ;  and  the 
Bahr-el'MerJ,  or  Lake  of  Damascus. 

(4)  The  great  valley.  By  far  the  most  impor. 
tant  part  of  Syria,  and  on  the  whole  its  most  strik- 
ing feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches  from 
the  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow 
gorge  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  latitude 
83°  80^  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  pamllel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  has  a  width  varying 
from  six  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  The 
more  southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  Coele-Syria,  or  "the  Hollow  Syria." 

(6)  The  eastern  detert.  East  of  the  inner 
mountain  chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  an  ele- 
vated, dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  spare 
bushes  of  wormwood  and  the  usual  aromatic 
plants  of  the  wilderness.  The  region  is  traversed 
with  difficulty,  and  has  never  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed. The  most  remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra, 
where  there  are  several  small  streams  and  abun- 
dant palm  trees. 

(6)  Prinoip«l  towni.  These  may  be  arranged, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 


tance: 1.  Antioch;  2.  Damascus;  8.  Apamea; 
4.  Seleucia ;  5.  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodicea ; 
7.  Epiphania  (Hamath) ;  8.  Samosata;  9.  Hierap- 
olis  ^abug);  10.  Chalybon;  11.  Emesa;  12.  Heli- 
opolis;  18.  Laodicea  ad  Libanum;  14.  Cyrrhus; 
IS.Chalcis;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heraclea;  18.  Gin- 
darus;  19.  Zeugma;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these, 
Samosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  Euphra- 
tes; Seleucia,  Laodicea,  Poseideium,  and  Hera- 
clea, on  the  seashore ;  Antioch,  Apamea,  Epipha- 
nia, and  Emesa  (i7«7/u),  on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolis 
and  Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  in  Coale-Syria;  Hie- 
rapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  Gindarus, 
in  the  northern  highlands ;  Damascus  on  the  skirts, 
and  Palmyra  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  desert 

4.  History.  (1)  The  first  occupanu  of  Syria 
appear  to  have  been  of  Hamitio  descent  The 
Canaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amor- 
ites,  etc.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  10:6,  IS- 
IS). These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only, 
but  also  lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned 
to  them  in  Genesis  (10:18).  Afterward  they  seem 
to  have  become  possessed  of  upper  Syria  also. 
After  a  while  the  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a 
great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion, 
which  most  probably  came  to  them  from  the 
southeast  The  only  Syrian  town  whose  existence 
we  find  distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Damas- 
cus (14:15;  15:2^  which  appears  to  have  been 
already  a  place  of  some  importance.  Next  to 
Damascus  must  be  placed  Hamath  (Num.  18:21 ; 
34:8).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterward,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among 
a  number  of  petty  kingdoms. 

(8)  Teftimony  of  the  moniimeiitf .  The  Eg3rp- 
tian  records  show  that  **in  that  eventful  era, 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  century  B.  C,  Syria  as 
well  as  Palesthie  was  made  an  appanage  of  Egypt ; 
that  she  was  forced  to  relax  her  hold  in  conse- 
quence of  local  uprisings ; "  that  "  finally  she  fully 
retrieved  her  position  under  the  much-vaunted 
19th  dynasty,  and  that  then  she  was  met  by  the  Hit- 
tites, and  compelled  to  call  a  halt  upon  the  Syrian 
border"  (Dr.  McCurdy,  in  Rectnt  Rnearehes  in 
Bible  Zatidg,  p,  11). 

(8)  Syria  and  Israel.  The  Jews  first  oome  into 
hostile  contact  with  the  Syrians,  under  that  name^ 
in  the  time  of  David.  Claiming  the  frontier  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  15:18),  David  made  war  on  Hadad- 
ezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  8:8,  4,  18).  The 
Damascene  Syrians  were  likewise  defeated  with 
great  loss  (v.  5).  Zobah,  however,  was  far  from 
being  subdued  as  yet  When,  a  few  years  later, 
the  Ammonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war 
with  David,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid, 
Zobah,  together  with  Beth-rehob,  sent  them 
twenty  thousand  footmen,  and  two  other  Syrian 
kingdoms  furnished  thirteen  thousand  (2  Sam. 
10:6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated  by 
Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia 
(v.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  third  battle, 
which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced 
the  general  submission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewish 
monarch.  The  submission  thus  begun  continued 
under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  4:21).    The 
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only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
haTe  been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  king- 
dom was  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zoban 
(11:23-25).  On  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  Rehoboam,  Syria  was  ripe  for  revolt. 
Rezon  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  Ben-hadad, 
in  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  is  king  of 
Aram,  with  Damascus  as  its  capital.  He  forms 
an  alliance  with  Asa,  and  subdues  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  (15:18- 
20).  A  second  Ben-hadad  lays  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  Ahab,  but  is  defeated ;  meeting 
with  a  still  greater  disaster  the  following  year.  In 
an  endeavor  to  recover  Ramoth-gilead  Ahab  was 
defeated  and  slain.  Samaria  was  again  besieged 
in  the  days  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  panic  it  was  delivered.  War  con- 
tinued to  be  waged  between  the  Syrian  kings 
(Hazael,  Ben-hadad  III,  Rezin)  and  kings  of 
Israel  (Jehoram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jero- 
l>oam  II). 

In  the  latter  days  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judab, 
we  find  Rezin,  king  of  Aram,  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  confederate  with  Israel  They  invade  the 
country,  threaten  the  capital,  and  recover  Elath  to 
Aram,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  who,  to  protect  him- 
self, became  a  vassal  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria.  The  latter  accordingly  **  went  up  against 
Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it 
captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin"  (2  Kings  16:9). 
It  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  *'  took 
Ijon  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,"  etc., 
and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria  (15:29). 

(4)  Belationff  with  Assyria,  Babylonia,  etc. 
Syria  became  attached  to  the  great  Assyrian  em- 
pire, from  which  it  passed  to  the  Babylonians, 
and  from  them  to  the  Persians.  In  B.  C.  838  it 
submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the  first 
time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces  among  his  generals,  B.  C. 
821,  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  C.  800,  and,  be- 
ing finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital 
of  Seleucus's  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich 
with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all 
sides.  The  most  flourishing  period  was  the  reign 
of  the  founder,  Nicator.  The  empire  was  then 
almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemenian  Per* 
sians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor,  and 
thus  reached  from  the  uEgean  to  India.  The  reign 
of  Nicator^s  son,  Antiochus  I,  called  Soter,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  progress- 
ive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  till  after 
Pompey^s  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  0.  64. 

(5)  Tinder  the  Bomans.  As  Syria  holds  an  im- 
portant  place  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in 
the  Old,  some  account  of  its  condition  under  the 
Romans  is  in  order.  That  condition  was  some- 
what peculiar.  While  the  country  generally  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governors 
who  were  at  first  propretors  or  questors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
pkoe,  a  number  of  **free  cities,**  which  retained 


the  administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to 
a  tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principleB 
of  taxation;  and  secondly,  a  number  of  tracts, 
which  were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  oommoiilj 
natives,  to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to 
the  same  obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to 
taxation.  The  free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucla, 
Apamea,  Epiphania,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tvre; 
the  principalities,  Comag^n^,  Chalcis  ad  B^am 
(near  Baalbek\  Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abil^e,  Pal- 
myra, and  Damascus.  The  principalities  were 
sometimes  called  kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarcbies. 
They  were  established  where  it  was  thought  that 
the  natives  were  so  inveterately  wedded  to  their 
own  customs,  and  so  well  disposed  for  revolt,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter 
the  national  vanity,  and  to  give  them  the  sem- 
blance without  the  substance  of  freedom. 

Although  previously  overrun  by  the  Romans, 
Syria  was  not  made  tributary  and  governors  ap- 
pointed, until  B.  0.  64.  Down  to  the  battle  of  Phar. 
salia  the  country  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troo- 
ble  being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attacked 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governors,  par- 
ticularly Gabinius,  took  great  pains  to  restore  the 
ruined  cities.  After  Pharsalia  (B.  C.  46)  the  trou- 
bles of  Syria  were  renewed.  Julius  Caesar  gave 
the  province  to  his  relative,  Sextus  (B.  0.  47),  but 
Pompey^s  party  was  still  so  strong  in  the  East 
that  the  next  year  one  of  his  adherents,  Csecilius 
Bassus,  put  Sextus  to  death,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  government  so  firmly  that  he  was  able 
to  resist  for  three  years  three  proconsuls  appointed 
by  the  Senate  to  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally 
yielded  upon  terms  which  he  himself  offered  to  his 
antagonists.  Bassus  had  but  just  made  his  sub- 
mission when,  upon  the  assassination  of  Gsesary 
Syria  was  disputed  between  Cassius  and  Dolabella 
(B.  G.  43).  The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  prov- 
ince  and  went  to  Pbilippi,  where  he  committed  sui- 
cide.  Syria  then  fell  to  Antony,  who  appointed 
as  his  legate  L.  Decidius  Saxa  (B.  0. 41).  Pacorus, 
the  crown  prince  of  Parthia,  overran  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antonyms  generals  and 
threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asiatic 
possessions  (B.  C.  40-39).  Yentidius,  however,  in 
B.  0.  88,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus, 
and  recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundary.  A 
quiet  time  followed.  In  B.  C.  27  a  special  procu- 
rator was  therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  within 
his  own  province  had  the  power  of  a  legatus.  Syr- 
ia continued  without  serious  disturbance  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B.  C.  88)  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.  D.  66).  In  B.  G.  19 
it  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.  B.  18-19  by 
Germanicus,  who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last  named 
year.  In  A.  D.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
famine. 

(6)  Syria  and  Christianity.  A  little  earlier 
than  A.  D.  47  Christianity  had  begun  to  spread 
into  Syria,  partly  by  means  of  those  scattered  at 
the  time  of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  11:19),  and 
partly  by  the  exertions  of  Paul  (GaL  1:21).  An- 
tioch,  the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  as 
A.  D.  44  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recog* 
nized  as  a  patriarchate. 

BTKOA  MA'ACHAH.    See  Maaghah,  8. 
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SYEIAC  (Dan-  2!4).  SYE1AN  TONGUE 

(Ezra  4:7)  or  LANGUAGE  (2  Kings  18:26 ;  Isa. 
86:11),  18  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Heb. 
n^p'^N,  ar-aw-meeih'.  This  represents  that  branch 
of  the  Shemitic  or  Syro- Arabian  languages  usually 
termed  the  Aramaean,  the  eastern  being  repre- 
sented by  the  Chaldee. 

STEFAN  <Heb.  '*''?'!'$J,  ar-am-meei^,  an  In- 
habitant either  of  western  Strla.  (q.  v.),  i.  e.,  on 
the  Mediterranean  (2  Kings  5:20),  or  of  eastern, 
i  e.,  Mesopotamia. 

SYROPHENrCIAN  (Gr.  'Lvpw^iviaaa,  too^ 
Tof'Oy'.ni9'Sah\  a  general  name  (Mark  7:26)  of  a 
female  inhabitant  of  the  northern  portion  of  H  > 


nicia,  popularly  called  Si/rophenieia^  by  reason 
of  its  proximity  to  Syria  and  its  absorption  by 
conquest  into  that  kmgdom.  The  woman  of  Syro- 
phenicia  applied  to  Jesus  to  heal  her  aflUcted 
daughter,  ^ho  was  possessed  with  a  dev^iL  When 
she  came  near  to  him  and  worshiped,  saying, 
"Lord,  help  me,"  he  replied,  **It  is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs." 
Whether  this  was  to  try  her  faith,  or  to  show  that 
at  that  time  his  work  and  mission  were  among  Is- 
rael, Is  hard  to  determine.  Her  faith,  however, 
was  great  and  met  its  merited  reward  in  the  cure 
of  her  daughter.  Matthew  (16:22)  calls  her  a 
'*  woman  of  Canaan,*'  being  in  respect  to  her  na- 
tionality, in  common  with  the  Phemcians,  a  de- 
scendant of  Canaan. 


TA^ANACH  (Heb.  "^^n,  tah-an^wk',  Mtndy), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  whose  king  was 
among  the  thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
12:21).  It  was  apportioned  to  the  western  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  17:11 ;  21:26 ;  1  Chron. 
7:29),  and  became  a  city  of  the  Kohathite  LcTites 
(Josh.  2 1 :25).  In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Canaan- 
ites under  Sisera  against  Deborah  and  Barak  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  their 
army  (Judg.  5:19).  They  seem  to  have  still  occu- 
pied the  town,  but  to  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  (Josh.  17:13;  Judg.  1:28).  Taanach  is 
generally  named  with  Megiddo,  and  they  were 
evidently  the  chief  cities  of  that  fine,  rich  district 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
It  is  now  called  Tannuk ;  the  old  ruins  being  ex- 
tensive on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  modem  village 
being  at  its  base.  "  On  the  temple  walls  of  Kar- 
nak  at  Thebes,  Thothmes  III  (B.  C.  1600)  gives 
Taanach  in  the  list  of  Canaanitish  towns  which 
had  submitted  to  his  arms  "  (Harper,  Bib,  and  Mod, 
Dis.y  p.  66). 

TA'ANATH-SmiiOH  (Heb.  rfcti  rDNn, 
tah-an^h^  shee-lo'^  approach  to  SfMk\  a  place 
mentioned  as  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Ephra- 
im  (Josh.  16:6),  at  its  eastern  end  between  the 
Jordan  and  Janohah.  It  is  probably  the  Ain 
Tanaj  a  heap  of  ruins  southeast  of  Nabulus,  where 
there  are  large  cisterns  to  be  found. 

TAB3A0TH  (Heb.  nVM,  tab^baw-othe', 
ringSy  or  spote),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  2:43  ;  Neh.  7:46),  B.  C.  before  686. 

TAB3ATH  (Heb.  raa,  iab-baih\famam),  a 
place  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  flight  of 
the  Midianite  host  (Judg.  7:22).  It  is  possibly 
identified  with  Tubukhat-Fahil. 

TA3E AL,  T A3EEL  (Heb.  ^MtJ,  taw-bek- 
ale',  pteaaing,  Ood  is  good), 

1.  The  father  of  the  man  whom  Rezin,  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  proposed  to  seat 
on  the  throne  of  Judah  instead  of  Abaz  (Isa.  7:6), 
B.  C.  before  788.  In  the  A.  Y.  the  name  is  spelled 
Tabeal,  It  has  been  conjectured  that  "  the  son  of 
Tabeal"  was  Identical  with  Ziichri,  the  *' mighty 


man  of  Ephralm,"  whose  sanguinary  deeds  are 
recorded  in  2  Chron.  28:7,  and  who  may  have  thus 
promoted  the  war  in  hope  of  receiving  the  crown. 
Because  of  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, others  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a 
Syrian  warrior,  who,  in  the  event  of  success,  might 
hold  the  Judaic  kingdom  in  fealty  to  Rezin,  as 
suzerain.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  turns  the  name 
into  a  mere  appellative,  and  makes  the  passage 
read :  **  We  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  it 
whoso  seems  good  to  us.** 

2.  A  Persian  official  in  Samaria,  who,  together 
with  Bishlam,  Mithredath,  and  others,  wrote  to 
King  Artaxeries  a  letter  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  4:7,  A.V.  "Tabeel")» 
B.  C.  622.  The  letter  was  written  hi  the  **  Syrian 
[or  AramsDanl  tongue,"  and  it  has  been  argued 
thence,  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  his  name,  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  Aramieans. 

TAB^BAH  (Heb.  STJ?^,  tab^y-raw'y  bunu 
tng\  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  fire  of  the  Lord  consumed 
the  discontented  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Num. 
1 1:8  ;Deut  9:22). 

TABEBING  (Heb.  tjCn,  taw-faf,  to  drum), 
used  for  the  smiting  of  timbrels  (Psa.  68:26),  but 
in  Nah.  2:7  for  smiting  upon  the  breast,  as  an 
expression  of  violent  agony  in  deep  mourning 
(comp.  Luke  18:18 ;  23:27).    See  Glossart. 

TABERNACLE.  1.  a-hel  (Heb.bnl^,  teni) 
and  mikK-kavmf  0??Pi  residence)  are  both  used  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  (q.  v.),  but  the  terms  are 
found  to  be  carefully  discriminated,  (/-hel  de- 
notes the  cloth  roof,  while  muh-kavmf  is  used  for 
the  wooden  walls  of  the  structure. 

2.  Soke  (Heb.  "^O),  and  eook-kaw'  (^?5)i  ^^ 
from  '?|P0,  BoW'kakf^  to  entwine,  are  used  to  denote 
a  hut,  booth  (Lev.  28:34-;  Psa.  76:2;  Job  86:29; 
Isa.  4:6 ;  Amos  9:11 ;  Zech.  14:16). 

3.  8ik-kooih'  (Heb.  nnSD)  is  used  to  denote  an 
idolatrous  booth  which  the  worshipers  of  idols 
constructed  in  their  honor,  like  the  tabernacle  of 
the  covenant  in  honor  of  Jehovah  (Amos  6:26). 

4.  The  Greek  words  rendered  '*  tabernacle"  are : 
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|1 )  Skay-nay'  (aiarvf),  any  habitation  made  of  green 
bt>ughs,  skin,  olothf  etc  (Matt  17:4;  Mark  9:6; 
Uke  9:83 ;  John  7:2 ;  Heb.  1 1:9,  etc.).  The  "Uber- 
aicle  of  Molech"  (Acts  7:48;  oomp.  Amos  6:26) 
Has  a  portable  shrine,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
g  od  was  carried.  (2)  Skcn^-no-mah  (aio^/m),  used 
of  the  tabernacle,  etc 

Fifi:iirative.  **  The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his 
%iibemacle  "  (Job  18:6),  is  a  symbol  of  misfortune. 
When  Job  says,  '*  The  secret  of  God  was  upon  my 
tdbemacle  **  (29:4),  he  means  that  the  blessed  fel- 
lowship of  God,  confiding,  unreserved  intercourse, 
ruled  over  his  tent.  "  Who  shall  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle?"  (Psa.  15:1 ;  comp.  27:6,) is  to  be  on 
terms  of  peaceful  communion  with  God,  t  e.,  in 
the  Church. 

The  term  iabemaeU  is  transferred  to  heaven,  as 
the  true  dwelling  place  of  God  (Heb.  9:11 ;  Rev. 
13:6);  used  figuratively  for  the  human  body  in 
which  the  soul  dwells  as  in  a  tent,  and  which  is 
taken  down  at  death  (2  Cor.  6:4).  To  spread  one^s 
tabernacle  over  others  (Rev.  7:16,  aKrjv^aei  kw' 
avTob^^  A.  V.  **  dwell  among  ")  is  to  afford  shelter 
and  protection.  The  **  tabernacle  "  (hui)  of  David 
seems  to  be  employed  in  contempt  of  hU  Aotae, 
i.  e.,  family,  reduced  to  decay  and  obscurity  (Acts 
16:16). 

TABERNACLE  OF  ISRAEL.  1.  Sources 
of  Information.  The  fullest,  most  definite, 
as  well  as  most  reliable  source  of  information  re- 
specting the  tabernacle  is  the  Bible,  especially 
the  passages  in  Exodus.  Chapters  26-28  minutely 
.  prescribe  the  construction  of  the  edifice  and  its 
furniture,  while  the  parallel  passage  (chaps.  86- 
40)  describes  the  execution  of  the  task.  We  are 
also  aided  by  the  specifications  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings,  ch.  6 ;  2  Chron.,  chaps.  8,  4), 
including  that  seen  in  vision  by  Ezekiel  (chaps.  40-- 
43),  both  of  which  temples  were  modeled,  in  all 
essential  features,  after  the  plan  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Outside  the  Scriptures  the  principal  author- 
ity is  Josephus,  who,  in  his  description  of  the  ear- 
liest  sacred  buildings  of  the  Jews  (Ani.^  Ill,  vi, 
2-vii,  7),  repeats  substantially  the  statements  or 
Scripture.  The  rabbinical  writings  of  the  Jews 
give  us  little  information  which  could  aid  us  in 
reconstructing  the  tabernacle.  Of  all  the  modem 
works  on  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews  the  most 
imposing  and  learned  is  Solomo7i*8  Temple;  or,  77ie 
Tabenuxcle;  First  Temple;  Hoitse  of  the  Kin^^  etc.  y 
by  T.  0.  Paine,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem  Church  (Boston,  1801 ;  large  8vo). 

2.  Names  and  Sjrnonyms.  (1)  Miah-kawn' 
(Heb.  l^^P,  f  i*om  l^^*  »^V)-kan\  to  He  down),  a 
dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish, 
though  not  scriptural  word  Shechinah,  as  describ- 
ing the  dwelling  place  of  the  divine  glory.  It  is 
not  applied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of 
men,  but  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of 
poetry  (Psa.  76:2;  Cant.  1:8).  In  its  application 
to  the  tabernacle  it  denotes  (a)  the  ten  tricolored 
curtains;  (6)  the  forty-eight  planks  supporting 
thera ;  (c)  the  whole  building,  including  the  roof. 

(2)  (/'Jiel  (Heb.  ^t^^,  a  ienC)  is  more  connected 
with  the  common  life  of  men  as  the  tent  of  the 
patriarchs  (Gren.  9:21,  etc.).  For  the  moat  part, 
as  needing  something  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when 


applied  to  the  sacred  tent,  with  some  distingoish. 
ing  epithet.  In  one  passage  only  (1  Kings  1:S9) 
does  it  appear  with  this  meaning  by  itself.  In  its 
application  to  the  tabernacle  the  term  o'-hd  means 
(a)  the  tent  roof  of  goaVs  hair ;  (6)  the  whole 
building. 

(8)  Bah'-yUh  (Heb.  n^a,  hou$e)  is  applied  to 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  28:19;  84:26;  Josh.  6:24; 
9:28 ;  Judg.  18:81 ;  20:18),  as  it  had  been,  appar- 
ently, to  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  83:17). 
So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  preceding  words 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  fixed  settled  habitation ; 
and  was,  therefore,  more  fitted  to  the  tabemade. 
after  the  people  were  settled  in  Canaan  than  dur- 
ing their  wanderings.  Its  chief  interest  to  us 
lies  in  its  having  descended  from  the  first  word 
ever  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  local  sanc- 
tuary, Beth-el,  'Uhe  house  of  God''  (Gen.  28:17), 
keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other  words — 
tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue — and 
at  last  outliving  them  all ;  rising  in  the  Christian 
Ecdetia  to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  8:16). 

(4)  Ko'-deth  (Heb.  tf^P),  or  mik-dawsh'  (Heb. 
^"JTJP;  Gr.  aytcuifta^  hoff-ee^-aa-mah,  etc.),  the 
holy,  consecrated  place  (Exod.  26:8,  A.  Y.  **  sanc- 
tuary;'* Lev.  12:4);  applied,  according  to  the  con- 
secrated scale  of  holiness  of  which  the  tabemade 
bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole  structure 
(Lev.  4:6;  Num.  8:88;  4:12.  A.  V.  "sanctuary"), 
sometimes  to  the  innermost  sanctuary,  the  Holy 
of  HoUea  (Lev.  16:2). 

(5)  Hay'kawV  (Heb.  ^?^,  a  temple),  as  mean- 
ing the  stately  building  or  palace  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chron.  29:1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to 
the  temple  (2  Kings  24:18,  etc.) ;  but  also  used  of 
the  Ubemacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  1:9 ;  8:8)  and  Je- 
rusalem (Psa.  6:7). 

(6)  Two  compound  phrases  are  used  in  Scrip- 
ture :  (a)  '*  The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ** 
(Exod.  29:42, 44),  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  'trwa  Vnh 
(o'-A^  mo-ade^,  literally  the  tabernacle  of  meet* 
ing,  **  where  I  will  meet  with  thee  "  (v.  42 ;  comp. 
30:6.  86;  Num:  17:4).  (6)  (X-hel  havHiy^dootk' 
(Heb.  riWl  bni^,  a.  v.  "the  tent  of  testimony," 
Num.  9:16;  "the  tabernacle  of  witness,"  17:7; 
18:2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  is  the  center  of  its  holiness,  i.  e.,  the 
two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark,  which  are  em- 
phatically the  testimony  (Exod.  26:16,  21;  81:18). 

3.  History.  We  find  mention  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  three  tabernacles : 

(1)  The  proviHonal  tabernacle,  which  was  es- 
tablished after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf.  There 
followed  a  transitional  period,  the  whole  future 
depending  upon  the  penitence  of  the  people.  In 
this  period  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of 
Moses  himself,  outside  the  camp,  and  called  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  or  "  of  meet- 
ing.** Of  this  provisional  tabernacle  there  was  no 
ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  people  went  out  to 
it  as  to  an  oracle  (Exod.  88:7). 

(2)  The  Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  was  erected 
in  accordance  with  directions  given  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah  (see  below). 

(8)  The  Davidie  tabernacle,  erected  by  David 
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in  Jerusalem  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
6:12);  while  the  old  tabernacle  remained  till  the 
days  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  together  with  the  brazen 
altar,  as  the  place  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
(1  Chron.  16:39;  2  Chron.  1:8). 

Upon  the  intercession  of  Moses,  Jehoyah  re- 
newed his  covenant  with  Israel,  gave  them  another 
copy  of  the  law,  and  invited  them  to  make  their 
offerings  of  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle.  This  they  did  in  excess  of  what  was 
wanted  (Exod.  86:6,  6),  and  the  work  proceeded 
under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (85: 
80;  86:2).  The  tabernacle  was  completed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  (Nisan)  of  the  second 
year  after  the  ezode,  and  the  ritual  appointed  for 
it  begun  (40:2).  Instead  of  being  placed  without 
the  camp,  like  the  provisional  tabernacle,  it  stood 
in  its  very  center.  The  priests  on  the  east,  the 
other  three  families  of  the  Levites  on  the  other 
sides,  were  closest  in  attendance,  the  **  body- 
guard "  of  the  great  King.  In  the  wider  square 
.Tudah,  Zebuhm,  Issachar,  were  on  the  east ;  Ephra- 
im,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the  west;  the  less 
conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the 
north ;  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  south  side. 
When  the  army  put  himself  in  order  of  march 
the  position  of  the  tabernacle,  carried  by  the  Le- 
vites, was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and 
south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in  the 
rear  (Num.,  ch.  2). 

In  all  special  facts  connected  with  the  taber- 
nacle the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is  the 
place  where  man  meets  with  God. 

As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconquered,  and 
the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the  taber- 
nacle was  probably  moved  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was  for  the  tune  en- 
camped ;  and  finally  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh. 
9:27;  18:1).  The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not 
given.  Partly,  perhaps,  its  central  position,  partly 
its  belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  Epbraim, 
may  have  determined  the  preference. 

It  remained  in  Shiloh  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  Judges,  the  ark  being  taken  from  the  build- 
ing in  the  time  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  4:4),  and  never  re- 
turned. Perhaps  the  woodwork  (the  curtains,  of 
course,  having  been  often  renewed)  became  un- 
serviceable; and  Talmudic  tradition  speaks  of  a 
permanent  stone  structure,  traces  of  which,  it  is 
thought,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  Shiloh 
(Conder,  Tent  Work  in  PalenHne,  i,  84). 

Under  SamuePs  admiuistration  worship  was 
transferred  to  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  7:6)  and  elsewhere 
(1  Sam.  9:12;  1Q:3;  20:6;  Psa.  132:6).  In  David's 
day  the  showbread  was  kept  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  21:1-6), 
implying  the  existence  there  of  at  least  part  of  the 
sacred  furniture  of  the  tabernacle;  and  at  the  close 
of  his  reign  **  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon  ** 
possessed  some  fragments*  of  the  original  taber- 
nacle,  with  its  altar  of  burnt  offering  (1  Chron.  16: 
89;  21:29;  comp.  1  Kings  8:4;  2  Chron.  1:3-6). 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  edifice  itself 
Meanwhile  David  had  set  up  a  tetU  on  Mount  Zion, 
to  which  he  finally  transported  the  ark  (1  Chron. 
15:1;  16:1;  2  Sam.  6:17,  A.  V.  "tabernacle"); 
which  in  turn  was  superseded  by  the  temple 
(q.v.). 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  candlestick  was 


thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  Maxentius  in  the  4th 
century,  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  the  city ; 
and  hopes  have  been  entertained  of  its  possible 
future  recovery,  but  with  very  little  foundation. 
Gibbon  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
taken  by  the  Vandals  to  Carthage ;  thence  recov- 
ered  and  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
carried  in  the  triumph  given  to  Belisarius  on  his 
return  from  Africa,  A.  D.  534 ;  th^t  it  was  after- 
ward removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  deposited 
in  a  Christian  church.  Jerusalem  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Chosroes  II,  oY  Persia,  in  614;  and 
nothing  has  been  known  of  it  since. 

A  striking  Hebrew  tradition  exists  as  to  the  ark 
of  the  covenant:  That  it  was  taken  by  Jeremiah 
and  secreted  in  a  cavern  (2  Mace.  2:4-8),  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  capture  of  the  city ;  and 
that  its  hiding  place  has  never  been  found,  and 
never  will  be,  until  Messiah  shall  set  up  his  king- 
dom and  restore  the  glory  of  Israel  There  are 
other  rabbinical  tales  of  similar  character,. but  not 
deserving  of  attention. 

4.  Structure.  In  Exodus  (26:10-27:19)  we 
have  the  prescribed  order  for  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  beginning  with  the  ark  and  proceed- 
ing outward,  while  in  86:8-38:31  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  its  construction,  pursuing  the  reverse 
order;  which  order  will  be  followed  in  this  article. 
It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  cubit  used  in 
this  article  is  that  adopted  by  the  late  celebrated 
Egyptologist,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  viz.,  20.625 
inches.  The  common  estimate  for  the  cubit  is 
eighteen  inches. 

(1)  The  oonrt  was  an  inclosed  space  about  the 
tabernacle  one  hundred  cubits  long  by  fifty  cubits 
wide,  or,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  by  eighty-six  feet  Inclosing 
this  space  was  a  peculiarly  constructed  fence.  Its 
framework  consisted  of  pillars  of  "  ahittim  "  (prob- 
ably acacia)  wood,  five  cubits,  L  e.,  a  little  over 
eight  and  one  half  feet  high  (Exod.  27:18).  They 
were,  doubtless,  round  and  of  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout,  probably  about  five  inches.  The 
bottom  was  held  in  place  by  a  **  socket,"  or 
plate  of  copper  (A.  V.  "  brass "),  evidently  laid 
flat  upon  the  ground.  The  socket  had  a  mortise, 
or  hole,  to  receive  the  tenon  which  was  in  the 
bottom  end  of  the  pillar. 

The  pillars  were  kept  upright  by  cords  (Exod. 
36:18)  fastened  to  pins  of  copper  (27:19)  driven  into 
the  ground,  both  on  the  inside  and  the  outside. 
The  **  fillets  "  were  curtain  rods  hung  upon  hooks 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  pillars,  and  served  as 
the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  to  keep  the  pillars  at  a 
proper  distance  apart.  The  fillets  were  of  shittim 
wood,  covered  with  silver,  while  the  hooks  and  the 
caps  which  protected  the  tops  of  the  pillars  were 
of  the  9ame  metal  (38:17,  19).  Hooks  were  also 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillars,  by  which  the 
lower  edge  of  the  curtain  was  fastened.  The  pil- 
lars, when  set  up  and  braced  by  the  fillets  and 
stay  ropes,  formed  the  complete  framework  of  a 
fence.  Upon  this  was  hung  sheets  of  "fine 
twined  linen,"  probably  like  our  duck^  sewed  end- 
wise together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  screen 
from  the  doorway  all  round  the  comers  to  the 
doorway  again.  This  was  five  cubits  wide,  the 
same  as  the  height  of  the  pillars,  but  as  the  pillars 
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rested  upon  sockets,  the  curtain  would  be  kept  off 
from  the  ground. 

The  hanging  for  "  the  gate  of  the  court  *'  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  end,  and  was  **  needle- 
work, of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen  "  (Exod.  88:18),  i.  e.,  the  warp  was  of 
bleached  linen  threads  and  the  woof  of  alternate 
bars  of  wool  dyed  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Its 
size  was  five  cubits  high  by  twenty  cubits  long. 
Entrance  into  the  court  was  only  effected  by  lift- 
ing this  curtain  at  the  bottom.  In  this  court  was 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  probably  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  front  half  of  the  space,  about 
halfway  between  the  entrance  and  the  tabernacle. 
Midway  between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle 
(80:18)  stood  the  laver  (q.  y.).  The  Ubernacle 
itself  was  situated  at  the  front  edge  of  the  rear 
half  of  the  inclosure,  and  being  thirty  cubits  long 
and  ten  cubits  wide,  it  would  leave  equal  spaces 
(viz.,  ten  cubits)  behind  it  and  on  either  side. 

(2)  The  tabernacle.  This  was  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  tabernacle  proper  (Heb.  I^'^^-^*  ^^^^ 
Jcawn^  and  the  tent  (^nb«,  o'-hel,  A.  V.  "a  cover- 
ing upon  the  tabernacle,**  Exod.  26:7).  The  taber- 
nacle proper  consisted  of  planks  (A.  V.  "  boards  ") 
of  the  acacia  (A.  V.  "  shittim ")  wood,  each  ten 
cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad  (26:16);  their 
entire  surface  being  plated  with  sheets  of  gold. 
Twenty  of  these  formed  each  side  wall  (vers. 
18,  20),  each  plank  having  two  tenons  at  its  foot 
to  enter  the  socket.  There  were  eight  rear  planks 
(y.  25),  six  of  which  were  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  on  the  side,  thus  making  nine  cubits.  As 
the  width  of  the  tabernacle  was  probably  the  same 
as  its  height,  viz.,  ten  cubits,  thus  making  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  a  perfect  cube,  this  would  leave 
one  cubit  of  space  to  be  filled  by  the  two  corner 
boards.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  to 
indicate  the  breadth  of  these  two  boards,  and 
we  assume  that  they  were  only  one  half  cubit 
wide.  If,  now,  the  rear  planks  are  placed  within 
the  side  planks,  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  end, 
each  comer  plank  will  rest  on  two  sockets,  and 
we  have  the  sixteen  sockets  demanded.  This  will 
oblige  us  to  count  the  rear  socket  of  the  sides,  as 
is  done  with  the  posts  of  the  courts.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  as  you  look  at  each  side  forty 
sockets  are  seen,  while  if  you  look  at  the  rear, 
sixteen  are  in  view. 

Dr.  J.  Strong  {The  Tabernacle  of  Israel)  has 
devised  a  very  ingenious  comer  board,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  same  amount  of  material  was 
required  for  it  as  for  the  others.  He  divides  the 
board  into  two  sections,  one  being  the  breadth  of 
one  cubit  plus  the  thickness  of  the  plank ;  the 
other  section  he  fastens  to  this  at  right  angles  so 
as  to  overlap  the  side  plank.  At  least  three  ob- 
jections may  be  urged  against  this  arrangement : 
(a)  The  grooving  of  the  rear  plank  which  is  on  the 
side,  in  order  to  receive  the  bars,  would  not  only 
mar  but  seriously  impair  the  strength  of  the 
board.  (6)  Even  with  this  groove  the  bar  would  be 
too  thick  to  make  so  short  a  bend  as  to  enter  the 
rings  of  the  comer  board,  (c)  It  throws  the  rear 
planks  theur  thickness  beyond  the  Bides  of  the 
building,  whereas  the  tent  cover  is  only  thirty  cubits 
loDg,and  could  not  thus  cover  the  rear  boards.  Much 


discussion  has  been  caused  by  the  directions  in 
Exod.  26:24  and  86:29  respecting  the  rear  plank.^ 
Dr.  Strong  thinks  it  to  be  the  joining  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  plank  itself.  Dr.  Paine  thinks  it  refers 
to  fastening  it  with  a  ring  to  the  end  side  plank, 
and  uses  a  ring  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Keil  thinks 
the  ring  to  be  that  through  which  the  rear  bar 
passes,  the  comer  planks  having  only  one  instead 
of  two,  as  do  the  other  planks.  I  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  comer  plank  may  have  been 
**  coupled  "  to  the  end  side  plank  by  dowels.  These 
being  on  the  edge  of  one  and  the  face  of  the  other 
would  securely  hold  the  rear  plank,  and  not  deface 
any  visible  portion  of  either  plank ;  while  the  side 
planks  would  be  kept  in  place  by  the  strain  of  the 
tent  covers. 

In  order  to  keep  the  planks  in  line,  three  seriee 
of  bars  were  provided,  made  of  acacia  wood  over- 
laid with  gold,  to  pass  through  rings  of  gold  on  the 
outside  of  the  planks  (Exod.  26:26-29;  86:31-34). 
Of  these  five  were  on  each  side  and  five  on  the 
rear,  the  middle  bar  reaching  from  end  to  end, 
while  the  upper  and  lower  ones  were  divided, 
their  ends  being  fastened  (as  Josephus  suggests) 
with  dowels.  They  were  probably  of  different 
lengths,  to  prevent  the  break  being  in  the  center. 

The  whole  structure  was,  doubtless,  stayed  with 
cords,  one  end  fastened  to  the  copper  knobs  to 
which  the  tent  cloth  was  attached,  and  the  other 
end  to  copper  pins  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
planks  were  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  double 
blanket  of  skins,  probably  suspended  from  the 
knobs  above  mentioned,  thus  keeping  the  wind 
and  dust  from  entering  between  the  planks,  and 
also  protecting  the  gold  sheeting.  The  inner 
blanket  was  of  "badger  skins"  (Exod.  26:14; 
36:19,  R.  V.  "seals"),  but  may  have  been  of  the 
Angora  goat.  This  was  probably  hung  with  the 
hair  turned  inward  toward  the  planks,  while  the 
other  blanket  (of  ram  skins  dyed  red)  was  hung 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  to  shed  the  rain. 

(a)  Thk  roof  (Heb.  ^^^,  o'-hely  tent)  was  made 
of  goat*s-hair  canvas,  i.  e.,  camlet,  such  as  is  still 
used  by  the  Arabs,  being  generally  of  a  foxy  black 
or  brownish  color  (Cant.  1:5).  It  consisted  of  an 
inner  covering  and  a  fly.  The  material  was  woven 
in  eleven  pieces,  each  thirty  cubits  long  by  four 
wide  (Exod.  26:7,  sq.;  86: 1 4,  sq.),  five  of  these  pieces 
being  joined  so  as  to  make  the  inner  tent,  and  six 
forming  the  fly.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  sewed  tc^ether,  see  Figures  a,  b.  This  sixth 
breadth,  being  thirty  cubits  long,  would  allow  it- 
self to  be  double  across  the  front  and  single  across 
the  rear  of  the  tabernacle  (26:9,  13).  The  lower 
edge  of  each  sheet  was  buttoned  over  curtdn 
knobs  on  the  planks  by  means  of  fifty  loops  at- 
tached to  their  selvedge.  The  tent  extended  one 
cubit  over  the  sides  (vers.  10-18).  The  roof  was 
sustained  by  posts,  one  of  them  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  central  front  doorpost,  their  heads 
probably  rounded  so  as  not  to  tear  the  roof  canvas 

(6)  The  door  of  ths  tent.  The  entrance  to  the 
tabernacle  was  closed  with  a  screen  like  that  of  the 
court,  supported  by  five  pillars,  covered  with 
gold ;  their  hooks  were  of  gold,  and  their  **  fillets  " 
(curtain  rods)  were  covered  with  gold ;  while  their 
/  sockets  were  of  bronae  (Exod.  26:86,  87 ;  86:87| 
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88).  If  these  pillars  are  arranged  so  as  to  leave 
six  spaces,,  each  space  will  be  a  little  over  thirty, 
four  inches  wide.  According  to  Dr.  Paine,  the 
curtain  rods,  had  rings  in  their  ends,  which  slipped 
down  over  hooks  in  the  tops  of  the  posts  and  on 
the  planks. 

(e)  Thk  wall  drapsrt.  Each  of  these  consisted 
of  five  pieces  of  cloth  woven  of  the  same  material 
as  the  door  screen,  four'  cubits  wide  and  twenty 
cubits  long.  These  pieces  were  sewed  together  at 
the  ends,  and  hung  by  "  loops  **  of  blue  cord  to  the 
gold  knobs  on  the  inside  of  the  planks  (Exod.  26:1- 
6;  86:8-18).  An  especial  dignity  was  given  to  these 
side  curtains,  over  that  of  the  door  screen,  by  their 
embroidery  of  "cherubim  of  cunning  work  '*  (26:1 ; 
86:8),  instead  of  the  simple  tracery  on  the  latter. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  hangings  wore  each  twice  as 
long  as  the  entire  circuit  of  the  three  walls,  there- 
fore they  must  have  been  gathered  into  some  man- 
ner of  festoons.  Drs.  Strong  and  Paine  place 
these  cherubim  upon  the  blue  stripes,  which  were 
8o  extended  by  the  loops  as  to  appear  as  panels, 
one  before  each  plank.  Arguing  from  there  being 
only  fifty  taches  (curtain  knobs),  these  scholars 
hang  one  curtain  behind  the  other.  We  prefer  to 
raise  the  knobs  near  to  the  top  of  the  planks,  and 
hang  the  curtains  one  above  the  other,  which  can 
be  done  by  simply  having  the  loops  of  one  curtain 
longer  than  those  of  the  other — as  we  hang  two 
pictures  from  the  same  nail.  It  seems  improba- 
ble that  such  rich  and  beautiful  curtains  would 
be  hid,  as  the  first  plan  suggests. 

(d)  Thitkil  (Heb.  ^'^'^^^po-reh'-keth,  sl  separa- 
tion)^ particularly  described  in  Exod.  26:31-83 ; 
86:35,  36,  was  the  screen  between  the  Holy  Place 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  door  screen,  but  was  embroidered 
with  cherubim.  Of  these  it  is  thought  that  there 
were  two,  their  extended  wings  touching  each 
other.  The  veil,  like  the  other  hangings,  was  sus- 
pended upon  pillars,  and,  probably,  ** fillets"  (cur- 
tain rods),  though  these  latter  are  not  mentioned. 
These  pillars  (and  fillets)  were  covered  with  gold, 
the  hooks  were  of  gold,  and  the  sockets  of  silver. 
For  the  veil  four  pillars  were  used,  and  as  no  one 
of  them  ran  up  to  the  peak,  it  did  not,  there- 
fore, need  to  be  in  the  center.  The  upper  corners 
of  the  veil  were  fastened  to  the  gold  hooks  in  the 
planks.  If  we  follow  the  proportions  of  the  Holy 
Place  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  temple,  we 
must  suppose  the  latter  in  the  tabernacle  to  have 
been  square,  and  the  former  to  have  been  twice 
as  long  as  broad.  This  will  fix  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  rooms  at  two  thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  seventh  plank  from  the  rear,  the  presump- 
tion being  that  the  pillars  were  wholly  within  the 
Most  Holy  Place. 

5.  Famiture.  l.  Thk  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
INO  (Heb.  ribrn  nspp,  mlz-bakh'  Tiaw-o-lavo', 
Exod.  80:28 ;  brazen  altar,  riTZJTOrr  V:3,V'2^  miz- 
baW  han4iekhs1ieth%  Exod.  39:39;  table  of  the 
lA)rd^  Mai.  1:7,  12)  was  placed  in  the  court,  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the  tabernacle.  It  was 
made  strong  and  light  for  convenient  transporta- 
tion ;  a  hollow  box  of  acacia  (**  shittim  *')  wood, 
five  cubits  square  and  three  cubits  high  (Exod. 
27:1-8),  overlaid  with  sheets  of  copper  (A.  V. 


"brass").  At  each  comer  was  a  "horn,"  an- 
parently  a  triangular  extension  of  the  sides  at  their 
junction.  The  altar  had  a  grate  (Heb.  ^^^  maJ> 
bawr',  a  netting)  placed  halfway  between  the  top 
and  bottom  (v.  5).  At  each  comer  of  the  grate 
was  a  ring,  through  which  were  passed  the  cop- 
per-covered poles  by  which  the  altar  was  car- 
ried when  on  the  march,  like  a  handbarrow.  Of 
course  it  was  lined  both  inside  and  outside  with 
copper  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers 
were  flattened  out  and  nailed  on  its  sides,  telling 
their  awful  story  (Num.  16: 17,86-iO)  to  the  coming 
generations.  The  common  censer  in  Egypt  was  a 
small,  shallow,  platelike  vessel,  about  half  a  cubit 
in  diameter.  As  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to 
go  up  the  altar  by  steps  (Exod.  20:26),  and  as  it 
would  be  too  high  to  reach  from  the  ground,  the 
earth  was,  probably,  raised  about  the  altar  8o  as 
to  approach  it  by  an  incline. 

The  utensils  for  the  altar  (Exod.  27:8)  made  of 
copper  were:  ash  pans;  shovds  for  cleaning  the 
altar ;  hcutins  for  receiving  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled 
on  the  altar; /?^«A  hooks^  i.  e.,  large /orib,  to  handle 
the  pieces  of  flesh;  firepan*  (Exod.  88:a*  >.  V. 
"censers," Num.  16:17);  »nu/f  rfwA^j (Exod.  :b^ .38). 
According  to  Lev.  6:18,  the  fire  on  this  altar  wa& 
never  allowed  to  go  out. 

2.  Thb  layer  (Heb.  ^I**?,  kee-yore'y  rounded,  { 
haein)  stood  about  midway  between  the  altar  and 
the  tabernacle.  It  was  the  basin  used  by  the 
officiating  priests,  and  was  piade  from  the  bronze 
mirrors  of  the  women  (Exod.  80: 18 ;  88:8).  It  was 
probably  round,  of  considerable  size,  with  another 
and  shallower  basin  beneath  it,  into  which  the  wa- 
ter ran  after  being  used,  and  in  which  the  priests 
washed  their  feet.  We  have  no  Scripture  infor- 
mation as  to  its  size  or  shape.  As  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  vessel  in  which  was  washed  the  parts 
of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  laver  was 
likely  used  for  this  purpose  also.  As  washing  in 
the  East  was  always  in  running  water,  the  laver 
was,  doubtless,  supplied  with  faucets  from  which 
the  water  would  flow  upon  the  object  to  be  cleansed, 
whether  the  hands  or  feet  of  the  priests  or  the 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  (see  Layer).  In  the  sacred 
structure  itself  there  were  four  articles  of  furni- 
ture, three  in  the  Holy  Place  and  one  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 

8.  The  table  of  showbread  (Heb.  tDnb  ^rfeo 
C?®,  shoo-lekh-awn'  lekh'-em  paw-neem^  table  of 
the  face^  i.  e.,  of  Jehovah).  This  was  placed  on 
the  north  or  right  side,  and  facing  the  candlestick 
(Exod.  40:22).  It  was  made  of  acacia  wood,  two 
cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  one  half  high. 
This  proportion  between  the  length  and  the  height 
is  accurately  maintained  in  the  sculptured  form 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  surface,  or  top  of  the 
table,  rested  on  a  frame,  a  handbreadth  deep, 
while  round  it  ran  a  "  crown  "  or  molding  of  gold, 
projecting  above  the  top,  to  keep  articles  from 
slipping  off  the  table.  The  legs  were  apparently 
mortised  into  the  sides  (as  usual  nowadays),  with 
rings  near  each  comer  for  the  carrying  staves 
(25:28-30;  37:10-16). 

The  bread  placed  upon  the  table  (Heb.  "/ac» 
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bread^^)  was  made  of  fine  wheat  flour  (unleavened), 
baked  in  twelve  loaves  (cakes),  each  containing 
one  fifth  of  an  epbah  of  flour.  These,  according 
to  Jewish  traditions,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  table,  would  seem  to  have  been  placed  upon 
plates  in  two  piles  of  six  each.  They  were  re- 
newed every  Sabbath  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
exclusively  (and  that  in  the  sanctuary  only),  and 
were  then  replaced  by  fresh  loaves  (1  Sam.  21:6), 
which  had  been  prepared  overnight  by  the  Levites 
(1  Chron.  9:82).  To  each  pile  of  loaves  incense 
was  added,  probably  placed  in  bowls  beside  the 
bread,  **  for  a  memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  24:5-9). 

The  tUeimU  belonging  to  the  table  were :  the 
dishes  (Heb.  ^I'^tT?*  Jcfh-avo-roth')  for  the  show- 
bread;  bowh  (Heb.  1^23,  kap-poth\  A,Y.  "spoons") 
for  the  incense;  jugs  (A.V.  "covers,"  Heb. ri^'j^i'p, 
mcn-^k-keeih^^  which,  as  they  were  used  for  mak- 
ing libations  with  (A.  V.  "  to  cover  withal ")  were 
doubtless  for  wine,  with  a  spout  for  pouring; 
and  cups  (Heb.  ri"^95?»  kes-aw-dth^  y  all  being  of 
pure  gold. 

4.  The  golden  candlestick  (Heb.  ^"7^3^^  men- 
o-raw')  stood  on  the  south  or  left  side  of  the  Holy 
Place,  directly  opposite  the  table  of  showbread 
(Exod.  40:24 X  the  construction  of  which,  except 
as  to  size,  is  minutely  described  (26:31-40;  37: 
17-24).  The  material  of  which  it  was  made  was 
pure  gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was  used  for 
the  candlestick  and  its  vessels.  The  different 
parts  were  of  "  beaten  work  "  (n*J]pp,  mik-shaw\ 
hammered  out  of  sheets.  It  consisted  of  a  pedes- 
tal ("^jj,  yaw-rake')^  elsewhere  meaning  the  %, 
or,  rather,  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  legs 
and  feet  spring;  and  the  shaft  (^.^ij,  kaw-nehf^ 
reed  or  stalk\  from  which,  probably,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  there  projected  three 
branches  on  each  side,  and  rising  as  high  as  the 
central  shaft  The  central  shaft  and  the  six 
branches  terminated  in  sockets,  into  which  the 
seven  lamps  were  placed.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  candlestick,  a  very  beautiful  design,  consisted 
of  a  "bowl"  (Heb.  T?;,  glub-e^-ah),  which  was 
almond-shaped  (i.  e.,  the  nut),  tapering  from  a 
head.  Above  this  was  the  "  knop  "  (Heb.  ^rif? 
or  ^inC3,  kaf-tore\  chaplet  or  cliapter)^  like  the 
capital  of  a  column,  and  under  the  intersection 
of  the  branches  (25:35).  Surmounting  all  was 
the  "  flower"  (Heb.  TT^^^  pek'-rakJi, literally  "blos- 
som**), like  a  bud  just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom. 
There  were  four  of  these  ornamental  groupings 
on  the  main  stem,  one  being  placed  at  intei-vals 
at  each  of  the  three  points  where  the  branches 
diverged,  the  fourth  being  probably  at  the  up- 
per end,  just  under  the  lamp  which  was  placed 
iipon  it  There  were  three  of  these  groups  on 
each  branch,  one  under  the  lamp,  and  the  two 
others,  probably,  placed  equidistant  from  each 
other.  This  is  our  conception  of  the  form  of  the 
candlestick,  which  is  known  to  us  chiefly  by  the 
passages  in  Exod.  25:31-40;  87:17-24,  the  light 


thrown  thereon  by  the  Jewish  writers,  and  by  the 
representation  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

Dimensions.  The  size  of  the  candlestick  is  not 
given  in  the  Bible  description  of  it,  and  we  are 
therefore  left  to  conjecture.  "Jewish  tradition 
assigns  it  a  height  of  about  five  feet  and  a  breadth 
of  about  three  and  one  half  feet  On  the  Arch  of 
Titus  it  measures  two  feet  nine  inches  high  by 
two  feet  broad ;  but  the  figures  there  delineated 
are  not  life-size,  and  the  proportion  with  the  t»ble 
of  showbread  on  the  same  sculpture,  as  well  as 
with  the  men  there  exhibited,  yields  a  size  about 
the  same  as  the  above  tradition.  We  may  there- 
fore fix  the  entire  height,  including  the  base,  at 
about  three  cubits,  and  the  entire  breadth  at  about 
two  cubits  "  (Strong,  The  Tabernacle,  p.  44).  Tak- 
ing the  doctor^s  estimate  of  a  cubit  at  20.67  inches, 
the  dimensions  would  be  about  62x41  inches. 
Bahr  conjectures  that  its  height  was  the  same  as 
the  table  of  showbread,  viz.,  one  and  one  half  cu- 
bits, and  that  the  distance  between  the  two  ex- 
treme lamps  was  one  and  one  half  cubits  also. 

Finally  came  the  lamps  themselves  (Heb.  singu- 
lar *T?,  neer),  which  were  of  the  kind  generally  used 
in  the  East,  but  here  of  gold.  These  were  placed, 
of  course,  upon  the  top  of  the  main  shaft,  and  the 
branches  in  sockets.  Opinion  generally  places 
them  on  a  horizontal  line,  although  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  Exodus  afford  no  information.  The 
lamps  were  supplied  with  olive  oil,  pure  (i.  e., 
"  prepared  from  olives  which  had  been  cleansed 
from  leaves,  twigs,  dust,  etc.,  before  they  were 
crushed"),  beaten  (i.  e.,  "obtained  not  by  crushing 
in  oil  presses,  but  by  beating,  when  the  oil  which 
flows  out  by  itself  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  a 
white  color")  (K.  and  D.,  Com.,  on  Exod.  27:20). 
It  is  likely  that  the  plane  of  the  lamps  ran  from 
east  to  west — thus  the  better  lighting  up  of  the 
Holy  Place.  The  lamps  were  lighted  at  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  80:8),  and  extin- 
guished, trimmed,  and  filled  at  the  time  of.  the 
morning  sacrifice  (Exod.  80:7 ;  1  Sam.  8:3).  They 
are  traditionally  believed  to  have  held  half  a  "  log," 
i.  e.,  a  little  more  than  a  half  pint 

The  utensils  belonging  to  the  candlestick  were 
the  "  tongs "  and  the  snuff  dishes  (Exod.  26:88), 
made  of  the  same  gold  as  the  candlestick  itself. 
The  **  tongs  "  were  used  to  pull  up  the  wick  and  to 
hold  the  coal  while  blowing  it  to  light  the  lamp. 
The  "snuff  dishes"  were  coal  pans  (Exod.  27:3; 
Lev.  16:12),  used  for  bringing  the  live  coals  from 
the  gp^at  altar. 

6.  The  altar  of  incense  (Heb.  "^^rjfP  P^JP 
n'ni:]?,  miz-bay'-akh  mik-tar'  ket-o'-reth)  occupied 
the  middle  space  near  to  and  in  front  of  the  inner 
veil  (Exod.  80:1-6;  87:25-28;  40:6;  Lev.  16:18). 
It  was,  however,  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Most  Holy  Place  (1  Kings  6:22 ;  Heb.  9:4),  appar- 
ently on  account  of  its  great  sanctity.  In  con- 
struction it  was  a  simple  box  of  acacia  wood,  two 
cubits  high,  one  cubit  wide,  and  one  cubit  broad, 
with  a  top,  and  horns  like  the  large  altar,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  gold.  It  had  no  grate, 
because  the  fire  did  not  come  directly  in  contact 
with  it.  It  had  a  molding  around  the  edge  and 
rings  to  carry  it,  and  staves.  No  utensils  belonged 
especially  to  it    Upon  this  altar  neither  burnt 
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offerings  nor  meat  offerings  were  allowed  to  be 
offered,  nor  drink  offerings  to  be  poured,  but  it 
was  used  exclusively  to  bum  incense  upon  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

6.  Thk  akk.  (a)  Garnet.  It  was  called  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  (Heb.  ^1^^  V^^i  aw-rone' 
her-eelhf^  Num.  10:88),  or  ark  of  the  tesiimony 
(Heb.  r^lj??  1^,  aw-rmie^  havhay-dooth',  Exod, 
25:22,  etc.),  from  the  law  which  was  kept  therein. 
(6)  Coneinuiiony  contettts^  etc.  .  The  ark  was  made 
of  acacia  wood  (**shittim'*)  two  and  one  half  cu- 
bits long,  one  and  one  half  cubits  broad,  and  one 
and  one  half  cubits  high  (external  dimensions), 
and  plated  inside  and  out  with  pure  gold.  Run- 
ning round  each  side  was  a  gold  border  (A.  V. 
**  crown  **),  extending  above  the  top  of  the  ark,  so 
as  to  keep  the  lid  from  moving. 

This  lid  was  called  the  **  mercy  seat  *'  (Exod. 
26:20  22;  Heb.  f^23,  hap-po'-reth^  a  covering), 
of  the  same  size  as  the  ark  itself,*  and  made  of 
acacia  wood  covered  with  gold.  The  ark  was 
transported  by  means  of  two  gold-covered  poles, 
run  through  two  gold  rings  on  each  side,  from 
which  they  were  not  to  be  drawn  (26:15)  unless  it 
might  be  necessary  to  remove  them  in  order  to 
cover  the  ark  when  the  tabernacle  was  removed 
<;Num.  4:6). 

Upon  the  lid,  or  mercy  seat,  or  at  the  ends 
of  the  ark,  as  in  the  Templk  (q.  v.),  were  placed  the 
Cherubiic  (q.  v.),  probably  figures  beaten  out  of 
gold  as  was  the  candlestick.  In  shape  they  were 
probably  human,  with  the  exception  of  their 
wings,  though  some  authorities  think  they  were  of 
the  same  complex  form  as  the  cherubim  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (1:6-14).  They  were  no  doubt  the  nor- 
mal or  full  height  of  a  man,  and  are  always  spoken 
of  as  maintaining  an  upright  position  (2  Chron.  8: 
18).  They  stood  facing  each  other,  looking  down 
upon  the  mercy  seat,  with  their  wings  forward  in 
a  brooding  attitude  (Exod.  25:20 ;  comp.  Deut.  82: 
11).  The  golden  censer,  with  which  the  high 
priest  once  a  year  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
was  doubtless  set  upon  this  lid. 

Between  the  cherubim  was  the  Shcchinah  (Heb. 
ripDO,  shek-ee-nav/f  residence)^  the  cloud  in  which 
Jehovah  appeared  above  the  mercy  seat  (Exod.  25: 
22 ;  corap.  Lev.  16:2).  It  was  not  the  cloud  of  in- 
cense (Lev.  16:18),  but  the  manifest  appearance  of 
the  divine  glory.  Because  .Jehovah  manifested  his 
essential  presence  in  this  cloud,  not  only  could  no 
unclean  and  sinful  man  go  before  the  mercy  seat, 
i.  e.,  approach  the  holiness  of  the  all-holy  God, 
but  even  the  anointed  high  priest,  if  he  went  be- 
fore it  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  without  the  expia- 
tory blood  of  sacrifice,  would  expose  himself  to 
certain  death. 

The  contents  of  the  ark  were:  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  on  which  Jehovah  wrote  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, or  rather  those  prepared  by  Moses 
from  the  original,  broken  by  him  when  he  heard 
of  Israel's  idolatry  (Exod.  '81:18-84:29;  Deut.  9: 
10-10:4);  the  autograph  copy  of  the  law,  written 
by  Moses  (Deut.  81:26),  presumed  to  be  the  Penta- 
teuch in  full,  and  thought  to  bo  the  same  as  was 
afterward  discovered  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
22:8),  but  which  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  have 
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been  removed,  together  with  all  the  contents,  for 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  ark  contained  the  toro 
tables  only  (1  Kings  8:9).  The  other  contents  of 
the  ark  were  a  golden  pot  of  mirsculouslj  pre- 
served manna  (Exod.  16:88,  84),  and  **  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded"  (Heb.  9:4;  comp.  Num.  17:10). 

6.  Care  of  the  Tabernacle.    The  f  oUo  wing 
are  the  directions  as  to  the  care  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture  (Num.  4:4-88 ;  7:8-9 ;  10:17,  21)  : 
**  The  service  "  ^v.  4)  signifies  military  service,  and 
is  nsed  here  with  specUd  reference  to  the  service 
of  the  Levitea  as  the  sacred  militia  of  Jehovah. 
The  following  were  the  duties  of  the  Kohathite 
Levites:  When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  taken 
down  for  removal  the  priests  took  down  the  ^eal 
and  covered  the  ark  of  testimony  with  it ;  over 
this  they  put  a  covering  of  '*  badgers'  skins,"  and 
finally  a  **  cloth  wholly  of  blue."    Removing  the 
dishes  from  the  table  of  showbread,  they  spread 
over  it  a  cloth  of  blue,  then  replaced  the  dishes 
and  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  and  finaUj 
a  covering  of  **  badgers*  skins."     The  candle- 
stick, with  its  lamps,  snuffers,  and  extinguishers, 
was  then  covered  with  a  cloth  of  blue,  over  which 
was  placed  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins.    The 
altar  of  incense  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  blue 
and  badgers'  skins,  and  then  all  other  '^  instm* 
ments  of  ministry  "  in  the  sanctuary  were  wrapped 
in  blue  and  badgers*  skins  and  placed  upon  a 
"  bar,"  L  e.,  a  bier  made  of  two  poles  with  cross- 
pieces.    After  this  the  great  altar  was  cleansed 
from  the  ashes,  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  the 
altar  utensils  packed  in  it,  and  then  covered  with 
badgers'  skins.     When  ail  this  preparation  was 
completed  the  Kohathitea  came  forward  to  bear 
the  furniture  away.    The  only  thing  not  mentioned 
as  prepared  by  the  priests  was  the laver,  probably 
because  it  was  carried  without  any  covering. 

To  the  care  and  carrying  by  the  (Siershonites 
were  assigned  the  tapestry  of  the  tabernacle,  viz., 
the  inner  covering,  the  tent  of  goats'  hair,  the  two 
outside  coverings  of  the  planks,  the  entrance  cur- 
tain, the  veil,  the  hangings  of  the  court  and  its 
entrance  curtain,  with  all  the  cords  and  the  va- 
nous  implements  used  in  said  work.  Thus  their 
office  was  to  perform  whatever  was  usually  done 
with  these  portions  of  the  sanctuary,  especially  in 
setting  up  or  taking  down  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
8:25-4:33). 

The  charge  of  the  Merarites  was :  the  planks  of 
the  tabernacle  with  the  bars,  the  pillars  and  their 
sockets  (both  of  the  sacred  building  and  its  court), 
and  their  pins  and  cords.  That  is,  they  were  to 
take  them  down,  carry  them  on  the  march,  and  to 
fix  them  when  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  again 
(Num.  8:86,  87;  4:81,  82).    See  Lktitbs. 

7.  Symbolism  of  Tabernacle  and  Furni- 
ture. 1.  The  design  of  the  tabernacle  is  thus 
stated,  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary,  that  I 
may  dwell  among  them  "  (Exod.  25:8).  This  sanc- 
tuary is  accordingly  styled  the  tent  o/meetinff  (Heb. 
nyi"a  bnS)  between  Jehovah  and  his  people ;  for 
God  said  to  Moses,  *^This  shall  be  a  continual 
burnt  offering  throughout  your  generations,  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  before 
the  Lord  :  where  /  will  meet  youy  to  speak  with 
you  there  "  (29:42) ;  **  and  /  vt^  dwell  among  th$ 
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children  of  Israel^  and  will  be  their  God  "  (v.  46, 
sq.).  In  accordance  with  this  promise  the  glorj 
of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle,  but  that  presence 
was  manifested  to  the  people  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  above  the  sacred  structure  (Exod.  40:34- 
88;  Num.  9:15-23);  and  Jehovah  continued  to  com- 
mune  regularly  with  Moses  from  above  the  mercy 
seat  (Lev.  1:1;  Num.  1:1;  7:89;  comp.  Eiod.  25: 
22).  This  dwelling  on  the  part  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  Israel  was  the  realization  of  his  covenant  which 
he  made  with  his  people,  **  I  will  take  you  to  me 
for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God  "  j[Exod. 
6:7;  comp.  19:6,  sq.).  **  Accordingly  the  dwelling 
place  reared  within  the  tabernacle  was  a  sign  and 
pledge,  not  merely  of  the  special,  active  presence  of 
God  in  and  among  Israel,  but  eo  ipso  of  God^s  rule 
over  them  as  well,  as  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  4  will  establieih  my  covenant  with  you  . .  • 
and  set  up  my  tabernacle  (dwelling  place)  among 
you :  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you.  And  I  will 
walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  Crod,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people'  (Lev.  26:9,  11,  sq.).  .  •  As 
God's  people  Israel  was  not  merely  to  have  their 
God  in  their  midst  dwelling  among  them,  but  they 
were  also  to  have  the  privilege  of  approaching 
him,  of  enjoying  the  protecting  and  blissful,  the 
pardoning,  sanctifying,  and  glorifying  presence 
and  fellowship  of  their  God  "  (Keil,  Bio.  Arch.,  i, 
125,  126). 

2.  The  structurx.  Built  at  the  time  of  Israel's 
joumeyings,  the  tabernacle  assumed  the  form  of 
a  tent,  as  indicating  that  God  shared  with  their 
cares  and  sorrows.  The  tent  for  Jehovah  was 
made  of  acacia  wood,  the  only  kind  to  be  obtained 
in  the  Arabian  desert  for  such  a  purpose  (thus 
precluding  any  symbolical  signi6cance  to  the  sup- 
posed choice  of  this  species  of  wood),  and  the  cur- 
tains that  hung  over  the  walls  (planks)  gave  to  it 
its  tcntlike  appearance.  This  tent  was  surrounded 
by  a  court,  so  that  the  tabernacle  was  made  up  of 
two  leading  divisions,  the  court  and  the  dwelling 
place.  The  latter,  as  already  stated,  was  Jehovah's 
dwelling  place  in  the  midst  of  his  people  (Exod. 
28:19;  Josh.  6:24 ;  1  Sam.  1:7,  24,  etc.),  the  palace 
of  the  divine  King  (1  Sam.  1:9 ;  8:3 ;  Psa.  6:7 ;  27: 
4,  6),  the  seat  of  royalty  in  his  kingdom,  where  he 
vouchsafed  to  his  people  evidences  of  his  presence 
among  them.  The  court  was  the  place  where  Is- 
rael, isolated  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
assembled  before  Jehovah,  presented  to  him  gifts 
and  sacrifices  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  him 
mercy,  well-being,  and  life.  The  dwelling  place 
was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  Holy  Place,  where 
the  priests,  as  the  consecrated  representatives  of 
the  people,  were  allowed  to  approach  God  with 
sacrifice ;  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  Jehovah 
was  present  sitting  on  his  throne. 

8.  Shape,  colors,  etc.  A  certain  significance 
seems  to  attach  to  the  fundamental  shape  of  the 
structure  of  both  tabernacle  and  court ;  also  to  the 
numerical  principle  on  which  every  detail  was 
carried  out,  as  well  as  to  the  colors  employed  (see 
Color,  Number).  The  whole  structure  rested 
upon  a  basis  of  metals ;  the  pillars  of  the  court 
and  of  the  entrance  to  the  tabernacle  being  set 
upon  copper  ( A.  V.  "  brass  ")  plates,  while  those  of 
the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pillars  that 
supported  the  veU  between  the  Holy  Place  and  Holy 


of  Holies,  were  of  silver.  The  copper  plates  were 
thought  to  represent  the  earthly  side  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  though  the  silver  capitals  on  its  pu- 
lars  pointed  to  the  ethical  purity  and  sanctity  of 
this  portion  of  the  tabernacle.  **  Then  again,  the 
silver  pedestals  of  the  boards  and  pillars  belonging 
to  the  dwelling  place  served  to  show  that  that  part 
of  the  structure  was  founded  upon  parity  and 
holiness."  Ark,  mercy  seat,  cherubim,  the  very 
walls,  were  all  overlaid  with  gold,  the  noblest  of 
all  metals,  the  symbol  of  light  and  parity,  sun* 
light  itself  as  it  were,  fixed  and  embodied,  the 
token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the  glory  of  a  great 
King.  Various  interpretations  are  given  asto  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  different  colors  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Keil  thinks  that  **  the  white  color  of 
the  byssus,  of  which  the  curtains  round  the  coari 
were  made,  serve  to  indicate  that  the  tent  was  to 
be  used  as  a  sanctuary,  while  the  four  colors  that 
are  blended  together,  both  in  the  curtain  over  the 
entrance  of  the  court  and  in  the  veils  and  hangings 
of  the  dwelling  place,  denoted  that  the  sanctuary 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .  As  decorations  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, those  colors  represented  certain  character- 
istics of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  hyacinth  (A.  Y. 
'blue*),  e.  g.,  its  heavenly  origin  and  character; 
the  purple,  its  royal  glory ;  while  crimson,  as  being 
the  color  of  blood  and  fresh  life,  and  white,  as 
being  that  of  holiness,  served  to  indicate  that  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  divine  king  was  a  place  of 
holiness  and  life"  (Bib,  Arch,,  i,  129,  180).  Dr. 
Strong  (TahernacU  of  Israel)  sajrs:  "Foremost 
among  the  true  colors  of  the  tabernacle  was  what 
in  common  parlance  may  be  called  *■  blue,'  but  was 
in  reality  a  mixture  of  indigo  blue  with  deep  red. 
So  was  also  the  next  color  (they  are  always  named 
in  the  same  order),  the  difference  being  that  in  the 
former  the  blue  predominated,  in  the  latter  the 
red. . . .  Blue,  especially  of  the  warm  violet  shade, 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  heaven  (the  cerulean 
sky,  with  a  reddish  tinge  prevalent  in  the  OrientX 
and  hence  interpreters,  as  by  common  consent, 
have  not  failed  to  recognize  the  symbolism  here. 
.  .  .  The  Tyrian  purple  of  antiquity  was  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  emblem  of  royalty.  ...  It 
is,  therefore,  so  appropriate  to  the  mansion  and 
servitors  of  the  supreme  King  that  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  remaining  shade  of  red 
(crimson)  can  only  point  to  blood,  .  .  .  everywhere 
in  Scripture  designating  the  life  principle  of  man 
and  beast  (Gen.  9:4-6X  and  the  essential  element 
of  atonement" 

4.  Furniturk.  The  design  and  meaning  of  the 
court  culminated  in  the  aUar  of  burnt  offering; 
and  all  the  gifts  with  which  Israel  approached 
Jehovah  were  intended  for  it  Upon  it  they  were 
completely  or  partially  consumed ;  and  in  them  the 
people  were  regarded  as  consecrating  themselves 
to  God  as  his  peculiar  possession.  "  The  heart  of 
the  altar,  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulation 
(Exod.  20:24),  was  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones 
which  had  something  of  the  character  of  earth 
about  them ;  but  as  soon  as  this  nucleus  of  earth 
had  been  inclosed  within  its  framework  of  wood, 
overlaid  with  plates  of  brass  (bronze),  it  assumed 
the  important  character  of  an  article  of  furniture 
for  use  in  the  sanctoaiy,  a  divinely  appointed 
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center  where  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  his  name,  where  he  was  pleased  to 
come  near  to  his  people  Israel  and  bless  them. 
Though  in  reality  a  mere  elevation  or  mound  of 
earth,  it  was,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  appointment, 
transformed  into  a  place  of  sacrifice,  where  Israel, 
in  presenting  its  oblations,  lifted  itself  up  toward 
the  Lord  that  it  might  participate  in  his  mercy  and 
grace*' (Keil,  Bib.  Arch,,  i,  140).  The  horns  of 
an  animal  were  the  symbol  of  power,  strength, 
and  vitality,  and  in  like  manner  the  significance 
of  the  altar,  as  the  place  where  the  divine  power 
and  strength,  the  divine  grace  and  blessing  were 
manifested,  culminated  in  the  homs  (comp.  1  Sam. 
2:10;  Dan.  7:24;  8:3-9;  Rev.  17:12).  For  ,thi8 
reason  the  blood  of  the  atoning  sacrifices  was 
sprinkled  upyon  the  horns  as  well,  and  they  were 
laid  hold  of  by  anyone  having  committed  an  acci- 
dental homicide,  with  the  view  of  securing  himself 
against  the  avenger  of  blood. 

The  iaver  was  for  the  priests  to  wash  the  hands 
and  feet  in  on  entering  the  holy  place  or  approach, 
ing  the  altar  to  minister,  so  that  they  might  not 
die  (Exod.  80:19-21).  Such  washing  was  a  sym- 
bol of  sanctification ;  and  it  is  only  he  who  is  in- 
wardly  pure  that  is  fitted  to  serve  God  in  his 
kingdom,  fitted  to  serve  as  a  mediator  between 
sinful  people  and  a  holy  God. 

"  The  tabie  o/showbread  derived  its  significance 
from  the  *  bread  of  the  presence,  that  was  placed 
upon  it,*  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  food  which  the 
people  of  Israel  were  called  upon  to  labor  for  (John 
6:27 ;  comp.  4:32,  84),  as  a  figure  of  the  faithful 
accomplishment  of  the  spiritual  life  ta^k  assigned 
them  by  God,  .  .  .  the  fruit  of  their  spiritual  labors 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  of  their  sanctification 
by  means  of  their  good  works  "  (Keil). 

The  candlestick  was  not  without  its  symbolism, 
for  oil  (q.  v.)  is  made  use  of  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  (Rev.  1:20)  that  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  John  saw  before  the  throne 
of  God  mean  the  seven  churches,  as  representing 
the  new  kingdom  of  God,  the  Christian  Church. 
The  candlestick  would  seem  to  teach  that  the  Old 
Testament  Church  was  to  receive  divine  direction 
from  Jehovah,  and  in  turn  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  (Matt.  6:14;  Luke  12:36;  Phil.  2:16). 

The  cUtar  o/incefute  was  no  less  significant  The 
cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost 
the  universal,  emblem  of  the  hearths  adoration 
(Psa.  141:2),  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  the 
pravers  of  believers  are  acceptable  and  pleasing 
to  God  (Psa.  141:2;  Rev.  6:8;  8:8).  Indeed  the 
offering  of  incense  had  the  force  and  significance 
of  a  sacrifice,  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  prayer 
being  a  sacrifice  of  the  lips  (Eos.  14:2 ;  comp.  Psa. 
1 19:108).  Upon  that  altar  no  "  strange  fire  '*  was 
to  be  kindled.  When  fresh  fire  was  needed  it  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the 
outer  court  (Lev.  9:24 ;  10:1). 

The  ark,  as  containing  **the  testimony,"  was 
of  extraordinary  significance.  The  Decalogue 
not  only  expressed  the  divino  will,  but  also  bore 
testimony  to  those  divine  attributes  under  which 
Jehovah  reveals  himself,  his  essence  and  being,  in 
and  to  Israel.  "  It  is  not  merely  what  Jehovah 
requires  of  his  people  Israel  as  their  covenant 


God,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  is  and 
desires  to  be  for  Israel."  Thus  as  early  as  Deut. 
9:9,  11,  15,  the  word  "covenant"  is  substituted 
for  *' testimony"  as  being  synonymous  with  it. 
While  the  tables  of  the  law  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  that  the  God  of  the  covenant  was  a  *'  jealous 
God"  (Exod.  20:6,  sq.),  we  find  that  the  mercy  seat, 
regarded  as  God's  throne,  taught  that  grace  and 
mercy  were  also  conspicuous  attributes  of  the 
God  of  Israel  in  dealing  with  his  people.  His 
gracious  presence  was  manifested  in  a  cloud,  be- 
cause his  glory  is  so  great  that  no  mortal  could 
look  upon  its  naked  splendor,  and  his  holiness  so 
overwhelming  that  no  sinful  man  could  stand  be- 
fore it 

Proceeding  upon  the  very  natural  theory  that 
the  tabernacle  represented  the  dwelling  of  God,  as 
the  divine  Kine,  among  his  people.  Dr.  J.  Strong 
( 7^  TabemadBy  p.  93)  thus  summarizes  its  sym- 
bolism: "In  a  general  way  it  is  obvious  that  the 
entire  mansion  and  precincts  are  set  forth  as  the 
residence  of  Jehovah  in  the  style  of  an  oriental 
king,  and  that  this  was  his  special  home  among 
his  chosen  people.  The  successive  door  screens 
kept  out  all  intruders,  and  the  furniture  was  such 
as  suited  his  royal  state  and  convenience.  In  the 
courtyard  were  performed  the  culinary  oflSces  of 
the  establishment,  the  food  was  cooked  (as  it  were) 
ou  the  brazen  altar,  and  the  washing  was  done  at 
the  Iaver.  The  Holy  Place  represented  the  recep- 
tion room,  where  the  ofiicial  business  was  trans- 
acted ;  and  here  the  night-long  lamp  denoted  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  heavenly 
King.  The  table  of  showbread  was  his  board, 
furnished  with  the  three  principal  articles  of 
oriental  subsistence,  bread,  oil,  and  wine ;  and  the 
altar  of  incense  was  the  place  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  homage  and  petitions  from  his  sub- 
jects. The  Interior  apartment  was  bis  secret 
chamber  for  his  own  private  counsels  and  retire- 
ment" Still  further,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  suggest  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  represented  the 
royal  standard,  showing  the  presence  of  the  King 
in  his  mansion,  and  guiding  his  people  in  their 
joumeyrngs. 

TABmNACLES,  FEAST  OF.    See  Fks- 

TITALS.    

TABITHA  (Gr.  Ta^iOd,  tab^4hah\  gazelle, 
i.  e.,  beauty),  a  benevolent  Christian  widow  of  Jop- 
pa  whom  Peter  restored  to  life  (Acts  9:36-42). 
She  was  probably  a  Hellenistic  Jewess,  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  Dorcas  (Aopicds),  and  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  Syriac  equivalent  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  Tabitha  bore  both  names ; 
Luke  may  have  translated  the  name  for  the  benefit 
of  his  Gentile  readers,  and  used  its  definition 
thereafter  for  their  convenience.  The  Greeks 
used  Dorcas,  i.  e.,  **  female  gazelle,"  as  a  term  of 
endearment  for  their  women.  Soon  after  Peter 
had  miraculously  cured  the  palsied  .£neas  in 
Lydda  the  church  at  Joppa  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  Tabitha.  They  at  once  sent  for  the 
apostle,  whether  merely  to  receive  his  Christian 
consolation  or  in  the  hope  that  he  could  restore 
their  friend  to  life,  does  not  appear.  ^  touching 
picture  is  given  of  the  widows  who  stood  "  weep- 
ing, and  showing  the  coats  and  garments  which 
Dorcas  had  made.''    Peter  "put  them  all  forth,*' 
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prayed,  and  commanded  the  lifeless  woman  to 
arise.  Slic  opened  her  eyes,  arose,  and  by  the 
apostle  was  presented  to  her  friends.  The  facts, 
which  became  widely  known,  produced  a  profound 
impression  in  Joppa,  and  occasioned  many  con- 
versions (9:42).  . 

TABLE.  L  Maymb'  (Heb.  S?!?),  a  ^van, 
i.  e.,  a  company  of  persons  seated  round  about  a 
room  (Cant.  1:12,  A.  V.  ^»at  Uble"). . 

2.  ShooUkhawnT  (Heb.  1^??),  exietided,  tpread 
out,  especially  a  table  as  spread  with  food,  viands 
(Judg.  1:7;  1  Sam.  20:29,  84;  1  Kings  2:7,  etc.). 
As  to  the  form  of  tables  among  the  Hebrews  lit- 
tle is  known ;  but,  as  among  other  orientals,  they 
were  probably  not  high.  They  were  doubtless, 
among  the  ancient  Israelites,  similar  to  those  of 
modern  Arabs,  a  piece  of  skin  or  leather,  a  mat, 
or  a  linen  cloth  spread  upon  the  ground.  Hence 
the  fitness  of  the  name  tomething  spread,  and  the 
figurative  expression,  "  Let  their  table  become  a 
snare  before  them  "  (Psa.  69:22^  i.  e.,  let  their  feet 
become  entangled  in  it,  as  it  is  spread  on  the 
ground.    See  Glossary. 

3.  An-ak-i'-maliee  (Gr.  kv€ucEifjLai\  to  lie  at  tabic 
(John  18:28)  on  the  divan. 

4.  Kite' -nay  ((Jr.  k>/v;/,  a  bed),  a  ^ouch  to  re- 
cline on  at  meals  (Mark  7:4). 


Roman  Triclinium. 

5.  Trap'-ed-zah  (Gr.  Tp6KE(n\  a  table  on  which 
food  is  placed  (Matt.  15:27;  Mark  7:28;  Luke  16: 
21 ;  22:21,  80) ;  the  table  of  showbread  (Heb.  9:2); 
the  table  or  stand  of  a  money  changer,  where  he 
sits,  exchanging  different  kinds  of  money  for  a 
fee,  and  paying  back  with  interest  loans  or  depos- 
its (Matt  21:12;  Mark  11:15;  John  2:15). 

Fi^nrative.  ''  The  table  of  the.  Lord  is  con- 
temptible" (Mai.  1:7;  comp.  v.  12),  is  what  the 
prophets  charge  the  priests  with  representing. 
The  table  of  Jehovah  is  the  altar,  and  they  made 
it  contemptible  by  offering  upon  it  bad,  blemished 
animals,  which  were  unfit  for  sacrifices.  "They 
shall  speak  lies  at  one  table  "  (Dan.  1 1:27),  is  a  fig- 
ure of  feigned  friendship.  Eating,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  enemies  (Psa.  23:6 ;  comp.  Isa. 
21:5),  denotes  a  sense  of  security.  In  1  Cor.  10: 
21,  "Ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table, 
and  of  the  table  of  devils,"  brings  into  sharp  con- 
trast the  holy  communion  and  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered to  heathen  deities.  Paul  seems  to  make  the 
real  existences  answering  to  the  heathen  concep- 
tion of  these  gods  to  be  demom. 
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6.  Zoo'-aA;A  (Heb.  V^  or  t^,  gltMUning),  a  tab^ 
let  whether  of  polished  stone  or  wood  (Exod.  27:8, 
etc.,  A.  v.  **  board  "),  or  for  writing  on  (Isa.  80:8; 
Hab.  2:2 ;  Prov.  8:3). 

7.  Pifi^-ak-id'-ee-on  (Gr.  mvoKldtov,  Luke  1:63) 
and  plaz  (Gr.  TrAaf ,  /a/),  the  former  a  small  writ- 
ing tablet,  the  latter  meaning  the  same  as  Ka  1 
(2  Ck)r.  8:8X 

TABLE  OF  9H0WBBEAD.    See  Tabu- 

NACLK. 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOBD  is  a  phrase  used 
to  designate  the  table  or  altar  of  the  Ghristian 
Church,  and  evidently  taken  from  1  Cor.  10:21. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  words  table  (q.  v.)  and 
altar  appear  to  have  been  applied  indifferently  to 
the  same  thing  (Ezek.  41:22). 

TABLES  OF  THE  LAW  (Heb.  T^N  rinb, 
loo-koth'eh'-ben,  Exod.  24:12;  81:18X  also  called 
"tables  of  the  covenant"  (Deut.  9:9,  16),  or  ^of 
the  testimony  "  (Exod.  81:18)  were  given  to  Moees 
on  Mount  Sinai,  having  the  Ten  Conmiandments 
written  by  the  finger  of  God. 

TABLET,  the  inaccurate  rendering  in  the 
A.V.  of: 

1.  Koo-mawt^  (Heb.  ^^,  J^^/^i  probably  gold 
drops  like  beads  worn  around  the  neck  or  arm  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Exod.  85:2S ;  Num. 
81:60). 

2.  Bot-ta/  han^neh'-fesh  (Heb.  tDCSH  "TQ, 
houses  of  the  breathy  I  e,  perfume  bottles,  Isa.  3:20). 
See  Glossart. 

T  A'BOB.  L  Mount  (Heb.  ^^in,  taw-bore^ 
now  called  Jebel  et  Tur ;  a  conical  and  quite  sym- 
metrical  mound  of  limestone,  on  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  about  six 
miles  east  of  Nazareth.  The  northern  slope  is 
covered  with  oak  trees  and  syringa.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  itself  is  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  ascent 
is  usually  made  on  the  west  side,  near  the  little 
village  of  Debi^eh,  probably  the  ancient  Dabe- 
rath  (Josh.  19:12).  T»bor  is  named  (19:22)  as  a 
boundary  between  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  Barak, 
at  the  command  of  Deborah,  gathered  his  forces 
on  Tabor,  and  descended  thence  with  *'  ten  thou- 
sand men "  into  the  plain,  conquering  Sisera  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  4:6-16).  Here 
the  brothers  of  Gideon  were  slain  by  Zebah  and 
S^almunna  (8:18,  19);  and  some  think  Tabor  is  in- 
tended when  it  is  said  (Deut  88:19)  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  that  *Uhey  shall  call  the  people 
unto  the  mountain:  there  they  shall  offer  Uie 
sacrifices  of  righteousness.*'  Dr.  Robinson  says 
the  prospect  from  it  is  the  finest  in  Palestine. 
Lord  Nugent  says  he  cannot  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  from  any  natural  height  a  more  splendid 
sight.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  summit  is  said 
to  have  been  crowned  by  a  fortified  town,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  present  there  now  (1  Chron.  6:77^ 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  scene  as  that  of 
Christ's  transfiguration  could  have  taken  place 
there,  and  .the  New  Testament  clearly  points  to 
some  part  of  Hermon  as  the  place. 

2.  The  City.    Tabor  ia  mentioned  in  the  lists 
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of  1  Chron.,  ch.  6,  as  a  city  of  the  Merarite  I/evites,  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (v.  77).  The  list  of  the  towns 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.,ch.  19)  contains  the  name  of  Chis- 
loth-tabor  (v.  12).  It  Is  therefore  possible  either 
that  Chisloth-tabor  is  abbreviated  into  Tabor  by 
the  chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these  later  lists 
were  compiled  the  Merarites  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is 
Mount  Tabor. 

3.  The  Plain,  or  Oak^  is  mentioned  (1  Sam. 
10:3)  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  jour- 
ney of  Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel    The 


that  sat  in  the  seat,**  chief  among  David's  tap- 
tains  (2  Sam.  23:8),  is  in  1  Chron.  11:11  called 
'^  Jashobeam,  an  Hachmonite,*'  or,  as  the  margin 
gives  it,  "son  of  HachmonL"  Kennicott  has 
shown  that  the  words  translated  "  he  that  sat  in 
the  seat  *'  are  a  corruption  of  Jashobeam,  and  that 
"  the  Tachmonite  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  "  son  of 
Hachmoni,**  which  was  the  family  or  local  name 
of  Jashobeam.  Therefore  he  concludes  "  Jasho- 
beam the  Hachmonite**  to  have  been  the  true 
reading.  , 

TACKLING  (Heb.  ^^n,  kheJi'-bel,  Isa.  83:28  ; 


Mount  Tabor. 


place  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther can  be  determined  concerning  it  than  that  it 
stood  by  the  road  leading  from  Rachers  tomb  to 
Gibeah. 

TABRET.    See  Music,  p.  7C6 ;  Glossart. 

TAB'RIMMON,  TAB'RIMON  (Heb. 
pi^^t?,  tab-rim-monef  ^  pteasing  to  Rimmon\  the 
father  of  Ben-hadad  I,  king  of  Svria  in  the  reign 
of  Asa  (1  Kings  15:18),  B.  C.  before  918. 

TACHE,  one  of  the  knobs  upon  which  were 
hung  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (q.  v.).  See 
Glossary. 

TACH'MONITE,  THE  (Heb.  '^s'asnn,  takl^ 
kem-a-nee^y  probably  tagticious),  "  the  Tachmonite 


Gr.  akev^^  Bkyoo-aif'^  Acts  27:19)  represents  the 
spars,  ropes,  chains,  etc.,  of  a  ship  (q.  v.). 

TADMOR  (Heb.  ^^^P<,  tad-more',  palm),  a 
city  built  by  Solomon  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chron. 
8:4 ;  R.  V.  "  Tamar "),  and  the  parallel  passage 
(I  Kings  9:18)  adds  "in  the  land,"  indicating  the 
land  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  (Ezek. 
47:19;  48:28).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  call  the 
city  Palmyra.  It  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  miles  from  Damascus,  and  the  center  of  vast 
commercial  traffic  as  well  as  a  military  station. 
Its  grandeur  is  attested  by  its  magnificent  ruins. 
Presuming  that  Tadmor  is  the  same  as  Palmyra, 
the  following  facts  may  properly  be  mentioned 
The  first  author  of  antiquity  who  mentions  Pal- 
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mvra  is  Pliny  the  Elder.  Later,  Appi&n  writes  of 
it  in  connection  with  a  design  of  Marie  Antony  to 
allow  his  cavalry  to  plunder  it.   In  the  2d  century 

A.  D.  it  seems  to  hare  been  beautified  by  the  em- 
peror  Hadrian.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Caracalla  (211-217  A.  D.),  and  received  the  ^im 
Jtalicum.  In  the  reign  of  Gallienus  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services 
in  defeating  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  Upon  his  as- 
sassination his  widow,  Zenobia,  wished  to  make  of 
Palmyra  an  independent  monarchy,  and  for  a 
while  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  arms ;  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian  (A.  D.  273),  who  left  a  Roman  garrison 
in  Palmyra.  This  garrison  was  massacred  in  a 
revolt,  for  which  Aurelian  punished' the  city  so 
severely  that  it  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

TA'HAN  (Heb.  l^n,  takh'-an,  camp). 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephrnim  at  the  end  of  the  exode  (Num.  26:35), 

B.  0.  before  1171. 

2.  Apparently  the  son  of  Telah  and  the  father 
of  Laadan,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron. 
7:26),  B.  C.  after  1171. 

TA'HANITES  (Hcb.  ''jnn,  takh-an^e^,  the 
descendants  (Num.  26:35)  of  Tahak,  1  (q.  v.). 

TAHAP^ANES.    See  Tahpanhes. 

TA'HATH  (Heb.  rnn,  takh'-ath,  station). 

L  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Assir  and  father 
of  Uriel,  or  Zephaniah,  in  the  ancestry  of  Samuel 
and  Hcman  (1  Chron.  6:24,  87). 

2.  An  Ephraimite,  son  of  Bered  and  father  of 
Eladuh  (1  Chron.  7:20),  B.  C.  after  1171.  Perhaps 
identical  with  Tahan,  1  (q.  v.). 

3.  Apparently  the  grandson  of  the  foregoing, 
being  registered  as  son  of  Eladah  and  father  of 
Zabad  (1  Chron.  7:20),  B.  C.  after  1171. 

4.  The  name  of  a  desert  station  between  Mak- 
heloth  and  Tarah  (Num.  83:26);  not  identified. 

TAHTANHES  (Heb.  CnrEHn,  takh-pan. 
khact^^  Jer.  2:16,  marg.;  43:7,  8,  9;  44:1 ;  46:14), 
TAHAP'ANES  (Heb.  0?Bnn,  takhpen-ac^, 
Jer.  2:16),  or  TEHAPH'NEHES  (Heb.  CnjDnn, 
tekh-af.nekh'Oa^^  Ezek.  80:18),  an  important  city 
ill  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Jeremiah 
(eh.  39)  and  Josephus  {AiU.^  x,  9,  1)  tell  us  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  Jerusalem,  made  Zede- 
kiah  captive,  burned  the  city,  and  carried  away 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Babylon.  A  feeble 
remnant  of  Judith  gathered  under  Johanan  and 
fled  to  Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt.  In  this  party  were 
"the  king's  daughters,"  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
and  Barueh,  his  amanuensis  (compare  other  pas- 
sages above).  Here  stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh, 
respecting  which  the  command  came  to  Jeremiah, 
"  Take  great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them 
in  the  clay  in  the  brickkiln,  which  is  at  the  entry 
of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  of 
the  men  of  Judah ;  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Behold,  I 
will  send  and  take  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of 
Babylun,  my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne  upon 
these  stones  that  I  have  hid ;  and  he  shall  spread 
his  royal  pavilion  over  them,'*  etc.  (Jer.  43:8-10). 


That  this  prediction  became  history,  and  that  tbt 
Babylonian  kine  did  twice  invade  Egypt  and  oqq- 
quered  it,  is  no  longer  doubted. 

The  site  of  Tahpanhes  was  found  by  Dr.  Flin- 
ders Petrie,  in  1886,  ^who  seems  to  have  found 
the  very  house  of  Pharaoh-hophra.  He  has  laid 
bare  '  an  area  of  continuous  brickwork,  resting  on 
sand  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  sixty 
feet,  facing  the  eastern  entrance  to  what  seem 
royal  buildings.*  Mr.  Petrie  further  says,  'It  is 
curious  how  exactly  this  answers  the  biblical  de- 
scription of  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tali- 
panhes.'  Mr.  Petrie  dug  into  this  square  plat- 
form and  found  there  some  'unhewn  stones,'  but 
without  inscriptions.  He  was  surprised  on  inquiiy 
to  learn  that  the  mound  from  which  these  stones 
are  exhumed  is  called  by  the  Arabs  to  this  day, 
*  Kasr  el  hint  el  Yahudi '  (the  Castle  of  the  Jews' 
Daughters).  Mr.  Petrie  calls  this  mound  a  tower. 
It  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It 
was  square  and  contained  manv  stories.  The  base- 
ment had  certainly  been  used  for  a  kitchen.  In 
one  room  were  stones  for  grinding  com,  dishes, 
jars,  and  iron  rods,  the  spits  used  for  roasting 
meat  Several  objects  found  contained  the  name 
of  Uahabra"  (Mariette  Bey,  MonumenU  of  Upper 
Egypt,  pp.  809,  sq.). 

TAHTBNES  (Heb.  D'^nn,  takj^penroc^ 
an  Egyptian  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who  received 
Hadad,  the  Edomite  prince,  when  he  fled  from  his 
father's  desokted  capital  (1  Kings  11:18-20),  B.  C. 
about  940.  The  sister  of  Tahpenes  was  given  to 
Hadad  in  marriage,  and  their  son,  (renubath,  was 
"  weaned  "  by  the  queen  herself,  and  brought  up 
^  in  Pharaoh's  household  among  the  sons  oif  Pha- 
raoh."  At  that  time  Egypt  was  divided  into  per- 
haps  three  monarchies.  Psusennes,  of  the  Tanitio 
line,  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  the  hus- 
band of  this  Tahpenes,  brother-in-law  of  Hadad 
and  futher-in-Iaw  of  Solomon ;  but  there  has  been 
no  name  found  among  those  of  that  period  bear- 
ing any  resemblance  to  Tahpenes. 

TAHEE'A  (Heb.  ¥7}^,  takh^raf^  nm- 
ning,  or  fiighC),  a  great-grandson  of  Jonathan,  and 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah  (1  Chron.  9:41),  B.  €. 
after  1087.  In  the  parallel  passage  (8:85)  he  is 
called  Tarea  (q.  v.). 

tah;tim-hoikshi,  the  -land  of 

(Heb.  "^^n  d'^nnn,  Uikhrteem' khod-the^y-pethKi^ 
the  land  of  the  newly  inhabited),  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  Joab  during  his  census  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan 
(2  Sam,  24:6).  The  name  has  puzzled  all  the  in* 
terpreters,  but  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  *'ihe 
Hittites  of  Kadesh."  Mr.  Porter  says,  "It  was 
manifestly  a  section  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  probably  that  now  called  Ard  et-ffuleh, 
lying  deep  down  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon.** 

TALE.    See  Glossabt. 

TALENT,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews. 
See  Metroloot,  p.  712. 

TALI^THA  CUIH,  two  Syriac  words  (Mark 
5:41 ;  Or.  rahdA  Kovfu,  tat-ee-Uioh'  kqo'-mee)  signi* 
fying  "  Damsel,  arise." 
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TAL'MAI  (Heb.  '^^^  taUmah'ee,  furrowed.) 

1.  One  of  the  gigantic  sons  of  Anak  who  dwelt 
in  HebroA  (Num.  13:22).  They  were  expelled 
from  their  stronghold  by  Caleb  (Josh.  16:14)  and 
killed  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg.  1:10),  B.  C. 
about  1146.  There  is  a  tall  race,  of  light  com- 
plexion, figured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
called  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  Tanrnahu^ 
who  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  descend- 
ants of  this  man.  "  The  interchange  of  the  liquid 
I  for  n,  so  constant  in  all  languages,^'  makes  plau- 
sible the  conjecture  that  this  is  the  Egyptian  ren- 
dering  of  Talmai. 

2.  The  son  of  Ammihud,  and  king  of  Geshur,  a 
small  kingdom  in  the  northeast  of  Bashan  (2  Sam. 
8:3 ;  13:37 ;  1  Chron.  8:2).  His  daughter,  Maacah, 
was  one  of  David^s  wives  and  mother  of  Absalom, 
B.  C.  before  1000. 

TALItfON  (Heb.  V^^,  ial-mone',  oppresaar), 
the  head  of  a  family  of  doorkeepers  in  the  temple, 
"  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi " 
(1  Chron.  9:17;  Neh.  11:19).  Some  of  his  de- 
sccndants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:42; 
Neh.  7:46),  and  were  employed  in  their  hereditary 
office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
12:26). 

TA'MAH(Heb.  n7:n,  teh'-makh^  derivation 
uncertain).  The  children  of  Tamah  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
7:66),  B.  C.  before  636.  In  Ezra  (2:63)  the  name 
is  Anglicized  TJiomah, 

TA^MAR.  (Heb.  ^7f r^,  iaw^mawr',  a  palm  tree, 
sometimes  Thamar), 

1.  The  wife  of  Er,  the  son  of  Judah,  and,  after 
his  death,  of  his  brother  Onan.  The  sudden  death 
of  his  two  sons  so  soon  after  their  marriage  with 
Tamar  made  Judah  hesitate  to  give  her  the  third 
also,  thmking,  very  likely,  according  to  a  super- 
stition (Tobit  2:7,  sq.X  that  either  she  herself  or 
marriage  with  her  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
deaths.  He  therefore  sent  her  to  her  father,  with 
the  promise  that  he  would  give  her  his  youngest 
son  as  soon  as  he  was  grown  up,  though  he  never 
intended  to  do  so.  Desirous  of  retaining  the 
family  inheritance  and  name  through  children, 
Tamar  waited  until  satisfied  that  Shelah  was  not 
to  be  given  to  her  as  a  husband,  and  then  deter- 
mined to  procure  children  from  Judah  himself, 
who  had  become  a  widower.  She  ensnared  him 
by  pretending  to  be  one  of  those  women  who  were 
consecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of  Canaauitish 
worship.  He  gave  her  pledges,  which  she  pro- 
duced some  three  months  after,  when  she  was  ac- 
cused of  unchastity  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
Judah.  He  acknowledged  his  own  guilt,  and  the 
provocation  he  had  furnished  her  to  do  wrong. 
Tamar*a  life  was  spared,  and  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  twins  Pharez  and  Zarah  (Gen.  88:6- 
30;  Thamar,  Matt.  1:3),  B.  C.  about  2000. 

2.  A  daughter  of  David  by  Maachah,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  her  being  the  full  sister  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  13:1 ;  corap.  8:3).  Amnon,  the  eldest  son 
of  David  by  Ahinoam  (8:2),  conceived  a  passion 
for  Tamar  because  of  her  beauty,  and,  being  un- 
able to  gratify  his  desire,  he  quite  pined  away. 
Jonadab  noticed  his  condition,  and,  learning  its 


cause,  suggested  to  him  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing his  wicked  purpose.  He  feigned  illness,  and 
begged  his  father,  who  visited  him,  to  allow  his 
sister  to  come  to  his  house  and  prepare  food  for 
which  he  had  a  fancy.  She  came  and  prepared 
some  cakes,  probably  in  an  outer  room ;  but  Am- 
non refused  to  eat,  and,  ordering  all  his  attend- 
ants to  retire,  he  called  her  into  his  chamber,  and 
there  accomplished  his  infamous  purpose.  Am- 
non^s  love  gave  way  to  brutal  hatred,  and  he 
ordered  her  to  leave  his  apartments.  Tamar  re- 
monstrated, telling  him  that  this  wrong  would  be 
greater  than  that  already  done  her.  The  meaning 
of  this  seems  to  be  thai  by  being  thus  sent  away 
it  would  inevitably  be  supposed  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  some  shameful  conduct  herself.  Her 
brother  would  not  listen  to  her,  but  ordered  one 
of  the  attendants  to  put  4ier  out  and  bolt  the  door 
after  her.  Notwithstanding  she  wore  the  dress  of 
a  princess,  a  garment  with  sleeves  (A.  V.  "of 
divers  colors  '*),  Amnon*s  servant  treated  her  as  a 
common  woman,  and  turned  her  out  of  the  house. 
Then  Tamar  put  ashes  upon  her  head,  rent  her 
royal  dress,  laid  her  hand  upon  her  head,  and  ran 
crying  through  the  streets.  She  shortly  encoun- 
tered Absalom,  who  took  her  to  his  house,  where 
she  remained  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  David 
failed  to  punish  the  crime  of  his  firstborn,  but  she 
was  avenged  two  years  afterward  by  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  13:1-82 ;  1  Chron.  8:9),  B.  C.  about  980. 

3.  Daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  14:27).  She 
ultimately,  by  her  marriage  with  Uriel  of  Gibeah, 
became  the  mother  of  Maachah,  the  future  queen 
of  Judah,  or  wife  of  Abijah  (1  Kings  16:2). 

4.  A  place  in  the  southern  border  of  Palestine, 
supposed  to  be  77*amara,  a  day*8  journey  on  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Aelam  (Ezek.  47:19 ;  48:28) 

TAMAEISE.    See  Vkgktabli  Kingdom. 

TAM'MUZ  (Heb.  TITSri,  lam-mooz'),  Kzekiel, 
after  representing  the  elders  of  Israel  as  secretly 
canning  on  their  idolatrous  worship,  says  that  he 
"brou^t  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lord^s  house 
which  was  toward  the  north  ;  and,  behold,  there  sat 
women  weeping  for  Tammuz"  (Ezek.  8:14).  No 
satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  pro- 
posed. The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben- 
Uzziel,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in 
Walton*8  Polyglot,  merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  Vulgate  alone  gives  Adotiis  as  a 
modem  equivalent,  and  this  rendering  has  been 
eagerly  adopted  by  subsequent  commentators,  with 
but  few  exceptions.  It  is  at  least  as  old,  there- 
fore, as  Jerome,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  adopted 
it  shows  that  it  must  have  embodied  the  most 
credible  tradition.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theo- 
doret  give  the  same  explanation,  and  are  followed 
by  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  PoHchale,  Adonis, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  slain  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  restored  to  li  fe  again.  An  annual  fes- 
tival was  kept  in  his  honor,  at  which  he  was  la- 
mented by  women  as  though  he  were  dead,  and 
then  afterward  celebrated  in  songs  as  having 
come  to  life  again.  Sayce  (High,  Crit.  and  Mon,^ 
p.  101)  gives  the  fragment  of  an  old  Accado- 
Sumerian  hymn,  descriptive  of  a  garden,  one  verse 
of  which  reads : 


[Id]  the  midst  of  It  was  the  icod  Tammus. 
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TANACH 


TARSHISH 


TANACH  (Josh.  21:26),  a  slight  variation  of 
Taanach  (q.  v.). 

TAN'HUMETH  (Heb.  ri72nrri,  tan-khoo'- 
methy  eofuolati<m\  the  father  of  Skraiah  (q.  v.).  in 
the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  25:28),  B.  C.  688. 
In  this  passage  he  appears  as  a  Netophathite  by 
the  clerical  omission  of  another  name,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  40:8). 

TANNEE.    See  LxATHKR,  Workers  IN,  p.  460. 

TATHATH  (Heb.  nct^,  tav-/aih%  ornament), 
the  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  married  Beu-abina- 
dab,  who  was  commissary  for  the  region  of  Dor 
(1  Kings  4:11),  B.  G.  after  960. 

TAFTUAH  (Heb.  niEjn^  tap-poo'-ak/i,  an 
apple). 

1.  The  second  named  bf  the  four  sons  of  Hebron, 
of  the  lineage  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  2:43),  B.  C.  before 
1170. 

2.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  Shephelah,  or  lowland 
'Josh.  16:34),  about  twelve  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem ; 


the  modern  village  of  Beit-TtrMa  in  Wadj  Ahmed, 
north  of  Beit-Jala. 

TARE'A  (Heb.  yS5^,  tahror-a/^ah),  son  of 
Micah,  in  the  lineage  of  King  Saul  (1  Chron.  8:85 ; 
"Tahrea"  in  9:41). 

TABES.    See  Vkgktablx  Kinodoic 

TAEGET  (Heb.  'P'P?,  ket^hn'),  a  spear 
(1  Sam.  17:6),  as  usually  rendered ;  ^^,  Uiti^na^ 
(1  Kings  10:16;  2  Chron.  9:16;  14:8X  a  Ui^ 
thield,  as  usually  rendered.    See  Glossary. 

TAETELITES  (Heb.  K"?^®":?,  tar.peUvh 
yay^,  only  Ezra  4:9),  one  of  the  peoples  settled 
m  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  remaining  there  in 
the  days  of  Artaxerxes.  Some  have  compared  the 
Median  Tapuri  {Tanovpoi)  of  Ptolemy,  the  Tapyri 
ijAnvpoi)  of  Strabo;  others  the  Tarpetes  (Top^nTTTf) 
of  Strabo,  who  dwelt  near  the  Palus  Mseotis,  or 
Sea  of  Azof.  This  latter  location  seems  too  far 
oflf.  The  Speaker^a  Commentary  proposes  Tubal, 
the  classic  Tibareni,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  which 


probably  the  same  with  the   royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites  (12:17),  conquered  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  16:8), 
near  Manasseh,  in  which  latter  territory  probably 
lay  the  **land  of  Tappuah"  (17:8).  It  probably 
contained  a  fine  spring,  and  hence  called  En-tap- 
PUAH  (q.  v.).  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  851)  locates 
it  at  the  present  village  of  ^Atdf,  which  is  disputed 
by  Keil  (Com,). 

TAHIAH  (Heb.  H'^ri^  teh'-rakh,  stopping,  ata^ 
tioti),  one  of  the  halting  places  of  Israel,  between 
Tahath  and  Mithcah  (Num.  33:27,  28). 

TAE'ALAH  (Heb.  5^f  N^^n,  tar-aUw',  a  reel- 
inff\  a  town  in  the  western  section  of  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (Josh.  18:27),.  perhaps  identical  with 


In  reality  notMng  is 


TAR'SmSH  (Hell.  w"3"n,   (ar^^e^%  «i6- 

1.  Si-esjiiil  f-on  of  Juvfin,  nnd  grandson  of  Ja- 
pheth  (Gen.  10:4;  1  Chron,  1:7). 

2.  The  sixth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan, 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  7:10;  A.  V. 
"Tharshish"). 

3.  One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  in  the 
time  of  King  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1:14),  B.  C.  about 
619. 

4.  A  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  south  of  Spain.  It  was  probably  Tartessua. 
**  It  formed  the  western  limit  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  stood  not  far  from  the  modern  Gibraltar. 
From  early  times  it  had  been  visited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  ships  that  traded  to  it  were 
known  as  the  *  ships  of  Tarshish.*  So  numerous 
were  they  that  the  name  became  synonymous  with 
trading  ships  generally,  whatever  might  be  their 
destination.  A  merchantman  could  be  termed  a 
*  ship  of  Tarshish,'  even  though  its  voyages  were 
in  the  Indian  seas  **  (Sayce,  Hiffh.  CVt/.,  p.  ISO) 
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With  three  exceptions  in  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles, the  following  are  references  to  all  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  word 
^'Tarshish"  occurs:  Jonah  1:8;  4:2;  Gen.  10:4; 
1  Chron.  I:7;l8a.  2:16;  23:1,6, 10, 14  ;  60:9;  66:19; 
Jer.  10:9;  Ezek.  27:12,  26;  38:13;  1  Kings  10:22; 
22:48;  Psa.  48:7;  72:10.  While  none  of  these 
passages  furnishes  direct  proof  that  Tarshish  and 
TartessuB  were  the  same  cities,  yet  several  cir- 
cumstances render  the  identity  highly  probable. 
With  respect  to  the  pas8i\ges  inChronicles(2  Chron. 
9:21 ;  20:86,  87),  they  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  Tarshish  accessible  from  the  Red  Sea. 
The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sayce  above  agrees  with 
that  of  Dr.  Keil  (Com.)  that  ** ships  going  to 
Tarshish"  should  read  ^'Tarshish-built  shjps,"  L  e., 
built  for  a  long  voyage.  It  was  to  this  city  that 
Jonah  shipped  when  he  wished  to  avoid  going  on 
his  God-given  mission  to  Nineveh  (Jonah  1:3). 

TAE'SUS  (Gr.  Tapadc,  iarsoa^  the  capital  of 
Cilicia,  and  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  9:11;  21:39;  22:3).  The 
passages  9:30  and  11:26  give  the  limits  of  his  resi- 
dence in  his  native  town,  which  succeeded  the 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  preceded  his  active 
ministry  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (corap.  Acts 
22:2^;  Gal.  1:21).  It  was  during  this  period, 
probably,  that  he  planted  the  Gospel  there,  and  it 
has  never  since  entirely  died  out.  It  would  seem 
that  Paul  was  there  also  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  and  third  missionary  journeys  (Acts  16:41 ; 
18:23). 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  which  flowed  through 
it ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Tap<ro/,  tar-Boy^^ 
in  the  plural.  The  city  was  founded  by  Sardana- 
palus,  king  of  Assyria,  although  the  Greeks  claimed 
a  share  in  its  colonization.  It  appears  first  in 
authentic  history  in  XenophoVs  time,  when  it  was 
a  city  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  Cyrus  and  his  troops  for  twenty  days,  and 
given  over  to  plunder. 

After  Alexander's  conquests  had  swept  this  way, 
and  the  Seleucid  kingdom  was  established  at  Anti- 
och, Tarsus  usually  belonged  to  that  kingdom, 
though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the  Ptolemies.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Ron^e  it  took  C(esar*8  side,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had  its  name 
changed  to  Juliopolis.  Augustus  made  it  a  **  free 
city."  It  was  renowned  as  a  place  of  education 
under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Strabo  com- 
pares it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
Tarsus  also  was  a  place  of  much  commerce. 

*'It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  PauVs 
family  had  been  planted  in  Tarsus  with  full  rights 
as  part  of  a  colony  settled  there  by  one  of  the 
Seleucid  kings  in  order  to  strengthen  their  hold 
on  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Seleucid  kings  seem  to  have 
hnd  a  preference  for  Jewish  colonists  in  their 
foundations  in  Asia  Minor"  (Ramsay,  Paul  the 
Traveler^  p.  82). 

TABTAEL    See  Gods.  Falsk. 

TAR'TAN  (Heb.  TT^^n,  ter-Zaw/,  foreign 
derivation),  the  name,  apparently,  of  a  general 
fent  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assjrria,  to  reduce 
the  Philistine  city  of  Ashdod  (2  Kings  18:17 ;  Isa. 
20:1).     Recent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that 
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in  Tartan,  as  in  Rab-saris  and  Rab-shakeh,  we  have 
not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  officii! 
designation,  like  Pharaoh  or  Snrena.  The  As« 
Syrian  Tarlan  is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief. 

TASKMASTERS  (Heb.  t2-^??p  ^b^aaw-ra^ 
mU-Beemfy  matters  of  hurdenn^  Exod.  1:11;  ^^J* 
naw-gcu^y  to  drive^  8:7 ;  6:6-14),  persons  appointed 
by  order  of  Pharaoh  to  see  that  the  Hebrews  were 
assigned  hard,  wearing  toil.  It  was  his  hope,  by 
sue)!  oppression,  to  break  down  the  physical 
strength  of  Israel  and  thus  lessen  its  increase; 
and  also  to  crush  their  spirit  so  as  to  banish  the 
very  wish  for  liberty.  So  Israel  was  compelled 
to  build  provision  or  magazine  cities,  L  e.,  cities 
for  storing  the  harvests. 

TATN Al  (Heb.  "^inp,  tat4en^h'ee,  perhaps 
ffiff)^  a  Persian  governor  of  Samaria  when  Zerub- 
babel  began  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  He  seems  to 
have  been  appealed  to  by  the  Samaritans  to  op* 
pose  that  undertaking,  and,  accompanied  by  an^ 
other  high  official,  Shethar-boznai,  went  to  Jerusa* 
lem.  They  sent  a  fair  and  temperate  report  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, suggesting  that  search  be  instituted  to  learn 
whether  the  building  was  going  on  in  accordance 
with  a  royal  decree  (Ezra  6:3,  6).  The  statement 
of  the  Jews  being  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  and  his  colleagues 
applied  themselves  with  vigor  to  the  execution  of 
the  royal  commands  (6:6,  18),  B.  C.  686-619. 

TATTLER  (Gr.  fUafx^,  jloo'-ar-o»,  from 
^XCkj,  to  throw  up  bubbles^  1  Tim.  6:13),  a  person 
uttering  or  doing  silly  things,  garrulous,  babbling. 

TAVERN.    See  Inn. 

TAX  (Hebrew  some  form  of  *I[^,  aw-ral/^  to 
armngey  to  value), 

1.  In  Early  Times.  From  the  very  begin, 
ning  of  the  Mosaic  polity  provision  was  made  for 
a  national  income.  Taxes,  like  all  other  things  in 
that  polity,  had  a  religious  origin  and  import. 
While  Israel  was  in  the  migratory  state,  only  such 
incidental  taxes  were  levied,  or,  rather,  such  vol- 
untary contributions  were  received  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  required.  Only  when  the  nation 
became  settled  in  Palestine  did  taxation  assume  a 
regular  and  organized  form. 

2.  Under  uie  Jud^res.  Under  the  theocratic 
government,  provided  for  by  the  law,  the  only 
payments  obligatory  upon  the  people  as  of  per- 
manent obligation  were:  the  tithes  (q.  y.X  the 
first  fruits  (q.  v.),  the  redemption  money  of  the 
firstborn  (q.  v.),  and  such  other  offerings  as  be* 
longed  to  special  occasions. 

3.  Under  the  Monarchy.  The  kingdom, 
with  its  centralized  government  and  greater  mag- 
nificence, involved,  of  course,  a  larger  expendi- 
ture, and^  therefore,  a  heavier  taxation.  The  chief 
burdens  appear  to  have  been:  (1)  A  tithe  of  the 
produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live  stock  (1  Sam. 
8:16,  17);  (2)  forced  military  service  for  a  month 
every  year  (1  Sam.  8:12;  1  Kings  9:22;  1  Chron. 
27:1);  (3)  gifte  to  the  king  (1  Sam.  10:27;  16:20; 
17:18);  (4)  import  duties  (1  Kings  10:15);  (6)  the 
monopolv  of  certain  branches  of  commerce  (1  Kings 
9:28;  22:48;  10:28,  29);  (6)  the  appropriation  to 
the  king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Amos  7:1> 
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At  times,  too,  In  the  history  of  both  the  kingdoms 
thero  were  special  burdens.  A  tribute  of  fifty 
shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by  Menahem  to  the 
Assyrian  king  (2  Kings  15:20),  and  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Uoshea,  this  assumed  the  form  of  an  an- 
nual tribute  (17:4). 

4.  Under  the  Persians.  The  financial  sys- 
tern  of  Darius  Hystaspis  provided  for  the  payment 
by  each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute  due 
from  his  province.  In  Judea,  as  in  other  prov- 
inces, the  inhabitants  had  to  provide  in  kind  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  governor's  household,  be- 
sides a  money  payment  of  forty  shekels  a  day 
(Neh.  5:14,  15).  A  formal  enumeration  is  given 
in  Ezra  4:18 ;  7:24,  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  revenue:  (a)  The  mid-daw^  (Heb.  JTJP),  fixed, 
nuMHred  payments,  probably  direct  taxation; 
{h)  the  hd-o'  O'?),  the  excise  or  octroi^  on  articles 
of  consumption ;  (c)  the  hat-atokf  Cu*y^  probably 
the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  forts,  or  certain  sta- 
tions on  the  highroad.  The  influence  of  Ezra 
secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order,  from 
the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immunity 
from  all  three  (Ezra  7:24) ;  but  the  burden  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

5.  under  Eg^pt  and  Syria  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  the  Jews  became  still  heavier,  the 
*^  farming '*  system  of  finance  being  adopted  in  its 
worst  form.  The  taxes  were  put  up  at  auction ; 
and  the  contract  sum  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judea, 
and  Samaria  has  been  estimated  at  about  eight 
thousand  talents.  A  man  would  bid  double  that 
sum,  and  would  then  force  from  the  province  a 
handsome  profit  for  himself. 

6.  Boman  Taxation.  "  The  Roman  taxation, 
which  bore  upon  Israel  with  such  crushing  weight, 
was  systematic,  cruel,  relentless,  and  utterly  re- 
gardless. In  general,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  what  of  Palestine  belonged  to  them, 
were  subject  to  two  great  taxes — poll  tax  (or, 
rather,  income  tax)  and  ground  tax.  All  property 
and  income  that  fell  not  under  the  ground  tax  was 
subject  to  poll  tax,  which  amounted  for  Syria  and 
Cilicia  to  one  per  cent.  The  poll  tax  was  really 
twofold,  consisting  of  income  tax  and  head  money, 
the  latter,  of  course,  the  same  in  all  cases,  and 
levied  on  all  persons  (bond  or  free)  up  to  the  age 
of  sixiy.five — women  being  liable  from  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  men  from  that  of  fourteen.  Landed 
property  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  all 
grain  and  one  fifth  of  the  wine  and  fruit  grown, 
partly  in  product  and  partly  commuted  into  money. 
Besides  these,  there  was  tax  and  duty  on  all  im- 
ports and  exports,  levied  on  the  great  public  high- 
ways and  in  the  seaports.  Then  there  was  bridge 
money  and  road  money,  and  duty  on  all  that  was 
bought  and  sold  in  the  towns. , . .  The  Romans  had 
a  peculiar  way  of  levying  these  taxes — ^not  directly, 
but  indirectly — which  kept  the  treasury  quite  safe, 
whatever  harm  it  might  inflict  upon  the  taxpayer, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  threw  upon  him  the 
whole  cost  of  the  collection.  Senators  and  magis- 
trates were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  business 
or  trade ;  but  the  highest  order,  the  equestrian, 
WAS  largely  composed  of  great  capitalists.  These 
Roman  knights  formed  joint  stock  companies, 
which  bought  at  public  auction  the  revenues  of  a 


province  at  a  fixed  price,  generally  for  five  yean. 
The  board  had  its  chairman,  or  magitUr^  and  iu 
offices  at  Rome.  These  were  the  real  publicans 
(q.  v.X  who  underlet  certain  of  the  taxes  "  (Eder- 
sheim,  Jewiah  Social  lAft^  p.  53,  sq.). 

TAXING  (Gr.  aKoypcu^^  ap-cg-ra/'ay*,  Luke 
2:2 ;  Acts  6:87),  an  enrollment  (or  registration)  in 
the  public  records  of  persons,  together  with  their 
propert.y  and  income,  as  the  basis  of  an  ap^-im'- 
ay-stB  {diroTififfaic\  cennts^  or  valuation,  i.  e.,  that 
it  might  appear  how  much  tax  should  be  levied 
upon  each  one.  Another  form  of  the  same  Greek 
verb  (aTToypd^peaBai)  is  used  in  Heb.  12:28,  **To 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn, 
which  are  vritten''  (R.  V.  "enrolled  ").  The  Eng. 
lish  word  conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion 
of  a  tax  or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  th« 
simple  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property 
of  a  given  county,  or  the  registration  of  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  a  poll  tax.  The  word  aKoypa^ 
by  itself  leaves  the  question,  whether  the  returns 
made  were  of  population  or  property,undetermiDed. 
In  either  case  '*  census  '*  would  have  seemed  the 
most  natural  Latin  equivalent  Two  distinct  regis- 
trations, or  taxings,  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke.  The  first 
is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Augustus,  that  "  all  the  world  [L  e.,  the 
Roman  empire]  should  be  taxed  **  (Luke  2:1),  and 
is  connected  by  the  evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinius.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant (Acts  6:37),  is  distinctly  associated,  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 
The  account  of  Josephus  brings  together  the  two 
names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an  in- 
terval of  several  years  between  them.  For  further 
information  respecting  the  enrollment,  see  Chro- 
MOLOOT,  p.  206. 

TEACH  (Heb.  properly  "rcb,  law-mad',  but 
many  other  words  also;  Gr.  61660x0,  did^-ko^ 
and  other  terms).  Inasmuch  as  men  are  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  builded  up  in  right- 
eousness through  the  agency  of  the  truth,  teaching 
becomes  essential.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  teach- 
ers of  Israel  in  the  statutes  of  Jehovah  (Exod. 
18:20;  Lev.  10:11 ;  14:67),  having  been  first  taught 
of  God  (Exod.  4:12).  Moses  commanded  fathers 
to  teach  their  children  the  commandments  of  God 
with  persistency  and  care  (Deut  4:9, 10,  14 ;  1 1:19). 
The  priests  were  to  continue  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple, especially  by  reading  the  law  to  them  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  seventh  year  (24:8 ; 
81:9-13).  It  is  frequently  recorded  of  Jesus  that 
he  *' taught**  the  people  (Matt.  5:2;  Mark  1:21; 
4:2;  Luke  4:16,  81,  etc.). 

Teaching  is  an  important  branch  of  the  commis- 
sion which  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  before  his 
ascension.  "  Go,"  said  he,  **  teach  all  nations ;  •• 
as  recorded  by  another  evangelist,  "Preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature."  In  this  way  they  were 
to  make  disciples,  as  the  Gr.  futdijre&sare  {matk^ 
ayUyooBf-at-eh)  imports.  It  is  one  of  the  precious 
promises  of  the  new  covenant  that  all  its  subjects 
shall  be  *'  taught  of  the  Lord  *'  (Isa.  64:18 ;  quoted 
by  Jesus,  John  6:45). 

** Teachers'*  are  mentioned  as  among  divine 
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gifts  (Eph.  4:11),  i.  e.,  those  who  undertook  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  Christians  to  teach,  with 
the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (comp. 
1  Cor.  13:28,  sq. ;  Acts  13:1 ;  James  3:1).  If  any- 
one was  accepted  as  a  teacher  in  this  sense,  he 
was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  would  seem  to  be 
inspired  in  his  utterances  (2:1). 

TEARS.    See  Mourn. 

TE'BAHCHeb.  naa,  teh'-hakh,  tlaughter\  the 
first  named  of  the  four  sous  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
cubine Reumah  (Gen.  22:24). 

TEBALI'AH  (Heb.  '»rrb?J?,  teb-id-yau/-hoo, 
Jah  hat  puriftd)^  the  third  named  of  the  sons  of 
Hosah,  '*of  the  children  of  Merari*'  (I  Chron. 
26:11). 

TE'BETH  (Heb.  nn?3,  tay'^ih),  the  tenth 
month  of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews  (Esth. 
2:16),  corresponding  in  the  main  to  JantMry. 

TEHAPH'NEHES  (Ezek.  80:18).    See  Tab. 

PANHKS. 

TEHIN'NAH  (Heb.  iT3nn,  tekh-in^naw',  gra- 
cioume8$\  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  men  of  Rechah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Eshton,  and  founder  of  the 
city  of  Nahash  (1  Chron.  4:12). 

TEIL  TBEE  (Isa.  6:13).  See  Vkoktabls 
Kingdom. 

TE'KEL  (Heb.  ^1?.?^,  lek-cW,  weighed),  the 
second  word  in  the  sentence  of  the  Babylonian 
king  (Dan.  5:25,  27).  The  interpretation  presents 
the  double  meaning,  **Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  art  found  too  light,*'  i.  e.,  deficient  in 
moral  worth. 

TEKCKA,  TEKCKAH  (Heb.  ?TpP,  tek-o'-ah, 
pitching  of  tetiU,  perhaps  trumpet  dang\  a  town 
in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  on 
the  range  of  hills  which  rise  near  Hebron  and 
stretch  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  By  the  "  wilderness 
of  Tekoa"  (2  Chron.  20:20)  must  be  understood 
the  adjacent  region  east  of  the  town.  Tekoa  is 
now  called  Tek(i\  and  Is  a  ruined  site,  showing 
many  Hebrew  traces.  We  first  meet  with  Tekoah 
in  the  account  (2  Sam.  14:2,  sq.)  of  Joab  employ- 
ing a  "  wise  woman "  residing  there  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  David  and  Absalom.  Here, 
also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  thirty 
**  mighty  men,"  was  bom,  ami  was  called  on  that 
account ''  the  Tekoite  "  (23:26).  Tekoa  was  one 
of  the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  to  prevent  an  invasion  from  the 
south  (2  Chron.  11:6).  People  from  Tekoa  took 
part  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  8:5,  27).  Jeremiah  exclaims  (6:1), 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a  sign 
in  Beth-haccerem,**  both  signals  of  warning  of  an 
enemy's  approach.  Tekoa  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  Amos  (Amos  1:1),  and  he  was  here  called 
to  be  a  prophet  of  Ciod. 

TEKOTTE  (Heb.  with*  article  "^ripFiH,  hat- 
tek-o-ee^^  an  inhabitant  of  Tekoah  (q.  v.). 

TEL-A'BIB  (Heb.  S**??  bp,  taleaw-beeb'y 
hill  of  conCU  the  residence  of  Ezekiel  on  the  river 
Chebai  (Ezek.  8:15).     It  doubtless   derived  its 


name  from  the  fertility  of  the  valley,  rich  in  grain, 
by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

TE'LAH  (Heb.  rbri,  teh'-lakh,  breach),  son  of 
Rephah  (or  Resheph),  and  father  of  Tahan,  in  the 
lineage  between  Ephraim  and  Joshua  (I  Chron. 
7:26),  B.  C.  before  1210. 

TELAOM  (Heb.  0''?^?,  tel-aw-eem\  young 
lambs),  probably  the  same  as  Tklem  (q.  v.),  the 
place  where  Saul  gathered  his  army  to  fight  Amaiek 
(1  Sam.  15:4). 

TELAS'SAB,  or  THELA'SAB  (Heb. 
^'^^^fl,  teUu-mr'^  the  htUo/Aashur),  a  city  which 
lay  in  the  hill  country  of  the  upper  Mesopotamian 
plain,  thirty  miles  from  Sin  jar,  identified  by  some  as 
Tel  Afer.  It  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  19:12  (A.  V. 
"Thelasar")  and  in  Isa.  87:12  as  a  city  inhab- 
ited by  "  the  children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been 
conquered  and  was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
by  the  Assyrians. 

TE'LEM  (Heb.  tsVu,  leh'Aem,  oppression). 

1.  One  of  the  temple  porters  who  put  away  his 
Gentile  wife  (Ezra  10:24),  B.  C.  456. 

2.  A  town  in  the  southern  border  of  Judah 
(Josh.  15:24),  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Ziph 
and  Bealoth.  It  is  very  probably  the  same  as 
Telaim  (q.  v.). 

TEL-HAB'ESHA  (Neh.  7:61).     See  Tel. 

BARS  A. 

TEL-HAB'SA  (Heb.  K^'^n  bn,  talekfiar. 
shavo',  mound  of  workmanship),  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian towns  from  which  some  Jews,  who  **  could 
not  show  their  father*s  house,  nor  thoir  seed, 
whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  returned  to  Judea 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:59 ;  Neh.  7:61,  A.  V. 
'*  Tel-haresha  '*).  It  was  probably  in  the  low  coun- 
try near  the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tel-melah 
and  Cherub. 

TELL.    See  Glossary. 

TEL-ME'LAH  (Heb.nbgbn,  talemehUakh, 
hill  of  salt,  called  in  1  Esdr.  6:36  «*  Thermeleth  "), 
a  place  probably  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
which  the  Jews  returned  (Ezra  2:59 ;  Neh.  7:61). 

TE^MA(Heb.  fc^^""*^,  tay-maw^  desert,  or  south), 
the  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  25:15 ;  1  Chron.  1: 
30) ;  whence  the  tribe  called  after  him,  mentioned 
in  Job  6:19;  Jer.  25:23;  and  also  the  land  occu- 
pied  by  this  tribe  (Isa.  21:14).  The  name  is  identi- 
fied satisfactorily  with  Teyma,  a  small  town  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  between  it  and  Wadi-el-Kurd^ 
on  the  road  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim  caravan. 

TEAMAN  (Heb.  l?"**?,  tay-mawi\  the  south,  or 
right). 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau 
(Gen.  36:11 ;  1  Chron.  1:36).  He  was  a  duke  (or 
prince)  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  86:16,  42;  1  Chron. 
1:36,  53),  and  gave  his  name  to  the  region  in  which 
the  tribe  he  founded  settled  (Gen.  86:84),  B.  C. 
after  2000. 

2.  The  country  of  the  Temanites,  the  southern 
portion  of  Idumsea.  In  after  ages  it  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Idumssa ;  hence  when  the  Lord,  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Edom,  he  said,  *'  I  will  make  it  desolate  from  Te- 
man"  (26:13).    The  Temanites  were  celebrated 
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for  their  courage  and  wisdom  (Jer.  49:7) ;  hence 
the  force  and  point  of  Obudiah^s  judgment,  *^  Thy 
mighty  men,  0  Teman,  shall  be  dismayed  1  **  (v.  9.) 
In  nab.  8:8  Teman  is  used  for  Idumssa  generally. 

TEliANI  (Gen.  86:34).  or  TB'MANITE 
(Heb.  "^P^**??,  tay-maw-nee')^  a  descendant  of  Te- 
man (q.  T.)  or  an  inhabitant  of  that  land  (1  Chron. 
1:4&;  Job  2:11,  sq.). 

TEM'ENI  (Heb,  •"??"??,  iay-mm-nee'^  fortu- 
nate), the  third  son  of  Ashur,  **  father  *'  (founder) 
of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chron.  4:6),  B.  C. 
about  1170. 

TEMPEB.    See  Glossjlrt. 

TEMPERANCE.  1.  £ng-kraf-i-ah  (Or.  iy. 
Kp6Teta\  self-control ;  the  virtue  of  one  who  mas- 
ters his  desires  and  puseions,  especially  his  sen- 
sual appetites  (Acts  24:25;  Gal.  5:23;  2  Pet.  1:6, 
where  it  is  named  as  one  of  the  Christian  graces). 
In  1  Cor.  9:26  the  verbal  form  is  used,  and  is  ren- 
dered "is  temperate,"  i.  e.,  exhibits  aetf-ffoveni- 
fnent, 

2.  So'./rone  (Gr.  OLMppuv,  Tit.  2:2)  has  the  mean- 
ing of  Bowid  mind  {li.  V.  ^* sober-minded").  See 
Glossjlrt. 

TEMPLE,  a  buildinft  set  apart  for  the  worship 
of  a  deity.  In  this  article  attention  is  specially 
called  to  the  three  buildings  at  Jerusalem  which 
successively  bore  the  name  of  temple.  As  these 
were  all  built  upon  the  same  site,  and  after  the 
same  general  pattern,  they  were  in  nature  and  de- 
sign the  same,  viz.,  that  of  the  one  built  by  Solo- 
mon. This  latter  was,  in  its  essential  features,  a 
reproduction  of  the  tabernacle,  in  more  lasting 
material,  and  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  per- 
manent building. 

1.  Name.  The  usual  and  appropriate  Hebrew 
term  for  temple  is  ^9^  {haykawl\  capacity,  a 
large  building,  a  palace),  and  frequently  allied  with 
•^3~"I  (Jf^^<^vah).  Occasionally  it  is  also  quali- 
fied by  C"!P  (ko'-desfiy  sanctuary),  to  designate  its 
sacrcdness.  Sometimes  the  simpler  phrase,  ri^^' 
Jn^rr^  (bayth  yeh'ho-vaw',  house  of  Jehovah\  is 
used. 

The  Greek  terms  employed  are  vadc  (nah-os\ 
shrine)  and  Up6v  {hee-er-on%  a  sacred  place). 

2.  The  Temple  of  Solomon.  (1)  The  in- 
ception. The  idea  that  the  tabernacle,  a  tempo- 
rary building,  should  be  supplanted  by  a  perma- 
nent one  of  stone,  seems  to  have  been  sugge.<tted 
to  David  by  the  Spirit  (1  Chron.  28:12,  19),  espe- 
cially after  he  had  secured  peace  by  conquest  of 
his  enemies  (2  Sam.  7:1-12;  1  Chron.  17:1-14; 
28:1,  sq.);  but  he  was  forbidden  to  build  for  the 
reason  which  he  stated  to  Solomon,  **The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  greut  wars :  thou  shalt 
not  built  an  house  unto  my  name,  because  thou 
hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight " 
(1  Chron.  22:8).  He,  however,  collected  much  ma- 
terial for  the  building  (22:2-6),  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  task  completed  by  his  son  Solo- 
mon. The  latter  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  his  reign 
a  period  of  prosperity  and  peace  (2  Sam.  7:9-13; 
1  Khigs  6:8,  4;  1  Chron.  22:7-10). 


(9)  Preparation.  Solomon,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  securely  seated  upon  the  throne,  made  ar- 
rangements for  beginning  to  build  the  temple 
(1  Chron.,  chaps.  22,  28,  29).  He  entei^  into  a 
treaty  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  stipulating  that 
this  monarch  should  permit  him  to  get  cedar  and 
cypress  wood  and  blocks  of  stone  from  Lebanon ; 
and  that  he  would  allow  workmen  sent  by  Sok>- 
mon  to  fell  the  wood  and  quarry  and  hew  the 
stones,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  worknten, 
subjects  of  Hiram.  In  return  Solomon  was  to 
send  supplies  of  wheat,  oil,  and  wine.  It  was  al^ 
arranged  that  Solomon  was  to  have  the  services  of 
a  skillful  artist  of  the  name  of  Huram,  to  take 
charge  of  the  castings  and  of  the  manufactnre  of 
the  more  valuable  furnishings  of  the  temple 
(1  Kings  6:16,  sq.;  2  Chron.,  ch.  2).  So,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  Solomon  began  the  erection  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  which  was  built  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah  to  the  east  of  Zion,  an  eminence  which  David 
himself  selected  for  the  purpose  when  he  built  an 
altar  upon  it  after  the  plague  had  ceased  (1  Chron. 
21:18,  sq. ;  22:1).  To  secure  an  adequate  site  for 
the  temple  and  its  courts,  an  area  of  at  least  four 
hundred  cubits  by  two  hundred  being  required,  the 
summit  of  the  hill  had  to  be  leveled  and  the  su- 
perficies enlarged  by  means  of  substructions  built 
on  the  sides.  The  edifice  was  completed  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Solomon^s  reign,  1.  e.,  in  seven 
and  a  half  years  (B.  C.  949). 

(3)  The  itmotnre.  The  temple  proper  was  a 
building  formed  of  hewn  stones,  sixty  cubits  long, 
twenty  wide,  and  thirty  in  height  (measuring 
from  the  insideX  and  covered  with  a  flat  roof  com- 
posed of  rafters  and  boards  of  cedar,  overlaid  with 
marble.  Josephus  (Atit,,  viii,  3,  2)  says,  **The 
temple  was  sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  cubits  in 
length,  and  the  breadth  was  twenty  cubits ;  above 
this  was  another  story  of  equal  dimensions,  so 
that  the  height  of  the  whole  structure  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cubits."  Josephus  probably 
gave  the  external  dimensions,  while  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  the  internal  measurements  are  given.  In 
the  inside  the  building  was  divided  by  means  of  a 
partition  of  cedar  wood  into  the  Holy  Place  and 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  so  that  the  former  was  forty 
cubits  long,  twenty  wide,  and  thirty  high ;  while 
the  latter  was  a  cube  measunng  twenty  cubits  in 
each  direction,  the  other  ten  cubits  going  to  form 
"  upper  chambers  "  (2  Chron.  8:9).  On  the  inside 
the  walls  were  lined*  with  wood,  so  as  to  cover  the 
stones ;  the  walls  and  roof  being  covered  with  ce- 
dar, and  the  floor  with  planks  of  **fir"  (cypress 
wood).  The  side  walls  were  covered  over  with 
carved  work,  representing  cherubim,  palms,  gar- 
lands, and  opening  flowei-a  (1  Kings  6:18 ;  2  Chron. 
3:6),  overlaying  them  all  with  thin  plates  of  gold 
The  floor  as  well  as  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
covered  with  gold  (I  Kings  6:30). 

The  entrance  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  consisted  of 
a  folding  door  in  the  partition  wall,  four  cubits 
wide,  made  of  olive  wood,  and  ornamented  with 
overlaid  carvings  of  cherubim,  palms,  and  opening 
flowers.  These  doors,  as  well  as  those  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Holy  Place,  were  hung  on  hinges  of 
gold  (1  Kings  7:60).  These  doors  stood  open,  but 
a  veil  was  bung  over  it,  similar  in  material  and 
ornamentation  to  that  in  the  tabernacle.    The  en* 
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trance  to  the  Holy  Place  consisted  of  a  folding  door 
of  cypress  wood  with  doorposts  of  olive,  each  one 
being  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  section 
(like  the  Dutch  doors),  and  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  door  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

In  the  front  of  the  building  was  a  porch  twenty 
cubits  wide  and  ten  cubits  deep  (1  Kings  6:3; 


FRONT  yiiw. 


8olomon*8  Temple,  according  to  Paine. 


2  Chron.  8:4).  There  would  seem  to  be  an  error 
in  the  text  (2  Chron.  8:4)  as  to  the  height  of  the 
"porch;"  for  a  front  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubits  high  to  a  house  only  thirty  cubits  high  could 
mot  be  called  tSb^K  (oo-iaunn\  a  porch) ;  it  would 
only  have  been  a  ^7fP  (miff-dawl\  a  iower). 
Two  bronie  (A.  Y.  "brass")  piUars  supported  the 


outer  portion  of  the  porch,  their  niunes  being  Jachin 
(Heb.  "p?J,  yaw-keenf^  he  will  establish)  and 
Boaz  (Heb.  trn,  bo'-az,  perhaps  alacrity).  These 
pillars  were  hollow,  of  bronze  (probably  wrought), 
each  eighteen  cubits. high  and  twelve  in  circum- 
ference, surmounted  by  capitals  five  cubits  high. 
These  capitals  were 
ornamented  with  two 
rows  of  pomegranates, 
with  network  between 
the  rows,  and  their 
upper  part  termina- 
ting in  representations 
of  the  stalks,  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  the  lily 
(I  Kings  7:15-22 ; 
2  CJhron.  4:12,  sq.). 
Thus  the  height  of  the 
pillars  including  the 
capitals  would  be 
twenty-three  cubits, 
which  may  also  be 
assumed  as  the  height 
of  the  porch.  On  the 
sides  anfl  rear  of  the 
buildmg  wings  were 
added,  each  three 
stones  high,  contain- 
ing rooms  for  storing 
furniture  and  stores 
required  for  the  tem- 
ple service.  These 
wings  were  so  con- 
structed  that  the  raft- 
ers of  the  different 
stories  rested  upon 
projections  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  main  building,  so 
as  to  avoid  inserting 
them  in  the  walls 
themselves  (1  Kings 
6:6,  sq.).  Each  story 
was  five  cubits  high, 
and  five,  six,  and  seven 
cubits  wide,  respect- 
ively, and  they  were 
communicated  with  by 
means  of  passages  and 
stoirs  (6:8). 

(4)  The  courts. 
There  was  an  tuner 
court  (1  Kings  6:36) 
running  round  the 
temple  and  reserved 
exclusively  for  the 
priests.  It  was  formed 
by  an  outer  or  bound- 
ary wall,  composed  of 


three  layers  of  hewn  stone  and  a  "  row  of  cedar 
beams,"  probably  laid  upon  the  stones  to  protect  the 
masonry.  Outside  of  this  was  the  **  great  court " 
(2  Chron.  4:9),  intended  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
and  probably  inclosed  with  masonry.  Access  to  it 
was  by  doors  of  bronze  (A.  V.  "  brass  ").  From  the 
fact  that  the  court  of  the  priests  (inner)  is  called 
"  the  hi^hm-  court "  (Jer.  86:10X  it  is  likely  that  it 
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waa  on  a  higher  level  than  tlie  outer  court ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  temple  itself  was  higher  than 
the  inner  court,  so  that  the  whole  would  have  a 
terracelike  aspect.     So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  subsequent  statements  of  an  incidental  na- 
ture (2  Kings  28:1 1 ;  Jer.  35:4 ;  86:10 ;  £zek.,  ch. 
8,  etc.),  it  would  appear  that  there  were  vestibules 
and  porticoes  at  the  gates  of  the  outer  court,  and 
that,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pattern  of  the 
temple  (1   Chron.  18:12)  at  all  the  four  sides, 
probably  in  the  comers  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
gate,  as  the  temple  of  Ezekiers  vision  would  seem 
to  show.    The  measurement  of  the  courts  is  not 
given,  but  following  the  analogy  of  the  tabernacle 
(comp.  Ezek.  40:27)  we  may  venture  to  assume 
that  the  court  of  the  priests  waa 
one  hundred  cubits,  and  the  same 
in  breadth,  measuring  it  on  the  east 
or  front  side  of  the  temple;  thus 
making  the  entire  measurement  one 
hundred  cubits  wide  by  two  hundred 
in  length.    We  will  then  have  for 
the  outer  court  an  area  of  at  least 
four  hundred  cubits  long  and  two 
hundred  cubits  wide. 

(5)  The  fdrnitnre.  In  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  placed  the  ark,  with 
its  mercy  seat,  which  was  taken 
from  the  tabernacle.  It  stood  be- 
tween  two  cherubim,  which  were 
ten  cubits  high,  made  of  olive  wood 
and  overlaid  with  gold.  Their  wings 
were  outstretched,  about  five  cubits 
long,  touching  each  other  over  the 
ark,  while  the  outer  wings  touched 
the  side  walls  of  the  apartment 
(1  Kings  6:23-28;  2  Chron.  8:10- 
13).  They  stood  upon  their  feet 
and  faced  "inward,"  i.  e.,  toward 
the  Holy  Place  (2  Chron.  3:13). 

In  the  Holy  Place  were  the  altar 
of  iiicense^ov  "golden  altar"  (1  Kings 
7:48;  comp.  6:22;  2  Chron.  4:19), 
made  of  cedar  wood  and  overlaid 
with  gold;  ten  golden  candlesticks 
with  seven  lamps  to  each,  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  five 
of  them  being  on  the  right  side  and 
five  on  the  left  side  (1  Kings  7:49 ; 
2  Chron.  4:7);  and  ten  tables  for 
the  shoicbread^  five  being  on  each  side  (2  Chron. 
4:8).  The  form  and  construction  of  these  objects 
have  not  been  minutely  described,  as  they  were 
clearly  modeled  after  those  in  the  tabernacle, 
only  made  on  a  larger  scale  to  correspond  with 
the  greater  dimensions  of  tlie  temple  apartments. 
Of  course  the  several  articles  of  furniture  were 
accompanied  with  their  utensils,  viz.,  snuffers  and 
exlingui&her8  for  the  candlesticks ;  for  the  tables, 
the  bowh^  hashiSy  and  dislies^  etc.  (1  Kings  7:49, 
60;  2  Chron.  4:21,  etc.). 

In  the  inner  court  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing  (1  Kings  8:64),  M-hich  according  to  2  Chron. 
4:1  was  twenty  cubits  square  and  ten  cubits  high, 
and  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  in  the  tab- 
ernacle. Keil  {Bib.  Arch.^  p.  173)  thinks  that 
twenty  cubits  waw  the  measurement  of  the  bottom 
of  the  altar  reduced  a  cubit  by  each  of  three  steps 


or  landings,  besides  a  deep  molding  at  the  base 
This  would  make  the  measurement  at  the  top 
twelve  cubits.  The  following  utensils  for  this 
altar  are  mentioned :  pots,  shovels,  basins,  and 
forks  (1  Kings  7:40,  45;  2  Chron.  4:11,  16).  See 
Altar.  A  little  to  the  south,  but  between  the 
altar  and  the  porch,  stood  the  brazen  or  moltm 
sea,  a  huge  round  basin,  described  in  article  Laveb 
There  were  also  on  each  side  of  the  alur,  at  the 
right  and  left  wing  of  the  temple,  ten  brazen 
leaser  lavers  on  wheeb  (1  Kings  7:27-89 ;  2  Chron. 
4:6).    See  Lathl 

(6)  Bymbolieal  and  typieal  meaning.  These 
were  both  similar  on  the  whole  to  those  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  points  of  difference  being  only 


t-rr 


**  Robinson's  Arch  **  of  the  Temple. 

such  as  would  arise  from  the  one  being  a  tent  and 
the  other  a  house.  The  temple  was  designed  to 
be  "  a  house  for  Jehovah  to  dwell  in,  a  place  for 
his  seat  forever"  (1  Kings  8:13;  2  Chron.  6:2),  or 
a  house  where  the  name  of  Jehovah  should  dwell 
(2  Sam.  7:5,  13;  1  Kings  8:16,  18,  29;  2  Chron. 
6:6,  etc.).  "  The  temple,  hke  the  tabernacle,  was 
intended  to  be  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  Isnicl.  But  if  the  tabernacle,  as  a  mova- 
ble tent,  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  Israel 
before  settling  in  the  promised  land,  the  temple, 
on  the  other  band,  as  a  fixed  habitation,  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  people  of  God  had  now  obtained 
a  permanent  inheritance  in  Canaan,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  had  now  been  placed 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  Hence  it  was  that  in 
the  first  instance  Jehovah  established  the  house 
of  David  by  promising  to  secure  the  kingdom  it 
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his  posterity  foi-ever  (2  Sam.  7:11,  sq.),  before  al- 
lowing a  house  of  stone  and  cedar  to  be  built  for 
himself  by  the  seed  of  David.  In  virtue  of  this 
promise  the  building  of  the  temple  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  filled  with  the  divine  glory 
in  the  symbol  of  the  cloud  (1  Kings  8:10,  sq.)  as- 
sume the  character  of  a  pledge  of  the  eternal  du- 
ration of  God^s  covenant  of  mercy'*  (Keil,  Bib. 
Arch.^  i,  p.  140).  The  figurative  meaning  of  the 
measurements,  colors,  and  furniture  have  already 
been  treated  under  Color,  Number,  Tabbrnacle. 

The  word  temple  in  Scripture,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  denotes  sometimes  the  Church  of  Christ 
(Rev.  3:12;  comp.  2  Thess.  2:4);  heaven  (Psa.  11: 
4 ;  Rev.  7:15) ;  while  the  soul  of  the  righteous  man 
is  the  temple  of  God,  because  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  8:16,  17;  6:19;  2  Cor. 
6:16). 

(7)  History.  After  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing Solomon  had  the  ark  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  dedicated  the  temple  with  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  accompanied  with  liberal 
thank  offering.  This  service,  participated  in  by 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  as  well  as  men  from  all 
parts  of  Israel,  lasted  seven  days.  So  large  was 
the  number  of  victims  offered  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  time  to  convert  the  inner  court  in  front 
of  the  porch  into  a  place  of  sacrifice,  as  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  was  not  capable  of  holding  the 
multitude  of  sacrifices  (1  Kings  8:1,  sq.;  2  Chron., 
chaps.  6,  6 ;  7:7).  Immediately  after  the  consecra- 
tion prayer,  in  offering  up  which  Solomon  knelt 
upon  the  brazen  platform  that  was  erected  in  the 
inner  court  and  in  front  of  the  altar  (2  Chron.  6: 
13),  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt 
offering  (7:1). 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  the  temple 
ceased  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  whole  people, 
Jeroboam  having  erected  special  places  of  wor- 
ship at  Beth-el  and  Dan  for  the  use  of  the  revolt- 
ing ten  tribes ;  but  the  temple  continued  to  be  the 
authorized  center  of  worship  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Rehoboam  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  were  plundered  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt  (1  Kings  14:26),  and  gold  and  silver 
therefrom  were  subsequent^'  sent  to  Ben-hadad, 
king  of  Syria,  to  purchase  an  alliance  against  Ba- 
asha,  king  of  Israel  (15:18,  sq.). 

Under  Jehoshaphat  the  outer  court  was  renewed 
(2  Chron.  20:6),  while  under  Jehoash  considerable 
repairs  were  made  upon  the  temple  itself  (2  Kings 
12:5,  sq.),  which  repairs  had  been  made  necessary 
by  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  wicked  Athaliah 
(2  Chron.  24:7).  During  the  reign  of  Amaziah  all 
the  gold  and  silver  (as  well  as  the  utensils  which 
had  gold  or  silver  about  them)  that  were  !n  the 
temple,  were  plundered  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  14:14).  After  this  Jotham  *' built  the 
higher  gate*' of  the  temple  (2  Kings  15:85;  2  Chron. 
27:3),  probably  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  court 
Ahaz,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  altar  of  burnt  of- 
fering taken  away  and  another  put  in  its  place,  made 
after  one  he  had  seen  in  Damascus ;  he  also  had 
the  decorations  removed  from  the  laver  stands, 
the  basins  themaelYes  taken  out,  and  the  oxen 
removed  from  under  the  brazen  sea,  and  the  latter 
placed  upon  a  "  pavement  of  stones  **  (2  Kings  16: 
10-17).    This  was  done  to  secure  for  the  king  of 


Assyria  those  artistic  objects,  as  he  had  already 
given  him  silver  and  gold  from  the  temple  and 
palace  (v.  8).  King  Hezekiah  was  also  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  Sennacherib,  which  he  did  by 
taking  silver  from  the  temple,  and  stripping  the 
gold  from  the  temple  doors  and  posts  (18:15,  sq.). 
Worst  of  all  was  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by 
Manasseh,  who  caused  altars  for  the  whole  host  of 
heaven  to  be  erected  in  both  courts,  an  image  of 
Astarte  to  be  set  up  in  the  sanctuary  (21:4,  5,  7), 
and  ''houses  of  the  sodomites"  (23:7),  probably 
tents  or  huts,  erected  in  the  temple  court  for  the 
paramours  to  dwell  in,  and  in  which  there  were 
also  women  who  wove  tent-temples  for  Asherah ; 
and  kept  horses  consecrated  to  the  sun  in  a  place 
set  apart  for  them  in  the  inner  court  toward  the 
back  of  the  temple  (v.  11).  Josiah  purged  the 
sacred  place  of  these  abominations  (v.  4,  sq.) ;  but 
soon  after  Nebuchadnezzar  captured  Jerusalem^ 
and  gathered  together  all  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  including  all  the  golden  utensils,  and  car- 
ried  them  off  (24:13).  Eleven  years  later  Jerusa- 
lem was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  burned 
the  temple  to  the  ground  after  pillaging  it  of  its 
valuables,  which  they  took  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
25:9,  13,  17;  Jer.  62:18,  17-23). 

3.  The  Temple  of  ZerabbabeL  *' We  have 
very  few  particulars  regarding  the  temple  which 
the  Jews  erected  after  their  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity (about  520  B.  C),  and  no  description  that 
would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance.  But 
there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the  Bible  and 
elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interesting  as  af- 
fording points  of  comparison  between  it  and  the 
temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected  after 
it.  The  first  and  most  authentic  are  those  given 
in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (6:3),  when  quoting  the  de- 
cree of  Cyrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  '  Let  the  house 
be  builded,  the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices, 
and  let  the  foundations  thereof  be  strongly  laid ; 
the  height  thereof  threescore  cubits;  and  the 
breadth  thereof  threescore  cubits ;  with  three  rows 
of  great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber.'  Jo- 
sephus  quotes  this  passage  almost  literally,  but  in 
doing  so  enables  us  with  certainty  to  translate  the 
word  here  called  row  as  *  story  * — as  indeed  the 
sense  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  other  dimen- 
sion of  sixty  cubits  in  breadth  is  twenty  cubits  in 
excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  temple,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for  w&  find 
both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that  it  was  the 
dimension  adopted  for  the  temple  when  rebuilt, 
or,  rather,  repaired,  by  Herod.  We  are  left,  there- 
fore, with  the  alternative  of  assuming  that  the 
porch  and  the  chambers  all  around  were  twenty 
cubits  in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  instead  of  ten  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  build- 
ing. This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  pteromata 
made  the  temple  one  hundred  cubits  in  length  by 
sixty  in  breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  Bixty 
cubits,  including  the  upper  room,  or  Talar,  though 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension 
is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  truth.  The  only 
other  description  of  this  temple  is  found  in  Hec- 
ataus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  he  says,  that  *  in  Jenisalem,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  city,  is  a  stone-walled  inclosurt 
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about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hun- 
dred  cubits  in  width,  with  double  gates/  in  which 
he  describes  the  temple  as  being  situated.  Hec- 
atiBus  also  mentions  that  the  idtar  was  twenty 
cubits  square  and  ten  high.  And  although  he 
mentions  the  temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does 
not  supply  us  with  any  dimensions.  From  these 
dimensions  we  gather  that  if  'the  priests  and 
Levites  and  elders  of  families  were  disconsolate  at 
seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old  temple 
was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect  *  (Ezra 
8:12),  it  certainly  was  not  because  it  was  smaller, 
as  almost  everv  dimension  had  been  increased  one 
third"  (Smith,' J5t^  Did.), 

According  to  the  Talmud  this  temple  wanted 
five  things  that  were  in  Soloraon^s  temple,  viz., 
the  ark,  the  sacred  fire,  the  Shekinah,  the  Holy 
hipirit,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummira.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  was  empty,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  ark 
should  have  stood,  a  stone  was  set  upon  which 
the  high  priest  placed  the  censer  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement.  In  the  Holy  Place  there  was  only 
one  golden  candlestick,  one  table  of  showbread, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  (1  Mace.  1:21,  sq. ;  4:49) ; 
while  in  the  court  was  an  altar  of  burnt  offering 
built  of  stone  (4:46). 

History.  This  temple  was  plundered  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  who  also  defiled  it  with  idol- 
atrous worship  (1  Mace.  1:21,  sq.;  46,  sq. ;  4:38; 
2  Mace.  6:2,  sq.),  but  was  restored  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  4:36,  sq.).  He  also  fortified 
the  outside  against  future  attacks  (6:7).  It  was 
taken  by  Pompey  on  the  day  of  atonement  after  a 
three  months'  siege,  and  later  by  Herod  the  Great 
(Josephus.  AnL^  xiv,  4,  2,  sq.;  xvi,  2). 

4.  £zekiel'8  Temple.  The  vision  of  a  temple 
which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  while  residing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar  in  Babylonia  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  does  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
a  description  of  a  temple  that  ever  was  built  or 
ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can  con- 
sequently only  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
what  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be.  The 'temple 
itself  was  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  built  by 
Solomon  (q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  !ts  ideal  char- 
acter,  the  whole  is  extremely  curious,  as  showing 
what  were  the  aspirations  of  the  Jews  in  this  di- 
rection, and  how  different  they  were  from  those 
of  other  nations ;  and  it  is  interesting  here,  inas- 
much as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  Herod's  temple  were  in  a  great 
measure  influenced  by  the  description  here  given 
(see  Ezek.  41:1-43:17). 

5.  Herod^s  Temple.  The  temple  as  it  ex- 
isted after  the  captivity  was  not  such  as  would 
satisfy  a  man  as  vain  and  fond  of  display  as 
Herod  the  Great ;  and  he  accordingly  undertook 
the  task  of  rebuilding  it  on  a  grander  scale.  "Al- 
though the  reconstruction  was  practically  equiva- 
lent to  an  entire  rebuilding,  still  this  temple  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as  a  third  one,  for  Herod  himself 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  an  enlarging  and  further  beauti- 
fying of  that  of  Zerubbabel "  (Keil,  Bib,  Arch,,  i, 
p.  188).  After  the  necessary  preparation  the 
work  of  building  was  begun  in  the  eighteenth 


year  of  Herod's  reign  (20  or  21  B.  C).  and  the 
temple  proper,  on  which  priests  and  Levites  were 
employed,  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
courts  in  the  course  of  eight  years.  Sul>sidiary  bajki- 
ings  were  gradually  erected,  added  to  through  the 
reigns  of  his  successors,  so  that  the  entire  nnder^ 
taking  was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Agrippa 
II  and  the  procurator  Albinus  (A.  D.  64). 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  Jewish  temples  we  are  indebted  almost  whollj 
to  the  works  of  Josephus,  with  an  occasional  hint 
from  the  Talmud.  The  Bible  unfortunately  con- 
tains  nothing  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  an- 
tiquary in  this  respect. 

The  temple  and  its  courts  occupied  an  area  of 
one  stadium  (Josephus),  or  five  hundred  cubits 
(Talmud).  They  were  arranged  in  terrace  form, 
one  court  being  higher  than  another,  and  the  ten>- 
ple  highest  of  all,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  from  any 
part  of  the  city  or  vicinity,  and  thus  presenting  a 
very  imposing  appearance  (Mark  13:2,  3). 

(1)  Tht  outer  eonrt  was  surrounded  with  a 
high  wall,  with  several  gates  on  its  west  side,  and 
had  porticoes  running  all  round  it,  those  on  three 
of  the  sides  having  double,  and  that  on  the  south 
side  having  triple  piazzas.  These  porticoes  were 
covered  with  roofs  of  cedar  supported  on  marble 
pillars,  twenty-five  cubits  high,  and  were  paved 
with  mosaic  work.  This  outer  court,  which  could 
be  frequented  by  Gentiles  and  unclean  persons, 
had  on  its  inner  side  and  extending  all  round  a 
rampart  surrounded  with  a  stone  parapet,  i.  e.,  % 
mound  ten  cubits  broad,  the  top  of  which  was 
reached  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps.  This  con- 
stituted the  outer  boundary  of  the  inner  tempU 
area  {rb  deirepov  Updv^  Josephus).  Some  disunce 
back  from  the  rampart  we  come  to  tlie  wall  by 
which  the  temple  and  its  inner  courts  were  sur- 
rounded. On  the  outside  this  was  forty  cubits 
high,  while  on  the  inside  it  was  only  twenty-five, 
the  level  of  the  inner  space  being  so  much 
higher. 

(2)  Women's  eonrt.  Entering  by  the  east  gate 
we  come  to  the  court  of  the  tm>m«n,  a  square  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty- nve  cubits,  separated  from 
the  court  of  tJie  Israelites  by  a  wall  on  the  west 
side,  and  having  gates  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  for  the  women  to  enter  by.  These  gates,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
court,  had  rooms  built  over  them  to  a  height  of 
forty  cubits,  each  room  being  ornamented  with 
two  pillars  twelve  cubits  in  circumference,  and 
provided  with  double  doors  thirty  cubits  high  and 
forty  wide,  and  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver. 
According  to  Middothy  ii,  8,  the  gates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eastern  one,  were  only  twenty  cubits 
high  and  ten  wide. 

The  eastern  gate,  called  In  the  Talmud  Niea- 
nor\  or  the  ffreai  gate,  was  made  of  Corinthian 
brass,  and  was  regarded  as  the  principal  gate  on 
account  of  its  greater  height  (being  fifty  cubits) 
and  width  (forty  cubits),  and  from  its  being  more 
richly  decorated  with  precious  metals.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  **  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called 
Beautiful"  (Acta  3:2,  6vpa  rob  Upov  i  Xeyo/iivf 
"Qpaia).  Round  the  walls  of  the  court,  except  the 
west  side,  ran  portipoes  (porches),  the  roof  of  which 
rested  on  lofty  and  highly  finished  pillars.    1r 
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each  corner  was  a  room,  used,  respectively,  for 
storing  the  wood  deemed  unfit  to  be  burned  on  the 
altar;  for  those  affected  with  leprosy  to  wash 
themselves;  for  storing  sacrificial  wine  and  oil; 
and  that  one  in  which  the  Kazarites  shaved  their 
hair  and  cooked  the  flesh  of  the  consecration  sacri. 
fibes.  According  to  Josephus  ( \Var9^  v,  6,  2)  it 
was  in  some  of  the  pillars  of  this  court  that  the 
thirteen  alms  boxes  were  placed. 

(3)  Tht  inner  oonrt.  The  entrance  to  the  court 
of  the  Israelites  was  the  western  gate  of  the  outer 
court,  and  was  reached  by  a  stair  of  fifteen  steps. 
This  inner  court  measured  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  cubits  long  (from  east  to  west),  and  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-five  wide  (from  south  to  north), 
and  surrounded  the  temple.  Against  its  walls 
were  chambers  for  storing  the  utensils  required 
for  the  services,  while  it  had  three  gates  on  both 
the  south  and  north  sides,  making  seven  entrances 
in  all.  Eleven  cubits  of  the  eastern  end  was  par- 
titioned off  by  a  stone  balustrade  one  cubit  high, 
for  the  men  (the  court  of  the  lsraditea\  separating 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  space  which  went  to  form 
the  court  of  the  priests.  In  this  latter  stood  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering^  made  of  unwrought  stone, 
thirty  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  fifteen 
high.  West  of  this  was  the  temple,  and  between 
it  and  the  altar  stood  the  laver. 

(4)  The  temple  proper.  The  temple  stood  so 
much  higher  than  the  court  of  the  priests  that  it 
was  approached  by  a  fiight  of  twelve  steps.  It 
stood  in  the  western  end  of  the  inner  court  and 
on  the  northwest  part  of  the  temple  mount,  and 
was  built,  according  to  Josephus  (Jin/.,  xv,  11,  8X 
upon  new  foundations  of  massive  blocks  of  white 
marble,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  both  inside 
and  out.  Some  of  these  stones  were  forty-five 
cubits  long,  six  broad,  and  five  high.  Its  length 
and  height,  including  the  porch,  was  one  hundred 
cubits,  while  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  there  was 
a  wing  twenty  cubits  wide,  making  the  total  width  of 
this  part  of  the  building  one  hundred  cubits.  The 
porch  was  ten  cubits  deep,  measuring  from  east  to 
west,  fifty  wide,  ninety  in  height,  and  had  an  open 
gatewayseventycubits  highand  twenty-fivein  width. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  was  divided  into  the 
Hdy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holiea,  **  The  temple 
had  doors  also  at  the  entrance,  and  lintels  over 
tliem  of  the  same  height  with  the  temple  itself. 
They  were  adorned  with  embroidered  veils,  with 
their  flowers  of  purple,  and  pillars  interwoven ; 
and  over  these,  but  under  the  crown  work,  was 
spread  out  a  golden  vine,  with  its  branches  hang- 
ing down  from  a  great  height"  (Josephus,  Ant,^ 
XV,  11,  8).  The  holy  place  was  forty  cubits  long, 
twenty  wide,  and  sixty  in  height,  and  contain^ 
one  golden  candlestick,  a  single  table  of  show, 
bread,  and  one  altar  of  incense.  Separated  from 
it  by  a  wooden  partition  wae  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
twenty  cubits  long  and  sixty  high,  which  was  empty. 
The  rabbinical  writers  maintain  that  there  were 
two  veils  over  its  entrance.  It  was  this  veil  that 
was  rent  on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord^s  crucifixion. 
As  in  the  case  of  Solomon's  temple,  side  rooms 
three  stories  high  were  built  on  the  sides  of  the 
main  structure  (see  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.;  UcC.  and  S., 
Ci/c;  Edersheim,  77ie  Temple;  Keil,  Bib.  Arch.; 
Payne,  Solomon^$  Temple), 


TEMPT  (Heb.  IDS,  baw-khan';  Gr.  TreipdCn 
pi-rad'-zo^  both  meaning  to  test  or  try)  is  used  im 
different  senses ;  not  always  involving  an  evil  pur- 
pose,  as  an  inducement  to  sin. 

1.  **  God  did  tempt  Abraham "  (Gen.  22:1)  in 
commanding  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  intend- 
ing to  prove  his  obedience  and  faith,  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  him  by  this  trial,  and  to  furnish  in  him 
an  example  of  perfect  obedience  for  all  succeeding 
ages.  When  it  is  recorded  that  Grod  proved  his 
people,  whether  they  would  walk  in  his  way  or  not 
(Exod.  16:4),  and  that  he  permitted  false  prophets 
to  arise  among  them,  who  prophesied  vain  things 
to  try  them  whether  they  would  seek  the  Lord 
with  their  whole  hearts,  we  should  interpret  these 
expressions  by  that  of  James  1:13,  14,  '*Let  no 
man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man :  but  every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed." 

2.  Satan  tempts  ns  to  every  kind  of  evil,  and 
lays  snares  for  us,  even  in  our  best  actions.  He 
lays  inducements  before  our  minds  to  solicit  us  to 
sin  (1  QoT,  7:5;  1  Thess.  8:5;  James  1:18,  14). 
Hence  Satan  is  called  that  old  serpent,  the  devil, 
and  «'the  tempter"  (Rev.  12:9;  Matt  4:8).  Ho 
tempted  our  first  parents  (see  Temptation);  our 
Saviour  (see  Temptation  of  Christ)  ;  he  tempted 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  5:8). 

3.  Men  are  said  to  tempt  God  when  they  un- 
reasonably require  proofs  of  the  divine  presence, 
power,  or  goodness.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  seek 
divine  assistance,  and  to  pray  him  to  give  us  what 
we  need,  but  we  are  not  to  tempt  him,  or  expose 
ourselves  to  dangers  from  which  we  cannot  es- 
cape without  miraculous  interposition.  God  is  not 
obliged  to  work  miracles  in  our  favor ;  he  requires 
of  us  only  such  actions  as  are  within  the  ordinary 
measure  of  our  strength.  The  Israelites  fre- 
quently tempted  God  in  the  desert,  as  if  they  had 
reason  to  doubt  his  presence,  his  goodness,  or  his 
power,  after  all  his  appearances  in  their  behalf 
(Exod.  16:2,  7,  17;  Num.  20:12;  Psa.  78:18,  41, 
etc.). 

4.  Men  tempt  or  try  one  another  when  they 
would  know  whether  things  or  men  are  really 
what  they  seem  or  are  desired;  also  when  they 
wish  them  to  depart  from  the  right.  The  queen 
of  Sheba  came  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
by  giving  him  riddles  to  explain  (1  Kings  10:1; 
2  Ghron.  9:1).  Daniel  desired  of  the  eunuch  to 
prove  them  for  some  days  whether  abstinence 
from  food  of  certain  kinds  would  make  them 
leaner  (Dan.  1:12,  14).  The  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees often  tempted  our  Lord  and  endeavored  to 
catch  him  in  their  snares  (Matt.  16:1 ;  19:8;  22:18). 

TEMPTATION  (Heb.  riM,  maB-»av/:  Gr. 
netpaofjidc^  pi-roi-mot'^  a  testing)  is  generally  un- 
derstood as  the  enticement  of  a  person  to  commit 
sin  by  offering  some  seeming  advantage.  The 
sources  of  temptation  are  Satan,  the  world,  and 
the  flesh.  We  are  exposed  to  them  in  every  state, 
in  every  place,  and  m  every  time.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  definition  of  the  process  of  tempta- 
tion from  within  is  given  us  by  James,  '*  Every 
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man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lustf  and  enticed"  (James  1:14).  **Teroptation 
proper  in  the  case  of  a  fallen  creature  is,  strictly 
speaking,  within.  It  craves  the  gr&tification  that 
is  offered  from  without :  *  then  when  it  hath  con- 
ceived, it  bringeth  forth  sin '  (1:16).  The  contest 
in  the  regenerate  man  is  this  lust  of  the  flesh  op- 
posing the  Spirit  of  tlie  new  nature ;  and  the  Spirit 
continually  moving  the  renewed  spirit  to  oppose 
its  desires.  In  this  sense  our  first  parents  were 
not  tempted,  though  in  their  case  the  temptation 
from  without  assailed  a  will  capable  of  falling,  and 
was  the  means  of  engendering  the  concupiscence 
that  then  engendered  all  sin.  In  this  sense  the 
glorified  in  heaven,  after  a  probation  ended,  will 
be  incapable  of  temptation.  In  this  sense  our 
sinless  Redeemer  was  absolutely  untemptable  and 
impeccable.  'He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin*  (Heb.  4:15).  .  .  .,He 
had  no  mother  lust  which  could  conceive  and 
bring  forth  sin.  .  .  •  But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  temptation  which  brings  him  still  nearer  to  us, 
and  that  is,  the  trial  of  the  spirit  from  without 
This  he  underwent  to  the  utmost ;  indeed,  as  much 
beyond  the  possibility  of  his  servants'  temptation 
as  their  internal  temptation  was  impossible  to 
him  "  (Pope,  Christ.  Tluol,  iii,  205).  See  Tkb:pt; 
Temptation  or  Christ. 

TEMPTATION  OF  CHBIST.  An  experi. 
ence  In  the  life  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  Matt. 
4:1-11 ;  Mark  1:12, 13;  Luke  4:1-13.  That  Christ 
was  tempted  on  other  occasions  and  in  other  ways 
than  here  indicated  would  seem  evident  from 
Luke  22:28  and  Heb.  4:1 5.  This,  however,  through 
which  he  passed  immediately  after  his  baptism  and 
before  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  was  an 
event  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  regarded  as 
preeminently  his  temptation.  And  to  this  com- 
monly exclusive  reference  is  made. 

1.  Character  of  the  Narration.  Much 
labor  and  ingenuity  are  often  expended  in  seeking 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  narrative  of  the 
gospels  is  to  be  taken  literally.  How  much  of  it 
is  to  be  understood  as  descriptive  of  actual  outward 
occurrences,  and  how  much  was  internal,  subjec- 
tive? Did  Satan  actually  bear  Christ  away  to  a 
**  pinnacle  of  the  temple  "  at  Jerusalem  ?  Did  he 
also  take  our  Lord  to  "an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain "  from  the  summit  of  which  he  showed  him 
"all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world?"  Did  such 
changes  in  the  scene  of  the  temptation  actually 
take  place  in  an  outward,  material  sense,  or  did 
they  simply  take  place  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  ?  Is 
the  gospel  narrative  in  these  respects  marked  by 
the  figurative  manner  common  among  orientals  ? 
Upon  these  questions  the  opinions  of  commen- 
tators are  greatly  divided.  There  has  been  no  end 
of  discussion,  and  with  little  profit.  The  popular 
interpretation  has  been  literal.  And  not  a  few 
scholars  have  attempted  to  defend  this  interpre- 
tation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  as  orthodox 
a  scholar  as  Calvin  has  held  the  account  to  be  that 
of  a  vision  or  allegory.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  whichever  view  is  taken  the  reality  of  the 
temptation  is  in  no  measure,  lessened,  nor  is  the 
fact  disguised  that  the  real  agent  of  the  temptation 
was  Satan. 

2.  The  Temptation  as  Belated  to  the 


Character  of  Christ.  How  could  he,  the  sin- 
less One,  be  tempted  ?  Did  the  teropution  imply 
in  any  sense  the  possibility  of  his  falling  into  sin  ? 
As  to  the  first  question  it  should  be  remembered 
that  temptation  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  sinful 
nature  on  the  part  of  the  one  tempted.  The  fir^t 
man  Adam,  though  created  "in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness^*  of  (rod,  was  tempted  and  fell 
into  sin.  And  does  not  the  passage  Heb.  4:15 
teach  that  not  only  did  Jesus  successfully  resist 
temptation,  but  also  that  his  temptation  vas  not 
such  as  springs  up  within  a  sinful  nature  ?  Christ 
was  "without  sin**  in  both  these  senses.  His 
temptation  was  wholly  from  without,  from  the 
evil  one,  though  appealing  to  desires  within  him 
that  were  wholly  innocent.  As  to  the  poesibility 
of  his  yielding  to  temptation  these  views  ha\e 
been  held:  (1*  The  old  Calvinistic  view,  that 
Christ  had  no  volitional  power  to  yield  to  tempta- 
tion. Dr.  Edwards  strongly  advocated  this  view 
in  his  work  on  the  Will.  (2)  The  old  Anninlan 
view,  that  the  man  Jesus  had  such  volitional 
power.  (8)  The  view  maintained  by  Dr.  Kast,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  in  accord  with  much 
present-day  German  teaching,  that  "the  eternal 
Logos  had  the  volitional  power  to  sin,  having  con- 
centrated and  reduced  himself  to  finite  and  human 
conditions."  Van  Oosterzee  appropriately  says, 
"  The  sinlessness  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  attribute  of  his  true  humanity,  and  thus  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  absolute  holiness  of 
him  who  cannot  even  be  tempted  of  evil.  The 
moral  purity  of  the  Lord  did  not  in  itself  exclude 
even  the  least  possibility  of  sinning.  Bad  such 
possibility  been  absolutely  wanting,  the  former 
would,  even  in  the  Son  of  man,  have  lost  all  moral 
worth.  The  great  thing  here  is  precisely  this, 
that  he  who  was  exposed  to  the  severest  tempta. 
tion,  ever  so  maintained  the  dominion  over  him- 
self  that  it  could  be  said  of  him,  he  was  able  not 
to  sin,  ^^potuU  non  peccare^  As  the  result  of  a 
sustained  conflict,  he  so  perfectly  vanquished  the 
power  of  evil  that  sinning  became  for  him  morally 
an  absolute  impossibility;  in  other  words,  the 
'^potuU  non  peccare  *'  was  evermore  raised  to  a 
**non  potuit  peccare**  He* could  not  sin.  And 
yet  discussion  upon  this  theme,  as  Edersheim  says, 
"  sounds,  after  all,  like  the  stammering  of  divine 
words  by  a  babe."  It  is  a  subject  for  reverent 
faith  rather  than  exact  dogmatizing. 

3.  The  Nature  of  the  Threefold  Temp- 
tation. According  to  Mark,  the  temptation  was 
protracted  throughout  the  "forty  days.**  The 
temptations  described  by  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
therefore  regarded  as  the  culminating  features  of 
the  long  stniggle.  The  order  of  Uie  temptations 
vary  in  the  two  gospels  named,  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  consequence.  The  long  fast,  once  a  favorite 
matter  for  inndel  objections,  no  longer  presents 
any  difficulty  whatever.  The  significance  of  the 
separate  assaults  of  evil  have  been  variously  in- 
terpreted ;  a  fact  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  whole  great  event 
Says  Smith :  "  The  three  temptations  are  addressed 
to  the  three  forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  soul — to  the  solace  oi 
sense,  and  the  love  of  praise  and  the  desire  of 
gain  (I  John  2:16).    But  there  is  one  elemeol 
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common  to  them  all,  thej  are  attempts  to  call  up 
a  willful  and  wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  pa- 
tient and  self-denying  one."  The  subject,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  summed  up  thus  briefly. 

1.  The  temptation  to  change  the  stones  into 
bread  by  a  miracle  was  an  appeal  to  Christ  to 
step  out  of  his  divinely  appointed  path  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  his  hunger.  He  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  a  human  life,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  do  his  duty  and  trust  in  God  for  sustenance. 
His  power  to  work  miracles  was  not  for  himself 
but  for  others  (see  Kenosis).  Had  he  obeyed  the 
temptation  he  would  have  become  unlike  men  who 


f  ul  prominence  to  temporal,  material,  good,  is  illus- 
trated,  so  in  the  present  instance  all  attempts  to 
build  up  Christ's  kingdom  by  means  of  display, 
rather  than  by  the  patient,  divinely  appointed 
processes,  find  their  rebuke ;  likewise  all  forms 
of  fanatical  presumption. 

8.  The  temptation  to  win  power  by  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  devil. 

Inconceivable  as  this  may  seem  at  first,  never- 
theless this  was  the  bold  form  in  which  was  em- 
bodied the  idea  of  winning  power  for  good  and 
holy  ends  by  a  compromise  with  evil  at  the  outset. 
It  was  an  ^ppeal  to  holy  ambition,  but  upon  the 
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must  put  their  trust  in  divine  Providence.     "  He 
would  have  become  his  own  providence." 

2.  The  second  temptation  was  to  prove  his  Son- 
ship,  to  exhibit  his  faiih  in  his  Sonship,  by  cast- 
ing himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  tho  temple. 
This  temptation  was  at  the  opposite  extreme  from 
the  preceding.  The  first  was  a  temptation  to  dis- 
trust, the  second  that  of  extravagant,  unwar- 
ranted confidence,  or  presumption.  Again  was 
the  call  to  step  out  of  the  path  divinely  appointed, 
but  by  presumptuously  plunging  himself  into  need- 
less perils.  The  Scripture  quoted  by  the  adver- 
sary was  quoted  in  a  mutilated  form.  **  He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee."  "To 
keep  thee  in  all  Ihi/  ways"*^  was  left  out  As  in 
the  former  instance  all  temptation  to  give  unlaw- 


ground  of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come.  The 
kingdom  was  to  be  won,  but  in  the  way  suggested 
it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  ruining  the 
King.  At  this  point  also  the  great  temptation  of 
Christ  has  its  most  practical  lessons. 

The  manner  and  complete  success  of  Christ's 
resistance  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  narrative 
and  call  here  for  no  comment. 

Literature. — See  commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Luke:  Lange,  Meyer,Whedon,  Owen,  Godet.  Lives 
of  Christ:  Edersheim,  Geikie,  Farrar.  Also  Ecce 
Homo  ;  Bzpositor^  First  Series,  vol.  iii,  article  on 
"  Temptation  of  Christ,"  Fairbaim ;  Hall,  sermon, 
"  Our  Lord's  Temptation ; "  Erummacher,  "  Christ 
in  the  Wilderness ; "  Monod,  **  Temptation  of  Our 
Lord."— E.  McC. 
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TEN.    See  Numbib,  p.  796. 
TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  See  Decaloguk. 
TENDEBr-HEABTED.   1.  Jiak  Laybawh' 
(Heb.  aA  '!j'n,),  literally  tender  of  lieart,    I  e., 

fainthearted,  timidf  as  spoken  of  Solomon^s  son 
Relioboam  in  his  youth  (2  Chron.  18:7). 

2.  Yoo'-eptangkh-oB  (Gr.  claTT'^ayx<K^  haiving 
itrong  howeh\  in  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, compassionate,  tender-hearted  (Eph.  4:82 ; 
1  Pet  8:8,  A.  V.  »* pitiful;"  R.  V.  "tender- 
hearted "). 

TENONS  (Exod.  26:17,  19;  86:22,  24),  prob. 
ably  dowel  pins  at  the  end  of  the  planks  of  the 
Tabernacle  (q.  v.). 

TENS,  BULEBS  OF.    See  p.  687,  column  2. 

TENT  (Heb.  usually  brth,  o'-A*/;  Gr.  mjtmJ, 
ffiEray-fiay^,  a  movable  habitation,  made  of  curtains 
extended  upon  poles.  The  patriarchs  of  the  Isra- 
elites, whose  fathers  and  kindred  already  pos- 
sessed fixed  houses  in  Mesopotamia,  dwelt  in  tents 
because  they  lived  in  Canaan  only  as  pilgrims. 
The  Israelites  did  not  dwell  in  houses  until  their 
return  from  Egypt.  Their  tents,  in  material,  form, 
and  furniture,  no  doubt  resembled  the  tents  of  the 
present  Bedouins,  consisting  sometimes  of  plaited 
mats,  but  generally  of  cloth  coverings,  either 
coarser,  of  goat  hair  (black,  Cant.  1:6),  or  finer, 
woven  from  yam.  (See  cut,  p.  1091.)  The  goat- 
hair  cloth  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  heaviest  rain. 
The  tent  p)oles,  called  amud^  or  columns,  are  usu- 
ally nine  in  number,  placed  in  three  groups,  but 
many  tents  have  only  one  p)ole,  others  two  or  three. 
The  ropes  which  hold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fas- 
tened not  to  the  tent  cover  itself,  but  to  loops  con- 
sisting of  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a 
stick,  round  which  is  twisted  a  piece  of  old  cloth, 
which  is  itself  sewed  to  the  tent  cover.  The  ends 
of  the  tent  ropes  are  fastened  to  short  sticks  or 
pins,  called  wed  or  aotttady  which  are  driven  into 
the  ground  with  a  mallet  (Judg.  4:21).  Round 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  tent  runs  a  piece  of  stuff 
removable  at  pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is 
divided  into  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet 
partition  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  tent  and 
fastened  to  the  three  middle  posts.  The  furniture 
deemed  necessary  was  a  carpet,  cushions,  a  low 
table  (sometimes  replaced  by  a  round  skin),  eating 
and  cooking  utensils,  and  a  lamp.  When  the 
pasture  near  an  encampment  is  exhausted,  the 
tents  are  taken  down,  packed  on  camels  and  re- 
moved (Isa,  88:12;  Gen.  26: 1 7,  22,  25).  The  larger 
tents  of  the  well-to-do  are  divided  into  three 
rooms ;  the  first,  at  the  entrance,  in  the  case  of 
common  people,  is  reserved  for  the  young  and 
tender  of  the  flock  or  herd,  the  second  for  the 
men,  and  the  innermost  for  the  women.  The 
manufacture  of  tents  formed  a  regular  trade,  at 
which  Paul  occasionally  labored,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  Aquila  (Acts  18:8). 

Figurative.  So  prominent  a  feature  of  ori- 
ental life  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  many  stri- 
king  metaphors.  Thus  the  heavens  are  compared  to 
a  tent  (Isn.  40:22).  The  prosperity  of  the  Church 
is  referred  to  as  an  enlargement  of  a  tent  (64:2 ; 
see  also  83:20).  The  setting  up  of  a  tent,  espe- 
cially a  large  one,  was  a  work  needing  the  help  of  I 


others,  and  one  bereft  of  friends  is  referred  to  at 
having  no  helpers  in  erecting  his  tent  (Jer.  10:20). 
The  tent  being  rapidly  taken  down  and  removed 
became  a  symbol  of  the  frailty  of  life  (Isa.  88:12; 
2  Cop.  5:1), 

TENTH  DEAL  (Heb,  T^^^?,  w-^iw-rtm^,  a 
tenth)y  a  dry  measure,  specially  for  grain  and  meal 
(Exod.  29:40;  Lev.  14:10,  21;  Num.  15:4,  6, 9,  etc. ); 
more  fully  the  tenth  of  an  ephali.  See  Metbol- 
OGT,  IL 

TEHAH  (Heb.  tT-n,  teh'-rakh,  9tai%<m\  the 
son  of  Nahor  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  the 
father  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  and  through 
them  the  ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Moabitea,  and 
Ammonites  (Gen.  11:24-32).  We  learn  from  the 
Scripture  that  Terah  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  24:2X 
that  he  took  part  in  the  family  migration  toward 
Canaan,  and  that  he  died  in  Haran  at  the  age  of 
two  hundred  and  five  years,  B.  C.  before  2250. 

TEB'APHIM  (Heb.  C-C'^n^  ter-aw-feme^ 
images  connected  with  magical  rites;  always  in 
the  masculine  plural.  In  the  Septuagint  they  are 
represented  by  a  different  rendering  in  nearly 
every  book  where  the  word  occurs :  in  Gen.,  ch. 
31,  by  elSu>Xa  (l4d-lah);  in  Judg.,  chaps.  17, 18,  by 
^epfu^lv  (ther-af-iny^  in  1  Sam.,ch.  19,  by  tcevordma 
{ken-ot-af-eeah) ;  in  Ezek.  21:21,  by  yXwrrd  (ffloop- 
lah^ ;  in  Hos.  3:4,  by  d^}.oi  {day'-Joy) ;  and  in  Zech. 
10:2,  by  ano^eyydftevoi  (ap-of-Oteng-gom'-eti-oy), 
Teraphim  is  probably  from  the  Heb.  r|T^,  taw-raf^ 
to  live  in  comfort.  The  teraphim  were  the  sup- 
posed guardians  and  givers  of  prosperous  life,  and 
were  greatly  venerated  and  worshiped  in  early 
times.    It  appears  that  Laban  attached  great  value 


Assyrian  Terapbim. 

to  these  objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft 
and  his  determined  search  for  them  (Gen.  81:19, 
80, 82-85).  The  most  important  point  is  that  Laban 
calls  them  his  *'  gods  "  (31:80,  82),  although  he  was 
not  without  belief  in  the  tnie  (Jod  (81:24,  49-58); 
for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that  we  have  here 
not  an  indication  of  tlio  worship  of  strange  gods, 
but  the  first  notice  of  a  superstition  that  after- 
ward obtained  among  thoec  Israelites  who  added 
corrupt  practices  to  the  true  religion.    Teraphim 
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again  are  included  among  Micab^s  imnges  (Judg. 
17:3-6 ;  18:17,  18, 20).  Teraphim  were  consulted 
for  oracular  answers  by  the  Israelites  (Zech.  10:2 ; 
comp.  Judg.  18:6,  6;  1  Sam.  16:22,  28;  1U:18,  16, 
LXX. ;  2  Kings  23:24X  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in 
the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezek.  21:19-22). 
The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  promised  land  cannot  be  doubted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
Hebrews  who  leaned  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  aban- 
don their  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel. 

Some  writers  have  relied  upon  the  declaration 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  (8:4),  **  For  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  king,  and 
without  prince,  and  without  sacrifice,  and  without 
pillar,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim,''  to  prove 
that  pillars,  ephod,  and  teraphim  were  all  together 
parts  of  the  genuine  Israelite  religion.  Professor 
Robertson  {Early  Religion  of  Israel^  pp.  288,  289) 
says:  **The  passage  is  one  of  threatening,  and  the 
inference  generally  drawn  from  it  is,  that  as  the 
things  mentioned  are  to  be  taken  away  from  Israel 
as  a  punishment,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  things 
of  which  they  were  aforetime  lawfully  possessed. 
They  were,  in  a  word,  to  be  deprived  of  both  po- 
litical freedom  and  religious  privileges ;  and  as  the 
former  is  denoted  by  king  and  prince,  the  latter  is 
summed  up  in  the  succeeding  expressions,  which, 
therefore,  at  Hosea's  time,  denoted  legitimate  ele- 
ments of  their  worship.  .  .  .  The  things  are,  in 
fact,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  I  think  light  at  once 
falls  upon  the  passage  when  read  in  this  connec- 
tion, each  pair  representing  at  once  the  true  and 
the  false,  the  good  and  the  evil,  of  which  they 
would  be  deprived. 

Neltber  klnir .  . .  nor  prince. 
Neither  sacriape . . .  nor  pillar. 
Neither  ephod . . .  nor  teraphim. 

If  we  take  the  things  in  pairs  we  get  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy  and  the  bastard  lordship,  legiti- 
mate sacrifices  and  those  with  which  the  idola- 
trous pillars  were  associated,  the  legitimate  priestly 
ephod  and  the  superstitious  consulting  of  tera- 
phim.** There  is  no  description  of  these  images ; 
but  from  the  account  of  Michars  stratagem  to 
deceive  Saul's  messengers,  it  is  evident,  if  only 
one  image  be  there  meant,  as  is  very  probable, 
that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a 
man,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  if 
not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 
(1  Sam.  19:18-16). 

TE'EESH  (Heb.  ^y),  teh'-retth,  8were\  one  of 
the  two  eunuchs  whose  plot  to  assassinate  Ahasu- 
erus  was  discovered  by  Mordecai  (Esth.  2:21 ;  6:2). 
He  was  hanged  B.  C.  about  616. 

TERRACE  (Heb.  ~';?'p,  mesMau/,  thorough. 
fare\  a  staircase,  constructed  out  of  algum  trees, 
for  Solomon's  palace  (2  Ghron.  9:11). 

TERRIBLENESS.    See  Glossart. 

TERROR,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek  word  denoting  great  fear, 
that  which  agitates  t>oth  body  and  muid.  Some  of 
these  words  have  as  their  primary  meaning  the 
caiine  of  fear,  others  the  result.  Thus  S^^^??  (ay- 
»miw',  Josh.  2:9;  Job  20:25;  Psa.  88:18;  65:4; 
88:15)  is  that  which  inspires  dread,  as  a  king 


(Job  83:7),  a  bugbear; 'idols  (Jer.  60:88),  from  the 
fear  with  which  they  fill  their  worshipers ;  nzpTO 
{mekh'it-iaw^f  Isa.  64:14)  is  a  breaking  in  pieces, 
and  so  consternation,  from  rinn  {khaw-ihath%  to 
he  broken,  confounded  {GeiL  86:6;  Ezek.  26:17; 
82:28-82);  SlJ?  {baw-law^  denotes  the  falling 
away  of  a  person  in  sickness,  a  garment  through 
age,  etc.,  and  so  the  mind  consumed  with  anxiety 
and  care.  Other  words  simply  express  fear,  9B 
the  Greek  word  ^/?of  (fob'-ot).  Death  is  called 
the  "king  of  terrors"  (Job  18:14;  comp.  24:17), 
in  distinction  from  the  terrible  disease  which  is 
called  its  •*  firstborn  "  (18:18).  Death  is  also  per- 
sonified elsewhere  (Psa.  49:16 ;  Isa.  28:16). 

TERTIUS  (Gr.  Tipuoc,  ter^-tee^os,  from  Lat. 
tertius,  thirdly  probably  a  Roman,  was  the  amanu- 
ensis of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(RooL  16:22).  Some  have  proposed  without  rea- 
son to  identify  him  with  Silas.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  him. 

TERTUL^nS  (Gr.  TkprvkXo^,  ter^4ool-lo9, 
diminutive  form  of  Tertius),  "a  certain  orator*' 
retained  by  the  high  priest  and  Sanhedrin  to  ac- 
cuse the  apostle  Paul  at  Csesarea  before  the  proc- 
urator, Felix  (Acts  24:1,  2).  He  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  professional  orators,  multi- 
tudes of  whom  were  Xx)  be  found  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  went 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  occupation  at  the 
tribunals  of  the  provincial  magistrates.  We  may 
infer  that  TertuUus  was  of  Roman,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  Italian  origin;  while  the  Sanhedrin 
would  naturally  desire  his  services  on  account  of 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language  and  of 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  a  Roman  law  court. 
The  historian  probably  only  gave  an  abstract  of 
the  speech,  giving,  however,  in  full  the  most  salient 
points,  and  those  which  had  the  most  forcibly 
impressed  themselves  upon  him,  such  as  the  ex- 
ordium and  the  character  ascribed  to  Paul  (v.  6). 

TESTAMENT,  the  frequent  rendering  of 
Gr.  diadijKTiy  dee^lK-ajf-lcayy  a  disposal, 

1.  A  disposition,  arrangement  of  any  sort,  which 
one  wishes  to  be  valid  (Gal.  8:16),  especially  the 
last  disposed  which  one  makes  of  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions after  his  death,  a  testametU  or  to^. 

2.  A  covenant,  a  compact,  very  often  used  in 
Scripture.  The  word  covenant  is  used  to  denote 
the  close  relationship  which  God  entered  into :  with 
Noah  (Gen.  6:18;  9:9,  sq.);  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  their  posterity  (Lev.  26:42);  and 
afterward,  through  Moses,  with  the  people  of 
Israel  (Exod.,  ch.  24 ;  Deut.  6:2 ;  28:69).  "  By  this 
last  covenant  the  Israelites  are  bound  to  obey 
God*s  will  as  expressed  and  solemnly  promulgated 
in  the  Mosaic  law;  and  he  promises  them  his  al- 
mighty protection  and  blessings  of  every  kind  in 
this  world,  but  threatens  transgressors  with  the 
severest  punishments.  Hence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  mention  of  .  .  .  tlie  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant,  or  /a?»,  in  which  the  tables  were  deposited 
(Heb.  9:4;  Rev.  11:19,  A.  V.  *the  ark  of  his  testa- 
ment*); of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (Heb. 
9:20;  comp.  Acte  7:8)**  (Grimm,  Or,.Fng,  Lex,), 

The  new  and  more  satisfactory  bond  of  friend- 
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ship  which  God  in  the  Hessiah^A  time  would  enter 
into  with  the  people  of  Israel  is  called  naivif  diadrjuriy 
kahee-nai^  dee-aUh-ay'-kayy  the  new  testament — 
wliich  divine  promise  ChHst  has  made  good  (Heb. 
8:8-10;  10:16).  Thus  we  find  two  testaments 
(covenants)  spoken  of,  the  Mosaic  and  the  Chris, 
tian  (Gal  4:24) ;  with  the  former  of  which  (Heb. 
9:16,  18 ;  comp.  8:9)  the  latter  is  contrasted  (Matt. 
26:28;  Mark  14:24;  Luke  22:20;  1  Cor.  11:25; 
Heb.  18:201  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  (8:6). 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  When  the  books 
written  by  Christ's  apostles,  or  by  apostolic  men, 
came  to  be  placed  alongside  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  compnsing  the  entire  scriptural 
canon,  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two 
divisions  by  appropriate  designations.  A  usage 
which  already  prevailed  furnished  the  designa- 
tions required.  The  gracious  engagements  into 
which  God  was  pleased  to  enter  with  individuals 
and  communities  bear  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
name  of  her-eeth'  (Heb.  r^'''!^)*  ®^  covenant  (q.  v.), 
and  to  this  corresponds  the  Gr.  dta&jKjj  in  the  LXX. 
and  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  covenants  two 
stand  out  from  all  the  rest  as  of  preeminent  im- 
portance— God's  covenant  with  Israel  mediated 
by  Moses,  and  that  covenant  which  he  promised 
to  establish  through  the  Messiah.  This  latter  is 
called  by  Jeremiah  (31:31)  **  a  new  covenant,"  and 
familiarly  used  by  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  8:6 ;  Heb. 
9:15,  etc.),  would  naturally  suggest  the  applica- 
tion of  the  phrase  *'  the  first  testament "  (rf  xatvff 
6iaBrjKT})  to  the  former  (Heb.  9:16).  In  the  Latin 
Church  the  usage  prevailed  of  calling  these  two 
covenants  Vetiis  et  Novum  Teatamenium^  i.  e.,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  and  Testament  has 
naturally  passed  into  the  title  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  and  most  of  the 
European  versions  (see  Kitto,  McC.  and  S.,  Cyc). 

TESTIMONIES(Heb.  Sin?,  ay-daw',  or  Mil? 
cty-dooth';  Gr.  from  fiaprvpiuy  mar-too-reh'-o,  \rit- 
ne88\  anything  which  testifies  (Gen.  81:52,  A.  V. 
"witness");  a  precept  of  God  (Deut.  4:45;  6:17, 
20;  1  Kinj^s  2:3;  23:3;  1  Chron.  29:19,  etc.;  Psa. 
25:10;  78:56;  93:5;  119:2,  etc.);  a  collection  of 
precepts,  the  law,  specially  the  Decalogue  (Exod. 
16:34;  25:16,  21 ;  31:18).  The  Scriptures  are  so 
called  because  "they  testify"  of  Christ  (John 
5:39).  As  being  the  receptacle  of  the  table  of 
the  law,  the  ark  was  called  "  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony" (Exod.  25:22;  26:33,  84);  and  the  taber- 
nacle,  " the  tabernacle  of  testimony"  (Num.  1:50, 
53;  10:11).  Ay-dooth'  is  found  in  composition 
with  Shushan  (in  the  title  of  Psa.  60)  and  with 
Shoshannim  (Psa.  80,  title).  See  Musical  Terms, 
p.  768.  "The  testimony  ot  Jesus  Christ"  (Rev. 
1:2)  was  that  which  Jesus  spoke  to  John,  probably 
concerning  future  events. 

TETBARCH  (Gr.  rerpdpxnCy  tet-rar' 'khact\ 
properly  the  sovereign  or  governor  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  country.  1.  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  14:1 ; 
Luke  8:1,  19;  9:7;  Acts  13:1),  who  is  commonly 
distinguished  as  "  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although 
the  title  of  "king"  is  also  assigned  to  him  both 
by  Matthew  (14:9)  and  by  Mark  (6:14,  22,  eq.). 
2.  Herod  Philip,  who  is  said  by  Luke  (3:1)  to  have 
been  "  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  of  the  region  of 


Trachonitis."  8.  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Lake  3:1) 
to  have  been  "  tetrarch  of  Abilene."  The  title  of 
tetrarch  was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty 
tributary  princes  without  any  such  detenninate 
meaning.  But  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the 
tetrarchies  of  Antipas  and  Philip  were  r^arded 
as  constituting  each  a  fourth  part  of  their  fathe-^s 
kingdom.  We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases, 
at  least,  the  title  was  used  in  its  strict  and  Uterml 
sense. 

THABD^^S  (Gr.  0066010^,  thad'dah'-fo*\ 
a  name  in  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  apostles 
(Mark  8:18)  in  the  great  majority  of  manuscriptft. 
In  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt  10:3)  Lebbaras  is 
probably  the  original  reading.  From  a  comparidoa 
with  the  catalogue  of  Luke  (Luke  6:16 ;  Acts  1:13) 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  three 
names  of  Judas,  Lebbseus,  and  Thaddseus,  were 
borne  by  one  and  the  same  person.  Edersheim 
{Life  of  Jems,  i,  622)  derives  the  term  Thaddcos 
from  thodah,  praise,  and  adds,  "  In  that  case  both 
LebbsBus  and  Thaddseus  would  point  to  the  hearti- 
ness and  thanksgiving  of  the  apostle,  and  hence 
his  character."  His  real  name  seems  to  have  been 
Judas  Labbseus,  and  his  surname  Thaddieus. 

THA'HASH  (Heb.  ©nn,  takh'-ash,  badger\ 
the  third  son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah 
(Gen.  22:24). 

THA^MAH  (Ezra  2:53).    See  Tamah. 

THA'MAB  (Matt.  1:3).    See  Tamab,  1. 

THANE.    See  Glossary. 

THANK  OFFERING.    See  SACRmciAL  Of> 

rXRINOfi. 

THANKSGIVING  (Heb.  !Tr,  yaw^v^: 
STjir\  to-daw';  Gr.  evxftptarla,  yoo-khar-is-iee'-ak) 
"  is  a  duty  of  which  gratitude  is  the  grace.  Thb 
obligation  of  godliness  is  acknowledged  by  the 
universal  sentiment  of  mankind ;  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian grace  it  has  some  blessed  peculiarities.  It  is 
gratitude,  as  for  all  the  benefits  of  divine  Provi- 
dence,  so  especially  for  the  general  and  personal 
gifts  of  redemption.  The  very  term  most  in  use 
shows  this ;  it  is  xdptCj  khar'-ece,  which  is  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ,  operating  in  the  soul  of 
the  believer  as  a  principle,  and  going  back  to  him 
in  gratitude:  *  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift*  The  ethical  g^titude  of  Chris- 
tianity connects  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  with  the  gift  of  Christ  Moreover,  it  is  a 
thanksgiving  which  in  the  Christian  economy,  and 
in  it  alone,  redounds  to  God  for  all  things:  m 
everything  give  thanks.  This  characteristic  flows 
from  the  former.  The  rejoicing  which  we  have  m 
the  Lord,  and  the  everlasting  consolation  we  pos- 
sess in  him,  makes  every  possible  variety  of  divine 
dispensation  a  token  for  good.  The  Christian 
privilege  is  to  find  reason  for  gratitude  in  all 
things :  *  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
concerning  you ' "  (Pope,  Christ.  TheoL,  pp.  226, 
227). 

THANKWORTHY  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Gr.  x^P^C  (khar'-is,  grace),  in  the  declaration 
(1  Pet  2:19),  "For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  roan 
for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully."    The  meaning  is,  this  wins  for  us 
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(God*s)  favor  (R.  V.  "  is  acceptable  ").     See  Glos- 

SART. 

THA^A  (Luke  3:34).     See  Terah. 
THAB^SHISH,  a  less  correct  form  for  Tar- 

SHISH,  2. 

THEATER  (Gr.  diarpov,  theh'-at-ron). 

1.  A  place  in  which  games  and  dramatic  spec- 
tacles are  exhibited  and  public  assemblies  held, 
for  the  Greeks  use  the  theater  also  as  a  forum 
(Acts  19:29,  81). 

2.  A  public  show,  and,  figuratively,  a  man  who 
is  exhibited  to  be  gazed  ut  and  made  sport  of 
(1  Cor.  4:9,  A.  V.  and  R,  V.  "  a  spectacle  ").  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  (12:1) 
of  "  80  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  having  in  mind, 
no  doubt,  the  agonistic  scene,  in  which  Christians 
are  viewed  as  running  a  race,  and  not  the  theater 
or  stage,  where  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  are  fixed 
on  them. 

(1)  The  Chreek  theater  was  originally  intended 
for  the  performance  of  dithyrambio  choruses  at 
the  feast  of  Dionysus.    The  hymn  celebrated  the 


Theater  at  Eptaesus. 

sufferings  and  actions  of  the  god  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  the  passionate  character  of  his  wor- 
ship ;  and  it  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute  and  a  dance  round  the  altar.  "From  the 
first  it  consisted  of  two  principal  parts:  (a)  the 
circular  dancing  place  (orcliestra)^  with  the  altar 
of  the  god  in  the  center,  and  (6)  the  place  for  the 
spectators,  op  the  theater  (th^dfron)  proper.  The 
thiairon  was  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
with  the  seats  rising  above  one  another  in  concen- 
tric tiers.  The  seats  were  almost  always  cut  in  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  When  the  dithyrambic  choruses 
had  developed  into  the  drama,  a  structure  called 
the  skhii  (Lat.  aeena)  was  added,  with  a  stage  for 
dramatic  representations.  It  was  erected  on  the 
side  of  the  orchestra  away  from  the  spectators, 
and  at  such  a  height  and  distance  as  to  allow  of 
the  stage  beinff  in  full  view  from  every  part  of 
the  theater.  The  first  stone  theater  was  that 
built  at  Athens,  the  homd  of  the  Greek  drama; 
and  the  theaters  in  every  part  of  the  Hellenic 
world  were  constructed  on  the  same  general  pi  in- 
ciples.  It  is  estimated  that  the  theater  in  Athena 
had  room  for  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
persons.  .  .  .   The  tickets  of  admission  discovered 


in  Attica  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  ordinary  leaden 
tokens  about  the  size  of  either  a  florin  or  a  six- 
penny  bit,  or  (6)  counters  of  bone  or  ivory  about 
the  size  of  a  half  crown." 

(8)  The  Roman  theater.  '*In  Rome,  where 
dramatic  representations,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  were  not  given  until  240  B.  C,  a  wooden 
stage  was  erected  in  the  circus  for  each  perform- 
ance, and  taken  down  again. . .  .  Those  who  wanted 
seats  had  to  bring  their  own  chairs ;  sometimes, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  sitting  was  forbidden.  In 
164  B.  C.  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  per- 
manent theater  with  fixed  seats,  but  it  had  to  be 
pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate.  In  146  B.  C, 
on  the  conquest  of  Greece,  theaters  were  provided 
with  seats  after  the  Greek  models  were  erected ; 
these,  however,  were  only  of  wood,  and  served  for 
one  representation  alone.  The  first  stone  theater 
was  built  by  Pompey  in  65  B.  C,  a  second  one  by 
Cornelius  Balbus  (13  B.  C),  and  in  the  same  year 
the  one  dedicated  by  Augustus  to  his  nephew 
Marccllus,  and  was  called  by  his  name,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  exist.  Besides  these  there  were  no 
other  stone  theaters  in  Rome.  The 
Roman  theater  differed  from  the 
Greek.  In  the  first  place  the  audi- 
torium formed  a  semicircle  only, 
with  the  front  wall  of  the  stage 
building  as  its  diameter,  while  in 
the  Greek  it  was  larger  than  a  semi- 
circle. Again  a  covered  colonnade 
ran  round  the  highest  story  of  the 
Roman  theater,  the  roof  of  which 
was  of  the  same  height  as  the  highest 
part  of  the  stage.  The  orchestra, 
moreover,  which  was  inclosed  by  the 
e&vSay  contained  places  for  specta- 
tors; these  were,  at  the  first,  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  senators ; 
foreign  ambassadors  whom  it  was 
wished  to  honor  were  afterward 
admitted  to  them.  .  .  .  Places  of 
dignity  were  also  assigned  to 
magistrates  and  priests,  probably  on  the  pddlum, 
or  the  space  in  front  of  the  lowest  row  of  seats, 
where  there  was  room  for  a  few  rows  of  chairs. 
The  first  fourteen  rows  of  the  ordinary  seats  were 
(68  B.  C.)  appropriated  to  the  equites  ;  after  them 
came  the  general  body  of  citizens,  who  were  prob- 
ably arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tribes ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  e&vSa  were  the  women,  who  sat 
apart,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  Augustus ; 
the  lowest  class  were  relegated  to  the  highest 
tier.  Even  children  were  admitted,  only  slaves 
being  excluded.  Admission  was  free,  as  was  the 
case  with  all  entertainments  intended  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  tickets  of  admission  did  not  indicate  any 
particular  seat,  but  only  the  block  of  seats  and 
the  row  in  which  it  would  be  found"  (Seyffert, 
Diet,  of  CloM.  Anliq.y  s.  v.). 

TH&BES,  the  Greek  name  of  a  city  of  Egypt, 
and  its  capital  during  the  empire ;  called  in  the 
A.  V. "  No-Amon,"  R.  V.  '*  Noamon,"  or  simplv  No 
(.Ter.  46:25);  R.  V.  "Amon  of  No"  (Ezek.  30:14- 
16)  (see  No).  Thebes  is  referred  to  by  classical 
writers  as  being  very  ancient.  "  Thebes  spreads 
itself  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  just  as  London 
and  Paris  extend  over  both  banks  of  the  Thames 
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and  Seine.  On  the  right  bank  are  the  temples  of 
Kamak  and  of  Luxor.  On  the  left  bank,  going 
from  north  to  south,  are  tlie  temple  of  OoomaK, 
of  Deir-el-Bahariy  the  Rameteum^  the  ColoMt^  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-MedineK,  and  of  Medinet-Abouy 
Of  these  the  most  wonderful  was  Kamak,  whose 
ruins  are  to-day  the  most  picturesque  of  all  Egypt. 
For  descriptions  of  these  temples  see  Mariette 
Bey.  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt ;  Maspero,  Daym 
of  CivtlixcUion, 

In  October,  1899,  nine  columns  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  temple  at  Kamak  collapsed.  Their 
fall,  as  indeed  the  general  decay  of  the  temple,  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  Nile,  whose 
water,  saturated  as  it  is  with  nitre,  eats  away  the 
sandstone. 

THE3EZ  (Heb.  Y^^,  lay-batee',  cowtpiettotu), 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  usurper  Abimelech 
(Judg.  9:60).  He  had  suffocated  a  thousand 
Shechemites  in  the  hold  of  Baal-berith  by  the 
smoke  of  green  wood,  and  then  besieged  and  took 
Thebez.    This  town  possessed  a  strong  tower,  to 


tions  if  contrary  to  the  divine  wilL  The  later  his> 
tory  of  Israel  is  a  rehearsal  of  the  conflict  and 
intercourse  between  the  great  head  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  refractory  functionaries.  Under  the  new 
economy  this  idea  passed  over,  in  its  spiritual  in- 
port,  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  heir  of  David's  perpet- 
ual dynasty,  and  thus  Christ  becomes  the  ruler  of 
his  Church  and  the  hearts  of  its  members. 

THEOPHILUS  (Gr.  Ofd^Aof,  theKoJ'-i^ 
friend  of  Ood)^  the  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribes 
his  gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  1:S; 
Acts  1:1).  We  meet  with  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  theories  conceming  him.  The 
traditional  connection  of  Luke  with  Antioch  has 
disposed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode 
of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his 
government.  *'  We  may  safely  reject  the  Patristic 
notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious  per- 
son  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian  love. 
The  epithet  KpdTiare  (^  roost  excellent  *)  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  historical  existence.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it 
makes  it  most  probable  that  be  was  a  person  of 


Tbessalonica. 


which  the  men,  women,  and  children  betook  them- 
selves. When  Abimelech  advanced  to  the  tower, 
and  drew  near  to  set  the  door  on  fire,  a  woman 
threw  a  millstone  down  upon  liim  from  the  roof 
of  the  tower,  and  smashed  his  skull.  Whereupon 
he  called  to  his  armor-bearer  to  give  him  a  death- 
blow with  his  swoi-d,  that  men  might  not  say  of 
him,  "  A  woman  plew  him."  Thebez  seems  to  be 
preserved  in  the  large  village  of  Tubd»^  northeast 
of  Shechem,  a  still  important  town.  It  is  situated 
on  the  slopes  and  summit  of  a  hill,  whose  sides 
are  pierced  with  numerous  cisterns,  some  in  use. 
Hundreds  of  people  even  now  live  underground, 
in  caves  cut  in  the  rock. 

THEFT.     See  Law,  p.  637. 

TH£LA'SAR(2  Kings  19:12).  See  Trl-assar. 

THEOCRACY  (fir.  OeoKpaTia,  iheh-ok-rat-ee'- 
oA,  rule  of  Ood)y  the  form  of  government  among 
the  early  Israelites,  in  which  Jehovah  was  recog- 
nized as  their  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  his  laws 
were  taken  as  the  statute  book  of  the  kingdom. 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  Judges  were  the  appointees 
and  agents  of  Jehovah.  The  kings  were  each 
specifically  anointed  in  his  name  and  the  prophets 
were  commissioned  to  inform  them  of  his  will,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  and  even  veto  their  ac- 


high  rank.  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with  any 
degree  of  safety  conceming  him  comes  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  Luke  or  under 
that  of  Paul  at  Rome,  and  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  "  (Smith,  Did.,  s.  v.). 

"The  only  traditional  inforaiation  we  poosess 
about  this  person  is  that  found  in  the  *  Clementine 
Recognitions*  (x,  71),  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century:  'So  that  Theophilus,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  all  the  men  in  power  at  the  city  (of 
Antioch),  consecrated,  under  the  name  of  a  church, 
the  great  basilica  (the  palace)  in  which  he  resided.' 
According  to  this,  Theophilus  was  a  great  lord  re- 
siding in  the  capital  of  Syria "  (Godet,  Com,,  on 
Luke). 

THESSALCNIAN  (Gr.  BeaaaXoviKeiK,  thet- 
Mil-on-ik-yoo9'),  the  designation  (Acts  20:4 ;  1  Thess. 
1:1 ;  2  Thess.  2:1 ;  "of  Tbessalonica,"  27:2)  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Thksbalonica  (q.  v.). 

THESSALCNIANS,  EPISTLES  TO.  See 
Bible,  Books  op. 

THESSALONI'CA  (Gr.  eetraahnfiiof,  thes- 
Hal'On-€e''kay\  called  anciently  Therma.  It  was 
named  after  the  wife  of  Cassander,  who  rebuilt 
the  city.     Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  ot  four 
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divisions  of  Macedonia.  Paul  and  Silas  organized 
a  church  there  (Acts  17:1-4;  1  Thess.  1:9).  In 
Acts  20:1-8  Paul's  visit  is  named;  see  also  Phil. 
4:16 ;  2  Tim.  4:10.  In  Acts  17:6,  8,  the  rulers  of 
the  city  are  called,  in  the  original,  poliiarchai. 
It  is  now  the  most  important  town,  after  Constan- 
tinople, of  European  Turkey.  Its  name  is  Saloniki, 
and  it  has  a  mixed  population  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand. Placed  on  the  great  road  (Via  Egnatia)^ 
which  connected  Rome  with  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  Thessalonica  was  an  in- 
valuable center  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  In 
fact  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with 
Corinth  and  Ephesus  in  its  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts 
17:1,  that  here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in 
this  part  of  Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do 
with  the  apostle's  plans,  and  also  doubtless  with 
his  success.  The  first  scene  of  the  apostle's  work 
at  Thessalonica  was  the  synagogue  (17:2,  3). 

THEU'DAS  (Gr.  Qev6a^,  ihyoo-das',  perhaps 
contraction  of  QeddufX)^,  Ood-given\  an  insurgent 
mentioned  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
apostles  (Acts  6:35-89).  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  religious  impostor,  and  to  have  had  about  four 
hundred  adherents,  who  were  all  slain  or  scattered. 
Josephus  (Ani.^  xx,  5,  1)  informs  us  **  that  a  cer- 
tain magician,  whose  name  was  Theudas,  persuaded 
a  great  part  of  the  people  to  take  their  effects 
with  them  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan; 
for  he  told  them  he  was  a  prophet,  and  that  he 
would,  by  hia  own  command,  divide  the*  river,  and 
afford  them  an  easy  passage  over  it ;  and  many 
were  deluded  by  his  words.  Fadus . . .  sent  a  troop 
of  horsemen  out  agninst  them ;  who,  falling  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  slew  many  of  them,  and  took 
many  of  them  alive.  They  also  took  Theudas 
alive,  and  cut  off  his  bead,  and  carried  it  to  Jeru- 
salem.'* 

THIEF.    See  Law,  p.  687. 

THIEVES.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (1:28)  says 
of  the  Israelitish  rulers  that  they  were  "  compan- 
ions of  thieves,"  meaning  thereby  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bribed  by  presents  of  stolen 
goods  to  acts  of  injustice  toward  those  who  had 
been  robbed.  The  men  who  under  this  name  ap- 
pear in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  were  robbers 
rather  than  thieves,  belonging  to  the  lawless 
bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and 
afterward  infested.  Against  these  brigands  every 
Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  continual  war.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (Luke  22:52).  Of  the  previous  history  of 
the  two  who  suffered  on  Golgotha  we  know  noth- 
ing. They  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and 
were  waiting  their  execution  before  our  Lord  was 
accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of 
Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  bad  taken  part  in  his  insurrection.  At 
first  the  thieves  reviled  our  Lord,  but  afterward 
one  of  them  in  penitence  prayed  to  be  remembered 
when  Jesus  should  come  to  bis  kingdom  (Matt. 
27:38,44;  Mark  15:27). 

THIGH  (Heb.  '^":?;,  yaw-rakt';  Gr.  iiripd^,  may^ 
roOi  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  legs  to  the 
trunk. 


1.  In  taking  an  oath  it  was  an  ancient  custom 
to  put  the  hand  under  the  thigh.  Abraham  re- 
quired it  of  his  servant,  when  he  made  him  swear 
that  he  would  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  24:2-9).  Jacob  re- 
quired it  of  Joseph  when  he  bound  him  by  oath 
to  bury  him  in  Canaan  (47:29-81).  This  custom, 
the  so-called  bodily  oath,  was,  no  doubt,  connected 
with  the  significance  of  the  hip  as  the  part  from 
which  the  posterity  issued  (46:26,  margin)  and  the 
seat  of  vital  power.  The  early  Jewish  commenta- 
tors supposed  it  to  be  especially  connected  with 
the  rite  of  circumcision. 

2.  It  is  stated  ((}en.  82:26-82)  that  the  angel 
touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  and  put  it  out 
of  joint  By  the  dislocation  of  his  hip  tlie  carnal 
nature  of  his  previous  wrestling  was  declared  to 
be  powerless  and  wrong.  By  his  wrestling  with 
God  Jacob  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  his  life. 
Because  of  the  dislocation  of  Jacob's  thigh  the 
custom  grew  up  among  his  descendants  of  refrain- 
ing from  eating  the  nervtta  utckiadicus^  the  princi- 
pal nerve  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip,  which  is 
easily  injured  by  any  violent  strain  in  wrestling. 

3.  If  the  wife,  accused  by  her  husband  of  infi- 
delity, was  guilty,  a  part  of  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  her  was  that  her  thigh  should  rot  (Num.  6: 
21).  Precisely  the  nature  of  this  disease  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  Michaelis  supposes  it  to 
have  been  dropsy  of  the  ovary. 

I^gnurative.  The  phrase  "hip  and  thigh** 
(Heb.  pio,  ahoke,  Judg.  15:8)  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  Samson's  slaughter  of  the  Philistines, 
and  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  cruel,  unspar- 
ing slaughter.  To  uncover  the  thigh  (Isa.  47:2) 
was  to  lay  aside  all  feminine  modesty,  as  tc  "grind 
at  the  mill "  was  to  take  a  servant's  place,  atrik' 
ing  the  thigh  was  the  sign  of  the  deepest  shame 
(Jer.  81:19)  or  of  sorrow  (Ezek.  21:12).  In  Rev. 
19:16  it  is  written,  "And  he  hath  on  his  vesture 
and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written,"  etc.  Schleus- 
ner  thinks  that  the  name  was  written  upon  the 
sword,  which  hung  upon  the  thigh.  Montfaucon 
gives  an  account  of  several  images  of  waT|ior8 
having  inscriptions  upon  tlie  thighs, 

THD^KATHAH  (Josh.  19:48).  SeeTiMNAH. 

THINE  WOOD.    See  Glossary. 

THIRST  (Heb.  fcWa:,  ttaw^maw^;  Gr.  Sljj^oc, 
dip'-9os\  a  painful  sensation  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  liquids  from  the  stomach.  This  sensation 
is  sometimes  accompahied  by  vehement  desire, 
and  the  term  is  therefore  used  figuratively  in 
the  Scripture,  in  the  moral  sense  of  a  long- 
ing after  God  (Psa.  42:2;  68:1;  143:6,  etc.).  A 
longing  after  criminal  indulgence  is  also  called 
thirst  (Jer.  2:25).  A  state  of  continued  satisfac- 
tion  is  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  They  ahall  hun- 
ger no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  "  (Rev.  7:16). 

THISTLE.    See  Yeoktable  Kingdom. 


THOM'AS  (Gr.  e<j^ac,  tho-nuu^,  twin),  also 
called  Didymua,  its  Greek  equivalent. 

1.  Name  and  Family.  Out  of  this  name 
has  grown  the  tradition  that  he  had  a  twin  sister, 
Lydia,  or  that  he  was  a  twin  brother  of  our  Lord ; 
which  iRst,  again,  would  confirm  his  identification 
with   Judas  (comp.  Matt.  13:56).     He  is  said  to 
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THOMAS 


THORN  IN  THE  FLESH 


have  been  bom  id  Antioch,  but  is  also  considered 
by  some  a  native  of  Galilee,  like  most  of  the  other 
apostles  (John  21:2). 

2.  Personal  Mistory.  In  the  first  three 
gospels  we  have  an  account  of  his  call  to  the 
«postleship  (Matt.  10:3;  Mark  8:18;  Luke  6:16). 
The  rest  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
gospel  of  John.  When  Jesus  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Bethany,  Lazarus  l»eing  dead, 
Thomas,  apprehensive  of  danger,  said  to  the  other 
disciple?,  "  Lot  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
him"  (John  11:16).  At  the  last  supper,  when 
Jesus  was  speaking  of  his  departure,  Thomas  said 
unto  him,  "  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest ; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way?"  (14:fi.)  When 
Jesus  appeared  to  the  first  assembly  after  his  res- 
urrection, Thomas,  for  some  reason,  was  absent. 
The  others  told  him,  "  We  have  seen  the  Lord." 
Thomas  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation  which 
conveys  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his  doubt, 
and  the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of 
his  Master^s  form  as  he  had  last  seen  him  lifeless 
on  the  cross  (20:25).    **  And  after  eight  days  again 


which  he  did  not  recognize  the  statement  of  eye- 
witnesses as  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice 
again,  once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  six  other 
disciples  (21:2),  and  again  in  the  assembly  of  the 
apostles  after  the  ascension  (Acts  1:13).  The 
earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia,  or 
Persia,  and  as  finally  buried  in  Edessa.  The  later 
traditions  carry  him  farther  east.  His  martyrdom 
is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance. 

THORN,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words;  indeed  there  are  no  less  than 
twentr-two  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  thorn," 
"  thistle,"  *'  brier,"  etc.  (see  ViGiiTABLE  Kingdom). 
In  the  passa^  "  Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his 
[the  leviathan]  nose  ?  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with 
a  thorn  ?  "  (Job  41:2;  comp.  2  Chron.  83:11  ;  Heb. 
n^n^  kko^-akhj)  thorn  was  a  hook  or  ring  put 
through  the  nostrils  of  large  fishes  in  order  to  let 
them  down  again  alive  into  the  water  and  retain 
them  as  captives. 


Thrasblnff  Floor. 


his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them : 
then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood 
in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you."  Turn- 
ing to  Thomas,  he  uttered  the  words  which  convey 
as  strongly  the  seii^e  of  condemnation  and  tender 
reproof  as  those  of  Thomas  had  shown  the  sense 
of  hesitation  and  doubt.  **  Then  saith  he  to 
Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my 
hands ;  and  i*each  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it 
into  my  side :  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing." 
The  effect  upon  Thomas  is  immediate.  Doubt  is 
removed,  and  faith  asserts  itself  strongly.  The 
words  in  which  he  expresses  his  belief  contain  a 
high  assertion  of  his  Master's  divine  nature :  "  And 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him.  My  Lord  and 
my  God."  The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the 
moral  of  the  whole  narrative :  "  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved "  (20:26-29).  From  this  incident  came  the 
title  of  "Doubting  Thomas,"  and  he  has  been 
characterized  as  "  slow  to  believe,  subject  to  de- 
spondency, seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case, 
viewing  things  on  the  darker  side."  It  may  be 
that  he  was  of  a  critical  tendency  of  mind,  in 


Fignirative.  "A  grieving  thorn "(Ezek.  28: 
24)  should  be  rendered  a  smarting  sting,  figurative 
of  the  hurts  of  heathenism.  "  The  most  upright 
is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge  "  (Mic.  7:4)  refers 
to  the  corruption  of  the  nation,  which  was  so  great 
that  even  the  most  upright  injured  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  In  Job  6:6,  "  taketh  it  even 
out  of  the  thorns,"  means  that  even  a  thorny  hedge 
does  not  prevent  them  from  taking  the  food  of 
the  orphan.  From  want  of  energy  **  the  way  of 
the  slothful  man  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns  "  (Prov. 
16:19),  i.  e.,  full  of  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles (comp.  22:6).  To  be  overgrown  with  thorns 
is  a  figure  of  desolation  (24:31).  **The  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot "  (Eccles.  7:6)  is  that  to 
which  the  laughter  of  fools  is  compared.  The 
wicked  are  often  compared  to  thorns  (2  Sam.  23:6; 
Nah.  1:10).  Dried  cow  dung  was  the  common 
fuel  in  Palestine ;  its  slowness  in  burning  makes 
the  quickness  of  a  fire  of  thorns  the  more  graphic 
as  an  image  of  the  sudden  end  of  fools  (comp. 
Psa.  118:12).  Thorns  and  thistles  are  symbolic  of 
false  prophets  (Matt.  7:16). 

THORN  IN  THE  FLESH.    See  Paul. 
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THOUGHT.    See  Glossart. 

THRASHING.    See  Agriculture,  p.  28. 

Fig^nrative.  Thrashing  id  used  in  Sci-ipture 
as  a  figure  of  providential  chastisement  (Isa.  21: 
10);  crushing  oppression  (Isa.  41:16;  Mic.  4:12, 1.3); 
judicial  visitation  (Jer.  51:38);  the  labors  of  min- 
isters (1  Cor.  9:9,  10).  Dust  made  by  thrashing  is 
a  figure  of  complete  destruction  (2  Kings  18:7). 

THRASHING  FLOOR  (Heb.  T!^,  go'-ren, 
even)y  a  level  and  hard-beaten  plot  in  the  open  air 
(Judg.  6:37;  2  Sam.  6:6),  on  which  sheaves  of 
grain  were  thrashed  (Isa.  21:10;  Jer.  61:38 ;  Mic.  4: 
12 ;  Matt  3:12).  The  top  of  a  rock  was  a  ifavorite 
spot  for  this  purpose ;  on  this  the  sheaves  were 
spread  out,  and  sometimes  beaten  with  flails 
— a  method  practiced  especially  with  the 
lighter  grains,  such  as  fitches  or  cummin 
(Isa.  28:27) — but  more  commonly  by  oxen. 
The  oxen  were  either  yoked  side  by  side  and 
driven  round  over  the  grain,  or  yoked  to  a 
machine  (Lat.  tribulum  or  irahea\  consisting 
of  a  board  or  a  block  of  wood',  with  stones  or 
pieces  of  iron  fastened  to  the  lower  surface 
to  make  it  rough.  This  was  dragged  over 
the  grain,  beating  out  the  kernels. 

The  thrashing  floors  were  watched  all 
night  to  guard  against  theft  of  the  grain 
(Ruth  3:4,  6,  14);  they  were  often  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  frequently  named  in 
connection  with  the  winepress  (Deut.  16:13; 
2  Kings  6:27;  Hos.  9:2;  Joel  2:24),  since 
grain,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  more  important 
products  of  the  soil.  They  were  sometimes 
given  particular  names,  as  that  of  Xachon 
(2  Sam.  6:6)  or  Chidon  (1  Chron.  13:9),  Atad 
(Gen.  50:10),  Oman  or  Araunah  (2  Sam.  24:18, 
20;  1  Chron.  21:15). 

THREE.    See  Number. 

THREE  TAVERNS.  See  Appii  Forux. 

THRESHOLD,  the  rendering  in  A.y.  of: 

L  8af  (Ti?),  a  sill  or  bottom  of  a  doorway 
(Judg.  19:27;  1  Kings  14:17;  Ezek.  40:6,  7; 
Zeph.  2:14). 

2.  Mif4awi'  (ir^CT?,  a  ttreteher),  probably 
the  bottom  beam  or  sill  of  a  door  (1  Sam.  6:4, 
6;£zek.9:3;  10:4,  18;  46:2;  47:1). 

3,  Aw-9oof  (^5N,  colUctwfi\  only  in  the 
plural,    and    meaning    stores,     storehouses 

(I  Chron.  26:15,  17),  especially  as  connected  with 
the  western  gates  of  the  temple  (Neh.  12:25). 

THRONE  (Heb.  «§?,  kU^ay';  Gr.  ep6vo^, 
thron'-o»;  P^fia,  hay'-mah).  The  Hebrew  term 
kis-My'  applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a 
person  in  authority,  whether  a  high  priest  (1  Sam. 
1:9),  a  judge  (Psa.  122:5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer. 
1:16).  The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the 
usual  postures  were  squatting  and  reclining,  was 
at  all  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity 
(2  Kings  4:10;  Prov.  9:14).  In  order  to  specify  a 
throne  in  our  sense  of  the  term  it  was  necessary 
to  add  to  kitt-say'  the  notion  of  royalty*  hence  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  such  expressions  as  "  the 
throne  of  the  kingdom"  (Deut.  17:18 ;  1  Kings  1: 
46;  2  Chron.  7:18).  The  characteristic  feature  in 
the   royal  throne  was  its  elevation :   Solomon^s 


throne  was  approached  by  six  steps  (1  Kings  10: 
19;  2  Chron.  9:18);  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  de- 
scribed as  *'high  and  lifted  up"  (Isa.  6:1).  The 
materials  and  workmanship  were  costly.  It  was 
furnished  with  arras  or  "  stays."  The  steps  were 
also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  chair,  we  are  only  Informed  in  1  Kings  10:19 
that  **  the  top  was  round  behind."  The  king  sat 
on  his  throne  on  state  occasions.  At  such  times 
he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes. 

Fig^nrative.  The  throne  was  the  symbol  of 
supreme  power  and  dignity  (Gen.  41:40).  '*  To  sit 
upon  the  throne"  implied  the  exercise  of  regal 
power  (Deut  17:18;  1  Kings  16:11);  to  "sit  upon 
the  throne  of  another"  (1  Kings  1:13)  meant  to 
succeed  him  as  king.    "  Thrones  "  also  designates 


Throne. 

earthlv  potentates  and  celestial  beings,  archangels 
(CoL  1:16). 

THRONG.    See  Glossary. 

THROUGHLY.    See  Glossart. 

THUM^MIM.    See  Urim  and  Tuummtm. 

THUNDER  (Heb.  bip  or  bp,  kole,  a  voice, 
i.  e.,  of  Jehovah ;  0?*^,  rdi'-am^  a  peal ;  Gr.  Ppovr^, 
bron4ay^.  In  a  physical  point  of  view  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  thunder  is 
the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  during  the 
summer  months  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September  it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Hence 
it  was  selected  by  Samuel  as  a  striking  expression 
of  the  divine  displeasure  toward  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  12:17).    Rain  in  harvest  was  deemed  at 
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—   THOUGHT.    See  Glossary. 

THRASHING.  See  Agriculture,  p.  28. 
Fifi^urative.  Thrashing  is  used  in  Scripture 
a  a  figure  of  providential  chastisement  (Isa.  21: 
•  O);  crushing  oppression  (Isa.  41:16;  Mic.  4:12, 13); 
judicial  visitation  (Jer.  51:83);  the  labors  of  min- 
sters (1  Cor.  9:9,  10).  Dust  made  by  thrashing  is 
a  figure  of  complete  destruction  (2  Kings  13:7). 

THRASHING  FLOOB  (Heb.  T}^,  go'-ren, 

evet9.\  a  level  and  hard-beaten  plot  in  the  open  air 

^Jiidg.   6:37;   2  Sam.  6:6),  on  which  sheaves  of 

grain  were  thrashed  (Isa.  21:10 ;  Jer.  51:88 ;  Mic.  4: 

12  ;  Matt  3:12).     The  top  of  a  rock  was  a  favorite 

«pot  for  this  purpose ;  on  this  the  sheaves  were 

spread  out,  and    sometimes    beaten  with   flails 

— a    method   practiced   especially   with  the 

lighter  grains,  such  as  fitches  or  cummin 

(Isa.   28:27) — but  more  commonly  by  oxen. 

The  oxen  were  either  yoked  side  by  side  and 

driven  round  over  the  grain,  or  yoked  to  a 

machine  (Lat.  tribulwa  or  trahea\  consisting 

of  a  board  or  a  block  of  wood,  with  stones  or 

pieces  of  iron  fastened  to  the  lower  surface 

to  make  it  rough.     This  was  dragged  over 

the  i^ain,  beating  out  the  kernels. 

The    thrashing    floors  were    watched    all 
night    to  guard  against  theft  of  the  graixi 
(Ruth  8:4,  6,  14);  they  were  often  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  frequently    named    in 
connection  with  the  winepress  (Deut.  16:18; 
2   Kings  6:27;   Hos.  9:2;  Joel   2:24),  since 
grain,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  more  important 
products  of  the  soil.    They  were  sometimes 
given  particular  names,  as  that  of  Nachon 
(2  Sam.  6:6)  or  Chidon  (1  Chron.  13:9),  Atad 
(Gen.  50:10),  Oman  or  Araunah  (2  Sam.  24:18, 
20;  1  Chron.  21:15). 
THREE.    See  Number. 
THBEE  TAVERNS.  See  Appii  Foruv. 
THRESHOLD,  the  rendering  in  A. V.  of: 

1.  Saf  (TjO),  a  sill  or  bottom  of  a  doorway 
(Judg.  19:27;  1  Kings  14:17;  Ezek.  40:6,  7; 
Zenh.  2:14). 

2.  Mi/4avft/  (1*??^,  a  stretcher),  probably 
the  bottom  beam  or  sill  of  a  door  (1  Sam.  5:4, 
6;Ezek.9:8;  10:4,  18;  46:2;  47:1). 

3.  Aw-eoo/*  (^5^,  collection),  only  in  the 
plural,    and    meaning    stores,    storehouses 

(1  Chron.  26:15,  17),  especially  as  connected  with 
the  western  gates  of  the  temple  (Neh.  1 2:25). 
THRONE   Otch.    KDS^   Ai>.4ff/;  Gr.  Bpuvfi^, 

nil/ n|fcp1i»tB  to  liny  dc^vtilod  stuit  oi-cujiiud  by  n 

mi  in  iiutln^irjfv,  whcthi.»r  n  high  prieal  (1  Sum. 

l*0\a  imju*'  I  -  :0,  or  a  miiiUiry  cliief  (Jer. 

h:iir  in  a  cfiuntry  where  the 

[linTlin-:  i\mi  rMining,  wfts 

J  dignity 
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throne  was  approached  by  six  steps  (1  Kings  10; 
19;  2  Chron.  9:18);  and  Jehovah^s  throne  is  de- 
scribed as  **high  and  lifted  up''  (Isa.  6:1).  The 
materials  and  workmanship  were  costly.  It  was 
furnished  with  arms  or  *'  stays.**  The  steps  were 
also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1  Kings  10:19 
that  **  the  top  was  round  behind.**  The  king  sat 
on  his  throne  on  state  occasions.  At  such  times 
he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes. 

Fig^nrative.  The  throne  was  the  symbol  of 
supreme  power  and  dignity  (Gen.  41:40).  "  To  sit 
upon  the  throne**  implied  the  exercise  of  regal 
power  (Deut.  17:18;  1  Kings  16:11);  to  "sit  upon 
the  throne  of  another**  (1  Kings  1:18)  meant  to 
succeed  him  as  king.    "  Thrones  *'  also  designates 


Ttoone, 

earthlv  potentates  and  celestial  beings,  archangels 
(CoL  i:16). 

THKDNG.     Bt^  Glossart. 

THROUGHLY,     Seo  GLoa^iAHT. 

THUM'HIM.     See  UaiM  ji>d  TmTMjrtir. 

THUNDER  (ll*;b,  bip  or  bp,  kol^,  a  voice, 
u  e.,  of  Jeboviih ;  Cr*^,  ray-am^  n  p^at ;  Gr.  ppovrfj^ 

hrftn-liiff^.      In   a  physical  point  of  view  the  most 
iiotiecflble   feuiiirc  in   t-oniuvtiiiiv  with  thunder  ig 
the   €?xtrc*ini?   rnrity  of  Us  ciccrirt^tR'«  ilyring  th^ 
j^itmnior   momUs   in   Fule^^iirio   nnfl   tin?    atljacent 
tannine?.     From  the  middle  of  Appil  to  the  mid- 
dle uf   Beptember  it  \a  Imrdly  ever  henrti.     HencQ 
it  wftft  scleettM^  by  Samuei  as  ft  striking  eiipret;s\o». 
of    the   divine   displease™   lowiird    tliw   Israelii J^ 
H  Sam,  12;17).     Rain  id  harv^iat  wua  d^MJmed 
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extraordinary  as  snow  in  summtr  (TroT.  26:1),  and 
Jerome  asserts  that  ht  had  never  witnessed  it  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  July  {Com.^  on  Amon 
4:7).  The  plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  is  naturally 
represented  as  accompanied  with  **  mighty  thun- 
derings  "  (Exod.  9:22-29,  88,  34).  It  accompanied 
the  lightnings  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (19:16 ;  20: 
18).  It  is  referred  to  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
subject  to  laws  of  the  Creator  (Job  28:26; 
88:26). 

In  John  12:28  it  is  related  that  there  "came  a 
voice  from  heaven  "  in  response  to  the  prayer  of 
Jesus.  **  It  is  a  voice  which  came  miraculously 
from  God;  yet,  as  regards  its  intelligibility  con- 
ditioned by  the  subjective  disposition  and  recep- 
tivity of  the  hearers,  which  sounded  with  a  tone 
a*  of  thunder^  so  that  the  definite  words  which 
resounded  in  this  form  of  sound  remained  unin- 
telligible to  the  unsusceptible,  who  simply  heard 
that  majestic  kind  of  sound,  but  not  its  contents, 


situated  on  the  confines  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  a  little 
south  of  the  river  Hyllus,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  between  Mount  Tmolus  and 
the  southern  ridge  of  Temnus.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  Macedonian  colonies  established  in  As>iA 
Minor,  in  the  sequel  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander.  The  waters  of 
Thyatira  are  said  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  dyeing 
that  in  no  place  can  the  scarlet  cloth,  out  of  which 
fezes  are  made,  be  so  brilliantly  or  so  permanentW 
dyed  as  here.  So  in  the  Acts  (16:14)  Lydia,  the 
first  convert  of  Paul  at  Philippi,  is  mentioned  as 
a  seller  of  purple  from  Thyatira.  The  principal 
deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  worshiped  as  the 
sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas.  He  was  no 
doubt  introduced  by  the  Macedonian  colonists,  for 
the  name  is  Macedonian.  A  priestess  of  Artemis 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Another 
superstition  of  an  extremely  curious  nature,  which 
existed  at  Thyatira,  seems  to  have  been  brought 


^p^^'-^ 


Thyatira. 


and  said,  Bpovr^  yryovfvat  (*It  is  thunder')" 
(Meyer,  Com.,  in  loc.).  Mark  (8:17)  tells  us  that 
our  Lord  surnamed  James  and  John  "  Boanerges, 
which  is,  The  sons  of  thunder."  Some  have 
thought  that  this  was  applied  to  them  because  of 
their  eloquence ;  others  to  their  courage  and  ener- 
gy. It  seems  more  likely  that  it  referred  to  their 
impetuous,  ardent  temperament. 

Fig^nrative.  In  the  imaginative  philosophy 
of  the  Hebrews  thunder  was  regarded  ua  the  voice 
of  Jehovah  (Job  87:2,  4,  6;  40:9;  Psa.  18:18; 
29:8-9;  Isa.  80:30,  81),  who  dwelt  behind  the 
thundercloud  (Psa.  81:7).  Thunder  was,  to  the 
mind  of  the  Jew,  the  symbol  of  divine  power 
(29:8,  etc.)  and  vengeance  (1  Sam.  2:10;  2  Sam. 
22:14). 

THUNDEEBOLT  (Heb.  tld*!,  reh'shef,  a 
live  coal,  an  arrow).  In  accordance  with  the 
popular  notion  "  hot  thunderbolts  "  (Psa.  78:48) 
meant  lightnings,  with  reference,  doubtless,  to  the 
manner  in  which  lightning  strikes  the  earth. 

THYATI'EA  (Gr.  Gwir^po,  thoo-atU-rah),  a 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
Apocalyptic  churches  (Rev.  1:11;  2:18).    It  was 


thither  by  some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dis- 
persed tribes.  A  fane  stood  outside  the  walls, 
dedicated  to  Sambaiha — the  name  of  the  sibyl  who 
is  sometimes  called  Chaldean,  sometimes  Jewish, 
sometimes  Persian — in  the  midst  of  an  inclosure 
designated  **  the  Chaldean^s  court."  This  seems 
to  lend  an  illustration  to  the  obscure  passage  in 
Rev.  2:20,  21,  which  Grotius  interprets  of  the  wife 
of  the  bishop.  Now  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  in  Thyatira  there  was  a  great  amalgamation 
of  races.  But  amalgamation  of  different  races  in 
pagan  nations  always  went  together  with  a  syncre- 
tism of  diflferent  religions,  every  relation  of  life 
having  its  religious  sanction.  If  the  sibyl  Sam- 
batha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this 
proceeding,  and  not  discountenanced  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  JudsBO-Christinn  Church  at  Thya- 
tira, both  the  censure  and  its  qualification  become 
easy  of  explanation.  Dr.  Milligan  (Expositor'i 
Bible)  thinks  that  the  Jezebel  referred  to  in  con- 
hection  with  Thyatira  was  the  Old  Testament  char- 
acter of  that  name ;  and  that  the  sin  of  the  church 
in  Thyatira  was  that  it  tolerated  the  evil  of  which 
she  was  so  striking  a  representative. 
THYINE  WOOD.    See  Vegktablb  Kwodom. 
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TIBE^BIAS  (Gr.  TipepiAc,  tilher-ee-ag^,  a  city 
In  the  time  of  Christy  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (John  6:1,  28; 
21:l)f  and  then  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him 
in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.    It  was  one  of 


neighborhood.  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Gali- 
lee from  the  time  of  its  ongin  until  the  reign  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power 
back  again  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been  before 
the  founding  of  the  new  city.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  foreign 


nine  towns  round  the  sea,  each  one  having  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  inliabitants.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  new  town,  and  not  a  restored  or  enlarged 
one  merely;  for  ** Rakkath "  (Josh.  19:36),  which 
is  said  in  the  Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
Zebulun  (Matt.  4:18).  G.  A.  Smith,  however, 
thinks  it  may  be  the  same  with  Rakkath,  or  in  its 


customs  prevailed  there  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  offense  to  the  stricter  Jews.  Ihe  ancieni 
name  has  survived  in  that  of  the  modern  l^ibarieh, 
which  occupies  unquestionably  the  original  site, 
except  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower  limits  than 
those  of  the  original  city.  Near  T^ibariehy  about  a 
mile  farther  south  along  the  shore,  are  the  cele- 
brated warm  baths,  which  the  Roman  naturalists 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  known  curiosities  of 
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the  world.  The  intermediate  space  between  these 
baths  and  the  town  abounds  with  traces  of  ruins, 
such  as  the  foundations  of  walls,  heaps  of  stones, 
blocks  of  granite,  and  the  like;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  occu- 
pied also  this  ground,  and  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  its  modern  successor.  It  stood  anciently 
as  now,  on  the  western  shore,  about  two  thirds  of 
the  way  between  the  northern  and  southern  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  margin  or  strip 
of  land  there  between  the  water  and  the  steep 
hills  Twhich  elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down 
so  boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles 
long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  tract  in 
question  is  somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates 
to  the  character  of  a  plain.  Jwarieh^  the  modern 
town,  occupies  the  northern  end  of  this  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  warm  baths  the  southern  extrem- 
ity ;  so  that  the  more  extended  city  of  the  Roman 
age  must  have  covered  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
peculiar  ground  whose  limits  are  thus  clearly  de- 
fined. Its  newness,  uucleanness,  bad  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  idolatry,  may  account  for  its 
absence  from  the  records  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
on  the  lake.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews 
resorted  thither,  it  became  their  metropolis,  and, 
after  A.  D.  160,  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
the  rabbinical  schools,  from  which  came  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Masorah. 

TIBEIEUAS,  THE  SEA  OF,  another  name 
(John  21:1  only)  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (comp.  6:1). 
It  is  thought  that  the  evangelist  used  this  name  as 
being  more  familiar  to  nonresidents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  **  Sea  of  Galilee  ** 
(q.  V.)  OP  **  Sea  of  Gennesaret." 

TIBE'RinSCGr.  T:if3ipioc,  tiber^^^,  pertain- 
ing  to  the  T\her ;  in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
Csesar),  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor  of 
Augustus,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  14,  and  reigned 
until  A.  D.  87.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  November, 
B.  C.  42.  He  became  emperor  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year,  after  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  com- 
mander in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced 
talents  of  a  high  order  as  an  orator  and  an  admin- 


Ck)in  of  Tiberius. 

is^rator  of  civil  affairs.  He  even  gained  the  repu- 
tation  of  possessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the 
Roman  character,  and  was  regarded  as  entirely 
worthy  of  the  imperial  honors  to  which  his  birth 
and  supposed  personal  merits  at  length  opened  the 
way.  Yet,  on  being  raised  to  the  supreme  power, 
he  suddenly  became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a 
very  diflferent  man.  His  subsequent  life  was  one 
of  inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was 
despotic  in  his  government,  cruel  and  vindictive 
in  his  disposition.  Tiberius  died  af  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years 


He  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  Luke  S:l, 
where  he  is  termed  Tiberius  Cssar.  John  the 
Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  his  ministry  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  an  important  chrono- 
logical statement,  helping  to  determine  the  year 
of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on  his  public  life. 

TIB'HATH (Heb.  rnna,  tihkhath\  da^h 
ter\  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chron. 
18:8),  called  Bktah  (q.  v.)  in  2  Sam.  8:8,  probably 
an  accidental  transposition  of  the  first  two  letters. 

TIBin  (Heb.  ''P^n,  Whne^,  strawtf\  the  fflxth 
king  of  Israel,  and  son  of  Ginath.  After  the  tragic 
death  of  Zimri  there  was  a  division  among  the 
people,  '*  half  followed  Tibni . . .  and  half  followed 
Omri."  After  a  struggle  lasting  four  years  Omri's 
party  prevailed,  and,  according  to  the  brief  ac- 
count of  the  historian,  **  Tibni  died,  and  Omri 
reigned*'  (1  Kings  16:21,  22^  B.  G.  886. 

TIDAL  (Heb.  ^ri^),  tid-awt),  the  name  of  a 
king  who  accompanied  Chedoriaomer  in  his  raid 
into  Palestine  about  2250  B.  0.  Of  the  person- 
ality of  this  king  nothing  else  is  known.  The  name 
has,  however,  been  unexpectedly  found  by  Mr. 
Pinches  upon  a  broken  Babylonian  tablet  of  the 
reign  of  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon  (B.  C.  2387- 
2238  ?).  Upon  this  inscription  the  name  is  written. 
"Tudghulla,  son  of  Gazza.'*  This  discovery  is 
very  important,  because  by.it  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence which  connects  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis 
with  Babylonian  history  is  materially  strengthened. 
The  country  ruled  by  Tidal  wrs  Goiim,  often  traitf- 
lated  "nations  or  Gentiles.*'  It  is  not  yet  cer- 
tainly located.  Hommel  believes  it  to  be  Got,  in 
northeastern  Babylonia. ,  See  articles  on  Chcdob^ 
LAOMIB,  Arioch,  and  Aiiraphkl. 

LiTKRATURK.~-Sayce,Pa^rtarcA<i/P(a/efftne,  Lon- 
don,  1895  (especially  the  preface).— R.  W.  R. 

TIG^LATH-PILE^ER,  the  name  of  an  As- 
Syrian  king  (see  also  Pul).  The  name  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  fills  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  before  the  fall  of  Samaria.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  III,  known  also  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Pul,  that  they  first  sensibly 
felt  the  menace  of  complete  overthrow  by  the 
Assyrians.  (1)  Name  and  origin.  The  name 
Tiglath-pileser  appears  in  Assyrian  under  the  form 
of  Tukulti-apal-esharra,  but  this  was  abbreviated 
even  by  the  Assyrians  themselves.  It  was  a  fa- 
mous name  in  the  annals  of  Assyria,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  As83rrian  conquerors,  Tiglath-pileser  I 
(about  1120  B.  C),  had  borne  it.  Tiglath-pileser 
III  was,  however,  a  far  greater  man  than  his 
earlier  namesake.  He  was  not  of  royal  origin.  Of 
his  origin,  indeed,  nothing  is  known.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  an  Assyrian  general.  He  may 
have  been  also  an  administrator  or  governor  of 
one  of  the  vast  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
He  appears  suddenly  upon  the  scene  of  historical 
action.  He  says  nothing  in  his  inscriptions  of  his 
father  or  of  his  mother.  His  inscriptions  were 
mutilated  long  after  his  death  by  Esar-haddon,  sd 
indignity  offered  to  no  other  king,  and  these  facts 
lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  king  who 
preceded  him  upon  the  throne  was  Asshur-niraii 
III,  who  reigned  weakly  from  754  to  745  B.  C.    ll 
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the  year  '746  there  was  a  rebellion  against  his  rule. 
Whether  Tiglath-pileser,  then  perhaps  a  general, 
set  this  rebellion  on  foot,  participated  in  it,  or 
merely  reaped  its  results,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
Asshur-nirari  III  he  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Assyria.  (2)  Eeign.  The  very  first  years  of  his 
reign  showed  him  a  masterful  man.  In  other  in. 
stances  in  Assyrian  history  such  an  usurpation 
would  have  been  followed  by  petty  wars  and  in- 
surrections all  over  the  kingdom,  but  no  audible 
murmur  was  heard  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
He  was  evidently  known  everywhere  as  a  man 
with  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trifle.  His 
reign  was  not  long  (745-727  B.  C),  and  he  may 
have  come  to  the  throne  comparatively  late  in  life. 
Whatever  his  name  was,  he  assumed  at  once  the 
royal  style  of  Tiglath-pileser,  adopting  as  his  own 
a  famous  name.  Were  it  not  for  the  abuse  of  his 
inscriptions,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Esar-haddon, 
we  should  know  all  the  events  of  his  reign  in  great 
detail.  He  had  restored  the  palace  of  Shalmaneser 
II,  in  Kalchi.  Upon  the  walls  of  its  great  rooms 
he  placed  stone  slabs  with  beautifully  engraved 


Final  Assault  on  Damascns.   (From  the  Assyrian  Monuments.) 


inscriptions  recounting  the  campaigns  of  his  reign. 
Besides  these  he  left  inscriptions  written  upon 
clay,  giving  accounts  of  his  campaigns  grouped  in 
geographical  order;  and  supplemented  these  by 
other  inscriptions  on  clay  containing  lists  of  the 
countries  conquered,  but  without  any  details  of 
the  campaigns.  The  first  matter  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  new  king  was  an  invasion  of 
Babylonia,  rendered  necessary  to  drive  out  nomadic 
Aramsana  who  had  invaded  and  settled  in  the 
country,  and  threatened  to  destroy  its  civilization. 
The  march  of  the  new  Assyrian  king  southward 
was  a  triumphal  progress.  He  was  heralded  as  a 
deliverer,  and  soon  reestablished  an  orderly  gov- 
ernment in  the  kingdom  of  Babylonia.  After  this 
he  turned  into  the  northwest  and  into  the  east, 
where  he  collected  heavy  tribute  from  peoples  who 
had  refused  it  during  the  weak  reign  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. At  the  very  beginning  he  introduced 
an  entirely  new  method  of  dealing  with  conquered 
peoples.  Before  his  reign  the  Assyrian  kings  had 
for  the  most  part  contented  themselves  with  pred- 
atory raids  by  which  they  enormously  increased 
the  wealth  of  Assyria,  but  contributed  little  to  the 
upbuilding  of  stable  government  in  the  conquered 
lands.  Peoples  thus  conquered  paid  tribute  while 
the  conqueror  was  at  hand,  and  refused  when  they 


thought  he  was  far  enough  away  to  place  them 
out  of  danger.  Some  of  the  previous  kings  had 
tried  in  a  very  slight  fashion  colonization  and  de- 
portation, but  without  conspicuous  success.  These 
were  made  by  Tiglath-pileser  III  his  chief  methods. 
He  fii-st  conquered  a  people  and  then  deported  the 
best  of  them  to  another  part  of  his  dominions, 
bringing  from  that  place  enough  people  to  colonize 
the  land  thus  vacated.  For  many  peoples  this 
was  punishment  worse  than  death.  From  his 
point  of  view  it  contributed  to  stability  by  making 
successful  rebellion  almost  an  impossibility.  He 
further  set  Assyrian  goveniors  over  conquered 
provinces,  and  endeavored  not  only  to  collect 
tribute  annually,  but  also  to  administer  all  the 
affairs  of  the  land  as  a  part  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire which  he  was  building.  Campaign  followed 
campaign,  north,  east,  and  south,  with  lesser  in- 
vasions also  in  the  west.  All  these  things  affected 
the  Hebrew  people  but  little.  They  were,  how- 
ever, a  threat  of  what  might  be  when  once  he  was 
free  to  set  about  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 
(8)  Eelation  with  Israel. .  Nominally  some  of  the 
states  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were  already  Assyr- 
ian tributaries,  but  As- 
syrian influence  had 
been  little  felt  for  a 
long  time.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  unite 
all  the  petty  kingdoms 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
their  neighboring  coun- 
tries into  one  great  con- 
federation for  mutual 
defense  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  possible 
to  prevent  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  west  by 
the  Assyrians,  even 
under  so  great  a  mas- 
ter as  Tiglath-pileser 
of  the  west  lay  in  its 


III.     But  the  weakness 

utter  inability  to  put  aside  selfish  and  petty  con- 
cerns to  work  for  united  intere«ts.  Some  of 
these  states  determined  again,  about  739  B.  C, 
to  throw  oflP  the  Assyrian  yoke.  At  the  head  of 
the  coalition  thus  formed  Azariah,  or  Uzziali, 
king  of  Judah,  took  his  stand.  To  support 
him  Hamath,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Que,  Melid,  Sa- 
maria, and  others,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  had 
banded  together.  It  was  indeed  a  promising  con- 
federation. If  these  nineteen  states  should  put 
their  full  quota  of  men  ipto  the  field  under  com- 
petent military  direction  they  would,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  and  to  prevent,  and, 
at  least,  postpone  the  engulfing  of  Syria  into  the 
now  rapidly  growing  Assyrian  empire.  But  be- 
fore any  combination  of  their  forces  could  be 
brought  about  Tiglath-pileser  came  west  and  en- 
tered Palestine,  apparently  determined  to  attack 
tha  ringleader,  Uzziah,  in  his  own  territory,  before 
his  allies  could  come  to  his  aid.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  the  northern  kingdom  Menahem  threw 
down  his  arms  and  paid  the  Assyrians  one  thousand 
talents  of  silver  as  a  token  of  subjection.  Here 
was  practically  an  end  of  the  entire  confederation. 
Tiglath-pileser  was  apparently  satisfied  with  thia 
coUapse,  and  as  the  others  were  willing  to  pay 
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tribute,  he  did  not  pursue  the  advantage  which  he 
had  gained,  but  went  back  to  Assyria  laden  with 
a  heavy  booty,  to  which  Rezon  of  Damascus  and 
Hiroro  of  Tyre  had  also  contributed.  In  734  B.  G. 
we  find  him  again  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
In  this  year  he  seems  to  have  crossed  the  plain 
of  Syria,  near  Damascus,  and  to  have  gone  straight 
to  the  coast,  which  he  followed  toward  the  south. 
He  had  no  fear  of  Tyre  nor  of  Sidon,  for  they  were 
busy  with  commerce,  and  he  needed  to  strike  but 
a  few  light  blows  before  Gaza  was  reached.  Here, 
if  ever,  Egypt  and  Syria  and  all  the  West  ought  to 
have  made  a  stand  against  the  Assyrians,  but  no 
stand  was  made,  and  Gaza  was  overwhelmed.  In 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  with  him  Pekah 
of  Samaria  and  Rezon  of  Damascus,  was  another 
opportunity  for  coalition  against  Assyria,  but 
Pekah  and  Rezon  thought  they  saw  in  the  youth 
of  Ahaz  a  chance  for  the  enrichment  of  their  own 
kingdoms.  They  united  forces  and  invaded  Judah. 
So  began  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war.  Ahaz  was 
likely  to  be  overwhelmed.  To  whom  should  he 
turn  for  help?  No  help  was  to  be  had  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  madness  of  the  hour  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  meet  Tiglath- 
pileser  and  sue  for 
help  against  Damascus 
and  Sjimaria.  Tiglath- 
pileser  accepted  a  bribe 
from  Ahaz,  for  it  suited 
his  own  future  pur- 
poses so  to  do,  and  at 
once  threatened  Da- 
mascus. This  drew  off 
from  Judah  the  armies 
of  Damascus  and  Sa- 
maria. Tiglath-pileser 
then  passed  by  Damas- 
cus, came  down  the  sea 
coast  past  his  tributary 
states  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
don, and  turned  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  above 
Carmel.  His  own  accounts  fail  us  at  this  point,  but 
the  biblical  narrative  fills  the  gap  by  stating  that 
he  took  a  number  of  cities  and  overran  the  land 
(2  Kings  15:29).  He  might  th^n  have  attacked 
Samaria  itself,  but  the  party  of  assassins  made 
that  unnecessary,  for  they  slew  the  king,  and  in 
his  place  Tiglath-pileser  set  up  Hoshea  as  the 
nominal  king  of  Samaria,  but  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentative ( 1 5:30).  Damascus  was  next  besieged, 
and  the  entire  country  about  it  given  over  to  deso- 
lation. Tiglath-pileser  boasts  that  he  destroyed  at 
this  time  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  cities,  whose 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  with  all  their  pos- 
sessions to  Assyria,  Ahaz  of  Judah  came  to  pay 
honor  in  Damascus  to  this  foreign  conqueror,  who 
was  now  practically  master  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. He  it  was  who  had  prepared  the  way  for 
the  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  IV  and 
Sargon  II  (722  B.  C).  His  later  career  has  but 
little  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  story.  In 
728  B.  C,  upon  New  Year's  Day,  he  was  solemnly 
anointed  king  of  Babylon,  and  in  727  he  died. 
Upon  any  basis  of  estimate  whatever  he  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  and  one  of  the 
greatest  executives  among  all  the  lines  of  great 
rulers  who  made  Assyria  a  dreaded  name  in  Asia. 


He  made  the  Assyrian  empire  out  of  a  kingdou 
and  a  few  dependencies.  He  made  it  a  world 
power,  binding  province  to  province,  and  trans- 
forming local  centers  into  general  centers  by  de> 
porta tion  and  colonization. — R.  W.  R. 

TrORIS  (Gr.  Tiypic,  tig'-ru)  is  used  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  ^.^  {kkid- 
deh'-kd,  A.  V,  Hiddekel,  Gen.  2:14),  oine  of  the 
rivei-s  of  Eden.  Dr.  Sayce  says  {High.  CriL,  etc, 
p.  96) :  "  The  name  of  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  was 
also  Accadian.  In  the  old  language  of  Babyk>nia 
it  was  termed  Idiqla  and  Idiqna,  *  the  encircling,' 
which  the  Semitic  successors  of  the  Accadians 
changed  into  the  feminines  Idiqlat  and  Idiqnit 
From  Idiqlat  the  Persians  formed  their  Tigrd  with 
a  play  upon  a  word  in  their  own  language  which 
signified  an  *  arrow.'  The  Hiddekel,  we  are  told, 
flowed  *  to  the  east  of  Asshur.'  But  the  Asshur 
meant  is  not  the  land  of  Assyria,  as  the  A.  V.  sup- 
poses, but  the  city  of  Assur,  the  primitive  capiial 
of  the  country,  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of 
Kalah  Sherghat.  The  land  of  Assyria  lay  to  the 
east  as  well  as  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris."    Daniel 


CapUvlty  of  the  Inhabitants. 


(From  the  M onaments.) 

(10:4)  calls  it  "  the  great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel" 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Diarbekir,  at  no  great  disUnce 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  pursues  a 
meandering  course  for  upward  of  one  tliousand 
one  hundred  miles,  when  they  at  last  unite  and 
flow  as  one  stream  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

TIK'VAH  (Heb.  ^Jif^^,  tik-vav\  a  eoi-d,  or 
hope). 

1.  The  son  of  Harhas,  and  father  of  Shallum, 
the  husband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  Kings 
22:14),  B.  C.  before  624,  He  is  called  in  2  Chron. 
34:22,  TiKVATH. 

2.  The  father  of  Jahaziah,  which  fatter  was  one 
of  the  rulers  appointed  by  Ezra  to  superintend 
the  divorcement  of  the  Gentile  wives  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  10:15),  B.  C.  before  437. 

TIK'VATH  (Heb.  text,  rO^lD^  io-kali'-ath, 
ohediejice^  marg.  f^tjl?^,  iok-hath'),  the  father  of 
Shallum  (2  Chron.  84:32).  See  Tikvah  (2  Kings 
22:14). 

TIL'OATH-PILNE'SER.  a  variation 
(1  Chron.  6:6,  26 ;  2  Chron.  28:20)  of  Tiolatd- 

PILSSKR. 

TILE  (Heb.  •^J?^,  lelhag-naw%  so  called  from 
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the  whilish  clay),  a  brick  (Ezek.  4:1)  used  to  write 
upon.  When  the  clay  was  in  a  soft,  moist  state, 
in  its  mold  or  frame,  the  characters  were  inscribed 
upon  it,  and  then  the  clay  was  baked.  Such  was 
the  perfection  of  the  manufacture  that  some  of 
them  are  in  a  state  of  fine  preservation  af  tet*  three 
thousand  years.    See  Writing. 

TILINO  (6r.  Kipafio^y  ker^-am-os^  pottery  ware). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  Luke  6;  19,  "through 
the  tiling  **  (iia  ruv  Kepdfjtuv)^  has  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Some  have  understood 
by  the  tiling  the  layer  of  sticks,  brush,  and  hai*d- 
roUed  clay  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  flat  roof 
of  an  oriental  house.  Of  course,  the  breaking  up  of 
this  might  be  readily  repaired,  but  would  cause  an 
intolerable  dust  at  the  time.  Dr.  Edersheim  (Lt/e 
of  Jesus,  i,  603)  says:  "The  roof  itself,  which  had 
hard-beaten  earth  or  rubble  underneath  it,  was 
paved  with  brick,  stone,  or  any  other  hard  sub- 
stance, and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  law,  was  at  least  three  feet 
high.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic  would  have  attempted  to 
dig  through  this  into  a  room  below,  not  to  speak 
of  the  interruption  and  inconvenience  caused  to 
those  below  by  such  an  operation.  But  no  such 
objection  attaches  if  we  regard  it  not  as  the  main 
roof  of  the  house,  but  as  that  of  the  covered  gal- 
lery under  which  we  are  supposing  the  Lord  to 
have  stood. ...  In  such  .case  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  *unr«of*  the  covering  of 
*  tiles,*  and  then  *  having  dug  out'  an  opening 
through  the  lighter  framewoi'k  which  supported 
the  tiles,  to  let  down  their  burden  *  into  the  midst 
before  Jesus.'** 

TILLAOE.  1.  yeer  (Heb.  "r»D  or  ^,  Prov. 
13:28),  to  break  up  with  a  plow  (comp.  Jer.  4:3; 
Hos.  10:12). 

2.  Ab^daw'  (Heb.  STlh?;  or  T:'f^^^^work\  i.  e., 
tervile  labor  (Lev.  25:39);  work,  business  (1  Chron. 
9:19).  Specifically,  work  of  the  field,  agriculture 
(1  Chron.  27:26;  Neh.  10:87). 

TIOjON  (Heb.  lib'^n,  tee-ions',  suspension,  or 
TTDVl,  too'hne',  gift^  or  scorri)^  the  last  named  of 
the  four  "  sons  **  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  4:20),  B.  C.  perhaps  1170. 

TIME1JS,  more  correctly  TDLSi^S  (Gr. 
TifMtoc,  timf-ah-yos),  father  of  the  blind  beggar 
cured  by  Christ  (Mark  10:46),  the  son  being  thence 
called  Bartihxus  (q.  v.). 

TTMBRFJi     See  Music,  p.  766. 

TIME,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  terms,  of  which  the  following  are  most  im- 
portant: 

L  Yome  (Heb.  Di"*,  a  day),  used  both  in  the 
particular  sense  of  a  natural  day  (see  below),  and 
in  the  general  sense  of  a  set  time. 

2.  Zem-awn'  (Heb.  1?T),  an  appointed  time; 
thus  I*  To  everything  there  is  a  season  **  (Eoclea 
8:1),  i.  e.,  everything  remains  but  for  a  time ;  all 
things  are  frail  and  fleeting.  In  Dan.  2:16  it  is 
an  appointed  season. 

3.  Mo-adt^  (Heb.  "t^TO,  an  appointment),  a 
space  of  time,  appointed  and  definite  (Exod.  84: 
18;  1  Sam.  18:8;  laa.  14:81,  etc.). 


4.  Maw-khawr^  (Heb.  *Tn7p,  deferred)  is  time  to 
come,  to-morrow  (Exod.  13:14 ;  Josh.  4:6, 21 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  20:12). 

5.  Id-dawn'  (Heb.  fj?,  a  set  time)  is  used  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  in  a  sense  that  has  been 
much  disputed.  In  Dan.  4:16,  23,  25,82,  the 
prophet  writes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Let  his  heart 
be  changed  from  man*s,  and  let  a  beast*s  heart  be 
given  unto  him;  and  let  seven  times  pass  over 
him."  Gesenius  {Lexicon)  gives  its  meaning  as 
prophetic  language  for  a  year.  "Following  the 
example  of  the  LXX.  and  of  Josephus,  many  an- 
cient and  recent  interpreters  understood  by  the 
word  V?7?  years,  because  the  times  in  7:25 ;  12:7 
are  also  years,  and  because  in  4:29  mention  is 
made  of  twelve  months,  and  thereby  the  time  is 
defined  as  one  year.  But  from  4:29  the  duration 
of  the  V?*7?  cannot  at  all  be  concluded,  and  in 
7:25  and  12:7  the  tirhes  are  not  years.  Id-dawn' 
(l*??)  designates  generally  a  definite  period  of 
time,  whose  length  or  duration  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent"  (Keil,  Com.,  on  Dan.  4:16). 

6.  Ayth  (Heb.  n?)  is  a  general  term  for  time ; 
e.  g.,  the  time  of  evening  (Josh.  8:20,  A.  V.  "  even- 
tide ") ;  time  of  bearing  (Job  89:1,  2) ;  at  or  about 
a  time  (Dan.  9:21);  tim£  or  season  of  love  (Ezek. 
16:8),  i.  e.,  of  young  women  at  marriageable  age, 
etc 

7.  Pahf-am  (Heb.  B??,  a  stroke),  a  tread  of 
the  foot,  step  (Psa.  119:126);  one  time  (Gen.  18: 
82,  A.  V.  "this  once;»*  Exod.  9:27;  Prov.  7:12, 
A.V.  "now*'). 

8.  0-iawm'  (Heb.  Ai:^  or  fiVy,  concealed),  hid- 
den time,  i.  e.,  obscure  and  long,  of  which  the  be- 
ginning or  end  is  indefinite,  duration,  everlasting, 
eternity  (Josh.  24:2;  Deut.  32:7,  A.  V.  "days  of 
old;"  Prov.  8:28,  "everlasting";. 

9.  KaJiee-rot^  (Gr.  iccupdc),  an  occasiofi,  set  time ; 
khron'-os  (Gr.  xp^^^)t  *  «pactf  of  time,  opportu- 
nity,  etc. 

TIME,  DIVISIONS  OF.  The  foUowing  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture : 

1.  Year  (Heb.  i^t?!  shaw-naw',  as  a  revolu' 
tion  of  time),  so  called  from  the  change  of  the 
seasons.  The  years  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  pre- 
exilic  period  were  lunar,  of  354  days  8  hours  88 
seconds,  and  consisted  of  twelve  unequal  lunar 
months.  As  this  falls  short  of  the  true  year  (an 
astronomical  month  having  29  days  12  hours  44 
minutes  2.84  seconds),  they  were  compelled,  in 
order  to  pi-eserve  the  regularity  of  harvest  and 
vintage  (Exod.  23:16),  to  add  a  month  occasion* 
ally,  thus  making  it,  on  the  average,  to  coincide 
with  the  solar  year  (containing  365  days  5  hours 
48  minutes  45  seconds).  The  method  of  doing 
this  among  the  very  ancient  Hebrews  is  unknown. 
Among  the  later  Jews  an  intercalary  month  was 
inserted  after  Adar  and  was  called  Ve-dar,  or  sec< 
ond  Adar.  The  intercalation  was  regularly  de- 
creed by  the  Sanhedrin,  which  observed  the  rule 
never  to  add  a  month  to  the  sabbatical  year. 

The  Hebrew  year  began,  as  the  usual  enumera- 
tion of  the  months  shows  (Lev.  23:34 ;  25:9 ;  Num. 
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9:1 1 ;  2  Kings  25:8 ;  Jer.  89:2 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  4: 
52;  10:21X  with  Abib  or  Kisan  (Esth.  3:7),  sub- 
sequent to  and  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
arrangement.  As  we  constantly  Hnd  this  arrange- 
ment spoken  of  as  a  ftaial  calendar,  most  rab- 
binical and  many  Christian  scholars  understand 
that  the  civil  year  began,  as  with  the  modem 
Jews,  with  Tisri  (October),  but  the  eccUtiastical 
year  with  Nisan. 

A  well-defined  and  universal  era  was  unknown 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  National  events 
were  sometimes  dated  from  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  (Exod.  19:1;  Num.  88:38;  1  Kings  6:1), 
usually  from  the  accession  of  the  kings  (as  in 
Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah),  or  the  erection 
of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  8:1;  9:10),  later 
from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  (Ezek.  33:21;  40:1), 
but  in  Ezek.  1:1  otherwise.  For  special  purposes, 
such  as  the  tithing  of  cattle  and  the  planting  of 
trees,  the  Jewish  year  began  at  distinct  times. 
The  regnal  year  began  with  Nisan.  The  first  year 
of  each  king's  reign  began  on  the  first  day  of 
Nisan  after  his  accession,  the  preceding  days  be- 
ing counted  to  his  predecessor.  This  accounts  for 
the  precise  specification  of  the  time  of  three 
months,  as  exceptional,  in  the  case. of  the  reigns 
of  Jehoahaz  and  Jeconiah.  The  post-exilian  books 
date  according  to  the  reigning  years  of  the  Persian 
masters  of  Palestine  (Ezra  4:24;  6:15;  7:7,  sq.; 
Neh.  2:1 ;  18:6;  Hag.  1:1,  2,  etc.). 

As  Syrian  vassals  the  Jews  adopted  the  Greek 
(1  Mace.  1:10)  or  Seleucid  era,  which  dated  from 
the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator  I. 
Still  another  national  reckoning  is  given  (1  Mace. 
13:41,  sq.),  viz.,  from  the  year  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke,  i.  e.,  seventeen 
of  the  Seleucian  era,  or  from  the  autumn  of  B.  C. 
148. 

2.  Month  (Heb.  tinh,  Jt/io'-d^A,  tlie  new  moon). 
The  Hebrew  months  were  lunar,  and  began  from 
the  new  moon  as  ocularly  observed ;  at  least  this 
is  the  case  from  the  post-exilian  period.  In  this 
period  the  length  of  the  lunar  month  depended 
upon  the  day  when  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  was  announced  by  the  Sanhedrin,  which  thus 
made  the  month  either  twenty-nine  days  or  thirty 
days,  according  as  the  day  was  included  in  the 
following  or  the  preceding  month.  The  general 
rule  was  that  in  one  year  not  less  than  four 
nor  more  than  eight  full  months  should  occur. 
The  final  adjustment  of  the  lunar  to  the  solar 
year  was  by  intercalation,  so  that  whenever  in  the 
last  month,  Adar,  it  became  evident  that  the  pass- 
over,  which  must  be  held  in  the  following  month, 
Nisan,  would  occur  before  haWest,  i.  e.,  not  at  the 
time  when  the  sun  would  be  in  Aries,  an  entire 
month  was  interjected  between  Adar  and  Nisan, 
constituting  an  intercalary  year.  This,  however, 
according  to  the  Gemara,  did  not  take  place  in  a 
sabbatic  year,  but  always  in  that  which  preceded 
it ;  nor  in  two  successive  years,  nor  yet  more  than 
three  years  apart. 

Before  the  exile  the  individual  months  were 
usually  designated  by  numbers  (the  twelfth  month 
occurs  in  2  Kings  25:27;  Jer.  52:81 ;  Ezek.  29:1); 
yet  we  also  find  the  following  names :  Ear  month 
(Heb.  a"»?9n  ©nn,  kJuZ-deah  haw^w-beeb\  Exod. 


18:4;  23:15;  Dcut.  16:1),  corresponding  to  the 
later  Nisan ;  Bloom  month  p!  or  TT  tnn,  khe^. 
deah  tefVy  1  Kings  6:1,  87),  the  second  moaUi; 
Rain  month  (^'Q  fT).^,  yeh'-rakh  bool,  6:38),  iLe 
eighth  month ;  Frethd  month  (D^JTHH  rT^,  yA'. 
rakh  hav-tUh-aw-neem'^  8:2),  the  seventh  mootL; 
all  of  which  seem  to  be  mere  appellatives.  Occa- 
sionally tlie  months  were  newly  numbered  after 
the  post-exilian  period. 

After  the  exile  the  months  received  the  foUov. 
ing  names :  (1)  NtMon  (Heb.  15^?»  nee-4aKn\  XeL 
2:1 ;  Esth.  3:7),  the  first  month,  in  which  the 
passover  was  held  and  in  which  the  vernal  equ- 
nox  fell;  (2)  JyAr  (^^fi«,  ee-yawr^,  Targum  oa 
2  Chron.  30:2) ;  (8)  Sivdn  (13"0,  Mee-vaum%  Eeth. 
8:9);  (4)  TammOx  (T^^F',  tam^noot^;  (5)  Ab  (3?, 
awb);  (6)  El&l  ^*N,  el-ool^  Neb.  6:15X  the  l«t 
month  of  the  civil  year  in  the  post-exilian  age, 
(7)  Ttshrt  Cy^^y  tish-ree^,  in  which  the  festirais 
of  atonement  and  tabernacles  fell ;  (8)  Marchn- 
v&n  (TJOn^,  mar-kJieMh-tfavm^  Josephus,  AitL,  \ 
8,  3);  \^)Chi*leu  (lbC3,  kU-lave",  Neh.  1:1 ;  Zech. 
7:1);  (10)  Tebith  (HnU,  tey-6e£A',  Esth.  2:16); 
(1 1)  ShebAt  (:2?ti,  %hdhawl\  Zech.  1:7) ;  (12)  A^ 
C^%  ad-awr^,  Esth.  8:7;  8:12). 

3.  Week  (Heb.  ?^9i  ^haw^boo'-ah,  Mevend; 
Gr.  <T(S/3/?aroy,  tab'-bat-on^  re$t,  by  extension  ftn- 
nighty  i.  e.,  the  interval  between  two  sabbaths). 
The  division  of  time  into  weeks  is  met  with  u 
early  as  Gen.  2:2,  8 ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the 
deluge  more  than  one  allusion  occurs  to  this  mode 
of  computing  time  (7:4,  10;  8:10,  12).  Later, 
weeks  appear  to  have  been  known  among  the 
Syrians  of  Mesopotamia  (29:27,  28),  while  still 
later  they  attached  a  certain  sacredness  to  the 
number  «fvfn,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  procedure 
of  Balaam  (Deut.  23:4 ;  Num.  28:1,  4,  14,  29). 
Weeks  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  50:10,  11).  Tlie  septen- 
ary (weekly)  institutions  constituted  a  very  prom* 
inent  feature  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Num.  19:11 ;  28: 
17;  Exod.  18:6,  7;  84:18;  Lev.  14:38;  28:42; 
Deut  16:8,  18).  Ordinarily,  however,  days  rather 
than  weeks  (as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans) 
constituted  the  conventional  mode  of  computing 
time  (see  Lev.  12:6 :  Dan.  10:2,  sq.). 

In  the  post-exilian  period  the  reckoning  by 
weeks  became  more  customary,  and  at  length  spe- 
cial names  for  particular  week  days  came  into  use 
(Mark  16:2,  9 ;  Luke  24:1 ;  Acts  20:7;  1  Cor.  16:2). 
The  astronomical  derivation  of  the  week  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  moon 
changes  about  every  seven — properly,  seven  and 
three  eighths — days,  so  that  the  lunar  month  divides 
itself  into  four  quarters.  The  days  of  the  week 
were  named  long  before  the  Christian  era  on  reg- 
ular astronomical  principles  from  the  seven  plan- 
ets, which  was  an  Egyptian  invention.  They  be- 
gan with  Saturn's  day  (Saturday),  inasmuch  as 
Saturn  was  the  outermost  planet ;  bnt  among  the 
Jews  this  day  (the  Sabbath)  was  the  last  of  the 
week,  and  so  the  Jewish  and  Christian  week  com- 
mences with  Sunday.    These  heathen  names  were 
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never  in  general  use  among  the  Jews.  Weeks  (or 
heptads)  of  years  belong,  among  the  Jews,  to 
prophetical  poetry,  but  in  one  instance  they  occur 
in  a  literal  sense  in  prose  (Dan.  9:24-27). 

4.  Day  (Heb.  DT,  yome  ;  Gr.  «}/i^pa,  hay-mer'- 
<ih\  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  ancient  of 
the  divisions  of  time.  As  used  in  Gen.  1:5,  etc., 
day  marks  an  entire  revolution  of  time,  as  of  nat- 
ural day  and  night ;  not  day  as  distinguished  from 
night,  but  day  and  night  together.  **  If  the  days 
of  creation  are  regulated  by  the  recurring  inter- 
change of  light  and  darkness,  they  must  be  re- 
garded not  as  periods  of  time  of  incalculable  du- 
ration, of  years  or  thousands  of  years,  but  as 
simple  earthly  days.  It  is  true  the  morning  and 
evening  of  the  first  three  days  were  not  produced 
by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  since  the  sun 
was  not  yet  created ;  but  the  constantly  recurring 
interchange  of  light  and  darkness,  which  produced 
day  and  night  upon  the  earth,  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  understood  as  denoting  that  the  light 
called  forth  from  the  darkness  of  chaos  returned 
to  that  darkness  agatin,  and  thus  periodically  burst 
forth  and  disappeared.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  represent  it  to  ourselves  is  by  supposing  that 
the  light  called  forth  by  the  creative  mandate  was 
separated  from  the  dark  mass  of  the  earth,  and 
concentrated  outside  or  above  the  globe,  so  that 
the  interchange  of  light  and  darkness  took  place 
as  soon  as  the  dark  chaotic  mass  began  to  rotate, 
and  to  assume  in  the  process  of  creation  the  form 
of  a  spherical  body.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
first  rotations  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  cannot, 
indeed,  be  measured  by  our  hourglass ;  but  even 
if  they  were  slower  at  first,  and  did  not  attain 
their  present  velocity  till  the  completion  of  our 
solar  system,  this  would  make  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  first  three  days  and  the  last 
three,  which  were  regulated  by  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun"  (K.  and  D.,  Com,^  on  Gen.  1:5). 

From  a  very  enrly  period  the  time  of  reckoning 
the  day  was  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  this  be- 
came the  Jewish  method  (Lev.  23:32 ;  comp.  Exod. 
12:18).  The  Phoenicians,  Numidians,  and  olher 
nations  of  the  East  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
same  custom,  if  it  was  not  indeed  the  custom  gen- 
erally followed  in  remote  antiquity.  **The  an- 
cient Germans  (Tacitus,  ch.  xi)  compute  not  the 


number  of  days,  but  of  nights ;  the  night  appears 
to  draw  on  the  day."  And  Caesar  says  (BeU,  Oal.^ 
vi,  18)  of  the  Gauls,  "They  measure  time  not  by 
the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights ;  and  accord- 
ingly observe  their  birthdays,  and  the  beginning, 
of  months  and  years,  so  as  to  make  the  day  follow 
the  night."  Of  this  custom  we  have  a  memorial 
in  our  "sennight,"  "fortnight,"  to  express  the 
period  of  seven  and  fourteen  days  respectively. 

Figurative.  Day  is  often  used  by  sacred 
writers,  in  a  general  sense,  for  a  definite  period  of 
time — an  era  or  season,  when  something  remark- 
able has  taken  place,  or  is  destined  to  do  so  (Gen. 
2:4 ;  Isa.  22:6 ;  Joel  2:2,  etc.).  And  it  accorded 
with  Hebrew  usage  to  designate  by  the  term  day 
or  night  what  probably  formed  only  a  part  of 
these ;  thus  by  three  days  and  three  nights  might 
bo  understood  only  a  portion  of  three  (Matt.  12: 
40;  27:63,  64;  comp.  with  1  Kings  12:5,  12).  As 
it  is  also  by  day  that  the  more  active  portion  of 
man*8  life  is  spent,  so  day  is  used  to  express  the 
whole  term  of  life  considered  as  a  season  of  active 
labor  (John  9:4). 

5.  Hour  (Chald.  ^"^^9*  <^w*<>t<'^  properly  a 
look;  Gr.  wpa,  Tio'-rah),  The  mention  of  hours 
first  occurs  in  Scripture  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  (Dan.  3:6 ;  6:5).  It  would  appear 
that  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  first  to  adopt 
the  division  of  twelve  equal  parts  for  the  day,  as 
Herodotus  testifies  (ii,  109)  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived this  custom  from  the  Babylonians.  The 
Hebrews  also  adopted  it;  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  of  the  third,  sixth,  the  ninth  hours 
of  the  day,  which  were  the  more  marked  divisions 
of  the  twelve.  The  night  was  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  parts.  From  the  variations  in  sunrise 
and  sunset  this  division,  which  had  these  natural 
phenomena  for  its  two  terminations,  could  never 
attain  to  exactness,  and  was  therefore  unsuited  to 
nations  that  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation. Such  nations  accordingly  fell  upon  the 
plan  of  adopting  midnight  as  the  fixed  poiht  front 
which  the  whole  diurnal  revolution  might  be  reckr 
oned.divided  into  twice  twelve, or  twenty- four  hours. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Jewish  divisions 
of  the  day,  according  to  natural  phenomena  and 
religious  observances : 


ENGLISH  HOUR. 

JRWISH. 

8CRIPTURI. 

NAHX  IN  TALMUD. 

0H)0P.M. 

Sunset. 

Gen.  28:1;  Exod.  17:12;  Joab.8-.89,  etc. 

TwIllRbt  (Arab.  'Ahra). 

6-JK)     •• 

Stars  appear. 

Evening  Sbema,  or  prayer. 

10.-00    •* 

First  watch  ends. 

Lam.  2:19. 

The  an  brays. 

tteOO    •* 

Midnight. 

ExOd.  11.4;  Ruth  8:8;  Psa.  119:62; 
Matt.  95:6;  Luke  11:6. 

2KX)a.M. 

Second  watch  ends. 

Judfr.  7:19. 

The  dog  harts. 

8:00    " 

Cock  crow. 

Mark  13:86;  Matt.  26:76. 

4:30    ** 

Second  cock  crow. 

Matt.  26:76;  Mark  14:80. 

6:40    ** 

Oilumn  of  dawn. 

Twilight  (Arab.  SiOM). 

«K)0    •• 

Sunrlseitblrd  watch  ends). 

Exod.  14:24;  Num.  21:11 ;  Deut.  4:41 : 

Three  blasts  of  trumpet  (Arab. 

Josh.  1:16;  1  8am.  11:11. 

Doher).  Morning  sacrifice. 

9K)0    •• 

Flr^t  hour  of  prayer. 

Acts  2:16. 

12H)0m. 

Noon. 

Gen.  48:16;  1  Kings  18:26;  Job  6:14. 

l=s^*^ 

Great  vesper. 

First  MIncha. 

8:80     ** 

Small  vesper. 

Second  MIncha  (Arab.  Mser). 
Arab.  Mogoreb^  before  sunset. 

5:40    •• 

Evening  sacrlflce  at  nortbeavt  of 
altar.    Nine  blasts  of  trum- 
pet. 

Six  blasto  of  trumpet,  on  eve  of 

•.-00    •• 

Sunset. 

Gen.  15:12 ;  Exod.  17:12 ;  Luke4:40. etc. 

Sabbath. 
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TIMES,  OBSERVER  OF  (Deut  18:10,  14  ; 
Lev.  19:26;  2  Kings  21:6;  2  Ghron.  83:6).  See 
"  Astrologer,"  "  Progaosticator,"  "  Stargazer,"  in 
article  Magic. 

TIM^A  (Heb.  S^'pri,  Hm-naw',  restrain^ 

1.  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Elsau,  and 
mother  of  Amalek  (Gen.  36:12),  In  1  Chron.  1:36 
she  is  named  (by  an  ellipsis)  us  a  aofi  of  Eliphaz. 
She  is  probably  the  same  as  the  sister  of  Lotan, 
and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  36:22; 
1  Chron.  1:39). 

.2.  A  duke  (or  sheik)  of  Edom  (Gen.  86:40; 
1  Chron.  1:61,  A.  V.  "Timnah"). 

TIM^AH  (Heb.  S^t'fin,  Hm-naw',  portion), 
a  name  which  occurs,  simple  and  compounded, 
and  with  slight  variations  of  form,  seveiul  times, 
in  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  A  place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  north  boundary  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
(Josh.  16:10).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Thimnathah  which  belonged  to  Dan  (19:43),  and 
that  again  with  the  Timnath,  or,  more  accurately, 
Timnathah,  of  Samson  (Judg.  14:1,  6),  and  the 
Thamnatha  of  the  Maccabees.  The  modem  rep- 
resentative of  all  these  various  forms  of  the  same 
name  is  probably  TihneK,  a  village  about  two 
miles  west  of  Ain  Shems  (Beth-shemesh),  among 
the  broken  undulating  country  by  whicli  the  central 
mountains  of  this  part  of  Palestine  descend  to  the 
maritime  plain.  In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews 
Timnah  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It 
was  fortified  by  Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  posts  of  Judea  (1  Mace.  9:60),  and 
it  became  the  head  of  a  district  or  toparchy. 

2.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  16:57).  It  was  the  place  near  which  Tamar 
entrapped  Judah  into  intercourse  with  her  (Gen. 
38:12-14,  A.  V.  *' Timnath").  A  distinct  place 
from  No.  1. 

3.  The  name  of  a  person.    See  Timma,  2. 

TIM'NATH  (Heb.  r\T2r\^  tim-nath\  portion). 
See  Timnah. 
TIM^ATH-HE'RES(Heb.  0*111  nSTan,  tim> 

naih'  klieh'-res,  portion  of  Heres,  Judg.  2:9).     See 
Timnath-Serah. 
TIM^ATH-SE'RAH(Heb.  n^O  nsrn,  tim- 

fiath'  seh'-rakh,  portion  of  Serah,  Josh.  19:50; 
24:30),  the  name  of  the  city  which  was  presented 
to  Joshua  after  the  partition  of  the  country  (19:60): 
and  in  "the  border*'  of  which  he  was  buried 
(24:30).  It  is  specified  as  **  in  Mount  Ephraim,  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg.  2:9, 
the  name  is  altered  to  Timnath -heres.  The  latter 
form  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  identify  the  place  with  Kefar  Gheres, 
which  is  said  by  Rubbi  Jacob,  hap-Parchi,  and 
other  Jewish  travelers,  to  be  about  five  miles  south 
("nine  miles."  G.  A.  Smith)  of  Shechem  {Nablf^). 
No  place  with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps. 
Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  supjicested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  In  his 
journey  from  Jifna  to  Mejdel-Yaba^  about  six 
miles  from  the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of 
a  considerable  town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are 
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several  excavated  sepulchers.  The  whole  bean 
the  name  of  Tibneh^  and  although  without  further 
examination  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  to  be  the 
Timnah  of  Joshua,  yet  the  identification  appean 
probable  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

TIMIHTE  (Heb.  "'?'pn,  tim-nee^),  a  designi- 
tion  of  Samson^s  father-in-law,  from  his  residence 
in  Timnah  (Judg.  15:6). 

TI^ON  (Gr.  Tiftuv,  tee'-nwM,  valuable),  the 
fifth  named  of  the  seven  "deacons,**  appointed  to 
serve  as  almoners  on  the  occasion  of  complaints 
of  partiality  being  made  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  6:5).  Nothing  further  of  him 
is  known. 

TIMO'THEUS,  the  Greek  form  of  Timoiht 
(q.  v.). 

TIM'OTHY  (Gr.  Tifideepc,  /im-o^'.<A-M,  dear 
to  Ood)y  the  convert  and  friend  of  Paul. 

1.  Family.  Timothy  was  the  son  of  one  of 
those  mixed  marriages  which,  though  unlawful, 
were  quite  frequent  in  the  later  peric^  of  Jewish 
history.  His  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while  his  father 
(name  imknown)  was  a  Greek  (Acts  16:1-8). 

2.  History.  (1)  Early  life.  The  picture  of 
Timothy's  early  life,  as  drawn  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
represents  a  mother  and  grandmother,  full  of  ten- 
derness and  faith,  piously  instructing  him  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  training  him  to  hope  for  the  Mes- 
siah of  Israel  (2  Tim.  1:5;  8:16).  Thus,  though 
far  removed  from  the  lai-ger  colonies  of  Israelitish 
families,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  thoroughly  Jew- 
ish atmosphere ;  although  he  could  hardly  be  called 
a  Jewish  boy,  having  never  been  admitted  by  cir- 
cumcision  within  the  pale  of  God's  ancient  «)ve- 
nant.  (2)  Conyenion.  Timothy  was  probably 
living  at  Lystra  when  Paul  made  his  first  visit  to 
that  city  (Acts  16:1),  and  appears  to  have  be«i 
converted  at  that  time  (Acts  14:6;  comp.  2  Tim. 
1:5).  No  mention  is  made  of  Timothy  until  the 
time  of  Paul's  second  visit,  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  his  spiritual  life  and  education  was 
under  the  care  of  the  elders  of  the  church  (Acts 
14:23).  (S)  Cirenmoiiion.  Those  who  had  the 
deepest  insight  into  character,  and  spoke  with  a 
prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
1:18;  4:14)  as  specially  fit  for  missionary  work; 
and  Paul  desired  to  have  him  as  a  companion. 
The  apostle  circumcised  him  (Acts  16:8),  and 
Timothy  was  set  apart  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim.  4:14;  2  Tim.  1:6;  4:5). 
(4)  Paul's  oompanion.  Henceforth  Timothy  was 
one  of  Paul's  most  constant  companions.  They 
and  Silvanus,  and  probably  Luke  also,  journeyed 
to  Philippi  (Acts  16:12),  and  there  already  the 
young  evangelist  was  conspicuous  at  once  for  his 
filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  2:22).  He  seeins 
to  have  been  left  behind  at  Philippi  to  watch 
over  the  infant  church.  He  appears  at  Berea, 
where  he  remained  with  Silas  after  Paul's  de- 
parture (Acts  17:14),  joining  Paul  at  Athens. 
From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica 
(1  Thess.  8:2),  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thes- 
salonica,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  0>rinth,  and  his 
name  appears  united  with  PauVs  in  the  opening 
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woi-ds  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to 
the  Thes8a1oiiian9(l  Thess.  1:1 ;  2  Thess.  1:1). '  Of 
the  five  following  years  of  his  life  we  have  no 
record.  When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as 
being  sent  on  in  advance  when  the  apostle  was 
contemplating  the  long  journey  which  was  to  in- 
clude Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome 
(Acts  19:22).  It  is  probable  that  he  returned  by 
the  same  route  and  met  Paul  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  (I  Cor.  16:10),  and  was  thus 
with  him  when  the  second  epistle  was  written 
to  the  church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  1:1).  He  returns 
with  the  apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages 
of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known 
personally  at  Corinth,  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  Rome  (Rom.  16:21).  He  forms  one 
of  the  company  of  friends  who  go  with  Paul  to 
Philippi  and  then  sail  by  themselves,  waiting  for 
his  arrival  by  a  different  ship  (Acts  20:3-6).  We 
have  no  mention  of  him  until  he  joins  the  apostle, 
probably  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome.  He  was 
with  Paul  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to 
the  Culossians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written 
(Phil.  1:1;  2:19;  Col.  1:1;  Philem.  1).  It  follows 
from  1  Tim.  1:3  that  he  and  Paul,  after  the  release 
of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the 
proconsular  Asia,  that  the  apostle  then  continued 
his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple  re- 
mained, half  reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  sep- 
aration (2  Tim.  1:4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  pos- 
sible, the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness 
which  had  sprung  up  there.  He  had  to  exercise 
rule  over  presbyters,  some  older  than  himself 
(1  Tim.  4:12),  to  render  judgments  (5:1, 19,  20),  to 
regulate  the  almsgiving  and  sisterhood  of  the 
church  (vers.  3-10),  and  ordain  presbyters  and 
deacons  (8:1-13).  These  duties,  together  with  the 
danger  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes  of  rival 
sects,  made  Paul  very  anxious  for  the  steadfast- 
ness of  his  disciple.  Among  his  last  recorded  words 
Paul  expresses  his  desire  to  see  him  again  (2  Tim. 
4:9,  21).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Timothy  was 
able  to  fulfill  these  last  requests  of  the  apostle,  or 
that  he  reached  Rome  before  his  death,  although 
some  have  seen  in  Heb.  13:23  an  indication  that 
he  shared  Paul's  imprisonment.  (5)  Legends.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  Timothy  continued  to 
act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Domitian  or  Nerva. 

NoTi.— *•  He  took  and  circumcised  TImotheus  ♦*  (Acts 
16:1,  8).  Paul's  conduct  in  circuroclsln);r  Tlmotbeus  has 
been  considered  Inconsistent  with  his  prlociple  and  con- 
duct In  refusing  to  clroamcixe  Titus  (Qal.  S:8, 4).    **  The 


two  cases  are,  bowever,  entirely  different.  In  tbe  latter 
there  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  In  tbe  fonner  it  was  performed  as  a 
voluntary  act,  and  simply  on  prudential  grounds** 
(Haley,  Discrepaneies,  p.  MO). 

TIM'OTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  See  Bible, 
Books  or. 

TIN.    See  Mineral  Kingdom,  p.  741. 

TINKLINO  (Heb.  03f ,  aw-kaa^,  mentioned 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jewish  women  carried  themselves  (Isa.  3: 1 6).  They 
could  only  take  short  steps  because  of  the  chains 
by  which  the  costly  foot  rings  worn  above  their 
ankles  were  joined  together.  These  chains  were 
probably  ornamented  with  bells,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  now  in  the  Kust,  which  tinkled  as  they 


walked.  The Gr.  aXaUi;o, al-alad'-xo (I  Cor.  13:1), 
refers  to  the  clanging  sound  which  comes  from 
cymbals  when  beaten  together. 

TIPH'SAH  (Heb.  HCCn,  tif-iaW,  a  fording 
place),  the  limit  of  Solomon^s  dominion  toward 
the  Euphrates  (1  Kings  4:24),  and  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  Menahem,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
15:16).  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  town 
is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans as  Thapsacus,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Situated  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  trade  road  from  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  to  Mesopotamia  and  the 
kingdoms  of  inner  Asia,  its  possession  was  of 
great  importance. 

TI'BAS  (Heb.  D'n'^n,  tferaweiT),  the  youngest 
son  of  Japheth,  the  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  10:2; 
1  Chron.  1:5).  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
identify  his  descendants,  ancient  authorities  gen- 
erally  fixing  on  the  Thracians.  But  the  matter  is 
stiH  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

TI^RATHITE  (Heb.  "^nTjn,  ieer-aw4}ietl', 
from  i^?^^,  teeT'Ou/y  gate\  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  three  families  of  scribes  residing  at  Jabez 
(1  Chron.  2:55),  the  others  being  the  Shimeathites 
and  Suchathites.  The  Jewish  commentators,  play- 
ing with  names  in  Shemitic  fashion,  interpret  them 
thus :  **  They  called  them  Tir&thim,  because  their 
voices  when  they  sang  resounded  loud  (^j^) ;  and 
Shimeathites,  because  they  made  themselves  heard 
in  reading  the  law."  But  this  interpretation  is 
improbable. 

TIBE,  an  old  English  word  used  in  the  A.  Y. 
exclusively  for  dressing  the  head. 

1.  Yaw4ab' {Uoti,  -^^),  a  verb,  to  make  comely ^ 
adrnti  the  head  as  did  Jezebel  (2  Kings  9:30). 

2.  PeK-ayr'  (Heb.  ^fi?S),  a  headdress,  turban 
(Ezek.  24:17,  23). 

3.  Sah-Juxr-one^  (Heb.  p™),  a  pendent  disk 
worn  by  women  on  the  head  or  neck  (Isa.  3:18). 
Lieutenant  Conder  thinks  that  the  "  round  tires, 
like  the  moon,"  of  Isaiah  were  like  the  strings 
of  coin  which  form  part  of  the  headdress  of  the 
modern  Samaritan  women.  See  page  283 ;  Glos- 
sary. 

TIR'HAKAH  (Heb.  Slj^tl^nri,  ieer-hat/-kaw\ 
the  Ethiopian  king  in  the  south  o(  Egypt,  and 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  19:9 ;  Isa.  37:9). 
The  king  of  Assyria  was  waging  war  against  Heze- 
kiah  when  intelligence  was  received  that  Tirhakah 
was  advancing  against  him.  Upon  hearing  this 
he  sent  a  second  time,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  probably  710.  Tirhakah 
(Gr.  QapaKu),  LXX.,  is  the  TapanS^  of  Manetho,  the 
successor  of  Sevechus  (Shebek  II),  the  third  king 
of  the  twenty-fifth  (Ethiopian)  dynasty.  His  name 
is  spelt  Tahxdqa  or  Taharqo  upon  the  monuments. 

TIR^ANAH  (Heb.  ^JH"!^,  ieer-khan^w', 
derivation  uncertain),  the  second  son  of  Caleb  the 
Hezronite  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chron. 
2:48). 

TIRlA(IIeb.N;';''ri,   iee-reh-yaw',  fear),    the 
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third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Jehaleleel  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  4:16). 

TIBSHA^HA  (Heb.  always  with  the 
article,  NnC'^ntl,  hat'teer-$hau>4hav>%  the  title 
of  the  governor  of  Judea  under  the  Persians  (Ezra 
2:63 ;  Neh.  7:65, 70),  and  added  as  a  title  after  the 
name  of  Nehemiah  (8:9;  10:1).  In  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  governor ;"  an  explana- 
tion justified  by  Neh.  12:26,  where  "  Nehemiah  the 
governor*'  occurs,  instead  of  the  more  usual  ex- 
pression "Nehemiah,  the  Tirshatha,"  According; 
to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  prefect  or  governor  of 
a  province  of  less  extent  than  a  satrapy.  It  is 
used  of  officers  and  governors  under  the  Assyrian 
(2  Kings  18:24  ;  Isa.  36:9),  Babylonian  (Jer.  61:67 ; 
Ezek.  23:6,  23),  Median  (Jer.  61:28),  and  Persian 
(Esth.  8:9 ;  9:3)  monarchies. 

TIB^ZAH  (Heb.  !^¥>"P,  teer-Uaw",  delight). 

1.  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad  (Num.  26:33;  27:1;  86:11;  Josh.  17:8),  B.  C. 
1170.  This  was  the  case  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Levirate  provision,  that  in  the  event  of  a  man  dy- 
ing without  male  children  his  property  should 
pass  to  his  daughters. 

2.  An  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  was 
among  the  thirty-one  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  (Josh.  12:24).  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  Omri 
(I  Kings  14:17 ;  15:2>,  83 ;  16:6,  sq.),  who  besieged 
Zimri  there,  and  the  latter  perished  in  the  flames 
of  his  palace  (16:18).  Once,  and  once  only,  does 
Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Menahem  (son  of  Gadi)  against  Shallum  (2  Kings 
15:14,  IG).  Its  beauty  was  well  known  (Cant.  6:4). 
It  is  probably  the  present  Talluzay  an  elevated 
and  beautifully  situated  place,  of  considerable  size, 
surrounded  by  large  olive  groves,  two  hours  north 
of  Shechem. 

TISH3ITE,  THE  (Heb.  '^atiri??,  hat4i8h. 
hce\  1  Kings  17:1 ;  21:17,  28 ;  2  Kings  1:8, 8;  9:86), 
the  well-known  title  of  Elijah,  probably  meaning 
a  resident  of  some  town  of  simitar  name  in  Gilead. 
Tliis  name  would  naturally  be  Tishbeh  (Fiirst  and 
(ieseuius),  Tishbi,  or  possibly  Tesheb.  In  1  Kings 
17:1,  '^?'9ri?p,  "of  the  inhabitants,"  might  be 
pointed  "^a^r^'P,  "from  Tishbi"  of  (i.  e.,  in) 
Gilead.  This  would  accord  well  with  the  LXX. 
(6  Qea^Elrn^^  6  kx  Qeaflijv)  and  Josephus  {nd'keu^ 
Of(7/i(jvw,  "of  Thesbon,  a  city"  in  Gilead).  The 
Targura  has  S"din7pi,  "from  Toshab."  This  is 
further  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  noun  S'«23in 
is  everywhere  written  with  1  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  this  place  (1  Kings  17:1).  Putting  all 
these  things  together,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
true  pointing  of  the  text  is  '^?9»!ip,  "  from  Tishbi " 
of  Gilead;  and  *'of  Gilead"  might  be  added  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  place  of  like  name  in  Galilee. 
If  we  apcept  the  ordinary  reading  it  means,  not 
that  Elijah  was  a  native  of  Gilead,  but  that  he 
was  a  sojourner  there.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  SlI5in,  anyone  can  see  by  examining 
the  passages  where  it  is  found :  Exod.  12:45  (A.  V. 
"foreigner,"  R.  V.  "sojourner");  Gen.  23:4;  Lev. 
E2:10;  25:28,  35,  40,  47;  Num.  36:15;  Psa.  89:12; 


I  Chron.  29:15  ("sojourners");  I^r.  25:6,45.47 
(" &tranger[s] ";  R.  v.,  v.  47,  **«)joumer"]L  This 
leaves  the  place  of  his  birth  unsettled.  It  is  go- 
erally  supposed  to  be  Thisbe,  in  Naphtali  (Tob. 
1:2,  LXX.).  But  the  text  and  the  identification  ire 
too  uncertain  to  be  of  evidentiary  value. — W.  H. 
TITHE  (Heb.  ^'?^y  mah-as-ayr*,-  Gr.  dawrnf, 
dek-af-ay^  a  terUh),  The  use  of  tithes  is  irt- 
quently  referred  to  in  both  profane  and  biblical 
history. 

1.  in.  early  times  the  two  prominent  insUnees 
are:  (1)  Abram  presenting  the  tenth  of  all  hii 
property,  or  rather  of  the  spoils  of  bis  victory,  to 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  14:20 ;  Heb.  7:2,  6).  (2)  Jacols 
after  his  vision  at  Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  bis 
property  to  God  in  case  he  should  return  home  in 
safety  (Gen.  28:22). 

2.  Mosaic  Law.  The  tenth  of  all  produce, 
flocks,  and  cattle  was  declared  to  be  sacred  to 
Jehovah  by  way,  so  to  speak,  of  feu-duty  or  rent 
to  him  who  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  owner  of 
the  land,  and  in  return  for  the  produce  of  the 
ground;  though,  if  so  disposed,  a  man  was  at 
liberty  to  redeem  the  tithes  of  the  fruits  of  hb 
field  and  his  trees  by  paying  the  value  of  them 
with  a  fifth  part  added  (Lev.  27:80,  sq.).  The  law 
did  not  specify  the  various  fruits  of  the  field  and 
of  the  trees  that  were  to  be  tithed.  The  Misbni 
{Maaserothy  i,  1)  includes  everything  eatable,  every- 
thing  that  was  stored  up  or  that  grew  out  of  the 
earth.  The  Pharisees,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Je- 
sus, made  the  law  to  include  the  minutest  kitchen 
herbs,  such  as  mint  and  cummin  (Matt.  23:23; 
Luke  11:42).  With  regard  to  animal  tithes,  the 
law  prescribes  that  every  tenth  beast  that  passes 
under  the  staff,  i.  e.,  under  which  the  shepherd 
makes  them  pass  when  he  counts  his  flock,  was  to 
be  sacred  to  the  Lord,  good  and  bad  alike.  It 
forbids  any  attempt  to  substitute  one  beast  for 
another  on  pain  of  both  animals — ^the  tenth  as 
well  as  the  one  exchanged  for  it — being  required 
to  be  redeemed  (licv.  27:32,  sq.).  This  tenth, 
called  Terumoihy  is  ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Levites  as  the  reward  of  their  service,  and  it  is 
ordered  further  that  they  are  themselves  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these  receipts,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
priest  (Num.  18:21-28). 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.,  from  thirty-eight  to 
foi-ty  years  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the 
people:  1.  To  bring  their  tithes,  together  with 
their  votive  and  other  offerings  and  first  fruits  to 
the  chosen  center  of  worship,  the  metropolis, 
there  to  be  eaten  in  festive  celebration  in  coin- 
pany  with  their  children,  their  servants,  and  the 
Levites  (Deut  12:5-18).  2.  All  the  produce  of 
the  soil  was  to  be  tithed  every  year,  and  thej« 
tithes  with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  and  herd 
were  to  be  eaten  in  tlie  metropolis.  8.  But  in 
case  of  distance  permission  is  given  to  convert  the 
produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  pu^ 
chase  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the 
Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to  be  included 
(14:22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years  all  the  tithe  of  ^at  year  ifl 
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to  be  gathered  and  laid  up  *'  within  the  gates," 
and  ttmt  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  together 
with  the  Levite,  are  to  partake  (vers.  28,  29). 
6.  Lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe 
in  each  third  year,  **  which  Is  the  year  of  tithing," 
an  exculpatory  declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every 
Israelite  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulhll  the 
divine  command  (26:12-14). 

From  all  this  we  gather:  1.  That  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out 
of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God 
for  the  use  of  the  high  priest  8.  That  a  tithe, 
in  all  probabiUty  a  secoiut  tithe,  was  to  be  applied 
to  festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  arises.  Were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description?  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support. 
Josephus  distinctly  says  that  one  tenth  was  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one  tenth  was  to 
be  applied  to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a 
tenth  besides  these  was  every  third  year  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  (comp.  Tob.  1:7,  8).  On  the 
other  hand  Maimonidcs  says  the  third  and  sixth 
years*  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e.,  that  there  was  no  third  tithe. 
Of  these  opinions  that  which  maintains  three  sep- 
arate and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable.  It 
is  plain  that  under  the  kings  the  tithe  system  par. 
took  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chron.  81:6,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  after  the  captivity  by  Nohe- 
miah  (Keh.  12:44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores 
and  storehouses  for  the  purpose.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing partial  evasion  or  omission,  the  system 
itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period  in  Jewi^  his- 
tory (Heb.  7:6-8;  Matt  23:26;  Luke  18:12). 

The  firstborn,  the  firstlings,  and  of  the  tenth 
of  the  fiocks  and  herds  and  produce  of  the  soil 
were  offered  to  Jehovah  as  beine  sacred  to  him. 
**  Tithes  and  offerings,  along  with  the  firstborn, 
were  understood,  therefore,  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  produce  of  the  land  and  of  the 
whole  of  property  generally,  and,  bemg  paid  over 
as  they  were  to  Jehovah,  they  constituted  a  prac- 
tical confession  and  acknowledgment  that  the 
whole  land,  that  all  possessions  in  general,  be- 
longed to  him,  and  that  it  was  he  alone  who  con- 
ferred them  upon  those  who  enjoyed  them  *'  (Eeil, 
Bib,  Arch,,  i,  p.  468). 

TITLE.    See  Glossary. 

TITTLE  (Gr.  lupaia,  ker^^-yah,  a  UUle  horn, 
extremity,  point),  used  by  Greek  grammarians  of 
the  accents  and  diacritical  points.  In  Matt.  6:18 ; 
Luke  16:17,  it  means  the  little  lines  or  projections 
by  which  the  Hebrew  letters,  in  other  respects 
similar,  differ  from  each  other,  as  tl  and  Si,  *1  and 
%  ^  and  3.  The  meaning  is  that  '*  not  even  the 
minutest  part  of  the  law  shall  perish  "  (Grimm, 
Zex,f  8.  v.). 


TILTHS  (a  common  Latin  name,  Grecized  Tiroes 
teef'toi),  a  feUow-laborer  of  PauL  We  find  no  men- 
tion of  Titus  in  the  Acts,  and  must  draw  materials 
for  a  biography  of  him  from  Second  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  and  Titus,  combined  with  Second  Timo- 
thy. If,  as  seems  probable,  the  journey  mentioned 
in  Gal.  2:1, 8,  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  Acts 
16,  then  Titus  was  closely  associated  with  Paul  at 
Antioch,andaccompaniedhim  and  Bamabasthence 
to  Jerusalem.  At  Troas  the  apostle  was  disap* 
pointed  In  not  meetmg  Titus  (2  Cor.  2:18X  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth;  but  in 
Macedonia  Titus  joined  hun  (7:6,  7, 18-16).  He 
was  sent  back  to  Corinth,  in  company  with  two 
other  trustworthy  Christians,  bearing  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  with  the  earnest  re- 
quest that  he  would  attend  to  the  collection  being 
taken  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judea  (8:6, 17). 
The  ♦*  brethren  "  {aScXtpot)  who  took  the  first  epistle 
to  Corinth  (1  Ck)r.  16:11, 12)  were  doubtless  Titus 
and  his  companion,  whoever  he  may  have  been. 
In  the  interval  between  the  firat  and  second  im« 
prisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome  he  and  Titus  visited 
Crete  (Tit.  1:6).  Here  Titus  remained  and  received 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  apostle.  From  this 
letter  we  learn  that  Titus  was  originally  converted 
through  PauFs  instrumentality  (v.  4).  Next  we 
learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is 
to  complete  what  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
unfinished  (v.  6),  and  to  organize  the  (?hurch 
throughout  the  island  by  appointing  presbyters  in 
every  city.  Next  he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (v.  1 1) 
the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is 
to  be  peremptory  in  so  doing  (v.  18).  He  is  to 
urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Cihristian  life 
upon  the  women  (2:8-6),  some  of  whom,  possibly, 
had  something  of  an  official  character  (vers.  8,  4). 
The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  per- 
sonal Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (8:12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  to  join  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  the  apostle 
is  proposing  to  pass  the  winter.  Zenas  and  Apol. 
los  are  in  Crete,  or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is 
to  send  them  on  their  journey,  and  supply  them 
with  whatever  they  need  for  it  (v.  18).  Whether 
Titus  did  join  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  cannot 
telL  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of 
this  place  with  what  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  inter- 
val of  time  afterward  (2  Tim.  4:10);  for  Dalmatia 
lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great  distance 
from  it  From  the  form  of  the  whole  sentence  it 
seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had  been  with 
Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final  imprisonment 

Tradition.  The  traditional  connection  of  Ti- 
tna  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant, 
though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop 
in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia,  appears  to 
claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial  place.  In  the 
fragment  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  ^tus  is  called 
bishop  of  Gortyna.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was 
the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Venetians  (Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

TI^TUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  See  Bible,  Booes  or. 
TI^ZITE  (Heb.  "^^H,  teeUsee^  the  designation 
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of  JoHA  (q.  T.),  the  brother  of  Jediad  and  son  of 
Shlmri,  a  hero  in  David's  army  (1  Chron.  11:45). 

TO'AH  (Heb.  TTin,  io'-akh,  lowly),  son  of  Zupb 
and  father  of  Eliel,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(I  Chron.  6:34),  called  Tohu  (1  Sam.  1:1)  and 
Nahath  (I  Chron.  6:26). 

TOB  (Heb.  Sia,  iobe,  goad),  "The  land  of 
Tob  "  was,  according  to  2  Sara.  10:6,  8,  a  district 
in  the  northeast  of  Perea,  on  the  border  of  Syria, 
or  between  Syria  and  Ammonitis,  called  Tu^iov 
(1  Mace  6:13),  or  more  correctly  Tov^iv  (2  Mace. 
12:17).  There  Jephthah  took  refuge  when  ex- 
pelled from  home  by  his  half-brother  (Judg.  11:3), 
and  there  he  remained,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
freebooters,  till  he  was  brought  back  by  the  sheiks 
of  Gilcad  (t.  6).  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
again  in  2  Sam.  10:6,  8,  as  Ish-tob,  i.  e.,  Man  of 
Tob,  meaning,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew 
idiom,  the  "  men  of  Tob."  After  an  immense  in- 
terval it  appears  again,  in  the  Maccabean  history 
(1  Mace.  5:13),  in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tubieni 
(2  Mace.  12:17).  No  identification  of  this  ancient 
district  with  any  modem  one  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted. The  name  Tell  Dobbe^  or,  as  it  is  given 
by  the  latest  explorer  of  those  regions,  TeU  Dibbe, 
attached  to  a  ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Lcjahy  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Kendwat,  and  also 
that  of  ed  Daby  Boine  twelve  hours  east  of  the  moun- 
tain el  Ktdeib,  are  both  suggestive  of  Tob.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Smith  (///«^  Oeog.,  p.  587)  says:  "The  name  of 
the  land  of  Tob,  which  was  north  of  Mizpeh,  may 
survive  in  that  of  the  wady  and  village  of  Taiyibeh, 
east  of  Pella." 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (Heb.  nj:i-l5J  Srj,  tobe 
iid-o-nee-f/ah'y  pleasing  to  Adonijah\  one  of  the 
Levites  sent  by  Jchoshaphat  through  the  cities  of 
Judah  to  teuch  tlie  law  to  the  people  (2  Chron. 
17:8),  B.  C.  after  875. 

TOBI^AH  (Heb.  !^J?^S3,  (o-bee-yaw%  goodness 
of  Jehovah), 

1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah "  were  one  of  the 
families  returning  with  Zerubbabel  who  were  un- 
able to  prove  their  kinship  with  Israel  (Ezra  2:60 ; 
Neh.  7:62),  B.  C.  before  536. 

2.  One  of  the  leading  opponents  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem  under  Nehcmiah.  Tobiah  was 
formerly  a  slave  at  the  Persian  court,  and  had 
probably,  as  a  favorite,  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  Ammonites  (Xeh.  2: 10,  19).  Tobiah,  though 
a  slave  and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally 
himself  with  a  priestly  family,  and  his  son  Johanan 
married  the  daufrhter  of  Meshullam,  the  son  of 
Berechiah,  while  he  himself  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Shechaniah,  the  son  of  Arab  (6:18),  and  these 
family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong  faction 
among  the  Jews.  He  and  Sanballat  (q.  v.),  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
Neheniiah,  were  greatly  exasperated  and  endeav- 
ored to  terrify  him  by  asking  whether  he  intended 
to  rebel  against  the  king.  Xehemiah  replied  that 
they  had  no  authority  of  any  kind  in  Jerusalem, 
and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated  (2:19, 
20).  When  he  heard  that  the  building  of  the  walls 
had  been  actually  commenced,  Tobiah,  in  unmin- 
gled  scorn,  declared,  "  Even  that  which  they  build, 
if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their 
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stone  wair*  (4:3).  Then  followed  the  leagoe  agaipit 
the  Jews  entered  into  by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah 
with  the  surrounding  nations  (v.  7,  sq.).  After 
that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  inveigk 
Nehemiah  into  a  conference  in  the  vallej  of  (hn 
(6:1,  sq.).  Still  later  we  find  Tobiah  canyiiig  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Jewish  nobles  hos- 
tile to  Nehemiah  (vers.  1 7- 1 0).  During  Nehemiah*! 
absence  from  Jerusalem  Eliashib,  the  high  priest, 
installed  Tobiah  in  "  a  great  chamber,'*  L  e^  one  of 
the  very  large  buildings  in  the  forecourts  of  the 
temple,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  Nehemiah 
upon  his  return  (18:4-9). 

TOBrjAH  (Hebrew  same  as  Tobiah  [q.  v.J). 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehosbaphat  to 
teach  the  law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chroa 
17:8),  B.  C.  after  875. 

2.  One  of  the  captivity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah, 
in  whose  presence  the  prophet  was  commanded  &o 
take  crowns  of  silver  and  gold  and  put  them  on 
the  head  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  (Zech.  6:10, 14X 
B.  C.  519. 

TOUGHEN  (Heb.  19^  (o'-ken,  measurfd),  one 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4:32) ;  probably 
the  same  with  Tklkm  (Josh.  15:24)  or  Tkladi 
(1  Sam.  15:4). 

TOGAE'MAH  (Heb.  TW^^  to-gar-mam', 
meaning  doubtful^  a  son  of  Gomer,  and  broUier 
of  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  (Gen.  10:3;  1  Chron. 
1:6).  The  descendants  of  Togarmah  are  mentioned 
among  the  merchants  who  trafficked  with  Tyre  in 
"horses,  horsemen,  and  mules*'  (Esek.  27:14); 
and  are  also  named  with  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Libya,  as  followers  of  Gog,  the  chief  prince  of 
Meshech  and  Tubal  (88:5,  6). 

TCHIKHeb.  IHin,  to'-khoo,  lowly,  1  Sam.  1:1), 
the  same  as  Took  (1  Chron.  6:84^  or  Nahaih  (v. 
26). 

TCKI  (Heb.  ^t\,  to'-te,  error),  the  king  of  Ha- 
math  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  time  of  David.  When 
the  latter  defeated  the  Syrian  king,  Hadadexer, 
Toi*s  powerful  enemy,  Toi  sent  his  son  Joram  (or 
Hadoram)  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  victory, 
and  to  make  presents  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass 
(2  Sam.  8:9,  10),  B.  C.  about  984. 

TOKEN  (Heb.  niN,  «A,  a  AgtC),  "And  the 
blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  ioken^'  (Exod.  12:13), 
i.  e.,  a  pledge  that  God  would  spare  the  Israelites 
upon  whose  doorposts  was  the  blood.  A  ngn  of 
something  past,  a  memorial  (Exod.  18:9,  A.  V. 
"sign,"  16;  Isa.  55:13;  Ezek.  14:8,  "sign").  A 
sign  of  something  future,  a  portent^  omen  (Isa. 
8:18,  A.  V.  "signs").  A  sign  or  token  of  anything 
in  itself  not  visible ;  e.  g.,  the  token  of  a  covenant, 
as  circumcision  (Gen.  17:11),  the  Sabbath  (Exod. 
3 1 : 1 8,  A.  V.  "  sign  ").  Hence,  an  argument,  proof 
(Job  21:29).  The  prophetic  sign  of  the  truth  of 
a  prophecy  (^xod.  3:12). 

TOIjA  (Heb.  3^'in,  to-law',  a  worm), 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  46:18; 
I  Chron.  7:1).  His  six  sons  (1  Chron.  7:2)  became 
progenitors  of  the  Tolaites  (Num.  26:23),  which 
numbered  in  David*s  time  twenty- two  thousand 
six  hundred  fighting  men  (1  Chron.  7:2). 

2.  A  judge  of  Israel.    He  was  the  son  of  Push, 
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of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  He  succeeded  Abimelech 
in  the  judgeship,  and  ruled  Israel  twenty-three 
years  in  Shamir,  Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died 
and  was  buried  (Judg.  10:1,  2).  The  date  is  un- 
certain, as  Tola  doubtless  ruled  contemporaneously 
with  some  ether  judge. 

TO'LAD  (Heb.  T^in,  to-lawd',  posterity),  a  town 
in  Simeon  in  David*8  time  (1  Chron.  4:29) ;  given 
in  the  fuller  form  £l-tolad  (Josh.  15:80).  It  is  not 
yet  discovered. 

TOIiAITES  (Heb.  '^^^^^  to-law-ee^,  the  gen- 
eral  name  of  the  descendants  of  Tola  (q.  v.),  the 
son  of  Issachar  (Xum.  26:28). 

TOLL.    See  Tax  ;  Tribute  ;  Publican. 

TOMB  (Heb.  "©"^"l;,  gaw-deesh',  heaped  up,  a 
tumulus;  Gr.  fivTffieiov,  mnay-mi'-on,  a  reniem- 
branee)y  a  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by 
excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was 
the  standard  type  of  sepulcher.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 

"  Thtf  caves,  or  rock-hewn  sepulchers,  consisted 
of  an  antechamber  in  which  the  bier  was  de- 
posited, and  an  inner  or  rather  lower  cave  in 
which  the  bodies  were  deposited,  in  a  recumbent 
position,  in  niches.  According  to  the  Talmud 
these  abodes  of  the  dead  were  usually  six  feet 
long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  Here 
there  were  niches  for  eight  bodies — three  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  and  two  opposite.  Larger 
sepulchers  held  thirteen  bodies.    The  entrance  to 
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the  sepulcher  was  guarded  by  a  large  stone  or  by 
a  door  (Matt.  27:65  ;  Mark  15:46 ;  John  11:88,  89). 
This  structure  of  the  tombs  will  explain  some  of 
the  particulars  connected  with  the  burial  of  our 
Lord,  how  the  women  coming  early  to  the  grave 
had  been  astonished  in  finding  the  *very  great 
stone  *  *  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
cher,' and  then,  when  they  entered  the  outer  cave, 
were  affrighted  to  see  what  seemed  *  a  young  man 
sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white 
garment*  (Mark  16:4,  5)**  (Edersheim,  Jewish 
Social  Life,  p,  171). 
The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the  forms 


Tomb  with  Boiling  Stone. 


of  Jewish  sepulture.  In  the  apartment  marked  A 
there  are  twelve  such  loculi,  about  two  feet  in 
width  by  three  feet  high.  On  the  ground  floof 
these  generally  open  on  the  level  of  the  floor; 
when  in  the  upper  story, 
as  at  C,  on  a  ledge  or  plat* 
form,  on  which  the  body 
might  be  laid  to  be  anointed, 
and  on  which  the  stones 
might  rest  which  closed  the 
outer  end  of  each  loculus. 
The  shallow  loculus  is  shown 
in  chamber  B,  but  was  ap- 
parently only  used  when 
sarcophagi  were  employed, 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
we  know,  only  during  the 
Grsco-Roman  period,  when 
foreign  customs  came  to  be 
adopted. 

*'  Of  the  twenty-two  kings 
of  Judah  who  reigned  at 
Jerusalem  from  1048  to 
590  B.  C,  eleven,  or  exactly 
one  half,  were  buried  in 
one  hypogeum  in  the  *  city 
of  David.'  Of  all  these  it 
is  merely  said  that  they 
were  buried  in  *  the  sepul- 
chei-s  of  their  fathers'  or 
*of  the  kings'  in  the  city 
of  David,  except  of  two — 
Asa  and  Hezekiah.  Two 
more  of  these  kings  (Je- 
horam  and  Joash)  were 
buried  also  in  the  city  of 
David,  *  but  not  in  the 
sepulchers  of  the  kings.' 
The  passage  in  Neh.  8:16, 
and  in  Ezek.  48:7, 9, together 
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TONGUES,  CONFUSION  (yj 


with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  that  these  sepulchers  were  situated 
in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they 
were  on  Zion,  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  the  temple.  They  were  in 
fact  certainly  within  that  inclosure  now  known  as 
the  *  Haram  Area ; '  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what 
exact  spot,  we  must  pause  for  further  information 
before  a  reply  can  l^  given "  (Smith,  Bib,  Did.), 
See  Dead;  Gravk. 

TONGS.  1.  Mel-kawW  (Ileb.  HJjb^,  l  Kings 
7:49;  2  Chron.  4:21;  Isa.  6:6),  or  MaUkawkh* 
0T]5b^,  Exod.  25:38;  87:28,  A.  V.  "snufifers;" 
Num.  4:9),  pincers  either  for  holding  coals  or  for 
trimming  a  lamp. 

2.  Mah-aU^wdT  (Heb.  T^T^,  Isa.  44:12),  an 
ax,  and  so  rendered  in  Jer.  10:8. 

TONGUE  (Heb.  y\'^,  law^horu';  Gr.  yXoaaa, 
gloce-tah^  is  variously  used  in  Scripture. 

1.  Literally  for  the  human  tongue  (Judg.  7:6 ; 
Job  27:4;  Psa.  35:28;  Prov.  16:2;  Zech.  14:12; 
Mark  7:33,  35,  etc.) ;  the  tongue  of  the  dog  (Psa. 
68:23);  the  viper  (Job  20:16). 

2.  A  particular  lao^piag^  or  dialect  spoken 
by  any  particular  people,  e.  g.,  "  Everyone  after 
his  tongue  "  (Gen.  10:6,  20, 31 ;  comp.  Deut.  28:49 ; 
Esth.  1:22 ;  Dan.  1:4 ;  John  5:2  ;  Acts  1:19 ;  2:4,  8, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  12:10,  etc.\ 

3.  For  the  people  speaking  a  language  (Isa. 
66:18;  Dan.  8:4,  7;  Rev.  6:9;  7:9;  10:11,  etc.). 

4.  Personified.  *' Unto  me  shall  every  tongue 
n.  e.,  man]  swear"  (Isa.  45:23;  comp.  Rom.  14:11; 
Phil.  2:11;  Isa.  54:17).  Such  expressions  as  the 
following  are  used :  the  tongue  is  said  to  meditate 
(Psa.  62:2),  to  hate  (Prov.  26:28),  to  rejoice  (Acts 
2:26),  to  be  bridled  (James  1:26),  to  be  tamed  (3:8). 

5.  Fignrative.  For  speech  generally.  **Let 
us  not  love  in  tongue  only"  (1  John  3:18) ;  "  a  soft 
tongue,"i.e.,«oo//4tw^/an^ua^tf(Prov.25: 1 5).  "Rage 
of  tiie  tongue"  (Hos.  7:16) — i.  e.,  verbal  abuse — 
"strife  of  tongues  "  (Psa.  31:20),  and  "scourge  of 
tongue"  (Job 5:21)  mean  contention  and  execra- 
tion. "They  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow 
for  lies"  (Jer.  9:8)  is  to  tell  determined  and  ma- 
licious falsehoods.  To  "sharpen  the  tongue" 
(Psa.  140:3)  is  to  prepare  cutting  speeches  (comp. 
57:4);  '*  to  smooth  the  tongue"  (Jer.  23:31)  is  to 
employ  flattery ;  while  "  to  smite  with  the  tongue  " 
(18:18)  is  to  traduce.  To  mock  is  figuratively 
expressed  by  "  to  stick  out  the  tongue  "  (Isa.  57:4). 
"To  hide  under  the  tongue"  (Job  20:12)  is  to  en- 
joy wickedness ;  while  "  honey  and  milk  under  the 
tongue"  is  figurative  for  delicious  language.  "To 
divide  the  tongues  of  the  wicked"  is  to  bring 
about  dissension  among  them  (Psa.  55:9 ;  comp. 
2  Sam.  15:34;  17:14,  15).  "The  cleaving  of  the 
tongue  to  the  palate"  may  mean  profound  attention 
(Job  29:10),  excessive  thirst  (Lam.  4:4 ;  comp.  Psa. 
22:15),  or  dumbness  (Ezek.  8:26 ;  Psa.  187:6).  To 
gnaw  one's  tongue  is  a  sign  of  fury,  despair,  or 
torment  (Rev.  16:10). 

6.  Vicious  uses  of  the  tongue  are  expressed  by 
the  following  phrases:  flattery  (Psa.  5:9;  Prov. 
28:83),  backbiting  (Psa.  15:8,  literally  "run  about 
with  the  tongue,"  Prov.  25:23),  deceit  a>sa.  50:19), 
unrestrained  speech  (78:9),  lying  (109:2),  etc.    Vir- 


tuom  uses  are  specified:  "keeping  the  tangne* 
(Psa.  84:18;  1  Pet.  8:10;  Prov.  21:28X  **nili^ 
the  tongue  '*  (James  1:26),  etc 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF  (Gen.  11:1- 
9).  The  biblical  account  of  this  event  begins 
with  the  statement,  "  And  the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  of  one  speech**  (v.  1).  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature 
— not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a 
specific  unity,  but  a  specific  based  upon  a  Dumer 
ical  unity,  the  species  being  nothing  else  than  tb€ 
enlargement  of  the  individual  Unity  of  lai^oagc 
is  assumed  by  the  sacred  historian  apparently  as 
a  corollary  of  the  unity  of  race.  Ko  explanatian 
is  given  of  the  origin  of  speech,  but  its  exercise  ii 
evidently  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  creation  of 
man.  Speech,  being  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflect- 
ing being,  yraa  regarded  as  handed  down  frofn 
father  to  son  by  the  same  process  of  imit&tion  by 
which  it  is  still  perpetuated.  The  original  unity 
of  speech  was  restored  in  Noah.  Disturbing 
causes  were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve 
this  twofold  union  of  community  and  speech.  The 
human  family  endeavored  to  check  the  tendency 
to  separation  by  the  establishment  of  a  gr»it  cen- 
tral edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  serve  as  a 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world '(vers,  8,  4\  The 
project  was  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  Je- 
hovah, who  determined  to  "confound  their  lan- 
guage, so  that  they  might  not  understand  one 
another's  speech  "  (vers.  6-7). 

The  desire  for  renown  and  the  purpose  to  thus 
maintain  their  unity  were  thus  manifested,  reveal- 
ing pride  and  the  loss  of  spiritual  unity  and  broth- 
erly love.  "Consequently  the  undertaking,  dk> 
tated  by  pride,  to  preserve  and  consolidate  by 
outward  means  the  unity  which  was  inwardly  lost, 
could  not  be  successful.-but  could  only  bring  down 
the  judgment  of  dispersion "  (K.  and  D.,  Com,}. 
By  the  firm  establishment  of  an  ungodly  unity 
the  wickedness  and  audacity  of  men  would  have 
led  to  fearful  enterprises.  Therefore  God  deter- 
mined, by  confusing  their  language,  to  prevent  the 
heightening  of  sin  through  ungodly  association, 
and  to  frustrate  their  (lesign. 

The  nature  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  has  been 
variously  understood.  **  It  is  unnecessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the  builders 
of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  even  a  susp^islon, 
of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object  would 
be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  forestallment 
of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language  which 
are  constantly  in  process  of  production.  The  de- 
ments of  the  one  original  language  may  have  re- 
mained, but  so  disguised  by  variations  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  by  the  introduction  of  new  combina- 
tions, as  to  be  practically  obliterated"  (Smith, 
Bib.  Diet.), 

"When  it  is  stated,  first  of  all,  that  God  had 
resolved  to  destroy  the  unity  of  lips  and  words  by 
a  confusion  of  the  lips,  and  then  that  he  scattered 
the  men  abroad,  this  act  of  divine  judgment  can- 
not l>e  understood  in  any  other  way  than  that  God 
deprived  them  of  the  ability  to  comprehend  one 
another,  and  thus  effected  their  dispersion.  The 
event  itself  cannot  have  consisted  merely  m  t 
change  of  the  organs  of  speech  produced  by  thf 
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omnipotence  of  God,  whereby  speakers  were  turned 
into  stammerers  who  were  unintelligible  to  one 
another  **  (K.  and  P.,  Cow.,  in  loc.). 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  1.  Promise  of.  The 
promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into 
truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind, 
appears  once  and  again  in  our  Lord*s  teaching. 
The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought  what  they 
shall  speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall 
speak  in  them  (Matt.  10:19,  20 ;  Mark  18:1 1).  The 
lips  of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  freely  and 
boldly  before  kings.  In  Mark  16:17  we  have  a 
more  definite  term  employed :  "  They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues."  It  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that 
the  disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which 
they  had  not  learned  as  other  men  leam  them. 

2.  Fnlfillment.  After  our  Lord^s  a.scension, 
while  the  disciples  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  "  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it 
sat  upon  each  of  them  "  (Acts  2:2, 3).  After  this  ez- 
(erfial  phenomenon  tliere  now  ensued  the  internal 
filling  of  all  who  were  assembled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  immediate  result  was  that  they  began 
to  speak  with  other  tongues  (Gr.  XaTieiv  iripaig 
yX6aaaig),  "  For  the  sure  determination  of  what 
Luke  meant  by  this,  it  is  decisive  that  hipaig 
yX^aaic  (* other  tongues'),  on  the  part  of  the 
speakers  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  same  thing 
which  the  congregated  Parthiaus,  Medes,  Elamites, 
etc.,  designated  as  rale  ifierepaic  y^Maacug  (*  our 
own  tongue,'  comp.  v.  8).  The  *  other  tongues,' 
therefore,  are,  according  to  the  text,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  nothing  else  than  langtiageg, 
which  were  different  from  the  native  language  of 
the  speakers.  They,  the  Galileans,  spoke,  one 
Parthian,  another  Median,  etc.,  consequently  lan- 
guages of  anotlier  sort^  i.  e.,  foreign  (1  Cor.  14:21) ; 
and  these  indeed — the  point  wherein  precisely 
appeared  the  miractdous  operation  of  the  Spirit — 
not  acquired  by  study  (Mark  16:17)"  (Meyer,  Com.^ 
in  loc).  When  the  event  is  admitted  to  be  dis- 
tinctly miraculous,  and  the  power  a  special  gift 
of  Grod,  it  need  not  be  considered  either  impossible 
or  inconceivable ;  and  incapacity  of  conceiving  the 
modus  operandi  should  not. lead  to  a  refusal  of  the 
credibility  and  certainty  of  the  fact. 

In  the  list  of  spiritual  endowments  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  12:8-10  are  **  divers  kinds  of  tongues/' 
and  "  the  interpretation  of  tongues  "  (comp.  vers. 
28-30;  14:4,  6,  13,  14).  By  many  the  speaking 
with  tongues  is  a  miraculous  gift  by  which  a  person 
is  able  to  speak  a  foreign  tongue  without  learning 
it.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who,  with 
Meyer,  **  Understand  by  y'k&sfiaig  'kaleiv  such  an 
outburst  of  prayer  in  petition,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving, as  was  so  ecstatic  that  in  connection  with 
It  the  speaker's  own  conscious  intellectual  activity 
was  suspended,  while  the  tongue  did  not  serve  as 
the  instrument  of  the  utterance  of  self-active  re- 
flection, but,  independently  of  it,  was  involuntarily 
set  in  motion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  the 
man  in  his  deepest  nature  was  seized  and  borne 
away"  {Com,^  in  loc.).    "The  spiritual  gifts  are 


classified  and  compared,  arranged,  apparently, 
according  to  their  worth,  placed  under  regulation. 
The  facts  which  may  be  gathered  are  briefly  these : 

1.  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
not  confined  to  ^ne  church  or  section  of  a  church. 

2.  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists  given 
by  St.  Paul(l  Cor.  12:8-10,  28-30),  places  that  of 
tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest 
in  the  scale.     3.  The  main  characteristic  of  the 

*  tongue'  is  that  it  is  unintelligible.     The  man 

*  speaks  mysteries,'  prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in 
the  tongue  (14:16,  16),  but  no  one  understands 
him.  He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand 
himself.  4.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads 
the  apostle  into  what  appears  at  first  a  contradic- 
tion. *  Tongues  are  for  a  sign,'  not  to  believers, 
but  to  those  who  do  not  believe ;  3'et  the  effect  on 
unbelievers  is  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling. 
They  involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  the  understanding  and  the 
feelings.  Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  be- 
lieve already,  prophecy  is  the  greater  gift "  (Smith, 
Bib,  Diet.),' 

TONGUES  OF  FIRE.  In  the  account  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples 
at  Pentecost  it  is  said  (Acts  2:3) :  "  And  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire 
[Gr.  yXCioaai  oael  Trv/wJc],  and  it  sat  upon  each  of 
them."  The  words  mean:  There  appeared  to 
them,  i.  e.,  were  seen  by  them,  tongues  which  ap- 
peared like  little  flames  of  fire,  luminous,  but  not 
burning;  not  really  consisting  of  fire,  but  only 
uati  irvpdg^  "as  of  fire."  *'As  only  similar  to 
fire,  they  bore  an  analogy  to  electric  phenomena ; 
their  tongue-shape  referred  as  a  sign  to  that  mi- 
raculous speaking  which  ensued  immediately  after, 
and  the  ^rclike  form  to  the  divine  presence  (comp. 
Exod.  3:2),  which  was  here  operative  in  a  manner 
so  entirely  peculiar.  The  whole  phenomenon  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  miraculous  operation  of  God 
manifesting  himself  in  the  Spirit,  by  which,  as  by 
the  preceding  sound  from  heaven,  the  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  was  made  known  as  divine^  and  his 
efficacy  on  the  minds  of  those  who  w^ere  to  receive 
him  was  enhanced  "  (Meyer,  Com.^  in  loc.). 

TOOTH  (Heb.  19,  shane;  "^rf?,  leW-ee,  in  Psa. 
68:6 ;  Prov.  30:14 ;  Joel  1:6 ;  Gr.  bdovg^  od-ooce^. 

1.  Literal  Use.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  member  by 
violence,  in  illustration  of  the  law  of  retaliation 
(Exod.  21:24 ;  Lev.  24:20 ;  Deut.  19:21).  Such  loss 
admitted  of  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  under 
private  arrangement,  unless  the  injured  party  be- 
came exorbitant  in  his  demand,  when  the  case  was 
referred  to  a  judge.  Our  Lord's  comment  upon 
the  law  (Matt.  6:38)  prohibits  private  revenge. 
Lekh'-ee  (Heb.  T7)  is  used  for  the  human  jaw- 
bone  (Psa.  8:7),  for  that  of  an  ass  (Judg.  15:15-17), 
and  for  that  of  a  leviathan  (Job  41:14).  Although 
shin-nahf-yim  is  the  general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the 
Hebrews  had  a  distinct  term  for  molars  or  jaw 
teeth,  especially  of  the  larger  animals ;  thus  meth- 
a/./«A-o^' (Heb.  nWTO,  Job  29:17;  Psa.  67:4; 
Prov.  80:14 ;  Joel  1:6\  and,  by  transposition,  mo^ 
eUehroth'  (Heb.  nnyrfe:Q,  Pso.  68:6). 
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2.  Fi^rnrative.  "His  teeth  slmll  be  white 
with  milk  "  (Gen.  49:12)  seems  to  denote  a  super- 
abundance of  milk,  as  *'  his  eyes  shall  be  red  with 
wine  '*  denotes  plenty  thereof.  **  I  will  send  upon 
them  the  teeth  of  bcuists  "  (Deut.  82:24)  expresses 
devastation  by  wild  animals.  **  The  teeth  of  lions" 
(Job  4:10)  is  a  symbol  of  the  cruelty  and  rapacity 
of  the  wicked.  "To  take  one^s  flesh  into  one^s 
teeth  "  (Job  13:14)  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  to 
gnaw  it  with  anguish  (comp.  Rev.  16:10),  while 
others  interpret  it  "  to  be  intent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  as  a  wild  beast  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  prey,  by  holding  it  between  its  teeth 
and  carrying  it  away"  (Delitzsoh,  CVwi.,  in  loc.). 
Ona»hing  of  teeth  means,  properly,  grinding  the 
teeth  with  rage  or  despair  (Job  16:9;  Psa.  35:16; 
37:12;  112:10;  Lam.  2:16;  Matt  8:12,  etc.).  By 
"the  skin  of  my  teeth"  (Job  19:20)  is  generally 
understood  the  gums ;  Delitzsch,  however,  thinks 
it  to  be  the  periosteum,  a  skin  in  the  jaw.  Job^s 
disease  was  such  that  the  gums  especially  were 
destroyed  and  wasted  away  about  the  teeth,  only 
the  periosteum  round  about  the  teeth  being  still 
left  to  him,  and  single  remnants  of  the  covering 
of  his  loose  and  projecting  teeth.  "To  smite 
upon  the  jawbone"  and  "to  break  the  teeth" 
mean  to  disgrace  and  disable  (Psa.  8:7 ;  comp.  Mic. 
6:13;  1  Kings  20:35;  Lam.  8:30).  The  teeth  of 
calumniators,  etc.,  are  compared  to  "spears  and 
arrows "  (Psa.  57:4 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  24:9) ;  and  to 
"  break  the  teeth  "  of  such  persons  is  to  disable 
them  (Psa.  58:6).  To  "  escape  from  the  teeth  "  of 
one's  enemies  is  to  avoid  their  malice  (Psa.  124:6; 
Zcch.  9:7).  Oppression  is  compared  to  "  jaw  teeth 
like  swords  and  grinders  like  knives "  (Prov.  80: 
14).  Beautiful  teeth  are  compared  (Cant.  4:2 ;  6:6) 
to  sheep  newly  shorn  and  washed ;  but  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  com  pari  Mon,  "whereof  every  one 
bear  twins  and  there  is  not  one  barren  among 
them,"  is  much  better  rendered  by  Le  Clerc,  "  all 
of  them  twins,  and  none  hath  lost  his  fellow." 
"To  break  the  teeth  with  gravel  stones."  A  very 
forcible  figure  is  in  "lie  hath  also  broken  my 
teeth  with  gravel  stones"  (Lam.  8:16 ;  comp.  Prov. 
20:17),  refeiTing  to  the^W^  that  ofte^j  mixes  with 
bread  baked  in  nshes,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East, 
and  figurative  of  harsh  disappointment.  "  Iron 
teeth  "  (Dan.  7:1, 19)  are  the  symbol  of  destructive 
power.  Hypocritical  and  greedy  prophets  are  rep- 
resented as  those  who  "  biie  with  their  teeth  and 
cry,  Peace"  (Mic.  3:6).  "I  will  take  away  his 
blood  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  abominations  from 
between  his  teeth  "(2^-h.  9:7),  refers  to  idolaters 
keeping  a  feast,  which  is  interrupted  by  Jehovah, 
and  idolatry  abolished.  "Cleanness  of  teeth" 
(Amos  4:6)  is  the  figure  of  hunger,  famine.  "To 
cast  in  the  teeth  "  is  an  old  English  phrase,  for 
the  Hebrew  has  no  such  idiom,  signifying  to  re- 
proach. The  Greek  is  uvd6i!^ov  avrdv  (on-i'-did 
zon  ov)4on^,  "  they  upbraided  him  "  (Matt.  27:44). 
The  action  of  acid  is  referred  to  in  Ezek.  1 8:2 ; 
comp.  10:26. 

TOPAZ.    See  Mineral  Kingdom. 

TOTHEL  (Hob.  ^CP^  to'.fd,  lime,  mortar), 
apparently  a  boundary  of  the  great  Sinai  tic  desert 
of  Paran  (Deut.  1:1).  It  is  supposed  by  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Robinson,  and  all  the  more  modem 


writers,  to  be  the  large  village  of  T^fyl^  the 
chief  pUoe  in  Jebal,  west  of  the  Edomil^  moan- 
tains.  The  suggestion  of  Schultz  that  Tophel  mv 
have  been  the  place  where  the  Israelites  purchtHd 
food  and  drink  of  the  Edomites  (2:28, 29)  has  Dvcb 
to  be  said  in  its  favor ;  for  the  situation  of  Tophd 
warrants  the  supposition  that  it  was  here  that  tfaet 
passed  for  the  first  time  from  the  wilderness  to  u 
inhabited  land. 

TOTHBT,  or  TOTHETH.  L  Name.  Ta 

phet  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  front 
tdphy  \of  drum,  from  the  drums  used  to  drown  tltf 
cries  of  children  who  were  made  to  pass  througtt 
the  fire  to  Moloch.  Gesenius  says :  "As  to  the etj* 
mology  of  the  name  ricri  (to'-feth,  *pitde\  it  is 
best  referred  to  the  root  nin  {toof  to  ^Ht\,  and 
rendered  place  to  be  spit  upon,  to  be  tUfhorred  {io\i 
17:6)."  Others  regard  Tophet  as  from  Mrcn(to/. 
teh',  contempt),  t^ie  place  of  hnming  dead  bodies. 

2.  Location,  etc.  Tophet  lay  somewhere  east 
or  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  for  Jeremiah  went  oiit 
by  the  Sun  Gate,  or  east  gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer. 
19:2).  It  was  in  "  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hin- 
nom"  (7:31),  which  is  "by  the  entry  of  the  east 
gate"  {l9:2).  Thus  it  was  nut  identical  with  Hin* 
nora.  It  was  in  Hinnom  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
its  chief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  hare 
been  part  of  the  king^s  gardens,  and  watered  b; 
Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birket  el-IIamra.  The  name  Tophet  occurs  only 
in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Kings  28:10,  "Topheth;" 
l8a.30:33;  Jer.  7:31,  82;  19:6.  11-14).  The  New 
Testament  does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha. 

In  Tophet  the  deity  (Baal,  Jer.  19:6;  Moloch, 
32:35)  was  worshiped  by  sacrifices  in  heathen  fash- 
ion, first  by  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  afterward 
by  apostate  Israelites  (comp.  Psa.  106:88;  Jer.  7: 
31).  This  was  done  first  by  Ahaz  (2  Kings  16:8), 
then  especially  by  Manasseh  (21:6).  Thus  it  be- 
came the  place  of  abomination,  the  very  gate  or 
pit  of  hell.  The  pious  kings  defiled  it  (28:10).  and 
threw  down  its  altars  and  high  places,  pouring 
into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  till  it  became  the 
"abhorrence"  of  Jenisalem.  Every  vestige  of 
Tophet,  name  and  grove,  is  gone,  and  we  can  only 
guess  at  the  spot. 

TOBCH.  The  Heb.  'T^?^  (lap^peed^  Zecb.  12: 
6),  and  the  Gr.  Xafindc  (lam-pas',  John  18:8X  Q^O' 
ally  signify,  and  are  translated,  a  lamp.  In  Kah. 
2:3  "  torch  "  sUuds  for  Heb.  tTjbB  {pelawdan^, 
steel) ;  "  the  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches,** 
i.  e.,  with  polished  scythes  or  armature. 

Figurative.  A  flaming  torch  is  used  by  the 
prophet  (Zech.  12:6)  as  a  symbol  of  great  anger 
and  destruction. 

TOB'MAII  (Heb.  ST?"??*  tor-maw',  deceU)  oc- 
curs only  in  the  margin  of  Judg.  9:81.  By  a  few 
commentators  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
word  was  originally  the  same  with  Arumah  (v.  41). 
The  Septuagint  and  Chaldee  ^ake  the  word  as  an 
appellative  s  ^v  Kpvipy,  secreflif;  so  also  do  Rashi 
and  most  of  the  earlier  commentators,  while  R. 
Kimchi,  the  elder,  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
second  rendering  as  a  proper  name.    As  the  word 
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only  occurs  here  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in 
favor  of  either  view. 

TORMENTOR  (Gr.  Paoavurr^,  hoM-an-iB-tac/ , 
Matt  18:84),  one  who  elicits  the  truth  by  means 
of  the  rack,  an  inquisitor ;  used  in  this  passage  of 
a  jailor,  probably  because  the  business  of  tor- 
turing was  assigned  to  him.    Torture  was  usi\- 
ally  employed  to  extort  confession  or  evidence, 
as  when  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief  captain, 
commanded  Paul  to  be  brought  into  the  castle 
and  **  examined  by  scourging  '*  (Acts  22:24). 

TORTOISK    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

TOU  (1  Chron.  18:9,  10).    See  Toi. 

TOW.  1.  Neh^'-relh  (Heb.  rni?3,  Judg. . 
16:9 ;  Isa.  1:31),  as  being  thaken  or  beaten  oflF 
from  flax  in  hatcheling. 

2.  PUhtaw' {JReh.  Hntis,  Isa.  48:17),  Jlax, 
as  elsewhere  rendered. 

TOWEL  (Gr.  Tihriov,  len'4ee^i\  a  linen  ^ 
cloth  or  apron,  which  servants  put  on  when 
about  to  work  (John  13:4,  5).  Girding  one*s 
self  with  a  towel  was  the  common  mark  of  a 
slave,  by  whom  the  service  of  footwashing 
was  ordinarily  performed. 

TOWER.   1.  Or-navm'  (Heb.  l^^N,  ttrwig\ 
a  siege  tower  (Isa.  23:13). 

2.  Bakh'-an  (Heb.  1^2).  "A  word  often 
\ised  for  *  tower'  in  the  Egyptian  records  is 
bfkhen^  bakhun^  or  bekhent.  This  word  Brugsch 
declares  to  be  *  identical  with  the  Hebrew  bekhon^ 
and  to  mean  an  *  outlook,*  *  a  tower  built  on  a  hill.* 
It  applies,  he  says,  to  *  any  building  from  which  one 
can  look  far  out  into  the  land,  and  which  itself  is 
visible  afar ;  thence  any  house  standing  high ;  a 
tower.'  ...  In  any  event  it  is  a  word  which  is 
used  in  the  Hebrew  interchangeably  with  mig-dole^ 
for  a  watchtower"  (Trumbull,  Kc^desh-Bamea^  p. 
868). 

3.  Miffdole"  (Heb.  ^^3172),  or  Mig-dawl'  ^';:jp), 
is  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  become  great."    See 

JllGOOL. 

4.  Pin-Hothf  (Heb.  ri^3S),  the  comers  and  bat- 
tlements of  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  (Zeph. 
1:16;  8:6 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  26:16). 

5.  (y-fel  (Heb.  boy,  hill,  2  Kings  6:24).  See 
Opbkl. 

6.  MawUtort'  (Heb.  ^^'2),  a  fortrest^  only  in 
Hab.  2:1. 

7.  MiUpek'  (Heb.  5TS?P).    See  Mizfm. 

8.  Poor'-go8  (Gr.  iripyof),  a  tower y  a  fortified 
structure  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  to  repel 
a  hostile  attack,  or  to  enable  a  watchman  to  see 
in  every  direction.  The  **  tower  of  Siloam  "  seems 
to  designate  a  tower  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
near  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (Luke  13:4).  Watch- 
towers  or  fortified  posts  in  frontier  or  exposed 
situations  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  tower 
of  Edar,  etc.  (Gen.  36:21 ;  Mic.  4:8 ;  Isa.  21:6,  8, 
11,  etc.),  the  tower  of  Lebanon  (Cant.  7:4).  Re- 
mains of  such  fortifications  may  still  be  seen, 
which  probably  have  succeeded  to  more  ancient 
structures  built  in  the  same  places  for  like  pur- 


poses. Besides  these  military  structures,  we  read 
in  Scripture  of  towers  built  in  vineyards  as  an  al- 
most necessary  appendage  to  them  (Isa.  6:2 ;  Matt. 
21:33;  Mark  12:1).  Such  towers  are  still  in  use 
in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially  near  Hebron, 


An  Ancient  Tower. 

and  are  used  as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of  the 
vineyards. 

TOWN  is  not  carefully  distinguished  from 
city  in  the  A.  V.,  and  is  sometimes  the  rendering 
of  eer  (Heb.  ^'*?),  armr  ("V),  or  aw-yar^  O'^^  * 
place  guarded  by  watchmen ;  generally  rendered 
"  city ;"  keer  (^''p),  or  kee-rau/  (p!j^\  wall  In 
the  Greek  we  have  ko'-may  {K^fvf)^  hamlet.  Neither 
in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  cities  and  towns  carefully  ob- 
served. **  Palestine  had  at  all  times  a  far  larger 
number  of  towns  and  villages  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  size,  or  from  the  general 
agricultural  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants.  Even  at 
the  time  of  its  first  occupation  under  Joshua  we 
find  somewhere  about  six  hundred  towns,  .  .  . 
with  probably  an  average  population  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand.  But  the  number  ef  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  their  populousness,  greatly  in- 
creased in  later  times.  .  .  .  Alike  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Josephus,  and  the  rabbis  give  us  three  names, 
which  may  be  rendered  villages,  township,  or  towns 
— the  latter  being  surrounded  by  walls,  and  again 
distinguished  into  those  fortified  already  at  the 
time  of  Joshua,  and  those  of  later  date.  A  township 
might  be  either  *  great,*  if  it  had  its  synagogue,  or 
small  if  it  wanted  such;  this  being  dependent 
on  the  residence  of  at  least  ten  men  (see  Stna- 
gooue).  The  villages  had  no  synagogue ;  but  their 
inhabitants  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  nearest 
township  for  market  on  the  Monday  and  Thursday 
of  every  week,  when  service  was  held  for  them, 
and  the  local  Sanhedrin  also  sat  {MegUl,^  i,  1-3). 
.  .  .  Approaching  one  of  the  ancient  fortified 
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towns,  one  would  come  to  a  low  wall  that  protected 
a  ditch.  Crossing  this  moat,  one  would  be  at  the 
city  wall  proper,  and  enter  through  a  massive  gate, 
often  covered  with  iron,  and  secured  by  strong 
bars  and  bolts.  Above  the  gate  rose  the  watch- 
tower.  '  Within  the  gate  *  was  the  shady  or  shel- 
tered retreat  where  *the  elders'  sat  .  .  .  The 
gates  opened  upon  large  squares,  on  which  the 
various  streets  converged.  .  .  .  Thef^e  streets  are 
all  named,  mostly  after  the  trades  or  guilds  which 
have  there  their  bazaars.  In  these  bazaars  many 
of  the  workmen  sat  outside  their  shops,  and  in  the 
interval  of  labor  ejcchanged  greetings  or  banter 
with  the  passers-by.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  these  towns 
and  villages  was  exceedingly  strict.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Rome  were  chiefly  either  military 
men  or  else  fiscal  or  political  agents.  Then  every 
town  had  its  Sanhedrin,  consisting  of  twenty- three 
members  if  the  place  numbered  at  least  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  men,  or  of  three  members  if  the 
population  were  smaller.  ...  Of  course  all  ec- 
clesiastical and,  so  to  spenk,  strictly  Jewish  causes, 
and  all  religious  questions,  were  within  their 
special  cognizance.  Lastly,  there  were  also  in 
every  place  what  may  be  called  municipal  author- 
ities, under  the  presidency  of  a  mayor — the  repre- 
sentative of  the  elders — an  institution  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  Jewish  society.  Perhaps  these  may  be  referred 
to  (Luke  7:3)  as  sent  by  the  centurion  of  Capernaum 
to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Lord. 

**What  may  be  called  the  police  and  sanitary 
regulations  were  of  the  strictest  character.  Of 
Ca?sarea,  e.  g.,  we  know  that  there  was  a  regular 
system  of  drainage  into  the  sea,  apparently  similar 
to,  but  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  modem  town 
(Jusephus,  AiU.^  xv,  9,  6).  The  same  holds  true 
with  regard  to  the  temple  buildings  at  Jerusalem. 
But  in  every  town  and  village  sanitary  rules  were 
strictly  attended  to.  Cemeteries,  tanneries,  and 
whatever  also  might  be  prejudicial  to  health,  had 
to  be  removed  at  least  fifty  cubits  outside  a  town. 
Bakers'  and  dyers'  shops,  or  stables,  were  not  al- 
lowed under  the  dwelling  of  another  person. 
Again,  in  building,  the  line  of  each  street  had  to 
be  strictly  kept,  nor  was  even  a  projection  beyond 
it  allowed.  In  general  the  streets  were  wider  than 
those  of  modern  Eastern  cities.  The- nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  circumstance  that  so  many  towns 
were  built  on  hills  (at  least  in  Judea),  would,  of 
course,  be  advantageous  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  It  ixbould  also  render  the  paving  of  the 
streets  less  requisite.  But  we  know  that  certain 
towns  were  paved — Jerusalem  with  white  stones 
(Josephus,  AfU.^  xx,  9,  7).  To  obviate  occasions 
of  dispute,  neighbors  were  not  allow^cd  to  have 
windows  looking  into  the  courts  or  rooms  of  others, 
nor  might  the  principal  entrance  to  a  shop  be 
through  a  court  common  to  two  or  three  dwellings  " 
(Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jeunsh  Social  lAfe^  pp. 
87-93) 

TOWN  GLEBE  (Or.  ypafifuiTehc,  ff^am-mat- 
yooce%  the  city  secretary,  recorder,  to  whose  oflBce 
belonged  the  superintendence  of  the  archives,  the 
drawing  up  of  official  decrees,  and  the  reading  of 
them  in  public  pssemhlies  of  the  people.  This 
official  appeased  the  mob  II  Ephesus,  when  Deme- 
trius and  his  fellow-craftsmen  raised  a  tumult 


(Acts  19:85).  The  speech  delivered  by  hira  aa; 
be  analyzed  thus :  He  argues  that  sach  exdtemcBt 
as  the  Ephesians  evinced  was  undignified,  mss- 
much  as  they  stood  above  all  suspicion  in  religkim 
matters  (vers.  85,  86);  that  it  is  unjustifiAbie. 
since  they  could  establish  nothing  against  the  josi 
whom  they  accused  (v.  87) ;  that  it  was  anneces- 
sarV,  since  other  means  of  redress  were  open  ts 
them  (vers.  88,  89) ;  and,  finally,  if  neither  pri^ 
nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  anything,  fear  c^  tke 
Roman  power  should  restrain  them  from  sudi  3- 
legal  proceedings  (v.  40)  (Smith,  Bib.  Diet). 

TRACHONI'TIS(Gr.T/Kz;t«^/r/f,  /roAA-^WK/- 
tiny  rough  district,  only  in  Luke  3:1).  "Tracho- 
nitis  was  the  territory  which  contained  the  Tracboa 
or  Trachons.  These  are  described  by  ^rabo 
(xvi,  2,  20)  as  *  the  two  so-called  Trachones '  lying 
*  behind  Damascus.'  The  name  .  .  .  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  two  great  stretches  of  lava,  *  the 
tempests  in  stone,'  which  lie  to  the  southeast  of 
Damascus — the  Leji  and  the  Saf4  Each  of  the^e 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  a  toa'ar,  a  word  meaning 
rough,  stony  tract,  and  thus  equivalent  to  Tracboo. 
The  latter,  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization,  was 
little  regarded,  and  the  Leja  became  known  as  the 
Trachon  par  excellcfice^  as  is  proved  by  the  two 
inscriptions  at  either  end  of  it — In  Musmireh,  the 
ancient  Pha^na,  and  the  Bereke,  each  of  which  is 
called  a  chief  town  of  the  Trachon.  .  .  .  Nov  the 
Trachonitis  was  obviously  the  Trachon  p/fw  some 
territory  round  it  In  the  north  it  extended  west- 
ward from  the  borders  of  the  Lej&  to  the  districts 
of  Ulatha  and  Paneas  in  the  northern- Jaulan ;  and 
in  the  south  it  bordered  with  Batanea,  but  also 
touched  Mons  Alsadamus,  the  present  Jebel  Han- 
ran.  Philo  uses  the  name  Trachonitis  for  the 
whole  territory  of  Philip  "  (Smith,  BisL  Gtoa^  p. 
543). 

The  portion  of  Philip's  tetrarchy  most  difficoh 
to  define  is  the  Itur^an ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  covered  or  overlapped  Trachonitis.  Luke's 
reference  is  ambiguous,  and  we  have  no  modern 
echo  of  the  name  to  guide  us. 

TBADE.  1.  In  the  sense  of  occupation,  as 
when  Joseph  told  Pharaoh,  **  The  men  are  shep- 
herds, for  their  trade  hath  been  to  feed  sheep  *' 
(Heb.  S^Jlp?  "^^t^,  an-thay'  mik-neh\  men  of  eat- 
He,  Gen. '46:82,  34).  "Trading"  (Luke  19:15)  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Greek  diafrpayfiaTcijofmi  (dee- 
ap-rag-mai-yoo'-om-ahee)^  to  undertake  a  business 
earnestly,  for  the  f^ake  of  gain. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  traffic,  commerce :  Naw-thte^' 
(Heb.  "jr?,  to  ffive^  i.  e.,  to  pay),  something  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  sale  (Ezek.  27:12-14);  Saw- 
khar'  C^nO,  to  go  about^  travd)^  to  traverse  the 
country  as  a  merchant,  to  trade,  traffic  (Gen.  34:10); 
Gr.  ipydl^oftcu  (er-gad'-zom-ahe€\  to  v>ork^  to  make 
gains  by  trading,  our  **  do  business"  (Matt  25:16X 
and  especially  as  seamen  (Rev.  18:17). 

Traffic  is  the  rendering  of  Heb.  13^?  (*««• 
ah'-afi,  literally  Canaan).  The  expression,  "land 
of  traffic"  (Ezek.  17:4),  should  read  "a  land  of 
Canaan"  (comp.  16:29);  the  sentence  will  then 
read,  "  He  plucked  off  the  top  of  his  yoang  tvig8» 
and  carried  it  into  a  land  of  Canaan,"  an  epithet 
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applied  to  Babylonia  as  being  a  land  whose  trad- 
ing spirit  had  turned  it  into  a  Canaan.  In  Gen. 
42:84  "  traffic"  is  the  rendering  of  taw-kJiar'  (see 
2),  while  in  1  Kings  10:15  the  Hebrew  is  mis- 
khawr'  pHM)^  from  the  same  root,  signifying  to 
travel  about  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Similar  in 
meaning  is  the  Heb.  ^rTl  rek-ool-law'  (Ezek. 
28:5,  18).  "Traffickers"  (Isa.  23:8)  is  from  the 
Hebrew  signifying  Canaanite. 

TRADITION  (Gr.  irapdSoaic,  par-cuV-os-h^  a 
givina  over\  a  giving  over  either  by  word  of 
moHtk.OTxn  writing;  objectively,  what  is  delivered, 
as  Paurs  teaching  (2  Thess.  8:6;  comp.  2:15; 
1  Cor.  11:2,  A.  V.  "ordinances").  It  is  also 
used  of  the  body  of  precepts,  especially  ritual, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  later  Jews,  were  orally 
delivered  by  Moses,  and  orally  transmitted  in  un- 
broken succession  to  subsequent  generations, 
which  precepts,  both  illustrating  and  expanding 
the  written  law,  as  they  did,  were  to  be  obeyed 
with  equal  reverence  (Matt.  15:2,  sq. ;  Mark  7:3, 
6, 9, 1 3 ;  Col.  2: 8J.  "  The  traditions  of  my  fathers  " 
(narpiKoi  napaodatvg^  Gal.  1:14)  are  precepts  re- 
ceived from  the  fathers,  whether  handed  down  in 
the  Old  Testament  books  or  orally.  Meyer,  in  his 
Com.  on  Matt  15:2,  says:  "The  Jews,  founding 
upon  Deut.  4:14 ;  17:10,  for  the  most  part  attached 
greater  importance  to  this  tradition  than  to  the 
written  law.  They  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
traditional  precept,  found<Hl  on  Lev.  15:11,  which 
required  that  the  hands  should  be  washed  before 
every  meal.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  ignored  this 
'tradition  as  such,  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  men  of  olden  time." 

TBAFFICEEE.    See  Glossary. 

TRAIN.  1.  Khah'y'a  (Heb.  ^Tl,  strength), 
the  term  used  respecting  the  queen  of  Sheba; 
"  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train  " 
(1  Kings  10:2),  i.  e.,  a  retinue  of  men,  and  camels 
laden  with  riches. 

2.  "Train  up  a  child,"  etc.  (Prov.  22:6),  has  the 
sense  in  Hebrew  ("^sH,  khaw-nak^  of  "  to  imbue 
one  with  anything,"  to  initiate ;  and  so  to  train  up 
a  child  accoi*ding  to  his  way,  according  to  his  dis- 
position and  habits. 

3.  Isaiah  (6:1)  says  that  the  Lord's  train  (Heb. 
bill)*  *'*ooO  ^^^^^  the  temple.  "The  heavenly 
temple  is  that  superterrestrial  place,  which  Jeho- 
vah transforms  into  heaven  and  a  temple,  by  man- 
ifesting himself  there  to  angels  and  saints.  But 
wMle  he  manifests  his  glory  there  he  is  obliged 
also  to  veil  it,  because  created  beings  are  unable 
to  bear  it  But  that  which  veils  his  glory  is  no 
less  splendid  than  that  portion  of  it  which  is  re- 
vealed. And  this  was  the  truth  embodied  for 
Isaiah  in  the  long  robe  and  train.  He  saw  the 
Lord,  and  what  more  he  saw  was  the  all-filling 
robe  of  the  indescribable  One"  (Delitzsch,  Cow., 
in  loc). 

TRANCK  1.  In  the  only  passage  (Num.  24:4, 
16)  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the  Knglish  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is,  as  the  Italics  show, 
no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  three 
times  (Acts  10:10;  11:6;  ^2:11,  Gr,  kKoraaiq,  ek^- 


staS'is).  The  word  is  thus  defined  by  Grimm,  "  A 
throwing  of  the  mind  out  of  its  normal  state, 
whether  such  as  makes  a  lunatic,  or  that  of  the 
man  who  by  some  sudden  emotion  is  transported 
out  of  himself,  so  that  in  tliis  rapt  condition,  al- 
though he  is  awake,  his  mind  is  so  drawn  o£F  from 
all  surrounding  objects  and  wholly  fixe*^  on  things 
divine  that  he  sees  nothing  but  the  forms  and 
images  lying  within,  and  thinks  that  he  perceives 
with  his  bodily  eyes  and  ears  realities  shown  him 
by  God." 

TRANSFIGURATION  (Gr.  furafwp^, 
nut-am-or-fd'-Oy  to  change  into  anolJier  form).  It 
is  recorded  (Matt  17:2;  Mark  9:2)  that  our  Lord 
"was  transfigured"  before  his  disciples,  Peter, 
James,  and  John ;  and  this  is  explained  (Luke  9: 
29),  "  And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
and  glistering."  Each  of  the  evangelists  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  place  about  eight  days  after  the 
first  distinct  intimation  our  Lord  made  to  them  of 
his  approaching  sufferings,  death;  and  resuiTcc- 
tion.  The  location  is  merely  given  as  a  high 
mountain,  which  is  traditionally  thought  to  have 
been  Mount  Tabor ;  but  as  Jesus  was  at  this  time 
sojourning  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caesarea  Phil- 
ippi,  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  one  of  the  ridges  of 
Hermon.  While  our  Lord  was  praying  he  was 
"transfigured,"  i.  e.,  his  external  aspect  was 
changed,  his  face  gleaming  like  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  being  so  white  that  it  shone  like  light 
The  cause  of  this  appearance  was  thai  his  divine 
glory  shone  out  through  his  human  form,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  caused  by  God  having  ap- 
peared to  him. 

The  disciples  seem  to  have  been  in  a  slumber 
when  this  divine  radiance  began  to  shine  forth ; 
but  when  they  woke  up  they  were  filled  with  won- 
der and  fear,  beholding  also  two  men,  Moses  and 
Elias,  in  glory,  conversing  with  him.  Peter,  re- 
covering himself,  in  the  rapture  of  the  moment, 
suggested  that  three  tents  should  be  pitched  to 
secure  the  continued  presence  and  fellowship  of 
such  glorious  company.  He  had  scarcely  given 
expression  to  his  thought  when  a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them,  out  of  which  came  a  voice, 
saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him." 
The  theme  of  con^'ersation  is  not  given  by  Mat- 
thew or  Mark,  but  Luke  records  that  they  spake 
concerning  his  death. 

The  lessons  of  the  transfiguration  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Kitto:  (1)  To  teaich  that,  in  spite 
of  the  calumnies  which  the  Pharisees  had  heaped 
on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  To  this  end  the  author  and 
restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk  with  the 
founder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  the 
most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by 
theirs,  as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  promul- 
gated only  types  and  shadows.  (2)  To  teach  that 
the  new  dispensation  was  superior  to  the  old, 
Moses  and  Elias  appear  as  inferior  to  Jesus,  not 
merely  since  their  faces  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
know*  shine  like  the  sun,  but  chiefly  because  the 
voice  from  the  excellent  glory  commanded  to  hear 
him  in  preference  to  them.  (8)  To  gird  up  the 
energies  of  Jesus  for  the  great  agony  which  was 
so  soon  to  excruciate  him.    (4)  To  comfort  th« 
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hearts  of  bis  disciples,  who  being  destined  to  see 
their  Master,  whom  they  had  left  all  to  follow, 
nailed  to  a.  cross,  to  be  themselves  persecuted,  and 
to  su£Fer  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in  danger  of 
despair.  Gazing  at  the  glorified  body  of  their 
Master,  th^  beheld  not  only  a  proof,  but  an  ex- 
press and  lively  image  of  his  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  exaltation  above  the  heavens.  (5)  To 
teach  that  virtue  will  not  allow  supine  contempla- 
tion, but  demands  the  exercise  and  exertion  of  our 
several  powers. 

This  wonderful  event  in  the  life  of  Christ  is  al- 
luded to  by  Peter,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  as 
one  of  the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  majesty  (2  Pet.  1: 
18);  and  the  apostle  John  refers  (1:14)  to  the 
convincing  power  of  the  *' glory**  exhibited  on 
that  occasion. 

TRANSFORMED  (6r.  fitrafiop^,  mee-am- 
ar-/d^-o\  used  of  the  change  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter for  the  better  (Rom.  12:2),  through  the  rmcwal 
of  the  thinking,  power,  "The  apostle  considers  it 
as  a  peculiar  operation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  believers  are  sefiously  concerned  to  prove  in 
everything  what  is  the  will  of  God  (Ii)ph.  5:10); 
whereas  man,  in  his  natural  state,  looks  more  to 
the  point  of  how  he  may  please  men  "  (Tholuck, 
Com.),  The  apostle  (2  Cor.  8:18)  speaks  of  the 
Christian  being  "changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,"  etc.  In  this  passage  the 
Gospel  is  probably  spoken  of  as  a  mit^or^  in  which 
the  glory  of  Christ  gives  itself  to  be  seen;  the 
Christian,  studying  the  Gospel,  becomes  so  trans- 
formed that  the  same  image  which  he  sees  in  the 
"mirror" — the  image  of  the  glory  of  Christ — 
presents  itself  on  him,  i.  e.,  he  is  so  transformed 
that  he  becomes  like  the  gloritied  Christ. 

In  2  Cor.  11:18,  sq.,  the  apostle,  characterizing 
false  prophets,  says  of  them  that  they  are  **  de- 
ceitful workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the 
apostles  of  Christ  And  no  marvel;  for  Satan 
himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light "  (see 
vers.  14,  16).  The  Greek  is  fieraaxVH^fKo  (met- 
<ukh-ay-mat-id''Zo\  and  means  to  cusnme  the  ap- 
pearance of  another.  The  persons  of  whom  Paul 
speaks  were  servants  of  Satan,  but  in  working 
against  the  apostle  in  doctrine  and  act  they  hypo- 
critically assumed  the  mask  of  an  apostle,  though 
they  were  the  opposite  of  a  true  apostle. 

TRANSGRESSION  (Heb.  mostly  T3B^peh'^ 
shahy  renoU;  Gr.  irapd^aatCy  par-ah'-aa-isy  viola- 
tum)y  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  sin,  but 
Boroetimes  used  in  a  distinctive  sense,  as  indica- 
ting a  violation  of  the  law  through  ignorance,  e.  g., 
Exod.  34:7;  Rom.  4:15.  All  sin  is  transgression, 
but  all  transgression  is  not  sin  in  the  sense  of  in- 
curring guilt.     See  Sin. 

TRANSLATE,  in  both  its  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  has  the  sense  of  removal  of  a  person  or 
thing  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another  (2  Sam. 
8:10),  where  it  has  reference  to  transferring  a  king- 
dom from  Saul  to  David.  Col.  1:13,  "hath  trans- 
lated us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,"  has 
clearlv  a  local  reference ;  as  is  also  the  case  with 
Knoch  (Heb.  11:5). 

TRAP,  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
one  Greek  word,  and  used  figuratively  of  fatal 


dangers,  of  destructive  sins  (Job  18: 10 ;  Pror.  Ik. 
14),  also  of  a  person  or  thing  as  a  canm  of  rvia 
(Exod.  10:7;  1  Sam.  18:21;  Rom.ll:9>. 

TREAT),  TREADERS.    See  Wiseprbss. 

TREASURE  (Hebrew  mostly  from  "XfijE,  ««. 

tuir'^  to  hoard;  Gr.  dr^oaypd^y  that^sow-rot'X  any- 
thing collected  in  storehouses,  e.  g.,  treasures  of 
grain,  wine,  oil ;  brass,  silver,  gold ;  coined  money. 
So  winds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc.,  are  in  the  treas- 
ures of  God  (Psa.  186:7;  Jer.  61:16).  Phanoh 
compelled  the  Hebrews  to  build  him  treasure  cities, 
or  magazines  (Exod.  1:11),  and  the  kings  of  Judah 
had  keepers  of  their  treasures,  both  in  city  a&d 
country  (1  Chron.  27:25 ;  2  Chron.  82:27,  etc.),  and 
these  places  were  called  treasure  cities.  The  tem- 
ple treasury  (Mark  12:41;  John  8:20)  was  that 
portion  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  in  which  were 
thirteen  chests  to  receive  the  oflTerings  of  worship- 
ers, either  for  the  temple  service  or  for  the  pOor. 
These  chests  were  narrow'  at  the  mouth  and  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  shaped  like  trumpets,  whence 
their  name. 

Fi^^nratiye.   ''Te  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
unto  me,*'  etc.  (Exod.  19:6;  com  p.  Psa.  1S6^(>, 
means  more  than  property  in  general,  for  in  thia 
sense  all  peoples  are  the  Lord's.     The  meaning  is 
that  Israel   were  a  costly,  valued  possession  as 
compared  to  other  people,  because  they  recognized 
Jehovah  alone  as  God.     **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
his  treasure "  (Isa.  83:6)  means  tliat  piety  b  the 
wealth  of  a  nation.     The  word  treasures  is  often 
used  to  denote  great  abundance,  as:  **In  Jesus 
Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  "  (Col.  2:8) ;  the  **  treasures  of  wicked- 
ness" (Prov.   10:2;  Mic   6:10)  are  those  things 
which  are  accumulated  through  wrong  (comp.  Luke 
16:9);  "the  treasurer  of  darkness"  (Isa.  45:3)  re- 
fer to  the  cai-efully  stored  riches  of  Babylon  and 
the  Lydian  Siirdes,  which  Cyrus  acquired  by  coo- 
quest;  Amos  (8:10)  says  of  the  rich  in  Samaria, 
"  They  know  not  to  do  right .  .  .  who  store  up  vio* 
lence  and  robbery  in  their  palaces,''  i.  e.,  they  heap 
up  injustice  and  violence  in   their  palaces  like 
treasures   (comp.   Rom.   2:5);   **tbis  treasure  m 
earthen  vessels  "  (2  Cor.  4:7)  "  is  referred  either, 
in  accordance  with  v.  6,  to  the  light  kindled  bit  Ood 
in  the  hearty  or  to  the  ministry  of  the  Ooxp^  (Cal- 
vin, Bengel,  etc.).    In  Matt  1 2:3*5 ;  Luke  6:45,  the 
heart  of  a  good  man  is  compared  to  a  treasure  of 
good  things,  while  the  depraved  man  has  his  treas- 
ury of  evil.  "  Treasure  hid  in  a  field  "  (MatL  13:44) 
refers  to  the  custom  of  burying  money,  jewels, 
and  other  valuables,  that  they  may  remain  free 
from  molestation  or  suspicion.     Tliomson  (Lokd 
and  Book,  i,  p.  194)  refers  to  the  finding  of  sev- 
eral copper  pots  which  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  ancient  copper  coin,  all  of  issues  of  Alexander 
and  his  father  Philip,  and  adds :  "  I  suspect  it 
was  the  royal  treasure,  which  one  of  Alexander's 
officers  concealed  when  he  heard  of  his  unexpected 
death  in  pabylon,  intending  to  appropriate  it  to 
himself;  but  being  apprehended,  slain,  or  driven 
away  by  some  of  the  revolutions  which  followed 
that  event,  the  coin  remamed  where  he  had  hid  it" 
Such  a  fact  illustrates  the  above  text    A  man 
discovers  the  place  where  the  treasure  is  hid,  keeps 
the  discovery  to  himself,  buys  the  field,  and  the 
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treasure  is  hid  own.  Job  represents  (8:21)  the 
man  weary  of  life  as  seeking  the  grave  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  digging  for  hid  treasure;  and 
Solomon  (Prov.  2:4)  compares  wisdom  to  "hid 
treasures.** 

TREASUBEB  (Ueb.  and  Chald.  "^n,  ghix^ 
bawr\  Ezra  1:8;  7:21;  Chald.  'TS^?,  ghid-bawr', 
Dan.  8:2,  8),  an  important  officer  in  all  oriental 
courts.  In  Isa.  22:1 5  Shobna  is  not  n  '*  treasurer  *' 
ad  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  but  a  so-kane'^  <u»ociate 
(Heb.  1?^),  and  is  officially  described  as  "over 
the  house.*'  This  name  was  given  to  an  office  of 
state  of  great  importance,  in  fact  the  highest  of 
all,  and  one  so  vastly  superior  to  all  others  (86:3 ; 
87:2)  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by  the  heir  to 
the  throne  (2  Ghron.  26:21). 

TREASURY.    See  Trkasurb. 

TREATY.    See  A  lli anck  ;  Coyknant. 

TREE  (Heb.  y?,  atea;  Gr.  divdpov^  den'-dron). 
Besides  this  generic  term  there  occur  words  of 
more  special  signification,  e.  g.,  at^-ihet  (Heb. 
bdJ*.  1  Sam.  22:6;  81:13,  »* grove"  in  Gen.  21:83), 
which  is  thought  to  denote  the  tamarisk  or  else 
the  tei-ebinth  (q.  v.);  ay/  (Heb.  b'*fi?,  Isa.  61:8; 
Ezek.  81:14),  etc. 

Mosaic  Recrnlations.  When  the  Israelites 
planted  fruit  trees  in  Palestine  they  were  to  treat 
the  fruit  of  every  tree  as  uncircumcised,  i.  e.,  not 
to  eat  it.  "  The  reason  for  this  command  is  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  three 
years  fruit  trees  bear  only  a  little  fruit,  and  that 
somewhat  insipid,  and  that  if  the  blossom  or  fruit 
is  broken  oflf  the  first  year  the  trees  will  bear  all 
the  more  plentifully  afterward,  though  this  end 
would  no  doubt  be  thereby  attained;  but  it  rests 
rather  upon  ethical  grounds.  Israel  was  to  treat 
the  fruits  of  horticulture  with  the  most  careful 
regard  as  a  gift  of  God,  and  sanctify  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  by  a  thank  offering.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  whole  of  the  fruit  was  to  be  a  holiness 
of  praise  for  Jehovah,  i.  e.,.  to  bo  offered  to  the 
Lord  as  a  holy  sacrificial  gift,  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  blessing  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  fruit  trees  '*  (K.  and  D.,  Oom.),  The 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  destroy  the  fruit  trees 
of  their  enemies  in  time  of  war,  "  for  the  tree  of 
the  field  is  man*s  life**  (Dout.  20:19, 20). 

Noted  Trees.  There  are  in  Scripture  many 
memorable  trees,  e.  g.,  Allon-bachuth  (Gen.  85:8), 
the  tamarisk  in  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  22:6),  the  terebinth 
in  Shechem  (Josh.  24:26),  under  which  the  law  was 
set  up ;  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  4:5),  the 
terebinth  of  enchantments  (9:87),  the  terebinth  of 
wanderers  (4:11),  and  others  (1  Sam.  14:2;  10:8; 
sometimes  "  plain  *'  in  A.  V.).  This  observation  of 
particuUr  trees  was  among  the  heathen  extended 
to  a  regular  worship  of  them.  See  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Worshy;^  of  Trees.  Among  the  Canaanites 
and  other  Eastern  peoples  worship  was  carried  on 
in  holy  groves  (q.  v.).  In  the  absence  of  groves  they 
chose  green  trees  with  thick  foliage  (Ezek.  6  18; 
20:28),  such  as  the  vigorous  oak,  the  evergreen 
terebinth  (Isa.  1:29,  80;  57:5),  and  the  poplar  or 
osier,  which  remains  green  even,  in  the  beat  of 
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summer  (Hos.  4:18).  To  explain  ho  v.'  this  wor- 
ship came  about,  Stade  {Oeschic/Ue^  i,  p.  451)  says 
that  at  such  places  were  graves  of  patriarchs  or 
other  heroes — as  Hebron,  the  burying^  place  of 
Abraham,  etc.;  but  Robertson  {Earli/  Keligion  of 
hraelf  p.  248)  says :  "  I  believe  the  prophet,  who 
reproved  the  worship  under  green  trees,  came 
nearer  to  a  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
worship  in  the  hint,  *  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good*  (Hos.  4:18),  than  modern  critics,  with  their 
learned  disquisition  as  to  the  tree  suggesting  life 
and  being  the  abode  of  a  spirit  or  a  divinity.** 

TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  OF  LIFE. 

These  were  planted  by  God  in  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
"  the  one  to  train  man*8  spirit  through  the  exer- 
cise of  obedience  to  the  word  of  God,  the  other  to 
transform  his  earthly  nature  into  the  spiritual  es- 
sence of  eternal  life.  These  trees  received  their 
names  from  their  relation  to  man,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  effect  which  the  eating  of  their  fruit  was 
destmcd  to  produce  upon  human  life  and  its  devel- 
opment. The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  conferred 
the  power  of  eternal,  immortal  life ;  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  was  planted  to  lead  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  tree  of  life  was 
to  impart  the  power  of  transformation  into  eternal 
life.  The  tree  of  knowledge  was  to  lead  man  to 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  and,  according 
to  the  divine  intention,  this  was  to  be  attained 
through  his  not  eating  of  the  fruit.  This  end  was 
to  be  accomplished,  not  only  by  his  discerning,  in 
the  limit  imposed  by  the  prohibition,  the  difference 
between  that  which  accorded  with  the  will  of  God 
and  that  which  opposed  it,  but  also  by  his  coming 
eventually,  through  obedience  to  the  prohibition, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  that  is  opposed  to 
the  will  of  God  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  and, 
through  voluntary  resistance  to  such  evil,  to  the 
full  development  of  the  freedom  of  choice  origi- 
nally imparted  to  him  into  the  actual  freedom  of  a 
deliberate  and  self-conscious  choice  of  good  *'  (K. 
and  D.,  Com.,  Gen.  2:17).  But  by  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  eat  of  its  fruit  our  first  parents  came 
to  know  good  from  evil  by  a  sad,  bitter  experience, 
and  by  receiving  the  evil  into  their  own  soul  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  threatened  death.  The 
various  references  to  the  *'  tree  of  life  **  evidently 
consider  it  to  have  been  the  divinely  appointed 
medium  for  securing  in  some  way  the  immortality 
of  our  first  parents  (Prov.  8:18;  11:80;  Ezek.  47: 
12;  Rev.  2:7;  22:2,  14). 

TRENCH.  1.  TeK-aw4aw'  (Heb.  Hbjn),  a 
channel  or  conduit  (1  Kings  18:32,  86,  88,  as  else- 
where rendered),  a  kind  of  ditch  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  draining  water  from  ad- 
jacent parts.  Something  of  this  kind  Elijah  prob- 
ably had  dug  round  the  altar  on  Carmel  (v.  82). 

2.  KhaU  (Heb.  ^n,  2  Sam.  20:15),  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  bulwark^  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

3.  Jfah-gawr (Heh.^'^y^,  1  Sara.  26:5,  7;  comp. 
17:20),  a  wagon  rut,  hence  a  defense  formed  by 
the  vehicles  of  an  army. 

4.  Khar'-ax  (Gr.  x^P<^%  ^  P<'^^  or  stakeX  a  pali- 
sade or  rampart,  i.  e.,  pales  between  which  earth, 
stones,  trees,  and  timbers  are  heaped  and  packed 
together  (Luke  19:48). 
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TRESPASS.  1.  PehUJiah  (Heb.  rCS,  rcvoU), 
the  breaking  away  from  an  allegiance,  covenant 
(Exod.  22:9 ;  1  Sam.  25:28). 

2.  Mah-al'  (Heb.  ^?"^,  to  cover  up),  to  act  cov- 
ertly, and  so  treacherously,  as  an  adulterous  woman 
against  her  husband  (Eiev.  26:40);  or  to  take  away 
by  stealth,  to  steal  (Josh.  7:1). 

3.  Aw'sliawm'  (Ileb.  C'^N);  Gr.  par-ap^-to-mah 
(irapd'TTTUfia^  an  offense  committed,  a  hurt  or 
wrong  done  a  neighbor.  The  Hebrew  means  a 
side  slip^  and  the  Greek  a  lapae  or  deviation  from 
truth  and  uprightness.  They  both  convey  the 
meaning  of  an  error  or  slip  rather  than  a  deliberate 
or  gross  sin  (Lev.  5:6,  etc.;  Matt.  6:14,  15,  etc.). 

TRESPASS  OFFERING.    See  Sacrificial 

OrFERINGS. 

TRIAL.  See  Law,  Administration  of  ;  Temp- 
tation. 

TRIBE.    See  Israel,  Constitution  of. 

TRIBULATION(Heb.  '^¥,  tsar,  or  n?,  tsawr, 
narrow;  Gr.  OXirpiq^  tlUip'sis^  a  prensure)  has  in 
the  A.  V.  much  the  same  meaning  as  trouble^  or 
irial^  i.  e,,  afflictive  dispensations  to  which  a  per- 
son is  subjected  either  by  way  of  punishment 
(Judg.  10:14;  Matt.  24:21,  29;  Rom.  2:9;2Thes8. 
1:6)  or  bv  way  of  trial  (John  16:33;  Rom.  6:3; 
2  Thess.  i:4). 

TRIBUTARY  (Heb.  072,  moa,  or  0?p,  mees, 
commonly  derived  from  5D?p,  rnawsas'^  to  pitie 
away^  because  tribute  is  a  consuming  of  strength), 
one  who  becomes  subject  to  tribute  service  (Deut. 
20:11 ;  Judg.  1:30,  33, 35 ;  Lam.  1:1).  See  Tribute. 

TRIBUTE.  1.  Mas  (Heb.  013,  a  coiutumiug), 
spoken  mostly  of  tribute  to  be  paid  in  sei^ice^  fully 
"tribute  of  one  serving"  (1  Kings  9:21),  a  condi- 
tion of  serfdom  (Josh.  16:10;  17:13;  Judg.  1:28). 
Thus  we  see  that  Adoram  was  appointed  over- 
seer over  the  tributary  service  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Sam.  20:24 ;  1  Kings  4:6). 

2.  Meh'-kes  (Heb.  OS^J,  to  emiineraie\  a  portion 
paid  to  the  Lord  (Num.  31:28,  sq.). 

3.  Mid-daw'  (Heb.  "^"J'?),  something  measured 
out  (2  Kings  23:33  ;  Ezra  4:20). 

4.  Bel-o'  (Chald.  "1 '2,  consumed)^  a  tax  on  things 
consumed,  excisse  (Ezra  4:13  ;  7:24). 

5.  (/-iiesh  (Heb.  PJ^),  a  fine  imposed  (Ezra  6.8 ; 
Neh.  6:4). 

6.  Mis-saw'  (Heb.  ^^Oip,  nnmber)y  that  which  an 
Israelite  gave  to  the  Lord,  according  to  his  ability 
(Deut.  16:10). 

7.  Mas-saw'  (Heb.  N'>372)  does  not  signify  trib- 
ute, for  the  word  denotes  burden  ;  so  that  it  shotdd 
read  "and  of  silver  a  burden**  (2  Chron.  17:1 1). 

8.  Did'-rakh-moH  (Gr.  SiSpaxf^ov,  a  double 
drachma),  a  temple  tax  levied  upon  all  Jews  (Matt. 
17:24);  and  kaue'-sos  {k^voo^),  a  register  and 
valuation  of  property  in  accordance  with  which 
taxes  were  paid,  the  tax  or  tribute  levied  on  indi- 
viduals, and  to  be  paid  yearlv  (Matt.  17:25 ;  22:1 7 ; 
Mark  12:14).     "  Tribute  money  "  (Matt.  22:19)  was 


the  coin  with  which  the  tax  was  paid.  For'-os 
(Gr.  ^poc,  a  burden)  was  the  annual  tax  upon 
houses,  lauds,  and  persons  (Luke  20:22 ;  23:2). 

Figlirative.  Of  Issachar,  Jacob  said,  **  Issa- 
char  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two 
burdens ;  .  .  .  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  ** 
(Gen.  49:14,  15).  The  simile  of  a  strong  ass,  etc, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  this  tribe  would  content 
itself  with  material  good,  and  not  strive  after 
political  power  and  rule.  **  Like  an  idle  beast  of 
burden,  he  would  rather  submit  to  the  yoke  and 
be  forced  to  do  the  work  of  a  slave  than  risk  hb 
possessions  and  his  peace  in  the  struggle  for  lib- 
erty."    See  Tax. 

TRINITY,  the  term  by  which  is  expressed 
the  unity  of  three  persons  in  the  one  God.  The 
Christian  doctrine  is:  1.  That  there  is  only  one 
God,  one  divine  nature  and  being.  2.  This  one 
divine  being  is  tripersonal,  involving  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
3.  These  three  are  joint  partakers  of  the  same 
nature  and  majesty  of  God.  This  doctrine  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  revelation.  And  while  it  brings 
before  us  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  revelation, 
and  transcends  tlie  finite  comprehension,  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  has  its  great  value  and  uses. 

1.  Scripture  Doctrine.  It  is  quite  generally 
admitted  that  the  doctrine  under  consideration 
cannot  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  properly 
held  that  with  the  accompanying  light  of  the  New 
Testament  traces  of  this  truth  can  be  found  in  the 
Old  (e.  g..  Num.  6:24-26;  Isa.  6:3;  63:9,  10,  ihe 
sanctity  of  the  symbolical  number  three — the 
plural  form  of  Elohim,  also  places  in  which  the 
deity  is  spoken  of  as  conversing  with  himself). 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  gradual  development  of 
revealed  truth  in  other  particulars.  The  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  emphatically  monotheistic. 
The  almost  exclusive  proclamation  of  the  unity  of 
God  was  essential  as  a  safeguard  against  polythe- 
ism. 

The  New  Testament  teaching  up6n  this  subject 
is  not  given  in  the  way  of  formal  statement  The 
formal  statement,  however,  is  legitimately  and 
necessarily  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  these,  as  has  been  suggested, 
cast  a  light  backward  upon  the  intimations  of  the 
Old.  Reliance,  it  is  held  by  many  competent 
critics,  is  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  passages 
Acts  20:28  and  1  Tim.  8:16 ;  and  1  John  6:7  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  spurious.  Aside  from  these, 
however,  it  is  plain  that  both  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles ascribe  distinct  personality  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  articles.  Father, 
God  thk  ;  Sonship  op  Christ  ;  Holy  Ghost,  Thb). 
And  these  utterances  are  such  as  to  admit  legiti- 
mately of  no  other  conception  than  that  of  the 
unity  of  these  three  persons  in  the  ontological 
oneness  of  the  whole  divine  nature  (see,  e.  g..  Matt 
28:19vJohn  14:16,  17;  1  Cor.  12:4-6;  2  Cor.  13:13; 
Eph.  4:4-6;  1  Pet.  1:2;  Rev.  1:4-6).  The  same 
worship  is  paid,  the  same  works  are  ascribed  to 
each  of  these  three  persons,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  the.se  three  are  united  in  the  fullness 
of  the  one  living  God.  The  Monotheism  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  maintained,  while  glimpses  are, 
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nerertheless,  afforded  into  the  tripersonal  mode 
of  the  divine  existence. 

2.  Theoloirical  Snjersestions.  (1)  The  Chris- 
tian faith  at  this  period  does  not  ground  itself 
upon  philosophy,  for  it  here  extends  to  a  matter 
far  above  the  reach  of  philosophical  reflection. 
Also  but  little  stress,  if  any,  is  to  be  laid  upon 
apparent  resemblances  between  pagan  religions 
and  Christianity  at  this  point — resemblances  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  doctrine  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted  by  faith  in  the  divine  revelation ;  and  while 
it  is  above  reason,  .and  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  its  depth  and  fullness,  it  does  not  follow,  nor 
can  it  be  shown,  that  it  is  opposed  to  reason. 

(2)  The  question  whether  the  Trinity  is  merely 
one  of  manifestation  or  that  of  essential  nature 
has  been  raised  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  (see  Sabellianism  in  works  on  Doc- 
trine). Undoubtedly  the  history  of  revelation 
shows  a  progress  in  the  unfolding  of  truth  con- 
cerning God.  And  in  that  sense  the  Trinity  is 
dispensational.  But  it  is  also  emphatically  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  God  reveals  himself  ho  must 
reveal  himself  as  he  is,  and  the  Trinity  of  revela- 
tion must  therefore  rest  u{K)n  a  Trinity  of  nature. 
The  attempt  to  remove  difficulty  by  any  sort  of 
Sabeltian  interpretation  only  raises  difficulty  of  a 
deeper  character.  Can  God  on  the  whole  reveal 
himself  other  than  he  actually  is  ? 

(8)  On  the  other  hand  Christianity  has  reason 
to  guard  itself,  as  it  has  generally  sought  to  do 
against  tritheistic  conceptions.  Both  the  unity 
and  the  tripersonal  nature  of  God  are  to  be  main- 
tained. And  thus  the  proper  baptismal  formula 
is  -not,  **  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  but  the  words  as 
our  Lord  gave  them  (Matt.  28:19). 

(4)  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  thoughtfully  deal 
with  this  subject  that  the  Scripture  revelation  here 
leads  us  into  the  presence  of  a  deep  mystery ;  and 
that  all  human  attempts  at  expression  are  of 
necessity  imperfect.  The  word  person,  it  may  be, 
is  inadequate,  and  is  doubtless  used  often  in  a  way 
that  is  misleading,  **  That  God  is  alike  one  Person, 
and  in  the  same  sense  three  Persons,  is  what  Chris- 
tianity has  never  professed"  (Vtin  Oosterzee). 
Said  Augustine,  "  Three  persons,  if  they  are  to  be 
so  called,  for  the  unspeakable  exaltedness  of  the 
object  cannot  be  set  forth  by  this  term."  And  yet 
the  long  standing  and  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
Church  expresses  more  nearly  than  any  other  the 
truth  concerning  God  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  it  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  teaching  of  the  Church  has  been  called 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  combating  various  forms 
of  error.  It  has  not  been  held  as  a  complete  or 
perfect  expression  M  the  truth  concerning  the 
unfathomable  being  of  God,  but  rather  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  denials  of  the  personalty  and 
supreme  deity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(6)  Accordingly  the  doctrine  has  a  large  meas- 
ure of  importance.  It  has  been  called  **  a  bulwark 
for  Christian  theism."  Unitarianism  is  very  apt 
to  degenerate  into  deism  or  pantheism.  Also 
this  doctrine  affords  ns  a  glimpse  into  the  won- 
derful being  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
constantly  proclaims  the  impossibility  of  compre- 
hending God.     Thus  while  it  is  a  stumbling-block 


to  rationalism,  it  is  for  those  who  accept  it  a  safe« 
guard  against  all  tendency  to  rationalism  or  intel- 
lectual pride.  And,  further,  in  the  Trinity  we 
should  behold  nut  only  a  God  who  is  exalted  far 
above  us,  but  also  Christ  with  us,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  will  dwell  in  us.  Thus  in  a  proper  way 
is  harmonized  the  divine  transcendence  with  the 
divine  immanence. 

The  glory  of  the  Gospel  depends  upon  this 
truth ;  for  Christ  is  most  clearly  seen  to  be  God*s 
unspeakable  gift,  the  bringer  of  the  most  perfect 
revelation,  and  the  author  of  eternal  salvation, 
when  we  recognize  his  essential  oneness  with  the 
Father.  Likewise  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thus  seen  to 
be,  in  his  relation  to  a  sinful  world,  and  to  the 
Church  as  well  as  to  individual  believers,  the  in- 
finite source  of  hope  and  new  and  holy  life. 

3.  Historical.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians  at  this  point, 
as  many  others,  was  without  attempt  at  scientific 
form.  The  elements  of  the  doctrine,  however, 
were  embraced  by  their  simple  reliance  upon  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  was  only 
gradually,  and  after  a  considerable  period,  in  its 
conflict  with  Judaism  and  paganism,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Church  arrived  at  something  of 
formal  statement.  The  word  Trinity  (Trimtas) 
was  first  employed  by  Tertullian  (2d  century), 
though  his  word  was  only  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Greek  rpiag^  employed  by  Theophilus  of  Anti- 
och.  The  word  Person  was  also  first  employed 
by  Tertullian,  though  he  used  it  in  the  inadmissible 
sense  of  individual. 

The  Council  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325)  was  an  epoch 
in  Christian  history.  The  heresy  of  Snbellius  and 
Paul  of  Samosata,  which  refused  to  recognize  the 
Father  as  in  any  personal  sense  distinct  from  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  previously  con- 
demned. But  Arius,  who  began  with  the  Sabel- 
lian  idea  that  the  Trinity  is  only  one  of  manifesta- 
tion, changed  his  position  and  d^tared  that  there 
were  three  persons  in  God,  but  that  these  three 
were  unequal  in  glory.  In  short,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  owed  their  existence  to  the  divine 
will,  and,  accordingly,  were  creatVires  of  God  (see 
Arianism  in  books  on  Doctrine).  The  Council  of 
Nice,  in  opposition  to  Arianism  and  various  other 
theories,  adopted  the  formal  statement  of  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  while  maintaining  the  distinction  of  per. 
sonality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council  was 
reaffirmed  at  various  succeeding  councils,  and  is 
the  generally  recognized  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

LiTKRATURE. — Copious.  In  addition  to  works 
of  Systematic  Theology,  as  Van  Oosterzee,  Dorner, 
Pope,  Hodge,  Watson,  see  /fist,  of  Doct.^  Hagen- 
bach,  Shedd,  Neander;  also  Burris,  TJie  TViuify; 
Matteson,  The  Trinity  and  Modem  Arianvtm; 
Meier,  Historical  Development  of  the  Trinity; 
Gore,  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood. — EL 
McC. 

TRIUMPH  (Heb.  T^J,  aw-Iaz^,  to  eztdt; 
V=?»  <i^o-la/z^,  to  Jwnp  for  joy;  Gr.  Opiafi^eiu^ 
three-am-byoo'-o^  a  nouty  song).  The  nations  of 
antiquity  generally  celebrated  success  in  war  by 
a  triumph,  which  usually  included  a  gorgeous  pro 
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cession,  a  display  of  captives  and  spoil,  and  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods. 

1.  The  EgyptUUlS.  The  return  of  a  king  in 
triumph  from  war  was  a  grand  solemnity  cele- 
brated with  all  the  pomp  which  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  co^ld  command.  **  The  inhabitants  flocked 
to  meet  him,  and  with  welcome  acclamations 
greeted  his  arrival  and  the  success  of  his  arms. 
The  priests  and  chief  people  of  each  pUce  ad- 
vanced with  garlands  and  bouquets  of  flowers; 
the  principal  person  present  addressed  him  in  an 
appropriate  speech;  and  as  the  troops  defiled 
through  the  streets  or  passed  without  the  walls 
the  people  followed  with  acclamations,  uttering 
earnest  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  the  protectors 
of  Egypt,  and  praying  them  forever  to  continue 
the  same  marks  of  favor  to  their  monarch  and 
their  nation"  (Wilkinson,  TJu  Ancient  Egyptintis^ 
i,  277,  278).  The  Assyrian  sculptures  abound 
with  similar  representations. 

2.  The  Romans.  Among  them  the  highest 
honor  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a  citizen  or 
magistrate  was  the  triumph  or  solemn  procession, 
in  which  a  victorious  general  passed  from  the 
gate  of  the  city  to  the  capitol.  He  set  out  from 
the  Campus  Martins  along  the  Via  Triurophalis, 
and  from  thence  through  the  most  public  places 
of  the  city.  The  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers 
and  the  altars  smoked  with  incense.  The  proces- 
sion  was  formed  as  follows :  First,  a  numerous  band 
of  music,  singing  and  playing  triumphal  songs; 
the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  their  horns  gilded  and 
heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  the  spoils, 
and  captives  in  chains;  the  lictors,  having  their 
fasces  adorned  with  laurel;  a  great  company  of 
musicians  and  dancers;  a  long  train  of  persons 
carrying  perfumes ;  the  general  dressed  in  purple 
embroidered  with  gold,  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel, 
in  his  right  hand  a  laurel  branch  and  a  scepter  in 
his  left,  his  face  painted  with  vermilion,  and  a 
golden  ball  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  stood 
erect  in  his  chariot,  with  a  public  slave  by  his  side 
to  remind  him  of  the  vicisKitudes  of  fortune  and 
of  his  mortality.  Behind  him  came  the  consuls, 
senators,  and  other  magistrates,  on  foot ;  the  whole 
procession  closrag  with  the  victorious  army. 

3.  The  Hebrews  celebrated  their  victories  by 
triumphal  processions,  the  women  and  children 
dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instru- 
ments (Judg.  11:34-37),  and  singing  hymns  of 
triumph  to  Jehovah  ;  of  which  hvmns  that  sung  by 
Miriam  (Exod.  15:1-21)  and  Deborah  (Judg.  6:1-81) 
are  notable  examples.  Triumphal  songs  were  ut- 
tered for  the  living  (1  Sam.  18:6  8;  2  Chron.  20:21- 
28),and  elegies  for  the  dead  (2  Sam.  l:l7-27;2Chron. 
85:25).  Great  demonstrations  of  joy  were  made, 
and  the  shout  of  victory  resounded  from  mountain 
to  mountain  (Isa.  42:1 1 ;  62:7,  8,  63:1-4;  Jer.  60:2 ; 
Ezek.  7:7;  Nab.  1:16).  Monuments  in  honor  of 
victory  were  erected,  and  the  arms  of  the  enemy 
were  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples  (1  Sam. 
21:9;  31:10;  2  Sam.  8:11,  12;  2  Kings  11:10). 

Indignities  to  prisoners  formed  a  leading  feature 
among  ancient  nations ;  such  as  maiming,  blinding, 
and  killing.  Many  representations  appear  upon 
the  monuments  of  putting  the  foot  u]>on  the  head 
or  neck  of  a  conquered  foe  (Josh.  10;24),  and  it 
forms  the  ground  of  many  figurative  representa- 
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tions  in  the  Scriptures  (Psa.  llOtl;  Isa.  60:14; 

1  Cor.  16:26). 

TBCKAS  (Gr.  Tpu&c,  iroeu')^  a  citj  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  the  southeast  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  near  Troy.  It  was 
formerly  called  Antigoma  Ti'oat  {^AvTiy6vtta 
Tpo>6g%  having  been  built  by  Antigonns ;  but  was 
embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named  Alfzandria 
7\'o<u  in  honor  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  flour- 
ished under  the  Romans,  and,  with  its  environs, 
was  raised  by  Augustus  to  be  a  colania  with  the 
Jut  Italicum.  It  was  while  in  Troas  that  Paul  re- 
ceived the  divine  intimation  that  he  was  to  carry 
the  Gospel  into  Europe  (Acts  16:8-11);  where  he 
rested  for  a  short  time  on  the  northward  road 
from  Ephesus  (during  the  next  missionary  jour- 
ney),  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  Titus  (2  Cor. 
2:12,  13);  where  on  his  return  southward  he  met 
those  who  had  preceded  him  from  Philippi  (Acts 
20:6,  6),  and  remained  a  week ;  and  where,  years 
after,  he  left  a  cloak,  some  books  and  parchments 
in  the  house  of  Carpus  (2  Tim.  4:13). 

TBOGYLXmM  (Gr.  Tp«>iA>iov,  tro-gooT- 
lee-on%  a  town  and  promontory  on  the  Ionian 
coast,  directly  opposite  Samos,  the  channel  here 
being  about  one  mile  in  width.  Paul  sailed  through 
this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  cloti« 
of  his  third  missionary  journey,  spending  a  night 
at  Trogyllium  (Acts  20:16).  "St.  Paul's  Port"  is 
the  name  still  given  to  the  harbor  there. 

TROOP.  1.  Oavjd  (Hcb.  "^f  forhme)  is  an 
improper  rendering  (Isa.  66:11)  for  Gad,  the  God 
of  fortune.     See  "Gad "  in  article  Gods,  Fausk. 

2.  Ghed-ood'  (Heb.  ^^'^\\  a  marauding  party 
in  the  forays  for  which  Palestine  has  always  been 
notorious,  especially  bevond  Jordan  (Gen.  49:19; 

2  Sam.  8:22;  22:30;  Job  19:12;  Psa.  18:29,  etc.X 
sometimes  in  the  A.  V.  "  bands." 

TBOPHOMnS  (Gr.  Tp<J^/«)f,  lrof.ee  TM^ 
ntUriti(nut\  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and^  to- 
gether with  Tychicus,  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
third  missionary  journey  when  returning  from 
Macedonia  toward  Syria  (Acts  20:4).  Trophimns 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  tumult  in  which  the  apostle  was  ap- 
prehended. Certain  Jews  from  the  district  of 
Asia  saw  the  two  missionaries  together,  and  Mp- 
poml  that  Paul  had  taken  Trophimus  into  the 
temple  (Acts  21:27-29).  In  2  Tim,  4:20  Paul 
writes  that  he  had  left  Trophimus  in  ill  health  at 
Miletus.     Of  further  details  we  are  ignorant. 

TBOXJGH  (Heb.  n]?\3,  gho^.keth,  drinHngl  a 
vessel  of  wood  or  stone  for  watering  animals  (Gen. 
24:20;  80:88;  Exod.  2:16,  Heb.  trn,  rak'Mt; 
Gen.  80:38,  41,  A.  V.  "gutter").  See  Knkadino 
Trough. 

TEOW  (Gr.  <5o/c^cj,  dok-eh^-Oy  Luke  17:9).  to  be 
of  opinion,  to  think ;  so  used  that  the  object  is 
easily  understood  from  the  context. 

TRUCE  BREAKER  (Gr.  i<nro«5of,  at^'ptm" 
</o»,  fPithout  a  treaty\  one  who  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  enter  into  a  covenant,  implacable  (2  Hm.  8:8; 
Rom.  1:81,  A.  V.  "covenant  breaker"). 
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TRUMP,  TBUMPET.    See  Musio. 

TBUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.    See  Festivals. 

TBTPHE^A  (Gr.  TfMaiva,  troo'-fahee-nah, 
hixuriwut)^  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome  to  whom, 
in  oounection  with  Trjphosa,  PhuI  sent  a  special 
salutation  (Rom.  16:12).  What  other  relation  they 
sustained  is  not  known,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  were  fellow^eaconesses. 

TBYPHO^SA  (Gr.  Tpv^a,  /roo/o'-foA,  lux- 
uriow).    See  Tryphcna. 

TIJ3AL  (Heb.^?^ri,  too^bal'^  meaning  uncer- 
tain), one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  16:2 ; 
1  Chron.  1:5).  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Tiberani,  said  by  the  scholiasts  to 
have  been  a  Scythian  tribe.  "  Tubal  and  Meshech, 
the  Tabali  and  Musk&  of  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
were  the  representatives  of  eastern  Asia  Minor. 
Their  territory  originally  extended  far  to  the 
south.  In  the  time  of  Sar^n  and  Sennacherib 
that  of  the  Tabali  adjoined  Cilicia,  while  the  Musk& 
inhabited  the  highlands  to  the  east  of  them,  where 
they  were  in  contact  with  Melitdnd  and  the  Hit- 
tites.  In  later  days,  however,  Meschech  had  re- 
treated to  the  north,  and  the  classical  geographers 
place  the  TibarSni  and  the  Moschians  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Black  Sea"  (Sayce,  Higher  CrU,^ 
etc.,  p.  180). 

TU'BAL-CAIN  (Heb.  TJ>  ^?''*'^.  ^oo'-M  hah'- 
yiriy  meaning  uncertain),  the  son  of  Lamech  by  his 
wife  Zillah,  who  is  described  (Gen.  4:22)  as  "  ham- 
mering all  kinds  of  cutting  things  in  brass  and 
iron  '* — the  inventor  of  edge  tools. 

TUBBAN.    See  Dress,  p.  282. 

TUBTLE,  TUBTLEDOVE.  See  Animal 
Kingdom. 

TWELVE.    See  Number.  - 

TWILIGHT.    See  Time. 

TWINKLINO.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  speak- 
ing of  those  who  shall  be  alive  when  Christ  comes 
in  judgment,  says  (1  Cor.  15:52),  "  We  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a  moment  ^^  (Gr.  ev  ardfUf}^  en  at-om'-Oy 
that  which  cantiot  be  divided)^  ''  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye*'*  (iv  finry  6<^aXfWv^  en  reepaif  of4hal-moo\ 
the  jerk  of  the  eyelash).  Both  tliese  were  com- 
mon expressions  to  denote  the  shortest  conceivable 
time. 

TYCH^CUS  (Gr.  TuxtKd^,  too-khee^ko^,  faU. 
fid),  one  of  Paul's  fellow-laborers.  We  first  meet 
him  as  a  companion  of  the  apostle  during  a  por- 
tion of  his  return  journey  from  the  third  mission- 
ary tour  (Acts  20:4).  He  is  there  expressly  called 
(with  Trophimus)  a  native  of  Asia  Minor;  but 
while  Trophimus  went  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
(21:29),  Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably 

St  Miletus  (20:16,  88).  In  Paul's  first  imprison- 
lent  he  was  with  the  apostle  again  (Col.  4:7,  8 ; 
Eph.  6:21,  22).  The  next  reference  to  him  is  in 
Tit.  8:12.  Here  Paul  (writing  possibly  from  Ephe- 
8us)  says  that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus 
to  Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to 
Nicopolis.  In  2  Tim.  4:12  (written  st  Rome  dur- 
ing the  second  imprisonmont),  he  says,  "I  am 
herewith  sending  Tychicus  to  Ephettus.''    There  is 


much  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  Tychicua 
was  one  of  the  two  **  brethren  '*  (Trophimus  being 
the  other)  who  were  associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor. 
8:16-24)  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea. 

TYBANiniS  (Gr.  Tvpawoc,  too'-ran-non, 
Mvereign\  the  man  in  whose  school  Paul  taught 
for  two  years  during  his  sojourn  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
19:9).  The  fact  that  he  taught  in  his  school  after 
quitting  the  synagogue  favors  the  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Greek,  but  whether  he  was  a  convert  is  un- 
certain. Paul  taught  every  day  in  the  lecture 
room  of  Tyrannus.  "Public  life  in  the  Ionian 
cities  ended  regularly  at  the  fifth  hour  (11  a.  m.); 
....  thus  Paul  himself  would  be  free,  and  the 
lecture  room  would  be  disengaged  after  the  fifth 
hour ;  and  the  time,  which  was  devoted  generally 
to  home  life  and  rest,  was  applied  by  him  to  mis- 
sion work"  (Ramsay,  St,  Paul,  p.  271). 

TYBE  (Heb.  ^:L  or  'is:,  ttore;  Gr.  Thpoc,  too'^ 
roe),  an  ancient  Phoenician  city,  located  on  the 
^hore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  twenty  miles  from 
Sidon  and  twenty-three  miles  from  Acre.  It  once 
consisted  of  two  parts — a  rocky' coast  defense  of 
great  strength  on  the  mainland,  and  a  city  upon  a 
small  but  well-protected  island,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  Tyre  was  already  a  city  on  an 
island  in  the  sea  in  the  14th  century  B.  C.,«a8  we 
learn  from  an  Egyptian  papyrus  of  that  date.  At 
the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Tyre 
for  seven  months,  the  configuration  of  the  locality 
was  changed,  and  a  causeway  being  built,  the  is- 
land no  longer  existed.  The  city  was  spoken  of  as 
**a  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traflSckers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth  *' 
(Isa.  28:8).  The  Tyrian  merchants  sailed  to  all 
ports  and  colonized  almost  everywhere.  David 
early  formed  an  alliance  with  them  for  trading 
purposes  (2  Sam.  5:1 1 ;  1  Kings  5:1 ;  2  Chron.  2:8). 
See  Hiram  ;  Solomon. 

These  friendly  relations  survived  for  a  time  the 
disastrous  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  cen- 
tury later  Ahab  married  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
king  of  the  Zidonians  (1  Kings  16:81),  who,  ac- 
cording to  Menander,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal, 
king  of  Tyre.  When  mercantile  cupidity  induced 
the  Tyrians  and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to 
buy  Hebrew  captives  from  their  enemies,  and  to 
sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites, 
there  commenced  denunciations  and,  at  first, 
threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  3:4-8;  Amos  1:9,  10). 
But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  conquests  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Accordingly,  when  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the  city  of 
Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and 
carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  turned  his 
arms  agaii^t  the  Phoenician  cities.  At  this  time 
Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperitv.  Shal- 
maneser  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt 
of  the  Cyprians;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into 
the  Greek  language:  "ElulaBUS  reigned  tliirty-six 
years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon  the  revolt  of 
the  Kittasans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a  fleet  against 
them  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked  ia 
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war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace 
with  all  and  turned  back.  On  this  Sidon  and  Ace 
(i.  e.,  Akk6  or  Acre)  and  Palietyrus  revolted  from 
the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities  which  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to  him, 
the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the 
Phoenicians  having  furnished  him  with  sixty  ships 
and  eight  hundred  rowers.  Against  these  the 
Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dispersing  the 
fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took  five  hundred  men 
prisoners.  The  reputation  of  all  the  citizens  in 
Tyre  was  hence  increased.  Upon  this  the  king  of 
the  Assyrians,  moving  oflP  his  army,  placed  guards 
at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians 


ever,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian  mercenary  sol- 
diers, Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  respecting 
the  trade  of  Tyre.  It  appears  that  its  gold  came 
from  Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  aa 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by 
the  Red  Sea. 

Only  thirty-four  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  commenced  the  celebrated  reforroalioo 
of  Josiah  (B.  C.  622).  This  momentous  religious 
revolution  (2  Kings,  chaps.  22, 23)  fully  explains  the 
exultation  and  malevolence  of  the  Tyrians.  In  that 
reformation  Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods 
who  were  the  objects  of  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavored  to 
exterminate  their   religion  (23:20).     These  acts 


Tyre. 


from  drawing  water.  This  continued  for  five 
years,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held  out,  supplying 
themselves  with  water  from  wells."  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  against  Tyre 
in  Isaiah,  ch.  28,  was  uttered.  After  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which  must  have  taken  place 
not  long  after  721  B.  C),  Tyre  remained  a  power- 
ful state  with  its  own  kings  (Jer.  25:22;  27:3; 
Ezek  28:2-12),  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  with 
territory  on  the  mainland,  and  protected  by  strong 
fortifications  (Ezek.  28:5  ;  26:4,  6,  8,  10, 12 ;  27:1 1  ; 
Zech.  9:3).  Our  knowledge  of  its  condition  thence- 
forward until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  depends 
entirely  on  various  notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  who  denounced  the  idolatry  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  city  (Isa.  23:1  ;  Jer.  25:22 ;  Ezek.,  chaps. 
26,  27,  28 ;  Amos  1:9.  10 ;  Zech.  9:2,  4).  Some  of 
these  notices  are  singularly  full,  and  especially  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  furnishes  us  on 
some  points  with  details  such  as  have  scarcely 
come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  an- 
tiquity, excepting  Rome  and  Athens.  One  point 
especially  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its 
splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mercenary 
soldiers  (Ezek.  27:10,  11).     Independently,  how- 


must  have  been  regarded  by  the  T}-rian8  as  a  series 
of  sacrilegious  and  abominable  outrages ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were 
hailed  by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  instances 
of  divine  retribution  in  human  affairs.  This  joy, 
however,  roust  soon  have  given  way  to  other  feel- 
ings, when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phoenicia,  and 
laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen 
years,  and  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  time  our  Lord  visited  Tyre 
(Matt.  15:21;  Mark  7:24)  it  was  perhaps  more 
populous  than  Jerusalem.  The  town  is  in  ruins 
now,  consisting  of  miserable  huts  and  people, 
about  five  thousand  "  impoverished  Metilwileh,  or 
Persian  schismatics,  and  Arab  Christians."  After 
the  death  of  Stephen  the  Martyr,  a  church  was 
formed  here,  and  here  Paul  spent  some  time  (Acts 
21:3,  4),  and  it  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric  (Smith,  Bib.  Did.). 

TY'RuS.  the  Greek  form  {Tipoc)  of  Tyrk  (Jer. 
25:22 ;  27:8 ;  47:4  ;  Ezek.  26:2-4,  7,  15 ;  27:2,  8,  8, 
32;  Hos.  9:13;  Amos  1:9,  10;  Zech.  9:2,  3). 
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i^s  indicated — the  first, 
lie  camp,  the  readinis- 
•ommuiiity  of  men ;  the 
iry,   his  readmission  to 
In   the   first   stage  the 
and  the  dismissal  of  the 
inishment  of  death  de- 
.    In  tlie  second,  the  use 
to  the  same  parts  of  the 
a  ion  of  priests  (8:23,  24), 
ion  of  the  leper  to  the  serv- 
remonies  to  be  observed  in 
iif^e  or  a  garment  infected 
ical  with  the  first  stage  of 
»r  the  leper  (14:83-53). 
d   by  lexual   disoharges. 
,  in  every  instance,  effected 
.nd  washing  the  objects  de- 
r,  the  purifying  medium  of 
\^.     If,  however,  the  state  of 
Mger  tlian  seven  days,  as  in 
lering  from  an  issue  of  blood, 
;s  from  the  urethra,  or  child- 
ring  and  a  burnt  offering  were 
ig  with  water.    These  were  of- 
oriod  after  the  healing  and  the 
tfering  from  an  issue  of  blood 
rge,  and  the  leper  after  his  first 
<>n   days;  while  in  the  case  of 
liirty-three  or  sixty-six  days.    In 
le  the  defilement  lasted  over  a 
1  with  the  Lord  could  only  be  Be- 
ring of  a  sin  oflfeiing(of  a  pigeon) 
■  ring  (a  lamb). 

V  of  purification  was  extended  in 

)nian  period  to  a  variety  of  unau- 

Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and 

washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observ- 

1).     The  washing  of  the  hands  be- 

A  as  conducted  in   a  formal  manner 

iiutc  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this 

•  realise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  Yadnim. 

have  been  the  specific  causes  of  im- 

11  those  who  came  up  to  purify  them- 

re  the  passover  (John  11:55),  or  in  those 

iken  upon  themselves  the  Nazarite's  vow 

Jl,  2G),  we  are  not  informed;  in  either 

nay  have  been  contact  with  a   corpse, 

in  the  latter  it  would  rather  appear  to 

-n  a  general  purification  preparatory  to 

.inplishment  of  the  vow.     In  conclusion  it 

observed  that  the  distinctive  feature  in 

saic  rites  of  purification  is  their  expiatory 

.  ter.    The  idea  of  uncleanness  was  not  pecu- 

>  the  Jew.    But  with  all  other  nations  simple 

ion   sufficed — no  sacrifices  were   demanded. 

Jew  alone  was  taught,  by  the  use  of  expiatory 

lings,  to  discern,  to  its  full  extent  the  connec- 

. I,  between  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward 

int  of  impurity. 

UNCTION  (Or.  XP'^I^^^  khrU'-mah,  ointment, 

unnting),  the  gift  of  tl)e  Holy  Spirit  as  an  effi- 

ient  aid   in  getting  a   knowledge  of   the   truth 

I  John  2:20).     Not  that  the  work  of  Jesus  was 

imperfect,  but  the  Spirit  helps  us  to  understand 

the  truth  he  taught,  and  thus  to  glorify  him  (John 

I  16:14),  in  whom  the  full   revehition  of  God  had 

1  been  given  (v.  15).     See  GLOSgARY. 
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UNCLEAN,  UNCLEANNESS 


this  article  the  subject  will  be  treated  as  follows : 
(1)  Causes  of  uncleanness;  (2)  disabilities  of  un- 
cleanness ;  (8)  purilication  from  uncleanness. 

L  CaoBes  of  Uncleanness.  (1)  Food.  Cer- 
tain  articles  of  diet  were  prohibited  as  conducing 
to  uncleanness.  These  were  things  strangled  or 
dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or  birds  of 
prey ;  whatever  beant  did  not  botli  part  the  hoof 
and  chew  the  cud ;  and  certain  other  smaller  ani- 
mals rated  as  "  creeping  things ;"  certain  classes  of 
birds  mentioned  in  Lev.,  ch.  11,  and  Deut,ch.  14, 
twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the  waters 
had  not  both  fins  and  scales ;  whatever  winged  in- 
sect had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two  hind  legs  for 
leaping ;  besides  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ; 
and  all  blood,  or  whatever  contained  it  (save, 
perhaps,  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  from 
that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden.  Lev. 
7:26),  and,  therefore,  flesh  cut  from  the  live  ani- 
mal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in 
masses  among  the  intestines,  and  probably 
wherever  discernible  and  separable  among  the  flesh 
(3:14-17 ;  7:23).  The  eating  of  blood  was  prohib- 
ited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
you"  (17:10,  12-14).  Besides  these,  we  find 
the  prohibition  against  **  seething  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  "  (Exod.  23:19 ;  84:26;  Deut.  14:21). 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  animals  art  unclean 
which  bear  the  image  of  sin,  of  death,  and  corrup- 
tion, e.  g.,  all  larger  land  animals,  all  ravenous 
beasts  which  lie  in  wait  for  life  or  tear  and  devour 
the  living;  all  winged  creatures,  not  only  birds  of 
prey,  but  also  marsh  birds  and  others,  which  live 
on  worms,  carrion,  and  all  sorts  of  impurities;  all 
serpentlike  fishes  and  slimy  shcllfiflh,  and  small 
creeping  things,  except  some  kinds  of  locusts, 
**  because,  partly,  they  recall  the  old  serpent,  partly 
they  seek-  their  food  in  all  sorts  of  impurities, 
partly  they  crawl  in  the  dust  and  represent  cor- 
ruption in  the  slimy  character  of  their  bodies " 
(Keil,  Bib.  Arch.,  ii,  117,  118). 

(2)  Befllement  by  death.  The  dead  body  of  a 
human  being,  no  matter  whether  he  had  been 
kiUed(Num.  19:16, 18;  31:19)  or  had  died  a  natural 
death,  had  tlie  effect  of  rendering  unclean  for 
seven  days  the  tent  (or  house)  in  which  the  man 
had  died,  and  any  open  vessels  that  were  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  persons  who  lived  in  it  or  happened  to 
enter  it.  It  was  equally  defiling  to  touch  the  body 
of  anyone  who  had  died  in  the  open  air,  or  even 
to  touch  a  dead  man's  bones  or  a  grave.  When 
thua  defiled  the  uncleanness  was  not  confined  to 
himself,  but  extended  to  everything  he  touched, 
and  everyone  that  touched  him,  and  such  were 
unclean  till  evening  (19:22). 

The  carcass  of  any  animal,  clean  or  unclean, 
defiled  everyone  who  touched,  carried,  or  ate  it, 
until  the  evening,  so  that  he  was  required  to  bathe 
himself  in  water  and  wash  his  clothes  before  he 
became  clean  again  (Lev.  1 1:24-28,  31,  36,  89,  40 ; 
17:16).  But  it  was  no  more  defiling  to  touch  clean 
animals  slaughtered  by  men,  and  unclean  animals 
that  had  been  killed  by  them,  than  it  was  to  touch 
unclean  animals  while  still  alive.  Eight  kinds  of 
the  smaller  animals (Heb.  yyi^^sheh'-rels^  a  swaifn), 
viz.,  the  weasel,  mouse,  and  six  of  the  lizard 
species,  that  communicated  their  defiling  influence 


to  inanimate  objects,  such  as  pots  for  cooking,  if 
they  or  any  part  of  their  carcasses  happened  to  fall 
upon  them,  such  earthen  vessels  as  any  of  them 
dropped  into,  and,  lastly,  food  in  the  preparation 
of  which  water  had  been  used  that  had  been  thus 
contaminated,  or  seed  that  had  been  wet  with  soch 
polluted  water  (11:32-87). 

(8)  Deillement  by  bodily  conditioiii  and  dii- 
easof.  (a)  Leprosy  (q.  v.),  either  in  connection 
with  persons,  dwellings,  or  fabrics  (Lev.,  chaps.  13, 
14).  (6)  The  discharge  of  seminal  fluid,  whether 
of  an  involuntary  character  (as  during  sleep  or 
in  dreams),  or  such  as  occurred  during  sexual 
intercourse.  Both  alike  constituted  the  man,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  woman  also  unclean  till  even- 
ing (16:16-18).  (c)  The  flux;  whether  the  cata- 
meuial  discharge  of  the  woman,  the  morbid  hfue 
of  blood  in  a  woman,  or  the  flux  in  men,  i.  e.,  the 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra  (Num.  6:2). 
({/)  Childbirth.  Contact  with  persons  in  the  above 
states,  or  even  with  clothing  or  furniture  that  had 
been  used  by  them  while  in  those  statesjnvolved  un- 
cleanness in  a  minor  d^ree  (Lev.  16:6-11,  21-24). 

2.  Disabilities  of  Uncleanness.  Defile 
ment  by  contact  with  a  dead  human  body  ren- 
dered the  person  or  object  unclean  for  seven  days. 
Defilement  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal  made 
the  person  or  object  unclean  until  evening.  The 
leper  was  required  to  rend  his  clothes,  to  bare  bis 
head,  and  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and 
then  to  cry  to  everyone  he  met,  **  Unclean ;  un- 
clean;** and,  besides  this,  he  had  to  isolate  him- 
self by  living  outside  the  camp  (or  city)  (Lev.  13:45, 
sq. ;  Num.  6:2;  12:10,  14,  sq.).  Houses  affected 
with  leprosy  were  examined  by  the  priest,  who, 
before  entering,  had  all  the  contents  of  the  house 
removed  in  order  to  prevent  everything  within 
from  becoming  unclean.  If  symptoms  of  leprosy 
were  discovered  the  house  was  closed  for  aeven 
days.  After  seven  days  the  house  was  again  ex- 
amined, and  if  indications  of  leprosy  wero  evident, 
the  affected  stones  were  removed,  with  the  scrap- 
ings of  the  walls,  and  carefully  replastered.  If 
tKe  evil  broke  out  anew,  the  house  was  pronounced 
unclean,  pulled  down,  and  removed  to  an  unclean 
place  outside  the  city.  Leprosy  in  clothes  or 
fabrics  made  of  linen,  wool,  or  leather,  required 
that  the  article  should  be  shut  up  for  seven  days, 
and  if  still  affected  it  was  burned  (Lev.  13:47-6*9). 
Persons  or  objects  defiled  by  the  discharge  of 
seminal  fluid  were  unclean  until  evening ;  persons 
defiled  by  a  flux  were  removed  from  the  camp 
(Num.  6:2) ;  the  menstruous  woman  was  considered 
unclean  for  seven  days,  as  well  as  the  man  who 
might  have  intercourse  with  her  at  this  time ; 
everything  on  which  she  lay  or  sat  was  unclean 
until  evening  (Lev.  15:19-24).  A  man  or  woman 
with  an  issue  was  unclean  as  long  as  the  disorder 
lasted,  and  also  rendered  unclean  anything  upon 
which  they  sat  or  laid,  or  the  person  whom  they 
might  touch,  and  in  the  case  of  the  man  anyone 
upon  whom  his  spittle  might  come  (16:25-29)*;  the 
woman  at  childbirth  became  unclean  just  as  nt  the 
time  of  her  courses,  and  that  for  seven  days  at  the 
birth  of  a  boy,  and  fourteen  if  it  was  a  girl,  be- 
sides being  obliged  to  remain  at  home  in  the  blood 
of  her  purifying  for  thirty-three  days  more  in  the 
former  case  and  sixty-^x  in  the  latter,  and  wai 
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debarred  from  touching  anything  holy  and  from 
ooming  to  the  sanctuary  (12:2-8). 

3.  Fmiflcation  from  Uncleanness.  The 
regulations  with  respect  to  defilements  and  their 
corresponding  purifications  were  not  prescriptions 
framed  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  cleanli- 
ness, tidiness,  and  decency — not'raere  sanitary  reg- 
ulations—but they  wei-e  of  a  religious  nature, 
having  as  their  object  the  cultivation  of  holiness 
and  spiritual  life.  It  was  owing  to  the  well- 
understood  connection  between  defilements  on  the 
one  hand  and  sin  and  its  consequence,  decUk^  on 
the  other,  that  the  Levitical  purification  ranked 
side  by  side  with  the  sacrifices;  and  that  they 
formed,  quite  as  much  as  these  latter,  an  integral 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  term  *'  purifica- 
tion,** in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to 
the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite  was 
formally  absolved  from  the  taint  of  uncleanness, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or 
whether  connected  with  maii*s  natural  depravity. 

The  following  regulations  respecting  purification 
are  given  in  the  law : 

(1)  Of  those  defiled  by  oontaot  with  the  dead. 
The  medium  appointed  in  such  cases  was  a  kind 
of  sprinkling  water,  composed  of  nmning  water 
and  the  ashes  of  a  sin  offering  specially  suited  to 
the  occasion  (Num.,  ch.  19).  A  heifer,  without 
blemish,  and  which  had  never  been  yoked,  was 
slaughtered  without  the  camp,  Eleazar  dipping  his 
finger  in  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  seven  times 
toward  the  sanctuary.  The  heifer,  entire,  was 
then  buraed  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  who 
cast  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  the  scarlet  wool  into 
the  flames.  The  ashes  were  then  carried  by  a 
man  free  from  defilement  to  a  clean  place  outside 
the  camp,  where  they  were  stored  for  use  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  A  man  free  from  defilement 
took  some  of  these  ashes,  put  them  into  a  vessel, 
and  then  poured  some  fresh  running  water  over 
them.  Dipping  a  bunch  of  hyssop  into  the  mix- 
ture, he  sprinkled  it  upon  the  person  to  be  puri- 
fied, both  on  the  third  and  the  seventh  day.  On 
the  latter  day,  after  atonement  had  been  made, 
t'>3  person  being  purified  was  required  to  wash  his 
.lothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  after  which  he 
became  clean  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  ^  The  tent 
in  which  the  corpse  had  lain,  as  well  as  'the  furni- 
ture that  it  contained,  were  all  sprinkled  with  this 
same  water  and  were  thus  purified  (vers.  12, 17-19). 

(8)  Of  those  recovered  firom  leprosy.  The  cere- 
monial for  the  puri/ications  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  this  malady  is  the  bodily  symbol  not  so  much 
of  sin  as  of  death.  *'  As  being  a  decomposing  of 
the  juices  of  the  body,  as  a  putrefying  and  drop- 
ping  off  of  its  members,  as  being  the  presence  of 
corruption  in  the  living  body,  leprosy  forms. the 
counterpart  of  death.  .  .  .  Consequently  the  per- 
son affected  with  this  disease  was  required  to  dis- 
play the  tokens  of  his  intimate  association  with 
death  in  the  kind  of  dress  he  wore,  in  his  shaved 
head,  and  in  his  rent  garments ;  and  hence  it  was, 
too,  that  he  was  excluded  not  merely  from  the 
pale  of  the  sanctuary,  but  was  even  debarred  from 
all  Intercourse  whatever  with  the  covenant  people, 
called  as  it  was  to  be  a  holy  nation  '*  ^Keil,  Bih. 
Arch.,  i,  393). 

The  rites  are  describe'd  in  Lev.  14:4-32.    The 


two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated — the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  readmis- 
sion  of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men ;  the 
second,  before  the  sanctuary,  his  readmissiou  to 
communion  with  God.  In  the  first  stage  the 
slaughter  of  the  one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
other  symbolized  the  punishment  of  death  de- 
served and  fully  remitted.  In  the  second,  the  use 
of  oil  and  its  application  to  the  same  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  consecration  of  priests  (8:28,  24), 
symbolized  the  rededication  of  the  lef)er  to  the  serv- 
ice of  Jehovah.  The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
the  purification  of  a  house  or  a  garment  infected 
with  leprosy  were  identical  with  the  first  stage  of 
the  proceedings  used  for  the  leper  (14:83-63). 

(S)  Of  those  defiled  by  sexual  dischargee. 
Such  purification  was,  in  every  instance,  effected 
by  bathing  the  body  and  washing  the  objects  de- 
filed in  running  water,  the  purifying  medium  of 
nature^s  own  providing.  If,  however,  the  state  of 
defilement  lasted  longer  than  seven  days,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  suffering  from  an  issue  of  blood, 
a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  or  child- 
birth, then  a  sin  offering  and  a  burnt  offering  were 
added  to  the  washing  with  water.  These  were  of- 
fered at  a  certain  period  after  the  healing  and  the 
washing — those  suffering  from  an  issue  of  blood 
or  a  mucus  discharge,  and  the  leper  after  his  first 
cleansing,  at  seven  days  ;^  while  in  the  case  of 
childbirth  it  was  thirty-thre*e  or  sixty-six  days.  In 
those  cases  where  the  defilement  lasted  over  a 
week  communion  with  the  Lord  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  offering  of  a  sin  offering  (of  a  pigeon) 
and  a  burnt  offering  (a  lamb). 

The  nepessity  of  purification  was  extended  in 
the  post-Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unau- 
thorized cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and 
couches  were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observ- 
ance (Mark  7:4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  be- 
fore meals  was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner 
(v.  3),  and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this 
subject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  Yadaim. 
What  may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of  un- 
cleanness in  those  who  camo  up  to  purify  them- 
selves before  the  passover  ( John  11:55),  or  in  those 
who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  Nazarite's  vow 
(Acts  21:24,  2G),  we  are  not  informed;  in  either 
case  it  may  have  been  contact  with  a  corpse, 
though  in  the  latter  it  would  rather  appear  to 
have  been  a  geneml  purification  preparatory  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  vow.  In  conclusion  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  distinctive  feature  in 
the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  is  their  expiatory 
character.  The  idea  of  uncleanness  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Jew.  But  with  all  other  nations  simple 
ablution  sufficed — no  sacrifices  were  demanded. 
The  Jew  alone  was  taught,  by  the  use  of  expiatory 
offerings,  to  discern,  to  its  full  extent  the  connec- 
tion, between  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward 
fount  of  impurity. 

UNCTION  (Gr.  xP'^^^j  khri»'-mah^  ointment, 
anointing)^  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  effi- 
cient aid  in  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(1  John  2:20).  Not  that  the  work  of  Jesus  was 
imperfect,  but  the  Spirit  helps  us  to  understand 
the  truth  he  taught,  and  thus  to  glorify  him  (John 
16:14),  in  whom  the  full  revelation  of  God  had 
been  given  (v.  15).     See  GLOsiARY. 
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XJNDEFILED  (Heb.  Dn,  tawm,  compUte\  one 
who  is  sound  In  a  mora]  senne,  as  the  pious  man 
(Psa.  1 19:1) ;  or,  as  in  Cant.  5:2 ;  6:9,  of  a  bride  who 
is  innocent  of  connection  with  another  than  her 
spouse.  In  the  Kew  Testament  ^'unUefiled*'  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Greek  afiiavroq  {am-€e'-aH4o$\ 
not  deJiUd,  i.  e.,  free  from  that  by  wliich  the  nature 
of  a  tbinK  is  deformed  or  its  force  and  vigor  im- 
paired. Thus  Jesus  was  undefiled  (Heb.  7:26),  i.  e., 
pure  from  sin.  **  The  bed  undefiled  "  (18:4)  is  one 
free  from  adultery.  A  religion  that  is  ^ncere  and 
clean  (James  1:27),  and  the  inheritance  provided 
for  the  just  (1  Pet,  1:4),  are  "undefiled." 

UNDEBGIBDINO.    See  Ship,  p.  1024. 

XTKDERSETTEBS  (Heb.  C)n3,  kavhthafe', 
a  shonlder^  usually  so  rendered)  were  parts  of  the 
laver  (q.  v.)  in  Solomon's  temple,  probably  props 
running  up  from  the  body  of  the  vehicle  and  hold- 
ing the  basin  between  them.    See  GLOsaiaT. 

UNGRACIOnS.    See  Glossart. 

UNICORN.    See  Animal  Einodom. 

UNITY  (Heb.  *TTr,  ^akh'-ad,  adverb  unUedly) 
Is  used  to  signify  a  oneness  of  sentiment,  affec- 
tion, or  behavior,  such  as  should  exist  among  the 
people  of  God  (Psa.  133:1).  The  "unity  of  the 
faith"  (Eph.  4:13,  Gr.  hdriK^  hm-of-ace,  <mene$8) 
is  the  unanimity  of  belief  in  the  same  great  truths 
of  God,  and  tlie  possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in 
a  similar  form  and  degree. 

UNKIND.    See  Glossart. 

UNKNOWN  GOD  (Gr.  iyvuoroc  fhdc,  «/- 
noce4o%  theh-ot^^  unknown  god),  the  inscription 
observed  by  Paul  upon  an  altar  in  Athens  (Acts 
17:23),  which  he  ingeniously  adduces  in  his  speech 
before  the  people  as  an  instance  of  their  religious- 
ness. This  wns  not  addressed  to  the  philosophers; 
they  did  not  dedicate  altars  to  an  unknown  god, 
but  regarded  all  such  proceedings  as  the  mere  su- 
perstition of  the  vulgar.  Pausanius  (i,  1,  4)  and 
Philostratus  {Vit.  ApoUon,^  vi,  2)  both  mention 
"  unknown  gods,"  and  it  is  evident  from  both  pas- 
sages that  at  Athens  there  were  several  altars  so 
inscribed.  "  It  is  related  that  Epimenides  put  an 
end  to  a  plague  in  Athens  by  causing  black  and 
white  sheep,  which  he  liad  let  loose  on  the  Areop- 
agus, to  be  sacrificed  on  the  spots  where  they 
lay  down,  to  the  god  concerned^  yet  not  known  by 
name,  viz.,  who  was  the  author  of  the  plague ;  and 
that  therefore  one  may  find  in  Athens  altars  with- 
out the  designation  of  a  god  by  name.  From  this 
particular  instance  the  general  view  may  be  de- 
rived, that  on  important  occasions^  when  the  refer- 
ence to  a  god  known  by  name  was  wanting,  as  in 
public  calamities  of  which  no  definite  god  could  be 
aligned  as  the  author^  in  order  to  honor  or  propi- 
tiate Uu  god  concerned  by  sacrifice^  without  lighting 
upon  a  wrong  one,  altars  were  erected  which  were 
destined  and  designated  ayv6aT(^  det^  (unknown 
god)"  (Meyer,  Cfem.). 

UNKNOWN  TONGUE  (1  Cor.  14:2,  4, 18, 
14,  19,  27)  is  a  gloss  of  the  A.  V.,  for  the  Gi-eek 
hns  simply  yT-uooa  {gloce'-sah,  a  tongfte\  and  ob- 
riously  a  different  language  from  that  usually  em- 


ployed by  the  speaker  (Mark  16:17;  Acta  2:4^ 
Others  (see  Grimm,  Lex.)  understand  it  to  mean 
"  strange  utteranoes,  rugged,  dark,  disconnected." 

UNLEARNED  (Gr.  aypd/ifiaro^,  ag-gram'^ 
mat-oSf  unlettered)^  illiterate,  without  learning  (Arts 
4:18);  while  elsewhere  "unlearned"  is  the  render- 
ing of  afioB^  {am-ath-ace'^  2  Pet  8:16),  wtthout 
knowledge;  aKatievro^  {ap-nh'ee-dyoo-tos,  2  Tim.  2: 
281  without  instruction^  runle,  uneducated;  tdt^r^ 
{id^o'-tace,  1  Cor.  14:16,  28,  24),  a  priwOe  per- 
son,  i.  e.,  an  unlearned,  illiterate  man  as  opposed 
to  the  learned. 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD  (Heb.  r^,  mats- 
tsav'y  sweet ;  Gr.  hl^vfioq^  att-soo-mos)^  bread  baked 
from  unfermented  dough  (Gen.  19:3;  Judg.  6:19; 
1  Sam.  28:24).  This  was  formally  presented  for 
the  paschal  cakes  (Exod.  12:8,  16,  20;  13:8,  6,  sq.), 
and  thus  became  a  symbol  of  the  festival  popu- 
larly called  **  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  "  (q.  v.). 
SeeLiAYSN. 

UNUI  (Heb.  '^,  oon-nee'y  afflicted), 

1.  A  relative  of  Heman  the  singer,  who  with 
other  Levites  was  appointed,  by  order  of  King 
David,  to  perform  on  the  psaltery  in  the  taber- 
nacle service  (1  Chron.  16:18,  20),  B.  C.  about  986. 

2.  A  Levite  employed  in  the  musical  service  of 
the  temple  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
12:9),  B.  C.  636.  This  name  should  be  written  Unno 
(Heb.  W,  oon-noy 

UNTEMPERED  MORTAR  (Heb.b!:r,/a». 
faU^  the  pkster  coating  or  cement  of  a  wall, 
probably  from  the  primary  meaning  of  bcT  (taw- 
faJ%  to  stick  or  plaster  over,  from  which  has 
sprung  the  secondary  meaning  of  weak,  insipid. 
The  meaning  of  the  figure  **  to  daub  with  untem- 
pered  mortar"  (Ezek.  18:10,  11, 14, 16;  22:28)  is, 
'*the  people  build  up  foolish  hopes, and  the  prophets 
not  only  paint  these  hopes  for  them  in  splendid 
colors,  but  even  predict  their  fulfillment,  instead 
of  denouncing  their  folly ....  The  plastering  is 
therefore  a  figurative  description  of  deceitful  flat- 
tery or  hypocrisy  **  (Keil,  Com.), 

XTPHAR^IN.    See  Mens. 

UTJECAZ  (Heb.  tCIN,  oo-fawz^  the  name  of  a 
famous  gold  region  (Jer.  10:9;  Dan.  10:5),  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ophir 
(q.  v.);  but  Grelli  (Com.,  on  Jer.  10:9)  says:  "It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  woi-d  arose  by  error  from 
this  well-known  name.  Assyria  and  Babylon  might 
have  other  gold  mines.  Still  the  views  respecting 
the  site  bf  this  Uphaz  remain  mere  conjectures." 

UPPER  CHAMBER  or  ROOM  (Heb.  r^, 
alee-yaw^y  lofty;  2  Kings  1:2;  28:12;  1  Chron.  28: 
1 1 ;  2  Chron.  8:9 ;  "  summer  parior,"  Judg.  8:28 ; 
"loft,*'  1  Kings  19:17,  23;  ** chamber  over  the 
gate,'*  2  Sam.  18:28;  Gr.  av6yeov,  mi-o^-geh^m, 
Mark  14:15;  Luke  22:12;  imep<^ov,  hoo-per-o^-om^ 
upper.  Acts  1:18;  9:87,  89;  20:8),  a  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  used  to  receive  company, 
hold  feasts,  to  retire  for  meditation  and  prayer 
(Mark  14:16;  Luke  22:12).  Among  the  Hebrews 
it  seems  to  have  been  on  or  connected  with  the 
flat  roofs  of  their  dwellings ;  in  Greek  houses  it 
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occupied  the  upper  story  (1  Kings  17:19,  sq. ; 
2  Kings  4:10;  Acts  1:18;  9:87,  89;  10:9;  20:8). 
Rich,  luxurious  men  were  charged  with  sinfully 
nmltiplying  chambers  of  this  sort  (Jer.  22:18,  14). 
They  were  used  as  "summer  houses  for  their 
coolness"  (Judg.  8:20;  2  Kings  1:2;  28:12).  In 
Scripture  the  lower  portion  was  the  winter  house, 
the  upper  room  was  the  summer  house ;  or,  if  on 
the  same  story,  the  outer  apartment  is  the  sum- 
mer house,  the  inner  is  the  winter  bouse. 

UB,  UB  OF  TH£  CHALBEES  (Heb.  'n^lfit, 
oor^  lights  ea</),  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  world,  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Ur  Kasdim,  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  It  was 
the  fatherland  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  He- 
brew people.  The  ancient  city  of  Ur  is  repre- 
sented by  vast  mounds  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  opposite  Nasrieh,  which  are 
known  to  the  inhabitants  under  the  name  of  Mug- 
hair,  which  means  "  place  of  pitch."  The  modern 
name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mound  has  long 
been  used  by  the  natives  as  a  place  from  which  to 
obtain  bitumen,  or  pitch,  for  building  purposes. 
This  bitumen  is  taken  from  the  walls  of  buildings 
in  the  ancient  city.  The  mound  has  been  repeat- 
edly visited  by  explorers  from  the  days  of  Taylor- 
to  Peters,but  has  never  been  excavated.  Wells  have 
been  sunk  in  it  in  places,  and  enough  is  known  of 
the  general  character  of  the  mound  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  it  contains  quantities  of  antiquities  which 
go  back  to  the  days  of  its  early  history.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  progress  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  past  history  of  the  race  that  excavations  on 
this  site  cannot  be  immediately  undertaken.  The 
importance  of  this  could  scarcely  be  overrated. 

The  origin  of  the  city  of  Ur  is  veiled  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history. 

**This  city  was  admirably  situated  to  achieve 
commercial  and  historical  importance.  The  river 
Euphrates  flowed  just  past  its  gates,  affording 
easy  transportation  for  stone  and  wood  from  its 
upper  waters,  to  which  the  Lebanon,  rich  in  ce- 
dars, and  the  Amanus  were  readily  accessible. 
The  Wady  Rummein  came  close  to  the  city  and 
linked  it  with  central  and  southern  Arabia,  and 
along  that  road  came  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  gums  and  perfumes  to  be  converted  into  in- 
cense for  temple  worship.  Another  road  went 
across  the  very  desert  itself,  and,  provided  with 
wells  of  water,  conducted  trade  to  southern  Syria, 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  across  into  Africa. 
This  was  the  shortest  road  to  Africa,  and  com- 
merce between  Ur  and  Egypt  passed  over  its  more 
difficult  but  much  shorter  route  than  the  one  by 
way  of  Haran  and  Palestine.  Nearly  opposite  the 
city  the  Shatt-el-Hai  emptied  into  the  Euphrate.s, 
and  so  afforded  a  passage  for  boats  into  the  Ti- 
grus,  thus  opening  to  the  commerce  of  Ur  the 
vast  country  tributary  to  that  river.  Here,  then, 
were  roads  and  rivers  leading  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west ;  but  there  was  also  a  great  outlet  to  the 
southward.  The  Euphrates  made  access  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  easy.  No  city  lay  south  of  Ur  on  that 
river  except  Eridu,  and  Eridu  was  no  competitor 
in  the  world  of  commerce,  for  it  was  devoted  only 
to  temples  and  gods — a  city  given  up  to  religion. 

**  In  a  city  so  favorably  located  as  Ur  the  devel- 
opment of  political  as  well  as  commercial  supe- 


URI 

riority  seems  perfectly  natural.  About  2800  or 
2900  B.  C.  we  find  ruling  in  Ur  a  king  named  Ur- 
Gur.  Like  his  predecessors  in  other  cities  his 
boast  was  in  the  building  of  new  temples  and  the 
repairing  of  old  ones.  The  temple  of  the  sun  god 
at  Larsa,  the  temple  of  Nina  in  Uruk,  and  temples 
in  Nippur  were  built  or  restored  by  him.  The 
great  temple  of  the  moon  god  in  Ur  was  founded 
by  him,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  built  by 
him.  Of  his  wars  and  conquests  we  hear  no  word. 
His  son  Dungi  was  also  indefatigable  in  building 
operations.    He  completed  the  temple  of  the  moon 

fd  in  Ur,  and  built  also  in  Uruk,  Lagash,  and 
utha.  Th^se  two  names  of  Ur-Our  and  Dungi 
are  all  that  remain  of  what  was  perhaps  a  cousid- 
erable  dynasty  in  Ur.  Their  buildings  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  held  at  least  nominal  sway 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  were  contented  with  the 
regular  receipt  of  tribute,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
control  all  of  the  life  of  the  cities  subject  to  them, 
which  still  retained  their  former  kings  in  the  ca- 
pacity«of  vicegerents  "  (Rogers,  Hhtory  of  Earltf 
Babylonia^  pp.  16-17). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  political  situation  in 
Ur  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  Of  its  culture  and 
its  religious  position  in  Babylonia  we  know  much. 
The  city  represented  at  that  time  the  highest  civili- 
zation which  had  been  achieved  by  man.  It  was 
the  center  in  southern  Babylonia  of  the  worship  of 
the  moon  god  Sin,  as  Haran  was  the  center  of  the 
worship  of  the  same  god  in  northern  Babylonia. 
When  Abraham  left  the  city  of  Ur,  a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city,  to  wander  into  lands  almost  unknown, 
he  left  behind  him  all  that  civilization  had  been 
able  to  achieve  and  went  out  in  pursuit  of  higher 
ideals.  The  city  was  then  hopelessly  given  over 
to  polytheism,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  in  it 
for  the  cultivation  of  monotheism.  It  is  just  to 
view  Ur  as  the  motherland  of  much  of  Western 
civilization,  for  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  people 
have  dominated  the  West,  and  the  early  history  of 
those  ideas  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  name 
of  Abraham.— R.  W.  R. 

UlC(Heb.  ^^ft^,  oor^  Ught)^  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
11:86,  as  the  father  of  Eliphal,  one  of  David's 
"valiant  men,"  B.  C.  before  1000.  There  is  evi- 
dent confusion  at  this  point  in  the  genealogical 
list,  both  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
28:84).  Hepher  must  either  be  regarded  as  an- 
other name  for  Ur,  or  else  omitted  as  an  error  in 
copying.  The  phrase  "the  son  of"  should  be 
erased  from  2  Sam.  28:84,  and  Ahasbai  and  Ur 
might  then  be  identified. 

IJB3ANE  (Gr.  OvpPavd^,  oor-ban-ot^,  of  the 
city\  a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  salu- 
tations, as  having  been  his  associate  in  labor, "  our 
helper  in  Christ"  (Rom.  16:9). 

Um  (Heb.  '*'?1«,  oO'Teef,  fiery), 

1.  The  father  of  Bezaleel,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  tabernacle.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  son  of  Hur  (Exod.  81:2;  36:80 ;  88:22 ;  1  Chron. 
2:20;  2  Chron.  1:5),  B.  C.  before  1210. 

2.  The  father  of  Geber,  Solomon's  purveving 
officer  in  Gilead  (1  Kings  4:19),  B.  C.  before  960. 

3.  One  of  the  temple  porters  who  put  away  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  10:24),  B.  C.  466. 
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UEI'AH(Heb.  rr-^ilN,  oo-r€e-yaw\  and  ir^J^tW, 
oo-rte-yaW'hoo^  flame  of  Jehovah), 

L  OneofDavid*8  heroes  (IChron.  11:41;  2  Sam. 
28:89),  and  husband  of  Bath-sbeba.  He  was  a 
Hittite.  His  name,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
speech  (2  Sam.  11:11)  indicate  that  be  had  adopted 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  married  Bath-sheba,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Eliam.  The  time  of  the  illicit  intercourse  between 
David  and  his  wife,  Uriah  was  in  camp  with  Joab ; 
but  when  the  king  was  iuformed  by  Bath-sheba 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him,  he  ordered  Uriah 
to  come  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
news  of  the  war — really  in  the  hope  that  his  re- 
turn to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame  of  his  own 
crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle 
in  the  austere,  soldierlike  spirit  which  guided  all 
Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high  notion 
of  the  character  and  discipline  of  David's  officers. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  David  sent  him 
back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  containing  the 
command  to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruction  in  the 
battle.  The  device  of  Joab  was  to  observe  the 
part  of  the  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon  where  the 
greatest  force  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and 
thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah. 
A  sully  took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with 
him  advanced  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
were  thei-e  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall. 
Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of 
the  loss.  The  messenger,  as  instructed  by  Joab, 
calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with  the 
words:  "Thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead 
also."  (2  Sam.  11:24),  B.  C.  about  980. 

2.  A  priest  in  tiie  reign  of  Ahaz,  who  is  in- 
troduced in  'Scripture  history  as  a  witness  to 
Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz  (Isa.  ^:2),  B.  C.  about  786.  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  Urijah,  the  priest  who  built  the  iilol- 
atrous  altar  for  King  Ahaz  (2  Kings  16:10,  sq., 
"Urijah").  He  was  probably  high  priest  at  the 
time,  succeeding  to  Azariah,  who  was  high  priest 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
Azariah  who  was  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  he  was  son  of  the 
former  and  father  of  the  latter. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hakkoz  (A.  V., 
**Koz"),  who  supported  Ezra  while  reading  the 
law  to  the  people  ("  Urijah,"  Neh.  8:4),  B.  C.  457. 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  father  of  Mere- 
moth  (Ezra  8:38  ;  Neh.  8:4,  21). 

URI'AS,  the  Greek  form  (Oipmf,  oo-ree^-aa) of 
Uriahs  the  husband  of  Bath-slicba  (Matt.  1:6). 

U'BIEL  (Heb.  V>N"'-:iN,  oo-ree-ale",  Jlame  of 
God), 

1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath.  His 
father's  name  was  Uzziah  (I  Chron.  6:24). 

2.  Chief  of  the  Koiiathitcs,  who  assisted,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  brethren,  in  bring- 
ing the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron. 
16:5,  11),  B.  C.  about  992. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah, 
or  Hichaiah,  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of 
Abijah  (2  Chron.  18:2),  B.  C.  before  930.  In  11:20 
she  is  called  the  daughter  (granddaughter)  of  Ab- 
salom. 


URI'JAH.  1.  (2King8l6:10,sq.)  SeeUauo,! 

2.  (Neh.  3:4,  21.)    See  Uriah,  8. 

3.  The  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jeariro,  who 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim.  When  the 
king  sought  his  death  he  fled  to  Egypt,  but  his 
retreat  was  soon  discovered.  Elnaihan  brought 
him  to  Jehoiakim,  who  put  him  to  death,  and  a.«t 
his  body  among  the  graves  of  the  common  people 
(Jer.  26:20-28X  B.  G.  about  609. 

U^RIM  ANI>  TUUM'MIM  (Heb.  DT^ 
D^riJTj,  haw-oo-reem'^  lighU;  veh-hal'ioom-meem\ 
per/ectiofis).  Into  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  (q.  v.)  were  placed  "the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Anrou's 
heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  "  (Exod 
28:30).  These  formed  the  medium  through  «hicli 
the  high  priest  ascertained  the  will  of  Jehovah  in 
regard  to  any  important  matter  affecting  the  the- 
ocracy (Num.  27:21).  Even  such  early  writers  as 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Rabbins  are  nnable  to 
furnish  any  precise  information  as  to  what  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  really  were.  On  every  side 
we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignorance. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  Words.  In  Urim  He- 
brew scholars,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have  seen 
the  plural  of  Hr  (light  or  fire).  The  LXX.  trans- 
lators, however,  appear  to  have  bad  reasons  which 
led  them  to  another  rendering.  The  literal  Eng- 
lish equivalent  would  of  course  be  "  lights ;"  but 
the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate,  at 
least,  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the 
plural  form  did  not  involve  numerical  plurality. 
TTiummim,  Here  also  there  is  almost  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  derivation  from  i6m  (perfection, 
completeness).  What  has  been  said  as  to  the 
plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  *^  Light  and 
Perfection  "  would  probably  be  the  best  English 
equivalent.  The  mere  phrase,  as  such,  leaves  it 
therefore  uncertain  whether  each  word  by  ithelf 
denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind,  or  whether 
the  two  taken  together  might  be  referred  to  two 
distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  same  object 
In  Deut  83:8  we  have  separately,  "  Thy  Thummim 
and  thy  Urim,"  the  first  order  being  inverted.  Urim 
is  found  alone  in  Num.  27:21;  1  Sam.  28:6 ;  Tliura- 
mim  never  by  itself,  unless  we  find  it  in  Psa.  16:5. 

2.  Scripture  References.  The  first  refer- 
ence (Exod.  28:80)  to  these  objects  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  needed  no  explanation.  Inside 
the  breastplate,  as  the  tables  of  the  covenant  were 
placed  inside  the  ark  (25:16:  28:80^  are  to  be 
placed  "  the  Urim  and  the  Tliummim,"  the  Liglit 
and  the  Perfection ;  and  they,  too,  are  to  l»e  on 
Aaron*s  heart  when  he  goes  in  before  the  Lord 
(28:15-80).  Not  a  word  describes  them.  They 
are  mentioned  as  things  already  familiar  both  to 
Moses  and  the  people,  connected  naturally  with 
the  functions  of  the  high  priest,  as  mediating 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people.  The  commnnd 
is  fulfilled  (Lev.  8:8).  They  pass  from  Aaitin  to 
Eleazar  with  the  sacred  ephod  and  other  pontifi- 
calia (Num.  20:28).  They  are  mentioned  again 
(Num.  27:21 ;  Deut.  88:8,  9).  Once,  and  once  onk, 
are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Judges  and  the  monarchy  (1  Sam.  28:6).  There 
is  no  longer  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim 
(Ezra  2:63;  Neh.  7:65)  to  answer  hard  questioos. 
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3.  Theories.  Some  think  the  Urim  aud  Thum- 
mim  to  ha^e  been  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  the  breastplate.  Jpsephus  (AnL^  iii,  7, 5)  identi- 
fies them  with  the  sardonyxes  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  ephod,  and  says  that  they  were  bright  befoi-e 
a  victory^  or  when  the  saeritice  was  acceptable, 
dark  when  any  disaster  was  impending.  **  Another 
theory  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or  within 
its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  saci-ed  name  of  Jehovah ; 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved 
with  the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
mercy  seat,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctu«> 
ary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hearing  the 
divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  as  it  proceeded 
in  articulate  sounds  from  the  glory  oftheShekinah." 

Michaelis  (Laws  of  Moxea^  v,  52)  gives  his  own 
opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummlm  wei*e  three 
stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes,  on 
another  No,  while  the  third  was  left  neutral  or 
blank.  These  were  used  as  lots,  and  the  high 
priest  decided  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  Kalisch  (on  Exod.  28:81)  identi- 
fies the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  with  the  twelve 
tribal  gems,  looks  on  the  name  as  one  to  be  ex- 
plained by  an  hendiadys  (lig^^  ^^^  perfection  = 
perfect  illumination),  and  believes  the  high  priest, 
by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  the  attributes 
they  represented,  to  have  divested  himself  of  all 
selfishness  and  prejudice,  and  so  to  have  passed 
into  a  true  prophetic  state.  The  process  of  con- 
sulting Jehovah  by  Urim  and  Thummim  is  not 
given  in  Scripture. 

USUEY  (Heb.  '^^;,  neh'-sliek,  a  Inlinffy  i.  e., 
extortion;  Gr.  t6koc^  tok'-on^  a  yield)  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  vUei-etU  for  money,  and  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  demand  for  exorbitant 
increase.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law  the  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  take  usury  from  their 
brethren  upon  the  loan  of  money,  food,  or  any- 
thing else,  i.  e.,  they  were  not  upon  tiie  return  of 
the  loan  to  demand  anything  more  (Lev.  25:36, 
87;  Deut  23:19,  20,  etc.);  although  interest 
might  be  taken  from  fo;^igners  (ver.  20).  The 
Israelites  not  being  a  commercial  people,  money 
was  not  often  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  business, 
but  rather  to  aid  the  struggling  poor.  This  last 
is  the  only  kind  of  usury  forbidden  in  the  law,  and 
the  avoiding  of  this  is  sometimes  given  among  the 
characteristics  of  the  godly  man  (Psa.  15:5;  Jer. 
15:10;  comp.  Prov.  28:8). 

The  practice  of  mortgaging  lands,  sometimes  at 
exorbitant  interest,  grew  up  among  the  Jews  dur- 
ing the  captivity,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law 
(Lev.  25:36;  Ezek.  18:8,  13,  17);  and  Nehemiah 
exacted  an  oath  to  insure  its  discontinuance  (Neh. 
5:8-13).  Jesus  denounced  all  extortion,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  new  law  of  love  and  forbearance  (Luke 
6:30,  35).  The  taking  of  usury  in  the  sense  of  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
employed  in  trade  is  different,  and  is  nowhere  for- 
bidden ;  and  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 
as  a  perfectly  understood  and  allowable  practice 
(Matt.  25:27  ;*Luke  19:28). 

UTHAI  (Heb.  ''nV,  oo-(/iaI/ee,  fielpful). 

1.  The  Bon  of  Ammibud,  of  the  children  of 


Phai-ez,  the  son  of  Judah..  He  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chron.  0:4). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  with 
seventv  males  in  the  second  caravan  with  Kzi-a 
(Ezra  8:14).  B.  C.  about  457. 

UTTER.    See  Glossabt.  . 

UZ  (Heb.  yir,  ooU,  consultation). 

L  A  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  10:23;  1  Chron.  1:17), 
and  a  grandson  of  Shcm. 

2.  A  son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  (Gen.  22:21,  A.  V., 
Huz). 

3.  A  son  of  Dishan,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen. 
86:28). 

4.  The  land  of  Uz  was  the  country  in  which  Job 
lived  (Job  1:1).  The  LXX.  renders  tv  x^P9  fV 
AvoiTidi;  and  Ptolemy  (v,  19,  2)  says  that  the 
Aisitai,  i.  e.,  the  Uzzites,  dwelt  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  west  from  Babylon,  under  the  Caucabenes, 
and  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
at  one  period  occupied  Uz,  probably  as  conquerors 
(Lam.  4:21).  The  position  of  the  country  may 
further  be  deduced  from  the  native  lands  of  Job^s 
friends — Eliphaz,theTemanite,  being  an  Idumoean ; 
Elihu,  the  Buzite,  probably  a  neighbor  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  and  Bildah,  the  Shuhite,  being  one  of 
the  Bene-Kedem.  "The  land  of  Uz"  is  men- 
tioned in  only  two  other  passages  of  Scripture; 
grouped  by  Jeremiah  (25:20)  with  Egypt,  Philistia, 
Edom,  and  Moab,  but  in  Lam.  4:2 f  identifying  it 
with  a  portion  of  Edom,  or  affirming  that  some  of 
the  Edomites  in  his  day  inhabited  Uz. 

U^ZAI  (Heb.  ■'Ilfi^,  oO'ioh'ee,  tUronff),  the  father 
of  Palal,  one  of  those  who  assir^ted  in  rebuilding  ^ 
the  walla  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  8:25),  B.,C.  before  447. 

U'ZAL  (Heb.  ^Y^^i  oo-zdtol'y  derivation  uncer- 
tain), the  sixth  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  a 
descendant  of  Shem  (Gen.  10:27;  1  Chron.  1:21). 
Authorities  quite  generally  agree  that  Sanaa,  the 
metropolis  of  Yemen,  is  the  modem  name  of  the 
Uzal  founded  by  this  person. 

UZ'ZA  (Heb.  fi^f?,  ooz'zaw',  strength). 

L  The  proprietor,  apparently,  of  (or  the  persor 
after  whom  was  named)  the  garden  in  which 
Manasseh  and  Amon  were  buried  (2  Kmgs  21:18, 
26X  B.  G.  before  043. 

2.  (1  Chron.  6:29.)    See  UzZi^H,  2. 

3.  The  older  of  the  two  fons  of  Ehud  the  Ben- 
jamite,  born  to  him  after  the  removal  of  his  for- 
mer  children  (1  Chron.  8:7). 

4.  The  *•  children  of  Uzza"  were  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  2^rubbabel  (Ezra 
2:49;  Neh.  7:51),  B.  C.  before  536. 

UZ^ZAH  (Heb.  ^^y,  ooz'zaw',  strength). 

1.  Oneof  the  sons  of  Abinadabof  Kirjath-jearim. 
He,  with  his  brother  Ahio,  accompanied  the  ark 
when  David  sought  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem. 
When  the  procession  had  reached  the  thrashing 
floor  of  Nachon  the  oxen  drawing  the  cart  upon 
which  the  ark  was  placed  stumbled.  Uzzah,  who 
was  walking  beside  it,  put  out  his  hand  to  prevent 
its  falling.  He  died  immediately,  being  smitten 
by  God  on  account  of  his  offense.  The  event  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation,  and  David,  fearing  to 
carry  the  ark  any  farther,  had  it  placed  in  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  (2  Sam.  6:3-10 ;  1  Chron.  18:7, 
9,  11),  B.  C.  about  988. 
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UZZEN-SHERAH 


UZZIELITE 


NOTi.— Why  was  Uizah  ao  teverelj  punished?  Is 
a  question  variously  answered.  We  tuiuk  the  follow- 
tnic  answer  correct:  **  According  to  Num.,  cb.  4,  tbe  ark 
was  not  only  to  be  moved  by  none  but  Levfies,  but  ft 
was  to  be  carried  on  tbe  sbouldere ;  and  In  v.  15  even 
tbe  Levltes  wereexpresslv  foiblddpn  to  toucb  Hon  pain 
of  deatb.  But  Instead  of  taklag  tbese  Instructions  as 
their  rule,  they  bad  followed  tbe  example  of  tbe  Philis- 
tines when  they  sent  back  tbe  ark  (i  Sam.  6:7,  kq  ),  and 
bad  placed  It  upon  a  new  cart  and  directed  Uzzah  to 
drive  it,  while,  as  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  clearly 
shows,  be  had  no  Idea  of  the  unapproachable  holiness 
of  the  ark  of  God,  and  bad  to  expiate  bis  off*'nse  with 
his  life,  as  a  warning  to  all  the  Israelites*'  (K.  and  D., 
Com.,  In  loc.). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  the  son  of 
Shimei,  and  father  of  Shimea  (1  Chron.  6:29). 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'RAH  (Heb.  rr^NO  -,?«,  ooz- 
tan/  sheJi-er-av/^  the  plai  of  Sheerah).  a  place 
near  Bcth-horon,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Sherah,  an 
Ephraimitess  (1  Chron.  7:24),  and  probably  an 
heiress  who  had  received  these  places  as  her  in- 
heritance. The  place  Uzzen-Sherah  is  not  else- 
where referred  to. 

UZ'ZI  (Heb.  ^Z  ooz-zee",  sti-ong). 

1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahlah,  in  the 
line  of  the  high  priests  (1  Chron.  6:5, 51 ;  Ezra  7:4), 
B.  C.  considerably  after  1171.  Josephus  {Ant.,  v, 
11,  5)  relates  that  after  Ozi  (Uzzi),  of  the  family 
of  Eleazar,  Eli.  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  received 
the  high  priesthood.  But  tlie  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  transfer  of  this  honor  are  unknown. 

2.  Son  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chron. 
7:2.  8). 

3.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron. 
7:7). 

4.  The  son  of  Miehri  and  father  of  Elah,  among 
the  ancestors  of  a  Benjaniite  house  which  settled 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(1  Chron.  9:8),  B.  C.  before  586. 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  overseer  of  the 
Levltes  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  11:22),  B.  C.  536. 

6.  A  priest  chief  of  the  course  of  Jedainh,  in 
the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high  priest  (Xeh.  12:19). 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  priests 
who  assisted  Ezra  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (12:42),  B.  C.  about  500. 

TJZZTA  (Heb.  N";!;?,  ooz-zee-j/aw',  probably  for 
JTzziahy,  the  "  Ashterajhite"  (i.  e.,  from  Ashtaroth, 
beyond  Jordan),  who  was  one  of  David's  warriors 
(1  Chron  11:44),  B.  C.  after  1000. 

UZZI^AH  (Heb.  ^J^;?,  ooz-z€€-yaw\  strength  of 
Jehovah). 
1.  The  tenth  king  of  Judah. 

(1)  Name  and  family.  In  some  passages  his 
name  appears  in  the  lengthened  form  Azariah, 
which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists. This  is  possible,  but  there  ai'e  other  in- 
stances of  the  princes  of  Judah  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne.  His  father 
was  Amaziah,  who  was  slain  by  conspirators. 

(2)  History.  1.  Cliosen  king.  After  the  mur- 
der  of  Amaziah,  his  son  Uzziah  was  chosen  by 
the  people  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  (2  Kings  14:21),  B.  C.  783.  2.  Wars. 
He  began  his  reign  by  a  successful  expedition 
against  his  fathi>r's  enemies,  the  Edomites,  who 
had  revolted  from  Juda^  in  Jehoram's  time,  eighty 


years  before,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  where  he  took  the  important 
place  of  Elath  (2  Kings  14:2a ;  2  Chron.  26:1,  eicX 
Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the  south, 
especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people  of 
Maan,  and  the  Arabs  6f  Gurbaal.  Toward  the 
west  Uzziah  fought  with  equal  success  against  the 
Philistines,  leveled  to  the  ground  the  vails  of 
Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  for- 
tified cities  in  the  Philistine  territory.  S.  Reign, 
Uzziah  strengthened  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  a  great  patron  of  agriculture.  He  never*de- 
serted  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  was  mui-h 
influenced  by  Zechariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only 
mentioned  in  connection  with  him  (2  Chron.  26:5). 
So  the  southern  kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition 
of .  prosperity  which  it  had  not  known  since  tbe 
death  of  Solomon.  During  his  reign  an  eaithquake 
occurred  which  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its 
consequences,  for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological 
epoch  by  Amos  (Amos  1:1;  corop.  Zech.  14:5)  as 
a  convulsion  from  which  the  people  "  fled."  4.  Sin 
and  death.  The  end  of  Uzziah  was  less  prosper- 
ous than  his  beginning.  Elated  with  his  splendid 
career,  he  determined  to  bum  incense  on  the  altar 
of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  the  high  piiest  Aza- 
riah and  eighty  others  (see  Exod.  80:7.  8;  Num. 
16:40;  18:7).  The  king  was  enraged  at  their  re- 
sistance, and,  as  he  pressed  forward  with  his  cen- 
ser, was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy.  Uzziah 
was  "  buried  with  his  fathers,*'  yet  apparently  not 
actually  in  the  royal  sepulchers  (2  Chron.  26:28), 
B.  C.  about  788. 

2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel 
(1  Chron.  6:24),  B.  C.  perhaps  1800. 

3.  Father  of  Jehonathan,  one  of  David's  over- 
seers (1  Chron.  27:25),  B.  C.  before  1000. 

4.  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  resident  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  exile  (Neh.  11:4),  B.  C.  before  686. 

5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Hariro,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  in  the  davs  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
10:21),  B.  C.  456. 

UZZI'EL,  or  nZ'ZIEli  (Heb. ^^T??.  oozzet- 
M^  strength  of  Ood). 

1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of  Mishael, 
Elzaphaa,  or  Elizaphan,  and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to 
Aaron  (Exod.  6:18,  22;  Lev.  10:4),  B.  C.  before 
1210. 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi,  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  (I  Chron.  4:42),  B.  C.  about  712. 

3.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of 
Bela  (1  Chron.  7:7),  B.  C.  after  1706. 

4.  A  musician  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chron.  25:4). 

6.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  purifying  the  temple  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  29:14-19X  B.  C.  719. 

6.  Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiaii,  who  took  part  in  repairing  the 
wall  (Neh.  8:8).  He  is  described  as  **of  the  gold- 
smith.s,"  i.  e.,  of  those  priests  whose  hereditary 
office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred  vessels, 
B.  C.  about  446. 

UZZI^ELITE  (Heb.  ''V??'??,  or -zee^a^lee^  a 
descendant  of  Uzziel  the  Levite.  In  David's  time 
the  Uzzielites  numbered  one  hundred  and  twelve 
adult  males  (Num.  8:27;  I  Chron.  26:23;  15:10). 
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VAGABOND 


VALLEY  GATE 


VAGABOND  (Heb.  *rO,  nood,  Gen.  4:12,  14 ; 
?*0,  noo^-ah,  Psa.  109:10)  has  the  Bense  of  wan- 
dering in  both  of  the  original  terms.  Perhaps  a 
good  rendering  of  *'  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  '*  is 
**  banished  and  homeless."  The  "vagabond  Jews" 
mentioned  in  Acts  19:18  were  strolling  Jewish 
demon-exorcisers— sorcerers,  who,  for  the  healing 
of  demoniacs,  used  secret  arts  and  charms. 

VAIL.    See  Veil,  Drkss. 

VAINGLORY  (Gr.  KevoSo^ia,  ken-od-oz-ee"' 
ah)y  glorying  without  reason,  self-esteem,  empty 
pride  (Phil.  2:8).    See  Glossart. 

VAJEZ'ATHA  (Heb.  Nnri,  voA-yar-ott/- 
ihaWf  foreign  deriyation),  one  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman,  whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
9:9X  B.  C.  about  609. 

VALIANTNESS,  valor,  braveir. 

VALLEY,  the  rendering  hi  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
following  Hebrew  and  Greek  words : 

L  Bik^w'  (Heb.  ST?]^?,  a  apZt/),  rather  a  plain 
than  a  valley,  wider  than  the  latter,  but,  like  it, 
surrounded  by  mountains.  It  denotes  a  wide  al- 
luvial bottom,  and  its  levelness  is  referred  to  in  Isa. 
40:4 ;  usually  rendered  "  valley  "  (Deut  8:7 ;  11:1 1 ; 
84:8;  Josh.  11:8,  17;  12:7;  2  Chron.  85:22;  Psa. 
104:8,  etc.),  but  "plain"  (Gen.  11:2;  Neh.  6:2; 
Isa.  40:4;  Ezek.  8:22,  28;  8:4;  Amos  1:6).  This 
Hebrew  term  is  applied  to  the  following  places : 
The  valley  of  Shinar  (Gen.  1 1:2) ;  valley  of  Jericho 
(Deut.  84:8);  valUy  of  Lebanon  (Josh.  11:17); 
valley  of  Afeffiddo  (2  Chron.  86:22;  Zech.  12:11); 
valley  of  Mijepeh  (Josh.  11:8);  valley  of  0>M)(Neh. 
6:2);  valley  of  Aven  (Amos  1:6). 

2.  Ay'-mek  (Heb.  plj?,  to  he  deep),  a  long  broad 
sweep  between  parallel  ranges  of  hills  of  less  ex- 
tent than  No.  1,  answering  quite  closely  to  our  idea 
in  general  of  a  valley  in  its  proper  sense.  It  is 
applied  to  the  following  localities :  VdUey  ofAchor 
(Josh.  7:24,  26;  16:7;  Isa.  66:10;  Hos.  2:16); 
valley  of  Ajalon  (Josh.  10:12);  vaUey  of  Hebron 
(Gen.  87:14);  valley  of  Jehoehaphat  {Joe\  8:2,  12), 
called  (v.  14),  figuratively,  the  vaUey  of  decision  ; 
valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  17:16;  Judg.  6:38;  Hos. 
l:6);valleyofKeziz  (Josh.  18:21).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  appellative  for  certain  well- 
known  localities,  e.  g.,  the  valley  of  weeping  (Psa. 
84:6,  A.  V.  "  vallev  of  Baca  ") ;  the  valley  of  bless- 
ing (2  Chron.  26:26,  A.  V.  "  valley  of  Berachah  ") ; 
valley  of  the  oak  (1  Sam.  17:2,  19;  21:9,  A.  V. 
"valley  of  Elah*');  valley  of  gianis  (J oah,  16:8; 
18:16 ;  "valley  of  Rephaim,"  2  Sam.  6:18,  22,  etc.) ; 
valley  of  Shaveh  (Gen.  14:17),  or  of  the  king 
("dale,"  Gen.  14:17;  2  Sam.  18:18);  vallev  of  the 
slime  tnU  (Gen.  14:3,  8,  10,  A.  V.  "of  Siddim"); 
the  valley  of  booths  (Psa.  60:6;  108:7,  A.  V.  "of 
Suocoth"),  etc. 

3.  Gah'ee  (Heb.  «^3  or  ''i,  a  gorge),  a  deep, 
narrow  ra»ine  with  a  stream  in  the  bottom,  either 
between  hills  or  through  an  open  plain.  In  the 
A  V.  it  is  invariably  rendered  "valley,"  and  is 
applied  to  the  followmg  localitiea :  The  valley  of 


Hinnom  (Josh.  16:8;  18:16;  Neh.  11:80),  or  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom  (Josh.  15:8;  18:16;  2  Kings  23:10, 
etc.),  the  ravine  on  the  southwestern  side  of  Jeru- 
salem, whence  the  term  Gehenna ;  tlie  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,  a  ravine  between  Zebulun  and  Asher 
(Josh.  19:14,  27) ;  the  valley  of  ZepliatliaJi,  a  ravine 
m  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (2  Chron.  14:10);  the  valley 
of  Oedor,  another  ravine  in  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4:89) ; 
the  valley  ofHamon-gog  (Ezek.  89:11,  16),  or  of 
the  passengers  (v.  11),  a  ravine  on  the  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  valley  of  the  craftsmen  (1  Chron. 
4: 14),  a  ravine  in  Judah ;  the  valley  of  the  mountains 
(Zech.  14:6),  a  ravine  near  Jerusalem ;  tJte  valley 
of  salt  (2  Sam.  8:18 ;  2  Kings  14:7 ;  1  Chron.  18:12 ; 
2  Chron.  26:11;  Psa.  60,  title),  a  ravine  on  the 
southwestern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  valley  of 
the  hyenas  (1  Sam.  13:18),  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. Others,  such  as  the  valley  of  vision  (Isa. 
22:1,  6),  of  slaughter  (Jer.  7:82;  19:6),  are  fanciful 
names ;  and  still  more  poetical  is  the  valley  of  ths 
shadow  of  death  (Psa.  23:4). 

4.  Nakh'-al  (Heb.  ^TO,  receiving;  A  V.  often 
"  brook,"  "  river,"  "  stream  **),  answers  exactly  to 
the  Arabic  vtady.  It  expresses  as  no  English 
word  can  the  bed  of  a  stream  (often  wide  and 
shelving,  and  like  a  "  valley  "  in  character,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foam- 
ing torrent,  though  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  dry),  and  the  stream  itself  which  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains  has  shrunk  to  insignificant 
dimensions.  Many  of  the  wadies  of  Syria,  owing 
to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  formerly 
shaded  the  country  and  prevented  too  rapid  evap- 
oration  after  rain,  are  now  entirely  and  constantly 
dry.  As  Palestine  is  emphatically  a  land  of 
wadies,  so  this  Hebrew  term  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Bible.  Stanley  enumerated  fif- 
teen of  these  water  courses  or  torrent  beds — those 
of  Gerar,  of  Eshcol,  of  Zered,  of  Amon,  of  Jab- 
bok,  of  Kanah,  of  Kishon,  of  Besor,  of  Sorek,  of 
Kidrou,  of  Gaash,  of  Cherith,  of  Gad.  This  last 
could  not  be  distinguished  by  a  mere  English 
reader  from  the  "  river  of  Egypt,"  viz.,  the  Nile, 
although  in  the  original  an  entirely  different  word 
is  used. 

5.  Hash-shef-ay-law'  (Heb.  ribs^n)  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  employment  of  the  term  "  valley  *' 
is  unfortunate.  This  district  (see  Shephelah)  has 
no  resemblance  to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling 
tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps 
gently  down  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  toward 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  rendered  "  vale  "  (Deut 
1:7;  Josh.  10:40;  1  Kings  10:27;  2  Chron.  1:16; 
Jer.  83:13),  and  "the  valley,"  or  "valleys"  (Josh. 
9:1 ;  11:2,  16;  12:8 ;  16:33 ;  Judg.  1:9  ;  Jer.  32:44). 

6.  In  the  New  Testament  we  read  of  our  Lonl 
standing  in  "  the  plain  "  (Gr.  t6ito^  iredivdg,  top'-os 
ped-ee^osf,  Luke  6:17),  a  levd  place  ;  and  "  valley  " 
(Gr.  f^pay^^far'-anz,  8:6),  ravine  (McO.  and  S., 
Cycy  s.  v.). 

VALLEY  GATE  (Heb.  N*;!??  "i?ti,  shah'-ar 
hag-gah'ee),  an  entrance  at  the  nqrthwestem  end 
of  Jerusalem  (Noh.  2:18;  8:18;  comp.  2  Chron. 
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26:9 ;  88: 14),  probably  corresponding  to  the  present 
Jaffa  gate. 

YANI'AH  (Heb.  ?r21,  van-yaw',  Jah  hca  an. 
9wered)f  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  and  an 'Israelite 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  10:86),  B.  C.  466. 

VANITY,  the  rendering  of  the  following 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words : 

L  Av^'Ven  (Heb.  X^>  ^^  P^^t  nothingness,  a 
vain  and  empty  thing  (Isa.  41:29;  Zech.  10:2), 
specially  of  the  nothingness  of  idols  and  of  every- 
thing pertainiue  to  idolatry  (1  Sara.  15:23),  and  so 
put  for  an  idol  (Isa.  66:8) ;  hence  in  Hosea  the 

dty  (Jiou»e  of  Ood^  ^??"ri'^3,  bayth-aU^  is  scorn- 
fully called  the  Aouw  ofidola  CiJN  n"';?,  hayth  au/- 
Mn,  Hos.  4:16;  10:6);  it  has  the  meaning  of 
nothinffness  as  to  worth ;  naughtineM^  i.  c,  wicked- 
ness, iniquity  (Num.  23:21 ;  Job  36:21 ;  laa.  1:18); 
also  of  toil,  troubh  (Psa.  66:3,  A.  V.  "iniquity;" 
Prov.  22:8,  A.  V.  "vanity"). 

2.  Heh'-htl  (Heb.  ^5\?»  »  hrtaih\  something 
vain,  empty,  fruitless  (Job  9:29;  21:34;  36:16; 
Jer.  10:3,  8;  Lam.  4:17);  specifically  of  idoU 
(2  Kings  17:16 ;  Psa.  81:6 ;  Jer.  2:5 ;  Jonah  2:8). 

3.  SlwxDv  (Heb.  Nyw)  or  «Aav  (T^)  has  the 
meaning  of  desolation;  so  "  months  of  vanity " 
(Job  7:3)  are  those  of  calamity.  Evil  and  calam- 
ity are  both  implied  in  15:31,  "Let  him  not  trust 
in  vanity  [wig,  deceiving  himself:  for  vanity 
[co/amtVy]  shall  be  his  recompense."  To  "speak 
vanity"  (I^sa.  41:6)  is  to  utter  falsehood.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  idols  (31:6). 

4.  To'-lioo  (Heb.  ^nri,  to  lie  waste),  a  desert 
(Deut.  82:10 ;  1 1:24,  "  wilderness")  also  sofforthUaa 
thing  (Isa.  41:29),  as  an  idol  (44:9;  comp.  69:4). 

5.  Mat'Oh-yot'-ace  (Gr.  fiaraidrriO  corresponds 
to  eJuiwVy  and  means  that  which  is  devoid  of  truth 
and  appropriateness  (2  Pet.  2:18);  that  which  is 
perverse  or  depraved  (Eph.  4:17);  frailty,  want  of 
vigor  (Rom.  8:20). 

VEGBTABIiB  KINGDOM, 

The  flora  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  very  rich. 
The  phaenogamous  planU  and  higher  cryptogams 
are  cListributed  through  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  orders,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  genera,  and 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  species,  with 
many  well-characterized  varieties  (see  Post,  Flora 
^f  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sitiai,  Beirut,  1896).  Only 
one  hundred  names  of  plants  are  given  in  the 
Bible.  Of  these  thirty-six  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  Of  the  sixty-four  which  are  de- 
terminable thirty-five  are  cultivated.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  most  of  these,  as  wheat,  barley,  Jtaz,  olives, 
vines,  Jig%  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  one 
case,  rye  (A.  V.  Exod.  9:32;  Isa.  28:25,  R.  V. 
"spelt"),  the  name  is  a  mistranslation.  Of  the 
wild  plants  mentioned,  some,  as  algum,  lign  aloes, 
etc.,  are  exotics,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  the  species.  Others,  as 
anise,  ash,  bay  tree,  chestnut,  heath,  juniper,  hem- 
lock, mulberry^  poplar,  rose  of  S/iaron,  are  mis- 
translations. Others,  as  Jlay,  reed,  thistle,  thorn, 
refer  to  plants  agreeing  in  mode  of  growth  rather 


than  ordinal  or  generic  relationships,  and  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  number  of  Hebrew  words,  the 
generic  or  specific  signification  of  which  ha«  been 
lost.  Others  still,  as  the  lily,  are  ordinal  for  all 
plants  of  a  given  type.  The  effort,  therefore,  to 
construct  a  scriptural  flora,  accurate  and  precise 
in  its  details,  must  be  abandoned,  and  each  name 
of  a  plant  treated  on  its  own  merits. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (Heb 
D'^W2<,  alrffoom-meem^.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  eJgum  and  the  almug,  as 
is  proven  by  a  comparison  of  1  Kings  10:11  and 
2  Ohron.  9:10.  As  to  the  algum  trees  "out  of 
Lebanon  "  (2  Chron.  2:8),  they  may  have  been  the 
same  as  those  that  were  imported  from  Opbir. 
In  this  case  they  may  have  then  been  indigenous, 
or  cultivated,  and  have  since  become  extinct;  or 
they  may  have  been  another  sort  of  tree  called 
by  the  same  name,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
trees.  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  an  in- 
terpolation, nor  even  for  inferring,  as  some  have 
done,  that  "out  of  Lebanon"  refers  to  "«edSar 
trees  and^r  trees'''*  only,  and  not  to  algums.  We 
have  no  means  of  determining  certainly  what  tree 
was  intended.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor 
of  the  red  sandalwood,  but  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence. As  now  seen  in  commerce  it  is  not  suit- 
able either  for  terraces  (marg.  highways,  or  stairs, 
2  Chron.  9:11),  more  properly  staircases,  or  for 
pillars  (mare,  a  prop,  or  rails,  1  Kings  10: 12),  more 
properly  balustrades,  or  for  harps  and  psalteries. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  transliteration  and  the  uncertainty. 

ALMOND  (Heb.  ^.9,  shaw-hada",  wakeful, 
probably  from  its  early  blossoming),  a  tree  very 
much  resembling  tn  form  and  blossom  the  peadi; 
and  is  only  another  species  of  the  same  genus. 
Its  flowers  appear  as  early  as  February,  or  even 
January.  The  almond  is  diffused  by  culture  from 
China  to  Spain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  southern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  r^on, 
however,  where  it  thrives  better  than  in  Sjrria. 

The  almond  tree  blossoms  toward  the  end  of 
January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  before  the 
coming  of  the  leaves,  so  that  the  appearance  of  a 
tree  in  full  bloom  is  very  striking.  Although  the 
blossoms  are  tinged  with  pink,  the  general  effect 
is  white.  The  fruit  is  eaten  in  two  stages,  the 
first  the  tender,  acidulous,  unripe,  crisp  pod,  and 
the  other  the  ripe  almonds,  so  familiar  every- 
where. There  are  four  species  of  wild  almonds 
in  the  Bible  lands.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
almond  is  the  waker,  in  allusion  to  its  being  the 
first  of  the  fruit  trees  to  awake  in  the  winter  and 
put  forth  its  luxuriant  blossoms.  This  tree  if 
referred  to  by  Jacob  when  be  tells  his  sons  to 
take  into  Egvpt  "  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  . . . 
and  almonds"  (Gen.  48:11).  In  Eccjea.  (12:6^ 
"  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish,"  doubtless  refers 
to  the  profuse  flowering  and  white  appearance  of 
the  tree  when  in  full  bloom  and  before  the  leaves 
appear  (Jer.  1:11,  12).  In  Num.  17:8  the  rod  of 
Aaron  is  described  as  having  "budded,  and  broufffat 
forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds."  With  its  oblong-oval  sharpened  atone 
end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  the  shape  of  the 
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almond  nut  is  remarkably  graceful.  This  natur- 
ally led  to  its  selection  for  ornamental  carved 
work;  and  it  was  the  pattern  selected  for  the 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  25;83,  84 ; 
SVrlQX  **  symbolizing  the  speedy  and  powerful  re- 
sult of  light"  (KeU,  ArcL,  i,  146). 

Figurative.  In  J«r.  l :  1 1 , 1 2,  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  another  of  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
root,  which  is  to  hasten.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
verses  the  almond  tree  is  mentioned  by  its  name 
ihav-kadef,  and  in  the  second  it  is  said'**  for  I  will 
hasten  [ki-ihaw-kad]  my  word,"  ?Msten  being  from 
the  same  root  as  almaruL  The  almond  was  chosen 
to  symbolize  God's  haste  in  fulfilling  his  promises. 

Tliere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  allu- 
sion in  Eccles.  12:5  is  to  the  white  hair  of  the 
aged. 

ALOES,  LION  ALOES  (Heb.  &**>rT(},^^«^ 
leemf;  Gr.  oAo^,  al-d-at^.  This  is  doubtless  the 
lianum  aloes  of  the  ancients,  the  product  of 
AquUaria  Agallocha^  Roxb.,  and  other  trees  of  the 
same  genus,  growing  in  India  and  China.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  also  to  the  Arabians. 
Avicenna  gives  in  considerable  detail  descriptions 
of  the  yanous  gradcH  and  qualities  of  the  drug. 
It  is  now  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of 
^Hd-es-salib,  and  ^ud-ciinadd^  and  ^Hd-el-bachdr,  It 
is  mentioned  in  four  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Num.  24:6 ;  Psa. 
46:8;  Prov.  1:11;  Cant  4:14;  John  19:89).  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
tree  mentioned  in  Num.  24:6  with  the  other  trees 
of  the  same  name.  This  question  may  safely  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Although  the  lign 
aloes  is  a  native  of  India  and  China  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  it  wad  cultivated  in  the  tropical 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  well  known  to  have 

Eroduoed  trees  in  ancient  times  all  traces  of  which 
ave  now  disappeared.  But  even  if  it  were  to  be 
supposed  that  it  was  not  cultivated  in  Palestine,  it 
might  have  been  alluded  to  as  a  well-known  tree 
of  foreign  growth,  of  which  the  luxuriance  was 
proverbial,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  cedar ^  in 
the  same  passage,  which,  if  it  indicated  the  cedar 
of  Lebanariy  was  to  the  Israelites  of  that  day  also 
a  foreign  tree,  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  pros- 
perity. 

AMOMUM  (Gr.  ifiufivfi^  am'-o-mttm).  This 
word  occurs  only  in  Rev.  18:13,  and  is  rendered  in 
the  A.  y.  **  odors.*'  Amomum  is  a  fragrant  plant 
of  India.  It  belongs  to  a  genus  of  plants,  natural 
order  Seitaminea^  belonging  to  tropical  regions  of 
the  Old  World,  and  allied  to  the  ginger  plant. 
They  are  herbaceous,  with  creeping  rootstocks  and 
large  sheathing  leaves,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
pungency  and  aromatic  properties  of  their  seeds. 
Several  specimens  yield  the  cardamoms  and  grains 
of  paradise  of  commerce.  The  one  mentioned  in 
Revelation  had  seeds  like  grapes,  from  which  an 
ointment  was  made. 

ANISE  (Gr.  hwiBcv,  an''ay4hon).  The  mar- 
(rinal  rendering  diU  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 
The  Gr.  &vij6ov  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Lat. 
anethum,  which  is  the  dill^  and  not  the  anise.  It 
is  the  aromatic,  carminative  seed  of  Anethnm 
graveolens^  L.,  an  unibellifera,  cultivated  widely  in 
the  East,  and  used  both  in  cookery  and  domestic 


medicine.    It  was  certainly  subject  to  tithe  among 
the  Hebrews  (Hatt.  28:23). 

APPLK  The  Hebrew  word  (H'tSri,  tap-poo'- 
akh)  for  apple  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
tuffdky  and  wherever  the  name  of  the  tree  has  been 
preserved  in  that  of  a  place,  as  in  Beth  Tappuah, 
the  Arabic  has  preserved  it  in  the  modified  form, 
in  this  tuffCJi^  showing  that  the  reference  to  the 
familiar  fruit  is  recognized.  The  apple  is  a  favor- 
ite fruit  with  the  natives  of  this  land,  and  although 
they  do  not  now  possess  any  very  fine  varieties, 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  smell  of  an  apple 
(Cant.  7:8).  They  habitually  smell  an  apple  to 
revive  themselves  when  faint  (2:6).  Most  of  the 
apples  cultivated  here  are  sweet  (v.  6).  The  allu- 
sions to  the  size  of  the  apple  tree  in  2:3,  8:5,  are 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  no 
occasion,  then,  to  seek  for  any  other  tree,  as  some 
have  done,  to  meet  the  Scripture  requirements. 

ASH  (Heb.  X^%  o'-rm,  slrenffth).  This  word 
occurs  but  once  in  the  A.V.  (Isa.  44:14).  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  wluit  tree  the 
original  o^-ren  meant  It  is,  however,  wholly  im- 
probable that  it  was  an  ash.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  pine.  There  are  three  kinds  of  pines 
common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  but  only  one  of 
these  is  planted.  This  is  the  familiar  stone  pine 
or  maritime  pine,  Pinue  Pinea^  L.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  extensively  cultivated  trees  of  the  coun- 
try, with  wood  hard  enough  to  be  carved  into  an 
image,  .and  never  sown  in  irrigated  districts,  but 
nourished  only  by  the  rain.  Large  forests  of  this 
tree  have  been  planted  along  the  sandy  coast  to 
resist  the  encroachment  of  the  drifted  sand,  and 
also  still  more  extensive  forests  in  the  mountains, 
for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  timber. 

ASPALATHUS.  The  name  of  one  or  more 
aromatic  substances  mentioned  only  once  (Ecclus. 
24:15).  The  substance  and  plant  producing  it  are 
indeterminable. 

BALM  (Heb.  '^'nlf ,  tser^,  or  "'*?¥,  tsor^',  to 
crock,  hence  to  Uak\  an  aromatic  gum,  or  resin 
(Gen.  87:25),  probably  produced  in  Gilead,  or  a 
prime  article  of  commerce  there  (Jer.  8:22;  46:11; 
51:8),  well  known  to  Jacob  (Gen.  48:11),  and  dealt 
in  by  Judah  and  Israel  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
monarchies  (Ezek.  27:17).  No  tree  now  growing 
in  Gilead  produces  the  traditional  balm,  now 
known  as  Mecca  balsam.  This  substance  is  the 
gum  of  Balsamodendron  Oileadense  and  B.  opo- 
balsamum,  which  grow  in  southern  Arabia.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Roman  times  these 
trees  were  cultivated  in  the  lower  Jordan  valley. 
This  would  bring  a  part  of  its  area  of  cultivation 
within  the  limits  of  Gilead.  In  any  case  it  was  to 
such  an  extent  an  article  of  commerce  in  that  dis- 
trict that  it  went  by  the  name  of  balm  of  Gilead, 
Dioscorides  erroneously  says  that  the  tree  grew 
**  only  in  the  country  of  the  Jews,  which  is  Pales- 
tine, in  the  Ghor."  Balm  of  Gilead  was  once  an 
important  element  in  the  materia  medicai  but  it 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Some  have  supposed 
that  mastich  is  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Avicenna, 
however,  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  that  well, 
known  gum.  The  so-called  balm  of  Gilead,  pre- 
pared by  the  monks  of  Jericho,  from  the  fruits  oi 
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the  mqqtLm^  Balanitea  jS^yptiaea^  Del.,  has  no 
claim  except  their  authoriiy.  It  is  said,  howerer, 
to  have  healing  properties. 

BA&LEY  (Heb.  rnrb,  Beh^raw';  Hbto,  wA- 
or^;  Or.  KpWtvog^  kre€f4hee-nos)y  a  well-known 
grain,  cultivated  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  A  wild  species, 
found  in  Galilee,  and  northeastward  to  the  Syrian 
desert,  Hordeum  IthaburcnMj  Boiss.  {ff.  spontane- 
uniy  Koch),  may  be  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  cultivated  varieties  were  derived.  It  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  very  long  awns,  which  are  some- 
times a  foot  in  length.  Barley  is  the  universal 
provender  for  horses,  mules,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, for  asses  (1  Kings  4:28),  taking  the  place  of 
oats  with  us.  It  is  still  used  for  bread  among  the 
very  poor  (2  Kings  4:42).  It  was  sometimes 
mixed  with  other  cheap  grains,  for  making  bread 
(Ezek.  4:9).  From  its  cheapness  it  was  the  jeal- 
ousy offering  (Num.  6:15) ;  part  of  the  price  of  an 
adulteress  (Hos.  8:2)  and  of  lewd  women  (Ezek. 
13:19) ;  a  barley  cake  expressed  the  low  rank  and 
poverty  of  Gideon  ( Judg.  7: 1 8). 

The  barley  harvest  is  earlier  than  the  wheat  har- 
ye8t(Exod.  9:81, 82),  and  begins  in  April,  in  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  and  continues  to  be  later  as  the  alti- 
tude increases,  until,  at  a  height  of  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  takes  place  in  July  and 
August  Barley  is  sown  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, after  the  "  early  rain."  It  is  never  sown  in 
the  spring,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not 
have  rain,  and  so  could  not  mature  any  grain, 
even  if  there  were  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to 
cause  it  to  germinate.  That  which  is  sown  on  the 
higher  levels  behaves  like  winter  wheat  in  cold 
climates,  dying  down  under  the  snow,  and  sprout- 
ing again  in  the  spring. 

BAY  TEEE  (Heb.  tTnTN,  ez-rawkh\  spHnging 
up).  The  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  *'  like  a  green 
bay  tree "  (Psa.  87:86),  is  well  amended  by  the 
R.  v.,  to  "  like  a  green  tree  in  its  native  soil." 

BElAN8{Beh.\)i^, pole,  thick,  plump).  Beans 
are  mentioned  twice,  once  as  part  of  a  mixture  of 
cheap  cereals,  used  for  making  a  coarse  kind  of 
bread  (Ezek.  4:9),  and  once  as  part  of  the  pro- 
visions of  David  at  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  17:28). 
The  vegetable  alluded  to  in  each  case  is  tlie  ^lorse 
bean,  Faba  vulgaris,  L.,  which  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, both  as  human  food  and  for  fodder.  As 
human  food  it  is  either  cooked  unripe  in  the  green 
pod,  like  string  beans,  or  the  ripe  seeds  are  boiled 
like  our  white  beans. 

BITTER  HEEBS  (Heb.  In?:,  li*T^,  mer- 
ore^,  bitter).  The  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  eat 
the  passover  lamb  with  bitter  herbs  (Exod.  12:8; 
Num.  9:1 1).  There  are  many  such,  wild  and  culti- 
vated, which  are  habitually  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  East  in  salads ;  among  them  are  lettuce,  wcUer 
ereM,  pepper  grass,  and  endive.  The  object  of  the 
ordinance  was  not  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their 
"bitter  bondage"  (Exod.  1:14), but  of  the  haste  with 
which  they  made  their  exit  from  Egypt.  Unleav- 
ened  bread,  a  roast  lamb,  and  a  few  bitter  herbs 
constituted  a  meal  the  elements  of  which  were 
always  at  hand  and  could  be  got  together  with 
th*  least  possible  delay.    So  far  from  these  herbs 


being  distasteful  to  them,  the  orientals  are  very 
fond  of  them. 

BOX  TREE  (Heb.  *ni^Nri,  teh^thshoor^ 
We  have  no  reliable  data  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  tree  intended  by  the  Hebrew  original  of 
this  word.  It  is  mentioned  in  two  passages  (I?a. 
41:19 ;  60:18)  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  shittak, 
mgrtle,  fir,  and  pine.  It  seems  rather  unlikely 
that  a  shrub,  known  only  in  far  northern  Syria, 
should  be  associated  with  these  familiar  tree?. 
The  Syrian  box,  Buxus  htigi/olia,  Boiss.,  is  only 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  must  have  been 
unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah.  The  old  Arabic  version  gives  shtrbhi, 
which  is  either  tlie  wild  cypress  or  the  Uzsdb,  c/mjii- 
perus  excelsa,  M.  B.  It  might  be  better  to  trans- 
literate the  Hebrew,  as  is  done  in  the  cas«  of 
algum,  and  call  the  tree  teashshHr. 

BRAMBLE.    See  Thistles,  Thorns. 

BRIERS.    See  Thistlks,  Thorns. 

BULRUSH.    SeeRsKD. 

BURNING  BUSH  (Heb.  ^^O,  sen-eh',  bram- 
ble, Exod.  8:2-4;  Deut.  83:16),  one  of  the  many 
thorny  shrubs  growing  in  Sinai.  The  monks  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  point  out  a  black- 
berry bush  {Rubus  tomentosHS.  Borck,  var.  coll  inns, 
Boiss.),  growing  behind  the  chapel  of  the  convent, 
as  the  bush  in  question.  This  is  improbable,  as 
Rubus  is  not  indigenous  there.  The  burning  bu&h 
might  be  one  of  the  sei^al  trees.  Acacia  iortUis, 
Hayne,  or  A.  Seyal,  Del.,  or  the  nebk,  Zhyphus 
Spina  Christi,  L.,  or  some  other  thorn  bush. 

CALAMUS.    See  Reed. 

CAMPHIRE  (Heb.  '^S,  ko'-fer).  This  is  the 
henna  plant,  Lavosonia  alba,  L.  It  is  cultivated 
everywhere  in  the  Holy  Land.  Its  clusters  of 
cream-colored  flowers  are  much  admired  by  the 
orientals,  and  form  a  part  of  almost  every  nosegay 
during  the  flowering  season.  The  scriptural  allu. 
sions  (Cant.  1: 14;  4:18,  14)  show  that  it  was  equally 
esteemed  in  ancient  times.  Its  leaves  are  also 
used  for  staining  the  hands  and  feet.  There  is, 
however,  no  allusion  to  this  use  of  the  plant  in  the 
Scripture. 

CANE.    See  Reed. 

CAPERBERRY  (R.  v.  Eocles.  12:5;  A.V. 
"desire;"  Heb.  flp'^SN,  ab-^-yo-fiaw',  provoea- 
tive  of  desire),  the  immature  fruit  of  Capparis 
spinosa,  L.,  a  plant  growing  everywhere  in  clefts  of 
rocks  and  walls.  It  is  stimulant,  and  supposed  to 
be  aphrodisiac.  If  caperberry  be  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  ab-ee-yo-naw^ the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  that  even  the  caperberry  shall  fail  to  excite  de. 
sire,  a  meiining  in  effect  similar  to  that  of  A.  V. 

CASSIA  (Heb.  ?TJP,  kid-daw',  shriveled,  Exod. 
80:24;  Ezek.  27:19;  W"*?]?,  ke(s-ee-aw\  peeled^ 
Psa.  46:8).  Probably  Cassia  lignea  of  commerce, 
which  consists  of  strips  of  the  bark  of  Cinnamo^ 
mum  Cassia,  Blume,  a  plant  growing  in  China  and 
Malaysia.  Cassia  buds  are  the  immature  flowers 
of  the  same.  Both  have  the  flavor  and  aroma  of 
cinnamon. 
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CEDAR  (Heb.  t*;;»,  eY-rez).  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  references  to  the  cedar  in  the  Scrip- 
tures n  re  to  be  understood  of  the  famous  *'  cedar 
of  Lebanon."  This  is  a  tree  of  very  wide  distri- 
bution, and  fulfills  well  the  conditions  demanded, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  1.  The  cedar  wood 
uxed  in  purification^  in  connection  with  scarlet 
and  hyssop.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
tree  found  in  the  Sinai  tic  desert,  and  in  use  long 
before  the  Israelites  could  have  easily  obtained  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  might  well  have  been 
Junipents  Phosnicea^  L.,  which  is  found  in  Mount 
Hor  and  its  neighborhood,  and  could  also  have 
grown  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  2.  The  '*  cedars 
in  the  garden  of  God"  (Ezek.  31:8).  The  com- 
parison of  the  Assyrian,  who  is  called  "  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon  "  (v.  5),  with  these  trees  would  seem  to 
indicate  some  other  tree.  We  have  no  means  of 
determining  what  it  was.  8.  The  "cedars  by  the 
waters"  (Num.  24:6)  can 
hardly  be  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
because  this  tree  never  grows 
in  such  situation.  True,  in 
poetry,  even  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  the  congruities  of  time 
and  place  shall  be  rigidly 
observed.  But  unless  we 
suppose  such  poetic  license, 
we  must  infer  that  the  trees 
here  referred  to  were  some 
water-loving  species  then 
known  as  cedars^  now  no 
longer  determinable. 

It  is  likely  that  the  subal- 
pine  regions  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon  were  clothed 
with  these  trees.  They  are 
still  found  at  a  number  of 
points  on  Lebanon,  along 
the  flanks  and  top  of  Jebel 
Barilk,  and  above  the  gorge 
of  the  Kadtsha,  as  also  above 
Sir,  and  in  the  Dunniyeh. 
They  are  abundant  in  Amanus  andthe Taurus.  Their 
range  is  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Atlas,  and  from 
central  Asia  Minor  to  Lebanon.  They  also  existed 
in  Cyprus.  It  is  a  tall  tree  (Isa.  2:13,  etc.),  ^*  with 
fair  branches  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud" 
(Ezek.  81:3);  suitable  for  masts  of  ships  (27:6),  and 
for  beams,  pillars,  and  boards  (1  Kings  6:9;  7:2), 
and  for  carved  work  (Isa.  44:14).  Of  this  noble 
tree  much  of  the  temple  was  built,  as  well  as  Solo- 
mon's house  and  other  important  public  edifices 
in  Jerusalem.  It  was  used  for  roofing  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Utica, 
and  other  famous  buildings.  Its  claim  to  be  the 
"  king  of  trees  "  is  not  to  be  considered  with  ref- 
erence lo  ihe  whole  forest  world,  but  only  in  com- 
parison with  the  trees  found  in  Bible  lands.  This 
clftiro  was  never  disputed  in  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  nationality  in  this  land,  and  the  sacred 
grove  at  Besherri,  on  Lebanon,  still  bears  the  an- 
cient name  of  *'  the  cedars  of  the  Lord." 

I  CHAFF,  the  husks  which  surround  the  seeds 
•f  the  cereals.  A.  V.  incorrectly  renders  by  chaff 
khaw-ihash^^YAcli  should  be  cu/^om, and  teh'-ben^ 


which  should  be  cut  straw.  Cliaff  is  the  correct 
rendering  for  the  Hebrew  "^^73  (motes^  winnowed). 
Chaffs  after  the  thrashing  is  over,  is  mingled  with 
the  cut  and  split  straw  (teh'-ben).  Winnowing 
separates  the  product  of  thrashing  into  four 
heaps — ^rain,  cut  straw,  chaff ,  and  finally  the 
dust,  caused  by  the  comminution  of  a  part  of  the 
straw  and  chaff  and  its  commingling  with  the  du!«t 
of  the  earthen  floor.  This,  which  is  'wr  in  He- 
brew, is  also  erroneously  translated  (Dun.  2:35) 
"chaff." 

CHESTNUT  TREE  (Heb.  V^^?,  ar-mone^. 
As  this  tree  is  not  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  some 
other  must  be  sought  that  will  fill  the  conditions 
required.  The  R.  V.  very  properly  follows  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  and  gives  plane  tree.  A 
scratch  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  would  at  once 
show  a  white  streak  (Gen.  80:37).  The  plane  tree 
is  also  of  a  stature  and  imposing  appearance  suf- 


Gedars  of  Lebanon. 

ficient  to  make  it  suitable  for  comparjson  in  the 
group  with  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  com- 
pared  (Ezek.  31:8).  This  tree  often  attains  a 
height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  a  diameter  at  its 
base  of  from  six  to  ten  feet.  It  is  abundant 
along  all  water  courses  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

CINNAMON  (Heb.  V?:?!?,  kin-naw-mone'; 
6r.  KivdfiujLtov,  kin-am' -o-mon).  No  one  can  doubt 
the  substance  intended,  as  the  Hebrew  name  is 
the  same  as  the  English.  It  was  used  by  that 
race  as  a  perfume  for  the  holy  oil  (Exod.  80:23) 
and  for  beds  (Prov.  7:17).  '  It  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  Solomon  (Cant.  4:14).  It  is  a  part 
of  the  wares  of  Babylon  the  Great  (Rev.  18:13). 

COCKLE  (Heb.  ST^Na,  bosh-aw^.  Tlie  word 
rendered  cockle  (Job  31:40)  should  be,  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  stinking  weeds,  or  of  R.  V. 
noisome  weeds.  There  are  multitudes  of  these  in 
the  fields  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  the  goose  weeds, 
stink  weeds,  arums,  henbane,  and  mandrake.  The 
wild  grapes  (Isa.  6:2,  4)  should  be  rendered  stink- 
ing fruits.    Such  are  the  fruits  of  Solanum  »it- 
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arum^  L.,  a  plant  growiDg  In  all  vineyards  in  this 
land,  the  fruit  of  which  is  black,  resembling  a  small 
grape,  and  having  an  ill  odor,  which  would  corre- 
spond with  the  requirements  of  the  comparison. 
It  is  called  in  Arabic  ^inab-edh-dhtby  wol/^s  grapn. 
CORIANDEE  (Heb.  ^i  gad,  etUlivg),  the 
aromatic  seed  of  Coriandrum  itativnm,  L.  It  is 
somewhat  larger  than  a  hemp  seed,  and  only  spoken 
of  to  illustrate  the  size  and  color  of  the  grains  of 
manna  (Kxod.  16:81 ;  Num.  11:7). 

CORN,  the  generic  name  for  the  cereal  grains. 
Those  cultivated  in  Bible  lands  are  tr/wa/,  harleif, 
vetch,  JUcheM  (Ni- 
geila  sativa^  L.), 
millet,  beatia,  puUe 
(edible  seeds  in 
general),  leniUs, 
and  mau«  (not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture, 
as  it  is  a  grain  of 
modem  introduc- 
tion). Rye  (Exod. 
9:32;  Isa.  28:26)  is 
an  erroneous  trans- 
lation for  vetch. 
See  Harvest,  Fan, 
Thrashing  Floor, 
Agriculture. 

COTTON,  the 

marginal  rendering 
of  the  R.  V.  for 
green  in  both  ver- 
sions  (Esth.  1:6). 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
knew  it,  although  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immeraoriai  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

CROWN  OP  THORNS.  See  Thistles, 
Thorns. 

CUCUMBER.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cu- 
cumbers cultivated  in  the  East,  both  of  which  were 
probably  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews.  One  is  identical  with  our  ordinary 
kind,  but  more  delicate  in  flavor  and  more  whole- 
some. The  other  is  tougher,  more  dry,  and  less 
delicate  in  flavor.  The  former  kind  grows  only  in 
irrigated  ground,  while  the  latter  flourishes  dur- 
ing the  hot,  rainless  months  of  summer,  without 
a  drop  of  water,  except  what  it  can  extract  from 
the  parched  soil  or  absorb  from  the  atmosphere 
during  the  night.  It  was  doubtless  the  custom  in 
Egj'pt  to  water  both  kinds,  and  hence  the  succu- 
lent character  of  the  vegetable  so  keenly  regretted 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  thirsty  journey  in 
the  wilderness  (Xum.  11:6 ;  Heb.  Kt:]5,  kwh-shoo^ 
hard). 

The  garden  of  cucumbers  (Isa.  1:8;  Heb. 
•^?i^'P»  fnik-sJiaw')  is  still  a  feature  of  oriental 
landscapes,  some  of  these  being  on  rolling  ground, 
exposed  to  the  blazing  sun  of  August,  without 
water,  and  others  being  among  the  irrigated  or- 
chards  of  orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  but  all 
supplied  with  a  lodge,  where  the  watchman  keeps 
guard  over  the  tempting  vegetable,  none  of  which 
would  reach  its  lawful  owner  but  for  this  precau- 
tion. This  lodge  is  a  frail  structure  of  poles  and 
leaves,  adapted  only  to  protect   the   watchman 


from  the  sun  by  day  and  the  dew  by  night,  daring 
the  rainless  summer  of  Syria  and  Palestme.  As 
soon  as  the  last  of  the  cucumbers  is  gathered  the 
lodge  is  '*  lef t,*^  a  useless  reminder  of  past  plenty 
and  prosperity. 

CUMMIN  (Heb.  V^^,  kam-motuf,  praerving; 
Gr.  icifitttov,  koo'-min-on),  one  of  the  aromatic 
seeds,  subject  to  tithe  by  the  Jewish  law  (Matt 
28:23).  It  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name 
(kamm&n)  throughout  the  Arabic  world.  It  is  an 
aromatic  and  carminative,  used  in  cooking  and  in 
domestic  medicine.  It  is  still  thrashed  with  a 
rod  (Isa.  28:26,  27). 

CYPRESS  (R.  y.  HOLM  OAK).  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  tree  is  meant  by  the 
Hebrew  (^J*7^»  <««'-««»'»  I^a.  44:14)  original  of 
the  word  translated  as  above.  The  meaning  of  the 
root,  hard  or  strong,  would  apply  to  many  trees. 
It  would  therefore  be  better  to  transliterate  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  algum,  than  to  guess  at  it,  as  has 
been  done  by  both  versions.    See  Fir. 

DILL.    See  Anise. 

EBONY  (Heb.  l^h,  ho'4>en,  hard),  the  hard, 
close-grained,  black  heart  wood  of  Diat^tyros 
Ebenum,  L.,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
has  been  an  article  of  commerce  from  ancient 
times,  having  been  brought  to  Palestine  from  De- 
dan,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  27:16).  It  is  used 
for  cabinet  work,  rulers,  etc.  An  ebony  was 
brought  in  ancient  times  from  Ethiopia,  but  we 
have  no  certainty  as  to  the  tree  which  produced 
it.  Virgil  (Oeorg.,  ii,  116)  says  that  *' India  also 
produces  the  black  ebony.*' 

ELM  (Hos.  4:18)  should  be  terebinth,  as  in  R.  V. 

PIO(Heb.  l^P",  teh-any,  or  ^*^^^,  ieh-ay-nam'; 
Gr.  otfKov,  aoo^'kon),  the  fruit  of  the  well-known 


Fig,  Follaire  and  Fruit. 

tree.     It  is  one  of  the  favorite  articles  of  food  in 
the  East,  and,  in  the  dried  state,  a  considerable 
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article  of  commerce.  The  failure  of  the  fig  trees 
was  a  national  calamity.  Their  productiveness 
was  a  token  of  peace  and  the  divine  favor.  They 
are  associated  with  the  vtW,  the  palmy  the  pome- 
granate. The  fig  tree  differs  from  most  other 
fruit  trees  in  that  its  fruit  is  green  and  inconspic- 
uous, concealed  among  leaves  until  near  the  time 
of  ripening.  If  the  promise  given  from  a  distance 
by  the  leaves  be  not  fulfilled  on  approaching 
(Mark  11:1SX  the  tree  is  a  hypocrite.  Such  a  one 
our  Saviour  cursed. 

tlE  (Heb.  tii^,  her-dihf),  probably  the  eyprets, 
Cupreum  sempevirens,  L.  This  tree  fulfills  all 
the  conditions  of  the  various  passages  in  which 
fir  occurs  (1  Kings  6:16,  84 ;  2  Chron.  8:6  ;  Ezek. 
27:6).  The  tall  trunk  of  this  tree  is  well  adapted 
for  masts.  Other  possible  candi- 
dates which  have  been  suggested 
are  Pitnts  HaJepensiSy  Mill.,  and 
Juniperwt  excelsa^  M.  B.  The  R. 
y.  margin,  in  the  first  three 
of  the  above  passages,  favors 
"  cypress." 

FITCHES*  the  rendering  of 
two  different  words. 

1.  Kootseh'-meth  (Heb.  n^SS, 
Ezek.  4:9),  which  should  be  vetch^ 
or  kinenneh.    See  Rte. 

2.  Kehf4sakh  (Heb.  r!!£]5,  Isa. 
28:25,  27),  which  refers  to  the 
fruit  of  the  nutmeg  flower ^  Nigella 
sativa^  L.  It  is  a  black  seed,  used 
in  the  East  as  a  condiment,  R.  Y. 
marg.,  i.  e.,  *^  black  cummin."  It  is 
still  thrashed  in  this  country  with 
a  stick.  • 

FLAG  (Heb.  'iHN,  aw'-khoo), 
a  generic  word  for  such  plants  as 
have  a  more    or   less    grasslikc 
or    sedgy    form,    and    grow    in 
swamps  or  by  river   banks  (Job 
8:11).       The     Hebrew     original, 
inN,  is  rendered  (Gen.  41:2,  18) 
A.  V.  "  meadow,"  R.  V.  "  reed  grass."    It  would 
be  belter  to  render  it  in  all  the  passages  fens. 
Another  word,  soof  (Exod.  2:8,  6),  is  well  trans- 
lated    ' 


the  Holy  Land  has  never  been  a  wooded  country 
in  historic  times,  it  was  doubtless  more  so  at  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  than  it  has  been 
ever  since.  Numerous  woods  and  forests  are 
mentioned  by  name.  Several  Hebrew  names  are 
used  for  collections  of  trees.  While  not  consist- 
ently translated,  aebhak  and  ^abhim  denote  thickets; 
pardeSy  park  or  orcJiard ;  and  lidresh  and  ya^ar^ 
wood  or  forest.  Few  considerable  forests  remain 
in  our  day,  except  north  of  Antioch,  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 

FRANKINCENSE  (Heb.  njtab,  Ub^.naw^, 
See  Galbanum,  below. 

FRUIT.  The  Holy  Land  is  not  only  a  land  of 
fiotoersy  but  also  of  fruits.  Owing  to  the  great 
diversity  of  level,  from  the  tropical  valley  of  the 


FLAX  (Heb.  f^F^^S,  pish-taw^  a  well-known 
plant,  Linum  sativum^  L.  The  fibers  of  the  bark, 
when  separated,  twisted,  bleached,  and  woven,  are 
linen.  In  the  raw  state  they  are  **  tow  "  (Judg. 
16:9;  Isa.  1:81).  Somewhat  twisted,  tow  consti- 
tutes a  "  wick  "  (R.  V.  marg.  Isa.  42:8;  48:17). 

FLOWERS.  The  flowers  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  renowned  for  their  beauty.  The  most  showy 
and  widely  diffused  are  the  scarlet  and  blue  ane- 
monety  the  scarlet  ranunculi  and  poppies^  the  num- 
erous silenesy  the  purple  pea  blonsom^  a  number  of 
showy  roses^  the  scarlet  pomegranate,  a  host  of 
composites,  the  styrax,  a  number  of  crocuses,  col- 
chicums,  irises,  tulips,  and  ixiolirions,  etc.  In 
many  places  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  impart  a 
rich  and  varied  coloring  to  the  landscape. 

FOREST  (Heb.  *^,  yah'-OTj  a  thicke().  While 


Fig  Tree. 

Jordan,  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  sea,  to  subalpine  Lebanon,  the  fruits  of  the 
country  present  a  cosmopolitan  variety.  The  most 
characterii^tic  are  the  banana,  orange,  and  its 
congeners,  dates,  most  of  the  rosaceous  fruits,  per- 
simmon, jujube,  grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  pomegran- 
ates. The  orange  is  in  season  for  six  months,  the 
grape  nearly  as  long.  Figs  ripen  during  four 
months.  Almost  all  garden  vegetables  thrive,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  season  for  months. 

GALBANUM  (Heb.  ?^?"i^^,  lebo-naw',  white- 
ness),  a  gum  resin  with  a  pungent  balsamic  odor 
(Exod.  80:34).  It  was  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
sacred  incense.  Two  f erulas,  F.  galbanifiua,  Boiss. 
et  Buhse,  and  F.  rubricaulis,  Boiss.,  both  growing 
in  Persia,  are  believed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  gum. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic.  **  It  is 
a  greasy,  sticky,  granulated  resin,  presenting  a 
whitish  appearance  at  first,  but  afterward  changing 
to  yellow,  and  having  a  pungent  odor  and  taste, 
and  which,  when  mixed  with  fragrant  substances, 
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has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  odor  and  fixing  it 
longer"  (Keil,  Bib.  Arch.,  i,  121). 

GALL.  While  some  of  the  references  to  gall 
dearly  point  to  bile,  or  gall  bladder  (Job  16:13; 
20:14, 26,  Heb.  ?^V*?»  mer-o'-raw),  others  as  clear- 
ly point  to  a  platU  (Deut.  29:18 ;  Lam.  8:19,  etc., 
Heb.  U3J<*1,  ro8?u).  It  is  probable  that  the  poppi/ 
is  the  plant  intended.  The  **gall"  which  was 
offered  to  Christ  on  the  cross  (Matt.  27:34)  was 
doubtless  myrrh  (Mark  15:23). 

GARDEN,  a  term  used  in  Scripture  with  a  far 
wider  signification  than  in  ordinary  literature.  It 
includes  park^  orchard,  vegetable,  and  Jlower  gar- 
dens.  The  garden  of  Eden  was  a  vast  farm, 
including  all  the  above.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
most  oriental  cities  is  that,  while  the  bouses  are 
crowded  together,  and  few  gardens  are  found 
among  them,  the  environs  are  mostly  composed  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  trees  of  various 
sorts,  planted  for  utilitarian  purposes.  The  effect 
of  these  gardens,  surrounding  the  towns,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jaffa,  Sidon,  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  Hems, 
is  extremely  beautiful. 

GABLIC  (Heb.  t^Xi,  nhoom,  odor),  a  well- 
known  vegetable,  more  agreeable  to  oriental  than 
to  most  European  palates.  It  is  mentioned  but 
once  (Sum.  11:5). 

GOPHER  WOOD  (Heb.  ^C3,  go'-fer),  an  un- 
known wood,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  ark 
(Gen.  6:14). 

GOURD  (Ileb.  V''7^?.,  kee-kaw.yone',  nawteout). 
The  ivy  and  castor  oil  plant  have  been  supposeil  to 
be  the  kee-kaw-yone'  (Jonah  4:6-10).  But  the  bottle 
gourd,  Ciicurbita  Layenaria,  L.,  fulfills  the  con- 
ditions of  the  narrative,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
plant  intended. 

GOURDS,  WILD  (Heb.  tlf]??,  pak4coo^w\ 
splitting  open,  2  Kings  4:39),  were  probably  colo- 
cynt/is,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  locality  al- 
luded to,  and  suit  the  requirements  of  the  passage. 

GRAPES.    See  Vine. 

GRASS,  a  term  used  in  Scripture  in  an  in- 
definite sense,  referring  to  green  herbage  in  gen- 
eral. All  the  four  Hebrew  words,  yerek,  htuir, 
deshe,  and  ^esebh,  translated  **  grass,"  have  this 
wide  meaning.  The  idea  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
term  grasses,  as  plants  with  hollow  culms,  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  an  inflorescence  of  glumes  and 
pales,  is  a  strictly  modem  creation  of  descriptive 
botany. 

GREEN  HERBS,  GREEN  GRASS, 
GREEN  THING.     See  Grass. 

GROVE,  the  equivalent  in  A.  V.  of  two  words. 

1.  Ash-ay-raw'  (Heb.  STHwfi^)^  which  may  be 
translated  mast  or  flagstaff,  or  transliterated,  as 
in  R.  V. 

2.  Ay'-shel  (Heb.  ^^^),  which  should  be  trans- 
lated tamarisk,  as  in  :&.  V.  (Gen.  21:33;  1  Sam. 
22:6,  marg.). 

HAY.  Hay  is  never,  and  probably  never  has 
been,  made  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  grasses  from 
which  it  is  prepared  are  not  cultivated.  In  the 
three  passages  where  it  occurs  in  A.  V.  (Prov. 


27:26;  Isa.  15:6;  1  Cor.  3:12)  it  would  better  be 
rendered  herbage  or  grass,  understood  in  the  most 
generic  sense. 

HAZEL  (Gen.  80:8'7)  should  be  almond,  as  in 
R.  V.  (Heb.  Vb,  looz). 

HEATH  (Heb.  ^T^^,,  ar-o-ayry  There  is 
one  species  of  heath.  Erica  verticillata,  Forsk., 
which  grows  in  Lebanon.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended  (Jer.  17:6;  48:6),  called  ^ar'ar, 
which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  Juniperus  Phoeru'cea, 
L.,  a  tree  found  in  the  mountains  of  Edoni.  It  is 
no  way  likely  that  it  is  "  tamarisk,**  as  in  R.  V. 
marg.  in  the  above  passages. 

HEDGK  Hedges  are  more  commonly  used 
to  separate  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  East  than 
are  walls.  Many  thorny  plants  are  set  out  for 
this  purpose.  Also  some  of  the  giant  grasses,  as 
Arundo  Donax,  L.,  and  SaccJiantm  Aegypliacum, 
L. 

HEMLOCK,  an  unfortunate  translation  of 
the  Heb.  tiNn,  roshs(JL.  V.  Hos.  10:4)  (see  GallX 
and  of  ^;^^,  /aA-an-aw'(Amo8  6:12),  which  should 
be,  as  in  R.  V.,  "  wormwood." 

HENNA.  R.  V.  for  A.  V.  "  camphire,**  mar^. 
"cypress"  (Cant.  1:14;  4:13). 

HERB.    See  Grass. 

H0LMTREE(R.y.Isa.44:14,A.y.  "cyppess," 
Sus.  68).  The  holm  oak  is  ^uereiis  eoecifera^  ll, 
one  of  the  finest  trees  of  Bible  lands.  It  is  widely 
diffused,  and  usually  planted  near  solitary  tombs. 

HUSKS  (Gr.  Kepdriov,  ker-at'-ee-on,  horned^  Luke 
16:15),  the  pods  of  Ceratonia  Siligua,  L.,  the  carob 
tree.     This  tree  is  an  evergreen,  cultivated  erery- 


Carob  Leaves  and  Podi. 

where  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  pods  are  still  often 
fed  to  swine,  and  are  eaten  by  the  people.  An  in- 
spissated decoction  of  them  is  known  as  dtbs 
kharrdib,  L  e.,  carob  honey. 

HYSSOP  (Heb.  SiTN,  ay-zobe'yGr.  ifaauvoc, 
hoos'-so-pos),  a  labiate  plant,  probably  Origanum 
Maru,  L.  It  was  used  in  sprinkling  (Exod.  12:22; 
Lev.,  ch.  14;  Heb.  9:19),  and  in  quenching  the  thirst 
of  a  victim  on  the  cross  (John  19:29).  It  grew 
out  of  walls  (1  Kings  4:83),  probably  the  walls  of 
terraces.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
*  reed  "(Matt.  27:48;  Mark  16:36),  on  which  the 
sponge  soaked  in  vinegar  was  raised  to  ChrisVs 
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mouth,  was  the  same  as  the  *'  hyssop  "  upon  which 
the  spoDge  was  put  (John  19:29).  Even  were  it 
so  the  stem  of  the  caper  plant,  which  has  been 
proposed  as  the  hyssop,  would  not  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the .  term  "  reed,'*  which  suggests  a 
ttraight,  not  a  xigzag  stem. 

IVY  (2  Mace.  6:7)  grows  everywhere  over  rocky 
walls  in  the  Holy  Land. 

JUNIPBE  (Heb.  Cn'n  roUhem,  1  Kings  19:4, 
R.  V.  marg.  "broom;"  Job  80:4,  R.  V.  text 
"  broom  ").  The  plant  intended  is  doubtless  the 
Tctem  of  the  Arabs,  Retama  roetam,  L.,  a  desert, 
almost  leafless,  shrub,  furnishing  a  very  poor  ref- 
uge from  the  snn^s  rays.  Its  roots  make  good 
fuel  and  charcoal  (Psa.  120:4). 

L£EE:S  (Heb.  "T'Sn^  kfiaw-tseer^,  a  kind  of 
onion,  Allium  Porrum,  L.,  cultivated  extensively 
in  the  East.  It  is  mentioned  once  with  onions 
and  garlic  (Num.  11:5). 

LENTILS  (Heb.  "b'jy,  aw-daw8h\  (Jen.  25:84 ; 
2  Sam.  17:28;  23:11;  Ezek.  4:9).  The  seed  of 
Ervwn  Lens,  L.,  a  cereal  everywhere  cultivated  in 
the  East  A  pottage  made  of  it  is  as  much  used 
now  as  food  as  it  was  in  Jacob's  time. 
LIGN  ALOES.  SeeALoss. 
LILY  (Heb.  l^lti,  shoo^han^,  while  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  the  word  for  tm,  is  as  broad  in  its  ap- 
plication  as  its  rendering  in  our  versions,  lily.  The 
expression  "lily  of  the  valleys"  (Cant.  2:1)  does 
not  refer  to  the  flower 
understood  by  this  des- 
ignation in  ordinary 
speech,  as  it  is  not  found 
in  Palestine.  The  lily 
of  other  passages  in 
Canticles  was  evidently 
a  garden  flower  (2:16; 
4:5 ;  6:8).  The  allusion 
(6:13)  may  be  to  rosy 
color,  or  fragrance,  or 
times  the  lily  has  been 
imitated  in  stone  and  bronze,  as  an  architec- 
tural ornament  (I  Kings  7:19 ;  2  Chron.  4:6).  The 
expression  "  lilies  of  the  field"  {ra  Kpiva  tov  &ypov, 
Matt.  6:28-80)  is  well  translated.  Fortunately  we 
have  only  to  go  to  the  grain  fields  of  Palestine  to 
find  precisely  what  fulfills  the  conditions  of  the 
allusion.  They  are  as  follows:  A  plant  which 
would  naturally  be  called  a  lily  (not  a  ranunculus, 
nor  an  anemone,  nor  a  poppy,  plants  having  names 
of  their  own  in  both  Greek  and  English,  and  never 
confounded  with  lilies  in  either  ancient  or  modem 
speech),  growing  among  the  wheat,  adorned  with 
regal  colors,  and  having  stems,  which,  when  dried, 
would  answer  as  fuel  for  the  oriental  oven.  There 
are  three  species  of  the  sword  lily.  Gladiolus 
segetum,  Gawl,  O.  Illyrietts,  Koch,  and  O.  atro- 
violaceus,  Boiss.,  with  pink  to  purple  and  blackish- 
violet  flowers,  which  grow  everywhere  among 
standing  com,  and  have  stems  suitable  for  light 
fuel.  As  they  are  the  only  plants  which  fulfill  all 
the  conditions,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  they 
were  the  vtry  plants  to  which  our  Saviour  pointed 
to  illustrate  the  heavenly  Father's  care  of  his 
children. 


A  lilj  of  Palestine, 
both.    From  earliest 


MALLOWS  (Heb.  H^^^,  mal.loo'-akh),  a  term 
used  only  once  in  the  Bible  (Job  80:4,  R.  V.  "  salt- 
wort"). The  Arabic  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
mcU-loo'-aJch  refers  to  the  sea  orache,  Atriplex  Hali- 
mus,  L.,  a  plant  growing  in  just  such  regions  as 
the  one  referred  to  by  Job.  Dioscorides  says  that 
they  were  cooked  as  vegetables.  The  leaves  are 
sour,  and  furnish  little  nourishment 

MALOBATHEON  (Heb.  "ina,  heh'-iher),  a 
spice  (R.  V.  marg.  Cant.  2: 1 7  for  "  Bether  ").  It  is 
an  Indian  and  Chinese  tree,which  does  not  grow 
in  Palestine,  and  therefore  could  not  have  given 
its  name  to  a  chain  of  mountains.  If  it  is  to  be 
translated,  A.  V.  marg.  "  division  "  is  better  than 
malobathron.  The  transliteration  of  both  A.  Y. 
and  R.  V.  text,  "Bether,"  is  better. 

MANDRAKE  (Heb.  'H*!'^,  doo^dah'ee,  Gen. 
80:14;  Cant.  7:13,  R.  V.  marg.  in  both  "love 
apples  "),  a  narcotic  plant  of  the  order  Solanacece, 
Mandragora  offlcinarum,  L.,  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  love  philter,  and  evidently  so  referred 
to  in  both  the  above-cited  passages.  Taken  in 
considerable  quantities,  it  is  an  acrid  narcotic 
poison.    It  is  not  used  in  modem  medicine. 

MANNA  (Heb.  1^,  mavm,  whatf).  Many  have 
sought  to  identify  manna  with  some  substance 
naturally  produced  in  the  desert,  answering  to  the 
conditions  of  the  food  rained  down  on  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness,  during  a  period  of  forty 
years.  There  is  a  substance  called  mann  by  the 
Arabs,  and  having  some  nutrient  properties,  which 
exudes  from  Taniarix  manni/era,  Ehr.,  and  certain 
oaks,  and  Alhagi  Maurorum,  D.  C,  and  A.  Camel- 
orum,  Fisch.  But  this  substance  corresponds  in 
no  way  with  the  properties  of  the  scriptural 
manna.  The  latter  was  clearly  a  miraculous  pro- 
duction, and  ceased  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  it 
passed  away  (Exod.  16:14, 31 ;  Num.  11:7, 8 ;  Josh. 
6: 1 2).  Among  its  most  remarkable  characteristics 
was  the  double  supply  on  Friday,  and  the  total 
lack  on  the  Sabbath. 

MASTICH,  a  fragrant,  terebinthine  gum,  ex- 
uding from  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  L.,  a  small  tree, 
growing  abundantly  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Sus.  64).  It  is 
the  universal  chewing  gum  of  the  East.  A  pre- 
serve is  also  made  of  it 

MELONS  (Heb.  n"'??^,  ab-at4ee'-akh,  Num. 
11:6),  doubtless  generic  for  watermelons  and  can- 
taloupes, of  which  there  are  several  luscious  varie- 
ties in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  very  cheap,  and 
serving  to  quench  the  thirst  engendered  by  the 
hot  climate  of  Bible  lands,  it  would  naturally  be 
lamented  by  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 

MILDEW  (Heb.  l^p'^.l,  yay-raw-kone',  pale- 
ness). Various  sorts  of  parasitic  fungi,  on  plants, 
the  growth  of  which  is  favored  by  moisture.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  blasting,  shid-daw-fone',  which 
is  the  drying  up  of  plants  by  the  hot  sirocco,  or 
khamstn  winds  (see  Deut  28:22 ;  1  Kings  8:87, 
etc.). 

MILLET  (Heb.  It?^,  do'-khan,  Ezek.  4:9),  the 
seed  of  Panicum  miUaceum,  L.,  and  of  Setaria 
Italica,  Kth.     It  is  about  as  large  as  a  mustard 
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seed.  In  the  single  passage  where  it  occurs  it 
formed  part  of  tlie  basis  of  a  very  complex  bread. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Sorghwn  tnUgare^  L.,  is 
the  plant  intended  by  the  Hebrew  origmal  do'-kfuuL 
This  seems  to  us  improbable. 

MINT,  a  tithable  herb.  The  most  common 
species  of  mint  is  Mentha  sativa^  L.,  which  is  uni- 
versally cultivated  and  used  as  a  fiavoriug  in  salads 
and  in  cookery.  'HdtW/ia  (Gr.  hay-doo'-os-niahy 
Matt.  23:23 ;  Luke  1 1:42)  was  probably  generic  for 
other  kinds  of  mint,  as  well  as  the  above. 

MULBEBRYTBEE  (Heb.  vq^M^-^cavo', 
2  Sam.  6:28,  24;  1  Chron.  14:14,  15),  a  tree,  to 
the  identification  of  which  we  have  no  clue.  It 
would  be  better  to  transliterate  the  Hebrew  term, 
which  is  from  the  same  root  as  Baca  (Psa.  84:6), 
which  signifies  weeping.  The  expression  would 
then  read  trees  of  becatm.  They  were  certainly 
not  mulberries.  The  mulbeny  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever,  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  6:34).  The  sj/ea- 
mine  (Luke  17:6)  is  the  black  mulberry  (see  Syca- 
mine). 

IIUSTABD  (Gr.  aivam,  sin'-ap-ee),  a  well- 
known  plant,  of  which  two  species,  Sinapis  ar- 
vensis^  L.,  and  S.  alba^  L.,  flourish  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Beside  these,  S,  nigra^  L.,  the  black  mus- 
tardy  is  cultivated  as  a  condiment.  All  produce 
minute  seeds  (Matt.  17:20;  Luke  17:6).  All,  in 
favorable  soil  in  this  warm  climate,  attain  a  size 
quite  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  passages 
(Matt.  13:31,  82;  Mark  4:32;  Luke  13:19).  The 
birds,  in  the  latter  passage,  it  will  be  observed, 
lodge^  not  nest^  in  the  branches.  The  term  *'  great 
tree  "  is  to  be  taken  only  as  an  exaggerated  con- 
trast with  the  minute  seed,  and  to  be  explained 
by  the  parallel  **  greatest  among  herbs  **  (Matt.  18: 
82).  There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  Salvadora  Persica^  Garcin,  is  the  plant 
Intended  by  sin'-ap-ee. 

MTBBH  (Heb.  ^b,  or  *ni73,  more,  distilling; 
Arabic  murr)  is  the  well-known  gum  resin  ex- 


tracted from  the  Arabian  Balsamodendron  Myrrha, 
Nees.  It  was  used  as  a  perfume,  for  embalming, 
and  as  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  It 
was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Magi.  Another  He- 
brew word,  £37  (lote\  is  translated  myrrh  (Qen. 
37:26;  48:11).  It  should  be  translated  ladanum 
(R,  V.  Gen.  37:26,  marg.).  This  is  a  gummy  exu- 
dation from  Cistus  viUosus,  L.,  a  plant  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Holy  Land. 

MYBTLE,  a  well-known  and  beautiful  ever- 
green shrub,  Myrtus  communis^  L.,  with  white 


MyrUe. 

flowers,  berries  which  are  at  first  white,  and  then 
turn  bluish  black.  They  are  edible,  though  rather 
too  astringent  for  Western  palates.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  Esther,  Madasseh^  is  derived  from  the 
name  of   this   plant.     The  translation   **  myrtle 
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trees'*  (Zech.  1:8,  10, 11)  is  an  error,  as  the  orig- 
inal has  only  Q*^?!??!}  Qiad^-9e€m\  myrtUs^  with 
no  hint  as  to  whether  they  were  trees  or  Mkrubi. 

NETTLE.  The  Hebrew  bl'TH  (khaw-rool^, 
which  occnrs  thrice  (Job  80:7;  Pror.  24:81; 
Zeph.  2:9),  and  is  transkted  "^  nettle,*'  R.  Y. 
marg.  "wild  vetches,"  probably  signifies  thorn, 
teruby  or  hruth.  The  Holy  Land  is  preeminently 
a  land  of  such  scrubs,  and  the  sense  of  the  above 
"passages  is  well  met  by  the  term.  The  Hebrew 
words  TDiTSp  (kimrmoM)  and  ^173'*]?  (kee^mosheT^ 
(Isa.  84:18;  Hos.  9:6),  from  a  root  signifying  to 
sting,  doubtless  refer  to  the  tnie  nettles,  of  the 
genera  Urtica  and  Forskahlea,  of  the  order  Urti- 
cacecB,  of  which  there  are. a  number  of  species  in 
this  land.  This  rendering  perfectly  suits  the  pas- 
sages cited. 

NUTS.  The  nuts  of  Gen.  48:11  (Heb.  1^3 
bo^Uen)  are  without  doubt  pistachios,  as  in  R.  Y . 
marg.  They  are,  and  always  have  been,  luxuries 
in  the  East.  The  nuts  of  Cant.  6:1 1  (T'U^|,  eg-oze^ 
are  walniUs,  They  are  universally  cultivated  and 
greatly  esteemed  in  Bible  lands. 

OAK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  oak. 
Of  these,  three,  ^:«  (oA'-ytT)*  ^S  (ay-^owO,  and 
V'^  (al-lonei^,  are  uncertain  in  meaning,  some  re- 
ferring them  to  the  oak  and  others  to  the  terebinth. 
The  other,  Th^  {al-lay/),  probably  refers  definitely 
to  the  oak.  They  are  always  so  translated  in 
A.  Y.  and  R.  Y.  There  are  nine  species  of  oak  in 
the  Holy  Land,  many  of  them  being  large  and 
fine  trees.  They  were  doubtless  much 
more  abundant  in  ancient  times  in  Bashan 
(l8a.2:13;Ezek.27:6;Zech.  11:2).  They 
are  still,  as  in  ancient  times  (Gen.  86:8), 
planted  by  tombs.  The  wood  is  valuable 
for  many  industrial  purposes. 

OIL  TREE.  The  Hebrew  expression 
l^ti  yy  (ates  sheh'-men)  is  of  uncertain 
meaning.  It  occurs  only  in  three  connec- 
tions (1  Kings  6:28,  81-88,  "olive"; 
Neh.  8:15,  A.  V.  "pine,"  R.  V.  "wild 
olive;"  Isa.  41:19,  "oil  tree,"  R.  V. 
marg.  "  oleaster  ").  It  evidently,  from  its 
name,  denotes  some  tree  rich  in  oleaginous 
or  resinous  matter,  the  presence  of  which 
is  a  sign  of  fertility.  It  is  of  a  size  and 
hardness  sufficient  to  furnish  material  for 
a  carved  image  ten  cubits  high.  It  grows 
in  the  mountains  and  has  foliage  suited 
for  booths,  and  is  not  the  olive,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  same  con- 
nection (Neh.  8:15);  some  faUoood  tree, 
for  example  any  of  the  fnnn  (as  in  A.  V., 
Neh.  8:15,  not  "wild  olive"  as  in  R.  V.). 
It  is  useless  to  seek  to  identify  it.  Better 
caU  it  "oil  tree." 

OLIVE  (Heb.  n^,  zah'-yith;  I^JtJ, 
theh^-men;  Gr.  from  ihiia,  eUah^-yah), 
a  tree,  with  leaves  of  the  characteristic 
dull  green  at  their  upper  surface  and  a 
silvery  sheen  at  their  lower,  universally 


cultivated  in  Bible  countries.  It  is  alluded  to 
many  times  in  the  Bible,  often  as  an  emblem  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  wealth.  Much  is  said  of 
its  beauty,  fruitfulness,  and  usefulness  to  man- 
kind. Its  berries  and  oil  are  now,  as  always, 
leading  articles  of  commerce.  Disasters  to  olive 
trees  are  national  afflictions,  and  the  failure  of  the 
crop  is  a  cause  of  ruin  and  a  sign  of  the  divine 
wrath.  The  olive  berry  (Isa.  17:6 ;  James  8:12)  is 
a  small  drupe,  of  an  oblong  ovoid  shape,  green 
when  young,  becoming  dark  purple,  then  black, 
and  containing  a  large  amount  of  oil  and  a  bitter 
principle.  The  bitter,  appetizing  taste  and  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  berry  cause  it  to  be  a 
prime  article  of  diet  in  all  Eastern  lands.  It  is 
eaten  after  pickling  in  brine,  or  preserved  in  olive 
oil.  Only  the  fully  ripe  berries  are  preserved  in 
the  latter  way.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  olive 
tree  consists  in  the  rich  and  abundant  oil  which  is 
expressed  from  the  berry.  Large  groves  of  olive 
trees  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
throughout  Lebanon  and  the  hill  country  of  Pales- 
tine. The  oil  produced  from  them  is  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  commerce  in  this  land.  Oil  forms 
a  large  element  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  being 
used  for  salads,  which  are  an  accompaniment  of 
most  of  their  meals,  and  for  frjring,  in  place  of 
butter,  especially  during  the'  fasts  of  the  various 
Christian  sects.  It  is  idso  much  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap.  It  is  boiled  with  crude  carbon- 
ate of  soda ;  .and  makes  a  very  excellent  grade  of 
hard  soap,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Europe,  and  the  remainder  consumed 
in  the  country. 
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ONIONS  (Heb.  V)^a,  beh'4sd,  peeled).  Much 
u  the  onion  is  cultivated  and  used  as  an  article 
of  food  and  commerce,  it  is  only  mentioned  once 
in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  the  longing  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  for  the  good  things  of 
Egypt  (N\^n.   11:6).    Those  familiar  with    the 


yield  (Psa.  92:12).  Its  beauty  Is  compared  with 
that  of  woman  (Cant.  7:7).  The  failure  of  the 
palm  was  a  sign  of  general  calamity  (Joel  1:12)l 
The  names  of  many  places  contain  the  woid 
Tamaty  the  Hebrew  for  this  noble  tree. 
PANNAG  (Heb.  ^^,  jMzn-fia/,  Ezek.  %*l'\\ 


p— 


"^.^-^^ 


Palms. 


delicately  flavored  onions  of  the  East  prefer  them 
to  the  ranker  product  of  the  West. 

PALM  TREE  (Heb.  ^^jn,  tew-mator',  erect ; 
Gr.  ^/vtf,  foy^'-nix\  a  well-known  tree,  Fhcefiix 
dactylifera^  L.,  widely  disseminated  in  Bible  lands. 
Its  trunk,  the  midribs  of  its  leaves,  and  its  fruit 
are  all  important.  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  right- 
•ous,  owing  to  its  straight  trunk  and  abundant 


a  substance,  perhaps  the  one  known  by  the  Arabfl 
as  haldwa.  It  is  made  of  a  decoction  of  soapwort 
root,  to  which  is  added  syrup  of  dibs  and  sesame 
oil.  The  mixture  is  stirred  over  the  fire  until  tbt 
elements  are  fully  incorporated,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize.  Fannag  was,  as  haldwa  is  now,  an 
article  of  internal  commerce  in  Palestiiie  and 
^ia,  and  of  export  to  other  lands. 
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IPAFER  REEDS,  PAPYBUS.    See  Rked. 

PINE  TREE.  We  have  already  seen  under 
Oil  Tree  that  aies  tlieh'-mm  (Heb.  Vf9  V?»  Neh. 
8:15)  is  probably,  as  in  A.  V.,  "pine,"  or fcU  wood, 
not,  as  in  R.  V.,  "  wild  olive."  Another  word  (Heb. 
^nin^  (id-hawr'y  enduring)  is  rendered  in  the  only 
place  in  which  it  occurs  "pine"  (Isa.  41:19,  R.  V. 
marg.  "plane").  There  is,  however,  no  etymo- 
logical basis  for  this  rendering,  nor  for  R.  V. 
marg.  "  plane,"  for  which  there  is  another  Hebrew 
word,  ar-moru^^  T"-*??  (see  Chestnut),  nor  for 
Gesenius's  rendering  "  oak."  We  prefer  to  trans- 
literate it  tid-hawr'.  Under  Ash  we  have  given  our 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  o^-ren  (Heb.  T}^)  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  sioiie  pine,  Pinits  Pitiea,  L.  On 
the  whole  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  any  of  these  words 
signifies  pine, 

PLANE  TREE.    See  Chestnut. 

POMEGRANATE  (Heb.  p*^*!,  rim^mone^,  a 
well-known  tree,  Pimiea  OrancUum,  L.,  cultivated 
everywhere  in  the  East.  The  fruit  is  spherical, 
often  four  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  green  when 
young,  turning  red  in  ripening,  with  a  woody, 
astringent  rind,  inclosing  a  large  number  of  luscious 
pulpy  seeds  of  a  pinkish  color.  The  pomegranate 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  company  with  the  vine, 
fig,  and  palm.  The  rind  contains  much  tannin, 
and  a  decoction  of  it  is  a  specific  against  the  tape 
worm  (see  1  Sam.  14:2  ;  Cant.  4:18,  etc.). 

POPLAR,  the  translation  of  Heb.  rtislb  (/i6- 
neh')y  Arabic  lubiia,  while  tree  (Gen.  80:37,  R.  V. 
marg.  "storax;"  Hos.  4:13).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  storaz  is  the  correct  rendering.  Slorca 
officinale^  L.,  although  usually  a  shrub,  often  at- 
tains a  height  of  twenty  feet,  which  would  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  passage  in  Rosea.  The 
lower  surface  of  its  leaves  is  white,  and  it  bears  a 
wealth  of  large  white  blossoms,  which  well  entitle 
it  to  the  name  of  the  while  tree.  Its  effect  in  the 
landscape  is  similar  to  that  of  Cormu  Jlorida^  L., 
the  flowering  dogwood  of  the  northern  woods  in 
the  United  States. 

POTTAGE.    See  Lentils. 

PULSE  (Dan.  1:12,  16),  a  word  of  far  more 
restricted  meaning  than  the  Hebrew  y'lT,  zay-ro'- 
ahy  or  'p^y.y  zag-raw-ohn'y  something  sown^  which 
signifies  primarily  vegetables  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  edible  seeds  which  are  cooked^  as  lenlils^ 
horse  beans^  beans^  chick  peas^  and  the  like.  Daniel 
and  his  companions  were  pleading  for  a  simple 
vegetable  diet  in  place  of  the  rich,  luwholesome 
dishes  of  the  king's  table. 

PURSLANE.    See  Ego. 

RAISIN.    See  Vine. 

REED  GRASS.    See  Flag. 

REEDS,  RUSHES.  Six  Hebrew  words  are 
used  for  marsh  plants.  Two,  aw'-khoo  (Heb.  IHN), 
and  «oo/ (Heb.  S]^©),  are  frequently  but  not  always 
rendered  **flag'*  (see  Flag).  Of  the  remaining 
four: 


1.  Ag-mone'  (Heb.  T^'2afi<)  is  rendered  "  reed,** 
»' marsh,"  "hook,"  "rope,"  "caldron,"  "burning 
rushes,"  "rush,"  and  "bulrush."  It  doubtless 
refers  in  a  general  way  to  swamp  plants  of  the 
orders  Cyp^acece  and  Qraminece^  and  the  like. 


Papyrus. 

2.  Oo'-meh  (Heb.  ^^^^5)  probably  includes  the 
papyrus^  btUrushes,  club  ruslies^  and  twig  rush^  i.  e., 
plants  of  the  orders  Juncacece  and  Cyperacece, 

3.  Kaw-neh'  (Heb.  "JjJ),  which  is  cognate  with 
cane^  may  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  reedy  taken  as  that  term  is  in  a  broad 
sense.  It  includes  the  tall  grasses  with  woody 
st^ms,  such  as  Arundo  Donax^  L.,  the  Persian 
reedy  Saccharum  jEgyptiaeum^  Willd.,  the  Arabic 
ghazzdr  (both  of  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded under  the  expression  "reed  shaken  with 
the  wind,"  Matt.  11:7),  Phragmites  communis^  L., 
tlie  tjme  reed  Kaw-neh'  is  variously  translated 
"reed,"  "stelk,"  " bone,"  " beam "  of  a  balance, 
"  branches  "  of  a  lampstarttt,  "  cane,"  "  calamus." 

4.  Aw-roth'  (Heb.  riW),  translated  "paper 
reeds"  (A,  V.  Isa.  19:7),  should  be,  as  in  R.  V., 
"  meadows." 

ROSE  (Heb.  rb^nn,  khab-aU4seh'4eth).  The 
word  occurs  in  A.  V.  twice  (Cant.  2:1 ;  Isa.  85:1), 
in  both  of  which  R.  Y.  marg.  has  "  autumn  crocus." 
It  is  probable  that  narcissus  is  the  correct  render- 
ing. Two  species.  Narcissus  Tazetta,  L.,  and  iV. 
serotinasy  L.,  grow  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  rose  is 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  24:14;  80:18). 
There  are  seven  species  of  rose  which  grow  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  most  widely  distributed  of  these 
is  Rosa  PhaniceOy  Boiss,  which  grows  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  mountains.  A  pink  rose,  with 
very  fragrant  petals,  is  cultivated  in  Damascus 
for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil,  the  famous  attar 
of  roses.  Rose  water  and  syrup  of  rose  leaves  are 
also  extensively  manufactured  throughout  the 
country. 

RUE  (Or.  K^avoVy  pcn^-gan-^mX  ^  plant  with  a 
penetrating,  to  most  persons  disagreeable,  odor. 
It  was  tithabU  (Luke  1 1:42).  Th»  officinal  species. 
Jiuia  graveotena,  L.,  is  oultivatod.    The  allied  wild 
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species,  JL  ChalepetmSj  L.,  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  country. 

BUSH.    See  Rkkd. 

BYE,  the  A.  V.  rendering  (Exod.  9:32 ;  Isa. 
28:25)  of  the  Heb.  n^SS,  koot-teh'-meih  (A.  V. 
"fitches,"  Ezek.  4:9).  The  R.  V.  renders  it  in  all 
three  passages  '*  spelt."  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
kirsefifuhy  which  is  the  cognate  Arabic  for  the 
leguminous  plant  Vicia  ErvUia^  L.,  a  cereal  uni- 
versally cultivated  in  the  East.  Rye  is  unknown 
in  these  lands,  and  spelt  is  not  commonly  culti- 
vated. The  Vulgate  renders  the  word  vicia. 
Fitchea  is  a  corruption  of  this  Latin  word,  but  it  is 
elsewhere  used  for  the  seeds  of  Nigella  tcUiva  (see 
Fitches).  It  is  not  a  happy  choice  here.  It  would 
be  better  to  translate  koosseh'-meth  by  veich^  with  a 
marginal  note,  "  the  kirsenneb  of  the  Arabs." 

SAPPB0N(Heb.a'3'73,Arar.ifcom<j',Cant.4:14), 
an  aromatic,  composed  of  the  styles  of  several 
species  of  crocus,  principally  C.  eaticeilaius,  Herb. 
Bot.  They  are  of  an  orange  color,  and  are  prin- 
cipally used  to  impart  an  agreeable  odor  and  flavor 
to  boiled  rice.  The  flowerets  of  CarLhamus  tine- 
torirUy  L.,  known  as  tafflotoer^  or  bastard  saffron^ 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

SALTWOBT.    See  Mallows. 
SHITTAHTBEE,  SHITTIMWOOD(Heb. 

nap,  thii4aw^;  D'^sti,  ghit4eem%  a  tree,  of  which 
two  species,  Acacia  Seyaly  Del.,  and  A.  Tortilisy 
Hayne,  grow  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai  and  et-Tih, 


Acacia  (Sbittim)  Folla^,  Flower,  and  Fruit. 

and  around  the  Dead  Sea.  The  wood  is  hard, 
very  heavy,  indestructible  by  insects,  of  a  flne  and 
beautiful  grain,  and  thus  suitable  in  every  way 
for  the  construction  of  the  framework  and  furni- 


ture of  the  tabernacle.  It  also  yields  the  officinal 
gum  arable.  Shittim,  Abel-Shittim,  and  the  Val> 
ley  of  Shittim  were  named  from  this  tree. 

SOD'OM,  VINE  OP.    See  Vink. 

SPELT.    See  Rye. 

SPICE,  SPICEBY.  Two  generic  Hebrew 
words  for  aromatic^  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
$am  (CO)  and  baw-sawm'  P??)?  bo'-9em  (CCS) 
and  beh'sem  (&p^)  being  alternative  forms  of  the 
same.  Several  of  the  individual  aromatics  in- 
cluded under  these  words  are  given,  as  frankin^ 
cenaCy  stacUj  ontfcJuiy  galbanum^  myrrK,  cinma* 
mon,  ealamuSy  and  casna  (Exod.  80:23,  S4). 
These  and  numerous  other  aromatics,  among  them 
tpikenard  and  lifffi  aloes^  were  used  as  pe^fume3^ 
anointing  oils,  and  incense,  and  for  embalming 
bodies.  Nek-ohlh'  (Heb.  nfi^^J,  Gen.  87:25)  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  gum  tragacantK 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  regard  it  as  also  a 
generic  term,  which  is  not  badly  expressed  by 
"  spicery,"  better  by  aromatics. 

SPIEENABD  (Heb.  '773,  nayrd;  Gr.  «ip<fof, 
nar'-do8\  an  aromatic  oil  extracted  from  an  East 
Indian  plant,  Nardoittachya  Jatanianti,  D.  C.  (Cant 
1:12;  4:18,  14;  Mark  14:8;  John  12:8).  It  cost 
the  woman  who  anointed  Clirist^s  feet  $62.50  for 
her  devotion. 

STACTE  (Heb.  Sl^?,  naw4awf,  Exod.  80:.S4X 
an  aromatic;  RV.  marg.  " opobalsamum  "  is  not 
probable ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  is  ttorax^  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  product  of  the  plant  designated  as 
Hbneh  (sec  Poplar).  Stacte  is  in  fact  myrrh,  and  its 
Hebrew  original  in  the  above  passage,  naw-Zair/^ 
signifying  dropn,  probably  refers  to  mi/rrh  m 
team.  The  same  word  (Job  86:27)  is  used  for  drops 
of  vMier, 

STOBAX.    See  Myrrh,  Poplar,  Stactk. 

STBAW.  During  the  process  of  oriental 
thrashing  the  straw  is  cut  into  bits  half  an  inch 
to  two  in  length,  and  more  or  less  crushed  and 
shredded,  and  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  the 
chaff.  This  product  is  known  in  Arabic  as  Hbm, 
the  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  T5f?  {teh'-ben),  which 
is  usually  translated  straw,  sometimes  incorrectly 
chaff  and  stubble.  As  hay  is  unknown  this  cut 
straw  is  its  substitute. 

STUBBLE  (Heb.  «]?,  kash,  dry;  1?^,  ieh'- 
ben.  Job  21:18;  Gr.  KoMfitf,  kal-am'ay,  1  Cor.  8: 
12).  As  grain  is,  for  the  most  part,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  in  oriental  harvesting,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle true  stubble  in  an  Eastern  field.  But  there  is 
an  abundance  of  dry  sticks  and  fallen  straws, 
with  weeds  and  thorny  plants  growing  amocg 
them.  On  this  stnbble  the  herds  and  flocks  sub- 
sist in  summer,  and  it  astonishes  occidentals  to 
see  what  large  numbers  of  animals  get  a  living 
from  land  that  to  their  eyes  seiems  blasted  and 
desert  Such  dry  sticks  and  straws  are  readily 
lighted,  and  the  flames  spread  like  prairie  fire. 

SWEET  CANE.    See  Rkkd. 

SYCAMINE.  The  Gr.  aiNcdfuvoc  (sothkam^- 
ee-nos)  meant  also  the  sycomore,  but  the  English 
term  has  come  to  mean  only  the  black  mulberry^ 
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Morui  nigrOy  L.  The  fruit  of  it  resembles  in 
shape  and  external  appearance  the  larger  sorts  of 
blackberries,  but  it  has  a  decidedly  different, 
though  pleasant  acid  flavor.  It  is  mentioned  but 
once,  in  the  New  Testament  (Lukel7:6).  Wherever 
avK&fuvoQ  occurs  in  the  LXX.  it  refers  to  the  tyco- 
more, 

SYCOMORE,  the  rendering  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Dp/9  {shaw-kamn^  and  HTSpti  {j^ik- 
maw')  in  the  Hebrew,  and  ovkA/uvoc  (aoo-kam'-ee' 
nos)  in  the  LXX.  It  is  a  spreading  tree,  FicuM 
8ywmoni9^  L.,  of  the  order  Urtieacea^  often 
planted  by  roadsides,  where  it  affords  a  favorable 
point  of  view  for  sightseers.  It  also  grows  wild 
aud  reaches  a  very  large  size.  Its  wood  is  light 
but  durable,  and  much  used  for  house  carpentry 
and  fuel.  It  was  once  abundant  in  the  Holy 
Land  (1  Kings  10:27,  etc.)  and  in  £gypt  (Psa.  78: 
47).     Its  fn2t  is  a  small  edible  fig. 

TAMARISK,  R.  V.  correctly  for  Heb.  ^^N 
{a/-shel) (Gen.21:83,A.  V.**grove," marg.,  "tree;" 
1  Sam.  22:16,  A.  V.  "  tree,"  marg.  "grove  in  a  high 
place;"  81:18,  A.  V.  "tree").  There  are  nine 
species  of  tamarisk  in  the  Holy  Land,  many  of 
which  make  fine  heads  of  foliage,  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  above  references. 

TARES  (Gr.  ^i^dviov,  dzidx-an'-ee^).  Tares 
are  very  numerous  in  the  grain  fields,  along  with 
a  large  number  of  other 
species  of  plants  not  suit- 
able for  human  food.  They 
are  left  until  the  stalks  are 
well  grown  together,  and 
then,  not  long  before  the 
harvest  (Matt.  1 8:80),  women 
and  children,and  sometimes 
men,  go  carefully  among  the 
grain  and  pull  up  all  but 
the  wheat  and  barley. 
Nowadays  these  weeds  are 
not  burned,  but  fed  to  cat- 
tle. If  any  tares  remain 
unnoticed  until  the  grain  is 
harvested  and  thrashed 
_^  out,  the  seeds  are  separated 

from  the  wheat  and  barley 
and  set  aside  for  poultry.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  tares  in  the  Holy  Land,  far  the  most  common  of 
which  in  the  grain  fields  is  Lolium  iemiUerUum,  L. 

TEIL  TREE  (Isa.  6:18)  should  be  ierebirUh, 
asinlLY. 

TEREBINTH.  See  Turpentine,  Oak,  Teil 
Tree. 

THICKET.    See  Forest. 

THISTLES,  THORNS  (including  Bramble, 
Brier).  Seventeen  Hebrew  words  are  used  for 
plants  with  prickles  and  thorns.  Probably  most  of 
them  once  referred  to  definite  species,  which 
we  have  now  no  means  of  fixing.  It  is  clear 
that  translators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have 
given  up  in  despair  all  hope  of  unraveling  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  tangle,  and  have  translated  these 
numerous  terms  to  suit  their  conviction  of  the 
Deeds  of  the  context  of  the  various  passages  in 


which  they  occur.  One  of  them,  sar-pawdf  (Heb. 
"If^Oj  Isa.  56:18),  is  probably  no  thorn,  but  the 
elecampane^  which  is  placed  in  the  above  passage 
in  parallelism  with 


1 


Y^ 


K^ 


:U 


\i 


>ii 


■  X 


the  myrtle.  The 
number  of  names 
for  thorny  plants, 
though  so  large,  is 
small  in  compari- 
son with  the  num- 
ber of  such  plants. 
At  least  fifty  gene- 
ra, and  more  than 
two  hundred  spe- 
cies, in  the  Holy 
Land,  are  armed 
with  pripkles  or 
thorns,  and  many 
more  with  stinging 
hairs.  If  the  weary 
traveler  sits  confi- 
dingly on  a  grassy 
bank  by  the  way- 
side, he  is  sure  to 
rise  more  quickly 
than  he  sat  down, 
happy  if  he  is  able 
to  extract  the 
thorns  which  are 
often  broken  off 'in 
his  flesh.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  force 
horses  through 
fields  ovemm  with 
EryngiumB^  CirtU 
vm«,  Orwpordons, 
and  the  like.  They 
will  swerve  from 
side  to  side,  and  at- 
tempt to  leap  over 
their  tormentors, 
and  sometimes  be- 
come almost  fran* 
tic  from  the  pidn. 
Many  herbs  have 
heads  several  inch- 
es in  diameter,  bris- 
tling with  spines 
two  to  six  inches 
long.  Such  are 
sometimes  dragged 
out  on  the  thrashing 
floors  and  broken 
to  pieces,  as  food 
for  asses  and  cam- 
els. With  such, 
perhaps,  Gideon 
"  taught  [thrashed] 
the  men  of  Suo- 
coth"(Judg.  8:16). 
Thenumberof  intri- 
cate thorn  bushes 
suitable  for  hedges 
is  large  (Job  6:6). 

The   ''croum  of 
thorns  "  which  was  platted  for  our  Saviour's  head 
(Mark  16:17,  etc. ;   Gr.  OKdvOivog^  ak-an'-thee-nos) 


i/J 


Thistle  and  Tbomy  Cactus. 


may  have  been  composed  of  Calyootome  vUlosa^ 
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L.,  or  Poterium  tpinonim^  L.  Zizyphxu  Spina- 
Christie  L.,  the  traditional  Christ  thorn,  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  procure  in  Jerusalem. 

THYINE  WOOD  (Gr.  Ovivo^,  t/too'-ee-noa,  fra- 
grant), the  fragrant  brown  wood  of  77iuja  ar- 
Heulala,  Desf.,  growing  in  the  Atlas,  analogous  to 
lignum  vitae,  and  used  for  coBtiy  furniture  (Rev. 
18:12). 

TOW.    See  Fulx. 

TREES.  Trees  are  valued  in  this  land,  mainly 
as  yielding  fruit  or  timber.  Systematic  planting 
of  shade  trees  is  almost  unknown,  except  in  ceme- 
teries and  around  the  tombs  of  saints.  The  forests 
have  been  greatly  reduced  in  number  and  contain 
few  large  trees  (see  Forest).  Some  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  acclimatize  foreign 
trees.  Solomon  appears  to  have  had  botanical 
gardens,  and  such  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  in 
his  days.  Pliny  mentions  the  palm  groves  of 
Jericho.  Trees  have  important  symbolical  mean- 
ings in  Scripture.  Man  fell  from  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  *^  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil/*  and 
was  driven  off  in  the  attempt  to  attain  the  **  tree 
of  life."  This  tree,  transplanted  to  heaven,  sup- 
plies food  and  medicine  for  all. 

TURPENTINE.  This  tree  is  only  mentioned 
In  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  24: 1 6).  It  is  the  terebinth 
{bntm  of  the  Arabs),  Pistacia  Terebinthtu,  L.,  and 
its  variety  Palsestina  (P,  Palcestinay  Boiss.).  It  is 
generally  diffused,  the  trees  being  usually  solitary, 
seldom  in  groves  or  forests.  Another  species, 
Pistacia  miUica^  Fisch  et  Meyer,  is  more  common 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  Jcbel  BiKas,  of  the  Syr- 
ian Desert.  Several  of  the  words  translated 
"  oak  "  in  A.  V,  may  refer  to  this  tree.    See  Oak. 

VINE,  a  plant  mentioned  early  and  very  fre- 
quently in  Scripture.  It  was  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  livelihood  and  wealth 


to  the  people  of  the  East.  It  is  aBSociated  with 
the  fg,  palm,  and  pomegranate  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  products  of  the  land.     Ghehf-fen  (Heb. 


Vine  Leaf  and  Flower, 
"l  vv)  18  generic  for  vine,  to-rake^  (Heb.  PT/-,  Jer. 
2:21),  a  chjoict  vint^  and  fiato-zeer'  (Heb.  ^J*,  im. 
pruned  vine), 

VINE  OP  SODOM  (Heb.  nfeTC?:i  CJC>, 
gaph-nawm'  oo-mish-tliad-moth',  Deut  82:82).  It 
is  impossible  to  Identify  any  plant  growing  near  the 
site  of  Sodom  which  corresponds  with  this  poetical 
allusion.  Various  plants  have  been  su^reested^  but 
1I..L.L-  ijf  iIkui  fulfill  tljo  lioc- ■-■:..  ••■■:''"  ^^.  The 
lofoctfTtlh  u  n  vine,  but  dt)?^  not  prmiut'c  c'ii:<ters 
nor  grup«F]iktj  fruit,  Tbe  '«»Ar,  C'WOfrc^Wji  proiirra, 
W  ilhi,,  ttbo  bears*  neitht*r  eluf-ttfre  nor  iifrapi-^  .Soia- 
nutn  titt/rttrn^  L.,  and  its  atlJcd  ffpcvi<wi,  culled  in 
Ambic  'imib-eiUi-indh^  tt^l/^it grapm,  have  fiultstoo 
RinaU  to  be  cnlle'd  gni|iciif  nns  Dot  vln^  aiidjire  nol 
ptH'  II !  ill  r  tr)  th  i«  reg!f>n.  Sottnum  eoatfuiawt,  fVrsk ., 
13  tiot  ii  vtuG,  iind  benrs  fruits  like  ^tunll  tonmtoes 


Aa  iMtem  Vineyard  (Ootherlog  Grape«). 
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not  grapes.  CticumU  proph4larum^  L.,  produces  no 
clusters  nor  grapes.  In  our  view  it  is  better  to  re- 
gard the  vine  of  Sodom  as  a  poetic  creation,  simi- 
lar  to  the  wine  in  the  same  passage.  The  poet, 
filled  with  the  idea  of  bitterness  suggested  bj  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  pictures  an  ideal  vine, 
nourished  by  tliis  bitter  sea,  producing  bitter  clus- 
ters, grapes  of  gall,  the  wine  of  which  is  dragon^s 
poison  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps.  Such  imagery 
18  in  strict  accord  with  Hebrew  poetical  license. 

YLNJSGAK  of  excellent  quality  is  made  from 
the  light  wines  of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  vinegar  presented  to  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross  was  acid  wine  or  true  vinegar. 

VINEYAEDS  are  often  hedged  about,  but 
as  often  not  They  are  provided  with  towers  or 
booths  for  watchmen.  The  vines  must  be  regu- 
larly pruned.  Gi'apes  are  of  many  kinds  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  of  superior  excelleuce.  The  vin- 
tage takes  place  in  September  aud  October,  and  is 
a  season  of  great  rejoicing.  The  grapes  are  either 
eaten  as  such,  or  dried  into  raisins,  or  the  juice 
expressed  in  the  wine  vat  and  fermented  into 
wine,  or  boiled  down  in  great  caldrons  into  dibs, 
i.  e.,  grape  honey.  Neither  the  unfermented  juice 
{mistdr)  of  the  grapes  nor  the  inspissated  syrup 
is  known  as  wine.  The  latter  is  never  diluted 
as  a  beverage. 

WEEDS  (Heb.  C]^D,  soof,  Jonah  2:5)  are  sea 
weeds  (Gr.  X^P'^'OC^  khor^-ioSy  Eoclus.  40:16),  worth- 
iesi  land  pianU, 

WHEAT,  the  translation  of  Heb.  'T5,  bar, 
usually  generic  for  cereals;  daw^atonf  (Heb. 
I^TX  ^^  usually  generic  for  cereals;  ree-fav/ 
CBeb.  TOl  A.  V.  Prov.  27:22,  R.  V.  "  bruised 
com"),  which  should  be  translated  ^rtV«,  komh^ 
and  kittahf  the  specific  names  for  wheat.  The 
date  of  the  first  cultivation  of  wheat  mounts  to 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Grains  of  it  have  been 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  in  the  deeper  strata  of 
the  ruins  at  Lachish,  and  elsewhere  in  ancient 
monuments.    The  wild  original  is  unknown. 

WUiLOW.  Several  species  of  willows  are 
found  in  Uie  Holy  Land.  There  are  two  Hebrew 
words  for  willow— &a/-toaw-/aw'  flS^D?),  the 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  nfsdfy  and  aw-rawh' 
(pT^.  Tradition  says  that  the  willow  on  which 
the  Israelites  hung  their  harps  was  the  weeping 
willoWy  called  from  that  circumstance  Salix  Baby- 
hnicay  L.  Many  places  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  named  from  willows. 

WORMWOOD  (Heb.  'r\^X  lah-an^w^;  Gr. 
iipivGoCy  ap^-nn-thoB},  bitter  plants  growing  in 
waste,  usually  desert  places.  They  are  an  emblem 
of  calamity  and  injustice.    They  belong  to  the 

rius  Artemisia^  of  which  there  are  five  species 
the  table-Iands  and  deserts  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.— G.  F.  Post.    ^ 

VEIL  (Heb.  ran©,  paw-ro'-keth),  the  screen 
iefMiating  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Places  in  the 
tabernacle  (q.  v.)  and  temple  (q.  v.).  It  was  this 
piece  of  tapestry  that  was  rent  by  the  earthquake 
at  Ghrist*s  crucifixion  (Matt  27:61,  etc.). 


VEIN  (Heb.  ^¥"1^,  mo-Uaw',  a  9<mree\  signU 
fies  the  issuing  place,  1.  e.,  the  place  from  which 
anything  naturally  comes  forth  (Job  88:27),  or 
whence  it  is  obtained  (1  Rings  10:28);  the  place 
where  a  mineral  is  found,  the  mine  (Job  28:19), 
the  place  where  the  gold  comes  forth,  therefore  a 
gold  mine. 

VENGEANCE.  1.  Kaw-kamT  (Heb.  tS^BJ,  to 
grudge)  is  to  punish.  In  a  bad  sense,  as  of  an  in- 
jured person,  it  is  to  take  vengeance,  to  avenge 
oneself  (Judg.  16:7;  1  Sam.  18:26;  Ezek.  26:16), 
and  is  the  manifestation  of  vindictivenesa  (Lam. 
8:60).  When  vengeance  is  predicted  of  the  Lord 
it  must  be  taken  in  the  better  sense  of  righteous 
punishment  (Psa.  94:1 ;  Jer.  11:20;  20:12,  etc). 

2.  Dee^'kay  (Gr,  d/zc^,  rigid,  justice) ;  ek-dik'-ay- 
sis  (Gr.  kKdlKifoigj  punishment).  Both  these  words 
express  the  idea  of  executing  righteous  Judgment 
(Acts  28:4),  vindicating  one  from  wrongs  (Luke 
18:7,  sq.;  21:22),  avenging  an  injured  person 
(Acts  7:24). 

3.  Or-gay'  (Gr.  opy^^  impulse^  desire)^  as  attrib- 
uted to  God  in  the  New  Testament,  is  tiiat  in  God 
which  stands  opposed  to  man^s  disobedience,  and 
passes  over  into  the  notion  of  retribution,  punish- 
ment (Rom.  8:6).    See  Wrath. 

VENISON  (Heb.  T¥,  tsahf-yid,  the  ^hase ; 
•T*j¥,  i»ay-daw\  Gen.  27:8),  game  taken  in  hunt- 
ing (26:28;  27:6-88). 

VEBSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTUBES,  a 

general  name  for  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
into  other  languages  than  the  original.  After  the 
Hebrew  language  became  a  dead  language  in  the 
2d  century  before  Christ,  and  still  more  after  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  the  prevailing  languages  became  a 
necessity.  Accordingly,  almost  every  language 
then  current  had  at  least  one  version,  which  re- 
ceived ecclesiastical  authority,  and  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  original  Hebrew  text 

*'  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  there  did 
not  for  a  long  time  exist  any  occasion  for  a  trans- 
lation, as  the  Greek  language,  in  which  it  was 
written,  was  universally  prevalent  in  the  civilized 
world  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  certain  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
however,  the  Latin  soon  came  into  common  use, 
especially  in  North  Africa,  and  hence  the  old 
Italic  and  afterward  the  Vulgate  arose.  Still 
later  the  Syriac  version  was  made  for  the  use  of 
the  oriental  Christians,  to  whom  that  language 
was  vernacular  *'  (McC.  and  S.,  Gyc^. 

In  this  article  the  several  versions  are  arranged 
into  two  general  groups,  ancient  and  modem. 

1.  Ancient.  (1)  Arabic.  (1)  Veksions  of  thb 
Old  Testament,  (a)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator 
of  the  10th  century,  translated  portions  (some 
think  the  whole)  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic 
His  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1646.  The  version  of  Isaiah  by 
Saadiah  was  printed  by  Paulus  at  Jena  In  1791, 
from  a  Bodleian  manuscript;  the  same  library 
contains  a  manuscript  of  bis  version  of  Hosea. 
The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  Walton^s 
Polygbts  is  idso  from  the  Hebrew;  and  this 
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Rodiger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
polyglot  text  of  1  Kings,  ch.  12;  2  Kings  12:16; 
Neh.  1-9:27.  (6)  Made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac. 
This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  polyglots  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Nehemiah.  (c)  Made  from  the  LXX.  The  ver- 
sion in  the  polyglots  of  the  books  not  specified 
above.  Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Juttiniani 
Psalterium  Oetuplum,  Genoa,  1516.  (2)  Vkr- 
8I0N8  OF  THE  Nkw  Testjlment.  (a)  The  Roman 
edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  (b)  The 
Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Testament, 
edited  by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leyden,  from  a  man- 
uscript of  the  18th  or  14th  century,  (c)  The 
Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglot,  1645.  In  the  Gos- 
pels this  follows  mostly  the  Roman  text ;  in  the 
Epistles  a  manuscript  from  Aleppo  was  used. 
(d)  The  Cai'^uni  Arabic  text  (i.  e.,  in  Syriac  let- 
ters), the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  1703. 

(8)  Armeniui.  This  translation  was  under- 
taken by  Mesrob  (Mlesrob),  A.  D.  410,  aided  by 
his  pupils  Joannes  Eccelensls  and  Josephus  Pal- 
nensls.  Their  work  was  begun  with  translating 
Proverbs,  ending  with  the  completion  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  they  used 
the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability  to 
obtain  any  Greek  books.  In  431  Joseph  and 
Eznak  returned  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
Isaac,  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and  Mesrob  began 
a  new  version  from  the  Greek.  Hindered  by  their 
want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Eznak  and  Joseph  were  sent,  with  Moses  Choreu- 
ensis,  to  Alexandria  to  study  that  language.  There 
they  made  what  Moses  called  a  third  translation. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
1666,  under  the  care  of  Oscan  (or  Uscan),  de- 
scribed as  an  Armenian  bishop.  Zohrab,  In  1789, 
published  at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Ar- 
menian  New  Testament;  and  In  1805  he  and  his 
coadjutors  completed  an  edition  of  the  entire 
Armenian  Scriptures  based  upon  a  manuscript 
written  in  the  14th  century.  Dr.  Charles  Rleu,  of 
the  British  Museum,  undertook  the  task  of  collat- 
ing the  Venice  text  of  1805  for  Tregelles,  thus 
supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials for  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

(3)  Chaldee  (Targums). 

(4)  Egyptian.  (1)  Trx  Memphitio  Version 
was  for  some  time  the  only  Egyptian  translation 
known  to  scholars.  Coptic  was  then  regarded  as 
a  sufficiently  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  It 
being  established  that  there  were  at  least  two 
Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Coptic  was  found  to 
be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the  transla- 
tion then  so  termed ;  for  in  the  dialect  of  upper 
Egypt  there  was  another;  and  it  is  from  the 
ancient  Copios  in  ^^Dper-Egypt  that  the  term  Cop- 
tic Is  taken.  Thus  Copto-Memphltlc,  or,  more 
simply,  Memphitlc,  is  the  better  name  for  the 
version  in  the  dialect  of  lower  Egypt.  When 
Egyptian  translations  were  made  we  do  not  know, 
probably  before  the  beginnhigof  the  4  th  century. 
When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  language  and  races  of  modem  Egypt 


It  was  found  that  while  the  native  Christiana  use 
only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
In  their  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  em- 
ploy a  dialect  of  the  Coptic.  This  is  the  version 
now  called  Memphitlc  Wllkins,  in  1716,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  the  first  Memphitlc  New  Testa- 
ment, founded  on  manuscripts  In  the  Bodleian,  and 
compared  with  some  at  Rome  and  Paris.  It  was 
published  by  Wllkins  (London,  1731,  4toX  by 
Pallet  (Paris,  1854,  sq.),  and  by  De  Lagarde  (Leip- 
slc,  1867,  8vo);  the  Psalms  at  Rome  (1744  and 
1749)  by  the  Propaganda  Society.  In  1837  Ideler 
published  the  Psalter  more  correctly;  and  in  1844 
the  best  critical  edition,  by  Schwartze,  appeared. 
The  twelve  minor  prophets  were  published  by 
Tattam  (Oxon.,  1836, 8voX  and  the  major  prophets 
by  the  same  (1852).  Bardelli  published  Daniel 
(Pisa,  1849),  and  a  few  other  pieces  of  other 
earlier  books  were  printed  at  different  times  by 
Mlngarelll,  Quatremere,  and  Miinter.  In  1846  a 
new  and  more  correct  edition  was  begun  by 
Schwartze,  and  continued,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner, after  his  death,  by  Bottlcher(1852,  etc).  In 
1848-52  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge"  published  the  New  Testament  in 
Memphitlc  and  Arabic  (London,  2  vols.,  folio). 
(2)  The  Thebaic  Version.  The  examination  of 
Egyptian  manuscripts  In  the  last  century  showed 
that  beside  the  Memphltic  there  is  also  another 
version  in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect  To  ihis  the 
name  Sahidie  was  appUed  by  some,  from  an  Arabic 
designation  for  upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  lan- 
guage. It  is,  however,  far  better  to  assign  to  this 
version  a  name  not  derived  from  the  lang^ge  of 
the  Arabian  occupants  of  that  land ;  thus  Copto- 
Thebalc  (as  styled  by  Glorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic, 
Is  far  preferable.  This  version  was  also  made 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  probably  in  the  2d  century.  Only  some 
fragments  of  it  have  been  printed  by  Munter,  Mln- 
garelll, and  Zoega.  (3)  Bashmuric  or  Ammonux. 
Some  Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both 
Miinter  and  Glorgi  among  the  Borgian  manu- 
scripts, which  in  dialect  differ  both  from  the 
Memphltic  and  Thebaic  These  fragments  of  a 
third  Egyptian  translation  were  edited  by  both 
these  scholars  Independently  in  the  same  year 
(1789).  In  what  part  of  Egypt  this  third  dialect 
was  used,  and  what  should  be  Its  distinctive  name, 
has  been  a  good  deal  discussed.  Arabian  writers 
mention  a  third  Egyptian  dialect  under  the  name 
of  BathmuriCf  and  this  has  by  some  been  OMavmed 
as  the  appellation  for  this  version.  Giorgi  sap- 
posed  that  this  was  the  dialect  of  the  Ammonian 
Oasis ;  in  this  Miinter  agreed  with  him ;  and  thus 
they  called  the  version  the  Ammonian, 

(5)  Gothio.  The  Moeso-Goths  were  a  German 
tribe  which  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  their  language  is  essentially  a  German 
dialect.  Their  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
Ulphilas,  a  bishop  bom  318  A.  D.,  after  Greek 
manuscripts  in  the  New  Testament,  and  after  the 
Septuagint  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century  the  existence  of  a  manu 
script  of  this  version  was  known  through  Morillon 
having  mentioned  that  he  had  observed  one  in  the 
library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr, 
in  Westphalia.    In  1648,  almost  at  the  conduanon 
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of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  among  the  spoils  from 
Prague  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of  the 
Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus,  It 
is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Upsal  "  The  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum 
that  was  once  purple,  in  silver  letters,  except 
those  at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  are 
golden.  The  Gospels  have  many  lacunse.  It  is 
calculated  that  when  entire  it  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  folios;  there  are  now  but 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  manuscript 
must  have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  prob- 
ably in  upper  Italy,  when  under  the  Gothic  sov- 
ereignty. Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolf  en- 
battel  palimpsest  some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  in  Ctothic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas.  New  light 
dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version  in  1817. 
While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  iUibrosian  Li- 
brary at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of  some  G^o^ic  writing 
under  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  part  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
In  making  further  examination,  four  other  palimp- 
sests were  found  which  contained  portions  of  the 
Gothic  version.  Mai  deciphered  these  manuscripts 
in  conjunction  with  CJount  Carlo  Ottavio  Castigli- 
one,  and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  recovery,  be- 
sides a  few  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  some  parts  of  the  Gospels.  The  edition  of 
Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45)  contains  all  that 
has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic  version,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  Gothic  dictionary 
and  grammar." 

(6)  Greek  VersionB  of  the  Old  Testament  Of 
these  there  are  six. 

(1)  Skptuagint.  "When  the  Jews  returned  from 
the  Babylonian  exile  the  common  people  had  lost 
the  use  of  the  old  classic  Hebrew,  and  this  led  to 
the  formation  of  Targums,  or  translations  mto 
the  Aramsean  patois  spoken  by  the  multitude. 
And  these  Targums,  gradually  perfected  during 
the  four  and  a  half  centuries  between  Nehemiah*s 
age  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition  in  the  Rabbinic  schools,  guarded 
the  Hebrew  text  from  corruption  then,  and  are 
most  useful  to  us  now  for  textual  criticism.  But 
the  most  complete  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  that  made  into  Greek  in  Egypt,"  called  the 
Septuagint  It  was  probably  begun  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Ptolemy,  about  280  B.  C,  and  com- 
pleted  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
years.  AU  agree  that  Alexandria  was  the  birth- 
place of  this  version.  That  which  led  to  the 
making  of  this  version  was,  doubtless,  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  Jews  had  settled  in 
Egypt  Isaiah  speaks  of  their  presence  not  only 
in  lower  Egypt,  but  m  Pathros  (l  e..  Upper  Egypt), 
and  even  in  Cush  (i.  e.,  the  Soudan  and  Abyssinia) 
(Isa.  11:11).  He  foresaw  the  time  when  whole 
cities  there  would  speak  the  Aramaean  tongue 
(19:18),  and  condemned  the  policy  which  caused 
so  many  Israelites  to  migrate  thither  (80:2).  They 
naturally  adopted  the  language  of  commerce, 
which  was  Greek.    When  the  Greek  empire  of 


Alexander  was  divided  among  his  generals,  and 
the  Ptolemys  took  Egypt,  and  fostered  the  Jews, 
they,  with  increased  numbers  and  wealth,  naturally 
wished  to  have  their  law  and  other  Scriptures  in 
the  language  of  their  daily  life. 

"  A  fabulous  account  of  this  version  is  given  in 
a  letter  of  Aristeas,  narrating  how  King  Ptolemy 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem, 
with  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold ;  and  how  the 
high  priest  selected  six  men  of  each  tribe,  who, 
after  a  magnificent  reception,  were  shut  np  in  cells 
on  the^seacoast,  and  completed  the  translation  in 
seventy-two  days.  The  internal  evidence  proves 
that  it  was  made  gradually,  and  by  men  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  handed  down  in  the  schools  in 
Palestine.  They  often  divide  sentences  wrongly, 
mistake  the  meaning  of  rare  words,  and  not  un- 
frequently  confess  their  ignorance  by  transcribing 
Hebrew  words  in  Greek  characters.  But  the 
story  was  so  generally  current  that  the  version 
was  called  the  Septuagint,  as  being  made  by  seventy 
[and  two]  men  "  (Dean  of  Canterbury  in  77te  Ob- 
server}. 

The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine 
and  true  for  manv  centuries.  The  general  belief 
of  scholars  now  is  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
hancing the  dignity  of  his  law  or  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of 
gain. 

This  translation  holds  a  very  important  place 
in  Church  history  for  the  following  reasons  given 
by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury : 

**  And,  first,  for  many  ages  it  was  the  sole  means 
by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  Chris, 
tians.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  absolutely 
imknown  in  the  West,  and  only  partially  known 
in  the  East;  and  thus  the  Church  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  genuine  and  what 
apocryphal.  The  old  Latin  version  (  Vehu  Jlala) 
was  made  from  the  Septui^int. 

"An  equally  important  service  which  it  rendered 
was  that  it  prepared  the  Gentile  world  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christ  Those  devout  men  and  women 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  St  PauPs  missionary 
tours  were  Gentiles  whose  hearts  had  been 
reached  by  the  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  unity,  holiness,  omnipresence,  and  almighty 
power  of  God ;  and  it  was  the  Septuagint  which 
had  given  them  this  knowledge.  Without  this 
preparation,  going  on  for  nearly  three  c^turies, 
the  Gentile  world  would  not  have  been  fit  to  re- 
ceive doctrines  so  pure  and  refined  as  those  of 
Christianity. 

**  To  us  a  third  most  important  use  is  that  the 
Septuagint  bears  witness  to  the  substantial  accu- 
racy  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Made  in  Egypt  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Palestinian  schools,  and  by  men 
evidently  untrained  in  the  vast  traditional  knowl- 
edge  of  the  scribes,  it  has  preserved  for  us  a  text 
long  current  in  Egypt,  and  made  from  manuscripts 
some  of  which  may  possibly  have  been  carried 
thither  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Of 
course  there  are  considerable  differences  of  read, 
ing,  and  these  often  are  of  great  value.  But  the 
wonder  is  that  this  text,  which  branched  off  from 
the  main  stem  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
agrees  so  generally,  and  often  even  minutely,  with 
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the  ordinary  Hebrew  text  as  given  us  by  the  Mas- 
sorites  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  after  Christ. 
"  Finally,  this  version  rendered  to  Christianity  a 
fourth  and  most  important  service ;  for  it  formed 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  both  in  its  vo- 
cabulary and  its  grammar.  The  New  Testament, 
humanly  speaking,  could  not  have  been  written 
unless  the  Septuagint  had  provided  for  it  a  lan- 
guage. Possibly  a  vocabulary  had  grown  up  in 
Egypt  to  express  both  the  technical  terms  of  the 
law,  and  also  ideas  altogether  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Greek  philosophies.  These  the  Septuagint 
has  preserved  for  us,  and  only  by  its  study  can 
we  reach  the  full  meaning  of  many  of  the  words 
used  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Even  the 
names  of  Christian  graces  are  often  of  Septuagint 
origin.  Thus  the  word  for  /ove— a^ap^is  not 
found  in  any  classic  writer,  but  in  the  Septuagint 
alone." 

(2)  Aquila.  In  the  2d  century  there  were  three 
versions  executed  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
Into  Greek.  The  first  of  these  was  made  by 
Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  who  had  be- 
come a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud describes  him  as  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiba, 
which  would  place  him  some  time  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  (A.  D.  117-138).  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  object  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their 
controversies  with  the  Christians. 

(3)  Thkodotion.  The  second  version,  of  which 
we  have  information  as  executed  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  sidd  to  have 
been  an  Ephesian,  and  most  generally  descril>ed 
as  an  Ebionite.  His  work  was  rather  a  revision 
of  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  than  a 
iransdatiofL 

(4)  Syromachus  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome to  have  been  an  Ebionite;  while  Epiphanius 
and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan.  It  may  be  that 
as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  version  for  some  of 
that  people  who  used  the  Greek,  and  who  had 
learned  to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch. 
Epiphanius  says  that  he  lived  under  the  emperor 
Severus.  The  translation  which  he  produced  was 
probably  better  than  the  others  as  to  sense  and 
general  phraseology. 

(5)  Tbi  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Setinth  Yebsions. 
Besides  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Ori- 
gen,  comprised  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment three  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison 
with  the  LXX.,  which,  from  their  being  anony- 
mous, are  only  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh;  designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Origen^s 
columnar  arrangement.  Eusebius  says  that  two 
of  these  versions  were  found,  the  one  at  Jericho 
and  the  other  at  Nicopolis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Actiuro. 
Epiphanius  says  that  the  fifth  was  found  at  Jeri- 
cho, and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis;  while  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been  found  at  the 
latter  place.  The  contents  of  the  Mh  version 
appear  to  have  been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Can- 
ticles, and  the  minor  prophets.  The  existing 
fragments  prove  that  the  Hebrew  translator  used 
the  Hebrew  original ;  but  It  Is  quite  certain  that 
he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former  translators,  j 
The  tixth  venion  seems  to  have  been  Just  the  | 


same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings). 
Of  the  teventh  version  very  few  fragments  remain. 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and  the 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  probably 
a  Jew.  The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied 
versions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of 
Origen^s  Hexapla^  by  Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht 

(6)  The  Vxnito-Gbxcian  Yxbsiok.  A  manoscript 
of  the  14th  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books 
except  the  Pentateuch  were  published  by  Villoi- 
son  at  Strasburg  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was 
edited  by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  (1790-91X  It  may 
be  said  briefiy  that  the  translation  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew,  although  the  present  punctuation  and 
accentuation  is  often  not  followed ;  and  the  trans- 
lator was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  some  other 
Greek  versions. 

(7)  L|itin  Versioni.    See  Vulgatb. 

(8)  Samaritan  Versions.  Ths  Samaritah  Poc- 
TATEUCH  A  recension  of  the  commonly  received 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  use  with  the 
Samaritans,  and  written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
{Jbri\  or  so-called  Samaritan  character. 

(a)  History,  This  recension  is  found  vaguely 
quoted  by  some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church, 
under  the  name  of  **  HcuUu^rarov  'EySpaZxdv  rd 
irapa  ILafiopetralg.^  Eusebius  of  Cssarea  observes 
that  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agree 
against  the  received  text  inthenumberof  years  £om 
the  deluge  to  Abraham.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  certain  words  (Gen.  4:8)  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew, but  found  in  the  Samaritan.  The  Talmud,  on 
the  other  hand,  mentions  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
distinctly  and  contemptuously  as  a  clumsily  forged 
record.  Down  to  withui  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  however,  no  copy  of  this  divei^gent  code 
of  laws  had  reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  fiction,  and  the  plain  words  of  the 
Church  fathers — ^the  better  Imown  autborfties — 
who  quoted  it,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpre- 
tations. Suddenly,  In  1616,  Pietro  della  Talle, 
one  of  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus.  In  1628  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library 
of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there  ap- 
peared a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Horinus  in 
his  preface  to  the  Roman  taxt  of  the  LXX.  It 
was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  whence  it 
was  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other 
codices,  by  Walton.  The  number  of  manuscripts 
in  Europe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  Daring  the 
present  century  another  but  very  fragmentaiy 
copy  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A  copy  of 
the  entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (?  Samaritan 
Version)  in  parallel  columns,  4to,  on  parchment^ 
was  brought  from  N4b1us  by  Mr.  Grove,  in  1861, 
for  the  C^mte  de  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is. 

(b)  Description,  Respecting  the  external  con- 
dition of  these  manuscripts,  it  mav  be  observed 
that  their  sizes  vary  from  12mo  to  folio,  and  that 
no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
use  hi  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  Their  material  is  vellum,  or  cotton  paper ; 
the  ink  used  is  bUiok  in  all  cases,  save  the  soroU 
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uMd  by  th«  SamaritanB  at  KdbluB,  th«  letters  of 
which  are  in  gold.  There  are  neither  Towele,  ac- 
cents, nor  diacritical  points.  The  individual  words 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  dot.  Greater 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are  marked  by  two 
dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  as- 
terisk. A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates 
a  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  an  unnsual  form, 
a  passive,  and  the  like ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contriv- 
ance  to  bespeak  attention.  The  whole  Pentateuch 
is  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  para- 

Saphs,  or  Kcuuht,  the  termination  of  which  is  in- 
cated  by  these  figures,  =,.*.,  or  <.  To  none  of 
the  manuscripts  which  have  as  yet  reached  Eu- 
rope  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date  than  the  tenth 
Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in  N4blu8  is 
said  by  the  Samtultans  to  have  been  written  by 
Abishua,  tiie  son  of  Phinehas.  Its  true  date  is 
not  known. 

(c)  Critieal  charaeter,  A  controversy  was  main- 
tained respecting  the  claims  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  for  genuineness  above  the  received 
text,  until  1816,  when  Gesenius  (De  Petit.  Sam, 
Oriffine,  IndoU^  tt  Anctoritate)  abolished  the  rem- 
nant of  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, some  mere  blunders  arising  from  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  grammar  and 
exegesis;  others,  from  the  studied  purpose  of  con- 
forming certain  passages  to  the  Samaritan  mode 
of  thought,  speech,  and  faith ;  still  others,  to  a 
tendency  toward  removing,  as  well  as  linguistic 
shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure 
or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  toward  filling  up  all 
apparent  imperfections  either  by  repetitions  or  by 
means  of  newly  invented  and  badly  fitting  wordis 
and  phrases.  These  variations  have  been  arranged 
by  Gesenius  as  follows:  1.  The  first  class,  then, 
consists  of  readings  by  which  emendations  of  a 
grammatical  nature  have  been  attempted.  2.  The 
Meeond  class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses  and  in- 
terpretations received  into  the  text  8.  The  third 
class  exhibits  conjectural  emendations  of  real  or 
imaginary  difficulties  in  the  Masoretic  text.  4.  The 
fourth  class  exhibits  readings  in  which  apparent 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected  or  supplied  from 
parallel  passages  in  the  common  text  6.  The  fifth 
class  is  an  extension  of  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  comprises  larger  phrases,  additions, 
and  repetitions  from  parallel  passages.  6.  To  the 
sixth  class  belong  those  **  emendations "  of  pas- 
sages and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  contain 
something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samar- 
itans, on  account  either  of  historical  improbability 
or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  terms  applied 
to  the  Creator.  7.  The  seventh  class  comprises 
what  we  might  briefly  call  Samaritanisms,  i.  e., 
certain  Hebrew  forms,  translated  into  the  idio- 
matic Samaritan.  8.  The  eighth  and  last  class  con- 
tains alterations  made  in  favor  or  on  behalf  of 
Samaritan  theology,  hermeneutics,  and  domestic 
worship.  Thus  the  word  Elohun^  four  times  con- 
stnied  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch, is  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  joined  to 
the  singular  verb  (Gen.  20:18 ;  81:68 ;  86:7 ;  Exod. 
22:9). 

(<0  Oriain  and  age.  Respecting  these  ques- 
tions opinions  have  been  much  divided:  that  the 


Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten  tribes, 
whom  they  succeeded,  which  is  the  popular  opin- 
ion ;  that  it  was  introduced  by  Manasseh  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  sanctuary 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  Other,  but  very  isolated,  no- 
tions are  those  of  Morin,  Le  Clerc,  Poncet,  etc., 
that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  by  the  king  of  As- 
syria to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants  in  the  religion 
of  the  country  brought  the  Pentateuch  with  liim. 
Further,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the 
production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus,  who  lived 
during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  who  falsified 
the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there  is 
only  this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found. 
Finally,  that  it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension, 
made  after  the  Masoretic  text  (6th  century  after 
Christ),  into  which  glosses  from  the  LXX.  had  been 
received  (Frankel). 

(e)  Versions.  According  to  the  Samaritans  them- 
selves, a  Samaritan  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  the  high  priest  Nathaniel, 
who  died  about  B.  C.  20.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  composed  before  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple ;  and  being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  exclusively,  it  was  written 
in  the  popular  Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of  He> 
brew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac.  In  this  version  the 
original  has  been  followed,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  a  slavish  and  sometimes  perfectly 
childiHh  manner,  the  sense  evidently  being  of  ■ 
minor  consideration.  In  other  cases,  where  no 
Samaritan  equivalent  could  be  found  for  the  He- 
brew word,  the  translator,  instead  of  paraphrasing 
it,  simply  transposes  its  letters,  so  as  to  make  it 
look  Samaritan.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  consid- 
ered a  very  valuable  aid  toward  the  study  of  the 
Samaritan  text,  on  account  of  its  very  close  verbal 
adherence. 

Td  lafiapeiTiK^v.  The  hatred  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
Pentateuch  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews. 
In  this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  frag- 
ments of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, preserved  in  some  manuscripts  of  the 
LXX.,  together  with  portions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  Theodotion,  etc.,  is  accounted  for.  These 
fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  the 
Greek  fathers  under  the  name  ^ftapeiriKAv.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  ever  existed  in 
the  shape  of  a  complete  translation,  or  only  desig- 
nated a  certain  number  of  scholia  translated  from 
the  Samaritan  version. 

(9)  Slayonio  yersioii.  In  the  year  862  there 
was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  made,  for 
Christian  teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  labors  of  missionaries  began  among 
them.  They  were  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two 
brothers  from  Thessalonica.  To  the  former  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Slavonian  alphabet 
and  the  commencement  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  appears  to  have  died  in  Home,  while 
Methodius  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
bishop  of  the  Slavonians.  He  is  said  to  have 
continued  his  brother's  translation,  although  how 
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mvch  they  themselves  actually  executed  is  quite 
UDcertain.  The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  version  of  the  LXX.,  but  what  meas- 
ure  of  revision  it  may  since  have  received  appears 
by  no  means  certain.  As  the  oldest  known  man- 
uscript of  the  whole  Bible  is  of  A.  D.  1499,  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  this  version 
may  not  in  large  portion  be  comparatively  modem. 
The  oldest  manuscript  of  any  part  of  this  version 
is  an  Evangeliarium  in  Cyrillic  characters  (A.  D. 
1066).  The  first  printed  portion  was  an  edition 
of  the  Gospels  in  Wallachia  (1612);  in  1676  the 
same  portion  was  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1681 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Vol. 
hynia.  The  general  text  is  such  as  would  have 
been  expected  in  the  9th  century ;  so  some  read- 
ings from  the  Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  intro- 
duced in  places. 

(10)  Byriao  yenioiii.  (1)  Or  thi  Old  Tbsta- 
MKNT.  1.  From  the  Hebrew.  In  the  early  times 
of  Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  ver- 
sion from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  original  He- 
brew, the  use  of  which  must  have  been  widely 
extended  among  those  professing  the  Christian 
religion  among  that  people. 

(a)  Name.  Ephraem  the  Sjnrian,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  4th  century,  gives  abundant  proof  of 
its  use  in  general  by  his  countrymen.  When  he 
.calls  it  our  veraionr  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  any  other  Syriac  translation,  but  in 
contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those 
in  other  languages.  At  a  later  period  this  Syriac 
translation  was  designated  Pe»hUo  (Simple).  It  is 
probable  that  this  name  was  applied  to  the  ver- 
sion after  another  had  been  formed  from  the  Hex- 
aplar  Greek  text 

(6)  Date.  This  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical  version  of  the 
Syrians.  Its  existence  and  use  prior  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  Syrian  churches  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Ephraem  alone.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  part  of  the  Syriac  version  is  older  than  the 
advent  of  our  Lord ;  those  who  placed  it  under 
Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  seem  to  have  argued  on 
the  account  that  the  Syrian  people  then  received 
Christinnity.  All  that  the  account  shows  clearly 
is,  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  faith  among  them.  Ephra- 
em, in  the  4th  century,  not  only  shows  that  it 
was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the  hnpression 
that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  cat^  For 
in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations  of 
terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  might 
have  been  from  age ;  if  so,  the  version  was  made 
comparatively  long  before  his  days ;  or  it  might  be 
from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  different  from 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edessa.  In 
this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  made  in  some 
other  part  of  Syria.  Probably  the  origin  of  the 
old  Syriac  version  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  old  Latin ;  and  that  it  differed  as  much  from 
the  polished  language  of  Edessa  as  did  the  old 
Latin,  made  in  the  African  province,  from  the 
contemporary  writers  of  Rome.  The  old  Syriac 
has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  version 
from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use. 

(r)  Origin  and  history.  The  proof  that  this 
version  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  is  twofold ; 


we  have  the  direct  statements  of  Ephraem,  and 
we  find  the  same  thmg  as  evident  from  the  in- 
ternal examination  of  the  version  itsell  The  first 
printed  edition  of  this  version  was  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay  in  1646 ; 
it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Mar- 
onite,  had  only  an  imperfect  manuscript.  In  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  1667,  the  Paris  text  is  reprinted, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
which  had  been  wanting.  In  the  punctuation 
given  in  the  polyglots  a  system  was  introduced 
which  was  in  part  a  peculiarity  of  Gabriel  Sionita 
himself.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the  text  which  be 
edited  for  the  Bible  Society  six  Syriac  manuscripti 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  and  a  very  an- 
cient copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  he  also  used  in  part 
the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of  Bar-He- 
brsBUS.  From  these  various  sources  he  constructed 
his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found  already  in  the 
polyglots.  But  we  now  have  m  the  manuscript 
treasures  brought  from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  more  accurately  editing  this  versioii. 
It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  transla- 
tion were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  There 
need  be  no  reasonable  objection  made  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  Christian  work. 

(d)  Relation  to  other  texti.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Syriac  in  general  supports  the  Hebrew  text 
that  we  have.  A  resemblance  has  been  pointed 
out  between  the  Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  Chaldee  Targums.  If  the  Targum  is  tin 
older,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Syriac  tranalatoi 
examined  the  Targums  in  difficult  passages.  II 
existing  Targums  are  more  recent  than  the  Syriaci 
it  may  happen  that  their  coincidences  arise  froa 
the  use  of  a  common  source — an  earlier  Targum 
But  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more  im 
portance ;  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  beer 
affected  by  the  LXX?  and  to  what  are  we  to  at 
tribute  this  influence?  It  is  possible  that  tin 
influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  U 
copyists  and  revisers ;  while  in  part  this  belonge<i 
to  the  yersion  as  originally  made.  When  the  ex. 
tensive  use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how 
soon  it  was  superstitiously  imagined  to  have  been 
made  by  direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed 
canonically  authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wcmdei 
that  t-eadings  from  the  LXX.  should  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced.  Some  comparison 
with  the  Greek  is  probable  even  before  the  time 
of  Ephraem;  for,  as  to  the  Apocryphal  books, 
while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as  Scrip- 
ture), the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet  found  in  Syriac 
Whoever  translated  any  of  these  books  from  the 
Greek  may  easily  have  also  compared  with  it  in 
some  place  the  books  previously  translated  from 
the  Hebrew. 

(«)  BeeenMons.  In  the  Book  of  Psalms  this  ver. 
sion  exhibits  many  peculiarities.  Either  the 
translation  of  the  Psalter  must  be  a  work  inde- 
pendent of  the  Peshito  in  general,  or  else  it  has 
been  strangely  revised  and  altered,  not  only  from 
the  Greek,  but  also  from  liturgical  use.  It  is  stated 
that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Sjrrian  Church, 
there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by  the 
Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Kark- 
aphentian  recension  mentioned  by  Bar-Hebranis 
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was  ODiy  known  bj  name  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Wiseman.  It  is  found  in  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Vatican,  and  was  formed  for  the  use 
of  Monophysites. 

2.  7%«  Bt/riac  version  from  the  Hexaplar 
Greek  text.  *The  pnly  Syriac  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently 
the  Peshito.  Moses  Aghelseus,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  speaks  of  the  versions 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter,  **  which 
Polycarp  (rest  his  soul !).  the  chorepiscopus,  made 
in  Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher  of 
Mabug,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good."  It 
is  said  that  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  Marabba,  A.  D. 
062,  made  a  version  from  the  Greek.  The  ver- 
sion  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  for  its  basis  he 
used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — i.  e.,  the  LXX., 
with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  asterisks, 
obeli,  etc.,  and  with  the  references  to  the  other 
Greek  versions.  The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was 
made  on  the  principle  of  following  the  Greek, 
word  for  word,  as  exactly  as  possible.  It  contains 
the  marks  introduced  by  Origen ;  and  the  refer- 
ences to  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theo- 
doiion,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  from  this  Syriac  version 
that  we  obtain  our  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen.  It 
is  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  version.  This  manuscript  contains  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jere- 
miah, Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah. 

(2)  Striao  New  Testament  versions,  (a)  The 
Peehito  Syriac,  It  may  stand  as  an  admitted 
fact  that  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Syriac  existed  in  the  2d  century ;  and  it  seems 
equally  certain,  that  in  the  4th  century  such  a 
version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New  Testament 
as  of  the  Old.  To  the  translation  in  common  use 
among  the  Syrians — orthodox,  Monophysite,  or 
Nestorian — from  the  6th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  Old.  There  seem  to 
be  but  few  notices  of  the  old  Syriac  version  in  the 
early  writers.  In  1662  Moses  of  Mardin  came  to 
Rome  to  Pope  Julius  III,  commissioned  by  Igna- 
tius  the  Jacobite  (Monophysite)  patriarch,  to  state 
his  religious  opinions,  to  affect  (it  is  said)  a  union 
with  the  Romish  Church,  and  *o  get  the  Syriae 
New  Teetament  printed. 

In  this  last  object  he  failed  ooth  at  Rome  and 
Venice,  but  was  successful  at  Vienna.  Widman- 
stadt,  chancellor  of  Ferdinand  I,  had  studied  Syriac 
many  years  before,  and  through  his  influence  the 
emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1656,  through  the  joint  labors  of  Wid- 
manstadt,  Moses,  and  Postell.  The  lexicon  which 
accompanies  this  edition  is  of  great  value.  Later 
editions  are  those  of  Professor  Lee  (1816);"  Mr. 
William  Greenfield  (1828X  published  by  Messrs. 
Bagster.  It  appears  probable  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  Old. 

This  Syriac  version  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  2d  or 


perhaps  even  of  the  1st  century.  They  naturally 
upheld  it  as  almost  coordinate  in  authority  with 
the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  anterior 
to  any  Greek  copy  extant.  Others,  finding  in  it 
indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined  to 
deny  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  appears  probable  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as 
the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in  sup- 
posing a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  tu  the 
Hebrews,  but  also  other  parts  may  be  from  differ- 
ent hands ;  this  opinion  wHl  become  more  general 
the  more  the  version  is  studied. 

(6)  The  CureUmicn  Syriac  gospeU,  Among 
the  manuscripts  brought  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy  of  the  gos- 
pels differing  greatly  from  the  common  text ;  and  to 
this  the  name  of  Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly 
applied.  Every  criterion  which  proves  the  com- 
mon Peshito  not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity equally  proves  the  early  origin  of  this. 
Dr.  Cureton  considers  that  the  manuscript  of  the 
gospels  is  of  the  6th  century,  in  which  competent 
judges  are  agreed.  The  manuscript  contains  Matt 
1-8:22;  10:81-23:26;  Mark  (the  last  four  verses 
only)  ;  Luke  2:48-8:16;  7:88-16:21 ;  17:24-24:41 ; 
John  1:1-42;  8:6-7:87;  14:11-29. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon printed  Peshito  we  often  find  such  identity 
of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  were 
not  wholly  independent  translations.  Then  again 
we  meet  with  such  variety  in  the  forms  of  words, 
etc.,  as  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the  ' 
phraseology  had  been  revised  and  refined.  But 
the  great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  differ- 
ence between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  gos- 
pels is  in  their  readings ;  for  while  the  latter  can- 
not in  its  present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged 
production  of  the  2d  century,  the  former  bears 
all  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though 
in  places  it  may  have  suffered  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  readings  current  in  very  early  times. 

(c)  The  Philoxenian  Syriae  version,  and  it$ 
revision  by  Hiomas  of  tiarkd.  Philoxenus,  or 
Xenaias,  a  Monophysite,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  caused 
Polycarp,  his  chorepiscopus,  to  make  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  Syriac.  This 
was  executed  in  A.  D.  608,  and  it  is  generally 
termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter.  This  ver- 
sion  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  first  made ;  we  only  possess  a  revi- 
sion of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  in  the 
following  century  (The  Gospels,  A.  D.  616).  From 
the  subscriptions  we  learn  that  the  text  was  revised 
by  Thomas  with  three  (some  copies  say  two)  Greek 
manuscripts.  In  describing  this  version  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  the  teoU  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered.  This  is  characterized  by  extreme  lit* 
erality:  the  Syriac  idiom  is  constantly  bent  to 
suit  the  Greek,  and  everything  is  in  some  manner 
expressed  in  the  Greek  phrase  and  order.  As  to 
the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  century. 

{d)  Syriac  versions  of  portions  wanting  in 
the  Peshito,  These  are  the  Second  Epistle  ot 
Peter,  Second  and  Third  of  John,  Jade,  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  John  8:1-11. 
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(e)  The  Jenualem  Syriac  Leetionary.  The  man- 
nscript  in  the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was 
written  in  A.  D.  1081  in  peculiar  Syriao  writing; 
the  portions  are  of  course  those  for  the  different 
festivals ;  the  dialect  is  not  common  Syriac. 

(11)  Targnm  (Heb.  O'^-^'TP^,  tar-goom\  a  trauB- 
UUion^  interpretation^  the  name  given  to  a  Chal- 
decy  or,  more  accurately,  Aramaic  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  which  there  are  several  ex- 
tant. 

Moses  commanded  that  at  the  end  of  every 
seven  years,  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  law 
should  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  all  Israel  (Deut. 
81:10-13).  How  far  the  ordinance  was  observed 
in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It 
would  appear  that  such  readings  did  take  place 
in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  After  the  exile  Ezra 
commanded  that  the  law  should  be  read  *'  before 
the  congregation,  both  men  and  women  "  (Neh.  8: 
2,  8),  with  the  addition  of  an  orcU  paraphrase  in 
the  Chaldee  dialect  This  ecclesiastical  usage, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of  language  con- 
sequent on  the  captivity,  was  undoubtedly  contin- 
ued in  aftertimes.  The  office  of  interpreter  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  important,  and  the  canon 
of  the  Talmud,  that  as  the  law  was  given  by  a 
mediator,  so  it  can  be  read  and  expounded  only 
by  a  mediator,  became  paramount.  Both  transla- 
tion and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term 
Targum.  In  the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up 
a  guild,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as  i%\ter- 
"  preters,  while  formerly  the  learned  alone  volun- 
teered their  services.  These  interpreters  were 
subjected  to  certain  bonds  and  regulations  as  to 
the  form  and  substance  of  their  renderings. 

Again,  certain  passages  liable  to  give  offense  to 
the  multitude  are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in 
the  synagogue  and  translated ;  others,  which  may 
be  read  but  not  translated,  others,  again,  which 
may  be  neither  read  nor  translated.  Altogether 
the^e  interpreters  {MeiurgemaninC)  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  generally  in  very  high  respect,  one 
of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were  paid, 
and  thus  made  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to  dig  with  it." 
The  same  causes  which,  after  many  centuries  of 
oral  transmission  of  the  whole  body  of  the  tradi- 
tional law,  engendered  also,  and  about  the  same 
period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Targums — for 
certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at  least.  The  fear 
of  the  adulterations  and  mutilations  which  the 
divine  word,  amid  the  troubles  within  and  without 
the  commonwealth,  must  undergo  at  the  hands  of 
incompetent  or  impious  exponents,  broke  through 
the  rule  that  the  Targum  should  only  be  oral^ 
lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority.  Tlie  grad- 
ual growth  of  the  code  of  the  written  Targum, 
such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity.  The 
Targums  now  extant  are : 

(1)  Thk  Taroum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch. 
(a)  Authorship,  etc.  Onkelos  is  the  same  name 
as  Aquila,  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  Targum  was  so  called  because  the 
new  Chaldee  version  was  started  under  the  name 
which  had  become  expressive  of  the  type  and  ideal 
of  a  Bible  translation ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a 
Targum  done  in  the  manner  of  Aquila — Aquila- 


Targum,  Still  others  dissent,  and  identify  On- 
kelos and  Aquila  as  the  same  person.  With  regard 
to  the  date,  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  com- 
mitted  to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century 
A.  D.  So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the 
oral  Targum  at  once,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  strictly 
forbidden  to  read  it  in  public.  Kor  was  there 
any  uniformity  in  the  version.  Down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  century  we  find  the  masters  most 
materially  differing  from  each  other  with  respect 
to  the  Targum  of  certain  passages,  and  transla- 
tions quoted  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  Tar- 
gums.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  the 
work  of  collecting  the  different  fragments  with 
their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into  one — ^finally 
authorized  version— about  the  end  of  the  8d  or 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  in  assigning 
Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthplace. 

{b)  Style,  etc.  We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  it- 
self. Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching 
in  purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  It 
follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the 
text  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  its  purpose,  viz., 
to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  peo- 
ple. Its  explanations  of  difficult  and  obscure  pas- 
sages bear  ample  witness  to  the  competence  of 
those  who  gave  it  its  final  shape  and  infused  into 
it  a  rare  unity.  It  avoids  the  legendary  charac- 
ter with  which  all  the  later  Targums  entwine  the 
biblical  word  as  far  as  ever  circumstances  would 
allow.  Only  in  the  poetical  passages  it  was  com- 
pelled to  yield — though  reluctantly — to  the  popu- 
lar craving  for  Haggadah ;  but  even  here  it  chooses 
and  selects  with  rare  taste  and  tact.  In  spite  of 
its  many  and  important  discrepancies,  the  Targum 
never  for  one  moment  forgets  its  aim  of  being  a 
clear  though  free  translation  for  the  people,  and 
nothing  more.  Wherever  it  deviates  from  the 
literalness  of  tlie  text,  such  a  course,  in  its  caae, 
is  fully  justified — nay,  necessitated— either  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  passage  or  the  wrong  construc- 
tion that  naturally  would  be  put  upon  its  wording 
by  the  multitude.  The  explanations  given  agree 
either  with  the  real  sense,  or  develop  the  current 
traditions  supposed  to  underlie  it  As  to  the 
Bible  text  from  which  the  Targum  was  prepared, 
we  have  no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  corrupt  state  of  our  Targum 
texts. 

(2)  Taroum  on  the  Prophets— viz.,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets — called  Targum 
OF  Jonathan  ben  Uzzikl  We  shall  probably  not 
be  far  wrong  in  placing  thi*  Targum  some  time, 
although  not  long,  after  Onkelos,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  latter  years  of  TL 
Joseph,  who,  it  is  said,  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  the  Targum  when  he  had  become  blind. 
This  Targum  may  fairly  be  described  as  holding, 
in  point  of  interpretation  and  enlargement  of  the 
text,  the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who  only 
in  extreme  cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and  the 
subsequent  Targums,  whose  connection  with  their 
texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  character. 

(8  AND  4)  Taroum  of  Jonathan-Ben-Uzztkl 
and  Jerushalmi-Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
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Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place, 
authorohip,  and  editorship,  are  the  oldest  of  exist- 
ing Targuros,  and  belong,  in  their  present  shape, 
to  Babylon  and  the  Babylonian  academies  flourish- 
ing between  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  A.  D.  The 
one  which  extends  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis 
to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Targum  Jonathan  (ben  Uzziel),  or  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  other,  inter- 
preting single  verses,  often  single  words  only,  is 
extant  in  the  following  proportions:  a  third  on 
Genesis,  a  fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a  fifth  on 
Numbers,  three  twentieths  on  Exodus,  and  about 
one  fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is  gen- 
erally called  Targum  Jeruahalmiy  or,  down  to  the 
11th  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Ghananel),  Targum  Erets 
Israel^  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  Land  of 
Israel.  Not  before  the  first  half  of  this  century 
did  tlie  fact  become  fully  and  incontestably  estab- 
lished that  both  Targums  were  in  reality  one — 
that  both  were  known  down  to  the  14th  century 
under  no  other  name  than  Targum  Jerushalmi — 
and  that  some  forgetful  scribe,  about  that  time, 
must  have  taken  the  abbreviation  "^''n  ( T.  J.)  over 
one  of  the  two  documents,  and,  instead  of  dissolv- 
ing it  into  Targum-Jerushalmi,  dissolved  it  erro- 
neously into  what  he  must  till  then  have  been  en- 
gaged in  copjing,  viz.,  Targum-Jonathan,  scribe 
ben  Uzziel  (on  the  Prophets). 

(5)  Targums  of  Joskph  the  Blind  on  the 
Haoioorapha.  These  Targums  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha  which  we  now  possess  have  been  attrib- 
uted vaguely  to  different  authors,  it  being  assumed 
In  the  first  instance  that  they  were  the  work  of 
one  man.  Popular  belief  fastened  upon  Joseph 
the  Blind.  Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the 
Hagiographa,  certain  it  is  that  those  which  we 
possess  are  not  by  his  or  his  disciples^  hands,  i.  e., 
of  the  time  of  the  4th  century.  Between  him  and 
our  hagiographical  Targums,  many  centuries  must 
have  elapsed. 

(6)  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  This 
Targum  was  unknown  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
In  1680  it  was  edited  for  the  first  time  from  an 
Erfurt  manuscript  by  M.  F.  Beck,  and  in  1716  from 
a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct  manuscript  at 
Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of  Hungary 
occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use  of  the  Jeru- 
salem-Targum  to  the  Pentateuch,  amounting  some- 
times to  simple  copying,  show  sufficiently  that  its 
author  is  neither  "  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel "  nor  "  Jo- 
seph the  Blind,*'  as  has  been  suggested.  But  the 
language,  style,  and  the  Haggadah,  with  which  it 
abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  to  Pales- 
tine as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and 
geographical  studies. 

(7)  The  Targum  to  Daniel.  It  is  for  the  first 
time  that  this  Targum  is  here  formally  introduced 
into  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums,  although 
it  has  been  known  for  now  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Hunk  found  it,  not  indeed  in  the 
original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian. 

(8)  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation  extant 
of  the  Apocr3rphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

(12)  Vulgate.  The  popular  name  given  to  the 
common  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  usually  attrib- 


uted to  Jerome.  This  version  should  have  a 
deep  interest  for  all  the  Western  churches.  For 
many  centuries  it  was  the  only  Bible  generally 
used;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  the  real 
parent  of  all  the  vernacular  versions  of  western 
Europe.  The  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  alone  is 
independent  of  it.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
the  Vulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source 
of  the  popular  versions.  That  of  Luther  (N.  T., 
in  1528)  was  the  most  important,  and  in  this  the 
Vulgate  had  great  weight.  From  Luther  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  passed  to  our  own  Authorized 
Version.  But  the  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the 
attention  of  scholars  rest  on  wider  grounds.  It  is 
not  only  the  source  of  our  current  theological 
terminology,  but  it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the 
most  important  early  witness  to  the  text  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  whole  Bible. 

(1)  Name.  The  name  Vulgate,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  Vulgata  editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy 
Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  differently  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to  the 
Koiv^  IkSogi^  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly 
quotes  the  Greek  text ;  but  generally  he  regards 
the  old  Latin,  which  was  rendered  from  the  LXX., 
as  substantially  identical  with  it,  and  thus  intro- 
duces Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  the 
LXX.  or  Vulgata  editio.  In  this  way  the  trans- 
ference of  the  name  from  the  current  Greek  text 
to  the  current  Latm  text  became  easy  and  natural 
Yet  more:  as  the  phrase  Kott^  iKOoaig  came  to 
signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  Vulgata 
editio.  Thus  in  some  places  the  Vulgata  editio 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text 
of  the  LXX.  This  use  of  the  text  Vulgata  editio 
to  describe  the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  As  a  general 
rule  the  Latin  fathers  speak  of  Jerome^s  version 
as  "  our  *'  version  {nostra  editio,  nostri  eotUcee). 

(2)  The  old  Latin  versions,  (a)  Origin,  The 
history  of  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
is  lost  in  complete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty  is  that  it  was  made  in  Africa. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  essentially  Greek.  The  same  remark  holds 
true  of  Gaul ;  but  the  Church  of  North  Africa  seems 
to  have  been  Latin-speaking  from  the  first.  At 
what  date  this  Church  was  founded  is  uncertain. 
It  is  from  Tertullian  that  we  must  seek  the  earliest 
testimony  to  the  existence  and  character  of  the 
Old  Latin  (  Vetue  Latina).  On  the  first  pomt  the 
evidence  of  Tertullian,  if  candidly  examined,  is 
decisive.  He  distinctly  recognizes  the  general 
currency  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  not  necessarily  of  every  book  at 
present  included  in  the  canon.  This  was  charac- 
terized by  a  "  rudeness  "  and  **  simplicity  "  which 
seems  to  point  to  the  nature  of  Its  origin.  The 
version  of  the  New  Testament  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  individual  and  successive  efforts ;  and 
the  work  of  private  hands  would  necessarily  be 
subject  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use.  The 
separate  books  would  be  united  in  a  volume,  and 
thus  a  standard  text  of  the  whole  collection  would 
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be  established.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  case  is  less  clear.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  North  Africa  were 
confined  to  the  Greek  towns ;  otherwise  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a  preparation 
for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already  made 
when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  substantial 
similarity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments  establishes  a  real  connection  be- 
tween them,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there  was 
»ne  popular  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  current  in 
Africa  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century. 

(6)  Canon,  With  regard  to  the  African  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  the  old  version  offers  im- 
portant evidence.  From  considerations  of  style 
and  language  it  seems  certain  that  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Hebrews,  James,  and  Second  Peter  did  not 
form  part  of  the  original  African  version.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin 
erred  by  excess  and  not  by  defect 

(c)  Jievisioti,  After  the  translation  once  re- 
ceived a  definite  shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not 
have  been  long  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, it  was  not  publicly  revised.  The  old  text 
was  jealously  guarded  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and 
was  retained  there  at  a  time  when  Jerome's  ver- 
sion was  elsewhere  almost  universally  received. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  version  was  made  from 
the  un revised  edition  of  the  LXX.  But  while  the 
earliest  Latin  version  was  preserved  generally  un- 
changed in  North  Africa,  it  fared  f&fferently  in 
Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeness  of  the  ver- 
sion  was  necessarily  more  offensive.  In  the  4th 
century  a  definite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the 
gospels  at  least)  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
North  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Greek,  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala.  The  Itala 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  some  degree  with 
authoiity :  other  revisions  were  made  for  private 
use,  in  which  such  changes  were  introduced  as 
suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic.  The  next  stage 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was  the  intermix- 
ture of  these  various  revisions. 

((/)  The  Ifibors  of  Jerome,  At  the  close  of  the 
4th  century  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Bible  current 
in  the  Western  Church  had  fallen  into  the  great- 
est corruption.  The  evil  was  yet  greater  in  pros- 
pect than  at  the  time ;  for  the  separation  of  the 
East  and  West  was  growing  imminent  But  in  the 
crisis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was  raised  up 
which  probably  alone,  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
possessed  the  qualifications  necessary  for  produc- 
ing an  original  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
use  of  the  Latin  churches.  Jerome  (Eusebius 
Hicronymus)  was  bom,  A.  D.  329,  at  Stridbn,  in 
Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Bethlehem  A.  D.  420.  After 
long  and  self-denying  studies  in  the  East  and 
West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  A.  D.  882,  probably 
at  the  request  of  Damasus,  the  pope,  to  assist  in 
an  important  synod.  His  active  biblical  labors 
date  from  this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
noticing  (1)  the  revision  of  the  old  Latin  version 
of  the  New  Testament;  (2)  the  revision  of  the' 
old  Latin  version  (from  the  Greek)  of  the  Old 


Testament;  (8)  the  new  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Hebrew. 

Jerome  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  (A.  D.  88S), 
when  Damasus  applied  to  him  for  a  revisioQ  c^ 
the  current  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  help  of  the  Greek  original.  "  There  were," 
he  says,  **  almost  as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies.** 
The  gospels  had  naturally  suffered  most  Jerome 
therefore  applied  himself  to  these  first  But  his 
aim  was  to  revise  the  old  Latin,  and  not  to  make 
a  new  version.  Tet,  dthough  he  proposed  to 
himself  this  limited  object,  the  various  forms  of 
corruption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as 
he  describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of 
the  old  and  revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  through- 
out clear  and  striking.  Some  of  the  changes 
which  Jerome  introduced  were  made  purely  on 
linguistic  grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
on  what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect 
Others  involved  questions  of  interpretation.  But 
the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  gospels 
especially  were  disfigured.  This  revision,  how. 
ever,  was  hasty. 

Jerome  next  undertook  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  LXX.  About  the  same  time 
(about  A.  D.  888)  at  which  he  was  engaged  on  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  Jerome  undertook 
also  a  first  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This  he  made 
by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work  was  not 
very  complete  or  careful  This  revision  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Psalter,  probably  because 
it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  at 
the  request  of  Damasus.  In  a  short  time  ^'tbe 
old  error  prevsiled  over  the  new  correction,**  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula  and  Eustochium 
Jerome  commenoied  a  new  and  more  thorou^ 
revision  (OaUican  Psalter).  The  exact  date  at 
which  this  was  made  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be 
fixed  with  great  probability  very  shortly  after 
A.  D.  887,  when  he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  oer- 
tainly  before  891,  when  he  had  begun  his  new 
translations  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  new  revi- 
sion Jerome  attempted  to  represent  as  far  aa  pos- 
sible, by  the  help  of  the  Greek  versions,  the  real 
reading  of  the  Hebrew.  This  new  edition  soon  ob- 
tained a  wide  popularity.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  said 
to  have  introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  public 
services  in  France,  and  from  this  it  obtain^  the 
name  of  the  Oallican  Psalter.  Numerous  mano- 
scripts  remain  which  contain  the  Latin  Psalter 
in  two  or  more  forms.  From  the  second  (Galilean) 
revision  of  the  Psalms  Jerome  appears  to  have 
proceeded  to  a  revision  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  restoring  all,  by  the  help  of  the 
Greek,  to  a  general  conformity  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have 
alone  been  preserved ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  revis- 
ing  all  the  **  canonical  Scriptures."  He  speaks  of 
this  work  as  a  whole  in  several  places,  and  dis- 
tinctly represents  it  as  a  Latin  version  of  0rigen*8 
Hexaplar  text,  if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  the  Imme- 
diate subject  of  discussion.  But  though  it  seems 
certain  that  the  revision  was  made,  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  its  history. 

The  next  work  of  Jerome  was  the  tran8latio& 
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of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  This  ver- 
sion was  not  undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  gospels  was,  but 
at  the  urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or  from 
his  own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the  main  in  the  pref- 
aces to  the  several  installments  which  were  suc- 
cessively published.  The  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  were  issued  first,  and  to  these  he  prefixed 
the  famous  Prolo^m  gcdeatut^  addressed  to  Paula 
and  Eustochium,  in  which  he  g^ves  an  account  of 
the  Hebrew  canon.  At  the  time  when  fhis  was 
publbhed  (about  A.  D.  891-392)  other  books  seem 
to  have  been  already  translated ;  and  in  893  the 
sixteen  prophets  were  in  circulation,  and  Job  had 
lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  already  in 
892  he  had  in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  many  books  were  not 
completed  and  published  till  some  years  after- 
ward. The  next  books  which  he  put  into  circula- 
tion, yet  with  the  provision  that  they  should  be 
confined  to  friends,  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  he  translated  at  the  request  of  Dominica 
and  Rogatianus,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task 
for  three  years.  This  was  probably  in  the  year 
394,  for  in  the  preface  he  alludes  to  his  intention 
of  discussing  a  question  which  he  treats  in  Ep.  Ivii, 
written  in  895.  In  the  preface  to  the  Chronicles 
he  alludes  to  the  same  epistle  as  **  lately  written," 
and  these  books  may  therefore  be  set  down  for 
that  year.  The  three  books  of  Solomon  followed 
(A.  D.  398),  having  been  "  the  work  of  three  days," 
when  he  had  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  illness.  The  Odatevtch  (i.  e.,  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther)  was  probably 
issued  after  A.  D.  400.  The  remaining  books  were 
completed  at  the  request  of  Eustochius,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Paula  (A.  D.  404). 

Thus  the  present  Vulgate  contains  elements 
which  belong  to  every  period  and  form  of  the 
Latin  version :  (1)  Unrevued  old  Latin:  Wisdom, 
Ecclus.,  1  and  2  Mace.,  Baruch.  (2)  Old  Latin  re- 
vised from  the  LXX.:  Psalter.  (8)  Jerome^ 9  free 
transUUiofi  from  the  original  text :  Judith,  Tobit. 
(4)  Jerome^ s  translation  from  the  original:  Old 
Testament  except  Psalter.  (6)  Old  Latin  retnsed 
from  manuscripts  :  Gospels.  (6)  Old  Latin  cur» 
9orily  revised:  the  remainder  of  New  Testament. 

{e)  Revision  of  Aleuin.  Meanwhile  the  text  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  rapidly 
deteriorating,  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  old 
and  new  versions  necessarily  leading  to  great  cor- 
ruptions of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed 
according  to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  scribes,  and 
the  confusion  was  further  increased  by  changes 
introduced  by  those  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek.  The  growing  corruption,  which  could 
not  be  checked  by  private  labor,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Charlemagne,  who  intrusted  to  Aleuin 
(about  A.  D.  802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin 
text  for  public  use.  This  Aleuin  appears  to  have 
done  simply  by  the  use  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  not  by  reference  to  the  origimU 
texts.  Alcuin^s  revision  probably  contributed  much 
toward  preserving  a  good  Vulgate  text.  The  best 
manuscripts  of  his  recension  do  not  differ  widely 
from  the  pure  Hieronymian  text,  and  his  author- 


ity must  have  done  much  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  interpolations  which  reappear  afterward,  and 
which  were  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the 
old  and  new  versions.  But  the  new  revision  was 
gradually  deforq^ed,  though  later  attempts  at  cor- 
reotion  were  made  by  Lanf  ranc  of  Canterbury  (A.  D. 
1089),  Cardinal  Nicolaus  (A.  D.  1160),  and  the  Cis- 
tercian abbot  Stephanus  (about  A.  D.  1150). 

History  of  the  Printed  Text.  Early  editions. 
It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  of  printing 
that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the  press 
was  the  Bible;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Maxarin  Vulgate  (Mainz:  Gutenburg  and  Fust) 
stand  yet  unsjiirpassed  by  the  latest  efforts  of  typog- 
raphy. This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  year 
1465,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
century.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  first  collection  of  various  readings 
appears  in  a  Paris  edition  of  1504,  and  others 
followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons  in  1611, 1518;  but 
Cardinal  Ximenes  (1502-17)  was  the  first  who 
seriously  revised  the  Latin  text,  to  which  he  as- 
signed the  middle  place  of  honor  in  his  polyglot 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  This  was 
followed  in  1528  (2d  edition,  1582)  by  an  edition 
of  R.  Stephens.  About  the  same  time  various 
attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  Latin  from  the 
original  texts  (Erasmus^  1616 ;  Pagninus,  1518-28 ; 
Cardinal  Cajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529;  Clarius,  1542), 
or  even  to  make  a  new  Latin  version  (Jo.  Cam- 
pensis,  1533).  A  more  important  edition  of  R. 
Stephens  followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use 
of  twenty  manuscripts,  and  introduced  consider- 
able alterations  into  his  former  text  In  1541 
another  edition  was  published  by  Jo.  Benedictus 
at  Paris,  which  was  based  on  the  collation  of 
manuscripts  and  editions,  and  was  often  reprinted 
afterward.  Vercellone  speaks  much  more  highly 
of  the  Bihlia  Ordinaria^  with  glosses,  etc.,  pub* 
lished  at  Lyons,  1645,  as  giving  readings  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  oldest  manuscripts,  though 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived  are  not 
given. 

(/)  77i«  Sixiine  andClementine  Vulgaies,  The  first 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 1 3, 1545.  After  some  preliminary  arrangements 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  formally  promulgated  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  on  February  4, 
1546,  and  then  the  council  proceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meet- 
ings from  February  20  to  March  1*1,  Considerable 
varieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  de- 
cree was  intended  to  serve  as  a  compromise.  In 
affirming  the  authority  of  the  "  old  Vulgate "  it 
contains  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  original 
texts.  A  papal  board  was  engaged  upon  the  work 
of  revision,  but  it  was  currently  reported  that  the 
difficulties  of  publishing  an  authoritative  edition 
were  insuperable.  Nothing  further  was  done 
toward  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  under  Gregory 
XIII,  but  preparations  were  made  for  an  edition 
of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in  1587,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  work.  After 
the  publication  of  the  LXX.  Sixtus  immediately 
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deToted  himeelf  to  the  production  of  an  edition 
of  the  Vulgate.  He  himself  revised  the  text,  and 
when  the  work  was  printed  he  examined  the 
sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  corrected  the 
errors  with  his  own  hand.  The  edition  appeared 
in  1590,  with  the  famous  constitution  Aetemua 
tile  (dated  March  1,  1689)  prefixed,  in  which 
Sixtus  affirmed  with  characteristic  decision  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  edition  for  all  future  time. 
He  further  forbade  expressly  the  publication  of 
various  readings  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Gregory  XIV,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna  (Columna).  At 
first  the  commissioners  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  revision  was  completed.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  was  therefore  changed,  and  the  com- 
mission moved  to  Zagorolo,  the  country  seat  of 
Colonna;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  inscription 
which  still  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  cur- 
rent report  of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed 
in  nineteen  days.  The  task  was  hardly  finished 
when  Gregory  died  (October,  1B91),  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  revised  text  was  again  delayed.  His 
successor,  Innocent  IX,  died  within  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1692  Clement  VIII 
was  raised  to  the  popedom.  Clement  intrusted 
the  final  revision  of  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the 
whole  was  printed  by  Aldus  Hanutius  (the  grand- 
son) before  the  end  of  1692. 

2.  Modem  yenions.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage see  Bib.  Dict,^  p.  160,  sq. 

The  number  of  versions  of  Scriptures  in  whole  or 
in  parts  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The 
American  Bible  Society  made  an  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1898  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  languages  and  dialects  in  which 
the  Bible  has  been  printed  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
circulated.  These  versions  were  arranged  in  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  The  languagaf  of  the  Britiih  Iilof .  En- 
glish, Gaelic  (Highlands  of  Scotland),  Irish,  Irish 
(Roman  characters),  Manx  (Isle  of  Man),  Welsh ; 
total,  6. 

(2)  The  Continent  of  Europe.  Breton  (Brit- 
tany), French,  French  Basque  (Pyrrhenees),  Span- 
ish, Catalan  (Eastern  Spaing  Spanish  Basque, 
Spanish  Basque  (Guipuscoan  dialect),  Gitano 
(Spanish  Gypsies),  Portuguese,  Icelandic,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  Norway-Lapponese  (or  Quanian), 
Lapponese,  Russ  Lapp,  Finnish,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
German,  German  (Hebrew),  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
Polish  (Hebrew),  Upper  Wendish  (Lusatia),  Lower 
Wendish  (Lusatia),  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Hun- 
garian-Wendish  (Wends  in  Hungary),  Slovenian, 
Latin,  Italian,  Romanese  (Oberland,  Switzerland), 
Romanese  (Enghadine,  Switzerland),  Piedmontese, 
Vaudois  (Waldenses,  Northern  Italy),  Maltese, 
Greek  (Ancient),  Greek  (Modem),  Greek  (Modem, 
Roman  characters),  Albanian  (Gheg),  Albanian 
(Tosk),  Turkish  (Arabic),  Turkish  (Greek  charac- 
ters), Turkish  (Armenian),  Spanish  (Hebrew,  for 
Spanish  Jews  in  Turkey),  Rouman  (Roman  char- 
acters, Danubian  Provinces),  Rouman  (Cyril  char- 
acters), Ruthenian  (Little  Russia)^  Servian,  Croa- 
tian, Bulgarian,  Slavonic,  Russian,  Esthonlan 
(Reval,  RussiaX  Bsthonian  (I>orpatX  Lettish  (Li- 


vonla),  Karelian  (Finland),  Zirian  or  Siryenian 
(Finns  about  Vologda),  Samogitian  (Wilna,  Mord- 
vin),  Tcheremissian  (Finns  on  the  Volga),  Tchv- 
wash  (Volga);  total,  62. 

(8)  Conntrioo  of  AiU.  Wotjak  (Western  Si- 
beria), Wogul  (Ural  Mountains),  Orenburg  or 
Kirghiae  Tartar,  Ossetinian  (Caucasus^  Hebrew, 
Armenian  (Ancient),  Armenian  fModeraX  Arme- 
nian (Ararat),  Georgian,  Koordish,  Azerbijan, 
Turkish  Tartar  or  Karass  (AstrakhanX  Arabic, 
Arabic  (Hebrew,  Jews  in  Syria,  Yemen,  etc-X 
Arabic  fCarshun,  Mesopotamia,  etc),  Syriac  (An- 
cient), Syriao  (Modem),  Persian,  Persian  (Hebrew, 
Jews  in  PersiaX  Pushtoo  or  Afghan,  Sanskrit, 
Urdu  or  Hindustani  (Arabic),  Urdu  (Persian), 
Urdu  (RomanX  Bengali,  Bengali  (Roman),  Museul- 
man-Biengali,  Santali  (Bengal),  Mondari  (Kolee  of 
Chota  Nagpore),  Lepcha,  Orissa,  Hindi  or  Hindui, 
Hindi  (Kaithi),  Sindhi  (Arabic,  West  India),  Sndhi 
(GummukhiX  Moultan  (or  Wuch,  or  OochX  Punjabi 
or  Sikh,  Gondi  (Central  India),  Nepalese  or  Par- 
butti,  Telugu  (Southeast  India),  Canarese  (MysoreX 
Singhalese  (Ceylon),  Pali,  Tamil,  Dakhani  or  Madras 
Hmdustani,  MalayaUm  (Travancore),  Tulu  (West 
of  the  MysoreX  Marathi  (Western  IndiaX  Marathi 
(Modi),  Gujerati,  Parsi-Gujerati,  Indo-Portuguese 
(colonies  in  Ceylon),  Assamese,  Khassi  (Eastern  In- 
dia), Siamese,  Peguese  (Burmah),  Burman,  Karen 
(Burmah),  Bghai-Karen,  Sgan-Karen,  Pwo-Karen, 
Tibetan,  Malay,  Malay  (^oman),  Low  Malay  or 
Soerabayan  (BataviaX  Dajak  (BomeoX  Jaranete, 
Balinese  (Dutch  East  Indies),  Sundanese,  Nias 
(island  near  SumatraX  Batta  (Toba,  SumatraX 
Batta  (MandahelingX  Chinese  (ClassicalX  Man- 
darin, Foochow  (Colloquial),  Ningpo  (Colloquial, 
RomanX  Swatow  (ColloquialX  Shanghai  (CoUo- 
quialX  Soochow  (ColloquialX  Amoy  (Colloquial, 
RomanX  Nanking  (Colloquial),  Canton  (ColloquialX 
Shanghai  (Colloquial,  Roman),  Swatow  (Colloquial, 
RomanX  Hakka  (Colloquial,  RomanX  Canton  (Col- 
loquial, RomanX  Calmuc  (or  Western  MongolianX 
Japanese,  Chino-Japanese,  Chino-Corean,  Japan- 
ese (RomanX  Manchu,  Mongolian  Literary,  Mon- 
golian (ColloquialX  Mongolian  (Buriat  Colloquial) ; 
total,  94. 

(4)  The  Island! .  Malagasy  (MadagascarX  Nar- 
rinyeri  (Australia),  Maori  ^ew  Zealand),  Nengone 
or  Mare  (Loyalty  IslesX  Lif  u,  laian,  Aneityum  (New 
HebridesX  Eromanga,  Fate,  Fiji,  Rotuman,  Ton- 
gan  (Friendly  IslandsX  Nieu^,  or  Savage  Ifdand, 
Samoan  (Navi^tor*s  IslandX  Rarotongan  (Cook's 
IslandX  Tahitian  (Society  IslandsX  Marquesan, 
Ebon  (Marshall  Islands),  Kusaien  (Strong's  IslandX 
Gilbert  Islands,  Ponape  (Ascension  IslandX  Mort- 
lock,  Hawaiian  (Sandwich  IsUmds) ;  total,  28. 
,  (6)  Afrioa.  Ethiopic,Amharic(Abys8iniaXTigre 
(AbyssiniaX  Coptic  (EgyptX  Galla  (South  of  Abys- 
siniaX  Kinika,  Swahiu  (East  Coast  of  AfricaX 
Sechuana,  Zulu,  Otiyeherero,  Kafir,  Damara,  Na- 
macqua  (these  six  in  South  AfricaX  Seento,  Dualla, 
Ibo,  Haussa,  Nup6,  Toruba,  Accra  or  Ga,  Tschi 
or  Twi,  Mandingo,  Mende,  Temne,  Benga,  Grebo, 
Mpongwe,  Dikele  (all  fourteen  in  West  AfricaX 
(ralla  (South  of  AbyssiniaX  Bullom  (near  Serra 
LeoneX  Ewe  (Gold  CoastX  Berber  (North  Africa); 
total,  82. 

(6)  Ameriea.  Greenland,  Esquimaux,  Cree 
(Roman,  British  AmericaX  Cree,  Miomac  (Nova 
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'SootiaX  Tinne  (Hudson^s  Bay),  Chippewayan,  Tu- 
kudh  (Loucheux  Indians),  Maliseet  (New  Bruns- 
wickX  Mohawk,  Choctaw,  Seneca,  Dakota,  Ojibwa, 
Muskokee,  Cherokee,  DeUware,  Nez  Perces  (nine 
North  American  Indian  tribes),  Mayan  (Yucatan), 
Mexican  or  Aztec,  Negro-English  (Surinam),  Cre- 
olese  (West  Indies),  Ayroara  (Peru),  Arrawack 
(Ouiana),  Quichuan  (Argentine) ;  total,  26. 

VERY.    See  Glossart. 

VESTRY  (Heb.  STpf^?,  meUaw-khaw%  from 
an  old  root  to  iprtad  out),  the  wardrobe  of  the 
temple  of  Baal  (2  Kings  10:22).  The  priests  of 
Baal,  like  those  of  almost  all  religions,  had  their 
sacred  dresses  (A.  V.  "  vestments  *'),  which  were 
worn  at  the  time  of  worship,  and  were  kept  in  a 
wardrobe  in  the  temple. 

VESTURE.    See  Glossary. 

VEX.    See  Glossart. 

VIAL.  L  Pak  (Heb.  *^,  from  root  to  dUtU), 
a  bottle  or /a«^,  as  of  oil  (1  Sam.  10:1;  *'box>' 
in  2  Kings  9:1,  3). 

2.  Fee-ol^-ay  (Gr.  ^hj.  Rev.  6:8,  etc.),  a  howl, 

VICTUAL.  The  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.    See  Banquet  ;  Food,  etc. 

VILLAGE,  a  collection  of  houses  less  regular 
and  important  than  a  town  (q.  v.)  or  city  (q.  v.). 
**  Village,"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  the  rendering  of  several 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words. 

L  Kaw^fawr^  (Heb.  ^D3,  protected,  1  Chron. 
27:26;  Cant.  7:11)  is  the  proper  Hebrew  term  for 
village.  It  appears  also  in  the  forms  kef-eer' 
^^3,  covered  as  by  walls,  Neh.  6:2),  and  ko'-fer 
0^3,  1  Sam.  6:18),  and  is  represented  by  the 
Arabic  kefr,  still  so  much  used.  In  the  Hebrew 
the  prefix  kaw-fawr'  implied  a  regular  villa^,  as 
Capernaum,  which  had  in  later  times,  however, 
outgrown  the  limits  implied  by  its  original  desig- 
nation. 

2.  Khaw-tsare^  (Heb.  ^¥?t  incloeed)  is  properly 
an  indosure^  as  of  farm  buildings  inclosing  a  court 
(Josh.  18:28,  28),  the  encampment  of  nomads  (Gen. 
26:16 ;  Deut.  2:28,  A.  V. "  Hazerim  "),  and  of  ham- 
lets  near  towns  (Josh.  16:82,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  4:88 ; 
Neh.  11:26),  especially  unwalled  suburbs  of  walled 
towns  (Lev.  26:81 ;  comp.  v.  84). 

3.  Kc^-may  (Gr.  fn^vaf)  is  applied  to  Bethpage 
(Matt  21:2X  Bethany  (Luke  10:88;  John  11:1), 
Emmaus  (Luke  24:18),  Bethlehem  (John  7:42).  A 
distinction  between  city  or  town  (^dX^c)  and  vll. 
lage  {jKiiiui)  is  pointed  out  in  Luke  6:1. 

4.  Other  terms  are  improperly  rendered  "  village." 
ThuB  the  plural  otpaw-ravo:^  (Heb.  from  t*n9^  to 
teparate\  rendered  **  villages  "  (Hab.  8:14),  should 
be  '* captains,"  or  "eminent  men,"  L  e.,  men 
separated  by  their  rank  or  prowess  from  the 
mass.  In  Judg.  6:7, 11,  per-aw-zon^  (Heb.  P^"^^, 
properly  rtUcrt)  is  rendered  "villages,"  and  in 
E2ek.88:l  X.per^aw-zolh'i^eh,  riinS)means  "open 
country."    See  Citt;  Towh. 

VILLAINY  (Heb.  Hbna,  neb-auhlaw',  foofUh. 


VINE 

new).  In  Isa.  82:6  "  the  vile  person  will  speak 
villainy  "  may  better  be  rendered  "  the  fool  speaks 
folly."  In  Jer.  29:28  "villainy"  is  wickedness  in 
the  practice  of  adultery. 

VINE.  1.  Names.  The  following  Hebrew 
and  Greek  names  denote  the  vine : 

(1)  QheW-fevk  (Heb.  IpJ,  tw\ning\  or  more  def- 
initely, ghehf'feii  hay-ycji'-yeen  0?!??  1??,  tJen. 
40:9  and  fifty-two  other  places). 

(2)  /S5:>-raJfc•(Heb.^!)fe),  or  eo-ray-kaw' (p^'iSi)^ 
is  a  term  denoting  some  choice  kind  of  vine  (Jer. 
2:21 ;  Isa.  6:2 ;  Gen.  49:11),  thought  to  be  the  samA 
as  that  now  called  in  Morocco  eerki^  and  in  Persia 
ku^hmith,  with  small  round  dark  berries  and  soft 
stones. 

(8)  Naio-zeer'  (Heb.  ^"'TJ,  unpruned)  is  an  "  un- 
dressed vine"  (A.  V.,  Lev.  26:6,  11),  i.  e.,  one 
which  every  seventh  and  every  fiftieth  year  was 
not  pruned, 

(4)  Am'-pd-oeifsT.  afi7reXoi\  a  generic  word  for 
vine. 

2.  Cnltnre.  The  grapevine  (Vtttu  vinifera) 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Its  culture  "extends  from  about  the 
twenty-first  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  reaches  from  Portugal  on  the  west  to  the  con- 
fines of  India  on  the  east.  It  is,  however,  only 
along  the  center  of  this  zone  that  the  finest  wines 
are  made"  (Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  181). 
Although  Egypt  is  not  now  noted  for  its  grapes, 
yet  we  find  it  mentioned  early  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
40:9-1 1 ;  Num.  20:6 ;  Psa.  78:47).  The  Egyptians 
"trained  their  vines  on  a  trelliswork,  supported 
by  transverse  rafters  resting  on  pillars ;  and  a 
wall,  extending  round  it,  separated  this  pairt  from 
the  rest  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  the  orchard 
and  vineyard  were  not  separated  by  any  wall,  and 
figs  and  other  trees  were  planted  within  the  same 
limits  as  the  vines.  But  if  not  connected  with  it, 
the  vineyard  was  clpse  to  the  orchard.  .  •  •  Some 
vines  were  allowed  to  grow  as  standing  bushes, 
and,  being  kept  low,  did  not  require  any  support ; 
others  were  formed  into  a  series  of  bowers.  •  .  . . 
When  the  vineyard  was  inclosed  within  its  own 
wall  or  circuit,  it  frequently  had  a  reservoir  of 
water  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  building  wlych 
contained  the  winepress ;  but  the  various  ways  >t 
arranging  ibe  vineyard,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  garden,  depended,  of  course,  on  the  taste 
of  each  individual.  .  .  .  When  the  grapes  were 
gathered  the  bunches  were  carefully  put  into  deep 
wicker  baskets,  which  men  carried,  either  on  their 
head  or  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the 
winepress;  but  when  intended  for  eating,  they 
were  put,  like  other  fruits,  into  flat  open  baskets, 
and  generally  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm, 
vine,  or  other  trees"  (Wilkinson,  Ane,  i^gyp.^ 
vol.  i,  pp.  88-44). 

Palestine,  even  before  Israel  tooK  posMAsion  of 
it,  was  a  land  of  vineyards  (Deut  6:11;  28:80; 
Num.  18:28) ;  and  Moses  enacted  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  while  their 
prospective  owners  still  wandered  in  the  desert 
(Exod.  22:6;  23:11 ;  Lev.  26:5, 11 ;  Num.  6:8;  Deut. 
22:9 ;  23:24 ;  24:21).  For  this  culture  the  portion 
of  Judah  was  especially  adapted,  and  in  obtaining 
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for  his  Inheritanoe  the  hillj  slopes  of  the  south, 
the  prophecy  of  his  ancestor  was  fulfilled,  **  He 
washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in 
the  blood  of  grapes"  (Gen.  49:11).  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  the  vineyards,  marked  by  their  watchtowers 
(see  Towiss)  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient 
terrtoes— othe  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The'eleTitionof  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah 
18  the  true  climate  of  the  vine,  and  at  Hebron,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  its  primeval 
seat.  It  was  from  the  Judean  valley  of  Eshcol — 
**the  torrent  of  the  duster" — that  the  spies 
cut  down  the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes.  Al- 
though from  many  of  its  most  famous  haunts  the 
vine  nas  disappeared — e.  g.,  from  En-gedi— both 
in  southern  Palestine  and  on  the  slopes  of  Leba- 
non there  are  specimens  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  old  renown  of  this  "  land  of  vmeyards."  The 
grapes  of  Hebron  are  still  considered  the  finest  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Bunches  weighing  from  six  to 
seven  pounds  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  said  he  saw  one 
bunch  at  Hebron  a  yard  long  (Imp.  Diet.^  s.  v.). 

3.  yinayard  (Heb.  D"^,  keh'-retn,  garden  ; 
fT|?,  kan^ncne^^ planted;  Gr.  a/iire^av^  am-pel-ohn% 
'*  The  preparation  of  a  vineyard  is  the  most  costly 
and  onerous  of  all  the  operations  of  that  primitive 
husbandry  in  Eastern  lands,  the  methods  of  which 
have  remained  unchanged  and  unimproved  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  possess  any  records. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  branch  of  agriculture,  as 
there  practiced,  which  demands  any  consider- 
able outlay.  In  the  first  place,  the  vineyard  must 
be  carefully  inclosed  by  a  permanent  fence,  which 
is  required  for  no  other  crop.  The  pasture  lands 
outside  the  villages  are  all  unfenced,  and  the 
boundaries  only  marked  by  well-known  stones  or 
landmarks.  The  cornfields  are  equally  open,  or 
only  protected  by  thorn  branches  strewn  on  the 
ground,  while  the  olive  yards  nearer  the  town  or 
village  are  equally  unprotected.  When  the  vine- 
yard has  been  thus  hedged,  the  next  operation  is 
to  gather  out  the  stones,  not  the  small  stones 
'  which  strew  all  the  hillsides,  and  are  indispensable 
for  the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  the 
larger  bowlders,  which  are  heaped  in  long  rows 
like  a  ruined  stone  wall.  On  these  rows  the  vines 
are  trailed,  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  damp. 
Next,  there  must  be  a  wine  press  (q.  v.)  hewn  out 
of  the  native  rock ;  for  the  grapes  are  always 
pressed  on  the  spot,  lest  they  should  be  bruised 
and  injured  by  conveyance  to  a  distance.  These 
wine  presses,  or  vats,  are  the  most  imperishable 
records  of  the  past  in  the  deserted  land.  They 
are  simply  two  parallel  troughs,  one  above  the 
other,  with  a  perforated  conduit  between  them. 
The  bunches  of  grapes  are  thrown  into  the  upper 
vat,  where  they  are  trodden,  and  the  juice  flows 
into  the  lower  one.  These  *  wine  fats,*  found  in 
abundance  through  the  whole  land,  and  even  far 
into  the  southern  desert,  are  silent  witnesses  to 
its  former  fertility.  Then,  unless  the  vineyard 
adjoins  the  village,  there  must  be  a  temporary 
lodge,  or  booth,  erected  on  poles ;  but,  more  gen- 
erally, a  permanent  tower,  of  which  many  traces 
may  still  be  seen,  for  the  watchman,  during  the 


season,  to  guard  the  vintage  from  thieves  or  jack- 
als" (Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  in  S,  S.  Tunea\ 

i.  Mosaic  Rdfirolations.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  law  to  eat  the  fruit  of  a  vineyard  during  the 
first  three  yeara  after  its  planting.  The  fourth 
year  all  the  fruit  was  holy  to  the  L^rd,  **to  praise 
the  Lord  withaL"  Only  m  the  fifth  year  did  the 
produce  of  the  vines  fall  entirely  to  the  owner^s 
disposal  (Lev.  19:28-20 ;  comp.  Mark  12:2).  In 
later  times,  however,  while  it  was  still  held  wrong 
to  eat  during  the  first  three  years,  the  rule  was 
greatly  relaxed  regarding  the  fourth  year.  Various 
markings  were  adopted  whereby  the  passer-by 
might  distinguish  the  three  years*  from  the  four 
years'  vineyard,  and  so  escape  the  peril  of  eating 
from  the  former.  The  proper  ** season"  for 
claiming  produce  would  therefore  not  come  until 
the  fifth  year. 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to  the 
usual  restrictions  of  the  **  seventh  year "  (Exod. 
23:11),  and  the  jubilee  of  tlio  fiftieth  year  (Lev. 
26:11).  The  gleanings  were  to  be  left  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  (Jer.  49:9 ;  Deut.  24:21).  The 
vineyard  was  not  to  be  sown  **  with  divers  seed  " 
(Deut.  22:9),  but  fig  trees  were  sometimes  planted 
in  vineyards  (Luke  18:6 ;  comp.  I  Kings  4:25 : 
**  Every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree  ").  Persons  passing  through  a  vineyard  were 
allowed  to  eat  grapes  therein,  but  not  to  carry 
any  away  (Deut.  28:24). 

5.  Vintage  (Heb.  ^■'¥?,  haw-Ueer^^  dipped^ 
The  vintage  began  in  September,  and  was  a  time 
of  genend  festivity.  The  towns  were  deserted, 
and  the  people  lived  in  the  vineyards — in  lodges 
and  tents  (Judg.  9:27;  Jer.  26:80;  Isa.  16:10). 
The  grapes  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy  by 
the  **  grape  gatherers  "  (Jer.  26:80),  and  put  mto 
baskets  (6:9),  and  then  carried  to  the  wine  press. 

In  Palestine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says 
Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  and  the  juice  of  the 
remainder,  after  having  been  trodden  and  pressed, 
is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which,  under  the  name 
of  dibs  (Heb.  ^?'''|),  is  much  used  by  all  classes, 
wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a  condiment 
with  their  food.  Even  the  leaves  and  the  stocks 
of  the  vine  are  useful.  The  cuttings  of  the  vine 
and  the  leaves  are  much  used  for  manure  to  the 
vineyards.  The  leaves  are  also  used  as  a  vege- 
table, chopped  meat  and  rice  being  rolled  up  to- 
gether in  single  leaves,  and  boiled  for  the  table, 
making  a  very  agreeable  dish.  The  leaves  are 
also  used  for  fodder,  while  the  wood  serves  as  fuel 
(Ezek.  16:8,  4;  comp.  John  16:6). 

6.  Fi^nratiye.  The  vine  is  a  symbol ;  thus 
Israel  was  a  vine  brought  from  Egypt  (Psa,  80:8 ; 
comp.  Isa.  6:2,  sq.).  To  dwell  under  one's  vine 
and  fig  tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic  happiness 
and  peace  (1  Kings  4:26;  Psa.  128:3;  Mic.  4:4). 
The  rebellious  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to 
"  wild  grapes,"  "  an  empty  vine,"  **  the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine  "  (Isa.  6:2,  4 ;  Jer.  2:21 ; 
Hos.  10:1).  By  the  vine  our  Lord  symbolizes  the 
spiritual  union  existing  between  himself  and  be- 
lievers (John  16:1-6),  unfruitful  branches  being 
mere  professors.  The  quick  growth  of  the  vine 
is  a  symbol  of  the  growth  of  saints  in  grace  (Hos. 
14:7) ;  its  rich  clusters,  of  the  graces  of  the  Church 
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(Cant  7:8) ;  the  worthlessness  of  its  wood,  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  the  wicked  (Ezek.  15:2,  8,  6) ; 
a  vine  setting  fruit,  but  not  bringing  it  to  matu- 
rity, is  representative  of  Israel  not  answering  the 
rightful  expectations  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  10:1).  The 
vineyard  is  used  as  a  figure  of  Israel  (Isa.  5:7 ; 
27:2;  Jer.  12:10;  comp.  Katt.  21:83);  while  the 
failure  of  the  vineyard  is  a  symbol  of  severe  ca- 
lamities (Isa.  82:10);  to  plant  vineyards  and  eat 
the  fruit  thereof  is  a  figure  of  peaceful  prosperity 
(Neh.  9:26;  Isa.  66:21 ;  Ezek.  28:26).    See  Vbok- 

TABLE  KUIODOM. 

VINE  OF  SODOM.    See  Ykorxblk  Kino- 

DOK. 

VIN£OAB.    See  Wins. 

VINEYABD.    SeeViHB. 

YINEYABDS.  PLAIK  OF  THE  (Heb. 
0^*13  ^59»  «»-^«^  ker-aw-meem^,  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  11:83  only;  and  possibly  now  rep- 
resented by  a  ruin  bearing  the  name  of  Beit  ei- 
Kerm — "house  of  the  vine" — to  the  north  of 
Kerak.  Its  situation  cannot  be  definitely  deter, 
mined. 

VINTAGE.    See  Vine. 

VIOL.    See  Music. 

VIOLENCE.  The  rendering  of  tveo  Hebrew 
and  three  Qreek  words : 

L  Khaw-mawce^  (Heb.  ^^'T)  ^*^  *^®  sense  of 
using  violence,  especially  with  evil  intent  (Gen. 
6:1 1. 13 ;  49:5,  A.  V.  "  cruelty ; "  Psa.  18:48,  A.  V. 
"  violent  man  '*). 

2.  Oavhzal'  (Heb.  bn,  to  ntrip  off)  has  the 
meaning  of  to  rob  (Lev.  6:2;  .Tob  20:19;  24:2),  in 
which  passages  the  sense  is  that  of  seizing  an- 
other's property  by  fraud  or  injustice,  especiiUly  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  who  seize  upon  the  posses- 
sions of  the  poor  by  fraud  and  force  (Eccles.  5:8 ; 
Jer.  22:8;  Ezek.  18:7,  12,  16,  18). 

3.  Bee'-ah  (6r.  ^ia^  vital  aclivity\  strength  in 
violent  action,  force  (Acts  5:26 ;  24:7).  In  Matt. 
11:12,  **The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  vio- 
lence" (^  paoi2£ia  T.  ohp,  Pid^erat),  carried  by 
storm,  i.  e.,  a  share  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  is 
sought  for  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  the  in- 
tensest  exertion. 

i.  Doo'-nam-ia  (Gr.  dhvafuc^  strength^  abilily)  is 
used  in  the  expression,  **  Quenched  the  violence 
of  fire"  (Heb.  11:34). 

5.  Dee-^U'i'-o  (Gr.  Siaaeiu,  Luke  8:14),  "do  vio- 
lence to  no  man,"  means  to  extort  money,  or 
other  property,  from  one  by  intimidation. 

VIPER.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

VllcOIN,  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words 
and  one  Greek  word : 

1.  Beth-oo4aw'  (Heb.  "T^^ra,  separated)  prop- 
erly denotes  a  virgin^  maiden  (Gen.  ^:16;  Lev. 
21:18;  Deut  22:14,  23,  28;  Judg.  11:37;  1  Kings 
1:2) ;  the  passage  Joel  1:8  is  not  an  exception,  as 
it  refers  to  the  loss  of  one  betrothed,  not  married. 

2.  Al-maw'  (Heb.  ?T7t?»  veiled)^  a  young  woman 
of  marriageable  age  (Gen.  24:48 ;  Exod.  2:8 ;  Psa. 
68:25,  A.  V.  "damsel";  Prov.  80:19;  Cant.  1:8; 
6:8 ;  Isa.  7:14).     "*  The  primary  idea  of  this  word 


is  not  that  of  unspotted  virginity,  for  which 
the  Hebrews  have  the  special  word  belh-oo-law' 
(STbVia)^  but  simply  being  of  marriageable  age, 
the  age  of  puberty." 

3.  Par-then'-oi  (Gr.  irapdhoc)^  a  virgin  (Matt. 
1:28;  26:1,  7,  11;  Luke  1:27;  Acts  21:9;  1  Cor. 
7:25,  28,  83),  i.  e.,  either  a  marriageable  maiden 
or  a  young  married  woman,  a  pure  virgin  (2  Cor. 
11:2).  In  Rev.  14:4  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
man  who  has  abstained  from  all  uncleanness  and 
whoredom  attendant  upon  idolatry,  and  so  has 
kept  his  chastity. 

Respecting  the  virginity  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  see  Mart. 

VntTUE  (Gr.  ipirvt  ar^-ay,  manlinets;  , 
dhvafuf^  doo^-fumi-ity  power ^  strengt/i).  The  first  of 
these  terms  denotes  a  virtuous  course  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  moral  goodness  (2  Pet.  1:5), 
any  particular  moral  excellence,  as  modesty,  pu- 
rity (PhiL  4:8).  The  latter  term  indicates  power^ 
ability^  and  is  often  so  rendered.  In  Mark  5:30; 
Luke  6:19;  8:46,  it  indicates  the  power  of  Christ 
to  heal  disease.    See  Glossary. 

VISION  (some  derivative  of  Heb.  STJ^J,  klMw- 
xaw^,  to  perceive;  Gr.  Spdu^  hor-ahf-o ;  or  of 
S^fiJ'7,  raw-aw'^  to  see;  bTrrofioi^  op'-tom-ahee)^  a 
supernatural  presentation  of  certain  scenery  or 
circumstances  to  the  mind  of  a  person  while  awake 
(Num.  12:6-8).  Balaam  speaks  of  himself  as  hav. 
ing  seen  *'the  vision  of  the  Almighty"  (24:16). 
In  the  time  of  £Ii  it  is  said,  **And  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was 
no  open  vision"  (1  Sam.  8:1),  i.  e.,  there  was  no 
public  and  recognized  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
(comp.  Prov.  29: 18,  "  Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish  ").    See  Drkam. 

VISITATION  (Heb.  STTIkB,  pek-ood-daw''^' 
Gr.  imaiayrr^,  epAs-kop-ay^^  inspection,  is  some 
tiroes  taken  for  a  visit  of  mercy  from  God  (Gren 
50:24;  Exod.  18:19;  Luke  1:68),  but  oftener  for 
a  visit  of  rigor  and  vengeance,  or  at  least  of  clos# 
inspection  (Exod.  82:34;  Isa.  23:17;  1  Pet  2:12). 

VOCATION  (Gr.  Kkrjati,  klay^-eie,  an  inviiP- 
tion\  a  theological  term  signifying  calling  (Rom. 
11:29;  1  Cor.  1:26;  Eph.  1:18;  4:4;  Phil.  8:14: 
2  Thess.  1:11 ;  2  Tim.  1:9;  Heb.  8:1;  2  Pet.  1:10X 

The  dominant  idea  is  that  Grod  in  his  grace  calla 
men  to  forsake  a  sinful  life  and  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  long-standing  point  of  controversy  between 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theologians  relates  to 
the  character  of  this  call,  the  former  holding  that 
there  is  an  "  external  call "  to  all  men,  addressed 
indiscriminately  to  all  men,  while  the  **  effectual 
call "  is  given  only  to  those  who  by  the  divine  de- 
cree are  predestined  to  everlasting  life,  the  latter 
refusing  to  recognize  any  such  distinction. 

Methodists  and  Arminians  generally  regard  the 
divine  call,  under  whatever  external  conditions  it 
is  made,  as  in  every  case  one  of  thoroughly  gra- 
cious reality,  and  so  eflScacious  that  if  it  is  heeded 
the  roan  is  certain  of  salvation. 

See  Election;  Atonement;  Holt  Ghost.—E. 
McC. 
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VOPH'SI  (Heb.  "^O?;,  vof^e^,  addUiaruU),  the 
father  of  Nahbi,  one  of  the  explorers  of  Canaan 
(Num.  18:14). 

VOW  (Heb.  from  ^J,  nato-dar^  to  promise ; 
Gr.  thx^i  yooJkha/^  a  prayer\  defined  as  a  religious 
undertaking,  either,  potutive,  to  do  something,  or, 
negative,  to  abstain  from  doing  a  certain  thing. 
Under  the  old  covenant  the  principle  of  vowing 
was  recognized  as  in  itself  a  suitable  expression  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  as  such  was  placed 
under  certain  regulations.  It  was  not,  except  in 
a  few  special  cases,  imposed  as  an  obligation  on 
the  individual  conscience.  The  Lord  neve;*  said. 
Thou  shalt  vow  so  and  so ;  but.  If  thou  shouldst 
make  a  vow,  or  when  thou  dost  so,  then  let  such 
and  such  conditions  be  observed.  The  conditions 
specified  in  the  law  related  almost  exclusively  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  what  had  been  freely 
undertaken  by  the  worshiper — what  he  had  pledged 
himself  before  God  to  render  in  active  service  or 
dedicated  gifts.  He  was  on  no  account  to  draw 
back  from  his  plighted  word,  but  conscientiously 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  since  otherwise  a  slight 
would  manifestly  be  put  upon  God  and  a  stain 
left  upon  the  conscience  of  the  worshiper  (Deut 
28:21-23;  Eccles.  6:6;  Psa.  60:14;  Nah.  1:16). 

Mosaic  Begrolations.  (1)  A  man  could  not 
devote  to  sacred  usee  the  firstborn  of  roan  or 
beast,  which  was  devoted  already  (Lev.  27:26); 
if  he  vowed  land,  he  might  redeem  it  or  not  (vers. 
16,  20)  (see  Redbmption).  (2)  Animals  fit  for  sac- 
rifice, if  devoted,  were  not  to  be  redeemed  or 


changed,  and  if  a  roan  attempted  to  do  so  he  was 
required  to  bring  both  the  devotee  and  the  chang- 
ling  (27:9,  10,  88).  They  were  to  be  free  from 
blemish  (Mai.  1:14).  An  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
might  be  redeemed,  with  the  addition  to  the  priest^s 
valuation  of  a  fifth,  or  it  became  the  property  of 
the  priests  (Lev.  27:12,  18).  (8)  The  case  of  per- 
tana  stood  thus :  A  man  might  devote  either  him- 
self, his  child  (not  the  firstbomX  or  his  slave.  If 
no  redemption  took  place,  the  devoted  person  be- 
came a  slave  of  the  sanctuary  (2  Sam.  16:8)  (see 
Nazaiute).  Otherwise  he  might  be  redeented  at 
a  valuation  according  to  age  and  sex  (Lev.  27:1-7). 
(4)  General  regulationa.  Vows  were  entirely  vol- 
untary, but  once  made  were  regarded  as  compul- 
sory, and  evasion  of  performance  of  them  was 
held  to  be  contrary  to  true  religion  (Num.  80:2; 
Deut.  28:21 ;  Eccles.  6:4).  If  persons  in  a  de- 
pendent condition  made  vows — as  an  unmarried 
daughter  living  in  her  fatlici's  house,  or  a  wife, 
even  if  she  afterward  became  a  widow — the  vow, 
if  in  the  first  case  her  father,  or  in  the  second  her 
husband,  heard  and  disallowed  it,  Was  void ;  but 
if  they  heard  without  disallowance,  it  was  to  re- 
main good  (Num.  80:8-16).  Votive  offerings  aris- 
ing from  the  profit  of  any  impure  traffic  were 
wholly  forbidden  (Deut  28:18). 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a 
test  of  religion  ar^  mentioned  (Job  22:27 ;  Psa. 
22:26;  60:14;  66:18;  116:14;  Prov.T:14;  Isa.  19:, 
21;  Nah.  1:16).     See  Oath. 

VULGATE.    See  Versions. 

VULTUBE.    See  Akimal  Kingdom. 


W 


WAGES.  1.  Usually  some  form  of  Heb. 
"Ofe  {aaw-kar',  Gen.  81:8 ;  Exod.  2:9 ;  Ezek.  29:18, 
19);  elsewhere  "hire,"  "reward,"  etc. 

2.  Moi-koh'-reih  (Heb.  rTlisfe^,  Gen.  29:16; 
81:41 ;  Ruth  2:12,  "reward"). 

3.  Feh^Uaw"  (Heb.  TitTB^  Lev.  19:18 ;  Psa. 
109:20,  "reward"). 

i.  Two  Greek  words  are  thus  rendered :  Mtt- 
thoif  (juadSCf  John  4:86,  elsewhere  "  reward,"  or 
"  hire  ") ;  op-so'-nee-on  (oV^vtov,  Luke  8:14 ;  2  Cor. 
11:8;  Luke  6:28,  "reward"). 

Wages,  according  to  the  earliest  usages  of 
mankind,  are  a  return  for  something  of  value, 
specifically  for  work  performed.  Thus  labor  is 
recognized  as  property,  and  wages  as  the  price 
paid  or  obtained  in  exchange  for  such  property. 
The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a  recompense 
not  in  money,  but  in  kind.  This  was  given  to 
Jacob  by  Laban  (Gen.  29:16, 20;  81:7,  8, 41).  Such 
payment  was  natural  among  a  pastoral  and  chang- 
ing population  like  that  of  the  tent4weller8  of 
Syria.  Burckhardt  (Syria^  p.  297)  mentions  a 
case  in  Syria  resembling  closely  that  of  Jacob 
with  Laban — a  man  who  served  eight  years  for 
his  food,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his  master's 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  afterward  com- 
pelled by  his  father-in-Uw  to  perform  acts  of 


service  for  him.  In  Egypt  money  payments  by 
way  of  wages  were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

Among  the  Hebrews  wages  in  general,  whether 
of  soldiers  or  laborers,  are  mentioned  (Hag.  1:6; 
Ezek.  29:18,  19  ;  John  4:86).  The  raU  of  wages 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  house- 
holder and  vineyard  (Matt.  20:2).  where  the  labor- 
er's wages  are  given  as  one  denarius  per  day 
(about  sixteen  cents),  a  rate  which  agrees  with 
Tob.  6:14,  where  a  drachma  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
equivalent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay 
of  a  soldier  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. In  earlier  times  it  is  probable  that  the 
rate  was  lower.  But  it  is  likely  that  laborers,  and 
also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions.  The 
Mosaic  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  19:18 ;  Deut.  25:14, 16).  The 
employer  who  refused  to  give  his  laborers  sufll- 
cient  provisions  was  censured  (Job  24:1 1),  and  the 
iniquity  of  withholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer. 
22:18;  Mai.  8:6;  James  6:4)  (Smith).     See  Sebt. 

ICK. 

WAGON  (Heb.  SnbjC?,  ag-aw-law'^  that  which 
roth  or  luma  round.  Gen.  46:19,  21,  27;  46:5; 
Num.  7:8,  6-8;  ^3*^^  reh'keb,  Ezek.  28:84,  else- 
where  "  chariot ").  The  oriental  wagon,  or  oroioA, 
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WAR 


is  a  Tehide  oompoeed  of  two  or  three  planks, 
fixed  on  two  solid  circular  blocks  of  wood,  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  senre  as  wheels. 
To  the  floor  are  sometimes  attached  wings,  which 
splay  outward  like  the  sides  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
For  the  conveyangepf  passengers  mattresses  or 
clothes  are  laid  i^£e  bottom,  and  the  vehicle  is 
drawn  by  bullocks  or  oxen.  The  covered  wagons 
for  oonveying  the  materials  for  the  tabernacle 
were  probably  constructed  on  Egyptian  models. 
Others  of  a  lighter  description,  and  more  nearly 
approaching  the  xtiodem  cart,  occur  in  the  Assyr- 
ifm  monuments.  Some  of  these  have  eidit, 
others  as  many  as  twelve  spokes  in  their  wheels. 

WAIL.    See  Hourmimo. 

WALK.  Fignratiye.  WM  is  often  used 
in  Scripture  for  oonduct  in  life,  general  demeanor, 
and  deportment.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Enoch  and 
Koah  **  walked  with  God,**  L  e.,  they  maintained 
a  course  of  action  conformed  to  Crod^s  will  and 
acceptable  in  his  sight  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  we  find  Crod  promising  to  walk  with 
bis  people ;  and  his  people,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
siring the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they 
may  walk  in  his  statutes.  **  To  walk  in  darkness  '* 
(1  John  1:6,  7)  is  to  be  involved  in  unbelief  and 
misled  by  error;  "to  walk  in  the  light"  (v.  *l)  is 
to  be  well  informed,  holy,  and  happy ;  "  to  walk 
by  faith**  (2  Oor.  5:7)  may  be  rendered  **  through 
faith  we  walk,"  L  e.,  faith  is  the  sphere  through 
which  we  walk.  '*  To  walk  after  the  flesh  "  (Rom. 
8:1,  4;  2  Pet  2:10)  is  to  gratify  the  carnal  de> 
sires,  to  jield  to  fleshly  appetites,  and  to  be  obe- 
dient to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  while  "  to  walk 
after  the  Spirit"  (Gal.  5:16)  is  to  be  guided  and 
aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  active  and  animating 
principle  of  the  Christian  life. 

WALL(Heb.  properly  Tp,  Jb0er,asa  defense; 
or  ^TO^^,  kho-mav/^  as  a  harrier;  sometimes  ^^ti, 
lAoor,  perhaps  from  its  rocky  character ;  various 
forms  of  ^J,  gaw-dar^f  to  ineloee;  occasionally 
P*^,  khale^  from  its  strength;  yy^^  khah'-yite, 
from  its  exterior  position ;  V^*^,  khaw-roota^^  from 
its  being  dug^  etc;  Gr.  TeZ;fof,  W^kKot;  roixoCy 
toy^-khcS).  In  ancient  times  the  walls  of  cities 
and  houses  were  usually  built  of  earth,  or  of  bricks 
(q.  V.)  of  clay,  mixed  with  reeds  and  hardened  in 
the  sun.  When  any  breach  took  place  in  such  a 
mass  of  earth,  by  heavy  rains  or  a  defect  in  the 
foundation,  the  consequences  were  serious  (Gen. 
49:6;  Psa.  62:3;  Isa.  30:18);  and  we  can  easily 
understand  how  such  walls  could  be  readily  de- 
stroyed by  fire  (Amos  1:7,  10,  14).  The  exten- 
aive  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  show 
that  the  walls  were  principally  constructed  of 
earth  or  clay.  The  wall  surrounding  the  palace 
of  Khorsabad  is  fixed  by  Botta  at  forty-eight  feet 
nine  inches ;  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Nineveh,  upon  which  three  chariots  could  be  driven 
abreast  The  wall  of  Babylon  was  elghty-seven 
feet  broad,  and  six  chariots  could  be  driven  to- 
gether upon  it  Not  infrequently  stone  walls, 
with  towers  and  a  fosse,  surrounded  fortified 
dties  (Isa.  2:15;  9:10;  Neh.  4:8 ;  Zeph.  1:16). 

The  f  blowing  additiosial  points  are  mentioned 


by  Smith  (j5i6.  Did,,  s.  v.):  "1.  The  practice 
common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations  down 
to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  temple,  and 
in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to  be 
permanent  (Luke  11:48).  2.  A  feature  of  some 
parts  of  Solomon^s  buildings,  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus,  corresponds  remarlcably  to  the  method 
adopted  at  Nineveh  of  incrusting  or  veneering  a 
wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a  more  costly 
material,  as  marble  or  alabaster.  3.  Another  use 
of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  support  mountain  roads 
or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of  hills  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  4.  The  'path  of  the  vine- 
yards *  (Num.  22:24)  is  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side." 

Figliratiye.  In  Scripture  language  a  wall  is 
a  symbol  of  acdvation  (Isa.  26:1;  60:18);  of  pro^ 
ledion—oi  God  (Zech.  2:6),  of  those  who  afford 
protection  (1  Sam.  26:16 ;  Isa.  2:16),  of  the  Church 
as  a  protection  to  the  nation  (Cant  8:9,  10),  of 
ordinances  as  a  protection  to  the  Church  (Cant 
2:9 ;  Isa.  5:6) ;  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  in  his  own 
conceit  (Prov.  18:11).  A  "brazen  wall"  is  sym- 
bolical of  prophets  in  their  testimony  against  the 
wicked  (Jer.  16:20);  the  **  wall  of  partition"  (Eph, 
2:14),  of  the  separation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
"  whited  walls  "  (Acts  28:8),  of  hypocrites. 

WAN.    See  Glossart. 

WANDEBINO  IN  THE  WILDEBNESS. 
See  Wilderness  of  Wandering. 

WAJL  The  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words:  Heb.  tn72nb?p^  miUkliaw'tnaw', 
fighting;  ^5?,  teaw-baw',  or  J^^?^,  iad>^w-aw\ 
to  make  war;  used  also  for  the  sacred  service  of 
the  Levites  (Num.  4:28) ;  Drfo,  loM-kham^  literally 
to  consume;  Gr.  ndXefioCy  poV-em-oe^  a  conflict; 
OTpaTeiu,  strat-goo^'O,  to  make  a  military  expedl' 
tion. 

1.  .The  Elgyptians.  "Military  service  in 
Egypt  was  not  universally  compulsory,  but  rather 
the  profession  and  privilege  of  a  special  class  of 
whose  origin  but  little  is  known.  Perhaps  origi- 
nally it  comprised  only  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
quering race,  but  in  historic  times  it  was  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  latter,  and  recruits  were 
raised  everywhere  among  the  fellahs,  the  Bedouins 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  negroes,  the  Nubians,  and 
even  from  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  or  adventur- 
ers from  beyond  the  seas.  This  motley  collection 
of  foreign  mercenaries  composed  ordinarily  the 
bodyguard  of  the  king  or  of  his  barons,  the  per- 
manent  nucleus  round  which  in  times  of  war  the 
levies  of  native  recruits  were  rallied.  Every  Egyp- 
tian soldier  received  from  the  chief  to  whom  he 
was  attached  a  holding  of  land  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  his  family.  .  .  .  They 
were  enrolled  in  special  registers,  with  the  indi- 
cation of  the  holding  which  was  temporarily  as- 
signed to  them.  A  military  scribe  kept  this  regis- 
ter in  every  royal  home  or  principality.  Military 
service  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  fellahs  so  great 
that  for  the  most  part  those  who  were  engaged  in 
it  had  their  children  also  enrolled,  and  taken  to 
the  barracks,  where  they  were  taught  not  only 
«i)e  use  of  the  bow,  the  battle-ax,  the  mace,  the 
lance,  and  the  shield,  but  were  all  instructed  in 
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such  exercises  as  rendered  the  body  supple  and 
prepared  them  for  maneuvering,  regimental  march- 
ing, running,  jumping,  and  wrefltling  either  with 
closed  or  open  hand.  Their  training  being  fin- 
ished, they  were  incorporated  into  local  companies 
and  invested  with  their  privileges.  When  they 
were  required  for  service  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
class  wais  mustered,  arms  kept  in  the  arsenal 
were  distributed  among  them,  and  they  were  con- 
veyed in  boats  to  the  scene  of  action  "  (Maspero, 
Davm  of  Civ,^  p.  805-809). 

2.  Tna  Chaldeani.  "  When  a  war  was  immi- 
nent a  military  levy  was  made  upon  his  (the  king*s) 
domains,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  out  whether  the 
recruits  thus  raised  were  drawn  indiscriminately 
from  the  population  in  general  or  merely  from  a 
special  class  analogous  to  that  of  the  warriors 
which  we  find  in  Egypt,  who  were  paid  in  the 
same  way  by  grants  of  land.  The  equipment  of 
these  soldiers  was  of  the  rudest  kind;  they  had  no 
cuirass,  but  carried  a  rectangular  shield,  and,  In 
the  case  of  those  of  higher  rank  at  all  events,  a 
conical  metal  helmet,  probably  of  beaten  copper, 
provided  with  a  piece  to  protect  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  heavy  infantry  were  armed  with  a 
pike  tipped  with  bronze  or  cop[>er,  an  ax  or  sharp 
adze,  a  stone-headed  mace,  and  a  dagger.  The 
light  troops  were  provided  only  with  the  bow  and 
sling.  As  early  as  the  millenium  B.  C.  the  king 
went  to  battle  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  onagers,  or 
perhaps  horses;  he  had  his  own  peculiar  weapon, 
which  was  a  curved  baton  probably  terminating 
in  a  metal.point,  and  resembling  the  scepter  of  the 
Pharaohs.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  a  campaign 
a  distribution  of  weapons  to  the  newly  levied 
troops  took  place ;  but  as  soon  as  the  war  was  at 
an  end  the  men  brought  back  their  accouterments, 
which  were  stored  till  they  were  again  required  *' 
(ibid.,  pp.  721,  722). 

3.  The  Hebrews.  (1)  Preliminary.  Before 
entering  on  an  aggressive  warfare  the  Hebrews 
sought  for  the  divine  sanction  by  consulting  either 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Judg.  1:1 ;  20:2,  27,  28 ; 
1  Sam.  14:87 ;  23:^ ;  28:6 ;  80:8)  or  some  acknowl- 
edged prophet  (1  Kings  22:6;  2  Chron.  18:5). 
Divine  aid  was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare 
by  bringing  into  the  field  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  himself  (1  Sam. 
4:4,  18;  14:18).  Formal  proclamations  of  war 
were  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents. 
Before  entering  the  enemy's  district  spies  were 
sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  country  and 
the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants  for  resistance 
(Num.  18:17;  Josh.  2:1 ;  Judg.  7:10;  1  Sam.  26:4). 

(2)  Actual  warfare.  When  an  engagement  was 
imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  7:9;  1 3:9), 
and  an  inspiriting  address  delivered  either  by  the 
commander  (2  Chron.  20:20)  or  by  a  priest  (Deut. 
20:2).  Then  followed  the  battle  signal  (1  Sam. 
17:52;  Isa.  42:18;  Jer.  50:42;  Ezek.  21:22;  Amos 
1:14).  The  combat  assumed  the  form  of  a  num- 
ber of  hand-to-hand  contests.  Hence  the  high 
value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot  and  strength  of 
arm  (2  Sam.  1:23 ;  2:18 ;  1  Chron.  12:8).  At  the 
same  time  various  strategic  devices  were  practiced, 
such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh.  8:2, 1 2 ;  Judg.  20:86), 
surprise  (Judg.  7:16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam. 
5:23).  Another  mode  of. settling  the  dispute  was  by 
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the  selection  of  champions  (1  Sam.,  eh.  17  ;  2  Sam. 
2:14),  who  were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the 
offer  of  high  reward  (1  Sam.  17:25 ;  18:25 ;  2  Sam. 
18:11 ;  1  Chron.  11:6).  The  contest  having  been 
decided,  the  conquerors  were  recalled  from  the 
pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (2  Sam.  2:28; 
18:16;  20:22). 

(8)  Siege  of  a  town.  The  siege  of  a  town  or 
fortress  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
A  line  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  round  the 
place  (Ezek.  4:2 ;  Mic.  5:1),  constructed  out  of  the 
trees  found  in  the  neighborhood  (Deut.  20:20),  to- 
gether with  earth  and  any  other  materials  at 
hand.  This  line  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from 
the  surrounding  country,  but  also  served  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  besiegers.  The  next  step 
was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one  or  more 
"mounds,"  or  "banks,"  in  the  direction  of  the 
city  (2  Sam.  20:15;  2  Kings  19:82;  Isa.  87:33), 
which  were  gradually  increased  in  height  until  th^ 
were  about  half  as  high  as  the  city  walL  On  these 
mounds  or  banks  towers  were  erected  (2  Kings 
25:1;  Jer.  52:4;  Ezek.  4:2;  17:17;  21:22;  26:8X 
whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might  attack 
with  effect  Battering-rams  (Ezek.  4:2;  21:22) 
were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the  bank, 
and  scaling  ladders  might  also  be  placed  on  it. 

(4)  Treatment  of  oonqnered,  eto.  The  treat- 
ment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe  in 
ancient  times.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  action  were  plundered  (1  Sam.  81:8;  2  Mace 
8:27);  the  survivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
savage  manner  (Judg.  9:45 ;  2  Sam.  12:31 ;  2  Chron. 
25:12),  mutilated  (Judg.  1:6;  1  Sam.  11:2),  or 
carried  into  captivity  (Num.  81:26;  Deut.  20:14). 
Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  removed  to  a  distant  locality. 
The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  usages  toward  the  con- 
quered. The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success 
by  the  erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam. 
7:12;  2  SauL  8:13),  by  banging  up  trophies  in 
their  public  buildings  (1  Sam.  21 :9 ;  81:10 ;  2  Kings 
11:10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and  dances  in 
which  the  whole  population  took  part  (Exod.  15:1- 
21 ;  Judg.,  ch.  5;  1  Sam.  18:6-8;  2  Sam.,  eh.  22; 
Judith  16:2-17;  1  Mace.  4:24). 

4.  Figurative.  War  is  a  figure  of  our  contest 
with  death  (Eccles.  8:8).  In  the  song  of  Moses, 
Jehovah  is  declared  to  be  **  a  man  of  war  "  (Exod. 
15:3),  one  who  knows  how  to  make  war,  and  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  destroy  his  foes.  War  illus- 
trates the  malignity  of  the  wicked  (Psa.  55:21), 
the  contest  of  saints  with  the  enemies  of  their 
salvation  (Rom.  7:23;  2  Cor.  10:8;  Eph.  6:12; 
1  Tim.  1:18),  and  between  antichrist  and  the 
Church  (Rev.  11:7 ;  13:4,  7). 

WABE.    See  GLossiiRr. 

WABFARE.    See  Glossary. 

WASHING.    See  Ablution. 

WASHPOT.    See  Glossary. 

WATCH.  1.  The  rendering  of  some  form  of 
the  Heb.  T3'»d  (show-mar^  to  proted),  and  may 
mean  day  or  night  watch ;  thus  there  was  a  guard 
(A.  V.  "watch")  of  the  king's  house  (2  Kings  1 1:6-7X 
and  in  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  4:9;  7:8> 
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The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  divided 
the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of  hours, 
each  watch  representing  the  period  for  which  sen- 
tinels or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  Thus  we  read 
of  "a  watch  in  the  night"  (Psa.  90:4).  The 
proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognized  only  three 
such  watches,  entitled  the  first  or  **  beginning  of 
the  watches  "  (Lam.  2:19),  the  middle  watch  (Judg. 
7:19),  and  the  morning  watch  (Exod.  14:24 ;  1  Sam. 
11:11).  These  would  last  respectiyely  from  sun- 
set to  10  p.  M. ;  from  10  p.  M.  to  2  ▲.  m.  ;  and  from 
2  A.  K.  to  sunrise.  Subsequently  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the  number  of 
watches  was  increased  to  four,  which  were  de- 
scribed either  according  to  their  numerical  order, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  '^fourth  watch"  (Matt.  14: 
26, Gr.  0vAa«^,/oo-/a^-ay^, or  by  the  terms  "even," 
*'midnight,"  "cockcrowing,"  and  "morning"  (Mark 
13:36).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9  p.  m., 
midnight,  8  ▲.  m.,  and  6  a.  m. 

2.  ShaW'kadT  (Heb.  Tj^ti,  to  he  alerf)  is  to  be 
wakeful,  and  so  watchful,  either  for  good  (Jer.  81: 
28;  61:12)  or  evil  (Isa.  29:20). 

3.  KoosUo-det^'oh  (Gr.  Kovarudla),  a  Roman  sen- 
try, one  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
tomb  of  our  Lord  (Matt'  27:66,  66). 

4.  Chray-gor-eh'-o  (Gr.  ypjjyopiu)  means 
to  keep  awake^  to  too/rA,  and  so  to  take 
heed  lest  through  remissness  and  indolence 
some  destructive  calamity  suddenly  over- 
take one  (Matt.  24:42;  26:18;  Mark  18:36; 
Rev.  16:16),  or  lest  one  be  led  to  forsake 
Christ  (Matt.  26:41;  Mark  14:38),  or  fall 
into  sin  (1  Thess.  6:6 ;  1  Cor.  16:18 ;  1  Pet. 
6:8 ;  Rev.  8:2,  sq.)  To  "  watch  "  (Col.  4:2) 
is  to  employ  the  most  punctilious  care. 

5.  Natf^'fo  (Gr.  vfjia^  to  abitainfrom 
wine^  he  aober)  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment figuratively,  to  he  calm  and  collected 
in  spirit;  to  he  temperate^  ditpatsumate^  cir- 
cumspect (1  Thess,  6:6, 8 ;  2  Tim.  4:6 ;  1  Pet. 
1:18;  6:8). 

WATCHTOWER.    SeeTowsR. 

WATER  (Heb.  D*!^,  mah'-yim;  Gr. 
i66p^  hM/-dore)  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  both  as  an  element  in  fertility 
and  as  a  drink. 

L  Supply.  "  The  long  rainy  season  in 
Palestine  means  a  considerable  rainfall,  and  while  it 
lasts  the  land  gets  a  thorough  soaking.  But  the 
land  is  limestone  and  very  porous.  The  heavy 
rains  are  quickly  drained  away,  the  wadies  are  left 
dry,  the  lakes  become  marshes  or  dwindle  to  dirty 
ponds,  and  on  the  west  of  Jordan  there  remain 
only  a  few  short  perennial  streams,  of  which  but 
one  or  two,  and  these  mere  rills,  are  found  in  the 
hill  country."  Hence  the  water  of  running  streams 
and  fountains,  as  opposed  to  that  of  stagnant  cis- 
terns, pools,  or  marshes,  is  called  living  water 
(Gen.  26:19;  Zech.  14:8;  John  4:10,  11;  7:38; 
Rev.  7:17).  In  the  hot  countries  of  the  East  the 
assuaging  of  thirst  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sensations  that  can  be  experienced  (Psa.  143:6; 
Prov.  26:26X  and  every  attention  which  humanity 
and  hospitality  can  suggest  is  paid  to  furnish 
travelers  with  water.    Public  reservoirs  or  pools 


are  opened  in  several  parts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia 
(Matt.  10:42).  Sometimes  water  is  so  scarce  as  to 
be  paid  for  (Num.  20:17,  19;  Lam.  6:4). 

2.  Pecnliar  Usages.  "Among  the  optical 
illusions  which  the  deserts  of  the  East  have  fur- 
nished is  the  mirage.  This  phenomenon  of '  waters 
that  fail,*  or  *  are  not  sure,*  was  called  by  the  He- 
brews ^7?,  shavo-rawh^  i.  e.,  heat^  and  is  rendered 
*the  parched  ground'  (Isa.  86:7);  properly,  *And 
the  mirage  shall  become  a  pool,'  i.  e.,  the  desert 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake  shall  be 
changed  into  real  water." 

3.  Fignrative.  Water  occasionally  is  used 
for  tears  (Jer.  9:1,  7);  hence,  figuratively,  trottbU 
(Psa.  66:1)  and  misfortune  (Lam.  8:64;  Psa.  69:1 ; 
119:186;  124:4,  6);  persecution {?&2l.  88:17);  hostile 
armies  (Isa.  8:7;  17:13).  Water  is  put  for  chil- 
dren OT  posterity  (Num.  24:7 ;  Isa.  48:1) ;  for  clwids 
(Psa.  104:3);  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
(Isa.  12:3;  36:6,  7;  66:1;  John  7:37,  88);  divine 
support  (Isa.  8:6);  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Isa.  41:17,  18;  44:3;  Ezek.  86:26); 
water  poured  out,  the  wrath  of  God  (Hos.  6:10) 
and  of  faintness  by  terror  (Psa.  22:14).    Deep 


An  Eastern  WelL 

water  is  used  of  the  counsel  in  the  heart  (Prov. 
20:6)  and  of  the  words  of  the  wise  (18:4).  Water 
"spilled  on  the  ground"  is  a  figure  of  death 
(2  Sam.  14:14);  while  its  instability  figures  a  wa- 
vering disposition  (Gen.  49:4).  "  Stolen  waters  " 
(Prov.  9:17)  denote  unlawful  pleasures  with 
strange  women.  The  difficulty  of  stopping  water 
(17:14)  is  a  symbol  of  strife  and  contention,  while 
its  rapid  flowing  away  represents  the  career  of  the 
wicked  (Job  24:18;  Psa.  68:7).  See  Fountain; 
Well, 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY.  See  Jealousy 
Offering. 

WATERPOT  (Gr.  vJp/a,  hoodree^-ah),  a 
large  vessel  of  stone  in  which  water  was  kept 
standing  (John  2:6,  7)  for  the  sake  of  cleansing, 
which  the  Jews  practiced  before  and  after  meals. 
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The  "  firkin "  (Gr.  /ierptir^,  met-ray-taee^  was  a 
measure  containing  about  eight  and  seven  eighths 


The  **waterpot**  mentioned  in  4:28  was 
a  jar  of  earthenware  in  which  water  was  carried. 

WATERSPOUT  (Heb.  113?,  isin-noor^,  hol- 
low) was  a  cataract,  waterspout  (Psa.  42:7 ;  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  6:8,  "gutter";  R.  V. 
"  water  course  "). 

WAVE  OFFERING.    See  SACRiricuL  Of- 

rKRINGS. 

WAX,  WAXEN.    See  Glossary. 

WAYFARING.    See  Glossary. 

WAYMARKS  (Heb.'P''¥,<«?e-yoon',  corupie- 
wnut),  pillars  to  mark  the  road  for  the  returning 
exiles  (Jer.  81:21).  Caravans  set  up  pillars  or 
pointed  heaps  of  stone  to  mark  the  way  through 
the  desert  against  their  return. 

WEALTHY.    See  Glossary. 

WEAN,  WEANING.    See  Chilorkn. 

WEAPON.    See  Armor. 

WEASEL.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

WEAVING.  In  addition  to  material  on  this 
subject  given  in  article  on  Handicraft,  we  give  the 
following  from  Smith  {Bib,  Diet.,  s.  v.):  "The 
art  of  weaving  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  first 
dawning  of  civilization.  In  what  country  or  by 
whom  it  was  invented  we  know  not,  but  we  find 
it  practiced  with  great  skill  by  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  *  vestures  of  fine  linen ' 
such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  41:42)  were  the  product 
of  Egyptian  looms,  and  their  quality,  as  attested 
by  existing  specimens,  b  pronounced  to  be  not 
inferior  to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times. 
The  Israelites  were  probably  acquainted  with  the 
process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the  profi- 
ciency which  enabled  them  to  execute  the  hang- 
ings of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  35:85 ;  1  Chron.  4: 
21)  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later  period 
the  Egyptians  were  still  famed  for  their  manufac- 
tures of  'fine  *  (i.  e.,  hackled)  flax  and  of  chdri, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *  networks,*  but  more  prob- 
ably a  white  material  either  of  linen  or  cotton  (Isa. 
19:9;  Ezek.  27:7). 

"The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of 
weaving  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  no- 


tices. The  Egyptian  loom  waa  usually  upright 
and  the  weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  waa 
fixed  sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  modem  Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom, 
raised  above  the  ground  by  short  legs.  The  Bible 
does  not  notice  the  loom  itself,  but  speaks  of  the 
beam  to  which  the  warp  was  attached  (1  Sam.  17: 
7;  2  Sam.  21:19),  and  of  the  pin  to  which  the 
cloth  was  fixed  and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg. 
16:14).  We  have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle,  which 
is  described  by  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of 
weaving  (Job  7:6) ;  the  thrum  or  threads  which 
attached  the  web  to  the  beam  (Isa.  88:12,  marg.), 
and  the  web  itself  (Judg.  16:14).  Whether  the 
two  terms  in  Lev.  18:48  rendered  'warp'  and 
*  woof '  really  mean  these  admits  of  doubt. 

"The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
t«nt  cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  '  hairy  garments '  of 
the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
(Exod.  26:7;  Matt  8:4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  18:47;  Prov.  27: 
26;  81:18;  Ezek.  27:18),  while  for  finer  work 
flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  producing 
the  different  textures  described  in  the  Bible  ac 
'linen*  and  'fine  linen.'  The  mixture  of  wool 
and  flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  waa  in- 
terdicted (Lev.  19:19;  Deut.  22:11)." 

WEB.    See  Spidkr  ;  Wka VINO. 

WEDDING.    See  Marriagb. 

WEDGE.    See  kehUliem, 

WEEDS.    See  Yeoktablk  Kingdom. 

WEEK,  a  measure  of  time  (q.  v.). 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    See  Fcstitals. 

WEEPING.    See  Mourning. 

WEIGHT.  1.  M'ben  (Heb.  l???,  a  8t<me\  a 
weight  of  a  balance,  even  when  cot  made  or  stone, 
since  anciently,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  orien- 
tals often  made  use  of  stones  for  weights  (Lev.  19: 
86;  Deut.  26:16,  etc.). 

2.  MisJi^kator  (Heb.  ^li'^l?),  or  miiJikole' 
pipCp),  may  mean  either  the  weiglU  numerically 
estimated  (Gen.  24:22;  Lev.  19:36;  Num.  7:1», 
etc.),  or  the  act  of  veighing  (Ezra  8:84). 

3.  Peh'4e9  (Heb.  CbB,  Prov.  16:11 ;  "balance,* 
Isa.  40:12),  a  steelyard, 

i.  In  the  New  Testament  ** weight"  is  men- 
tioned only  once  in  its  literal  sense,  and  is  the 
rendering  of  Gr.  ra^^javTuuo^  (tal-an-tee-ah^-tfosX 
taUnilike  in  weight  (Rev.  16:21).  The  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  have  "just  weights^  (Lev. 
19:86;  Deut.  26:16;  Prov.  20:10,  28),  and  the 
prophet  Micah  (6:11)  denounces  *Hhe  bag  of  de- 
ceitful  weights,*'  referring  to  the  stone  weights 
which  were  carried  in  a  bag. 

5.  Fi^^nratiye.  Job,  in  speaking  of  the  fixed 
laws  ordained  by  Jehovah  for  the  duration  of  the 
world,  particularizes  by  examples:  "He  appointed 
the  weight  for  the  winds  "  (28:26)  i.  e.,  the  measure 
of  its  force  or  feebleness.  To  "  eat  bread  by  weight  ** 
(Ezek.  4:10,  16)  denotes  extrema  poverty  or  scar, 
city  of  food.  The  **  weight  of  glory  "  (2  Cor.  4: 
17)  is  a  figurative  expression  to  denote  the  inten- 
sity of  the  celestial  glory,  especially  as  oontrasted 
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with  the  traDsitoriness  of  our  pr^eent  afflictions. 
The  writer  of  the  Hebrews  (12:1)  urges  his  readers 
to  "  lay  aside  every  weight "  (Gr.  dyicof,  ong^Jeos). 
This  word  means  anything  prominent^  an  eneum- 
braiice ;  it  is  used  figuratively  for  whatever  dis- 
position (as  sensuality  and  worldly-mindedness) 
bows  the  soul  down  to  earth,  and  consequently 
impedes  it  iu,  running  its  spiritual  race. 

WELL.  L  Names.  The  rendering  of  the 
following  Hebrew  and  Greek  words : 

(1)  B^ayr'  (Heb.  ^??2l^  a  pit\  something  ditg^ 
and  having  the  meaning  of  our  word  cintem  (Gen. 
16:14 ;  21:19,  sq. ;  26:19,  sq. ;  2  Saw.  17:18,  etc.). 

(2)  Bore  (Heb.  112,  from  No.  1)  is  found  in 
1  Sam.  19:22;  2  Sam.  8:26;  28:16,  16;  1  Chron. 
11:17,  18. 

(8)  MaJt^yavmf  (Heb.  I^^,  from  No.  4),  aapnn^, 
as  in  Psa.  84:6. 

(4)  Ah'-yin  (Heb.  X3f  an  eye\  a  fountain; 
whether  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  eye, 
or,  vice  versd^  the  eye,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
fountain,  may  be  doubtful  (Gen.  24:18, 16 ;  49:22 ; 
Neh.  2:18);  a  living  spring, 

(6)  Payday'  (Gr.  tt^,  gtuhing\  a  fountain 
spread  by  a  spring  (John  4:6,  14 ;  2  Pet  2:17). 

(6)  Freh'-ar  (Gr.  ^pkap,  hole,  John  4:11,  12),  a 
pit  dttfff  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  living 
spring. 

2.  Importance.  The  heat  and  the  large 
flocks  and  herds  have  made  a  special  necessity  of 
a  supply  of  water  (Judg.  1:15)  in  a  hot  climate;  it 
has  always  involved  among  Eastera  nations  ques- 
tions of  property  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
sometimes  given  rise  to  serious  contention.  Thus 
the  well  Beer-sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possession 
attested  with  special  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen. 
21:30,  31).  The  Koran  notices  abandoned  wells 
as  signs  of  desertion  (Sur.  22).  To  acquire  wells 
which  they  had  not  themselves  dug  was  one  of 
the  marks  of  favor  foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on 
their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Deut.  6:11).  To  pos- 
sess one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  independence 
(Prov.  6:15),  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wells 
belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of  interference 
with  their  property  (Num.  20:17,  19;  21:22). 
Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and  hereditary, 
exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 

3.  Construction.  Wells  in  Palestine  are  usu- 
ally excavated  from  the  solid  limestone  rock,  some- 
times with  steps  to  descend  into  them  (Gen.  24:16). 
The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  water. 
It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that  our  Cord  sat 
when  he  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(John  4:6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover, 
which  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  17:1&),  which  was  dry  at 
times. 

4.  Raigjng  the  Water.  **  The  usual  methods 
for  raising  water  are  the  following:  1.  The  rope 
and  bucket,  or  water-skin  (Gen.  24:14-20;  John 
4:11).  2.  The  sakiyeh^  or  Persian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set 
of  buckets  or  earthen  jars,  attached  to  a  cord 
passing  over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and 


return  full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  8.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  last  method,  by  which  a  man,  sitting 
opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckets,  turns 
it  by  drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes 
prolonged  beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing 
another  set  from  him  with  his  feet.  4.  A  method 
very  common,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  £g3i>t, 
is  the  shadoof ,  a  simple  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot,  which  is  loaded  at  one 
end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or  some  other  weight, 
and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or  bucket.  Wells  are 
usually  furnished  with  troughs  of  wood  or  stone, 
into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of 
persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells.  Unless 
machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly  worked 
by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water  carriers" 
(Smith). 

5.  Fig^nrative.  Wells  are  figurative  of:  God 
as  the  source  of  salvation  (Isa.  1 2:3 ;  comp.  Jer.  2: 
18;  John  4:10;  Cant.  4:15);  mouth  of  the  right- 
eous (Prov.  10:11);  wisdom  and  understanding  in 
a  man  (16:22;  18:4);  *' drinking  from  one's  own," 
domestic  happiness  (5:16) ;  **  wells  without  water," 
of  hypocrites  (2  Pet.  2:17). 

WEN.    See  Diskasks. 

WENCH.    See  Glossabt. 

WEST  (Heb.  linX,  aic-^-Aor/,  behind;  Dj, 
yawrtiy  the  sea;  ^*J?P,  mah-ar'awb^  evening; 
"OTS^Il  fi^ill,  ho  hasli-sheh^-mesh^  the  ffoiny  down 
of  sun).  The  oriental,  in  speaking  of  the  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  supposes  his  face  turned  to  the 
east.  So  the  east  is  before  him,  the  west  behind^ 
the  south  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  north  at  his 
UfL 

WHALE.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

WHEAT.    See  Yegstablk  Kingdom. 

Figurative.  On  account  of  its  excellence  aa 
a  food,  wheat  is  a  figure  of  good  men,  as  tares  are 
of  evil  (Matt.  8:12;  18:26,  29,  80;  Luke  8:1*7). 

WHEEL.  L  0-fawn'  (Heb.  icifi^,  revolving) 
is  usually  and  properly  rendered  "  wheel "  (Exod. 
14:25;  1  Kings  7:80-88;  Isa.  5:28;  28:27,  28; 
Ezek.  1:15-21;  8:18;  10:2-19;  11:22;  Nah.  8:2). 

2.  Oal^al'  (Heb.  bsVS),  or  ghU^awV  (bib?), 
means  revolving,  and  is  rendered  "  wheel "  in  Psa. 
88:18;  Eccles.  12:6;  Isa.  5:28;  28:28;  Jer.  47:8; 
Ezek.  10:2, 18 ;  Dan.  7:9.  In  Isa.  17:18  the  A.  V. 
has  "a  rolling  thing,"  thought  to  be  a  thistle 
down. 

3.  Pah'-am  (Heb.  B?B,  Judg.  5:28),  a  step,  and 
often  so  rendered. 

4.  (y-ben  (Heb.  I^^X  o°*y  ^  J®***  l^-^i  *  Pat- 
ter's wheel. 

As  seen  in  article  on  Wagon,  many  of  the  wheels 
in  the  East  were  merely  circular  pieces  of  solid 
wood,  but  we  also  find  evidences  of  their  being 
also  made  with  spokes  and  fellies.  An  Egyptian 
wheel  has  been  found  having  a  wooden  tire  to  the 
felly  and  an  inner  circle,  probably  of  metal, 
which  passed  through  and  connected  its  six  spokes 
a  short  distance  from  the  hub.  The  diameter  of 
the  wheel  was  about  three  feet  one  inch.  The 
felly  was  in  six  pieces,  the  end  of  one  overUp- 
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ping  the  other ;  and  the  tire  was  fastened  to  it  by 
bands  of  rawhide  passing  through  long,  narrow 
holes  made  to  receive  them  (Willunson,  Ane, 
Egyp.^  i,  879,  sq.).  Among  the  ancient  Assyrians 
the  wheel  had  eight  spokes,  and  was  apparently 
strengthened  by  four  pieces  of  metal  which  bound 
the  fellies. 

The  wheels  mentioned  as  seen  in  vision  by  Eze- 
kiel  (1:15,  sq. ;  10:2-19)  seem  to  have  served  to 
put  the  chariot  in  motion.  **  Although  the  throne 
of  God  is  not  now  expressly  represented  and  desig- 
nated as  a  chariot  throne,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  wheels  which  Ezekiel  sees  under 
the  throne  beside  the  cherubim  are  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  possibility  and  ease  with  which  the 
throne  can  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens"  (Keil,  Com.^  in  loc.). 
These  wheels  were  "  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel"  (v.  16),  i.  e.,  one  wheel  placed  at  right 
angles  with  another,  so  that  being  turned  it  could 
go  toward  all  the  four  sides.  Their  being  sup. 
plied  with  eyes  seems  to  indicate  that  their  move- 
ment was  guided  by  intelligence. 

In  Jer.  18:3  is  a  reference  to  the  potter's  wheel. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  conclusively  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  in  use  in  Egypt  previous  to  the 
time  of  Joseph. 

WHELP  (Heb.  1?,  hane^  ton  or  offspring^  Job 
4:1 1 ;  28:8 ;  elsewhere  ^\S,  goor^  or  ^is,  gore^  Gen. 
49:9;  Deut.  83:22;  Jer.  61:88;  Ezek.  19:2,  8,  5 ; 
Nah.  2:13),  the  cub  of  a  lion,  or  of  a  jackal  (Lam. 
4:3) ;  the  cubs  of  a  bear  (2  Sam.  17:8 ;  Prov.  17:12 ; 
Hos.  13:8)  are  not  designated  by  the  Hebrew 
word. 

WHETHEB.    See  Glossary. 

WHIP  (Ueb.  t2Td,  9hote,  lanh;  sometimes 
rendered  "scourge,"  Job  5:21;  9:23;  Isa.  10:26; 
28: 15).  In  all  slaveholding  countries  the  whip  has 
been  used  upon  human  beings  as  a  means  of  co- 
ercion and  punishment.  Tlie  system  of  adminis- 
tering personal  chastisement  has  been,  and  is,  uni- 
versal throughout  the  East.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  the  rod  was  oftener  used,  and  punish- 
ment by  the  haxtinado  is  now  most  common. 
"Whips  were  made  of  various  materials,  from  the 
simple  scourge  (q.  v.)  to  the  cruel  scorpion  (q.  v.). 

WHIRLPOOL.    See  Glossary. 

WHIRLWIND.  The  four  Hebrew  words 
rendered  in  A.  V.  "  whirlwind,"  all  refer,  not  to  a 
wind  revolving  with  great  rapidity  upon  its  own 
axis,  but  to  a  wind  blowing  with  fury  and  produ- 
cing blight  and  destruction ;  hence  tempest  or  tUorm, 
rather  than  whirlmnd^  would  have  been  the  proper 
term. 

The  two  in  most  frequent  use  are  aoo-faw' 
(Heb.  S^?*^^),  from  a  root  meaning  to  snatch  away, 
and  signifying  a  sweeping  desolating  blast  (Job 
21:18;  87:9;  Isa.2I:l;  Uos. 8:7,  etc.);  and Mw-ar' 
C^'9,  to  /om),  indicating  the  same  thing,  but  more 
with  reference  to  its  vehement  agitating  motion 
(2  Kings  2:1,  11 ;  Job  40:6 ;  Isa.  40:24,  etc.).  Of 
the  other  two,  roo'-akh  (t?''^,  Ezek.  1:4)  should 
be  rendered  simply  wind;  and  the  other  aav/^ar 
C"?^,  Psa.  58:9;  Dan.  11:40)  has  respect  to  the 


sense  of  horror  which  is  occasioned  by  blasts  of 
a  more  destructive  and  terrific  kind. 

Fi^rarative.  In  a  large  proportioii  of  the 
passages  the  terms  are  osed  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  with  reference  to  the  resistless  and  sweeping 
destruction  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked  (Psa.  68:9 ; 
Prov.  1:27;  10:25;  Isa.  41:16,  etc). 

WHITED.    See  Glossary. 

WIDOW(Heb.!nj'J^,  almaw-naw',  bereaved; 
Gr.  xip<^  khay'-rahy  deficienl,  as  of  a  husband). 

L  Mosaic  RegrolatioilB.  In  the  Mosaic  leg. 
islation  special  regard  was  paid  to  widows.  TIs 
true  that  no  legal  provision  was  made  fortheir  main- 
tenance ;  but  they  were  left  dependent  partly  on 
the  affection  of  relations,  more  especially  of  the 
eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or  extra  share  of  the 
property,  imposed  such  a  duty  upon  him,  and 
partly  on  the  privileges  accorded  to  other  dis- 
tressed classes,  such  as  a  participation  in  the  tri- 
ennial third  tithe  (Deut.  14:29;  26:12),  in  leasing 
(24:19-21),  and  in  religious  feasts  (16:11,  14> 
God  himself  claimed  a  special  interest  in  the 
widows,  even  calling  himself  their  husband  (Psa. 
68:5  ;  146:9) ;  and  uttered  the  severest  denunciA- 
tions  against  such  as  defraud  and  oppress  them 
(Psa.  94:6 ;  Ezek.  22:7 ;  MoL  8:5).  With  regard  to 
the  remarriage  of  widows,  the  only  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  Mosaic  law  had  reference  to  the  con- 
tingency  of  one  being  left  childless,  in  which  case 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  had  a  right 
to  marry  the  widow  (Deut  25:5,  6 ;  Matt.  22:28- 
80).    See  Marriagk;  Lkviratk. 

2.  New  Testament  Usa^e.  In  the  apos- 
tolic Church  the  widows  were  sustained  at  the 
public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily  administered 
in  kind,  under  the  superintendence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Acts  6:1-6). 
Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as  to 
the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
tenance (1  Tim.  5:8-16).  Out  of  the  body  of  such 
widows  a  certain  number  were  to  be  enrolled,  the 
qualifications  for  such  enrollment  being  (I)  thai 
they  were  not  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  (2)  that 
they  had  been  "  the  wife  of  <Mie  man,"  probably 
meaning  htU  once  married^  and  (8)  that  they  had 
led  useful  and  charitable  lives  (vers.  9, 10).  Some 
have  thought  this  implies  a  receiving  of  the  more 
elderly  and  approved  widows  into  a  kmd  of  ecclesi- 
astical order  (v.  9),  either  of  deaconesses  or  of  a 
sort  of  overseers  for  those  of  their  own  sex ;  bat 
the  language  is  certainly  vague  and  indefinite. 

WIFE.    See  Marrl^ob. 

WILD  BEAST.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

WILD  VINE  or  GRAPE.  See  Vmrablb 
Kingdom. 

WILDERNESS.  The  Hebrew  term  most 
frequently  rendered  **  wilderness  "  is  *^T^  {mid- 
hawr'y  in  the  sense  of  driving  flocks,  and  so  pa9- 
ture).  In  a  few  cases  only  the  following  are  the 
Hebrew  terms :  Ar-aw-haw'  (^?"J?I,  tterUUg^  Job 
24:5;  Isa.  88:9;  Jer.  51:43;  Amos  6:14);  yesk^ee. 
mone'(y\'i:^'^\  desolation,  Deut.  82:10;  Psa.  68:7); 
tsee-yav/  (SlJ?,  aridity.  Job  80:8;  Psa.  78:17); 
to'-hoo  \^n3n,  desolation,  Job  12:24  ;  Psa.  107:40). 
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WILDERNESS  OF  WANDERINa 


WILLOWS,  BROOK  OF  THE 


The  Greek  terra  is  er^y-fnetf-ah  (kptjfua^  9olUttde) 
med  in  New  Testament 

WILDERNESS  OF  WANDEBINO,  the 
land  in  which  the  Israelites  sojourned  and  wandered 
for  forty  years  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
It  lay  within  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that  penin- 
sula extended,  i.  e.,  within  the  angle  or  fork 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Red  Sea — the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah— or  the  lines 
of  these  branches  produced,  having  the  Holy  Land 
-to  the  north  of  it.  It  is  that  portion  of  Arabia 
called  Arabia  Petrsda  (or  rocky  Arabia),  from  its 
rocky  and  rugged  character.  It  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Trumbull,  of  several  districts:  (1)  The 
wilderness  of  Shur,  or  Etham,  i  e.,  the  great 
wall  of  Egypt,  extending  from  Suez  to  the  Med- 
iterranean; (2)  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  occupy- 
ing the  center  of  the  peninsula ;  (3)  the  wilderness 
of  Sin,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula ;  (4)  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  to  the  northeast  It  was  in  the 
plain  or  wilderness  of  Paran  (Gen.  14:6 ;  21:21 ; 


ites  moved  northward  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(Num.  10:12);  Taberah  (Num.  11:8;  Deut  9:22); 
Kibroth-hattaavah  (Num.  11:34;  33:16);  Hazeroth 
(11:85;  83:1*7);  desert  of  Arabah  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Seir  (Deut  1:1,  2,  19);  Rithmah  (Num. 
33:18);  Kadesh  in  the  desert  of  Paran  {Num. 
12:16il8:26;  Deut  1:2,  19). 

2.  Wanderings.  In  consequence  of  unbelief 
and  rebellion,  the  Lord  swore  that  they  should 
wander  in  the  wilderness  until  all  that  were  above 
twenty  years  old  should  perish  (Num.  14:33).  Their 
wandering^  therefore,  began  on  their  retreat  from 
Kadesh.  The  following  stations  were  encamped 
in  until  their  return  to  Kadesh:  Rimmon-parez 
(33:19) ;  Libnah (v.  20);  Rissah  (v.  21);  Kehelathah 
(v.  22);  Mount  Shapher  (v.  23);  Haradah  (v.  24); 
Makheloth  (v.  25);  Tahath  (v.  26);  Tarah  (v.  27); 
Mithcah  (y.  28) ;  Hashmonah  (v.  29) ;  Moseroth 
(v.  80);  Bene-jaakan  (v.  31) ;  Hor-hagidgad  (v.  82); 
Jotbathah  (v.  83) ;  Ebronah  (v.  84) ;  Ezion-geber 
(v.  85X  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  (Deut  2:1) ; 


JOURNEYS 

OF  THE 

ISBAELITES. 


Num.  13:26),  still  called  the  Wilderness  of  Wan- 
dering, and  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  chiefly  wandered  after  their 
retreat  from  Kadesh.  But  their  wandering  was 
not  altogether  confined  to  this  region,  for  it  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  region  of  Sinai,  or  the 
district  of  the  Tawctmh  Arabs,  and  then  toward 
the  close  of  the  thirty-eight  years  to  the  plain  of 
the  Arabah  and  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  All  of 
this  region  was  deficient  in  water.  Hence  the 
occasion  for  the  miraculous  stream  of  water  which 
followed  the  Israelites  for  so  many  years.  It  was 
deficient  also  in  food  for  man^  but  apparently  not 
in  food  for  cattle.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
wilderness  once  afforded  greater  resources  than 
at  present ;  although  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
city  nor  village  (Psa.  107:4).  The  wandering  of 
Israel,  properly  speaking,  commenced  on  their 
retreat  from  Kadesh  (Num.  14:38;  82:13),  for  up 
to  that  time  their  journey  had  been  direct,  first  to 
Sinai  and  then  to  Kadesh. 

L  The  Direct  Jonmey.  The  first  part,  viz., 
to  Sinai,  has  been  given  in  article  on  Exodus  (q.  v.). 
Having  rested  there  for  about  one  year,  the  Israel- 


Kadksh,  in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Num.  20:1),  by  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir  (Deut  2:1). 

3.  From  Kadesh  to  Jordan.  To  Beeroth 
Bene-jaakaji  (Deut  10:6);  Mount  Hor  (Num.  20:22 ; 
33:37),  or  Mosera  (Deut  10:6),  where  Aaron  died; 
Gudgodah  (v.  7) ;  Jotbath  (v.  7) ;  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Num.  21:4);  by  Ezion-geber  (Deut  2:8);  Elath 
(v.  8);  Zalmonah  (Num.  33:41);  Punon  (v.  42); 
Oboth  (21:10;  83:43);  Ije-abarim  (21:11),  or  lim 
(33:44,  46);  the  brook  Zered  (21:12;  Deut  2:13, 
14);  brook  Amon  (Num.  21:18;  Deut  2:24);  Di- 
bongad  (Num.  83:45) ;  Almon-diblathaim  (v.  46) ; 
Beer  (well)  in  the  desert  (21:16,  18);  Mattanah 
(21:18);  Nahaliel  (v.  19);  Bamoth  (v.  19);  Pisgah 
(v.  20),  or  mountains  of  Abarira,  near  Nebo  (33:47); 
by  way  of  Bashan  to  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jor- 
dan (21:33;  22:1;  33:48). 

WILL,  WILL- WORSHIP.   SeeOLossART. 

WILLOW.    See  yEOETi.BLK  Kingdom. 

WILLOWS,  THE  BROOK  OF  THE  (Heb. 

Q^?'7?*7  ^5,  nakh'-al  hatihar-aw-heem^  a  stream 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  (15:7)  in  his  dirge  over  Hoab. 
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WILLS 

His  language  iroplies  that  it  is  one  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country.  Some  authorities  read  **the 
desert  stream*'  (as  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel),  and  identify  it  with  the  Wady-d-Aki^y  ; 
others  (as  Gesenius,  Pusey,  and  Delitzsch)  think 
it  to  be  the  "  Willow  Stream,"  and  identify  it  with 
one  of  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  south  of  Amon 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Hoabitish  highlands 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  One  of  these  is  still  known 
as  the  Wadi/  Su/saf^  i.  e.,  the  willow  brools.  See 
Vbgetablk  Kinqdoic. 

WILLS.  Under  a  system  of  close  inheritance 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for  bequest 
in  respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right  of  re- 
demption and  general  reentry  in  the  jubilee  year. 
Kcil  BSLjs{Bib,  Arch.,  p.  809,  811,  note  6),  "of 
wills  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic 
law  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment .  .  .  Neither  the  expression  *  command  his 
house '(put  his  house  in  order),  2  Sam.  17:23; 
2  Kings  20:1 ;  Isa.  88:1,  nor  the  writing  mentioned 
in  Tob.  7:14,  indicates  a  testamentary  disposition. 
Ket  till  the  time  of  the  later  Jews  do  testaments 
occur;  comp.  Gal.  8:15;  Heb.  9:17,  and  among 
princely  families  (Joseph us,  Ant.^  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii, 
8, 2 ;  War^  ii,  2, 8),  as  well  as  in  Talmudic  law,  after 
the  Gi-eek  and  Roman  fashion." 

WIMPLE.    See  Drkss;  Glossary. 

WINDOW.  '  See  House. 

WINDS.  That  the  Hebrews  recognized  the 
existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west — may  be  inferred  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expression  "four  winds  " 
as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quarters  "  of  the  hem- 


Wlnnowlnfc  with  the  Wind. 

Isphere  (Ezek.  87:9;  Dan.  8:8;  Zech.  2:6;   Matt. 
24:81). 

1.  The  north  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called 
"  the  north,"  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Ecclus.  43:20),  and  its  presence  is  hence  invoked 
as  favorable  to  vegetation  in  Cant.  4:16.  It  blows 
chiefly  in  October,  and  brings  dry  oold  (Job  37:9). 
It  is  described  in  Prov.  25:23  as  bringing  rain  ;  in 
this  case  we  must  understand  the  northwest  wind. 


WINE 

The  northwest  wind  prevails  from  the  aatumnal 
equinox  to  the  beginning  of  Kovember,  and  the 
north  wind  from  June  to  the  equinox. 

2.  The  east  wind  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of 
Arabia  Deserta  before  reaching  Palestme,  and  was 
hence  termed  "  the  wind  of  the  wilderness  "  (Job 
1:19;  Jer.  18:24).  It  blows  with  violence,  and  is 
hence  supposed  to  be  used  generally  for  any  yio> 
lent  wind  (Job  27:21 ;  88:24 ;  Psa.  48:7 ;  Isa.  27:8 ; 
Ezek.  27:26).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  it 
is  used  in  Exod.  14:21.  In  Palestine  the  east  wind 
prevails  from  February  to  June. 

3.  The  name  "  sherkiyeh,"  our  nrttceo  (literally 
"  the  east  **),  is  used  of  all  winds  blowing  in  from 
the  desert,  east,  southeast,  south,  and  even  south- 
southwest  They  are  hot  winds.  "  When  ye  see 
the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say.  There  will  be  heat; 
and  it  cometh  to  pass"  (Luke  12:B5;  comp.  Job 
87:17;  Jer.  4:11;  Ezek.  17:10;  19:12;  Hos.  13:15). 
They  blow  chiefly  in  the  spring,  and  for  a  day  at 
a  time ;  asd  they  readily  pass  over  into  rain  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  direction,  from  south-eouth- 
west  to  full  southwest 

4.  The  west  and  southwest  winds  reach  Pales- 
tine loaded  with  moisture  gathered  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  hence  expressively  termed  by 
the  Arabs  "  the  fathers  of  tiie  rain."  Westeriy 
winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  Kovember  to  Feb- 
ruary, and,  damp  from  the  sea,  drop  their  mois- 
ture and  cause  the  winter  rains.  "  In  summer  the 
winds  blow  chiefly  out  of  the  drier  northwest, 
and,  meeting  only  warmth,  do  not  cause  showers, 
but  greatly  mitigate  the  daily  heat  This  latter 
function  is  fulfilled  morning  by  morning  with  al- 
most perfect  punctuality. ...  He  strikes  the  coast 
soon  after  sunrise ;  in  Hauran,  in  June  and  July,  he 

used  to  reach  us  between  ten  and 
twelve  o'clock,  and  blew  so  well 
that  the  hours  previous  to  that 
were  generally  the  hottest  of  our 
day.  The  peasants  do  all  their 
winnowing  against  tills  steady 
wind"  (Smith,  Hut.  Oeog^  pp.  66, 
67). 

In  addition  to  the  four  VMrular 
winds,  we  have  notice  in  the  Bible 
of  the  local  squalls  (Mark  4:87; 
Luke  8:28X  to  which  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth  was  liable.  In  the  nar- 
rative  of  St  PauPs  voyage  we  meet 
with  the  Greek  term  lipi  (Ai^)  to 
describe  the  southwest  wind;  the 
Latin  carut  or  caurus  (x^tpoiX  the 
northwest  wind  (Acts  27:12);  and 
euroclydon^  a  wind  of  a  very  vio- 
lent character  coming  from  east- 
"■"^^  northeast  (v.  14). 

WINE.     1.  Bible   Terms. 

The  product  of  the  wine  press  was 
described  in  Hebrew  by  a  variety  of  terms,  indica- 
tive either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the  liquid. 
(1)  FoA'-yin  (Heb.  172,  efferveteing)  is  rendered 
invariably  in  the  A.  V.  **  wine,"  excepting  Judg. 
13:14,  "vine";  Cant  2:4,  "banqueting."  This 
term  corresponds  to  the  Gr.  oliMtg  (oy^-noe^y  and 
our  vfine.  In  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
where  yak'-yin  is  used  (eighty-three  out  of  oae 
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hundred  and  thirty-eight),  it  certainly  means 
fermented  grape  juice,  and  in  the  remainder 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  do  so.  In  four 
only  (Isa.  16:10;  Jer.  40:10-12;  Lam.  2:12) 
is  it  really  doubtful.  In  no  passage  can  it  be 
positively  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning.  The 
intoxicating  character  of  yah'-yin  in  general  is 
plain  from  Scripture.  To  it  are  attributed  the 
"  darkly  flashing  eye  "  (Gen.  49:12 ;  A.  V.  "  i-ed  \ 
the  unbridled  tongue  ^rov.  20:1 ;  IsaL  28:7),  the 
excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov.  31:6;  Isa.  5:11; 
Zech.  9:15 ;  10:7),  the  enchained  affections  of  its 
votaries  (Hos.  4:1 1),  the  perverted  judgment  (Prov. 
81:5;  Isa.  28:7),  the  indecent  exposure  (Hab.  2: 
15,  16),  and  the  sickness  resulting  from  the  heat 
(efiemdh,  A.  V.  "  bottles  ")  of  wine  (Hos.  7:5). 

So  in  actual  instances:  Noah  planted  a  vine> 
yard,  and  drank  of  the  ydhf-yin  and  was  drunken 
(Gen.  9:21) ;  Nabal  drank  yah'-yin  and  was  very 
drunken  {I  Sam.  25:86,  87) ;  the  **  drunkards  of 
Ephraim"  were  ** overcome  with  yah'-yin^*  (Isa. 
28:1).  Jeremiah  says,  '*  I  am  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  like  a  man  whom  yah'-yin  hath  overcome " 
(Jer.  23:9).  The  intoxicating  quality  otyaJi'-yin  is 
confirmed  by  rabbinical  testimony.  The  Mishna, 
in  the  treatise  on  the  Passover,  informs  us  that 
four  cups  of  wine  were  poured  out  and  blessed, 
and  drunk  by  each  of  the  company  at  the  eating 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  that  water  was  also 
mixed  with  wine,  because  it  was  considered  too 
strong  to  be  drunk  alone.  The  Gemara  adds, 
**  The  cup  of  blessing  is  not  to  be  blessed,  until  it 
it  mixed  with  water."  To  meet  the  objection, 
How  can  intoxication  be  hindered?  the  rabbins 
replied,  "  Because  wine  between  eating  does  not 
intoxicate  a  man."  But  although  usually  intoxi- 
cating, yet  it  was  not  only  permitted  to  be  drunk, 
but  was  also  used  for  sacred  purposes,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  blessing  (Gen.  49:12 ;  Deut  14:24- 
26;  Exod.  29:40;  Lev.  23:18;  Num.  15:5;  Amos 
4:9).  **Some,  indeed,  have  argued  from  these 
passages  that  yah'-yin  oould  not  always  have  been 
alcoholic.  But  this  is  begging  the  question,  and 
that  in  defiance  of  the  facts.  Although  invariably 
fermented,  it  was  not  always  inebriating,  and  in 
most  instances,  doubtless,  was  but  slightly  alco- 
holic, like  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France  "  (McG.  and 
S.,  Cyc,  s.  v.). 

(2)  Tee-roehei'  (Heb.  'Oi'T^n)  property  signifies 
mtM/,  the  freshly  pressed  juice  of  the  grape  (the 
y'^X^  o^  the  Greeks,  or  sweet  wine) ;  rendered 
"new  wme"  in  Neh.  10:89;  18:6,  12;  Prov.  8:10; 
Isa.  24:7;  65:8;  Hos.  4:11;  9:2;  Joel  1:10;  H^. 
1:11 ;  Zech.  9:17;  "sweet  wine"  in  Mic.  6:15.  In 
this  last  passage  it  seems  to  be  used  for  that  from 
which  wine  is  made.  The  question  whether  either 
of  the  above  terms  ordinarily  signified  a  solid  sub- 
stance, would  be  at  once  settled  by  a  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  consumed.  With 
regard  to  yahf-yin  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
passage  which  couples  it  with  the  act  of  eating. 
In  the  only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming 
tee-rothe^  alone  is  noticed  (Isa.  62:8, 9),  the  verb  is 
thaw-thau/  (Heb.  ^^),  which  constantly  indi- 
cates the  act  of  drinking.  There  are,  moreover, 
passages  which  seem  to  imply  the  actual  manu- 
facture  of  tee-rothe'  by  the  same  process  by  which 


wine  was  ordinarily  made  (Mic.  6:15;  Prov.  8:10; 
Joel  2:241  As  to  the  intoxicating  character  of 
this  drink,  the  allusions  to  its  effects  are  confined 
to  a  single  passage,  "  Whoredom  and  wine  [yoA'- 
ytn]  and  new  wine  [tee-roahe^]  take  away  the  heart," 
where  <00-ro«A^  appears  as  the  climax  of  engrossing 
influences,  in  immediate  connection  with  yah'-yin. 
(8)  KJieh'-mer  (Heb.  "^^H),  or  itAom-ar' (Chald. 
"TTOn).  This  word  occurs  eight  times — twice  (Deut. 
82:14;  Isa.  27:2)  in  its  Hebrew  and  six  in  its  Chaldee 
form  (Ezra  6:9;  7:22;  Dan.  5:1, 2, 4, 23).  It  conveys 
the  notion  of  foaming  or  ebullUiony  and  may 
equally  well  apply  to  the  process  of  fermentation, 
or  to  the  frothing  of  liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in 
which  latter  case  it  might  be  used  of  an  unfer. 
mented  liquid. 

(4)  Shay-kavn^  (Heb.  ^"'P,  an  intoxicant,  an 
inebriating  drink,  whether  wine  prepared  or  dis- 
tilled from  barley,  honey,  or  dates.  It  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "strong  drink "  twenty-one 
times,  and  once  "strong  wine"  (Num.  28:7;  Psa. 
69: 1 2,  "  drinkers  of  strong  drink  ").  Dr.  Douglass 
{Imp.  Did.,  s.  V.)  says,  "But  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  sheclidr  early  came*  to  have  a  fixed 
meaning  related  to  that  of  ydyin;  the  latter  de- 
notmg  all  the  liquid  products  of  the  grape,  from 
'aeis  to  meaeeh;  the  former  including  all  sunilar 
products  of  any  fruit  except  the  grape.  The 
liquors  included  under  ehechdr  might  therefore  be 
pomegranate  wine,  palm  wine,  apple  wine,  honey 
wine,  perhaps  even  beer,  for  some  have  identified 
it  with  the  liquor  obtained  from  barley  by  the 
Egyptians."  The  word  is  employed  in  the  follow, 
ing  passages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  de- 
cisively that  it  denotes  an  hitoxicatin^  drink: 
Lev.  10:9,  where  the  priests  are  forbidden  to 
drink  wine,  or  ehay-kawr',  when  they  go  into  the 
tabernacle;  1  Sam.  1:15,  where  Hannah,  charged 
with  drunkenness  by  Eli,  replies  it  is  not  so—"  I 
have  drunk  neither  wine  nor  ahay-kawr^;^^  Psa. 
69:12,  where  the  psalmist  complains,  "I  was  the 
song  of  the  drinkers  of  khay-kawr^  "  (A.  V.  "drunk- 
ards  ") ;  Prov.  81:4,  5,  "  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine;  nor  for  princes  ehay-kawr':  lest  they  drink, 
and  forget  the  law;"  Isa.  5:22,  "  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength 
to  mingle  «Aay.itawr'"  (comp.  28:7;  29:9). 

(5)  Aw-MC^  (Heb.  O"*??,  Cant.  8:2 ;  Isa.  49:26 ; 
Joel  1:5 ;  8:18 ;  Amos  9:18)  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  "  to  tread,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the 
method  by  which  the  juice  was  expressed  from 
the  fruit  It  would  very  properly  refer  to  new 
wine  as  being  recently  trodden  out,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  unfermented  wine. 

(6)  8o'4>eh  (Heb.  fi^O,  potation)  occurs  only 
three  times  (Isa.  1:22,  "  wine;"  Hos.  4:18,  "drink;" 
Nah.  1:10,  "drunken**),  but  the  verb  and  par- 
ticiple often — the  latter  to  denote  drunk,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  toper. 

(7)  Meli'-eek  (Heb.  "sl^?,  a  mixture)  is  wine 
mixed  with  water  or  aromatics  (Psa.  75:8,  A,  V. 
"  mixture  ").  But  the  noun  appears  to  have  been 
restricted  in  usage  to  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  wine 
mingled  with  stupefying  or  exciting  drugs,  so  that 
the  wine  might  produce  more  powerful  effects 
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than  was  possible  otherwise,  at  a  time  when  dis- 
tillation had  not  been  discovered. 

(8)  Kho'-met8  (Heb.  Y^^  occnre  five  times,  and 
Is  simply  vinegar.  It  was  probably  made  from 
yah'-yin  or  shay-katnJ. 

(9)  Ay-nawh"  (Heb.  ^JJ?,  A.  V.  "wine"  in  Hos. 
8:1 ;  elsewhere  correctly  "grapes"). 

(10)  Yeh'-keb  (Heb.  -P!,  A.  V.  "wine"  in  Deut. 
16:13;  elsewhere  correctly  "press").    See  WiNi 

PRESS. 

(11)  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  follow- 
ing Greek  words :  Oy'-nos  (olvog)^  comprehending 
every  sort  of  wine.  Olyoo'-kos  (yXevx(Ki  must) 
sweet  or  "  new  wine,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
of  an  intoxicating  nature  (Acts  2:18),  where  the 
charge  is  made,  "  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine ;" 
to  which  Peter  replies  (v.  1 6),  "  These  men  are 
not  drunken  as  ye  suppose."  If  the  wine  was  not 
intoxicating  the  accusation  could  only  have  been 
ironical.  From  the  explanations  of  the  ancient 
lexicographers  we  may  infer  that  the  luscious 
qualities  of  this  wine  were  due  not  to  its  being 
recently  made,  but  to  its  being  produced  from  the 
purest  juice  of  the  grape.  Oen'-ay-niah  tace  6m- 
pel'-oo  (yivrffia  rye  afiiriTiovy,  fruit  of  the  vine  (Luke 
22:18).  Oy'-noa  ak'-rat'Oa  (olvoc  Aicparof),  pure 
wine  (Rev.  14: 1 0).  Oxf-oa  (6^of ),  sour  wine  or  vine- 
gar (Matt.  27:48 ;  Mark  15:36,  etc.).  Sik'-er-a/i 
{oiKepa,  Luke  1:16,  A.  V.  "strong  drink"),  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  made  of  a  mixture  of  sweet 
ingredients,  whether  derived  from  grain  or  vege- 
tables, or  from  the  juice  of  fruits,  or  a  decoction 
of  honey.    It  corresponds  to  No.  4. 

2.  Biblical  History  of  Wine.   Wine  is  first 
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mentioned  in  the  case  of  Noah,  who  "  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  did  drink  of  the  wine  [yoA'-yin],  and 
was  drunken  "  (Gen.  9:20,  21).  The  second  notice 
is  in  Gen.  19:32,  etc.,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
daughters  of  Lot  made  their  father  drink  wine 
(yah'-yvi),  so  that  he  became  stupidly  intoxicated. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  blessing  pronounced  by 
Isaac  upon  Jacob  (2*7:28);  in  connection  with 
Egypt  (40:11),  when  the  chief  butler  says,  "  I  took 
the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup." 
With  regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on 
occasions  of  ordinary  hospitality  (14:18),  and  at 
festivals,  such  as  marriages  (John  2:3).    The  monu- 
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ments  of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evidence 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  male  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the  usual  drink 
offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Exod. 
29:40),  the  presentation  of  the  first  fruits  (Lev. 
28:13),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  15:B).  tithe 
was  to  be  paid  of  wine  as  of  other  products.  The 
priest  was  also  to  receive  first  fruits  of  wine,  as  of 
other  articles  (Deut  18:4;  comp.  Exod.  22:29).  The 
use  of  wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  law,  but  had  become  an  established  custom, 
at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  The 
wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  warming 
kettle.  Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Church  it 
was  usual  to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water. 
Fignrative.  Wine  is  figurative  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  (Matt  26:27-29) ;  of  the  blessings  of  the  Goe- 
pel  (Prov.  9:2, 5 ;  Isa.  25:6 ;  6B:1) ;  of  the  wrath  and 
judgments  of  God  (Psa.  60:3 ;  75:8 ;  Jer.  13:12-14 ; 
25:15-18);  ofthe  abominations  ofthe  apostasy  (Rev. 
17:2;  18:3);  of  violence  and  rapine  (Prov.  4:17). 

WINE  PRESS.  Each  vineyard  had  its  wine 
press,  the  practice  being  to  extract  the  juice  from 
the  grape  in  the  field.  These  presses  were  gen- 
erally hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  remain  at  the  present  day.  From 
the  scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather 
that  the  wine  presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two 
receptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevatM>ns, 
in  the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trod- 
den, while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed 
juice.  The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  only 
in  Joel  8:13 :  "  The  press  yaih,  Heb.  rt^]  is  full ; 
the  fata  [trough,  yehf-keh,  Heb.  SJJ"].]  overflow"— 
the  up|>cr  vnt  being  full  of  fruit,  the  lower  one 
oversowing  with  the  must.  Oath  is  also  strictly 
applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  13:15,  Lam.  1:15, 
aod  liift.  G3:2,  with /XK)-raiff' (Heb.  S^^^S,  cnuMng) 
m  a  parnlbl  sense  in  the  following  verse.  Tho 
term  poo-raw'^  as  used  in  Hag. 
2:16,  probably  refers  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  wine  vat  rather  than 
to  the  press  or  vat  itself.  The 
two  vats  were  usually  dug  or 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Isa. 
6:2,  marg. ;  Matt  21:33).  An. 
cient  wine  presses,  so  con- 
structed, are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Palestine. 
Fignratiye.  The  very  force- 
ful use  of  the  wine  press  as  a  figure  is  found  in 
Isa.  63:3-6,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  taking 
vengeance  upon  the  ungodly  nations.  The  nations 
are  the  grapes,  which  are  cut  off  and  put  into  the 
wine  press  (Joel  8:12);  and  the  red  upon  his  gar- 
ments  is  the  life  blood  of  these  nations.  "  Thia 
work  of  wrat'^  had  been  executed  by  Jehovah,  be- 
cause he  had  in  his  heart  a  day  of  vengeance,  which 
could  not  be  delayed,  and  because  the  year  of  his 
promised  redemption  had  arrived."  The  New  Tes- 
tament counterpart  of  thic  passage  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  antichrist  and  his  army  (Rev.  19:11,  sq.). 
He  who  effects  this  destruction  is  the  Faithful  and 
True,  the  Logos  of  God.    The  vision  of  John  ii 
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evidentlj  based  upon  that  of  Isaiah.  Merciless 
oppression  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  Job  24:0-12, 
where  serfs  are  said  to  *^  tread  wine  presses  and 
suffer  thirst." 

WING  (Heb.  generally  r,53,  kaw-nawf\  ez- 
iremity;  Gr.  irripv^^  pter'-oox,  /e€Uher).  The  He- 
brew word  conveys  the  meaning  not  only  of  the 
wings  of  birds,  but  also  the  lappet,  skirt,  or  flap 
of  a  garment  (Ruth  8:9 ;  Jer.  2:84),  the  extremity 
of  a  country  (Job  88:18 ;  Isa.  24:16,  marg.). 

Fifi^nrative.  God  says  that  he  has  borne  his 
people  on  eagles*  wings  (Exod.  19:4;  Deut.  82:11), 
i.  e.,  he  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  with  strong 
and  loving  care.  The  eagle  watches  over  its  young 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  flying  under  them 
when  it  leads  them  from  the  nest,  lest  they  should 
fall  upon  the  rocks  and  be  destroyed.  **  To  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles  "  (Isa.  40:81),  L  e.,  their 
course  of  life,  which  has  Jehovah  for  its  object,  is, 
as  it  were,  possessed  of  wings.  The  wingM  of  the 
sun  (MaL  4:2)  are  the  rays  by  which  it  Is  sur- 
rounded. As  the  rays  of  the  sun  spread  light  and 
warmth  over  the  earth,  for  the  benefit  of  plants 
and  living  creatures,  so  will  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness bring  healing  for  all  the  hurts  inflicted  by 
sin.  ** The  wings  of  the  wind"  (2  Sam.  22:11; 
Psa.  1 8:10X  and  *'  of  the  morning  "  (Psa.  1 89:9)  are 
expressive  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the  i^inds 
and  the  morning  move  onward.  The  idea  of  pro- 
tection, defense,  Is  given  by  such  expressions  as 
*'  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  *'  (Psa. 
17:8;  comp.  86:7;  57:1;  61:4;  63:7;  91:4;  Matt. 
28:87;  Luke  18:84). 

WINK  AT.    See  Glossary. 

WINNOW.    See  Aoriculturk. 

WINTER  (Heb.  usually  ^':jn,  hho'-ref,  strict- 
ly auitumn ;  Gr.  x^^V^t  ihi-mone'^  the  nUny 
season).  In  Palestine  winter  includes  part  of 
autumn  and  the  seasons  of  seedtime  and  cold,  ex- 
tending from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  March  (Gen.  8:22 ;  Psa.  74:17;  Zech. 
14:8 ;  Matt  24:20).  The  cold  of  wmter  is  not  usu- 
ally  very  severe,  though  the  north  winds  are  very 
penetrating  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February.  Snow  and  hail  during  most 
winters  fall  on  the  hills.  On  the  central  range 
snow  has  been  known  to  reach  a  depth  of  nearly 
two  feet,  and  to  lie  for  five  days  or  even  more,  and 
the  pools  at  Jerusalem  have  sometimes  been  cov- 
ered with  ice.  But  this  Is  rare.  On  the  central 
range  the  ground  seldom  freezes,  and  the  snow 
usually  disappears  in  a  day.  On  the  plateaus 
east  of  Jordan  snow  lies  regularly  for  some  days 
every  winter,  and  on  the  top  of  Hermon  there  are 
fields  of  it  during  the  summer.  See  Calkmdar  ; 
Glossary. 

WINTEBHOnSE  (Heb.  tl-nh,  kho'-ref).  In 
Scripture  the  lower  portion  of  the  house  was  called 
the  *' wintcrhouse,*'  as  was  also  the  inner  apart- 
ment, while  the  outer  and  upper  ones  were  called 
the  "  summerhouse  *'  (Jer.  86:22). 

WISDOM.  1.  Khok^maw'  (Heb.  S^'r^H),  has 
the  special  meaning  of  dexterity^  skill  in  an  art 
(Exod.  28:8 ;  81:6 ;  86:1,  2).  It  has  also  and  more 
generally  the  meaning  of  intelligent,  sensible,  ju- 


dicious, endued  with  reason  and  using  it  (Deut. 
4:6;  84:9;  Prov.  10:1,  etc.);  skillfiU  to  judge 
(1  Kings  2:9);  thus  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  is 
manifested  in  his  acute  judgment  (8:26 ;  10:1,  sq.), 
in  the  verses  and  sentences  he  composed  or  re- 
tained in  his  memory  (1  Kings  6:12;  Prov.  1:2). 
Wisdom  includes  skill  in  civil  matters  (Isa.  19:11), 
the  faculty  of  interpreting  dreams  and  prophesy- 
ing (Dan.  6:11),  as  well  as  the  art  of  enchantment 
and  magic  (Exod.  7:11).  A  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened wisdom  is  ascribed  to  angels  (2  Sam. 
14:20),  to  God  (Job  9:4 ;  28:23). 

2.  Saw-kaV  (Heb.  ^?tp,  to  he  prudent,  eireum- 
epeet,  I  Sam.  18:80;  Job  22:2;  Psa.  2:10;  94:8, 
etc.). 

3.  To<hshee^yan/(Eeh.^'^'^^,  properly  upriffht^ 
fie«e),  counsel,  understanding  (Job  11:6;  12:16; 
26:8;  Prov.  8:21,  etc). 

4.  Bee-nav/  (Heb.  S^?**?,  understanding),  the 
faculty  of  insight,  intelligence  (Prov.  4:7,  "  under- 
standing," V.  6 ;  89:26). 

5.  The  Greek  terms.are :  8of-ee^^h  (oo^),  broad 
and  full  intelligence ;  used  of  knowledge  of  very 
diverse  matters,  so  that  the  shade  of  meaning  in 
which  the  word  is  taken  must  be  discovered  from 
the  context  in  every  particular  case ;  frofi'-ay-M 
(<pp6vjffftc)t  understanding,  specially  knowledge  and 
hoW  love  of  the  will  of  God  (Luke  1:17 ;  Eph.  1:8). 

Occasional  Uses,  (l)  Wisdom  is  put  for  hi- 
genuity,  mechanical  dexterity  (Exod.  28:8;  81:8); 
(2)  craftiness,  subtlety,  whether  good  or  bad  (Exod. 
1:10;  2  Sam.  18:8;  Prov.  14:8);  (8)  the  skiU  or 
arts  of  magicians,  etc.  (Gen.  41:8;  Exod.  7:11; 
Eccles.  9: 17) ;  (4)  sagacity,  learning,  experience  (Job 
12:2, 12;  88:87;  Psa.  106: 2 2);  (6)  the  current  pagan 
philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  (1  Cor.  1:20 ;  2:6 ; 
8:19;  2  Cor.  1:12). 

The  Dominant  Uses,  (l)  An  attribute  of 
God,  intimately  reUted  to  the  divine  knowledge, 
but  manifesting  itself  in  the  selection  of  proper 
ends  and  the  proper  means  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. Thus  not  only  the  world  of  nature,  but 
especially  the  economy  of  redemption,  is  a  mani- 
festation of  divine  wisdom  (see  Psa.  104:24 ;  Rom. 
11:83;  1  Cor.  1:24;  Rev.  7:12).  Thus  the  Old 
Testament  appeal  of  wisdom  to  men  is  the  appeal 
of  the  "Only  Wise  God"  (see  Proverbs  and  Psalms). 
(2)  In  men  wisdom  is  not  only  practical  understand- 
ing of  matters  relating  to  this  life  (1  Kings  8:12), 
but  in  the  highest  sense  it  is  the  theoretical  and 
practical  acceptance  of  divine  revelation.  Wis- 
dom  is  in  the  deepest  sense  a  divine  gift  (see 
Acts  6:10;  1  Cor.  2:6;  12:8;  Eph,  1:17;  CoL  1:9; 
8:16 ;  James  1:6 ;  8:16-17). 

WISE.    See  Glossart. 

WISH.    See  Glossabt. 

WIT.    See  Glossary. 

WITCH.    See  Magic  ;  Saul  ;  Glossary. 

WITHAL,WITHDBAWN.  See  Glossary. 

WITHERED.    See  Diseases. 

WITNESS  (Heb.  *V.,ayd;  Qr.  fiaprvpiu,  mar- 
too-rtk'-o,  to  teaHfy), 

1.  A  if emoriaJ.  Among  people  with  whom 
writing  is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  transao* 
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tion  is  given  bj  some  tangible  memorial  or  signifi- 
cant ceremony.  Abraham  gave  seven  ewe  lambs 
to  Abimelech  as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the 
well  of  Beer-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones, 
"  the  heap  of  witness,"  as  a  boundary  mark  be- 
tween himself  and  Laban  (Gen.  21:30;  81:47,  52). 
The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  "  altar  " 
as  a  witness  to  the  covenant  between  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone 
as  an  evidence  of  the  allegiance  promised  by  Israel 
to  God  (Josh.  22:10,  26,  84;  24:26,  27). 

2.  Legal  Usages.  Thus  also  symbolical 
usages,  in  ratification  of  contracts  or  completed 
arrangements,  as  the  ceremony  of  shoe-loosing 
(Deut.  25:9,  10 ;  Ruth  4:7, 8),  the  ordeal  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  suspected  wife  (Num.  5:17-81), 
with  which  may  b^  compared  the  ordeal  of  the 
Styx.  But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  un- 
known to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by 
a  written  document  (Deut.  24:1,  8).  In  civil  con- 
tracts, at  least  in  later  times,  documentary  evi- 
dence was  required  and  carefully  preserved  (Isa. 
8:16;  Jer.  82:10-16). 

3.  Evidence  in  Law.  On  the  whole  the  law 
was  very  careful  to  provide  and  enforce  evidence 
for  all  its  infractions  and  all  transactions  bearing 
on  them.  Among  special  provisions  with  respect 
to  evidence  are  the  following:  1.  Two  witnesses 
at  least  are  required  to  establish  any  charge  (Num. 
86:80 ;  Deut.  17:6 ;  John  8:17 ;  2  Cor.  13:1 ;  comp. 
1  Tim.  5:19).  2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected 
wife,  evidence  besides  the  husband^s  was  desired 
(Num.  5:18).  8.  The  witness  who  withheld  the 
truth  was  censured  (Lev.  6:1).  4.  False  witness 
was  punished  with  the  punishment  due  to  the 
offense  which  it  sought  to  establish.  6.  Slander- 
ous reports  and  officious  witness  are  discounted 
(Exod.  20:16;  23:1;  Lev.  19:16,  18,  etc.).  6.  The 
witnesses  were  the  first  executioners  (Deut.  18:9 ; 
Acts  7:58).  7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge 
and  torn  by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring 
the  carcass  in  proof  of  the  fact  and  disproof  of  his 
own  criminality  (Exod.  22:18).  8.  According  to 
Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were  not  admitted  to 
bear  testimony  (Ani,^  iv,  8,  15). 

4.  New  Testament  Use  of  Word.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  original  notion  of  a  witness 
is  exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests 
bis  belief  in  the  Gospel  Jt>y  personal  suffering. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  term 
** martyr"  has  arisen. 

WITNESS  OP  THE  SPIBIT,  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  true  believers  as 
to  their  acceptance  with  God  and  their  adoption 
into  the  divine  household. 

1.  Scriptural.  The  two  classic  passages  upon 
which  this  doctrine  is  especially  based  are  Rom. 
8:16;  Gal.  4:6.  It  is,  however,  argued  that  just 
as  Christ  in  his  visible  ministry  not  only  forgave 
sins,  but  also  announced  to  penitent  sinners  their 
forgiveness,  so  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  still  to  proclaim  directly  to  those  who  are 
pardoned  the  fact  of  their  pardon.  Also  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  other  representations  than 
those  named  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  presence  and 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Rom.  8:1,  2 ;  2  Cor. 
1:22 ;  Eph.  1:18 ;  4:30).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  "the 
Spirit  of  Adoption.**   It  is  because  he  speaks  with- 


in  us  that  we  are  able  to  cry,  **  Abba,  Father ;  *• 
are  consciously  free  from  condemnation,  and  are 
^^  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.** 

2.  Theological  Snggestions.  l.  The  fact 
to  which  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  particularly  re- 
lates is  thflft  of  the  gracious  change  in  relation  of 
the  pardoned  sinner  to  God.  He  is  no  longer 
guilty,  and  "  an  alien,**  but  forgiven,  and  by  adop- 
tion a  child  of  (rod.  That  the  Spirit  also  wit- 
nesses to  the  sanctification  of  believers  is  gathered 
by  inference  and  experience  rather  than  from  ex- 
plicit teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  The  one  point 
upon  which  the  Scriptures  lay  emphasis  is  that 
the  Spirit*s  witness  is  to  the  fact  of  adoption,  con- 
nected, of  course,  with  justification  and  regenera- 
tion. 2.  The  witness  of  our  own  spirit  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  Rom.  8:16  the  word  used  is  avfifiaprvpiu^  which 
means  two  or  more  witnesses  jointly,  yet  distinctly, 
giving  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  And  two  wit- 
nesses here  are  mentioned,  the  spirit  of  the  man 
himself  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  witness  of 
our  own  spirit  is  indirect  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  facts  of  our  re- 
ligious life  and  experiences  with  the  represent*, 
tions  and  requirements  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
know  whether  or  not  we  have  truly  repented  and 
believed  in  Christ,  and  whether  we  have  peace 
and  joy  and  love  and  the  spirit  of  obedience  (see 
Rom.  6:1 ;  8:1-14 ;  1  John  2:29 ;  8:14, 19,  21 ;  4:7). 
But  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  beyond  this,  though 
associated  with  it.  As  Wesley  says,  **The  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  is  an  inward  impression  on  the 
souls  of  believers,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  (5od  di- 
rectly testifies  to  their  spirit  that  they  are  *  chil- 
dren of  God,'  **  and,  further,  "  there  is  in  every  be- 
liever both  the  testimony  of  God^s  Spirit  and  the 
testimony  of  his  own  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  ** 
This  direct  and  distinct  witness  of  the  Spirit  is 
frequently  merged  into  and  confused  with  the 
witness  of  our  own  spirit,  as  notably  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers {Lectures  on  Jtom.^  p.  202),  where  he  reduces 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  the  graving  '*  upon  us  the 
lineaments  of  a  living  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
tells  us  in  the  epistle  of  a  written  revelation  what 
these  lineaments  are.**  But  this  is  in  opposition 
to  a  fair  exegesis  of  Rom.  8:16,  where  the  idea  of 
two  joint  yet  distinct  testimonies  appear.  8.  The 
witness  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  se- 
quence or  reward  of  saving  faith,  and  not  the 
basis  of  such  faith  or  a  necessary  element  tlierein. 
Wesleyan  writers,  and  Wesley  himself,  have  not 
always  been  sufficiently  clear  upon  this  point.  At 
times  Wesley  distinguishes  most  clearly  between 
'*  justifying  faith  and  a  sense  of  pardon,'*  and  adds, 
*'  How  can  a  sense  of  pardon  be  the  condition  of 
our  receiving  it?**  {Works^  xii,  109, 110.)  But  else- 
where (Sermons^  x,  8,  9)  he  argues  that  **  we  can- 
not love  Qod  till  we  know  he  loves  us ;  and  we 
cannot  know  his  pardoning  love  to  us  till  his  Spirit 
witnesses  to  our  spirit**  He  is  seeking  to  prove 
here  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  must  precede 
the  witness  of  our  own  spirit;  but  in  seeking  this 
he  goes  too  far,  and  makes  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  an  essential  ele- 
ment therein.  It  is  of  the  largest  importance  that 
it  should  be  understood  that  saving  faith  is  simply 
complete  reliance  of  the  penitent  soul  upon  tfa« 
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grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  offered  in  bis 
word,  and  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  comes  in 
Ood*8  own  time  and  way  to  those  who  do  thus 
truly  repent  and  believe.  While  the  Spirit's  wit- 
ness is  a  great  boon  proffered  to  all  believers,  and 
none  should  rest  without  it,  yet  there  are  ways  of 
directly  seeking  it  which  involve  not  faith,  but 
unbelief,  and  disparagement  of  the  sure  promises 
of  God  as  contained  in  his  Holy  Word. 

3.  Historical,  l.  Sacramentarian  theories  of 
salvation  make  the  evidence  of  salvation  to  stand 
in  connection  with  the  proper  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
hearts  of  believers  is  almost  wholly  ignored.  2.  The 
doctrine  of  assurance  among  Calvinists  at  one 
point  goes  beyond,  at  another  it  falls  short  of, 
that  of  the  Scriptures.  It  regards  assurance,  or 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  as  relating  to  final  and 
eternal  salvation,  of  course  including  the  state  of 
present  acceptance  with  God.  But  it  at  the  same 
time  regards  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  as  on  the 
whole  an  exceptional  and  unusual  bestowment  of 
God  upon  believers.  8.  Methodism  regards  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  as  the  common  privilege  of 
all  who  believe.  It  is  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  their  divine  adoption.  And  while 
not  independent  of  the  external  and  objective 
grounds  of  assurance,  it  is  in  itself  the  supreme 
additional  testimony  to  the  one  great  reality  (see 
Assuranck). 

LiTERATCRJE. — ^Wcslcy's  Sermofis^  x-xii;  Chal- 
mers on  RomaiUy  Lect.  liv ;  Watson,  Sermon  civ ; 
Walton,  Witness  of  the  Spirit;  Young,  Tfie  Wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit ;  Works  on  Systematic  Theology : 
Watson,  Hodge,  vol  iii  (Assurance),  Pope,  Miley. — 
£.McC. 


WITTINOLY.    See  Glossary. 

WITTY.    See  Glossary. 

W^ARD.    See  MAGia 

WOE,  WORTH.    See  Glossary. 

WOLF.  The  following  allusions  are  made  to 
the  wolf  in  the  Scriptures :  Its  ferocity  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  49:27 ;  Ezek.  22:27 ;  Hab.  1:8 ;  Matt. 
7:15;  its  nocturnal  habits  in  Jer.  5:6;  Zeph.  8:3; 
Hab.  1:8;  its  attacking  sheep  in  Eccliis.  13:17; 
John  10:12;  Matt.  10:16;  Luke  10:3. 

Fig^nrative.  Of  the  wicked  (Matt.  10:16; 
Luke  10:3);  of  wicked  rulers  (Ezek.  22:27  ;  Zeph. 
8:3);  of  fal^e  teachers  (Matt.  7:15;  Acts  20:29); 
of  the  devil  (John  10:12);  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Geu.  49:27);  of  fierce  enemies  (Jer.  6:6;  Hah. 
1:5^);  (Isa.  11:6;  65:25).  See  Animal 
Kingdom. 

WOOD.    See  Veoetablb  Kingdom. 

WOOD  CAERYINQ,  FESTIVAL  OF.  See 
Festivals,  4. 

WOOL.    See  Dress,  1. 

WORD.    See  SuppLsiiENT,  Page  1200. 

WOBEFELLOW.    See  Glossary. 

WOBM.    See  Animal  Kingdom. 

WOBMWOOD.    See  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

WOBSHIP.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  and  Greek  words : 

L  SkoM-kKaW  Ql^h,  SlHU),  to  hwo  dovm\  to 


prostrate  oneself  before  another  in  order  to  do 
him  honor  and  reverence  (Gen.  22:6,  etc.).  This 
mode  of  salutation  consisted  in  falling  upon  the 
knees  and  then  touching  the  forehead  to  the 
ground  (Gen.  19:1;  42:6;  48:12;  1  Sam.  25:41, 
etc.,  often  rendered  **  bowed  ").  It  is,  however, 
used  specifically  to  bow  down  before  God,  spoken 
of  worship  rendered  to  God,  and  also  to  false 
gods  (Gen.  22:5;  Ezod.  24:1;  88:10;  Judg.  7:15; 
Job  1:20;  Psa.  22:27;  86:9). 

2.  Seg-eed^  (Beh.  T'?9>  ^/^^  dovrn),  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  idol  worship ;  to  fall  down  in 
adoration  of  idols  (Dan.  8:5, 6 ;  10-12, 14, 15, 28) ; 
in  honor  of  a  man,  as  of  Daniel  (2:46). 

3.  Aw-tsab^  (Ueb.  S^,  to  carve^  labor),  to  serve 
an  idol,  as  in  Jer.  44:19;  or  according  to  others, 
to  fashion  her,  i.  e.,  the  image  (see  Orelli,  Com.^ 
in  IOC.). 

4.  The  Greek  words  thus  rendered  are:  ProS" 
koo-neh'-o  {irpoaKwku)^  properly  to  kiss  the  hand  to 
(toward)  one^  in  token  of  reverence,  also  by  kneel- 
ing or  prostration  to  do  homage — the  word  most 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament.  Seh'-om- 
ahee  {aipofiat),  to  revere  a  deity  (Matt.  15:9 ;  Mark 
7:7 ;  Acts  18:13 ;  19:27).  "Proselytes  of  the  gato»» 
are  called  **  men  that  worship  God  '*  (ae^ofiivrf  rbv 
6c(Jv,  Acts  16:14;  18:7),  or  simply  **  devout  per. 
sons"  (rote  ospofihoi^^  Acts  17:17).  Lai-ryoo'-o 
(Xarpei^o,  to  serve\  in  the  New  Testament  to  ren- 
der religious  service  or  honor,  and  in  the  strict 
sense  to  perform  sacred  services,  to  offer  gifts,  to 
worship  God  in  the  observance  of  the  rites  insti- 
tuted for  his  worship  ^Heb.  10:2;  "service,"  9:9). 
Eth-el-oth-race-ki'-ah  {edeh)dpT^Keia,voluniary  xoor- 
ship\  i.  0.,  worship  which  one  devises  and  pre- 
scribes for  himself,  contrary  to  the  contents  and 
nature  of  the  faith  which  ought  to  be  directed  to 
Christ ;  said  of  the  misdirected  zeal  and  practices 
of  ascetics  (CoL  2:28).  Ther-ap-yoo'-o  {OepaKeiHj\ 
to  do  service,  as  in  Acts  17:25. 

General  Observations.  It  is  as  natural  to 
worship  as  it  is  to  live.  The  feeling  and  expres- 
sion of  high  adoration,  reverence,  trust,  love,  loy- 
alty,  and  dependence  upon  a  higher  power,  human 
or  divine,  is  a  necessity  to  man.  To  these  senti- 
ments, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  man, 
something  or  somebody,  real  or  imaginary,  appeals. 
And  that  something  secures  his  worship.  "  Wor- 
ship is  as  old  as  humanity.  It  has  its  root  in  a 
necessity  of  the  human  soul  as  native  to  it  as  the 
consciousness  of  God  itself,  which  impels  it  to 
testify  by  word  and  act  its  love  and  gratitude 
to  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  all  good" 
(Keil,  Bib.  Arcfi^.  55). 

Primitive  Worship.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  worship  rendered  by  our 
first  parents ;  but  we  learn  from  earliest  records 
that  their  sons  were  moved  to  present  a  portion  of 
the  product  of  their  labor  in  sacrifice  to  Gk>d. 
Men  as  early  as  Enos,  the  grandson  of  Adam  (Gen. 
4:26),  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  or,  In 
other  words,  the  regular  and  solemn  worship  of 
(Tod  as  Jehovah  (i.  e.,  as  the  God  of  salvation) 
was  celebrated  in  word  and  act — with  prayer  and 
sacrifice.  Max  Mailer  (in  his  essay)  says :  **  That 
feeling  of  sonship  which  distinguishes  man  from 
every  other  creature,  and  not  only  exalts  him 
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above  the  brate,  but  oompletelj  secures  him 
against  sinking  into  a  purely  physical  state  of 
being,  that  original  intuition  of  God,  and  that  con- 
sciousness of  his  being  dependent  upon  a  higher 
power,  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  primitive 
revelation  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.** 
This  view  is  entertained  by  Schelling.  The  other 
view  is  that  worship  cannot  be  traced  to  a  divine 
source ;  that  the  original  condition  of  the  human 
family  was  of  an  extremely  rude  and  imperfect 
character ;  and  that  fetichism,  as  being  the  lowest, 
was  also  the  earliest  form  of  religion,  and  that  for 
this  reason  we  ought  to  regard  religion,  even  in 
its  most  advanced  forms,  as  springing  originally 
from  a  barbarous  fetichism.  But  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  based  are  weak  in  the  ex- 
treme. **  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
they  are  as  divine  as  they  are  human  in  their 
origin,  seeing  that  they  are  based  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God  involved  in  his  creation,  and 
are  evoked  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  training  and 
guidance  under  which  he  finds  himself  after  his 
creation*'  (Keil,  Bib,  Arch.^  p.  66). 

In  primitive  times  that  form  of  worship  which 
Enos  introduced  was  still  maintained,  for  Enoch 
«*  walked  with  GckI**  (Gen.  6:2i);  Noah  was 
righteous  before  him,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
by  presenting  burnt  offerings  (6:9 ;  7:20). 

In  a  subsequent  age  God  chose  for  hunself  a 
faithful  servant  in  the  person  of  Abraham,  made 
him  the  depository  of  his  revelation,  and  the 
father  and  founder  of  that  people,  which  was  des- 
tined to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
his  name  till  the  time  when  the  Saviour  should 
issue  from  its  midst  While  other  nations  multi- 
plied their  modes  of  worship  according  to  the  po- 
litical constitution  which  they  adopted,  and  to 
suit  the  number  and  variety  of  their  deities,  they 
devised  a  corresponding  variety  of  ritual,  with  a 
numerous  priesthood  and  a  multitude  of  sacred 
observances.  But  Abraham,  and  the  posterity 
bom  to  him,  preserved  a  simple  form  of  worship 
as  became  shepherds,  while  it  was  at  the  same 
time  duly  in  keeping  with  the  revelation  imparted 
to  them.  Wherever  they  pitched  their  tents  for 
any  length  of  time  they  built  altarty  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  ancient  usage,  they  might  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  12:7, 8 ;  13:4, 18,  etc.). 
Those  altars  were,  doubtless,  simple  mounds  (Heb. 
rilTia,  haw-mdih^  composed  of  earth  and  ■  stone, 
while  the  victim  sacrificed  upon  them  consisted  of 
animals  of  an  edible  nature  (i.  e.,  clean)  taken  from 
the  fold. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the  particu- 
lar ceremonies  observed  in  connection  with  these 
sacrifices ;  but  it  is  probable  that  prayer  was  of- 
fered by  the  patriarchs  in  person,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  discharging  the  priestly  functions.  The 
offerings  were  for  the  most  part  burnt  offerings, 
i.  e.,  offerings  that  were  entirely  consumed  upon 
the  altar ;  although  instances  are  given  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  being  reserved  for  use  in  the 
sacrificial  feasts  (Gen.  8:64 ;  46:1).  In  the  selec- 
tion of  animals  for  sacrifices  the  patriarchs  were 
probably  guided  by  the  directions  given  to  Abra- 
ham (16:9);  while  the  way  in  which  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  terminated  (22:12, 18)  must  have  shown 


that  the  animal  victim  was  to  be  regarded  merely  a» 
a  symbol  of  the  heart's  devotion  to  God.  Whethet 
these  sacrifices  were  offered  at  regular  intervals 
or  on  special  occasions  (see  Job  1:6X  we  cannot 
say. 

Besides  altars,  memorial  ttones  (Heb.  ^Q^, 
maU48ay-b6th^  were  erected  by  the  patriarchs  on 
spots  where  God  had  favored  them  with  special 
revelations,  drink  offerings  being  poured  upon 
them  (Gen.  28:18,  sq. ;  86:14,  sq.).  The  narrative 
of  Jacob's  vow  (28:20,  sq.)  tells  of  his  promise 
that  if  God  would  watch  over  him,  supply  bis 
wants,  and  bring  him  back  in  safety,  that  be 
would  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  his  God,  that  be 
would  consecrate  the  pillar  he  had  set  up  and 
make  it  a  house  of  God,  and  render  to  Jehovah 
the  tenth  of  all  his  income.  We  read  (86:1,  sq.) 
of  his  exclusion  of  strange  gods  from  his  house, 
and,  after  due  preparation  on  the  part  of  his  house- 
hold, his  building  of  an  altar  at  Beth-eL 

In  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  worship  the 
rite  of  circumcision  was  added.  In  obedience  to 
a  divine  order,  and  as  a  token  of  the  covenant 
which  Jehovah  made  with  him,  Abraham  per- 
formed this  rite  upon  himself  and  the  male  mem- 
bers  of  his  household,  enjoining  it  upon  his  pos- 
terity as  an  inviolable  obligation  (17:1,  sq.). 
Nothing  further  is  known  reguding  the  forms  of 
worship  which  obtained  among  the  patriarchs. 

Mosaic.  When  Israel  became  a  nation  with 
an  organized  civil  government,  in  order  to  fulfill 
its  divine  mission,  it  was  necessary  that  its  reli- 
gious affairs  should  also  be  remodeled,  and  that 
the  character  and  style  of  its  worship  should  be 
fixed  and  regulated  by  positive  divine  enactments. 
This  did  not  necessitate  an  entirely  new  system  of 
worship,  since  they  were  to  serve  and  worship  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  Therefore  the  worship  in- 
troduced by  Moses  was  grafted  on  that  of  Israel's 
ancestors,  improved  and  perfected  only  as  t}ie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites  as  a  confederacy  of 
tribes  or  a  monarchy  seemed  to  require,  with  such 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  would  further  Israel's 
divinely  appointed  mission.  This  object  waa 
further  secured  by  the  Mosaic  ritual,  inasmuch  as 
it  embraced  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  perfect 
system  of  worship,  giving  precise  directions  as  to 
the  place  of  worship,  with  its  structure  and  ar- 
rangements, instituting  a  distinct  order  of  sacred 
functions,  prescribing  the  religious  ceremonies, 
fixing  the  sacred  seasons  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  observed. 

This  system  bore  the  stamp  of  genuine  wor- 
ship, being  framed  by  Moses  in  accordance  with 
revelation,  and  recognizing  Jehovah  as  the  tme 
God.  Nor  is  it  a  vital  objection  to  its  being  true 
worship  that  it  had  a  material  and  sensuous  char- 
acter, and  that  many  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  such  as  belonged  to  the  ritual  of  pagan  reli- 
gions. These  facts  have  been  variously  miscon- 
strued, and  have  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
purpose  of  disparaging  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  true  that  the  Mosaic 
worship  embodies  itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies,  for  one  can  only  give 
expression  to  his  relation  to  his  Creator  through 
corporeal  media.     Religious  thought  and  feeling 
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otB  onlj  express  themselves  in  word  and  act; 
and  therefore  forms  are  necessary  in  every  kind 
of  worship.  And  being  copies  or  impressions  of 
religious  ideas,  the/  must  have  an  allegorical  or 
symbolical  character. 

Further,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
monotheism,  in  contradiction  to  the  polytheism  of 
heathen  nations.  Jehovah  is  represeoted  not  only 
as  the  only  true  God;  not  merely  as  the  almighty 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Crovemor  of  the  world  and 
every  creature ;  not  simply  as  the  eternal,  absolute 
Spirit,  the  good  and  merciful  One  who  has  des- 
tined man  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  life  which  springs 
'  from  personal  fellowship  with  himself;  as  the 
omnipresent  and  neor  One  watching  over  all  his 
creatures,  to  keep  the  weak  and  distressed ;  who 
seeks  to  conduct  those  who  have  wandered  from 
him  back  to  the  fountain  of  life ;  who  selected  for 
himself,  from  degenerate  humanity,  a  race  to  be 
in  a  special  sense  his  people,  and  to  whom  he,  in 
a  special  sense,  would  be  God,  with  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  world.  This  is  accompanied  with 
such  directions  for  the  regulations  of  their  life, 
that,  if  accepted  and  complied  with,  Israel  would 
become  to  Jehovah  "  a  peculiar  treasure  above  all 
people"  (Ezod.  19:5,  sq.),  "a  kingdom  of  priests 
and  a  holy  nation.'* 

Christian.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  only 
his  representative  body  on  earth,  it  is  also  the 
temple  of  divine  service,  continuing  and  perfecting 
the  worship  of  the  past.  This  service  includes 
offerings  presented  to  God,  and  blessings  received 
from  him.  The  former  embraces  the  entire  ordi- 
nance of  worship,  with  its  nature,  reasons,  and 
observances;  the  latter  embraces  the  means  of 
grace,  common  prayer,  the  word,  and  the  sacra- 
ments. These,  however,  are  really  one,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  as  one  are  of  great  im- 
portance. Both  require  for  their  realization  the 
institution  of  the  evangelical  ministry.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Christian  Church  may  be  regarded  in 
its  divine  principles  and  in  its  human  arrange- 
ments. As  to  the  former,  its  object  is  the  re- 
vealed Trinity;  its  form  is  mediatorial,  through 
the  Son  incarnate,  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  its  attri- 
butes are  spirituality,  simplicity,  purity,  and  rev- 
erent decorum ;  its  seasons  are  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath preeminently,  and  all  times  of  holy  assembly. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  is  left  to  the  congregation  it- 
self to  determine  the  minor  details,  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  Scripture. 

As  an  institute  of  worship  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  its  ordinary  channels  for  the  communication 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  souls 
of  men,  viz.,  the  means  of  grace ;  the  supreme 
means  being  the  word  and  prayer.  Special  at- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  sacraiiie:ivi  {q.  v.\ 
baptism,  and  the  Lord's.  Supper  (Keil,  Bib.  Arch., 
I,  p.  56,  sq. ;  Pope,  CMg(.  Theol,,  iii,  p.  287,  sq.). 
See  GLoeaAST. 

■^:=T>HTHIES  (Heb.  ^"^N,  ad-deer",  large).  In 
/  ahum  (fi:5)  is  the  expression,  ''  He  shall  recount 
ur.  worthies,"  i.  e.,  "  he  remembers  his  powerful 
eueii."  The  Assyrian  king  is  represented,  in  the 
hour  of  defeat,  as  remembering  that  he  has  brave 
and  powerful  ones,  and  sends  for  them. 

WOETHY.    See  Glossary. 


WOT,  WOULD.    See  Glossary. 
WOUNDS.    See  Disrasss. 

WEATHS  (Gr.  Ovfidg,  thoomos',  pasttion).  In 
the  list  of  probable  evils  to  be  avoided  (2  Cor. 
12:20)  is  "wraths."  Tlwo-mo^  and  or-gay'  (Gr. 
hpyif)  are  found  several  times  together  in  the  New 
Testament  (Rom.  2:8;  Eph.  4:31 ;  Col.  8:8;  Rev. 
19:15).  The  general  opinion  of  scholars  is  that 
ihoo-mot^  is  the  more  turbulent  commotion,  the 
"  boiling  agitation  of  the  feelinj^rs,  either  presently 
to  subside  and  disappear,  or  else  to  settle  down 
into  or-gay^,  wherein  is  more  of  an  abiding  and 
settled  habit  of  the  mind  (*  ira  inveterata  *),  with 
the  purpose  of  revenge"  (Trench,  i,  pp.  178,  179). 

WBEST.    See  Glossary. 

WBINELE.  Job  in  his  complaint  (16:8) 
sa3rs,  "  Thou  hast  filled  me  with  wrinkles "  (Heb. 
2272]5,  kaw-mat%  a  figurative  expression,  meaning 
to  be  shriveled  up.  Paul  speaks  (Eph.  5:27)  of 
the  Church  as  a  bride  "not  having  a  spot  or 
wrinkle"  (Gr.  tniTig,  hroo4eee^.  The  former  is  any 
blemish  on  the  person,  the  latter  probably  means 
the  tokens  of  approaching  age.  If  so,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  continued  youth  and  attractiveness  of  the 
Church. 

WUITINQ  (Heb.  SnS),  kauf4hab%  to  grave; 
"TDO,  tavh/ar^f  to  inscribe  ;  ^^ y'?»  »»»^-^wft'>  cliar' 
acterM  In  writing;  Gr.  ypdifto^  graf-o,  to  grave, 
kniypd^^  ep-ee-graf-o,  to  write  upon,  to  Jix  indeU 
ibluy 

L  Antic^llity.  The  conclusion  of  much  of 
modem  scholarship  is  that  the  art  of  writing  dates 
back  quite  early  in  the  history  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. The  Old  Testament  writers,  when  they  speak 
of  reading  and  writing,  speak  of  them  as  matters 
of  course,  as  if  they  were  commonly  practiced, 
well-understood  things.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
from  a  Tery  early  time  reading  and  writing  were 
quite  common.  "For,  to  speak  first  of  all  of 
Egypt,  not  only  are  there  proofs  of  the  practice  of 
writing  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  but  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  exodus  was  one 
of  remarkable  activity  and  high  attainment.  The 
poem  of  Pentaur,  which  has  been  compared  with 
a  lay  of  the  Iliad,  celebrates  a  victory  gained  over 
the  Hittites  by  Rameses  II,  the  father  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  exodus."  The  tablets  found  at 
Tell-el-Amama,  in  Upper  Egypt,  written  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  go  back  to  the  century  be- 
fore the  date  assigned  by  most  Egyptologists  to 
the  exodus.  These  prove,  according  to  Sayce, 
that  "  good  schools  existed  (at  that  time)  through- 
out western  Asia;  that  the  people  of  Canaan 
could  read  and  write  before  the  Israelitinh  con- 
quest ;  that  there  was  an  active  literary  intercourse 
from  one  end  of  the  civilized  East  to  the  other." 

Robertson  (Early  Religion  of  Israel^  p.  78)  says : 
"  It  is  true  the  medium  of  communication  was  the 
Babylonian  langssge  asid  script ;  but  we  c^^not 
suppose  that  a  people  acquainted  wilh  iliftt  =s»t . 
of  writing  would  relapse  into  illiterates  when  tne 
Phoenician  alphabet  took  its  place;  much  more 
reasonable'  is  it  to  suppose  that  this  discovery 
would  be  an  immense  stimulus  to  them.  We  need 
no  longer,  therefore,  wonder  that  among  the  towns 
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taken  by  Joshua  was  one  called  Kirjath-sepher, 
book-town  (Josh.  10:15;  Judg.  1:11),  or  Kirjath- 
sannah  (Josh.  15:49);  or  that  a  lad  caught  at  the 
roadside  was  able  to  write  down  the  names  of  the 
chief  men  of  Succoth  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Judg.  8:14,  R.  V.V" 

2.  Scripture  MentioiL  Writing  is  first  dis. 
tinctly  mentioned  in  Exod.  17:14,  and  the  connec- 
tion clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  then  employed 
for  the  first  time,  but  was  so  familiar  as  to  be 
used  for  historic  records*  Moses  is  commanded 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  Amalek*s  onslaught  in 
the  desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  The  tables 
of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  **  written  by  the 
finger  of  God"  (Exod.  81:18)  on  both  sides,  and 


Oriental  Letter  Writer. 

**  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon 
the  tables"  (32:16).  The  engraving  of  the  gems 
of  the  high  priesf  s  breastplate  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (28:11),  and  the  inscription 
upon  the  miter  (39:30)  have  to  do  more  with  the 
art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer,  but  both 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters.  The 
curses  against  the  adulteress  were  written  by 
the  priest  ^*  in  (?ie  book,"  and  blotted  out  with 
water  (Sum.  5:23).  This  proceeding,  though  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  its  symbolical  character, 
involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and  of  a 
material  on  which  the  curses  were  written  which 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  been  said  of  the  application  of 
writing  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  among  the  common  people. 
Up  to  this  point  such  knowledge  is  only  attributed 
to  Moses  and  the  priests.  From  Deut.  24:1,  8, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to 
others.    It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  infer 


from  this  that  the  art  of  writing  was  an  accom- 
plishment possessed  by  every  Hebrew  citizen, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  a  third  party ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  "  bills  of  di- 
vorcement,"  though  apparently  so  informal,  were 
the  work  of  professional  scribes.  It  was  enjoined 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Deut.  17:18)  that 
he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his 
own  private  study.  If  we  examine  the  instances 
in  which  writing  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  cases  the 
writers  were  men  of  superior  position.  In  Isa. 
29:11,  12,  there  is  clearly  a  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  man  who  was  able  to  read  and  the  man 
who  was  not,  and  it  seems  a  natural  inference  that 
the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing were  not  widely  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple, when  we  find  that  they  are  univer- 
sally  attributed  to  those  of  high  rank  or 
education — kings,  priests,  prophets,  and 
professional  scribes. 

3.  Materials.   The  oldest  documenU 
which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic 
'"  race  are  probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh 

and  Babylon  on  which  are  impressed  the 
cuneiform  Assyrian  inscriptions.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  that  they  were 
ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews.  Wood 
-  was  used  upon  some  occasions  (Num. 
17:3),  and  writing  tablets  of  boxwood 
are  mentioned  in  2  Esd.  14:24.  The 
*Mead,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
""  Job   19:24,   is   supposed  to   have  been 

poured,  when  melted,  into  the  cavities 
of  the  stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an 
inscription,  in  order  to  render  it  durable.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
most  common  material  which  the  Hebrews  used 
for  writing  was  dressed  skin  in  some  form  or 
other.  We  know  that  the  dressing  of  skins  was 
practiced  by  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  25:6 ;  Lev.  1S:48X 
and  they  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  tb* 
art  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  had  at- 
tained great  perfection.  Parchment  was  used  for 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  tune  of 
Joseph  us,  and  the  fiefiPp6v€u  of  2  Tim.  4:18,  were 
skins  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Talmud  that  the  law  should  be  written  on 
the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even 
of  clean  birds.  The  skins  when  written  upon 
were  formed  into  rolls  (mSgUldth;  Psa.  40:8 ;  comp. 
Isa.  84:4;  Jer.  86:14;  Ezek.  2:9;  Zech.  0:1).  Set 
Ink  ;  Inkhoan  ;  Pin  ;  Roll. 

WKITINQ  TABLE.    See  Tablet. 
WBOUQHT.    See  Glossast. 
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YARN  (Heb.  ^I?.p73,  mik-va/,  1  Kings  10:28 ; 
fitlj^Tp,  mik-vay'y  2  Chron.  1:16)  is  noliced  in  the 
two  above-mentioned  and  extremely  obscure  pas- 
sages. Keil  (Com.y  in  loc.)  renders  **  And  (as  for) 
the  going  out  of  horses  from  Egypt  for  Solomon, 
a  company  of  king's  merchants  fetched  (horses) 
for  a  definite  price."  The  R.  V.  has  "And  the 
king's  merchants  received  them  in  droves,  each 
drove  at  a  price."  This  comes  from  understanding 
the  Hebrew  term  as  meaning  company  or  troop. 


2.  Mo4aw'(TLQh,  n!?173,Isa.  58:6,  9;  Jer.  27:2; 
28:10,  12,  13;  Ezek.  80:18),  the  bars  of  the  yoke, 
i.  e.,  the  oxbows  of  the  same  form  as  now. 

3.  0/<f  (Heb.  V?,  Jer.  2:20,  etc.;  blT,  6:6),  the 
curved  piece  of  wood  upon  the  neck  of  draught 
animals,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  pole  or 
beam.  This  is  the  Hebrew  term  most  frequently 
rendered  "yoke." 

4.  The  Greek  terms  are  dzoo-gos'  {^vydg.  Matt. 
11:29,  80;   Acts   16:10;  Gal.  6:1;    1  Tim.   6:1), 


Two  Draught  Oxen  Yoked  Toffetber. 


The  translators  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  taken 
•^.Ij^P  as  the  name  of  a  place,  if  'E/covi,  or  rather 
ex  Kovi,  According  to  this  the  rendering  would 
be,  "And  as  for  the  going  out  of  horses  from  Egjrpt 
and  Koa,"  etc. 

YEAR.    See  Time. 
YEARN.    See  Glossary. 

YOKE.  The  rendering  of  the  followbg  He- 
brew and  Greek  words : 

1.  neh'.med  (Reh.  T?^,  1  Sam.  l';:?;  1  Kings 
19:19,  21 ;  Job  1:8 ;  42:12 ;  Jer.  6 1:23)  has  the  same 
meaning  as  our  "yoke  of  oxen,"  viz.,  two.  It  also 
means  so  much  land  as  two  oxen  will  plow  in  a  day. 


which  has  the  usual  meaning  of  yoke;  and  dzyoo^- 
go8  {^evyoCy  Luke  14: 19^  meaning  two  draught  cat- 
tle (horses,  mules,  or  oxen)  yoked  together. 

Figurative.  Yoke  is  frequently  used  as  a 
symbol  of  servitude  to  others  (Gen.  27:40 ;  Lev. 
26:13;  Deut.  28:48 ;  Jer.  27:8, 11,  12;  1  Tim.  6:1);  to 
one's  own  sins  (Lam.  1:14);  God's  disciplinary  teach* 
ing(Lam.3:27;comp.Psa. 90:12;  119:71);  "trouble- 
some laws  imposed  on  one,  especially  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (Acts  16:10;  Gal.  6:1);  hence  the  name  is  so 
transferred  to  the  commands  of  Christ  as  to  con- 
trast them  with  the  commands  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  were  a  veritable  *yoke;'  yet  even  Christ's 
commands  must  be  submitted  to,  though  easier  to 
be  kept  (Matt.  11:29)"  (Grimm,  Or.  Zez.), 


ZAANA1M  (Heb.  D''?3^¥,  ttah-an-an-neem'), 
a  *'  plain,"  or,  more  accurately,  "  the  oak  by  Zaa- 
naim  " — probably  a  sacred  tree — marking  the  spot 
near  which  Heber  the  Kenite  was  encamped 
when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his  tent  (Judg.  4:11), 
and  said  to  be  near  Kedesh,  on  the  northwest  of 
Lake  Huleh.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Zaanan- 
nhn  (Josh.  19:38). 

ZA'ANAN(Heb.  I^K^,  tsah^n-avm%  place  of 
fock*),  a  place  named  by  Micah  (1:11)  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  towns  of  the  Shephelah.    Eeil  objects 


to  its  Identification  with  Zenan,  "  as  Zenan  was  in 
the  plain,  and  Zaanan  was  most  probably  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem." 

ZAANAN'NIM  (Heb.  B^SS^iT,  UaJ^an-an- 
neem'y  only  in  Josh.  19:33 ;  Judg.  4:1 1,  marg.),  and 
probably  the  same  with  Zaanaim  (q.  v.). 

ZA'AVAN  (Heb.  IJ^!,  zah-av-awn',  disquiet), 
the  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ezer  and  a 
Horite  chief  (Gen.  86:27 ;  1  Chron.  1:42,  "Zavan"). 

ZA3AD  (Heb.  ^?J,  zaw-bawd',  gift), 

1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
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Sheshan^s  daughter  (1  Chron.  2:31-37),  and  hence 
called  son  of  Ahlai  (11:41),  B.  C.  about  992.  He 
was  one  of  David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his 
deeds  has  been  recorded. 

2.  An  Ephraimite,  son  of  Tahath,  and  father  of 
Shuthelah,  2  (1  Chron.  7:21). 

3.  Son  of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitess ;  an  assas- 
sin who,  with  Jehozabad,  slew  King  Joash  (2  Chron. 
24:26X  B.  C.  797.  The  assassins  were  both  put  to 
death  by  Amaziah,  but  their  children  were  spared 
(25:3,  4),  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Dent. 
24: IC).  In  2  Kings  12:21  his  name  is  written, 
probably  more  correctly,  Jozachar. 

4.  5,  6.  Three  Israelites,  ** sons'*  respectively 
of  Zattu  (Ezra  10:27),  Hashum  (10:33),  and  Nebo 
(10:43),  who  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the 
captivity,  B.  C.  466. 

ZAB3AI,or  ZABBA1(Heb.  '^l  Mob^nUi'te, 
pure), 

1.  One  of  the  "  sons  **  of  Bebai,  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  10:28),  B.  0.  456. 

2.  Father  of  the  Baruch  who  assisted  in  repair- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh. 
8:20X  B.  C.  445. 

ZAB^UD  (Heb.  TQT,  gab-bood",  ffiv€n\  a 
•*  son  "  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
£zra(8:14),  B.  C.  459. 

ZABDI  (Heb.*'n:3T,  gab^e",  giving). 

L  The  son  of  Zerah  and  grandfather  of  Achan, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  7:1,  17,  181,  B.  0.  be- 
fore 1170. 

2.  The  third  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi  the 
Benjamite  (1  Chron.  8:19),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

3.  The  Shiphmite  (i.  e.,  inhabitant  of  Shepham), 
and  David's  custodian  of  wuie  cellars  (1  Chron. 
27:27),  B.  C.  about  960. 

4.  Son  of  Asaph,  the  minstrel,  and  grandfather 
of  Mattaniah,  a  prominent  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (11:17),  B.  C.  446. 

ZABDIEL  (Heb.  b^{■''^aT,  tab^det^ak',  gift  of 
God), 

1.  The  father  of  Jashobeam,  which  latter  was 
commander  of  the  first  division  of  David's  army 
(1  Chron.  27:2),  B.  C.  about  960. 

2.  The  "son  of  Haggedolim"  (1.  e.,  «*miffhty 
men  of  valor  "),  who  was  overseer  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  of  the  captives  returned  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  11:14),  B.  C.  445. 

ZA'SUD  (Heb.  ^I^J,  zaW'bood\  giveti),  the  son 
of  Nathan  (1  Kings  4:5).  He  is  described  as  a 
priest  (A.  V.  **  principal  officer  "),  and  as  holding 
at  the  court  of  Solomon  the  confidential  post  of 
"king's  friend,"  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of  David 
(2  Sara.  15:37;  16:16;  1  Chron.  27:33). 

ZAB^IJLON  (Gr.  la/iov}^v,  dzab-oo-hme^  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Zebulun  (MatL  4:18,  16 ; 
Rev.  7:8). 

ZAC'CAI  (Heb.  •»?!,  gak^kah'ee,  pure).  The 
sons  of  Zaccai  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  returned  with  2ierubbabel  (Ezra  2:9; 
Neh.  7:14X  B.  C.  before  636. 

ZACCHE^S,  more  properiy  ZACCKZBOTS 
(Gr.  ZoKxaioi^  dzak-chahT'ee-j/oB^  for  Heb.  Zaecai)^ 


a  chief  publican  {apxire^MvrK)  residing  at  Jericho^ 
who,  being  short  of  stature,  climbed  up  Into  a 
sycamore  tree  in  order  that  he  might  see  Jesus  aa 
he  passed  through  that  town.  When  Jesus  came 
to  the  tree  he  paused,  looked  up,  and  calling 
Zaocheus  by  name,  bade  him  hasten  and  come 
down,  because  he  intended  to  be  a  guest  at  liis 
house.  With  undisguised  joy  Zaccheus  hastened 
down  and  welcomed  the  Master.  The  people  mur- 
mured,  saying,  "  That  he  was  gone  to  be  a  guest 
with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner."  Zaccheus  was 
especially  odious  as  being  a  Jew  and  occupying 
an  official  rank  among  the  taxgatherers,  which 
would  indicate  nnusual  activity  in  the  service  of 
the  Ronmn  oppressors.  He  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  consideration  shown  him  by 
Jesus,  and,  before  all  the  people,  made  the  vow 
which  attested  his  penitence,  "Behold,  half  of 
my  goods,  Lord,  I  hereby  give  to  the  poor;  and 
whatever  fraudulent  gain  I  ever  made  from  any 
one,  I  now  restore  fourfold,"  greater  restitution 
than  the  law  required  (NunL  6:7).  Jesus  there- 
upon made  the  declaration,  "  This  day  is  salvation 
come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  [in  the 
true  spiritual  sense]  a  son  of  Abraham"  (Luke 
19:1-10). 

ZAC^GHUB  (1  ChroiL  4M\  see  Zaccur,  2. 
ZACrCUB  (Heb.  11ST,  gak-koor",  mindful), 
h  The  father  of  Shammua,  the  Reubenite  spy 
(Num.  13:4),  B.  C.  before  1209. 

2.  Son  of  Hamuel,  and  father  of  Shiroei  (1  Chron. 
4:26;  A.  V.  "Zacchur"),  B.  0.  before  1170. 

3.  A  Levite,  and  third  named  of  the  four  "  sons 
of  Merari  by  Jaaziah"  (1  Chron.  24:27). 

4.  Son  of  Asaph  the  singer,  and  leader  of  the 
third  course  of  Levitical  musicians  (1  Chron.  25:2, 
10;  Neh.  12:35). 

5.  The  son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  8:2),  B.  C.  446. 

6.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (10:12X  B.  C.  445. 

7.  A  Levite  whose  son  or  descendant,  Hanan, 
was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treasuries 
(marg.  **  storehouses ")  appomted  by  Nehemiah 
(18:18),  B.  C.  434. 

ZACHABI'AH  (another  form  of  Zecrariah), 
the  son  of  Jeroboam  II,  the  last  of  the  bouse  of 
Jehu,  and  fourteenth  king  of  Israel.  He  ascended 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father  (2  Kings 
14:29),  B.  C.  about  742.  He  reigned  only  six 
months,  being  slain  by  Shallum  (15:8-10). 

ZACHABI^AS  (Gr.  Zaxaplac^  dzakK-ar-e^-OB^ 
Greek  form  of  Heb.  Zechariah), 

1.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says,  was 
slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the  temple 
(Matt.  23:85;  Luke  11:51).  There  has  been  much 
dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was.  Many  of  the 
Greek  fathers  have  maintained  that  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  to  whom  our  Lord 
alludes ;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  thai 
the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chron.  24:20,  21). 

2.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1:6,  sq.). 

ZA'CHEB  (Heb.  ^%  Meh'-ker^  memorial),  OM 
of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  «f 
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Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Ghron.  8:81 ;  9:87, 
**Zecliariah*'). 

ZAOWK  (Heb.  prr^,  tsaw^ke",  judU 

1.  Son  of  Ahitubf  and,  with  Abiathar,  high 
priest  in  the  time  of  David.  He  was  of  the  house 
of  Eleaxar,  the  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chroo.  24:8),  and 
eleventh  in  descent  from  Aaroo.  (1)  Joint  BiiYid. 
In  1  Chron.  12:28  we  are  told  that  he  joined  David 
at  Hebron,  after  SauPs  death,  with  twenty-two  cap- 
tains of  his  father's  house,  and,  apparently,  with 
nine  hundred  men  (4,600—8,700,  vers.  26,  27), 
B.  C.  1000.  (2)  FideUtj  to  BaTid.  From  this 
time  Zadok  was  unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  David. 
When  Absalom  revolted  and  David  fled  from  Je- 
msalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  Levitcs  bearing  the  ark 
accompanied  him,  and  it  was  only  at  the  king's  ex- 
press command  that  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
became  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
king  and  Hushaithe  Archite(2Sam.,ch.  15;  17:16). 
After  Absalom's  death  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
the  persons  who  persuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to 
invite  David  to  return  (19:11).  When  Adonijah, 
in  David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  per- 
suaded Joab  and  Abiathar  the  priest  to  join  his 
party,  Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed 
by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room 
(I  Kings,  ch.  1).  (8)  Bewurded.  For  this  fidelity 
he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon,  who  "thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,**  and 
**  put  in  Zadok  the  priest "  in  his  room  (2:27,  86). 
From  this  time,  however,  we  hear  little  of  him.  It 
is  said  in  general  terms  in  the  enumeration  of 
Solomon's  officers  of  state  that  Zadok  was  the 
priest  (1  Kings  4:4;  1  Chron.  29:22),  but  no  single 
act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Zadok  and  Abiatlmr 
were  cohanim^  L  e.,  officiating  high  priests  (2  Sam. 
16:35,  86;  19:11).  The  duties  of  the  office  were 
divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the  tabernacle 
At  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  16:39) ;  Abiathar  had  the  care 
of  the  ark  at  Jerusalem ;  not,  however,  exclusively 
(1  Chron.  16:11 ;  2  Sam.  15:24,  26,  29). 

2.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  high  priests  in 
1  Chron.  6:12,  there  is  a  second  Zadok,  son  of  a 
second  Ahitub,  and  father  of  Shallum.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  name  was  inserted  by  error 
of  a  copyist,  while  others  identify  him  with  OdeoB^ 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.^  x,  8,  6).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  person  as  the  one  mentioned 
(1  Chron.  9:11  ;Neh.  11:11). 

3.  Father  of  Jerusha,  the  wife  of  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  King  Jotham  (2  Kings  16:33 ;  2  Chron. 
27:1X  B.  C.  before  738. 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (3:4).  He  is 
probably  the  same  who  is  in  the  list  of  those  that 
sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh.  10:21,  as  in  both  cases 
his  name  follows  that  of  Meshezabeel  (B.  C.  446). 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  I'epaired  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  opposite  his  house  (Neh.  3:29), 
B.  C.  445. 

6.  The  scribe  whom  Nehemiah  appointed  one  of 
the  three  principal  treasurers  of  the  temple  (Neh. 
18:ldX  B.  C.  445. 

ZA'HAM  (Heb.  &?t!,  zah'-ham,  loathing\  the 
last  of  the  three  sons  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail 
(2  Chron.  1 1:19X  B.  C.  about  980.  Keil  (Com.,  in 
loc)  holds  that  Mahalath  is  the  wife  of  Rehoboam, 


and  that  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Eliab,  was  Ma- 
halath's  mother. 

ZA1E(Heb.^?^,  tsaw-eer",  little),  a  place  cast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Idumea,  where  Israel  discom- 
fited the  Edomites  (2  Kings  8:21).  Its  identifica- 
tion is  not  positive. 

ZAIjAPH  (Heb.  t)b^,  Uaw-lawf,  perhaps 
vooundjy  the  father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in  re- 
pairing the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  8:80),  B.  C.  445. 

ZAL'MON  (Heb.  ITib?:,  Udl-monti',  shadi/). 

1.  An  Ahohite  (u  e.,  sprung  from  the  Benjamite 
family  of  Ahoah),  and  one  of  David's  warriors 
(2  Sam.  23:28).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron. 
11:29)  he  is  called  Ilai  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  wood  near  Shechem  (Judg.  9:48),  a  kind 
of  **  black  forest,"  as  rendered  by  Luther.  David 
(Psa.  68:14,  "  white  as  snow  in  Salmon  ")  uses  lan- 
guage symbolical  of  the  presence  of  light  in  dark- 
ness, or  brightness  in  calamity. 

ZALMO'NAH  (Heb.  ^}^)^,  Ual-mo^w', 
shady),  a  station  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
33:41,  42).  It  lay  southeast  of  Edom,  perhaps  in 
the  Wadi/  el-Amrdn,  which  runs  into  the  Wadi/ 
Ilhmy  close  to  where  Elath  anciently  stood. 

ZALMUN^A  (Heb.  ^"^^^  tsalmooMuiw\ 
shade  denied,  L  e.,  deprived  of  protection),  one  of 
the  two  kings  of  Midian  who  were  captured  and 
slain  by  Gideon  (Judg.  8:5-21 ;  Psa.  83:11),  B.  C. 
about  1100.    See  Zebah. 

ZAMZUM^MIM  (Heb.  D''''3TO!,  wm-ewm- 
mim^,  only  in  Deut  2:20),  the  name  given  by  the 
Ammonites  to  the  people  called  by  others  Rkfhaim 
(q.  v.).  They  were  **  a  people  great,  many,  and  tall." 
**  From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  of  both  in  connection  with 
the  Emim,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzum- 
mims  were  identical  with  the  Zuzims  "  (q.  v.),  but 
all  is  conjecture. — W.  H. 

ZANCTAH  (Heb.  Hi^J,  zaw^no'-akh,  marsh, 
hog). 

1.  A  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
16:34).  It  was  inhabited  by  Judeans  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  11:30),  who  also  assisted  in  repair- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (3:13).  The  site  is 
marked  now  by  Zanu'a  in  the  Wady  Ismail,  some 
ten  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  A  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Hebron  (Josh.  15:56).  In 
1  Chron.  4:18  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father  (L  e.,  founder  or  rebuilder)  of  Zanoah. 

ZAPH'NATH-PAANE'AH  (Heb.  nrcif 
^.???,  tsof-ncUh'  pah-nayf-akh),  the  name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  41:45).  According  to 
Rossellini  and  more  recent  Egyptologists,  Zaph- 
nath-paaneah  answers  to  the  Coptic  P-sOtU-em' 
ph-aiih,  i.  e.,  stutetUator  tfita,  support  or  sustainer 
of  life,  with  reference  to  the  call  intrusted  to 
him  by  God.  Sayce  (Higher  Crit  and  the  Monu^ 
ments,  p.  213)  says,  "At  present  the  origin  of  the 
first  syllable  is  still  doubtful,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  name  is  certainly  the  Egyptian 
n-ti'pa-dnkhf  *of  the  life/  it  is  difficult  to  say  in 
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which  of  its  different  senses  pa-dnkh^  *■  the  life,*  is 
employed.'* 

ZATHON  (Heb.  TIDS:,  Uaw-fone',  north),  a 
place  mentioned,  in  connection  with  Beth-aram, 
Beth-nimrab,  and  Succoth,  as  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Gad  (Josh.  18:27),  It  was  in  "  the  valley  " 
(i.  e.,  of  Jordan),  and  probably  not  far  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

ZA^RA  (Gr.  Zap6,  dzar-ah^,  the  Greek  form 
(Matt  1:8)  of  the  Hebrew  name  Zerah  2  (q.  y.). 

ZA^BAH  (Gen.  88:80;  46:12).     See  Zerjlh,  2. 

ZA'BEAH  (Neh.  1 1 :29).     See  Zorah. 

ZA'SEATHITE  (1   Chron.  2:58).    See  Zo- 

RATBITE. 

ZA^BED  (Num.  21:12).    See  Zkrkd. 

ZAB^EPHATH  (Heb.  riC"-::,  Uaw-ref-aih', 
refinement),  a  town  which  derives  its  claim  to  no- 
tice from  having  been  tlie  residence  of  the  proph- 
et Elijah  during  the  latter  part  of  the  drought 
(I  Kings  17:9,  10).  Beyond  stating  that  it  was 
near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon,  the  Bible  gives 
no  clue  to  its  position.  Josephus  (Aftt.,  viii,  18,  2) 
says  that  it  was  **  not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
for  it  lies  between  them.**  It  is  on  the  seashore, 
north  of  Tyre.  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  {Onom,, 
"  Sarefta  *')  that  it  "  lay  on  the  public  road,"  i.  e., 
the  coast  road.  Both  these  conditions  are  im- 
plied in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  itinerary  of  Paula 
by  Jerome,  and  both  are  fulfilled  in  the  situation 
of  the  modem  village  of  S&ra/end,  Of  the  old 
town  considerable  indications  remain.  One  group 
of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  d- 
Kantarah;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of 
this,  and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many 
fragments  of  columns,  slabs,  and  other  architec- 
tural features.  In  the  New  Testament  Zarephath 
appears  under  the  Greek  form  of  Sarepta. 

ZAE'ETAN  (Heb.  TTI'IS,  Uaw.reth-awn\  cool 
ing\  a  place  named  in  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  Jordan  by  the  Israelites,  "That  the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam,  that 
is  beside  Zaretan"  (Josh.  8:16 ;  R.  V.  "rose  up  in 
one  heap,  a  great  way  off.  at  Adam,  the  city  that 
is  beside  Zarethan  **).*  "  Near  Beisdn  is  an  unusu- 
ally large  mound  called  Tell  es  Sdrem.  A  good 
deal  of  clay  is  found  here,  and  a  mile  to  the  south 
is  a  stream  the  Arabic  of  which  means  '  red 
river.*  .  .  .  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  were  suddenly  dammed  up  by  a 
landslip  or  similar  convulsion.  The  appearance 
of  the  banks,  and  the  curious  bends  of  the  river 
near  this  place,  would  seem  to  support  the  idea. 
...  It  is  clear  from  the  Bible  statement  that 
the  waters  were  arrested  a  long  way  off,  above 
Jericho  **  (Harper,  Bib.  and  Mod.  Disc.,  p.  148). 
Kum  Sartabeh  is  a  little  more  than  fifteen  miles 
above  Jericho,  which  tallies  well  with  the  expres- 
sion "very  far."    See  Zarthan. 

ZA'BETH-SHA'HAB  (Heb.  "trpsn  TTiS, 
tAeh'-reth  fiasKshakh'-ar,  the  splendor  dfdavm),  a 
city  in  Reuben  "  in  the  mount  of  a  valley  **  (Josh. 
18:19),  and  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Identified  with  the  ruins  of  Zara,  in  Wady 
-MT^Main. 


ZAE'HITES,THE(Heb.  ITTI,  zar-khee'X  a 
branch  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah;  descended  from 
Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  26:18,  20;  Josh. 
7:17;  1  Chron.  27:11,  18). 

ZABTANAH,  a  place  named  (1  Kings  4:12) 
to  define  the  position  of  Beth-shean.  It  is  possibly 
identical  with  Zarthan  (q.  v.). 

ZAETHAN  (Heb.  in-nS,  tsaw-reth-aum'). 

L  A  place  in  the  cicear  or  circle  of  Jordan, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Succoth  (I  Kings 
7:46),  between  which  and  Zarthan  the  bronze  (or 
copper)  vessels  for  the  temple  were  cast.  It  \a 
given  in  2  Chron.  4:17  as  Zeredathah. 

2.  It  is  also  named  in  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  8:16,  A.  V. 
"Zaretan")  as  defining  the  position  of  the  city 
AdanL 

ZATTHU  (Neh.  10:14).    See  Zattu. 

ZATTU(Heb.  N'iriL  zat4oo\  derivation  un- 
certain), an  Israelite  whose  "children,**  to  the 
number  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  (Ezra  2:8) 
or  eight  hundred  and  forty- five  (Neh.  7:I3X  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (B.  C.  before  686).  Several 
of  his  descendants  renounced  their  Gentile  wives 
(Ezra  10:27),  and  a  person  (or  family)  was  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  made  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh,  10:14,  "Zatthu**). 

ZA'VAN  (1  Chron.  1:42).    See  Zaavak. 

ZA'ZA  (Heb.  NTT,  xaw-zaw',  promin^it  [?]),  the 
second  son  of  Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2:83). 

ZEBADrAH  (Heb.  5^7]?^,  xeb^-yaw',  and 
'ttT^I^^,  zeb'€Hi-yaw'-hoOy  gift  of  Jehovah), 

1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chron. 
8:16). 

2.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron. 
8:17). 

3.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor, 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  12:7),  B.  C. 
before  1000. 

4.  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah  the  Korhite 
(I  airon.  26:2). 

5.  Son  of  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  of  the 
fourth  division  of  David's  army  (1  Chron.  27:7), 
B.  C.  before  960. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  sent 
to  teach  the  law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
17:8),  B.  C.  872. 

7.  The  son  of  Ishroael,  and  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
19:11),  B.  C.  about  863. 

8.  Son  of  Michael,  of  the  "  sons  **  of  Shephatiah, 
who  returned  with  Ezra  from  captivity  with  eighty 
males  (Ezra  8:8),  B.  C.  about  467. 

9.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  10:20),  B.  C.  466. 

ZE3AH  (Heb.  naj,  xeh'-hakh,  %acrijice\  one 
of  the  two  Midianitish  kings  overthrown  by 
Gideon.  He  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  8:6-2 1 ;  Psa. 
88:11,  and  always  in  connection  with  Zalmunna. 
They  seem  to  have  commanded  the  invasion  of 
Palestine,  leading  their  hordes  with  the  cry,  "  Seise 
these  f;oodly  pastures**  (v.  12).    While  Oreb  aod 
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Zeeb)  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  ibcur- 
sion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number  of  their 
people,  by  the  Ephraiinites,  at  the  central  fords  of 
the  Jordan,  the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  by  a  passage  farther  to  the  north 
(probably  the  ford  near  Beth-shean),  and  thence 
by  the  Wculy  Yabu^  through  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a 
place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay  doubtless 
high  up  on  the  Uauran.  Here  they  were  reposing 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their 
huge  horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  The 
name  of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror,  and  the 
Bedouins  were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack 
— they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were 
taken.  They  were  brought  to  Ophrah,  the  native 
village  of  their  captor,  and  then  Gideon  asked 
them,  *'  What  manner  of  men  were  they  which  ye 
slew  at  Tabor  ?  "  Up  to  this  time  the  sheikhs  may 
have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom ; 
but  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have  been 
no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it 
like  noble  children  of  the  desert,  simply  requesting 
that  the  blow  should  be  struck  by  their  captor 
himself ;  **  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them,"  B.  C 
about  HOC. 

ZEBA'Df  (Heb.  t37?^n,  haU-Ueh^w-yim',  the 
gazelles),  apparently  the  name  of  the  native  place 
of  the  "  sons  of  Pochereth,'*  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  of  "Solomon's  slaves'*  as  hav- 
ing returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2:67 ;  Neh. 
7:69). 

ZEB'EDEE  (Gr.  ZePeSaloc,  dzeh-ed-ah'-yos,  the 
Greek  form,  probably,  of  Zabdi  or  Zebediah\  the 
father  of  James  the  Great  and  John  (Matt.  4:21), 
and  the  husband  of  Salome  (Matt.  27:56;  Mark 
15:40).  He  was  a  Galilean  fisherman,  living  prob- 
ably either  at  or  near  Bethsaida.  From  the  men- 
tion of  his  "  hired  servants  "  (Mark  1 :20),  and  the 
acquaintance  between  John  and  Annas  the  high 
priest,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  family  were 
in  good  circumstances.  He  appears  only  once  in 
the  gospel  narrative,  viz.,  in  Matt.  4:21,  22 ;  Mark 
1:19,  20,  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two 
sons,  mending  their  nets. 

ZEBI^A  (Heb.  NS-'ST,  zeb-ee-naw',  houghC), 
one  of  the  "  sons "  of  Nebo,  who  put  away  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  10:43),  B.  C. 
456. 

ZEBOI^IM  (Gen.  14:2,  8).    See  Zeboim. 

ZEBO^Di,  the  rendering  of :  1.  (Heb.  C3"'Nh^, 
iaeb-o-eem'^  gazeHen),  one  of  the  five  cities  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  destroyed  by  Jehovah  (Gen.  10:19 ; 
Deut.  29:23;  Hos.  11:8).  It  was  ruled  over  by  a 
separate  king,  Shemeber  (Gen.  14:2,  8). 

2.  (Heb.  D?:!?!?,  haU'Ueb-o^em%  valley  of  the 
vfild  beaaUj)  the  name  of  a  valley,  i.  e.,  the  ravine 
or  gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash  (1  Sam. 
13:18),  near  to  which  one  of  the  flying  columns  of 
the  Philistines  came.  "The  wilderness"  is  no 
doubt  the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops 
and  sides  lying  between  the  central  portion  of 
Benjamin  and  the  Jordan  valley.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a  wild  gorge  known  as  Shuk  ed- 
Duba^  **  ravine  of  the  hyena." 


ZEBUDAH  (Heb.  STJ''^!.  ^^oo-daw',  given), 
a  daughter  of  Pedaiah,  of  Rumah,  wife  of  Josiah, 
and  mother  of  King  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  23:36), 
B.  C.  before  608. 

ZE31JL  (Heb.  "^^T,  zeb-ool',  dwelling),  ruler  of 
the  city  of  Shechem  under  Abimelech.  He  ad- 
vised Abimelech  of  the  defection  of  the  Shech- 
emites,  and  counseled  him  to  advance  upon  the 
city.  He  closed  the  gates  of  the  city  against  Gaal 
and  his  men  that  went  out  to  fight  against  Abim- 
elech, and  thus  assisted  in  their  overthrow  (Judg. 
9:28-41),  B.  C.  about  1100. 

ZEBOJLONITE  (Heb.  •'f-'J^T,  teb-oo^o-nee^, 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Judg.  12:11, 
12;  Num.  26:27,  A.  V.  "  Zebulunite  "). 

ZEB^ULUN  (Heb.  l^'JS^,  teb-oo4o<m\  haJbitO' 
tion), 

1.  The  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  sixth  and 
last  of  Leah  (Gen.  80:19,  20).  We  have  nothing 
recorded  concerning  Zebulun  personally.  In  the 
genealogical  list  (ch.  46)  he  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing, at  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt,  three 
sons,  founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(comp.  Num.  26:26). 

Tribe.  During  the  desert  journey  Zebulun,  with 
Judah  and  Issacnar,  formed  the  first  camp.  The 
tribe  then  numbered  fifty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  (1:31).  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was 
Eliab,  son  of  Helon  (7:24),  and  at  Shilob,  Eliza- 
phan,  son  of  Pamach  (34:26).  Its  representative 
among  the  spies  was  Gaddiel,  son  of  Sodi  (18:10). 
The  territory  of  Zebulun  in  Canaan  lay  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Nazareth  and  Cana  were  in  it ;  and  it  em- 
braced a  section  of  the  shore  of  the  former  sea, 
where  Christ  performed  so  many  of  his  miracles. 
Then  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Isa. 
9:1,  2;  comp.  Matt.  4:12-16).  In  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  (48:26-38)  and  of  John  (Rev.  7:8)  this  tribe 
finds  due  mention. 

2.  A  place  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  between  Beth-dagon  and  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el  (Josh.  19:27). 

ZEB^XJLUNITE  (Num.  27:27).    SeeZisuLON- 

ITK. 

ZEGHABI'AH  (Heb.  Sl^^?!,  xek-ar-yaw^  re- 
membered of  Jehovah). 

1.  A  chief  of  the  Reubenites  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Chron.  6:7),  B.  0. 
about  740. 

2.  Son  of  Meshelemiah,  or  Shelemiah,  a  Kor- 
hite  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  (1  Chron.  9:21).  In  26:2,  14, 
he  is  described  as  **one  counseling  with  under- 
standing.*' 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel  (1  Chron.  9:37). 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  second  order  in  the  temple 
band  as  arranged  by  David,  appointed  to  play 
*'  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chron.  16:18,  20 ; 
16:6),  B.  C.  before  960. 

5.  One  of  the  priests  who,  with  trumpets,  ac- 
companied the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chron.  16:24),  B.  C.  about  988. 

6.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite  Le* 
vite,  descended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chron.  24:26). 
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7.  Fourth  son  of  Hosah,  of  the  children  of 
Merari(l  Chron.  26:11). 

8.  The  father  of  Iddo,  who  was  chief  of  his 
tribe,  Manasseh  in  Gilead,  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chron.  27:21),  B.  C.  about  1000. 

9.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  sent  to  teach 
the  people  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  17:7),  B.  C.  912. 

10.  The  son  of  Benaiah  and  father  of  Jahaziel, 
which  latter  was  the  Gershonite  Levite  who  en- 
couraged the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  against  the 
Moabites  (2  Chron.  20:14),  B.  C.  before  876. 

11.  One  of  the  sons  of  King  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  21:2). 

12.  Son  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  in  the  reign 
of  Joash,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  24:20),  and 
therefore  the  king^s  cousin.  After  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  Zechariah  probably  succeeded  to  his 
office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  idolatry  which  immediately  followed,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  in  the  court  of  the 
temple,  B.  C.  886.  It  is  probable  that  ^*  Zacliarias, 
son  of  Barachias,**  who  was  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar  (Matt.  23:30),  is  .the  same 
with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the 
name  of  Barachias  as  his  father  crept  into  the 
text  from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  confusing 
this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  prophet, 
who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with  another 
ZiCchariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Isa.  8:2). 

13.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  king^s  counselor,  but 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chron.  26:5^  B.  C. 
788. 

14.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Hezekiah*s 
mother  (2  Chron.  29:1),  B.  C.  before  719. 

15.  A  Levite  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah, 
assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  (2  Chron. 
29:13),  B.  C.  719. 

16.  A  Kohathite  Levite  and  an  overseer  of  the 
temple  restoration  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
84:12),  B.  C.  621. 

17.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  temple  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  86:8),  B.  C.  about  621. 

18.  The  leader  of  the  "  sons  "  of  Pharosh,  who, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  returned 
with  Ezra  (8:3),  B.  C.  about  467. 

19.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  *'  sons "  of 
Bebai,  who  returned  from  captivity  with  Ezra 
(8:11),  B.  C.  467. 

20.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  whom  Ezra 
summoned  in  council  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezra  8: 
16).  He  stood  at  Ezra*s  left  hand  when  he  ex- 
pounded the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  8:4),  B.  C. 
457. 

21.  One  of  the  family  of  Elam  who  divorced  a 
foreign  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  10:26),  B.  C. 
466. 

22.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Athaiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  11:4),  B.  C.  before  686. 

23.  The  son  of  Shiloni  and  father  of  Joiarib,  of 
the  family  of  Perez  (Neh.  11:6). 

24.  A  priest  and  ancestor  of  Adaiah,  which  lat- 
ter was  prominent  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captiv- 
ity (Neh.  11:12),  B.  C.  before  446. 

25.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua 


(Neh.  12:16).     Probably  the  «une  as  ZechariiUs 
thepropbet,  the  son  of  Iddo,  B.  C.  about  536. 

26.  One  of  the  priests,  son  of  Jonathan,  who 
blew  with  the  trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the 
city  wall  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  12:35,  41), 
B.  C.  445. 

27.  The  son  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "faithful  wit- 
nesses to  record,**  when  be  wrote  concerning 
Maher-shaUl-hash-baz  (Isa.  8:2),  B.  C.  about  742. 

28.  The  eleventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
Zechariah  was  of  priestly  desoent,  a.  son  of  Bere- 
chiah and  grandson  of  Iddo  (Zech.  1:1,  7X  the  chief 
of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that  returned  from 
exile  along  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  12:4).  His 
mention  in  Ezra  5:1 ;  6:14,  as  the  son  of  Iddo  is 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  owing  to  some 
unexplained  cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his 
father — Zechariah  followed  his  grandfather  in  the 
priestly  office,  and  so  the  historian  dropped  the 
father's  name.  Zechariah  commenced  his  pro- 
phetic labors  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second 
year  of  Darius,  B.  C.  about  620.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Darius  a  deputation  of  Jews  came  to  the 
temple  to  inquire  whether  the  day  on  which  Jeru- 
salem  and  the  temple  were  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  Chaldeans  was  still  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of 
mourning  and  fasting.  Zechariah  replied  to  them 
declaring  that,  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  obedience 
is  better  than  fasting.  Two  other  oracles  deliv- 
ered  by  Zechariah  are  recorded  in  his  book  of 
prophecies  (chaps.  9-11  and  12-14).  Accordhig 
to  the  fathers,  Zechariah  exercised  bis  prophetic 
office  in  Chaldea,  where  he  wrought  many  miracles 
— ^returned  to  Jerusalem  when  an  old  man,  still 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  priestly  office,  and, 
dying  at  an  advanced  age,  was  buried  in  the  holy 
city  by  the  side  of  Haggai.  The  statement  to  the 
e£Fect  that  he  was  slain  under  Joash  has  arisen 
from  bis  being  confounded  with  the  Zechariah 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  24:20 ;  Matt  23:85.  See  12 ; 
BiBLB,  Books  of. 

ZEDAD  (Heb.  TT^,  UeeUwd",  tide,  sloping 
plaee\  a  city  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine, as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  84:8),  and  as 
restored  by  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  47:16).  It  is  identical 
with  Sudud,  between  Emesa  and  Baalbec 

ZEDEEI'AH  (Heb.  ^TJI?']?,  Uid-kee-yaw',  and 
'^•^P.l?*  tMJcee-yaw^'hoo^  justice  of  Jehovah). 

1.  Son  of  Chenaanah,  and  the  person  who 
acted  as  spokesman  of  the  prophets  when  consulted 
by  Ahab  as  to  the  result  of  his  proposed  expedition 
to  Ramoth-gilead  (B.  C.  876).  Preparing  himself 
with  a  pair  of  iron  horns  (the  horns  of  the  reauy 
or  buffalo,  being  the  recognized  emblem  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim),  Zedekiah  illustrated  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ahab  should  drive  the  Syrians  before 
him.  When  Micaiah  delivered  his  prophecy  Zede- 
kiah came  near  and  smote  him  upon  the  cheek. 
For  this  he  was  threatened  by  Micaiah  in  terms 
that  evidently  alluded  to  some  personal  danger. 
The  probabilitj  that  Zedekiah  and  his  followers 
were  false  prophets  is  strengthened  by  the  ques- 
tion of  the  king,  ^Is  there  not  here  besides  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah^  that  we  may  inquire  of  Aim/*' 
(1  Kings  22:11 ;  2  Chron.  18:10.) 
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2.  The  Last  King  of  Jodah.  (1)  Pamily. 
Zedekiah  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by  his  wife  Hamu- 
tal,  and  therefore  own  brother  to  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings 
24:18  ;  comp.  28:81 ;  1  Chrbn.  8:16).  His  origiiml 
name  had  been  Mattaniahy  which  was  changed  to 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  carried  off 
his  nephew  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  left  him 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  Bei^.  Zede- 
kiah was  twenty-one  years  of  ago  when  he  was 
made  king  (2  Kings  24:17,  18;  2  Chron.  86:11), 
B.  0.  597.  The  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke.  In 
this  movement  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  taken  the 
lead,  since  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah *s  reign 
we  find  ambassadors  from  all  the  neighboring 
kingdoms — ^Tyre,  Sidon,  £dom,  and  Moab — at  his 
court,  to  consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  This 
happened  either  during  the  king*s  absence  or  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Babylon,  whither 
he  went,  perhaps,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  61:59). 
The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  rec- 
ord survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  en- 
mity with  Babylon.  As  a  natural  consequence  it 
brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of 
the  Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the 
Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and  occurs 
only  in  Jer.  87:6-11;  84:21,  and  Ezek.  17:16-20; 
but  Josephus  (x,  7,  8)  relates  it  more  fully,  and 
gives  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  viz.,  the  eighth 
year  of  Zedekiah.  Nebuchadnezzar,  aware  of  iSed- 
ekiah's  defection,  sent  an  army  and  reduced  the 
whole  country  of  Judea,  excepting  Jerusalem, 
Lachish,  and  Azekah  (Jer.  84:7).  Pharaoh  hav- 
ing  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Zedekiah,  the 
Chaldeans  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced 
to  meet  him.  The  nobles  seized  this  opportunity 
of  reenslaving  those  whom  they  had  so  recently 
manumitted  (ch.  84).  Shortly  after  this  Jeremiah 
was  put  in  prison,  and  would  probably  have  lost 
his  life  but  for  the  interference  of  Zedekiah  (87: 
15-21).  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of 
Zedekiah*8  ninth  year  the  Chaldeans  were  again 
before  the  walls  (52:4).  From  this  time  for- 
ward  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but  surely  to  its 
eonsummation,  with  the  accompaniment  of  both 
famine  and  pestilence.  ZedekiaJi  again  interfered 
to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the  venge- 
ance of  the  princes  (38:7-18).  While  the  king 
was  hesitating  the  end  was  rapidly  coming  nearer. 
The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  throughout  been 
very  destructive,  but  it  was  now  aided  by  a  severe 
famine.  The  bread  had  long  since  been  consumed 
(88:9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients  had  been 
tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
sieged town  are  forced  to  resort  in  such  cases.  At 
last,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months,  the  catastrophe 
arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  midnight,  as 
Josephus  with  careful  minuteness  informs  us,  that 
the  breach  in  those  stout  and  venerable  walls  was 
effected.  Passing  in  through  the  breach,  they 
made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  temple  was 
entered  by  a  hostile  force.   Zedekiah  fled,  but  was 


betrayed  by  some  Jews  who  had  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  After  his  capture  he  and  his  sons  were 
sent  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  while  his  daugh- 
ters were  kept  at  Jerusalem.  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
proached Zedekiah  for  breaking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, ordered  his  sons  to  be  slain  before  him, 
and  then  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  taken  to  Babylon,  where 
he  died  (Smith,  Diet.,  s.  v.). 

NOTK.— At  first  siglit  there  seems  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween Jer.  84:8;  SXinffs  25:7;  Ezek.  12:18.  The  first 
paseaffe,  however,  does  not  assert  that  be  should  aotu- 
aUy  see  Babylon,  but  that  he  should  see  the  king  and  go 
thither.  The  above  facts  verify  the  predictions.  Zede- 
kiah saw  the  kino  of  Babylon,  but  not  the  city  Itself, 
having  lost  his  sight  before  being  taken  there. 

3.  A  son  of  Jeconiah  and  grandson  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  kmg  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  8:16X  B.  C.  598 
or  later.  Some  identify  him  with  the  person  men- 
tioned in  ▼.  15,  but  Keil  (Cotn,,  in  loc.)  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  a  literal  son,  and  not  simply  a 
successor  of  Jeconiah,  and  that  he  died  before  the 
exile. 

4.  The  son  of  Maaseiah  and  a  false  prophet 
among  the  captives  in  Babylon.  He  was  de- 
nounced by  Jeremiah  (29:21)  for  having,  with  Ahab, 
uttered  false  prophecies,  and  for  flagitious  con- 
duct.  Their  names  were  to  become  a  byword,  and 
their  terrible  fate— death  by  burning — a  warning, 
B.  C.  about  586. 

5.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  and  one  of  the  princes 
of  Judah  who  received  the  announcement  that 
Baruch  had  delivered  the  words  of  Jeremiah  to 
the  people  (Jer.  86:12),  B.  C.  607. 

ZE^B  (Heb.  :3KT,  uh^abe',  wolf),  one  of  the 
princes  of  Midian  who  were  defeated  by  Gideon, 
probably  near  the  Jordan.  Zeeb  was  slain  in  a 
wine  press,  which  in  later  times  bore  his  name 
(Judg.  7:24,  26 ;  8:8;  Psa.  88:11),  B.  C.  about  1100. 

ZEH'jAH  (Heb.  3^^,  i9€J/4ah,  tlope,  tide),  a 
town  in  Benjamin,  which  was  the  family  burying 
place  of  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  21:14; 
comp.  Josh.  18:28),  probably  the  native  place 
of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel  It  has  not  been 
identified. 

ZE^EZ  (Heb.  p^^,  tMeh'-ieh,  Jisture),  an  Am- 
monite and  one  of  David's  valiant  men  (2  Sam. 
28:87;  I  Chron.  11:89). 

ZELOTHEHAD  (Heb.TTlsbs,  ud^f.khawdr, 
meaning  unknown),  the  son  of  Hepher  and  de- 
scendant of  Manasseh  through  Gilead  (Josh.  17:8X 
B.  C.  before  1170.  He  died  without  male  heirs, 
and  his  five  daughters  claimed  his  inheritance. 
The  claim  was  admitted  by  divine  direction,  and  a 
law  was  promulgated,  to  be  of  general  applica- 
tion, that  if  a  man  died  without  sons  his  inherit- 
ance should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Num.  26:88 ; 
27:1-11).  A  still  further  enactment  (ch.  86)  pro- 
vided that  such  heiresses  should  not  marry  out  of 
their  own  tribes — a  regulation  which  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  complied  with,  all  being 
married  to  Manassites. 

ZELCKTES  (Gr.  ZrjTuuHK.  dmy'lo4acff,  parti- 
Man),  the  surname  of  the  apostle  Simon  (Luke  6: 
15;  Acts  1:18),  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon 
Peter.    In.  the  parallel  lists  (Matt.  10:4;  Mark  8: 
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18)  he  is  called  Simon  the  Canaanite^  this  being 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  transliteration  of  the 
Heb.  19?E,  kan-atDfi^f  zeaL  Meyer  (Com,^  on  Matt. 
10:4)  says :  ^Zealots  were  a  class  of  men  who,  like 
Phineas  (Num.  25:7),  were  fanatical  defenders  of 
the  theocracy;  and  who,  while  taking  vengeance 
on  those  who  wronged  it,  were  themselves  guilty 
of  great  excesses.  But  the  6  Kavavaioc  (or  Kava- 
v'lTTK^  according  to  the  received  text)  is  not  to  be 
explained  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  this  form  of 
the  epithet  is  derived  from  the  name  of  some 
place  or  other." 

ZEL'ZAH  (Heb.  H^bx,  t8d4aakh%^  dear 
ahade\  a  place  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tioned by  Samuel  when  taking  leave  of  Saul  at 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  10:2).  Among  the  signs  which 
the  prophet  said  would  confirm  his  anointing  of 
Saul  was  the  latter^s  meeting  with  two  men  at 
Rachel's  sepulcher.  This  was  on  the  way  from 
Bethel  to  Bethlehem,  and  to  the  west  in  full  view 
is  the  village  of  Beit  Jala,  which  may  be  identical 
with  Zelzah. 

ZEMARA1M  (Heb.  ^TP?^,  tsem^vt-rah'-yim, 
double  Jleece). 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  towns  assigned  to  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  18:22),  in  the  eastern  section  of  its 
territory,  and  grouped  with  Beth-arabah  and  Beth- 
el. It  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  eS'Snmrah^  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  east  of  Kkan  Hadhur. 

2.  The  mountain  from  which  Abijah,  king  of 
Judah,  addressed  Jeroboam  and  the  army  of  Is- 
rael (2  Chron.  13:4).  It  is  described  as  being  "  in 
Mount  Ephraim,"  i.  e.,  within  the  general  nigh- 
land  district  of  that  tribe.  Robinson  {Pht/».  Oeog,, 
g  88)  conjectures  Mount  2iemaraim  to  the  east  of 
Bethel,  near  the  border  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to 
which  Mount  Ephraim  also  extends. 

ZEM'ARITES  (Heb."'':':?^,  Aa^s.^wm-aw-rw', 
"  the  Zemarite,"  only  found  Gen.  10: 18  and  1  Chron. 
1:16),  the  name  of  a  people  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  Canaan,  **  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite, 
and  the  Hamathite,"  whence  it  is  naturally  as- 
sumed that  the  Zemarites  lived  between  Arvad 
and  Hamath.  The  old  interpreters,  as  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum,  the  Arabic  version,  etc.,  locate 
them  at  EmesFa,  the  modem  Umns,  Michaelis 
placed  them  at  Stifnra^  the  classical  Sirayra  (but 
see  Smith,  Diet,  of  OYeek  and  Rom.  Geog.,  s.  v.). 
It  is  possible  that  the  names  Zemaraim  (Josh. 
18:22)  and  Mount  Zemaraim  (2  Chron.  18:4)  rep- 
resent southern  migrations  of  Zemarites ;  or,  as 
the  list  in  Gen.  10:15-18  is  not  altogether  in  strict 
geographical  order,  the  Zemarites  as  a  whole  may 
have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Zemaraim  and  Mount 
Zemaraim. — W.  H. 

ZEMIHA  (Heb.  5T^''^T,  zem-ee-raw\  music\ 
one  of  the  nine  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chron.  7:8). 

ZE'NAN  (Heb.  TJ^S,  tsen-awn\  poirUed),  a  town 
In  the  lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  15:87),  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Zaauan  (Mic.l:ll). 

ZEO!TAS  (Gr.  Zvvdf,  dzay-nae',  Jove-givm\ 
a  Christian  lawyer  of  Crete   mentioned  in  Tit. 


8:18,  in  connection  with  Apollos.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  Zenas  was  a  Roman 
jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  thinks 
that  he  was  a  Greek  who  had  studied  Roman  law. 
The  New  Testament  usage  of  vofwcdCt  "  lawyer^** 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference. 

ZEPHANI'AH  (Heb.  n;:&^,  tzef-an.yaw', 
hidden  of  Jehovah), 

1.  A  kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and 
Heman  (1  Chron.  6:86). 

2.  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  21:1),  and  tagan^ 
or  second  priest,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He 
succeeded  Jehoiada  (29:25,  26),  and  was  probably 
a  ruler  of  the  temple,  whose  office  it  was  among 
others  to  punish  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy. In  this  capacity  he  m'as  appealed  to  by 
Shemaiah  the  Kehelamite  to  punish  Jeremiah 
(29:27X  Twice  was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  in- 
quire of  Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  Chaldeans  (21:1),  and  to  implore  him 
to  intercede  for  the  people  (37:8).  On  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah 
(62:24,  27;  2  Kings  25:18,  21),  B.  C.  about  589. 

3.  The  prophet,  son  of  Cusbi,  who  prophesied 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  King 
Josiah  (Zeph.  1:1),  B.  C.  about  630. 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  (Zech.  6:10)  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of 
Zech.  6:14,  B.  C.  before  519. 

ZEPHANI'AH,  BOOK  OF.  See  Bible, 
Books  of. 

ZETHATH  (Heb.  TO^,  t8e/-ath%  beatou, 
toatchiower),  the  earlier  name  (Judg.  1:17)  of  a 
Canaanitish  town,  destroyed  by  Judah  and  Simeon, 
and  renamed  Hormah.  Two  identifications  have 
been  proposed  for  Zephath :  that  of  Dr.  Robinson 
with  the  well-known  pass  e$-8u/d;  and  that  of 
Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams,  ffoly  Vitj/,  i,  464)  with 
Sebdta,  two  and  one  half  hours  beyond  Khalasa, 
on  the  road  to  Suez. 

ZEPH'ATHAH  (Heb.  r^re^,  tBef.aw'4haw, 
vale  of  the  watchtower),  a  valley  near  Mareshah 
(2  Chron.  14:10),  where  Asa  joined  battle  with 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian.  A  deep  valley  is  found 
near  the  site  of  Mareshah,  running  down  to  Beit 
Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis),  and  thence  into  the  plain 
of  Philistia.  This  may  be  the  valley  of  Zephathah. 

ZE/FKL  (1  Chron.  1:86).    See  Zepho. 

ZETHO  (Heb.  feS,  tse/^\  or  ^B^,  tae/^, 
tDateMower)j  a  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  (Geo. 
86:11),  and  one  of  the  "dukes*'  of  the  Edomites 
(v.  15).     In  1  Chron.  1:86  he  is  called  ZephL 

ZETHON  (Heb.  p£2r,  teef-onc",  watch\  the 
first  of  the  seven  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  26:16)  and 
progenitor  of  the  Zephonites. 

ZEPH'ONITES  (Num.  26:15).  See  Zkvhon. 

ZEB  (Heb.  ^¥,  teare,  rock),  a  fortified  town  in 
the  territory  assigned  to  Naphtali  (Joeh.  19:85). 
It  has  not  been  identified. 

ZEIEIAH  (Heb.  n^t,  zeh^.rakhy  risinff), 

L  Son  of  Reuel,  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  36:13; 
1  Chron.  1:87),  and  one  of  the  "dukes,"  or  phy- 
larchs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  86:17).    Jobab,  an 
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early  king  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  fam- 
Uy  (Gen.  86:88;  1  Ghron.  1.  44). 

2.  Less  properly,  Zarah.  Twin  son  with  his 
brother  Pharez  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  88:30 ; 
1  Chron.  2:6;  Matt.  1:8).  His  descendants  were 
called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and  Izrahites  (Num. 
26:20;  1  Kings  4:81;  1  Chron.  27:8,  11). 

3.  Son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4:24;  ''Zohar,'' 
(Jen.  46:10), 

4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo,  or  Adaiah 
(1  Chron.  6:21,  41). 

5.  The  Ethiopian  (or  Cushite)  king  defeated  by 
Asa.  After  a  period  of  ten  years'  peace  Asa^s 
reign  was  disturbed  by  war.  Zerah,  with  a  mil- 
lion of  men  and  three  hundred  chariots,  inyaded 
the  kingdom  and  pressed  forward  to  Mareshah. 
Thither  Asa  marched  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up 
his  army  in  battle  array  in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah.  After  commending  his  cause  to  Jehovah 
Asa  made  the  attack,  which  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Asa  pursued  the  fleeing  Ethiopians  as 
far  as  Gerar,  crippling  them  so  that  they  could 
not  recover '  themselves  and  again  make  a  stand 
(2  Chron.  14:9-13),  B.  C.  905.  Dr.  Sayce  {Higher 
Criticism  and  MonumeiUSy  pp.  863,  465)  identifies 
Zerah  with  Osorkon  II  of  Egypt,  and  makes 
Asa*s  twenty-fifth  year  of  reign  the  time  of  the 
invasion. 

ZEBAfiQ^AH  (Heb.  ^7?^\  zer-akh-tfavf', 
Jehovah  has  risen), 

1.  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi  and  ancestor  of  Ezra 
the  scribe  (1  Chron.  6:6, 61 ;  Ezra  7:4),  B.  C.  about 
467. 

2.  Father  of  Elihoenai,  of  the  sons  of  Pahath 
Moab  (Ezra  8:4),  B.  C.  about  457. 

ZE'BED,  or  ZA^ED  (Heb.  ^%  zeh'-rtd, 
luxurianee,  willow-brook)^  a  valley  separating 
Moab  from  Edom  (Deut.  2:13,  14),  and  where  the 
Israelites  encamped  before  crossing  the  Amon 
(Num.  21:12).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Wady  el-Ahiyy  which  communicates  with  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  is  called  "  brook  of  the  willows "  (Isa. 
15:7),  and  "river  of  the  wilderness  "  (Amos  6:14). 
Dr.  Smith  thinks  all  sites  to  be  problematical 

ZEB'EDA  (Heb.  iT^!^^,  tser-ay-daw^  pierced), 
a  town  in  Mount  Ephraim  given  as  the  birthplace 
of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat  the  Ephrathite,  and 
servant  (i.  e.,  officer)  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  11:26). 
Bv  some  it  is  identified  with  Zarthan  (q.  v.) ;  oth- 
ers, because  of  its  connection  with  Mount  Ephraim, 
think  that  it  cannot  be  the  same.  Lieut.  Conder 
(Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  340)  identifies  it  with 
Snrdali,  a  village  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south 
of  Jufua. 

ZEBED'ATHAH  (Heb.  SinTl^,  tser-ay- 
daw'-ihawy  same  as  Zereda\  another  name  (2  (Jhron. 
4:17)  for  Zarthan  (q.  v.X  the  place  of  Solomon's 
brass  foundry. 

ZEB^EBATH  (Heb.  S^T^?,  tser-ay.ra%a%  a 
place  mentioned  (Judg.  7:22)  in  describing  the 
route  of  the  Midianites  before  Gideon.  Keil  and 
Delitzsch  (Com.)  identify  it  with  Zarthan  (q.  v.). 

ZE^BESH  (Heb.  ^ '^T,  zek'-reah,  gold),  the  wife 
of  Haman  the  Agagite,  who  advised  the  hanging 


of  Mordecai  (Esth.  5:10,  14 ;  6:18),  B.  C.  about 
610. 

ZE'BETH  (Heb.  n^iar,  i^h'^rdk,  splendor), 
son  of  Ashur,  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife 
HeUh  (1  Chron.  4:7),  B.  C.  perhaps  1170. 

ZE'BI  (Heb.  '^'^^,  tser-ee",  balm\  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  and  a  Levitical  harper  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  26:3).  He  is  probably 
the  Izri  mentioned  in  v.  11. 

ZE^BOB  (Heb.  'Tl'nat,  tser-ore",  a  particle\  a 
Benjamite  ancestor  of  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  9:1),  B.  C.  before  1096. 

ZEBU'AH  (Heb.  ^"^^j  tser-oo-aw^,  leprous\ 
the  mother  of  Jeroboam,  the  eon  of  Nebat  (1  Kings 
11:26),  B.C.  before  984. 

ZEBUB^ABEL  (Heb.  ^??t!ti  zer-oothbaw- 
bel%  bom  in  Babylon;  it  represents  the  Babylo- 
nian Ziru-BabUi,  *'the  seed  of  Babylon  "),  the  head 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  return 
from  Babylonish  captivity. 

1.  Family.  Zembbabel  Is  called  the  son  of 
Shealtiel  (Ezra  3:2,  8;  6:2;  Neh.  12:1;  Hag.  1:1, 
12, 14;  2:2X  and  in  the  genealogies  (**  ZorobabeV* 
Matt.  1:12;  Luke  8:27).  In  1  Chron.  8:19  he  is 
given  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  brother  of  SheaU 
tiel  (see  note  below).  Josephus  (Ant.,  xi,  8,  10) 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the 
posterity  of  David  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 

2.  History.  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  Zemb- 
babel was  living  in  Babylon,  and  was  recognized 
as  prince  of  Judah  in  the  captivity.  He  was  prob- 
ably in  the  king's  service,  as  he  had  i*eceived  a 
Chaldee  name  (Sheshbazzar)  and  had  been  intrusted 
by  Cyrus  with  the  office  of  governor  of  Judea. 
(1)  GoeB  to  Jerusalem.  Zembbabel  led  the  first 
colony  of  captives  to  Jemsalem,  accompanied  by 
Jeshua  the  high  priest,  a  considerable  number  of 
priests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Arrived  at  Jerusalem,  their  first  care 
was  the  building  of  the  altar  on  its  old  site  and  to 
restore  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ezra,  ch.  2;  8:1-8), 
B.  C.  about  686.  (2)  Bebnilding  of  the  temple. 
The  great  work  of  Zembbabel  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple.  Aided  by  a  grant  of  material  and 
money,  Zembbabel  was  enabled  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of 
their  return.  This  was  done  with  the  utmost  so- 
lemnity, amid  the  trumpet  blasts  of  the  priests, 
tlifi  music  of  the  Levites,  and  the  loud  songs  of 
thanksgiving  of  the  people  (vers.  8-18).  (8)  Hin- 
drances. The  work  had  not  advanced  far  before 
the  mixed  settlers  in  Samaria  put  in  a  claim  to 
take  part  in  it;  and  when  Zembbabel  and  his 
companions  declined  the  offer,  they  endeavored  to 
hinder  its  completion.  They  *' troubled  them  in 
building,**  and  hired  counselors  to  misrepresent 
them  at  the  court.  The  result  was  that  no  farther 
progress  was  made  during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  reign  of  Cyms  and  the  eight  years  of  CJam- 
byses  and  Smerdis  (4:1-24).  Nor  does  Zembbabel 
appear  quite  blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  temple  were 
not  such  as  need  have  stopped  the  work;  and 
during  this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  years  Zerub- 
babel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had  been  busy  in 
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building  costly  houses  for  themseWes  (Hag.  1:2-4). 
(4)  Bnuding  resumed.  Moved  bj  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  prophets  Uaggai  and  Zechariah,  Zenib- 
babel  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  work,  and 
was  zealously  seconded  by  Jeshua  and  all  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  enjoined  Tatnai  and  She- 
tharbozniU  to  assist  the  Jews  with  whatsoever 
they  had  need  of  at  the  king*s  expense.  The  work 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  tem- 
ple was  finished,  and  was  forthwith  dedicated  with 
much  pomp  and  rejoicing  (Ezra  6:1  to  6:22),  B.  G. 
616.  The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
learn  from  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration  of 
the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  pro- 
vision for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the  in- 
stitution of  David  (Ezra  6:18;  Neh.  12:47);  the 
registering  the  returned  captives  according  to  their 
genealogies  (Neh.  7:6),  and  the  keeping  of  a  pass- 
over  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius.  In  the  gene- 
alogies of  Jesus  (Matt  1:12 ;  Luke  8:27),  be  is 
represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of  Pedaiah 
and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  more  moment 
to  remark  that  while  Matthew  deduces  his  line 
from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  Luke  deduces  it 
through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Zerubbabel  was  the 
legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jeconiah's  royal  estate, 
the  grandson  of  Neri,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Nathan,  the  son  of  David.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  form  of  Zorob- 
abel. 

3.  Character.  Zerubbabel  was  inferior  to 
few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  his  loyalty  to  Jehovah  and  his  people, 
his  zeal  in  the  great  and  perilous  work  he  under- 
took, his  courageous  faith,  or  his  heroic  self-ab- 
negation. 

Note.— The  discrepancy  between  1  Obron.  8:10  and 
other  possatres  as  to  tlie  parentafpe  of  Zerubbabel  Is  ex- 
plained by  Kell  (Com.,  In  loc.)  by  tbe  tuppotiUon  that 
*'8bealtiel  died  without  any  male  descendants,  leaving 
his  wife  a  widow.  .  .  .  After  ShealtlePs  death  bis  sec- 
ond brother,  Pedalab,  fulfllled  the  Levlrate  duty,  and 
betrat.  In  bis  marriage  with  bis  sister-ln-law,  Zembba^ 
beU  who  was  now  reffarded.  In  all  that  related  to  laws 
of  berltacre,  as  Shealtlel's  son.'* 

ZERUIAH,  or  ZERUI'AH  (Heb.  STVIX, 
taer-oo-yaw'^wo^unded}^  the  mother  of  Darid's  three 
great  generals,  Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel.  She 
and  Abigail  are  specified  (I  Chron.  2:16)  as  "  sisters 
of  the  son  of  Jesse,"  while  it  is  stated  in  2  Sam. 
17:26,  that  Abigail  was  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Some  early  commentators  have  concluded  that 
Abigail  and  Zeniiah  were  only  stepsisters  of 
David,  i.  e.,  daughters  of  his  mother  by  Nahash, 
and  not  by  Jesse.  Of  Zeruiah*s  husband  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  Bible. 

ZE^HAM  (Heb.  tdnt,  Kay4hawmf,  olive),  the 
son  of  Laadan,  a  Oershonite  Lerite  (1  Chron.  28:8^ 
and,  with  his  brother,  a  keeper  of  the  temple 
treasury  (26:22),  B.  C.  about  960. 

ZE^HAN  (Heb.  )rrj„  tay4hawn\  oUtfe),  a 
Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Cbnm.  7.  10), 
B.  C.  probably  about  960. 

ZE^HAB  (Heb.  ^J,  May-Aar^^  dor,  or  soe- 


rifio^  one  of  the  sey^i  eunuchs  of  Ahasuems 
(Usth.  1.  10),  B.  0.  about  619. 

ZI'A  (Heb.  iTT,  zeZ-ah^  motion)^  one  of  the 
Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  6:18). 

ZI3A  (Heb.  K?^,  or  K^¥t  t»ee-bau^,  $iaium\ 
a  former  servant  of  Saul  of  whom  David  made 
the  inquiry,  **  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  the  kindness  of  God 
unto  f  "  Mephibosheth  was  in  consequence  found, 
and  Ziba  was  commanded  to  cultivate  the  land 
which  was  restored  to  the  king's  son  (2  Sam. 
9.  2-12).  At  this  first  mention  of  Ziba  he  bad 
fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants  (v.  10).  When 
David,  in  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  haid  gone  a 
little  over  the  height  (Mount  of  Olives)  Ziba  met 
him  with  a  present  of  asses,  food,  and  wine.  To 
the  king^s  inquiry,  **  Where  is  thy  master's  son  ?  " 
Ziba  replied,  ** Behold,  he  abideth  at  Jerusalem: 
for  he  said.  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  re- 
store me  the  kingdom  of  my  father."  Thb  im- 
probable calumny  was  believed  by  David  in  the 
excited  state  in  which  he  then  was,  and  he  gave 
to  Ziba  all  the  property  of  Mephibosheth  (16:1,  sq.). 
On  David's  return  Mephibosheth  accused  Ziba  of 
haying  slandered  him,  and  David  gave  command 
that  the  land  should  be  divided  between  them 
(19:29X 

ZIB'EON  (Heb.  p3D^,  tnb-an^,  Afed),  father 
of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's 
wife  (Gen.  86:2).  Although  called  a  Hivite,  he  is 
probably  the  same  as  Zib^n,  the  son  of  Scdr  tbe 
Horite  (Gen.  86:20,  24,  29;  1  Chron.  1:88,  40). 

ZIBIA  (Heb.  &<^¥,  tsib-yav/^  roe\  a  Benja- 
mite,  the  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh 
(1  Chron.  8:9). 

ZIB^IAH  (Heb.  i^?^,  tnb-yaii^,  roe\  a  native 
of  Beer-sheba  and  mother  of  King  Jehoash  (2  Kings 
12:1 ;  2  Chron.  24:1). 

ZICH'BI  (Heb.  "^T,  ctibrM^,  memorable^  re- 
ftownedj, 

1.  Son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ezod.  6:21). 

2.  A  BenjamUe,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Qiroo. 
8:19X 

3.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (ICbroo. 
8:28). 

4.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chron.  8:27). 

5.  Son  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  9:16);  elsewhere 
called  Zab(H  (Neh.  11:17)  and  Zaecur  (12:86). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Moses 
and  father  of  the  treasurer  Shelomith  (1  Chroo. 
26:26),  B.  C.  before  960. 

7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  the  chief  of  tbe  Ben- 
benttes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  27:16). 

8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Amasiah, 
which  latter  volunteered  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Jehosbaphat's  army 
(2  Chron.  17:16),  B.  C.  after  876. 

9.  Father  of  Elishaphat,  one  of  the  conspir- 
ators with  Jehoiada  to  make  Joash  king  (2  Chron. 
28:1),  B.  C.  about  799. 

10.  A  mighty  man' of  Ephrahn  who  slew  Maa- 
seiah  tbe  son  of  King  Ahaz,  the  governor  of  tbe 
palace,  and  the  prime  minister  ^  Chron.  28:7X 
B.  C.  about  786. 
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11.  The  father  of  Joel,  which  latter  was  over- 
seer of  the  Benjamites  after  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem from  captivity  (Neh.  11:9),  B.  C.  before  5S6. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abijah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  (Neh.  12:17),  B.  C.  about  446. 

ZIDDIM  (Heb.  0^^,  ind-deem%  ndea),  a  place 
in  Naphtali  (Josh.  19:S6),  possibly  the  same  as 
Kefr-Hattin  several  miles  west  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

ZIDEI'JAH  (Neh.  10:1).    See  Zedkkiah. 
Zia)ON  (Heb.  liTS:,  tsee-done",  JUhery). 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  10:16,  "Si- 
don;"  1  Chron.  1:13). 

2.  A  very  ancient  and  wealthy  city,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Tyre.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  in 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the 
sea.  It  had  a  very  commodious  harbor,  now 
nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  It  was  distant  one 
day*s  journey  from  the  fountains  of  Jordan.  Al- 
though it  was  assigned  to  Asher  (Judg.  1:81)  it 
was  never  conquered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
sometimes  a  formidable  enemy  (10:12).  Even  in 
Joshua*s  time  it  was  called  Tsidon-orabba,  or  Great 
Zidon(Jo8h.  11:8;  19:28),  or  Zidon  the  metrop- 
olis, i.  e.,  of  Zidonia. 

Zidon  claimed  to  be  the  mother  city  of  which 
Tyre  was  a  colony ;  perhaps  correctly,  though  the 
weight  of  ancient  authority  is  pretty  evenly  di- 
vide. Zidon,  in  Gen.  49:18,  is  the  firstborn  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  first  appears  in  the  Bible  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  19:29).  Both  cities  were  of  great  antiquity. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Heixnlotus,  who 
visited  Tyre  for  the  very  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing this  question  (Herodotus,  ii,  43,  44),  Tyre  was 
founded  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  before 
his  own  time,  hence  2760  B.  C. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  hivasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  *  it  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Tyre.  It  was  threatened  by  the 
prophet  Joel  (3:4)  and  Jeremiah  (27:3).  During 
the  Persian  domination  Zidon  seems  to  have  at- 
tained Its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  excelling  at 
thf  close  of  this  period  all  other  Phoenician  cities 
in  wealth  and  importance.  This  prosperity  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  an  unsuccessful  revolt 
against  Persia;  for  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  troops  the  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up 
with  their  families,  and  each  man  set  fire  to  his  own 
house.  Forty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
thus  perished,  B.  C.  861.  It  gradually  recovered, 
and  cooperated  with  Alexander  against  Tyre,  but 
from  that  time  ceased  to  play  any  important  po- 
litical part  in  history. 

Zidon  is  mentioned  ki  the  New  Testament. 
Jesus  went  once  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Zidon 
(Matt.  16:21) ;  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Zidon,  is  referred 
to  (Luke  4:26) ;  and  Pad  touched  at  Zidon  on  his 
voyage  from  Cssarea  to  Rome  (Acts  27:8).  See 
Sidon;  ZmoNiAKS. 

ZIDO'NIANS  (Heb.  fi''?'lT»?,  tsee^-neemT), 
the  inhabitants  of  Zidon.  In  Gen.  10:19  Zidon 
and  Gaza  are  two  of  the  extreme  pKoints  of  Canaan. 
In  49:18  Jacob  makes  Zidon  the  limit  of  Zebulun. 


This,  perhaps,  means  that  the  territory  of  Zidon, 
though  afterward  limited  by  that  of  Tyre,  origi- 
nally "  extended  southward  to  the  tribe  of  Z^u- 
lun  and  Mount  Carmel."  In  Josh.  19:28,  29,  Great 
Zidon  and  Tyre  are  on  the  border  of  Asher. 

The  Zidonians  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg.  8:8), 
and  were  among  the  early  oppressors  of  Israel 
(10:12).  In  Josh.  18:6  the  R.  V.  reads  "even  all 
the  SSdonians."  This  would  make  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  Zidonians,  indicating  that  the 
Zidonian  population  had  "  spread  up  into  the  hill 
oountry ;"  and  this  idea  is  rather  favored  bv  the  He- 
brew accentuation,  fi^?il'^-b2)  tTQ  nbStSD-TJ 
(Green,  Heb,'Or.,  §  29,  10  and  S  80, 1,  p.  89,  L  *!), 
and  still  more  by  their  skill  in  cutting  timber 
(1  Kings  6:6).  So  in  Judg.  18:7  we  find  them  de- 
scribed as  living  "  quiet  and  secure,**  devoted,  no 
doubt,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  not 
engaged  in  trade,  having  "  no  business  with  any 
man."'  The  language  of  the  text  indicates  this 
"  careless,"  "  quiet  and  secure ''  life  was  the  usual 
"manner  of  the  Zidonians.**  The  Zidonians 
adored,  as  tutelary  god  and  goddess,  Baal  (whence 
the  name  of  the  kinjg  Ethbaal,  1  Kings  16:31)  and 
Ashtoreth  (1  Kings  11:6,  83;  2  Kings  28:18). 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Zidonians  (1  Kings  16:31),  but  the  ex- 
ample of  taking  Zidonian  women  had  been  set  by 
Solomon  (11:1). 

In  Homer,  also,  the  Sidonians  are  praised  for 
their  skillful  workmanship,  but  never  as  traders, 
except  as  they  may  have  passed  under  the  gen- 
eral name  Phoenician  (Hiad,  vi,  289s-296;  Od, 
iv,  614-618 ;  xv,  426) ;  and  the  two  are  distin- 
guished in  lUadf  xxiii,  748,  744,  where  Phoe- 
nicians convey  Sidonian  work.  The  Homeric 
poems  do  not  mention  Tyre,  but  they  mention 
both  Sidon  {liduvog  iroXvxdXicov^  Od,,  xv.  426)  the 
Sidonians  (irhrXoi  TrafiiroiiuXoi,  ipya  ywcuKuv  2/do. 
vtavy  Jliady  vi,  289,  290) ;  see  also  Od.,  iv,  84  and 
618 ;  XV,  1 18,  and  S^cJ^ef  iroXvSalSaXoi^  Iliads  xxiii, 
743 ;  and  their  country  Sidonia,  Iliady  vi,  291,  fol- 
lowing 290,  already  quoted,  roc  airrbc  'AXi^avdpo^ 
"^eoeioi^Q  ^aye  ^t6ovity&ev^  and  Od,  xiii,  286,  ic 
^iddvbfv  eivatouhr^v),  Strabo  observes  that  while 
the  poets  glorified  Sidon,  the  Phoenician  colonists 
in  Africa  gave  "more  honor  **  to  Tyre. — ^W.  H. 

ZIF  (Heb.  *)t,  zeeVf  bloom),  the  early  name 
(1  Kings  6:1,  37)  of  the  second  Hebrew  month, 
lyar.    See  Calkndab. 

ZnUL  (Heb.  Hn->:se,  iMe^kkan/,  iMnty). 

L  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  (Ihsra  2:48 ;  Neh.  7:46), 
B.  0.  before  636. 

2.  A  ruler  of  the  Nethinim  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  11:21X  B.  0.  636. 

ZIEOjAO  (Heb.  ib]^^,  ^ttUot/),  a  town  in 
the  Negeb,  or  south  countiy  of  Judah  (Josh.  16: 
81).  The  next  mention  is  of  its  assignment,  with 
other  places  in  Judah,  to  Simeon  (19:6).  It  was 
made  David's  residence  for  a  year  and  four 
months  by  the  appointment  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath 
(1  Sam.  27:6).  It  was  destroyed  once  by  the  Amalek- 
ites,  who  in  turn  were  routed  utterlv  bv  David 
(30:1,  2).    It  was  at  Ziklag  that  David  receired 
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the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  1:1 ;  4:10).  It  is 
identified  with  **  Asluj/'  or  Khirbet  Zuheilikah,  by 
Ck>nder. 

Zn/hAIL  (Heb.  HV^,  ttU-lavj',  shade),  one  of 
the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  the  Cainite,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  song  (Gen.  4:19,  22,  23).  She  was 
the  mother  of  Tubal-cain  and  Naamah. 

ZILTAH  (Heb.  HeVt,  til-paw',  a  trickling), 
the  female  servant  given  by  Laban  to  his  daugh- 
ter Leah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  29: 24^  and  by 
Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (30:9-13;  35:26;  37:2; 
46:18),  B.  C.  about  2086. 

ZILTHAI  (Heb.  •^nV?,  tsil-leth-ah'ee,  shadow). 

1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chron. 
8:20),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

2.  One  of  the  captains  of  thousands  of  Manas- 
sell  who  deserted  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  12: 
20),  B.  C.  about  1000. 

ZDf'MAH  (Heb.  t^^t,  zim-maw%  purpose). 

1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath,  the 
grandson  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  6:20),  B.  C.  after 
1210.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Shimei  in  v.  42. 

2.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  a  Gershonite  in 
the  reign  of  Hezelciah  (2  Chron.  29:12),  B.  C.  before 
726.  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find  Zimmah 
and  Joah  as  father  and  son  (1  Chron.  6:20),  for  in 
the  various  families  the  same  name  often  repeats 
itself. 

ZDf^RAN  (Heb.  XTilt  zim-rawn%  musical), 
the  eldest  son  of  Keturah  and  Abraham  (Gen.  26: 
2;  1  Chron.  1:32).  His  descendants  have  not 
been  positively  identified. 

ZDi^RI  (Heb.  '^'I'JT,  zim-ree',  musical). 

1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Siroeonite  chieftain,  slain 
by  Phinehas  with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi 
(Num.  25:14),  B.  C.  1171.  When  the  Israelites  at 
Shittim  were  suffering  for  their  impure  worship  of 
Baal-pcor,  Zimri  brought  this  woman  into  his  tent 
to  commit  adultery  with  her.  This  shameless 
wicliedneus  so  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  the 
high  priest,  that  he  seized  a  spear  and  pierced 
both  of  them  through  in  the  very  act. 

2.  The  fifth  I(ing  of  Israel,  who  reigned  only 
seven  days.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  captain  of 
half  the  chariots  of  the  royal  army  and  as  chief 
conspirator  against  King  Elah,  who  was  murdered 
while  indulging  in  a  drunken  revel  in  the  house  of 
his  steward  in  Tirzah.  His  first  act  as  king  was 
the  slaying  of  all  the  house  of  Baasha.  But  the 
army,  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Philis- 
tine town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of  £lah*s 
murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri  king.  He 
immediately  marched  against  Tirzah  and  took  the 
city.  Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  part  of 
the  late  king^s  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished 
in  the  ruins  (1  Kings  16:9-20),  B.  C.  887. 

3.  The  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Zerah,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2:6). 

4.  Son  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chron.  8:36;  9:42). 

ZIN  (Heb.  13£,  tseen,  a  crag),  a  wilderness  or 
open,  uncultivated  region  lying  south  of  Palestine 


(Num.  18:21;  20:1;  27:14;  33:36;  84:3;  Deut  82: 
61 ;  Josh.  16:1).  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  'Aqabah  (see  McC.  and  S.,  Ci/e., 
s.  v.).  But  it  must  have  been  to  the  west  of  this 
tract  (called  *Arabah),  as  is  clearly  indicated  in 
Num.  34:4.  "*  Directly  west  of  the  'Arabah  is  a 
wild  mountain  region,  rising  in  successive  slopes 
or  terraces  from  the  *Araban  in  one  direction,  and 
from  the  Desert  et-Teeh  in  another.  It  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  it,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Azdzimeh  mountains,  or  the 
*Az4zimat.  This  is  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
local  wilderness,  fully  meeting  the  conditions  of 
the  various  references  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin  in 
the  Bible.  It  may  fairly  be  identified  as  that  wil- 
demess,  and  again  as  a  portion  of  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  in  its  larger  sense.  Yet  its  northeastern 
portion  was  probably  in  Edom,  and  it  is  possible 
that  only  the  remainder  was  known  as  Zin.  This 
identification  of  the  wilderness  of  Zin  would  lo- 
cate Kadesh  somewhere  in  the  ^Az&zimeh  moun- 
tains" (Trumbull,  Kadesh^Bamea,  pp.  70,  71). 

ZI^A  (Heb.  K^*>T,  zee^naw',  abundance,  1  Chron. 
23:10).    See  Zizah. 

ZI'ON  (Heb.  li^^i:,  Uee-yoneT,  sunny,  or  fort 
(Tiirstl),  the  most  southwestern  hill,  and  the  high- 
est in  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  identified  by  Fer- 
guson {Jerusalem  Revisited,  etc.)  with  Moriah; 
Captain  Warren  {The  Temple  or  the  Tomb,  Lond., 
1880)  has  contended  for  Akra ;  while  Dr.  Sayce 
{Higher  Crit.,  etc.,  p.  886)  says,  "It  was  the 
southern  hill,  the  so-called  Ophel."  Zion  has  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  its  western 
and  southern  sides  rise  abruptly  from  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet, 
and  above  the  Kidron,  at  £n-rogel,  of  five  hundred 
feet.  *'  Since  the  days  of  the  Jewish  kings  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hill  has  undergone  much  change. 
The  valley  of  the  Cheesemakers  has  been  filled  with 
rubbish  to  a  depth  of  more  than  seventy  feet, 
while  the  summit  of  Zion  was  cut  away  in  the 
age  of  the  Maccabees  in  order  that  it  might  be 
overlooked  by  the  temple  hill.  .  .  .  Mount  Zion  is 
now  but  a  southerly  continuation  of  Mount  Moriah.'' 
Zion  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites,  who  so 
long  defied  the  Israelites,  and  was  at  last  captured 
by  King  David  (Num.  13:29;  Josh.  16:68;  Judg. 
1:21 ;  2  Sam.  6:6-8).  Upon  it  David  built  his 
palace,  and  there  he  and  fourteen  of  his  succes- 
sors were  buried  in  the  royal  tomb  (1  Kings  2:10; 
11:43;  14:31,  etc.)  As  first  occupied  for  a  palace, 
Zion  was  called  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  6:2^ 
and,  as  the  site  of  the  tabernacle  pitched  by  Da- 
vid,  it  was  known  as  the  holy  hiu,  or  hill  of  the 
sanctuary  (Psa.  2:6).  Zion  was  the  last  spot  to 
yield  to  the  Romans  under  Titus,  and  even  when 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  in  ruins,  and  the  enemy 
occupied  the  temple  courts,  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews  from  the  walls  of  Zion  haughtily  refused  the 
terms  of  the  conqueror,  and  perished  in  thou- 
sands. Zion  was  frequently,  by  the  prophets,  put 
for  Jerusalem  itself  (Isa.  8:8;  10:24;  80:19;  83:14; 
Psa.  48:2, 11,  12;  oomp.  Rom.  9:33;  11:26;  1  Pet. 
2:6;  Rev.  14:1);  and  its  inhabitants  were  some- 
times called  sons  or  daughters  of  Zion  (Isa.  1:27; 
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Zech.  2:7,  10;  9:9,  13;  Zeph.  3:14,  16;  Joel  2:23; 
Matt.  21:5;  John  12:16). 

FignratiTe.  It  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  Sion,  the  church  or  city  of  the  living  God 
(Ueb.  12:22,  28;  Gal.  4:26;  Rev.  3:12;  21:2,  10). 

ZI'OR  (Heb.  ^Ti?**?,  isee-ore',  smaUneM),  a  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  15:54), 
where  it  i.s  mentioned  in  the  group  around  Hebron 
to  the  south.  It  has  not  been  identified,  though 
"  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  it  might  have 
been  preserved  in  the  heights  of  TSigra^  near  to 
Hebron"  (Knobel). 

ZIPH  (Heb.  •T'T,  zeef,  a  Jlovnng). 

L  The  eldest  son  of  the  four  sons  of  Jehaleleel 
(1  Chron.  4:16). 

2.  A  town  apparently  in  the  south  or  Simeon- 
itish  part  of  Judah  (Josh.  16:24),  mentioned  with 
Ithnan  and  Telem.  Dr.  Strong  joins  it  with  the 
former,  i.  e.,  Ithnan-Ziph. 

3.  A  town  in  the  desert  (A.  V.  "  wilderness ") 
of  Ziph,  to  which  David  fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam. 
23:14,  sq. ;  26:2,  8) ;  and  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  11:8),  having  been  originally  built 
by  Mesha,  the  son  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  2:42).  It 
has  been  presei^ved  in  the  ruins  upon  the  hill  ZipK, 
about  three  miles  south  of  Hebron.  The  "  wilder- 
ness of  Ziph "  was  that  portion  of  the  desert  of 
Judah  which  was  near  to  and  surrounded  the  town 
of  Ziph. 

ZITHAH  (Heb.  t^S"^,  zee-fato'^  feminine  of 
Ziph\  the  second  son  of  Jehaleleel,  and  brother 
of  the  preceding  (1  Chron.  4:16). 

ZIPH'IMS  (Psa.  64,  title).    See  ZiPHirES. 

ZIPH10N(Heb.  p^^,  tidf.y<»ie\  Gen.  46:16). 
See  Zrphon. 

ZJPHTTES.  ZIPHOMS  (R.  V.  always  ''Ziph> 
ita;''  1  Sam.  23:19,  Heb.  D'^T,  ziph-eem';  26:1, 
D''??n,  haz-zipheem';  Psa.  64,  title,  0"*?^^,  haz- 
ze€'fe€m%  inhabitants  of  Ziph,  who  twice  re- 
vealed to  Saul  the  hiding  of  David  in  their  vicin- 
ity. The  interesting  events  which  happened  at 
that  place,  the  farewell  interview  between  David 
and  Jonathan,  the  sparing  of  SauPs  life  by  David, 
and  the  temporary  relenting  of  Saul,  belong  rather 
to  the  geography  or  to  the  biographies  of  Saul  and 
David.  This  Ziph  was  **  in  the  highland  district " 
in  Judah ;  it  is  named  between  Carmel  and  Juttah 
(Josh.  15:55).  The  Ziph  of  v.  24  is  a  different 
place.— W.  H. 

ZIPH^ON  (Heb.  rCT,  zif.rone',  fragrance), 
a  place  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and,  consequently,  of  Naphtali  (Num.  34:9), 
where  it  is  mentioned  between  Zedad  and  Hazar- 
enan.  It  is  tliought  by  Knobel  and  Wetstein  to 
be  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Zifran,  fourteen  hours' 
journey  northeast  of  Damascus,  near  the  road  from 
Palmyra.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Ezek.  47:16) 
Hazar-hatticon  occurs  in  a  similar  connection. 

ZIPTOR  (Heb.  "TTS?,  tnp-pore^,  a  xparrwo), 
father  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab.  His  name  occurs 
only  in  the  expression  **  son  of  Zippor  "  (Num.  22:2, 
4,  10,  16;  23:18;  Josh.  24:9;  Judg.  11:26),  B.  C. 
before  1170.    Whether  he  was  the  "former  king 


of  Moab,*'  alluded  to  in  Num.  21:26,  we  are  not 
told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself  ever  reigned 
(Smith). 

ZIPTORAH,  or  ZIPPO'RAH(Heb.  rns^, 
tHp-po-raio\  feminine  of  Zippor,  sparrow),  daugh- 
ter of  Reuel  or  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  wife 
of  Moses  and  mother  of  his  two  sons  (^ershom 
and  Eliezer  (Exod.  2:21 ;  4:25 ;  18:2;  comp.  v.  6), 
B.  C.  1260.  The  only  incident  recorded  in  her 
life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Gershom  (4:24- 
26).    See  Moses. 

ZITH'BI  (Heb.  ^y^^y  sith-ree%  protective),  the 
son  of  Uzziel,  and  grandson  of  Kohath,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (Exod.  6:22).  This  is  the  only  mention 
made  of  him  in  Scripture. 

ZIZ  (Heb.  'pSf^,  haU4BeeU,  k  flower),  an  ascent ' 
or  cleft  leading  up  from  the  Dead  Sea  toward  Te- 
koa  (2  Chron.  20:16;  comp.  v.  20),  by  which  the 
band  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mchunim,  who 
attacked  Jehoshaphat,  made  their  way.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  pass  was  that  of  ^tn 
Jidy;  "  the  very  same  route  which  is  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the  pres- 
ent day ;  along  the  shore  as  far  as  to  Ain  Jidy, 
and  then  up  the  pass,  and  so  northward  below 
TekAa"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.,  i,  608,  630).  The 
name,  "  ascent,  or  height  of  Hazziz,"  has  perhaps 
remained  attached  to  the  Wady  el  Hascuah, 

ZI'ZA(Heb.  Krt,  zee-zaw,  abundAnee). 

1.  Son  of  Shiphi,  a  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  4:37),  B.  C.  about 
719. 

2.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Maachah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Absalom  (2  Chron.  11:20^  B.  C.  after 
934. 

ZI'ZAH  (Heb.  S^t■•T^  zee-zaw%  a  Gershonite  Le- 
vite,  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chron.  23:11 ;  called 
Ziiia  in  v.  10). 

ZO'AN  (Heb.  "J^iS,  tso'-an,  perhaps  place  of  efe. 
parture,  or  low  region),  the  biblical  name  of  Tanis, 
an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile  (Num.  18:22;  Psa. 
78:12,  43;  Isa.  19:11:13;  30:4;  Ezek.  30:14). 
The  modem  name  is  San  or  Zan.  The  town  was 
built  on  an  island  surrounded  by  delta  mud.  It 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  possibly  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea.  "  Zoan,  the  Tanis  of  classical 
geography,  was  the  capital  of  the  Hyksos  (*  shep- 
herd kings')  during  their  long  domination  in 
northern  Egypt  It  was  from  Zoan  that  Apophis, 
the  Hyksos  Pharaoh,  sent  the  insulting  message 
to  the  vassal  prince  of  Thebes  which  led  to  the 
long  war  of  independence  and  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Asiatic  stranger  from  the  soil  of  Egypt. 
The  departure  of  the  Hyksos  was  the  signal  for 
the  decline  of  Zoan.  It  sank  for  a  while  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  village,  and  it  was  not  till  the  rise 
of  the  19th  dynasty  that  its  temple  was  again 
adorned  with  images  and  sculptures,  and  the  city 
itself  made  a  residence  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  ex- 
cavations  which  have  been  carried  on  there  have 
shown  that  the  foundation  of  the  city  went  back 
to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 
Monuments  of  Pepi,  of  the  6th  dynasty,  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  kings  of  the  12th  and  13th 
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dynasties  were  munificent  benefactors  of  its  tem- 
ple. Even  the  short-lived  r4th  dynasty  seems  to 
be  represented  among  its  ruins  **  (Sayoe,  Higher 
Crit,,  etc^  pp.  189,  190).  / 

**  No  city  presents  stronger  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II  than  does 
Tanis.  The  costliness  of  his  temple  there,  and 
his  statue,  ninety-two  feet  in  height,  weighing  nine 
hundred  tons,  towering  above  all  surrounding 
buildings,  seen  for  miles  across  the  plains,  unsur- 
passed by  any  monolith  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
show  that  either  Tanis  was  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand the  northern  route  to  Syria,  or  because  it 
gavd  the  king  easy  communication  with  all  his 
dominions,  or  for  some  other  reason  or  reasons, 
was  his  capital  It  certainly  ranked  in  size  and 
grandeur  with  Memphis  and  Thebes'*  (Mariette 
Bey,  Manwnenis,  etc.,  pp.  808,  809). 

**  Amenemh4it  I  founded  a  great  temple  in  Tanis 
(Zoan)  in  honor  of  the  gods  of  Memphis^  The 
vestiges  ol  the  columns,  still  scattered  on  all  sides, 
show  that  the  main  body  of  the  building  was  of 
rose  granite,  and  a  statue  of  the  same  material 
has  preserved  for  us  a  portrait  of  the  king" 
(Maspero,  Dtnon  of  Civ.,  p.  500). 

Bible  Hotioet.  From  the  Bible  we  learn  that 
Zoan  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Egypt,  haying 
been  built  seven  years  after  Hebron,  which  already 
existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Num.  18:22; 
comp.  Gen.  22:2),  B.  0.  about  2260 ;  that  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa. 
19:11,  18);  and  that  *Hhe  field  of  Zoan'*  was  the 
scene  of  the  marvelous  works  which  God  wrought 
at  the  hand  of  Moses  (Psa.  78:12,  88).  To  Tanis 
came  ambassadors  either  of  Hoshea  or  Ahaz,  or 
else  possibly  of  Hezekiah :  **  For  his  princes  were 
at  Zoan,  and  his  ambassadors  came  to  Hanes** 
(Isa.  80:4).  As  mentioned  with  the  frontier  town 
Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily  the  capital. 
But  the  same  prophet,  perhaps,  more  distinctly 
points  to  a  Tanite  line  (19:18).  The  doom  of  Zoan 
is  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  '*I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan*' 
(Ezek.  80:14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to 
be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Z(KAE  (Heb.  ^i,  fuUy  ^St,  tso'-ar,  tmaU- 
fMtt),  one  of  the  five  cities  which  lay  on  the  floor 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  after  the  name  of  which 
they  were  called  Cities  of  the  Kikkar^  or  Cirde. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  hind 
of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Bkla  (Gren.  14: 
2,  8).  In  the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot 
(19:22,  23,  80).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks  which 
bounded  his  view  from  Pisgah  (Deut  84:8),  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  both  of 
Isaiah  (15:6)  and  Jeremiah  (48:84).  These  are  all 
the  notices  of  2joar  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
situated  in  the  same  district  with  the  four  cities 
already  mentioned,  viz.,  in  the  "  plain  **  or  "  circle** 
"of  the  Jordan,**  and  the  narrative  of  Gen.  19  evi- 
dently implies  that  it  was  very  near  to  Sodom 
(vers.  16,  23,  27).  The  definite  position  of  Sodom 
Is,  and  probably  will  always  be,  a  mystery;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan  was  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that 
the  cities  of  the  plain  must  therefore  have  been 
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situated  there  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  they 
were  (Smith,  Bib.  JHd.^  s.  v.).  Others  place  the 
district  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Dr.  G. 
A.  Smith  thus  sums  up  the  argument  for  each 
locality :  **  That  Abraham  and  Lot  looked  upon  the 
cities  from  near  Bethel  (Gen.  13:5,  10);  that  the 
name  Circle  of  Jordan  is  not  applicable  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  that  the  presence  of 
five  cities  there  is  impossible ;  that  the  expedition 
of  the  Four  Kings,  as  it  swept  north  from  Kadesh. 
Bamea,  attacked  Hazezon  Tamar,  which  is  prob* 
ably  En-gedi,  before  it  reached  the  vale  of  Siddim 
and  encountered  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  allies ; 
that  the  name  Gomorrah  perhaps  exists  in  Tubk 
'Amriyeh,  near  *Ain  el  Feshkah  (14:7,  8);  and 
that  the  name  of  Zoar  has  been  recovered  in 
Tell  Shdghi!br.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  lay,  throughout 
Roman  and  mediaeval  times,  a  city  called  Zoara 
by  the  Arabs,  which  was  identified  by  all  with  the 
Zoar  of  Lot,**  etc.  (met.  Oeog.,  p.  506). 

Z03AH  (Heb.  ^<?^^,  tso^w\  staHon\  a  por- 
Uon  of  northern  Syria  lying  between  Hamath  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  so  closely  connected  with 
Hamath  that  the  great  city  was  sometimes  called 
Hamath-Zobah.  Solomon,  David,  and  Saul  all 
had  trouble  with  the  people  of  Zobah  (1  Sam. 
14:47 ;  1  Kings  1 1:28-26  ;  2  Sam.  8:8, 6, 12 ;  23:36 ; 
1  Chron.  18:3,  5,  9 ;  19:6 ;  2  Chron.  8:3 ;  Psa.  60). 

Z0BE3AH  (Heb.  ^^^I^l^,  tto-hay-haw',  the 
tlow  moving\  the  second  child  (probably  daughter, 
as  the  word  is  feminine)  of  Coz,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  4:8),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

ZO^HAB  (Heb.  TP^,  teo'-khar,  whiteneu^ 
light). 

1.  A  Hittite,  and  father  of  Ephron,  from  which 
latter  person  Ephraim  bought  the  grave  of  Mach- 
pelah(Gen.  23:8;  25:9). 

2.  Fifth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
46:10;  Exod.  6:16);  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  4:24) 
called  2kraK 

ZO^HELETH  (Heb.  rbnr,  wkheh'-teth,  «er. 
petUy  $lippery\  a  rocky  and  dangerous  ledge  or 
plateau  "  by  En-rogel,"  upon  which  Adonijah  slew 
oxen  and  sheep  (1  Kings  1:9).  It  overhangs  the 
Kidron  valley.  This  has  been  most  satisfactorilr 
identified  byM.  Clermont  Ganneau  for  the  present 
Arab  name  Zahweilah^  a  cliff  on  which  the  village 
of  Silw&n  or  Silvam  stands.  To  this  the  women 
of  the  village  resort  to  draw  water  at  the  **  Vir- 
gin's Fount.** 

ZO^HETH  (Heb.  rirrit,  zo-khayth\  perhaps 
ttrongX  son  of  Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
4:20X  B.  C.  after  1170. 

ZOTHAH  (Heb.  HCi^,  t90-fakh\  a  m»f ),  son 
of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  of  Heber,  an  Asher* 
ite  (1  Chron.  7:86,  86),  B.  C.  about  1170. 

ZOTHAI  (Heb.  'V^'S,,  tso/ah'ee,  honttfeomb), 
a  Kohatbite  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  6:26),  B.  C.  before  1060.  In 
v.  85  he  is  called  Zuph, 
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ZOTHAB  (Heb.  *T?'i3S,  t^o-far'^  tpamno)^  one 
of  the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  2:11 ;  11:1 ;  20:1 ; 
42:9).  He  is  called  a  Naamathite,  or  inhabitant 
of  Naamah,  whose  location  is  unknown.  In  the 
LXX.  Zophar,  the  friend  of  Job,  is  called  **  king 
of  the  Minaeans." 

ZOTHDC  (Heb.  &*^^,  tmfeem\  watchers, 
fidd  of  watehert).  The  ^  field  of  Zophim  "  was  on 
the  top  of  Pisgah  (Nam.  28: 14^  one  of  the  high 
places  to  which  Balak  brought  Balaam,  that  he 
might  see  IsraeL    It  is  the  modem  Tai^at-es-Safa. 

ZO'BAH  (Heb.  W*n3:,  6wr-aio',  picue  o/waaps 
or  hornets),  a  town  of  Dan,  but  really  within  the 
limiU  of  Judah  (Josh.  19:41 ;  Judg.  18:2).  It  was 
both  the  birthplace  and  burial  place  of  Samson 
(Judg.  18:2,  26 ;  16:81),  and  afterward  fortified  by 
Reheboam  (2  Chron.  1 1:10).  It  was  on  the  hillside 
overlooking  Sorek. 

ZO'EATHITES  (Heb.  "^rcfwr,  hoMsor^aw- 
thee^,  people  of  Zorah,  a  town  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  16:38,  A.  V."Zoreah,»'  R,  V."Zorah"), 
but  assigned  to  Dan  (19:41).  In  1  Chron.  4:1, 2  the 
"  families  of  the  Zorathites  "  are  descended  from 
Ahumai  and  Lahad,  sons  of  Jahath,  the  son  of 
Re4iiah,  the  son  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Judah.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  mostly  Zorah, 
but  in  Neh.  11:29  Zareah,  and  in  Josh.  16:88  Zo- 
reah,  is  the  same — 5"^^,  R.  V.  always  Zorah. 
So  the  Zorathites  of  1  Chron.  4:2  and  the  Zareath- 
ites  of  1  Chron.  2:68  are  alike  T?*?^,  "the  Zo- 
rathite "  (corap.  "  the  Amalekite,"  etc.),  R.  V.  "the 
Zorathites ;  '*  unless  we  take  the  conjunctive  ac- 
cent in  1  Chron.  2:63,  'TC^'n^  as  a  substitute  for 
Methegh  (MitchePs  Oesenius,  Heb.-Or.,  §  16,  26. 
end).  In  this  case  Zareathites  would  be  justifiable. 
If,  as  is  likely,  they  refer  to  one  people,  it  is  better 
to  read  1  Chron.  2:60  with  the  R.  V.,  "These  were 
the  sons  of  Caleb ;  the  son  of  Hur,  the  firstborn 
of  Ephrathah,  Shobal  the  father  of  Kirjath-je- 
arim."  The  list  of  Judah's  "  sons  "  (1  Chron.  4:1) 
will  then  be  successive  descendants.  The  "Zo- 
rites  '*  of  1  Chron.  2:64  will  belong  to  a  separate 
branch.— W.  H. 

ZO^BEAH  (Josh.  16:83).    See  Zorah. 

ZO^RITES/THE  (Heb.  ''Ty^,  twr-ee^  are 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  2:64) 
apparently  among  the  descendants  of  Salma,  and 
near  connections  of  Joab.  They  are  hence  classed 
with  the  **  Zareathites  and  the  Eshtaulites  (v.  63). 

ZOEOB'ABEL  (Matt.  1:12 ;  Luke  8:27).  See 
Zkrubbabel. 

ZU'AR  (Heb.  ^^,  tsoo-awr^  litileness)^  the 
father  of  Nethaneel,  of  the  tribe  of   Issachar. 


ZU2IM 

Xethaneel  was  chief  of  his  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  exode  (Num.  1:8;  2:6;  7:18,  28;  10:16),  B.  C. 
before  1210. 

ZXTPH  (Heb.  C)*!^  tsoof,  honeyeomh), 

1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  father 
of  Tohu,  in  the  ancestry  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  1:1 ; 
1  Chron.  6:86;  "Zophai,"  v.  26). 

2.  A  district  at  which  Saul  and  his  servant  ar- 
rived after  passing  through  those  of  Shalisha,  of 
Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  9:5  only). 
It  evidently  contained  the  city  in  which  they  en- 
countered Samuel  (v.  6),  and  that  again  was  cer. 
tainly  not  far  from  the  "  tomb  of  Rachel."  The 
only  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in  modem  Pales- 
tine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be  found  in 
Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles  due 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  southwest  olNeby 
Sctmml.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more  than  con- 
jecture, and  unless  the  land  of  Zuph  extended  a 
good  distance  east  of  Soba,  the  city  in  which  the 
meeting  with  Samuel  took  place,  could  hardly  be 
sufficiently  near  to  Rachel's  sepulcher  (Smith,  Bib, 
Diet.,  8.  v.). 

ZUE  (Heb.  ^nsr,  t»oor,  a  rock). 

L  Father  of  Cozbi  (Num.  26:16),  and  one  of  the 
five  princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Is- 
raelites when  Balaam  fell  (81:8;  Josh.  18:21), 
B.C.  1170. 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel,  the  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chron. 
8:80;  9:36X  B.  C.  after  1170. 

ZU'EIEL(Heb.  ^fi?'''TI15S,  tsoo-ree-ale^y  my  rock 
is  God)f  son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Merarite 
Leviies  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  (Num.  8:35), 
B.  C.  1210. 

ZUEISHADa)AI  (Heb.  n^-^^,  tsoo-ree- 
shad-dah^ee^  my  rock  is  the  Almighty),  father  of 
Shelumiel,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus  (Num.  1:6;  2:12;  7:86,  41; 
10:19),  B.  C.  1210. 

ZIJ'ZIM(Heb.  O'^TItn,  haz^ooteem\  only  Gen. 
14:6),  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  dwelling  in 
Ham,  who  were  smitten  by  Chedorlaomer.  The 
LXX.  (both  manuscripts)  has  l^vif  iaxvpd ;  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Samaritan  version  also 
translate  the  name  "strong  people.'*  This  ren- 
dering depends  upon  some  different  Hebrew  read- 
ing, possibly  C^JI^y  or  C^IVy.  Robinson's  Oeseiu 
ius  proposes  the  root  ^1T  as  referring  to  the  fertii 
ity  of  the  soil.  Sayce  thinks  it  ori^nated  in  a 
transcription  of  a  cuneiform  rendering  of  Zam- 
zummim.  It  is  quite  generally  suspected  to  be  an 
abridgment  of  Zamzuicmiic  (q.  v.),  on  the  ground 
that  the  place  of  the  Zuzim  in  the  text  would 
accord  well  with  the  supposition  that  "  DSl  is  D!?, 
'Am,  L  e.,  Ammon;"  but  all  is  conjecture. — W.  H. 
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BITTERN 

BITTEBN  (Heb.  TlDj5   19p  kip-pode'). 

By  many  kip-pode  is  thought  to  be  a  bird,  but 
others  render  porcupine  as  the  R.  V.  The 
porcupine  is  a  shy  and  man-fearing  animal, 
and  is  more  likely  than  the  bitiem  to  dwell  in 
ruins.  The  porcupine  is  found  along  the  sea 
coast  and  in  the  lower  mountain  districts  of 
Palestine  an^  Syria.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  It  is  covered  with  quills,  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  seldom  seen  by  man.  (Isa.  14: 
23;  34:11;  Zeph.  2:14.) 

WORD   (Heb.  ^T ,  dauhbaimr';  Or.  hoyos, 

loQ-08,  something  said;  hoyos,  kray^'Tnah,  vJUer^ 
ance).  As  early  as  th^  second  century  the 
terms  Sermo  (sermon)  and  Verbum  (word)  were 
rival  translations  of  the  Qreek  Xdyo^  {JLogos). 
The  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures  all  adopted 
Verbum  and  from  it  came  *'The  Word."  Logos 
means  not  only  the  spoken  word  but  thought 
expressed  by  the  word.  It  is  the  spoken  word 
as  expressive  of  thought,  and  is  applied  to 
God's  revelation  to  man.  See  Revelation, 
Scripture, 

In  the  LXX  both  Greek  words  are  used  as 

translations  of  the  Hebrew  *)fl7*  ^^  ^^  fami- 
liar phrase  '*the  word  of  the  Lord  came,"  tDord 
is  rendered  by  logos  (2  Sam.  24:  11;  I  K.  6:  11, 
12,  22  etc.,  etc.)  and  by  hray'-mah  (I  Sam.  15 
10;  2  Sam.  7:  4;  I  K.  17:  8;  19:  9,  etc.),  but  in 
the  prophetical  books  (Jer.  1:  1  excepted)  logos 
is  invariably  used  to  denote  the  message  which 
God  revealed  to  the  prophet,  that  he  might 
declare  it  to  the  i>eople  in  His  name. 

Very  early  in  the  church  6  \dyo^]wt^  used'to 
designate  the  special  revelation  of  grace  given 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  1:  2;  Acts  4:  4 
etc.).  Jesus  so  described  His  message  (Matt. 
13:  20;  Mark  4: 14),  and  Mark  thus  summarizes 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Mark  2:2).  The  Apostles 
characterise  their  own  distinctive  duty  as  a 
steadfast  continuance  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word  (Acts  6:4).    It  is  declared  to  be  the  ezclu- 


WORD 

sive  subject  and  substance  of  the  early  miasioii* 
aries  (Acts  8:  4,  17,  etc.).  It  is  found  in  the 
earliest  and  latest  of  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Thes.  1 : 
8;  2  Tim.  4;  2). 

The  Word  is  the  principal  means  by  which 
revelation  is  introduced  and  communicated. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  grows  from  a  germ  or 
seed,  which  seed  is  the  Word  of  God  (Matt. 
13:3,  19,24,37;!  Peter  1:23).  To  this  Word 
of  Christ  is  ascribed  the  power  to  purify, 
enlighten  and  to  make  free  through  the  know- 
ledge of  its  truth  (John  14:  23;  15:  7,  10). 

The  word  logos  as  applied  to  Jesus  (John  1:1) 
is  a  remarkable  expression;  all  the  more  because 
the  apostle  assumes  that  his  readers  will  at 
once  understand  it.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
Targums,  or  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  personification  of  the  Word  of  God 
appears  in  the  Psalms  (33:  6;  107:  20;  119:  89; 
147:  15).  and  in  Proverbs  (VIII  and  IX)  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  is  strikingly  personified.  In  the 
apocrypha  the  personification  is  still  more  com- 
plete; while  in  the  Targums  the  development  is 
carried  still  further.  Where  Scripture  speaks  of 
a  direct  communication  from  God  to  man.  the 
Targums  substituted  the  Memra  or  "Word  of 
God."  Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos  is  not 
fixed  or  clear,  but  generally  means  some  inter- 
mediate agency,  by  means  of  which  God 
created  material  things  and  communicated  with 
them.  The  Logos  of  St.  John  is  not  a  mere 
attribute  of  Ck>d,  but  the  Son  of  God,  existing 
from  all  eternity,  and  manifested  in  time  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  "Human  thought 
had  been  searching  in  vain  for  some  means 
of  connecting  the  finite  with  the  Infinite,  of 
making  God  intelligible  to  man  and  leading 
man  up  to  Grod.  St.  John  knew  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  key  to  this  enigma.  He.  therefore 
took  the  phrase  which  human  reason  had 
lighted  on  its  gropings,  stripped  it  of  its  mis- 
leading associations,  fixed  it  by  identifying  it 
with  Christ,  and  filled  it  with  that  fulness  of 
meaning  which  he  himself  derived  from  Christ's 
own  teaching."  (Plummer,  Cambridge  Bible.) 
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Heb Hebrew. 

Lat. Latin. 

Vulg Vulgate. 

Fr French. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

O.  E Old  English. 

A.  S Anglo-Saxon. 

Apoc Apocrypha. 

Marg .Marginal  reference. 

A.  V. Authorized  Version. 


R.  V Revised  Version. 

Cap Caption  of  chapter. 

Rhe Rheims  Version. 

Tyn Tyndale. 

R.  C.  T Richard  C.  Trench. 


Abandon  (Gr.  lK^d^aan\  ex-baX'-Orsin,  Luke  6:22). 
Rhe.,  *•  Blessed  shall  ye  be  when  men  shall  hate 
you,  and  abandon  your  name  as  evil  for  the  Sou 
of  man's  sake."  R.  C.  T.  says  that  the  word 
comes  down  from  **bauu*'  or  "banns,"  as  a 
proclamation,  then  becoming  more  severe,  to 
denounce,  from  *' abandonare,'*  which  expi*es- 
sion  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  past  and 
present,  since  what  we  denounce  we  are  ex- 
pected to  "  abandon." 

Abide  (Gr.  fikvm.  men'-o.  Acts  20:23),  to  stay  in  a 
state  of  expectancy.  O.  £.  ctbidan^  to  wait 
for.  "The  active  sense  of  looking  out  for  a 
thing  was  nmch  more  strongly  felt  in  the  word 
abide  than  it  is  now."  Wyclif ,  2  Pet.  3 :  12. "  abid- 
ing and  htghlng  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
our  Lord."  Tyn.,  Heb.  12 :2,  **  abode  the  crosse." 
Abide  denotes  shortest  stay,  sojourn  Is  marked 
by  longer  continuance,  while  dwell  comprehends 
the  idea  of  perpetuity  in  a  place.  Abide  and 
sojourn  relate  more  properly  to  the  wandering 
habits  of  men  in  the  primitive  state  of  society. 
Abide,  from  the  Persian  or  Arabic  lot  or  bit, 
**to  pass  the  night"  Sojourn,  Fr.  sojourner, 
from  8ub  and  dlurnriSy  **in  the  daytime,"  '  to 
pass  the  day."— H  alii  well.  Diet,  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words. 

Abjects  (Heb.  TC:,  nay-keh',  Psa.  35:15),  smlters, 
k.  e..  traducers,  worthless,  contemptible  people. 
This  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective,  but  for- 
merly as  a  substantive  as  well  as  a  verb.  R.  V., 
has  it  *•  smlters."  George  Herbert  says,  "  Serv- 
ants and  abjects  flout  me." 

Abuse  (Gr.  Karaxp^ofjiai^  kat-<ikhrrah'-om'-ahee, 
1  Cor.  7:31;  9:18),  to  use  badly,  to  overuse;  em- 
ployed concerning  the  abuse  of  power.  R.  V., 
••  using  it  to  the  full." 

Access  (Gr.  itpooayu)-^.  pros-aff-offtte-ay',  Rom.  5: 
2;  Eph.  2:18).  Lat.  a^ccessits,  increase  (Isa.,  ch. 
18.  cap.).  Bacon  makes  use  of  the  word  i»  Ad^ 
vancement  of  Learning:  ** Besides,  inflnlte  Is 
the  access  ot  territory  and  empire  by  the  same 
enterprise." 


Addict  (Gr.  tcktcu,  tas'so),  to  arrange  in  an  or- 
derly way,  to  appoint  (1  Cor.  16:15).  The  word 
addict  is  now  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  given  to  a 
bad  habit,  but  it  had  no  such  sense  formerly. 

Admiration  (Gr.  davfia,  thbu'-mah^  Rev.  17:6), 
wonder,  astonishment,  whether  accompanied 
with  approval  or  disapproval.  R,  V..  **  with  great 
wonder." 

Advise  (Heb.  3?'T,  yauKla;^',2Sam.24:13),totake 
counsel;  (R.V.  »lN^,rowKitr'.l  Chron. 21:12), to 
"  consider."  "  Now  therefore  advise  thee  what 
worde  I  shall  bring  againe  to  him  that  sent  me." 
—Geneva. 

Affect  (Gr.  Cv^^t  dzay4b'-o\  to  desire,  to  have 
warmth  of  feeling  for  or  against,  to  covet  Gal. 
4:17,  R.  v.,  •'  They  zealously  seek  you  in  no  good 
way;  .  .  .  that  ye  may  seek  them."  This  was 
formerly  a  very  common  use  of  the  word. 

Afteb  (Gr.  icard,  kat-ah',  Rom.  8:1),  according  to. 
Matt  16:27, Wyclif,  "And  tbanne  he  schal  yelde 
to  every  man  aftir  his  workls." 

Again  (Heb.  ivd,  shoob,  Judg.  3:19,  to  turn  back, 
Gr.  aTrayyi/iy^cj,  ap-ang-el'-lot  Matt  11:4),  in  the 
sense  of  to  carry  back  word,  without  any  Idea 
of  repetition.    O.  E.  engegen. 

Against  (Chald.  njS,  nc/*'-flrAcd,  Num.  25:4),  against 
or  m  full  view  of  the  sun.    R.  V.,  *'  before." 

(Heb.  TT,  ad.  Gen.  43:26),  in  the  sense  of  time. 
And  "they  made  readye  the  present  ageynst 
Joseph  came  at  noon."— Coverdale.  . 

Alarm  (Heb.  T'^l'?,  roo-a/i').  figurative  to  split  the 
ears  by  noise,  a  battle  cry,  a  call  to  arms  (2  Chron. 
13:12).  Wright  says  this  phrase  without  the  ar- 
ticle goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  word  '*  alarm" 
as  an  interjection  (Ital.  aW  arme,  to  arms),  be- 
fore it  became  a  substantive. 

All  (Judg.  9:53,  "all  to  brake"),  to  break  all  to 
pieces.  The  R.  V.  changes  to  read,  **And  a 
certain  woman  cast  an  upper  millstone  upon 
Abimelech*s  head,  and  brake  his  skull." 

(Gr.  Trdc,  pas,  any,  Heb.  7:7).  R.  V.  changes 
to  •*  without  any  dispute." 
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Allege  (Gr.  -rraparldiJiJit^  parHtt'ith'-ay-nice,  Acts 
17:3),  to  place  alongside  of,  to  adduce  proofs.  A 
law  term,  uot  as  now  simply  to  assert,  but  it  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  argument  strongly  put 

Allow  (Gr.  owev^oKiu^  aoon-yoo-dok-eh'-Of  Luke 
11 :48),  to  approve,  to  think  well  of.  R.  V.,  **  con- 
sent" The  word  had  once  a  sense  of  praise  or 
approval,  which  now  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
parted altogether.- R.  C.  T. 

In  Rom.  7:15,  yiv6oKUt  ghln-ocef-ko ;  In  the 
sense  of  understand,  viz.,  **  I  do  not  understand 
what  I  am  doing."    R.  V.,  **  know." 

Ambassaoe  (Gr.  Trpea^eiat  pres-M'-ah,  Luke  14: 
32),  an  embassy,  persons  sent  on  a  mission,  and 
refers  also  to  the  mission  itself. 

Amebcb  (Heb.  wl^^,  atv-nash'^  Dent  22:19),  to  in- 
flict a  penalty. 

Ancient  (Heb.  IpT,  taw^cane',  Psa.  119:100;  Jer. 
19:1),  an  old  man,  an  elder,  as  indicating  dignity. 
R.  v.,  **  I  understand  more  than  the  aged,"  also, 
*•  take  of  the  eider  of  the  people." 

And  if  (Matt  24:48),  a  redundant  expression. 
Home  Tooke  derives  "and"  from  the  A.  S. 
unnan^  and  **  if  "  from  ffifati,  both  signifying  •*  to 
give."  . . .  Wright  says  that  the  usage  of  "  gif  " 
in  Old  English,  and  of  **  gin  "  in  Scotch,  seems  to 
support  Home  Tooke's  etymology. 

Angle  (Heb.  tisn,  khak-kawt,  Isa.  19:8),  a  hook, 
connected  with  the  idea  of  piercing  or  adhering. 
O.  E.  angul. 

Anon  (Gr.  evdtuCf  yoo-ihehf-oce,  Matt  13:20;  Mark 
1:30),  at  once,  immediately.  R.  V.,  "straight- 
way." The  Rheims  version  has  It  "and  'in- 
continent' receiveth  with  Joy."  Incontinent, 
meaning  instantly,  is  obsolete. 

ANVTHiNG  (Gr.  r/f,  tU),  at  all,  in  any  way  (Acta 
25:8).  R.  V.  has  tt  "nor  against  Ciesar  have  I 
sinned  at  all." 

Apace  (Heb.  'Jfbrr,  hawAak',  2  Sam.  18:25;  Psa. 
68:12),  a  pace,  at  a  great  pace,  swiftly,  a  fleeing, 
escape. 

Apple  (Heb.  •)^t;"•^^,  eeshone',  diminutive  of  ti'^N. 
ccsh,  Deut  32:10;  Psa.  17:8),  the  Uttle  man  of 
the  eye.    Vulg.,  pupilla  oculL 

Approve  (Gr.  airodeiKWtii^  ap-od^kef-Jioa-mee, 
Acts  2:22),  to  demonstrate  or  accredit 

(Gr.  owicTrffii^  soon-U'-tay-meet  2  Cor.  6:4), 
to  commend.  Shakespeare,  "and  approve  it 
with  a  text" 

Armhole  (Heb.  b^NI,  aU-tseel',  Jer.  38:12;  Ezek. 
13:18,  to  separate,  select  refuse,  meanings  from 
the  primitive  rootb^^t,  aiv-4salf;  hence  the  joint 
of  the  hand,  i.  e.,  knuckle),  armpit  "  Put  these 
ragges  and  cloutes  under  thine  arme  holes."— 
Coverdale. 

ARTILLERY  (Heb.  "bs,  kel-ec',  1  Sam.  20:40),  any 
armor,  weapon.  R.  V., "  weapons."  **  In  earlier 
use  any  engines  for  the  projecting  of  missiles, 
even  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  would  have  been  in- 
cluded under  this  term."— R.  C.  T.  The  word  ar- 
tillery was  used  long  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder to  denote  missiles,  weapons  in  general. 


Ass  WAGE  (Heb.  "^Jwri,  kliaw-sak'.  Job  1C;5,  C),  to 
restrain,  hinder,  or  hold  back. 

(Heb.  '^?*9'  ^^^^^^^^'^  ^en.  8:1),  to  abate,  to 
make  cease.  The  word  here  Is  used  Intransi- 
tively. 

AsTONiED  (Heb.  D?3w*,  ahaw-mamef.Job  17:8;  Jer. 
14:9),  to  stun,  to  stupefy,  amaze,  usually  In  a 
passive  sense  (Mark  5:42).  Tyn.,  1534,  has  it 
•*  They  were  astonied  at  it  out  of  measure."  The 
word  *'to  astonish"  has  now  loosened  itself 
altogetlier  from  its  etymology,  aUonare  and 
attonituSt  thunderstruck. 

At  ONE  (Acts  7:26).  The  passage  has  the  signifi- 
cation of  a  nailing  or  fastening  together  in  a 
condition  of  peace,  hence  the  "  at  one  "  or  "at 
peace."  Fuller,  In  PisgahrSight  qf  Palestine, 
says, "  His  first  essay  succeeded  so  well,  Moses 
would  adventure  on  a  second  design,  to  atone 
two  Israelites  at  variance." ' 

Attent  (Heb.  i3'«2]:,  kashrahoob*,  2  Chron.  6:40), 
liarkening,  attent  (-ive).    Lat  attetUus. 

Avoid  (Heb.  220,  aaw-babf,  1  Sam.  18:11),  to  de- 
part, to  remove,  to  (fetch  a)  compass,  to  escape ; 
the  Old  French  esvuidier,  to  empty  out  Shakes- 
peare, "Well  done,  avoid  no  more." 

Avouch  (Heb.  ^^K,  aw-mar',  Deut  26 :17, l« ;  Luke, 
eh.  20,  cap. ;  Acts,  ch.  4,  cap.),  to  answer,  to 
challenge,  to  certify.  Mr.  Wedgwood  says  that 
the  word  ** avouch"  came  to  the  meaning  of 
performing  the  part  of  an  avouchee,  or  person 
called  to  defend  bis  right,  when  impugned, 
under  the  feudal  system,  whefi  the  right  of  a 
tenant  being  impugned,  he  called  upon  his  lord 
to  come  forward  and  defend  his  right  This  act 
was  called  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  advocate 
(IHcL  qf  Eng,  Etym,,  s.  v.). 

Away  with  (Heb.  Vb^.  yato-koW,  Isa.  1:13),  to  en- 
dure, to  suffer,  to  overcome.  "  I  maye  not  awaye 
with  youre  new-moones."— Coverdale. 

A  WORK  (Heb.  12^,  atv-bad't  2  (Hiron.  2 :18),  to  work, 
to  labor.    Wright  says  this  is  a  compound 
.  formed  like  ado,  abroach,  asleep,  the  prefix 
being  the  abbreviated  preposition  "  on." 

Bakemeats  (Heb.  tTCfif,  awfaw',  to  bake.  Gen. 
40:17).  The  marg.  has  "meat  of  Pharaoh,  the 
work  of  a  baker,  or,  cook."  Shakespeare, "  The 
funeral  baked  meats  did  coldly  furnish  forth 
the  marriage  tables." 

Bank  (Heb.  tTOlO,  so-^el-aic',  2  Sam.  20:15),  a  mili- 
tary mound,  or  a  rampait  of  besiegers. 

Banquet  (Heb.  'nrOl2,mi8/i-iehf,  Esth.  7 :1).  drink, 
drinking.  The  Hebrew  here  Is  literally  ••to 
drink ;"  and  the  banquet  formerly  applied  to  the 
drinking,  not  to  feasting  in  general,  but  rather 
the  dessert  after  dinner.  Shakespeare,  ••  firing 
in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough  Cleopa- 
tra's health  to  drink." 

Banqueting  (Gr.  ndroc,  pol'-os,  from  irivu,  pee*- 
no,  to  imbibe,  to  drink,  1  Pet  4:3).  an  Indul- 
gence in  drinking.    Literally,  ••  drinklngs." 

Barbarian  (Gr.  ftappapoc*  bar'-bar-oe*,  1  C^r.  14: 
11),  a  foreigner,  one  speaking  a  foreign  tongue. 
Of  uncertain  derivation. 
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Beast  (Gr.  ^<iov,  dzo*-onj  neuter  of  a  derivation  of 
Cdo),  ilzah^-o),  a  live  thing,  living  creature  (Kev. 
4:6).  In  Dan.,  ch.  7,  cap.,  the  orighial  words 
(Heb.  Kl^n,  khay^'aw't  from  fi<Tl,  khcth^yaw') 
mean  **llving  creature"  of  any  kind,  not  "beast" 
in  the  modern  sense.  In  1  Cor.  2:14  the  A.  V.  has 
It  *' natural  man,"  but  in  Wyclif,  1380,  the  pas- 
sage reads, "  A  beestll  man  perseyueth  not  tlio 
thingis  that  ben  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  for  it  is  foil 
to  hym."  Also  in  1  Cor.  15:44,  in  Wyclif,  *'  It  is 
80WUD  a  beestli  bodi,  it  schal  rise  a  spiritual 
bodi.  If  ther  is  a  beestli  bodi,  there  is  also  a 
spiritual  bodi." 

Because  (Gr.  Iva,  hW-ah,  Matt  20:31),  to  the  end 
that,  in  order  ^hat  (denoting  the  purpose  or  the 
result),  so  as.  Wright  says,  **  The  etymology  of 
the  word  *  by  cause,*  as  spelt  in  PoL  Vergil,  *  hie 
cause'  (Lat.  causa),  evidently  shows  that  the 
word  may  as  properly  be  applied  to  mark  the 
Intention  of  an  action  as  the  reason  for  it" 

Besom  (Heb.  fitlTfi^?:?!,  ma£-a^aI/^  apparently  a 
denominative  from  Xl'^Xl,  tect\  suggesting  some- 
thing sticky,  dirt  to  be  swept  away,  or  removed 
with  a  broom.  *'  I  wU  swepe  them  out  with  the 
besome  of destrucclon."— Coverdale.  In  1  Kings 
7:40  the  Geneva  version  has  it,  **And  Ulram 
made  caldrons,  and  besomes,  and  basens." 
Wright  says,  **In  Devonshire  the  name  'bisam,* 
or  *bassam,'  is  given  to  the  heath  plant,  be- 
cause used  for  making  besoms,  as,  conversely,  a 
besom  Is  called  a  broom,  from  being  made  of 
broom  twigs."  The  word  Is  still  common  as  a 
provincialism. 

Bestead  (Isa.  8:21,  situated;  A.  S.  stede,  a 
place,  stead  as  in  steady,  homestead).  It 
means  a  place  of  difficulty,  as  In  Frolssart, 
"They  that  were  lefte  behynde  were  hardly 
bestadde." 

Bestow  (Heb.  M?^,  yau>-nakh',  2  Chron.  9:25),  to 
deposit ;  by  impllcatlon,to  allow  to  stay, to  place, 
put,  set  down. 

(Gr.  (TWfiycj,  aoortrag'-o,  from  (tuv,  soon,  and 
dyu,  ag''0\  to  lead  together,  to  gather,  to  be- 
stow (Luke  12:17, 18).  The  word  "  synagogue  "  Is 
the  place  of  meeting.  Wright  says  the  word 
Is  from  the  A.  S.  stow^  '*  a  place."  and  it  still 
exists  in  the  names  of  towns,  as  Stowe,  Stowe- 
market  Hence,  "  bestow "  signifies  to  stow 
away,  or  dispose  of. 

(Gr.  ^Ixjfii^u,  pso-niid'-zo,  iCor.  13:3,  from  the 
base  ipufiioVf  pao-mee'-on),  a  crumb,  morsel,  a 
mouthful.  In  the  sense  of  giving  food,  aims,  or 
money. 

Bewray  (Heb.  t^b- ,  gate-law' ,  Isa.  16:3),  primarily 
to  denude ;  as,  for  Instance,  captives  were  dis- 
graced by  being  stripped,  uncovered,  hence,  re- 
vealed (Matt  26:73,  d^lo^,  day'-los^  clear ,  mani- 
fest), A.  8.  wregan  or  wreian,  to  accuse,  con- 
nected with  Goth,  vrohjan  and  Ger.  rugen,  to 
accuse ;  hence,  to  discover  or  point  out 

Blow  up  (Heb.  r]5n.  taxo-kah')^  to  clang,  to  blow 
on  a  wind  instrument  Psa.  81 :3,  "  Blowe  up 
the  trompettes  in  the  new  Moone." -Coverdale. 
Comp.  Shakespeare, "  King  John,"  v.  2. 
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Body  or  heaven  (Ilcb.  DiS:^,  ch'-tsem,  Exod. 
24:10),  from  root  signifying  strong,  the  bone; 
hence,  the  body,  substance,  strength,  the  self- 
same, the  very  thing  or  substance.  It  is  here  a 
Hebraism  for  "the  heaven  itself,  the  very 
heaven." 

Bolled  (Heb.  hy^,ghib-ole\  blossom,  Exod.  9:31), 
made  convex,  like  a  cup  or  the  calyx  of  a  flower. 
The  R.  V.  has  it  in  marg.  "  was  In  bloom."  The 
word  Is  still  in  use  in  Ireland  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  found  In  the  A.  V. 


Bonnet  (Heb.  !TrS573,  mig-bauMiw',  Exod.  28:40; 
Isa.3 :20) ;  the  R.V.  has  "  headtire ;"  Vulg., «ara  ; 
LXX.  has  Kiddfuc,  signifying  a  Persian  head- 
dress, or  one  differing  from  the  common  tiara 
in  having  a  peak.  Wedgwood  claims  for  it  a 
Scandinavian  origin.  A  headdress  of  women, 
except  In  Scotland,  where  men  also  use  the 
name. 

Book  (Heb.  *?E5»*^1/V«»*)»  any  formal  writing.  Job 
81 :35,  R.  v.,  has  **  Uidictment  "-"And  that  I  had 
the  indictment  which  mine  adversary  hath  writ- 
ten I" 

Botch  (Heb.  ytyO,  shekhreen'.  Dent  28 :27, 36),  from 
unused  root  meaning  to  bum,  inflammation; 
hence,  boll,  utoer.   See  Diseases. 

Bottom  (Heb.  Mj¥'r»  'ntets-ool-law',  Zech.  1:8), 
to  be  dark,  shadowing,  and  this  from  primitive 
root  bb^,  tsaw-lal',  meaning  to  tumble  down, 
i.  e.,  to  sink  or  settle  by  a  waving  motion ;  hence, 
the  idea  of  a  shady  valley  or  low  place. 

Bowels  (Gr.  airXdyx^ov,  splangkh'-non,  from 
okXt/v,  splane,  the  intestine),  figuratively  sym- 
pathy, pity,  tender  mercy,  i  John  3 :17, "  He  that 
.  .  .  shall  see  his  brother  have  neede  and  sbal 
shut  his  bowels  from  him."--Rhe. 

Bbavery  (Heb.  rT^fiJCP,  tif-eh'-reth,   Isa.  3:18), 
beauty,  comeliness,  finery,  not  synonymous  with  • 
courage,  but  descriptive  of  personal  adornment 
Shakespeare,  **  with  scarfs  and  fans  and  double 
change  of  bravery." 

Breaches  (Heb.  "f^^^C'?,  mif-rau-ts',  from  'J^'^?, 
pa%v-rats',  Judg.  6:17),  primitive  root  to  break 
out,  to  burst  out;  hence,  a  break  or  breach  In  a 
coast,  a  bay  (Vulg.,  porlus) ;  R.  V.,'*  creeks." 

Break  up  (Gr.  «J/op{'<rff(j,d«;-or-oo8'-«o, Matt.  24:43? 
Mark  2:4,  k^opvaao,  ex-or-oos'-so),  to  break  open, 
as  a  door  or  a  house.  The  A.  V.  has  In  the 
marg.  of  Ezek.  18:10,  *'the  breaker  up  of  an 
house." 

Brioandine  (Heb.  Y>*1p,  sir-yone',  Jer.  46 :4 ;  R.  V., 
*'  coats  ol  mall "),  armor  for  a  brigand. 

Bruit  (Heb.  iTB^Ti'd,  shem-oo'-aw,  passive  par- 
ticlple  of  Dt2'0,  shaw^mame',  prUnitive  root,  to 
stun,  to  stuptfg,  Jer.  10:22),  in  passive  sense,  to 
make  amazed. 

(Heb.  yiZXD,  shay'-mah,  Nah.3:19),  something 
heard,  a  sound,  rumor. 
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BiTCKLER  (Heb.  Sl'^nb,  8o-khay-raw',  Psa.  91  ;4).  a 
shield,  sometbiug  siirrotiuding  a  person;  Fr. 
boncllerf  a  shield  with  a  knob  -,  Lat  buciUa,  a 
boss  of  a  shield.  The  thing  has  gone  out  of  use 
and  the  word  also. 

By  (1  Cor.  4:4)  means  In  respect  to  or  concerning. 
R.  V.  has  it  "against"-" nothing  against  my- 
self." The  word  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
during  the  time,  by  the  space  of  (see  Acts  7:42; 
13:21;  19:10;  20:31;  Rev.  14:20). 

By  and  by  (Gr.  ffaiT^f,  ex^w-tace',  Mark  6:25),  at 

once.    *'Give  me  by  and  by  in  a  charger  the 

head  of  John  the  Baptist; "  R.  V., "  forthwith." 

(Gr,    fi'f^if,    yoo-thus'.   Matt.    13:21;   R.  V., 

"straightway"). 

Cabin  (Heb.  ni:n,  khata-nooth',  from  Jljri,  khaw- 
naw',  Jer.  37:16),  to  Incline,  and  by  implication 
to  decline,  as  In  a  sunset;  hence,  the  time  to 
pitch  the  tent,  or  encamn,  and  thence  to  the 
slgniOcation  of  a  cell,  vault,  or  prison.  A.  V.  In 
marg.  has  "  cells,"  as  also  the  R.  V.  in  the  text. 
The  word  is  of  Celtic  origin. 

Cankered  (Gr.  Kandu,  kat-ee-o'-o^  James  5:3),  can- 

•  ker,or  that  is  rusted  down,  corroded.  Latimer  in 
his  sermon  speaks  of  "  a  new  canker  to  rust  and 
corrupt  the  old  truth,"  and  Shakespeare,  "Hen- 
ry IV,"  has  "the  canker'd  heaps  of  strange- 
achieved  gold." 

Captivate,  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense  now, 
bJit  In  the  cap.  of  1  Sam.  14,  2  Kings  17, 
2  Chron.  28,  and  Jer.  39  It  has  the  old  mean- 
ing of  taking  captive  or  prisoner.  Shakespeare, 
••  Henry  Vi,"  "  upon  their  woes  whom  fortune 
captivates." 

C'AREFrL  (Heb.  npn,  khaaJi-akh',  Dan.  3:16),  used 
In  the  old  sense  of  necessity,  needful,  as  we  say 
we  do  not  think  it  needful,  or  do  not  care  to  an- 
swer. Chaucer  and  MUton  use  It  in  the  literal 
sense,  as  "full  of  care,  anxious"  (comp.  Jer. 
17:8;  Luke  10:41;  Phii.  4:6). 

Carriage  (Heb.  "'bs,  Arcf-ec',  1  Sam.  17:22).  The 
R.  V .  has  ••  bapgage."  It  Includes  dress,  imple- 
ments, weapons,  vessel,  ware. 

(Heb.  n"J^23,  keb-ood-daw',  Judg.  18:21), 
wealth,  mightiness,  magnificence,  from  a  root 
signifying  something  burdensome.  In  this  pas- 
sage It  means  the  valuables,  and  not  the  heavy 
baggage. 

(Heb.  nN1C2,  nes-oo^w'y  Isa.  46:1),  some- 
thing borne,  a  load. 

(Gr.  aTTooKevad^cj,  ap-osk^yoo-ad'-zo.  Acts  21: 
15),  to  pack  up  baggage.  R.  C.  T.  says  once  it 
meant  the  thing  carried,  now  it  means  the  thing 
which  carries,  the  vehicle  which  carries.  ••  Spar- 
tacus  charged  his  lieutenants  that  led  the  army, 
gave  them  battle,  overthrew  them,  and  took  all 
their  carriage"  (see  Plutarch's  Lives).  Cran- 
mer,  1539,  has  it.  "We  toke  vp  oure  burthens 

•  and  went  vp  to  Jerusalem."  The  Geneva  ver- 
sion, 1557.  has  It,  ••  After  those  dayes  we 
trussed  vp  our  fardels  and  went  vp  to  leni- 
salem." 
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Castaway  (Gr.  addKifioCt  adokf-ce-mos,  1  Cor.  9:27), 

unapproved,  rejected,  castaway.  Tyndale,  1534, 

Craumer,  1539,  and  Geneva,  1557,  all  employ  the 

term,  at  2  Cor.  13:5,  "except  ye  be  cast-awayes." 

Catholic  (Gr.  Kado?uK6c,  katli-ol-ee-kos^,  general, 

universal  (1  John,  ch.  4,  cap.). 

Caul  (Heb.  C^^'d,  shavhbeece',  Isa.  3:18,  from  an 

unused  root  meaning  to  interweave\  a  netting  for 

the  hair.  R.  V.  marg., "  networks."  See  Dress. 

Certify  (Gr.  }Vfjp/^cj,  ffno-rld'-zo,  GaL  1:11),  to 

make  known,  to  certify,  to  give  to  understand. 
Challenge  (Heb.  ^'Ifif,  aw-marf,  Exod.  22:9),  to 
claim  as  one*s  own,  to  demand.    R.  V.  has  ii 
"  WTierefore  one  saith,  this  Is  it." 
Chance  (Heb.  tT^.p??,  mik-reh',  something  met 
with  by  chance ;  from  tT^]J.  kaw-raw',  to  light 
upon  or  bring  about  chiefly  by  chance,  Deut. 
23:10).    Lat  ca^rCf  to  fall;  bence^to  happen. 
Accident,  from  Lat.  acciderCf  In  the  same  way. 
(Gr.  TvyxdvUf  toong-khan'-o),  intransitive,  to 
happen  as  if  meeting  with  (1  Cor.  15:37). 
Changeable  (Heb.  M^bn73,  makhral<L\p-tsav:*, 
Isa.  3:22),  a  changeable  suit  of  apparel.    R.  V. 
has  it  "the  festival  robes."    Coverdale  has 
"  holy  day  clothes ;"  €reneva  version,"  costly  ap- 
parel."   In  Zech.  3:4  the  Hebrew  is  translated 
"change  of  raiment" 
Chanelbone  (Job  31:22,  marg.\  an  old  term  for 
collar  bone  (see  Hall's  Anatomy,  1565,  "of  the 
shoulder  and  the  chanell  bone").    "Without 
hole  or  canel  bone."— Chaucer. 
Chapman  (Heb.  ^in,  toor,  2  Chron.  9:14),  primitive 
root,  to  meander  about,  especially  in  search  of 
trade;  a  merchantman;  we  would  call  him  a 
bagman  or  runner.    A.  S.  ch<tpma7n  from  same 
root  are  derived  "cheap"  and  "chaffer." 
Chapt  (Heb.  rnn,  khaiv-thath',  Jer.  14:4),  to  break 
down,  to  go  down,  to  cause  dismay.  "  The  earth 
chappeth  or  goeth  a  sunder  for  droughth." 
Charge  (Gr.  irapavyyiT^/.u),  par-ang^et'-lo,  1  Tim. 
5;7),  to  ti'ansmit  a  message,  and  by  implication 
to  enjoin,  to  conmiand,  as  in  R.  V. 

(Gr.  0ap€u,  bar-eh'-o),  to  weigh  down,  to 
burden,  to  charge  (l  Tim.  6.16,  R.  V.,  "be 
burdened").  "Let  not  the  congregation  be 
charged."— Tyn. 
Charger  (Heb.  tT^J^,  kehruw-raw',  cut  otrf),  a 
bowl  (Num.  7:13-85). 

(Gr.  niva^f  pin'-a^,  jlat\  a  dish,  plate  (Matt 
14.8. 11;  Mark  6:25, 28;  Luke  11:30, " platter"). 
Charges  (Gr.  dairavdu,  dap^n-ah'-o.  Acts  21  :a4), 
in  good  sense,  to  incur  cost;  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
waste,  to  spend. 
Chawes  (Ezek.  29:4;  38:4),  the  old  form 'for  Jaws. 
The  antiquated  form,  "  chaw,"  connects  the 
word  with  chew  or  chaw. 
Check  (Heb.  !l*nOT2,  nw-say-raw'.  Job  20:3),  re- 
proof, rebuke.    Fr.  ^chec,  this  from  the  Persian 
shah,  king;  used  in  the  game  of  chess  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  the  king. 
**  Although  1  bad  a  check. 
To  geue  the  mate  is  hard!"— Surrey. 
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Cheek  teeth  (Heb.  T'i^Di2y  methral-leh'aw'), 
great  teeth,  molftrs  (Joel  1:6).  B.  V.,  "Jaw 
teeth." 

Cheer  (Gr.  Oapaio,  thar^eh'-o^  from  Bdpooc*  thar'- 
808t  Matt.  9:2),  to  have  courage,  having  reference 
to  the  face.  Fr.  chere,  the  countenance,  aspect. 
**  In  swoot  of  thi  cheer  thou  schalt  ete  thi  breed, 
till  thou  turne  ageu  In  to  the  erthe  of  thich 
thou  art  takun"  (Gen.  3:19).-Wycllf.  Cicero 
urges  that  the  Greek  has  no  equivalent  to  the 
Lat  vultus.ihe  countenance,  that  is,  as  the  ever- 
varying  exponent  of  the  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions of  the  soul.  Perhaps  it  may  be  charged 
on  the  English  that  It,  too,  is  now  without  such 
a  word.  But  "cheer"  in  its  eai'ller  uses,  of 
which  certain  vestiges  still  survive,  was  exactly 
such.— R.  C.  T.,  Gloss,  Ejiq.  Words, 

Chide  (Heb.  ^f\'^  roob,  Exod.  17:2;  Judg.  8:1;  Psa. 
103:9),  primitive  root,  to  grapple,  but  mostly  fig- 
urative, to  hold  controversy,  to  plead.  "We 
shall  downright  chide  If  I  longer  stay."— Shakes- 
peare. 

Chiding  (Heb.  3"^,  reeb)^  complaining,  quarrel- 
ing (Exod.  17:7). 

Chimney  (Heb.  nSl^5<,  ar-ooMmw',  Hos.  13:3),  a 
window,  an  aperture  for  smoke.  In  the  Apoc., 
2  Esd.  6-4,  the  word  is  the  translation  of  the 
Lat.  caminiis,  a  fireplace  or  oven.  Wycllf,  in 
Matt.  ?3:42,  has  "Thei  schulen  sende  hem  in  to 
thechymney  of  fler ,"  and  the  same  In  Itev.  1:16, 
"his  feet  like  to  latoun  as  in  a  brennynge 
chymeney." 

Choler  (Heb.  '^^■-,  maic-rar',  from  iTI^'fi,  maw- 
raiv',  Dan.  8 :7,  to  be  bitter^  figurative  to  be  moved 
with  anger).  "  And  touched  with  choler,  hot  as 
gunpowder."— Shakespeare.  Tiie  Greek  word 
Xo^,khol-ay',  literally  signifies  bile,  from  which 
fluid  anger  was  supposed  to  be  produced. 

CiirKL(Heb. ''^2,  kay-lah'ee,  from  bl2.  kool,  hi 
souse  of  providing  in  a  niggardly  way,  Isa.  32:5, 
7).  The  word  both  in  the  English  of  Shakes- 
peare and  in  rabbinical  Interpretation  refers  to 
mlsfrtiuess.  The  signification  Is  much  the  same 
as  the  Gr.  avarjipoq,  ow-stay-ros't  used  In  the 
Itarable  of  the  talents. 

Ctii'KLisu  (Heb.  ?Twp,  kaw-sheh',  1  Sam.  25:3), 
cruel,  hard,  stubborn.  "  The  churlish  chiding 
of  the  winter's  whid."— Shakespeare. 

CI.AVK  (Heb.  ypj},  baw-kah'.  Gen.  22:3),  to  rend,  to 
break,  or  make  a  breach.  Coverdale  has  "  He 
clove  wodd  for  the  brent  offerynge." 

(Heb.  p^l,  rfoM^6aA:',Gen.  34:3;  Ruth  1:14), to 
cling  to,  attached  to. 

Closet  (Gr.  lafjeiov,  tam-i'-on.  Matt.  6.6),  a  private 
chamber  In  the  oriental  house,  spot  for  retire- 
ment (comp.  Joel  2:16). 

Coast  (Gr.  6piov,  Aor'-ea-on, Mark  7.31),  a  boundary 
line,  and  by  implication  a  t>order  or  coast.  Mis- 
rendered  m  A.  V.  at  Josh.  12:23;  Judg.  18  ;2;  Jer. 
25:32  (see  R.  v.). 


CoLLOPS  (Heb.  TilpB,  pee-maw',  Job  15:27),  from  a 
root  meanhig  to  be  plump.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  Yorkshire,  as  applied  to  bacon ;  hepce,  CoUops 
Monday,  before  Ash  Wednesday. 

Comfortless  (Gr.  o(H^v6q,  orfaiv-os*,  John  14-18), 
parentless,  orphans;  marg.,** orphans;"  R.  V., 
"desolate." 

(Communicate  (Gr.  Kotvovia,  koy-nohnree'-ah.  Heb. 
13:16),  from  root  meaning  partnership,  sharer; 
used  mtrausitlveiy,  to  participate.  Phil.  4  14. 
"  They  were  to  judge  whether  they  had  done 
well  or  amisse  to  commimicate  these  dignitaries 
with  the  commons."-  Holland,  Livy. 

Compel  (Heb.  y^^,  paw-rats',  l  Sam.  28:23),  to 
press,  urge,  compel ;  R.  V.,  to  constrain  by  argu- 
ment; also  2  Sam.  13:25, 27;  2  Kings  5:23;  Luke 
14:23,  avayKa^Uf  aiv^Lng-kad'-zo,  to  compel. 

Comprehend  (Heb.  bl2,  kool,  Isa.  40:12),  from 
primitive  root,  to  keep  in,  to  contain,  to  hold  as 
in  a  measure. 

Conclude  (Gr.  avyiiXslu^  sootig-kli'-o,  Rom.  11:32; 
Gal.  3:22).  to  shut  together,  or  include.  *•  Scrip- 
tures hath  concluded  alle  thingis  undlr  synne." 
-Tyn.    R.  V.,  "  shut  up  all  thhigs." 

Concupiscence  (Gr.  emBvfziaf  ep-ee-thoo-mee'-ah, 
Rom.  7 :8 ;  Col.  3 :5 ;  1  Thess.  4 :5),  a  longing  (espe- 
cially for  what  is  forbidden),  lust,  unlawful  de- 
sire.   Lat.  coticupiscencia. 

Confusion  (Heb.  inn,  to'-hoo,  Isa.  34:11,  41:29), 
from  unused  root,  to  lie  waste,  desert,  without 
form.  It  appears  to  be  used  in  the  strong  sense 
of  destruction. 

(Gr.  aKaTaarnoia,  ak-at-as-tah-see'-ah,  James 
3:16).  Instability,  disorder,  tumult  Wycllf  has 
unsteadfastness ;  Cranmer  has  unstableness ; 
Geneva  has  sedition. 

Conscience  (Gr.  auveidffoi^,  soon-i'-dAiy-sis,  Heb 
10:2;  iCor  8:7);  Vulg.,  co»ujcien£ia.  Of  conscious- 
uesk  "  The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are 
moved  with  authority  is  in  the  conscience  of 
their  own  ignorance."— Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity. 

Contain  (Gr.  FyKf>aTEi)Ofiaiteng'krat'yoo'-onv-ahee, 
1  Cor.  7:0),  to  exercise  self-restraint  In  diet  and 
chastity. 

Convenient  (Gr.  Kadi/Ku,  kaih-ay'-ko,  to  come  to, 
Rom.  1:28),  becoming,  seemly,  fitting-u.sed  in 
this  seuse  in  tlie  marriage  service. 

Convent  (marg.  of  Jer.  49:19  and  50:44),  to  convene, 
to  summon  to  a  tribunal ;  Lat  convenire.  "  To- 
morrow morning  to  the  council  k>oard  he  be 
con  vented."- Shakespeare,  •Measure  for  Meas- 
ure." 

Conversant  (Heb.  '?jbrr,  haxv-lak',  Josh.  8:35; 
1  Sam.  25:15).  to  come  continually,  follow,  wont 
to  haunt  "  The  stranger  that  was  conversant 
with  thee."— Geneva. 

Conversation  (Heb.  '?J|1'1,  dch'-rek,  Psa.  50:23), 
road.way,  custbm,  manner ;  R.V.,  marg., "  way." 
((Jr.  Tp6no^,  tropf-os,  Heb.  13:5),  deportment, 
style,  mode  of  life. 

(Gr.  iroXtTrvfia,  poUW-you-mah),  citizenship 
(Phil.  3:20);  to  behave  as  a  citizen  (1:27). 
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Convince  (Heb.  TO^,  yaw-kakh'),  to  be  right,  justi- 
fy, maiDtain  (Job  32:13). 
(Gr.  ilkyxi^i  el-enff'-kho,  John  8:4C),to  convict. 

Corn  (Gr.  kSkkoc^  kok'-kos,  John  12:34),  kernel  of 
seed  grain. 

COUNTEKVAIL  (Heb.  nj9'  «^«W^l*««''.  Ksth.  7:4). 

to  equalize,  compensate. 

CouBSE  (Gr.  fifpo^t  mei'f-o8, 1  Cor.  14:27),  a  section, 
a  share,  an  allotment. 

Creature  (Gr.  Kriaig,  kth'-is,  Rom.  8:20),  a  build- 
ing, a  creatioiu  •*  The  creature  Is  suget  to  vau- 
>ti."-Wycllf. 

Cunning  (Heb.  Spn,  khawshah',  Psa.  137:5),  skill, 
ability ;  primitive  root,  properly  to  plait  or  im- 
penetrate, as  to  fabricate  or  plot ;  to  devise,  con- 
ceive. "  I  believe  tliat  all  these  three  Persons 
In  the  Trinity  are  even  In  power,  and  In  cun- 
ning, and  in  might,  full  of  grace  and  oi  all  good- 
ness."—Foxe  (T.  S.  <7.). 

(Heb.  rcn,  dahf-ath,  1  Kings  7:14),  knowl- 
edge, skillfulness. 

Curious  (Gr.  nepiepyoc,  per-ee'-er-gos.  Acts  19:19), 
In  the  sense  of  magic,  R.  V.  marg.,  "magical;" 
working  all  aroiuid,  curious  arts ;  also  used  In 
the  sense  of  **  careful."  *•  Give  me  thy  grace, 
that  I  may  be  a  curious  and  prudent  spender  of 
my  time."— Jeremy  Taylor,  Jiofy  Living. 

Curiously  (Heb.  C]:*^,  raw-kam',  Psa.  139:15),  to 
variegate  color,  embroider.  The  figurative  is  of 
the  adjusting  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  as  the 
threads  and  colors  are  in  tapestry. 

Dance  (Heb.  i;5'^,  raw-kadf,  Eccles.  3:4),  to  stamp, 
to  spring  about  for  joy,  to  skip. 

(Gr.  opx^ofjiatt  or-kheh*-€tm^Jieej  Matt.  14:6, 
from  opx^Cf  a  row  or  ring),  to  dance,  from  the 
ranklike  or  regular  motion.  '*  The  mingling  of 
males  and  females,  which  Is  so  common  In  the 
modern  dance,was  unknown  to  the  Jews ;  Indeed, 
the  dancing  was  usually  done  by  the  women 
alone,  as  it  Is  still  In  Egypt"-8chaff.  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  concerning  this  passage,  *'  By  a  Uteral 
rendering  of  the  saltaHt  of  the  Vulgate  In 
my  old  manuscript  of  the  English  Bible,  the 
whole  of  this  business  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  sovereign  contempt;  for  thus  says 
the  translator,  *  Shec  leped  in  the  myddle.^ "  The 
whole  modern  implication  and  signification  of 
the  dance  Is  so  entirely  difl'e rent  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  as  used  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  that  it  seems  very  properly  an  ar- 
chaic word.  Only  the  grossest  perversity  would 
look  to  the  Scriptures  for  an  approval  of  the 
modem  dance. 

Danger  (Gr.  fw>,Y"Cf  en'-okh-os,  Matt.  5:22).  liable 
to,  subject  to. 

Darling  (Heb.  TH^,  yaw-klieed',  Psa.  22:20;  35:17), 
sole,  only,  solitary,  and,  by  implication,  beloved. 

Daysman  (Heb.  nr^,  ynw-kakh',  Job  9:33),  prim- 
itive root,  to  set  right,  to  judge,  to  plead. 


Debate  (Heb.  tlX^,  mats^saw',  Tsa.  58:4),  a  quar- 
rel, contention  (comp.  Rom.  1:29;  2  Cor.  12:20). 

Deck  (Heb.  "TS*^*  rau>bad',  Prov.  7:16),  to  spread 
abed. 

Dehort  (Prov.,  ch.  7,  cap. ;  l  Pet,  ch.  2),  to  dis- 
suade. 

Delicate  (Heb.  Sbr,  aiv-tiogtie',  Deut.  28 :M;  Isa. 
47:1;  Jer.  6:2),  luxurious,  effeminate. 

Delicately  (Gr.  (nrara^Mu^  spat-al-ah'-o,  1  Tim. 
5:6,  marg.)  means  given  up  to  pleasure,  volup- 
tuousness. 

Delicates  (Heb.  n:*Tr,  ed-naw*,  Jer.  51:34),  pleas- 
ure, delight,  choice  morsels. 

Denounce  (Heb.  153,  iiauhgad',  Deut 30:18),  prim- 
itive, to  front,  to  stand  boldly  opposite,  certify, 
bewray.  "Tongues  of  heaven,  denouncing 
vengeance  upon  John."— Shakespeare. 

Deputy  (Gr.  avBinraTog,  anth-oo'-pcU-os,  Acts  13:7). 
Vulg.  and  R.  V.,  "  proconsul."  Superlative  of 
vTTFpt  hoopf-er,  superior  to,  exceeding. 

Descry  (Heb.  ^iri,  toor,  Judg.  1:23),  to  reconnol- 
ter,  to  seek,  spy.  In  a  military  sense.  *•  Who 
hath  descried  the  number  of  the  foe.'*— Shakes- 
peare. 

Desire  (Heb.  ^Tin,  khem-daic^,  "  without  being 
desired,"  Is  used  (2  Chron.  21:C0)  In  the  sense 
of  being  unregretted.  **  She  shall  be  pleasant 
while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she  dies."— 
Bishop  Taylor,  Sermon. 

Despite  (Gr.  ew/?/>/Cu,  en-oo-hrid'-zo,  Heb.  10:29. 
to  Insult,  to  treat  with  contempt    **  Despitous 
is  he  that  hath  disdayne  of  his  neighbour."— 
Chaucer. 
(Heb.  I^^^w,  sltek-awl^,  contempt,  Ezek.  25:6. 

Despiteful  (Heb.  Zl^tC,  sheh-awtO,  to  push  aside, 
Ezek.  25:15. 

(Gr.   cjrr//)faCw,   ep-ay-reh-ad'-zoh  to   Insult; 
A.  v.,  "despltefully,"  Matt  5:44;  Luke  6:20. 

(Gr.  v,3fu^u^  oo-bridf'Zo),  \o  abuse.  Acts  14:5; 
Rom.  1:30. 

Devotions  (Gr.  at,3aafm,  sebf-as-mah),  something 
adored,  the  object  of  devotion  or  worship 
(Acts  17:23,  R.  V.).  Tyndale  has  It  *'  the  manner 
how  ye  worship  your  Goddes."  R.  C.  T.  says 
"devotions"  Is  now  abstract  and  means  the 
mental  offering  of  the  devout  worshiper;  once 
it  was  concrete,  and  meant  the  outwartl  object 
to  which  these  were  rendered,  as  temples,  altars, 
images,  shrines,  and  the  like.  The  word  oi^aopa 
Is  found  In  2  Thess.  2:4,  where  It  Is  rendered 
"  all  that  Is  called  God,  or  that  Is  worshiped." 

Die  the  death  (Gr.  reAevrau,  teJ-yoo-tah'-o, 
Matt  15:4),  to  expire,  decease.  The  sense  was 
that  of  dying  by  judicial  sentence.  Rendered  in 
the  Bishop's  Bible  (Gen.  2:17), "  For  In  what  daye 
so  ever  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  dye  the 
death." 

Diligence  (Gr.  a7rov66^u,  spoo-dad'-zo, 2Tim, 4:9), 
to  make  haste,  to  be  prompt  Found  often  Id 
the  old  writers. 

Also  2  Pet  1:10  (Gr.  ffroi-*!//,  spoo-dayO,  dis* 
pjitch,  earnestness. 
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Diligently  (Gr.  aKptpijae,  ak^ree-boce'.  Matt  2:7) ; 
R.  v.,  "accurately."  Bible  title-page,  edition 
1611:  "The  Holy  Bible,  with  the  former  transla- 
tions diligently  compared  and  revised." 

Disallow  (Heb.  fi<1*,  >m)o,  Num.  S0:5),  to  forbid, 
make  of  none  effect. 

(Gr.  airo6oKifidCo)f  ap-oilok-ee-madf-zo),  to  dis- 
approve, repudiate,  reject.  K.  V.,  **  reject " 
(1  Pet.  2:4, 7). 

Disannul  (Gr.  axvpou,  a A:-oo-ro'-o,  Gal.  3:17,  K.V.), 
to  invalidate. 

(Gr.  aderiuj  ailiret-eh'-o.  Gal.  3:16;  Heb.  7:18), 
to  set  aside. 

Discomfit  (Heb.  D?2?l,  haw-mam',  Judg.  4:15), 
to  put  in  commotion.  Primarily  means  to  un- 
fasten, then  to  disintegrate.  "  Hannibal's  army, 
by  such  a  panick  of  fear,  was  discomfited  at 
the  walls  of  Rome."— Burton,  A}vat.  Melon, 

Discover  (Heb.  C]bn,  khaw^af,  Psa.  29:9),  to 
strip  off,  uncover.  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  dis- 
co vereth  the  forests,  i.  e.,  strippeth  off  the 
leaves." 

(Heb.  iTb.J,  gaxv-lawV,  Isa.  22:8;  Job  12:22),  to 
reveal,  to  tell.  Esth.,  ch.  2.  cap.,  Mordecal  dis- 
covered treason,  not  that  he  found  it  out,  but 
told  of  it. 

Dishonesty  (Gr.  alaxinnj,  ahee-skhoo'-nay,  2  Cor. 
4:2), shame, disgrace.  R. V., ** shame."  "It  is  a 
great  reproach  and  dishonesty  for  the  husband 
to  come  home  without  his  wife."— More,  Uto- 
pia, 

Disposition  (Gr.  fJmrayi^,  dee-at-ag-ay'.  Acts  7:53), 
an  arrangement,  instnimentality.  R.  V.,  "  re- 
ceived the  law  as  it  was  ordained  by  angels;" 
marg.,  **  as  the  ordinance  of  angels." 

Di.si'UTE  (Gr.  6ta?.iyofiat,  dee'al-eg'-om-ahee.  Acts 
1Q:8),  to  say  thoroughly,  to  discuss,  to  reason. 

DiVKKT  (2  Kings,  ch.  16,  cap.,  "Ahaz  dlverteth 
tlie  brazen  altar  to  his  own  devotion  ").  "  This 
word  sigulfles  the  turning  us  away  from  our- 
.selves,  not  so  much  to  make  us  happy,  as  to 
make  us  forget  that  we  are  not  happy." 

DocTou  (Gr.  diAdoKah)^,  did-as'-kal-os),  master, 
tt»aclier.    R.  V.,  "  teacher,"  Luke  2:46. 

(< !  r.  vofio6t6daKaXo^,7iom-od-id-a8'-kal-o8yhuke 
5:17;  Acts  5:34),  an  expounder  of  Jewish  law, 
rabbi,  doctor  of  laws. 

DoTK  (Heb.  bfi<^,  yaw-al',  Jer.  50:36),  to  be  foolish, 

to  lose  one's  senses  through  fright    "  A  sword 

is  upon  the  boasters,  and  they  shall  dote." 
(Heb.  25r,  au>ifab%  Ezek.  23:5,  sqj,  primitive 

root,  to  breathe  often,  to  love,  to  be  foolishly 

fond.    "She  doted  on  .  .  .  the  Assyrians  her 

neighbors." 
Draught  (Gr.  ay  pa,  a^f'-rah,  Luke  5:9),  a  catching 

of  fish,  a  hauL 
(Gr.  d<p€fipa)v,  af-ed-rone*,  Matt.  15:17),  place 

for  sitting  apart,  house  of  the  sewer. 
Dredge  (Job  24:6,  in  marg.,  A.  V., "  mingled  corn, 

or,  dredge"),  a  word  still  used  In  Wiltshire; 

dredge-malt  or  malt  made  of  oats  and  barley. 

•*  Grain  sown  for  beasts'  provender."— Phny. 


Dure  (Gr.  eari,  ea-tee'.  Matt  13:21),  consist  re- 
main. R.  v.,  " endure."  "During"  is  a  parti- 
ciple of  the  same  verb. 

Ear  (Heb.  tif  ^.  khaw-rash*  1  Sam.  8:12),  primitive 
root,  to  scratch,  to  engrave  with  tools,  hence  to 
plow  with  an  instrument. 

.     (Heb.  *T2y,  aw-badf,  Deut  21:4;  Isa.  30:24), 
primitive  root  meaning  to  work,  to  till,  to  dress. 

Earnest  (Gr.  ap/xx^uv,  ar-hrah-ohn',  Eph.  l:14),a 
pledge,  part  of  a  price  paid  In  advance  as  secu- 
rity for  the  rest  Rhe.,  1582,  "Which  is  the 
pledge  of  our  inheritance,  to  the  redemption 
of  acquisition,  vnto  the  praise  of  his  glorie." 

Edify  (Gr.  oiKo^ofiiu,  oy-kod-om-eh'-o.  Acts  9:31), 
to  construct  or  be  a  house-builder.  Used  by  old 
writers  literally  in  this  sense,  but  now  in  a  spir- 
itual or  metaphorical  sense.  The  Greek  word 
is  translated  literally  in  Acts  20:32;  see  also 
Col.  2:7. 

Effect  (Heb.  '^'2'l,daw-bawr*,  Ezek.  12:23),  mean- 
ing "  purport" 

Elements  (Gr.  otoixeIov,  sioy-khi'-on.  Gal.  4:3,9), 
rudiments,  fundamentals.  , 

Endamage  (Heb.  pp,  nez-ak',  Ezra  4:13),  damage, 
hui-t  Some  old  words  have  lost  the  prefix 
"en,"  while  others  retain  it;  thus,  to  damage, 
to  treat  but  to  en-courage  and  to  en-compass. 

Engine  (Heb.  "jiS^Sn,  khish^hato-bone*,  2  Chron. 
26:15),  a  warlike  contrivance  or  invention,  strict- 
ly any  instrument  of  commerce  or  skill. 

Enlarge  (Heb.  3n*^,  raw-khab',  2  Sam.  22:37; 
Psa.  4:1),  to  broaden,  to  make  room,  to  set  at 
liberty. 

Ensign  (Heb.  nifit,  dth,  Num.  2:2),  signal,  sign, 
standard. 

Ensue  (Gr.  &ll)ku,  dee-d'-ko,  1  Pet  3:11),  to  pursue, 
to  persecute.  Wyclif  has  it, "  Seke  he  pees,  and 
parfytll  sue  it" 

Entreat  (Gr.  v/Spi^u,  hoo-brid'-zo),  to  use  shame- 
fully (Luke  18:32). 

(Gr.  xP^ofiat,  khrah'-om-ahee.  Acts  27:3),  in 
same  sense.  Also  ipu)Tau,  er-o-t-a'-o  (Phil.  4:3; 
A.  v.,  "intreat"),  to  beseech,  ask,  pray.  The 
following  has  the  word  in  both  significations: 
"  I  entreated  you  In  my  last  to  biu-u  my  letters 
sent  unto  you  for  the  argument  sake,  .  .  .  and 
if  you  enti'eat  the  postscript  in  the  same  man- 
ner, you  shall  not  erre  a  whit"  —  Secretary 
Davidson,  1586. 

Equal  (Heb.  "j^n,  taw-kan',  Ezek.  18:25),  prUnitive 
root  to,  balance,  to  measure  out 

(Heb.  Td"^?^,  way-«/tau?r',  Psa.  17 :2),from  prim- 
itive root  I'^S"^,  yaw^har',  to  make  even. 

(Heb.  ^'^'',yo-aher',  Prov.  17:26),  to  be  straight 
or  even,  upright;  equal  in  the  sense  of  jequity, 
righteousness. 

Equal  to  (Heb.  Tty^^shaxo-vaw',  Lam.  2:13),  prim- 
itive  root,  to  level,  to  compare,  to  equalize. 
"Monks  equal  this  to  the  still  small  voice  of 
E10ah."-Fuller,  Christ.  Hist. 
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Ebb  (Heb.  W^.  tayhaw'y  Psa.  95:10),  primitive 
root,  to  vacillate,  to  go  astray,  to  be  out  o!  the 
right  way. 

Eschew  (Gr.  cKKkiiHj,  ek-klec'-no,  1  Pet  3;11),  to 
avoid,  to  go  out  of  the  way.  "  Let  him  eschue 
evyll  and  do  good."-Tyn.  Job  1:8,  primitive 
root,  to  turn  off,  depart,  withdraw. 

Estate  (Heb.  ^2,  kane,  Dan.  11:7, 20),  station,  of- 
fice, place.  **  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
our  eldest  Malcolm.*'  —  Shakespeare,  **  Mac- 
beth." 

Evangelist  (Gr.  eifayy^harij^y  yoo-ang-ghel'ia' 
tacef.  Acts  21:8;  2  Tim.  4:5;  Eph.  4:11),  to  an- 
nounce good  news,  i.  e.,  the  Gospel ;  hence, 
the  preacher.  In  some  old  writers  the  word 
is  gospeler.  Applied  now  generally  to  the 
writers  of  the  first  four  books  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Evidence  (Heb.  iT7??*  ^if-rcLw*,  Jer.  32:10,  etc.), 
a  register,  written  paper,  deed,  document 

EviLrFAVOBEDNESS  (Heb.  1^1,  daw-bawn' ;  5^*11 
rah.  Dent  17:1),  bad,  evil,  ilMooking,  de- 
fonJ^ed. 

ExACTBESs  (Isa.l4:4,marg.);  La t«xac<or, collector 
of  taxes.  The  city  of  Babylon  as  an  exactress 
of  gold.  "  Expectation,  who  is  so  severe  an  ex- 
actress  of  duties."— B.  Jonson. 

Exceed  (Heb.  ^2.J,  gaw-bar',  Job  36:9),  primitive 
root,  to  be  strong,  to  act  insolently,  proud. 
R.  v.,  **  behaved  themselves  proudly." 

Excellency  (Gr.  vTrep^x^*  hoop-er-ekh'-o,  Phil. 
3:8),  to  hold  oneself  above,  llguratively  to  ex- 
cel, superiority.  Wyclif  has  it,  **  Netheless  I 
gesse  alle  thingis  to  be  peirement;  for  the  clere 
science  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord."  A  class  of 
Latin  words  in  "  la"  are  superseded  by  the  ter- 
mination "  y,"  as  arrogancy. 

Exchanger  (Gr.  rpmre^iTrfg,  trap-ed-zee*-tac€,trom 
TpdneCa,  trapf-eilrzah.  Matt  25:27),  a  four- 
legged  table  or  stool,  thence  the  exchanger  or 
money  broker  who  sat  at  the  table  or  place  of 
exchange.    R.  V., "  bankers." 

Exorcist  (Gr.  e^opKioTi/^,  ex^r-kU-tace',  Acts 
19:13),  one  who  binds  by  an  oath  (or  spell),  a 
conjuror.  The  original  meaning  was  to  adjure, 
as  in  Matt  26:63. 

Expect  (Gr.  cKAlxofiai,  ek-dekh*-<mv-ahce,  Heb. 
10:13),  to  look  for.wait  for.  **  Whilst  he  expected 
the  tides  and  return  of  business,  he  filled  up  the 
empty  places  of  leisure  with  his  studies."— 
Fuller,  Holy  War. 

ExPBESS  (Gr.  x^P^^'^VP^  khar^ak-tare*,  Heb.  1:3, 
from  to  sharpen  to  a  point,  akin  to  ypdipu,  graf-o^ 
to  grave,  scratch,  write),  exact  copy,  image, 
figure ;  hence,  the  word  character  as  a  figure 
Stamped  upon. 

EvESEBViCE  (Gr.  wpOaXfwSov'KeUi,  of-thal^mod-oo' 
W-ah,  feph.  6:6;  Col.  3:22),  sight  labor,  that  is, 
that  needs  watching. 


Fain  (Gr.  ttrtBviiku,  ep-ee-thoo^meh'-o,  from  fhfiau^ 
to  breathe  hard,  to  have  passion,  henoe  to  set 
the  heart  upon,  desire,  Luke  15:16).  In  Bacou*s 
Essays  it  occurs  in  almost  the  sense  of  **  com* 
pelled:"  "For  the  Nobility,  though  they  con- 
tinued loyall  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  cooper- 
ate with  him,  in  his  busiuesse.  So  that  in  effect, 
he  was  fahie  to  doe  all  thmgs  himself." 

Faib  (Heb.  ih^,  iaw'-hore,  Zech.  3:5),  pure,  clean, 
in  a  ceremonial,  moral,  or  physical  sense. 

Faithless  (Gr.  djri<rrof,  apf-is-tos.  Matt  17:17; 
John  20:27),  disbelieving,  or  without  Christian 
faith— spoken  of  heathen. 

Famillab  spibit  (Heb.  ni55,odc,l  Sam. 28:3- 9), an 
evil  spirit,  a  servant  or  attendant  upon  a  necro- 
mancer. Alhisions  to  such  are  found  frequently 
in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Fan  (Gr.  irrhov,  ptoo'-on,  Matt  3:12;  Luke  3:17),  a 
winnowing  fork,  as  scattering  like  spittle. 

(Heb.  'irr??,  miz^eh',  Isa.  41 :16),  a  wlnnowUig 
shovel. 
Fabe  (Heb.  Dibd,  shaw4<m^,  1  Sam.  17:18),  wel- 
fare, prosperity. 

(Gr.  eiHppdivu,  yoo-frah'ee^no,  Luke  16:19),  to 
make  glad,  to  make  merry. 

Fashion  (Gr.  ficloc,  i'-dos,  Luke  9:29),  appearance. 
'*  The  facion  of  his  countenance  was  changed." 
-Tyi). 

Fat  (Heb.  ^J"),  yeh'-keb,  Joel  2 :2I ;  3 :13),  elsewhere 
rendered  wine  press.  A.  S./oel,  a  vesseL  In 
Coleridge,  Gloss.,  it  is  found  as  "  fet" 

Favor  (Heb.  !i:5,  paw-neh',  Psa.  119:56),  the  /ace 
simply.  But  the  mhid  Is  used  in  a  nicety  of  sig- 
nification. 

Fear  (Heb.  THE,  pakh'-ad,  Gen.  31.*42),  In  the  con- 
crete sense  of  the  "  cause  or  object  of  fear."  The 
active  sense  of  the  verb  fear,  once  common,  has 
become  obsolete. 

Fervent  (Gr.  tKTevfiq,  ek-ienraet',  2  Pet  3:10, 12), 
intense,  extreme  burning. 

Fetch  (Heb.  n]5b,  law-kakh',  Deut  19:5),  to  force 
away,  to  drive,  to  fetch  a  stroke. 

(Heb.  n^D,  saw-bob',  2  Sam.  14:20).  to  revohre, 
surround,  as  to  fetch  a  compass.  *'  Fetch  "  and 
**take"  are  used  In  similar  phrases,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  *'  If  he  took  you  a  box  o*  the  ear, 
you  might  have  your  action  for  slander  to." 

Flagon  (Heb.  MtJ^Jl,  ashree-sha\c*,  28am.  6:19). 
The  word  signifies  something  pressed  closely 
together.  The  R.  V.  renders  it  "  a  cake  of  rai- 
sins;" as,  Cant  2:5,  **  stay  ye  me  with  raisins." 
The  <3«neva  version  has  it  '*stay  me  with 
flagons.*' 

Folden  (Heb.  'tf^D,  saw-back'),  primitive  root,  to 
fold  together,  to  entwine.  R.y.  has  It  '*  tangled," 
Nah.  l:ia 

FoBEBUNNEB  (Gr.  np66pouoc,  prod'-rom-^M^,  a 
scout,  or  runner  ahead,  precursor.  Wyclif  has  It 
"foregoer,"  Heb.  6:20. 
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FoRMEB  (Heb.  ^^^TJt,  kad-^mo-neeO  \  as  to  time  It 
is  anterior,  and  as  to  place  it  refers  to  the 
•*  East"    B.  V.  has  It "  eastern,"  Zech.  14:8. 

Forth  cGr.  eKdidunit  eh-did'-o-mee),  out,  to  let  out, 
to  deliver  over,  Luke  20:9. 

roRWARDNE88(Gr.  ffiTovA^^spoO'day',  tromaKeidtf^ 
spyoof-day,  2  Cor.  8:8),  to  speed,  and  so  earnest- 
ness, readiness.  K.  V.,  **  as  proving  through  the 
earnestness  of  others." 

(Gr.  npodvfjL'tat  prothroo^meV-ah,  2  €or.  9:2), 
readiness  of  mind,  i.  e.,  alacrity. 

Frame  (Heb.  -p^,  koon,  Judg.  12:6).  prhnitive  root, 
to  be  erect;  figurative,  to  render  sure,  to  con- 
trive. In  the  Suffolk  dialect  to  frame  means 
to  speak  affectedly. 

Frankly  (Gr.  xf^P^sofiait  khar-idf-eomraheet  Luke 
7:42),  gratuitously,  freely,  with  ihe  sense  of  for- 
giveness. R.V.  omits  the  word  altogether.  *'Tbe 
pirate  soldiers  were  frankly  let  go."— Holinshed, 
Chronicles,  '*  I  do  beseech  your  grace  .  .  .  now 
to  forgive  me  frankly."— Shakespeare,  **  Henry 
VIII." 

Fray  (Heb.  ntn,  khaw-rad',  Deut  28:26;  Jer.  7: 
33),  primitive  root,  to  shudder  with  fear;  hence, 
to  make  afraid.  Chaucer  used  it  In  this  sense. 
Still  used  as  a  provincialism,  though  called  ob- 
solete In  the  dictionaries. 

Fret  (Heb.  tirns,  pekh^h'-theth,  Ley.  13:55),  to 
wear  a  hole  by  corrosion,  to  eat  like  moth  or 
mildew. 

(Heb.  Sl*^n,  ArTiaur-rau?',  Psa.37:l),  primitive 
root,  to  grow  warm,  glow,  vex,  displease  In  the 
sense  of  vying  with  a  rival  O.  £.  fretan^  to 
devour. 

Frontlets  (Heb.  oCCiCS,  to-faw-faw',  Exod.  13: 
16\  from  unused  root,  meaning  to  go  round,  or 
bind,  as  a  fillet  for  the  forehead;  hence,  the 
name  given  to  a  piece  of  parchment  upon  which 
are  written  certain  passages  of  Scripture. 

(Gr.  ^i'A«icr^/j/ov,/oo-teA:-^aj/'-rec-o7i,Matt.23: 
5,  A.  V.  **  phylacteries,"  neuter  of  a  derivative 
of  ^vMaau,  foo^as'-so'^^  to  watch  or  guard  or 
preserve ;  hence,  the  leather  case  In  which  were 
put  the  passages  of  Scripture,  and  which  was 
bound  about  the  forehead. 

Fuller  (Gr.  >vo^iV,  gnaf-yuce',  Mark  9:3),  a  cloth 
dresser;  in'orrrw,  Amap'-to, to  tease  cloth.  John 
the  Baptist  is  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  gospels 
the"fulluhtere." 

Gained  (Gr.  Kep6aiv(j,  ker-dahfee^-no^  Acts  27:21). 
Wright  says :  "  The  Greek  Is  here  literally  trans- 
lated; but  the  English  phrase  conveys  an  er- 
roneous Idea,  as  If  it  meant  to  Incur  danger, 
whereas  It  can  be  proved  by  nmnerous  examples 
to  mean  escape  or  avoid  danger.  The  Geneva 
version  renders  It,  *So  should  ye  haue  gayned 
this  hurt  and  losse,'  and  adds  In  a  note, '  that 
Is,  ye  should  haue  saued  the  losse  by  auoydiug 
the  danger.' " 


Gallant  (Heb.  'T'l^.  ad-deer' ^  Isa.  33:21),  large, 
mighty.  '*  Our  royal  good  and  gallant  ships."— 
Shakespeare. 

Garner  (Gr.  anodifKtj^  ap^th-ayf-kay^  from  CTror- 
idrjfu^aiy-ot-eeth'-ay^mee^  Matt.  3:12;  Luke  3:17), 
to  put  away,  to  lay  aside ;  old  form  of  granary. 
Lat.  grajiaria^  a  place  for  storing  grain. 

Garnish  (Gr.  Koofieut  kos-mehf-Ot  Luke  11 :25;  Matt. 
12:44;  23:29),  to  decorate,  adorn,  to  put  In  order, 
to  trim,  to  snuff,  as  a  wick. 

Gender  (Heb.  ^"zy,  av>bar%  Job  21:10),  primitive 
root,  to  cross  over,  to  carry  over,  to  engender, 
to  beget 

(Gr.  yevvdut  ghenrnah'-Ot  GaL  4:24;  2  Tim.  2: 
23),  to  propagate. 

Generally  (Heb.  bb*  kole^  2  Sam.  17:11),  in  gen- 
eral, together,  aH,  the  whole. 

Generation  (Gr.  ytwrj^m,  ghenf-nay-mah,  Luke 
3:7),  progeny,  offsprUig,  brood.  *'0  generation 
of  vipers." 

Ghost  (Heb.  yv,  gaw-vah',  Gen.  25:8;  49:33),  prim- 
itive root,  to  breathe  out,  to  die.  Once  used  in 
a  common  way,  but  now  applied  to  one  spirit 
only,  and  in  a  hallowed  way.  '*  It  llketh  hem 
to  be  cleue  in  body  and  gost"— Chaucer. 

Gin  (Heb.  ns,  pakh,  a  snare,  trap  net,  especially 
of  a  fowler,  from  nnSi  paw-khakh'^  primitive 
root,  to  batter  out).  It  is  used  five  times  In  A.  V. 
(Job  18 :9 ;  Psa.  140 :5 ;  141 :9 ;  Isa.  8 :14 ;  Amos  8 :5). 
The  word  **  grin "  Is  common  In  early  authors. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  1609,  **  Even  as  a  bird, 
out  of  the  fouler's  grin"  (Psa.  124:7). 

(Heb.  CpT2,  VM-kcLshef),  a  noose  for  catching 
animals,  a  snare  (Psa.  140:5;  141:9). 

Glass  (Gr.  KaroTrrpi^ofiai,  kai^-op-^rid'-tomHihee, 

2  Cot,  3:18),  to  show  in  a  mirror. 
(Gr.  iaoTrrpov,  es'-op-tron,  1  Cor.  13:12;  James 

1 :23).  a  mirror  for  looking  Into. 
Glistering  (Gr.  e^aoTpdnTUy  ex-cu^rapf-to),  to  be 

radiant  (Luke  9:29;  compare  1  Chron.  29:2). 

Superseded  by  the  modern  •*  glitter."    *'  All  that 

glisUrs  is  not  gold."-Shakespeare. 
Go  ABOUT  (Gr.  CtIu^  dzay-ieh'-o,  Rom.  10:3),  to 

seek;  R.  V.,  " seeking  to  establish." 
Go   beyond  (Gr.  xmep^aivu^  hoop-er-bah'ee-fio^, 

R.  v.,  "transgress,"  or,  "overreach"  (l  Thess. 

4:6). 
Go  TO  (Heb.  iJTJ,  yaw-habt),  come  on  (Gen.  11:3). 
(Gr.  ayr,  ag'-he),  lead,  or  come  on  (James  4:13). 

God  forbid  (Gr.  fi^,  may,  Rom.  3:4),  a  primi- 
tive particle  of  qualified  negation  disttaguished 
from  01',  oOt  which  expresses  unqualified  denial, 
and  yivofiai^  ghin'-om-aheef  to  come  to  be. 
This  Is  a  frequent  expression  In  Scripture, 
and  Is  not  at  all  understood  as  an  appeal  to 
the  Almighty,  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
or  Vulgate. 

God  speed  (Gr.  x^'P^*  khahf-ee-ro,  2  John  10, 11), 
a  primary  verb,  signifying  to  be  cheerful ;  hence, 
a  salutation  with  hope  and  joy. 
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Goodman  (Gr.  oiKo6ean6Tjj^,  oy-kodr-ea-^t'-ace), 
the  master  of  tbe  bouse  (Matt  20:11 ;  24:43;  Luke 
12 :39  .  Goodman  is  probably  a  corruption  of  tbe 
A.  S.  ffummann  or  ffuma,  a  man. 

Governor  (Gr.  ivdvvu,  yoo-thoof-tio),  to  straighten 
or  steer.  James  3 :4,  R.  V.,"  steersman  '*  (see  Acts 
27:11).  In  Gal.  4:2  used  in  tbe  sense  of  a  guard- 
ian. See  its  use  in  Plutarch,  North's  transla- 
tion :  '*  The  others  called  him  (Leonidas)  Alex- 
ander's gouemour." 

Gracious  (Heb.  "jll,  khane),  kindness,  favor  (Prov. 
11 :16 ;  Jer.  22:23).  Once  used  in  a  passive  sense 
as  comely  and  of  fair  proportions.  **  In  voices 
well  divulged,  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant;  and  in 
dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature,  a  gracious 
person."— Shakespeare. 

Graff  (Gr.  ryKevrpi^Uy  <»njf-&cn-<rid'-2o),  to  prick  in, 
to  ingraft  (Rom.  11:17-23).  "  We  will  eat  a  last 
year's  pippin  of  my  own  ercU^n^."— Shakes- 
peare. 

Greaves  (lleb.  nrtiSp,  mUB-^hawf),  defensive  ar- 
mor for  tbe  legs.  From  tbe  Fr.  gr^ve,  which 
means  the  shin  of  a  leg.  Wyclif  has  **  leg-har- 
nels."  "Vaunt-brass  and  greves."  —  Milton. 
Ancient  armor  (see  1  Sam.  17:0). 

Grief  (Heb.  "^bn,  fcAo^€<;0,  disease,  sickness,  anx- 
iety.  Used  in  a  bodily  as  well  as  a  mental 
sense  to  Indicate  pain.  "  Or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound."  —Shakespeare.  **  This  bearbe  Ta- 
baco,  hath  perticuler  vertue  to  heale  gri^s  of  tbe 
heade."— Frampton.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered grief  in  Isa.  63:3, 4, 10,  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated sickness  (Deut.  7 :15 ;  28 :50, 61 ;  2  Kings  1 :2). 

Grievance  (Heb.b?jr,  aw^nawl',  wearing  effort, 
worry,  Hab.  1 :3),  human  mbery  either  of  mind 
or  body. 

Grudge  (Heb.  yb,  leen),  primitive  root,  to  stay 
permanently;  hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  be  ob- 
stinate ;  not  as  in  our  sense,  to  covet  or  begrudge 
(Psa.  60:15).  R.  V.  has  It  "tarry  all  night." 
R.  C.  T.  says  it  formerly  implied  open  utterances 
of  displeasure  at  others.  Wyclif,  in  Luke  15:2, 
has,  "And  the  farisies  and  scrib\s gntechiden; 
seiynge,  for  this  resceyveth  synful  men  and 
eteth  with  hem." 

(Gr.  yoyyrio/jidg,  gong-goos-mos*^  1  Pet.  4:9),  in 
the  sense  of  murmuring.  **  Without  a  grudge  or 
grumblings."— Shakespeare,  ••Tempest."  "As 
Judas  ^rucc/icd  agens  tbe  Maudeleyn,"— Chau- 
cer, ParsoiVa  Tale. 

Guilty  (Gr.  ivox(K^  en'-okhroa^  Matt  26:66).  It 
meant  guilty  to  the  extent  of  meriting  death  as 
a  penalty.  It  corresponds  to  the  reus  mortis  of 
the  Vulgate. 

Haling  (Gr.  KaraavpOy  kat-as-oo'-ro,  Acts  8:3).  It 
meant  to  arrest  by  force,  as  we  use  the  word 
haul.  "Diseases  that  violently  hale  men  to 
death  euerlasting."— Udal,  Erasmus, 

Halt  (Heb.  ybit.  iseh'-lah.  Gen.  32:31),  to  limp. 
*'  But  shee  refused  him,  because  that  hee  halted 
on  oue  legjje."—  Stow. 
(Gr.  ^w/tif,  kho-los'y  Matt  18:8),  crippled. 


Hap  (Heb.  tn*?;p73,  mik^reh',  Ruth  2:3),  generally 
now  used  in  composition  with  other  words ;  as, 
mishap,  perhaps,  haply,  hapless.  2  Cor.  13:5, 
••  In  happe  ye  been  reprevable."— Wyclif. 

Haply  (Gr.  a/w.  ar^-ah.  Acts  6:39).  "Lest  haply 
ye  be  founds  to  stryve  agaynst  God."— Tyn. 

Hard  (Heb.  C^S,  naw^ash',  Judg.  9:52),  near, 
close. 

(Gr.  awouopiu,  soon^mror^i'-o),  to  adjoin  or 
be  near  to  (Acts  18:7j. 

Hardly  (Gr.  dvoKdAtJCf  doos-kol'-oce.  Matt  19:23), 
with  difBculty,  impracticability.  R.  C.  T.  says 
of  Mark  15:43,  "Hardily  (aiMfoc^er,  Vulg.)  he 
entride  in  to  Pilat,  and  axide  the  body  of  Jbesu." 

Hardness  (Gr.  KOKOTraBeu,  kak-op-ath-eh'-OtiTlm, 
2:3),  trouble,  hardship. 

Harlot  (Gr.  irdpvn,  porf-nay,  Matt  21:31),  origi- 
nally a  vagabond.  R.  C.  T.  says  it  wasr  used  of 
both  sexes  alike,  and  for  the  most  part  a  term 
of  sUght  and  contempt 

Harness  (Heb.  ^^^Td,  shir-yone',  i  Kings  22:34), 
It  was  used  formerly  in  reference  to  armor  or 
covering,  both  of  man  and  beast  Now  it  refers 
to  that  of  the  animal  only.  In  French  hamais 
refers  to  tbe  beast  and  hamois  to  tbe  man. 

Harnessed  (Heb.  ti^n.  khaw-moosh',  Exod.  13: 

18),  armed,  equipped. 
Haste  (Heb.  yiK,  oots^  Exod.  5:13),  to  be  close, 

narrow,  to  hurry.    Obsolete  in  prose. 

Haunt  (Heb.  ba*^,  reh'-gel,  1  Sam.  30:31),  to  fre- 
quent, to  Inhabit  Psa.  26:4,  (Geneva  version, 
**  I  have  not  haunted  with  vain  persons." 

Have  (Heb.  N^J,  yauhtsawf,  2  Kings  11:15),  to  es- 
cort, bring,  conduct,  as  In  Shakespeare,  "  Your 
mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner."  Used 
with  various  prepositions ;  as,  to  have  away,  to 
have  forth. 

Headstone  (Heb.  fTOKI,  r<hshaw',  Zech.  4:7), 
topmost  stone  of  a  building. 

Hjsady  (Gr.  wponer^t  prop-et-a.ce',  2  Tim.  3:4), 
rash,  quick,  obstinate.  "  That  rash  and  beadi«. 
attempt"— Holland,  Livy, 

Heart  (Heb.  ^b,  laJbe,  2  Sam.  7:27),  to  be  bold. 

Heaviness  (Gr.  Awr^w,  lothpehf-o,  l  Pet  1 :6),  sad- 
ness. "  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  sadness."^ 
Shakespeare. 

Helps  (Gr.  porjOEta^  ho^y'-thirah^  Acts  27:17),  & 
chain  for  frappiRg  a  vessel. 

Also  (Gr.  avriTiiplug,  anr(il*-ape-sis,  ICor.  12 :28X 
assistance,  counseL  So  Bacon  has  it,  "Embrace^ 
and  invite  helps,  and  advices,  touching  the  exe- 
cution of  thy  place.'* 

Hem  (Gr.  KpdoTrcdov,  kras'-ped-on.  Matt  9 :20),  R.  V.. 
"  border."  "  En tomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o*  t  he 
sea."— Shakespeare. 

High  day  (Hel).bi.^  gauf-dole',  Qeu.  29:7),  great 
i.  e.,  broad  daylight.  Shakespeare  uses  tbe  word 
great  in  the  same  way,  thus,  "  It  is  great  morn 
Ing"  ("  Troilus  and  Cressida"). 
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High-minded  (Gr.  vrlfr^^o^povtu,  hoop-Bay-lo-froixr 
eh'-o,  Rom,  11:20;  1  Tim.  6:17),  lofty  In  mind,  ar- 
rogant 

HoAK  (Ileb.  TO"**!?,  say-baw',  1  Kings  2 :6 ; "  hoai*y," 
Job  41 .32 ;  Prov.  16 :31),  said  of  hair.  gray.  "  As 
hoor  as  an  hawethom."— *•  Piers  Ploughman." 

Hoary  (Heb.  '^122.  kef-ore'.  Job  38:29),  white  frost, 
as  covering  the  ground. 

HoisE  (Gr.  ETTaifMj,  ep-ahce'-ro.  Acts  27:40),  to  hoist 
up. 

Hold  (Gr.  Tf/f)Tfaig,  iay'-raysis,  Acts  4:3),  a  prison. 
(Heb.  Sj'^it,  tser-ee'-ahee,  Judg.  9:46),  a  for- 
tress. 

HoLPEN  (Heb.  W"T,  zer-o-au-',  Psa.  83:8),  helped. 
A.  S.  htlpan. 

Honest  (Gr.  Ko^f,  kal-os',  Rom.  12:17),  honorable. 
The  Greek  word  applies  to  moral  as  well  as 
physical  beauty. 

Honesty  (Gr.  aefivorrfc*  aem-not'-ace,  1  Tim.  2:2). 
R.  V.  has  It  "gi'avlty."  Shakespeare  applying 
It  to  men  indicated  "  honor,"  to  women  *'  chas- 
tity." 

Honorable  (Gr.  lurtfio^,  en'-lce-mos,  Luke  14:8), 
rank  in  society. 

HosEN  (Heb.  C"*^?,  pat-iecshf,  Dan.  3:21).  The 
old  plural  of  hose  meant  not  merely  breeches, 
but  any  covering  of  tlie  legs.  AVyclIf,  in  Acts 
12:8,  has,  "And  the  aungel  selde  to  him  glrde 
thee  &  do  on  thin  hosls,  and  he  dide  so"— here 
also  the  Vulg.  has  "  callgas,^*  and  the  A.  V. 
**  sandals." 

Hough  (Heb.  ^pr,  axc-kar',  Josh.  11  :G).  It  refers  to 
the  cutting  the  back  sinews  of  a  horse's  leg. 
Also  2  Sam.  8 :4.  The  early  version  of  Wycllf  has, 
"  The  hors  of  hem  thow  shalt  kut  of  the  synewls 
at  the  knees." 

Hunger-bitten  (Heb.  ^'^,  raw-aOe',  Job  18:12), 
famished.  The  words  hunger-starved  and  win- 
ter-starved are  used  by  the  old  writers. 

Husbandman  (Heb.  w"'2<,  ccw/t,  Gen. 9:20, etc.), cul- 
tivator of  land. 

H U8BANDRY  (Gr. } etjfi}  Lov,  gheh-ore'-ghec-oHf  1  Cor. 
3:9),  tilled  land.  "  And  all  her  husbandry  doth 
lie  on  heaps,  corrupting  In  its  own  fertility."— 
Shakespeare. 


Ill-favored  (Heb.  T"^,  rah,  Gen.  41:3),  bad,  hurt 
Illuminated  (Gr.  ^r/'C".  fo-tid'-zo,  Heb.  10:32), 

to  shed  rays,  to  brighten.    The  Geneva  version 

lias  it "  after  ye  had  received  light." 

Imagery  (Heb.  rr^S  w^,  mas-keeth',  Ezek.  8:12), 
referring  to  ancient  palace  chambers  whose 
walls  were  decorated  with  paintings.  "An  altar 
carved  with  cunning  imagery."— Spenser. 

Imagine  (Heb.  ^JJtlt  haw-gaw'.  Gen.  11:6;  Job 
21 :27 ;  Psa.  2:1 ;  10:2),  to  devise  or  contrive. 

Impart  ((Jr.  fttTaMAufit,  met-ad^fd'-o-mer,  Luke 
3:11;  Rom.  1:11),  to  supply  or  communicate. 
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Implead  (Gr.  eyKa/Jo),  cnff-kal-ehf-o.  Acts  19:38),  8 
law  term,  meaning  to  accuse  or  Indict 

Impudency  (a  word  found  In  the  cap.  of  Isa.,  ch. 
3J.  The  old  form  of  impudent,  Lat  impudeiUia. 
"Audacious,  without  impudency."  —  Shakes- 
peare, "  Love's  Labor  Lost" 

Incontinent  (Gr.  aKparj]^,  ak-raV-ace, 2  Tim.  3:3), 
intemperate,  wanting  self-control.  It  once  had 
a  broad  meaning,  conveying  the  Idea  of  Indul- 
gence of  any  passion  whatever. 

Indite  (Heb.  tin*n,  raiv-khash',  Psa.  45:1),  to  com- 
pose, or  prepare  for  another  what  he  shall  write. 
"  And  couthe  eke  rede  well  ynough  and  indite. 
But  with  apenne  she  could  not  write."- Chaucer. 

Influence  (Heb.  5^"2^2.  A:ee-maw',  Job  38:31).  The 
oriental  Idea  of  astrological  elTect  upon  human 
destiny  seems  here  introduced.  "The  moist 
star,  upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire 
stands."— Shakespeare. 

INIIABITER  (Gr.  KaroiiUu),  kat-oy-kch'-o,  Rev.  8:13; 
12:12),  an  inhabitant  The  idea  of  housing  per- 
manently Is  here.  The  marg.  of  some  passages 
has  "  inhabltress  "  (Jer.  10:17;  61:35;  Mic.  1:11). 

Injurious  (Gr.  v^ptaryc*  hoo-bris'-tace,  1  Tim. 
1.13),  insolent,  abusive.  "Not  half  so  bad  as 
thine  to  England's  king,  injurious  duke,  that 
threatest  Where's  no  cause."— Shakespeare, 
"  Henry  VI." 

Ink  HORN  (Heb.  riy.p.t  kch'-eeth,  Ezek.  9:2),  a  cup, 
now  an  inkstand. 

Inn  (Heb.  yh"^,  mate-lone'.  Gen.  42:27 ;  43:21 ;  Exod. 
4:24),  a  place  for  lodging  without  food  or  en- 
tertainment, hence  the  O.  E.  "  inns  of  court" 
Joseph's  brethren  carried  their  own  provisions, 
and  one  opened  his  sack,  to  feed  his  beast  of 
burden,  at  the  inn. 

Innocents  (Heb.  N'^^y,  naw-kee',  Jer.  19:4),  Inno- 
cent people,  also  Innocency.  The  old  form  of 
Innoceucy  Is  used  In  Gen.  20:5;  Psa.  26.6. 

Inordinate  (Gr.  -rrafio^,  jntth'-os.  Col.  3:5),  excess- 
ive and  uugovenied,  as  passion. 

Inquisition  (Heb.  0"^^,  daw-rash',  Psa.  9:12), 
search,  inquiry.  "  Avoid  envle ;  anxious  feares ; 
anger  fretting  Inwards,  subtlll  and  knottle  in- 
qtiisitions^—Bncou. 

Instant  (Gr.  eniKemti,  ep-lk'-i-mahee,  Luke  23:23), 
Importunate,  urgent. 

(Gr.  npoGKaprepko,  pros-kar-ter-eh'-o,  Ronh 
12:12),  persevering. 

(Gr.  k<ftiaTTini,  ef-ts'-lay-mee,  2  Tim.  4:2),  to 
stand,  be  pressing,  urgent. 

Instantly  (Gr.  (nrov^aloc,  spoo-dah'-yos,  Luke 
7:4),  earnest,  energetic. 

Intelligence  (Heb.  yii,bene,  Dan.  11:30),  to  have 
an  understanding  or  agieement  rather  than  a 
quality  of  mind.  "The  arch  flatterer  with 
whom  all  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence  J** 
—Bacon.  It  seems  to  convey  tiie  Idea  of  treach- 
ery or  double  dealing. 
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Intent  (Gr.  iva,  hinf-ah,  John  13:28),  iutentioD  or 
purpose. 

Intkbmeddlb  (Heb.  S'13?,  aw-raW,  Prov.  14:10), 
engage,  mingle  in,  not  necessarily  in  an  offensive 
way,  as  Is  generally  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
word  now. 

INTRBAT  (Gr.  irofKiKakku,  par-ak-^-eh'-o,  I  Tim. 
5:1),  to  exhort  In  a  kindly  spirit,  without  rebuk- 
ing. In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  entreat  and  intreat  are 
used  indiflferently  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  It 
signifies  to  deal  with. 

INWAKD  (Heb.  niO,  '*ode.  Job  19:19),  intimate. 
**  Those  inward  counseUours  had  need  also  to 
be  wise  men."— Bacon. 

Iterate.  The  word  is  in  the  marg.  at  Prov. 
26 :11.  It  signifies  to  repeat  Shakespeare  says, 
••  Truth  Ured  with  IteraUon.'* 

Janolino  (Gr.  fiaraiokoyiat  mat^hryotrog-ee'-ah, 
1  Tim.  1:6),  random  talk,  babbling,  prating. 
Wyclif,  in  Exod.  17:7,  has,  "And  he  clepide  the 
name  of  that  place  Temptynge,  for  the  ianr 
glyng  of  the  sones  of  Ysrael." 

Jaw  teeth  (Heb.  tirrr?!,  methraUeli-awf,  Prov. 
30:14),  the  grinders,  cheek  teeth. 

Jeopard  (Heb.  rj'^n,  khaw-raf'^  Judg.  6:18),  to 
hazard  or  risk,  as  we  use  the  word  jeopardize. 

Jeopardy  (Gr.  Kiv6wkvti^  kin-doottryoo'-o,  Luke 
8:23;  1  Cor.  15:30),  a  risk. 

Jewels  (Heb.  'h'2,  kel-ee'.  Gen.  24:53;  Exod.  3:22; 
Prov.  11<22).  It  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
precious  metals ;  now  used  lu  reference  to  pre- 
cious stones. 

Jewrt  (Heb.  IIH^,  yeh-hood',  Dan.  5:13,  rendered 
"Judah  "  in  Daniel ;  Gr.'IowJaia,  ee-oo-dahf-yah^ 
Luke  23:5;  John  7:1).  It  refers  to  the  part  of 
Palestine  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin. 

Jot  (Gr.  idra,  ee-o'-tah,  Matt.  5:18),  the  smallest 
letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  therefore  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  omitted  or  overlooked. 

Joy  (Heb.  tT^C,  sauf-makh',  Psa.  21:1),  to  rejoice; 

rarely  used.  Wyclif  has,  Gen.  45 :16,  "And  Pharao 

ioyede  and  al  the  meyne  of  hym." 
Judge  (Gr.  Kphu^  kree^-no,  Luke  19:22),  condemn. 

sentence.    "Apprehended  and  Judged  to  die."— 

Shakespeare, "  Henry  IV." 
Justify  (Heb.  pnx.  tsaw'-daJc,  Isa.  5:23),  a  legal 

term ;  to  acquit  or  exonerate.    "  I  cannot  Justify 

whom  the  law  condemns."— Shakespeare. 

Kerchief  (Heb.  rrnSw7p,  mis-paw-khawf,  Ezek. 
13:18),  spread  out  like  a  veil,  a  covering  for  the 
head. 

KiNE  (Heb.  fT^S,  paw-raw*.  Gen.  32:15;  Exod.  41 :2, 
etc.),  the  old  plural  of  cow.  The  Scotch  have 
"  kye."  Pliny  wrote, "  This  serpent  llveth  at  the 
first  of  kine's  milk,  and  thereupon  takes  the 
name  Boae  "  (Holland's  Translation). 

Kkop  (Heb.  'linpD,  kaf-tore',  Exod.  25:31),  a  bud 
or  like  a  bud,  an  ornament. 


Lace  (iTeb.  ^rs,  paw-tfieel*,  Exod.  28:28.  37).  a 
band,  upon  which  are  fastened  jewels.  "At  their 
eares  hang  laces  full  of  Jewels."- Old  English. 

Large  (Gr.  Uaydg,  hik-an-o9\  Matt  28:12),  a  lar- 
gesse or  ample  present  of  money.  "  They  gave 
large  money  to  the  soldiers." 

Latchet  (Heb.  *SjiTb,  ser-oke',  Isa.  5:27;  Gr.  IfxaCf 
hee-maa',  Mark  1 :7),  a  shoe  string  or  thong. 

Laud  (Gr.  tTraivku,  ep-ahee-neh'-o,  Rom.  15:11),  to 

praise. 
Layer  (Heb.  ^T2,  kee-yorcf,  Exod.  3S:8),  a  vessel 

for  washing,  particularly  in  religious  ceremonial. 
Lay  (Heb.  CC,  seem,  Job  41:2G).  to  lay  at  or  to 

strike  at;  also  to  lay  out  and  to  lay  away. 

(Josh.  2:1,  marg.),  to  lodge  or  dweU. 

Leasing  (Heb.  ST2,  kaw-zawb^  Psa.  4:2;  5:«\ 

falsehood,  lying. 
Lees  (Heb.  "i72C,  sJieh'^mer),  sedUnent,  dregs  (Isa. 

25:6;  Jer.  48:11;  Zeph.  1:12). 

Let  (Gr.  Karixo,  kai-ekh'-o\  to  hinder,  prevent, 
or,  as  the  B.  V.  has  it,  "restraiueth"  (2  Thess. 
2:7). 

Let  be  (Gr.  a^/jy///,  af-eef-ay-mee^,  forsake,  leave 
alone  (Matt  27:49). 

Lewd  f Gr.  novrfpSg,  ponray-rm'.  Acts  17 :5).  R.  C.  T. 
says  the  word  has  gone  through  three  distinct 
significations.  It  first  conveyed  the  idea  of  ig- 
norance, and,  on  the  assumption  that  those  who 
were  ^norant  of  the  truth  would  not  practice  it 
It  came  to  mean  moral  delinquency.  John  7:49, 
"  This  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are  ac- 
cursed.' 

(Heb.  rriST,  rim-maw',  Ezek.  16:27;  23:44),  im- 
pure, dissolute. 

Light  (Heb.  TflD,  paw-khaz^  to  bubble,  as  boiling 
water,  to  froth,  to  be  unimportant  (Num.  21 .5X 

Lighten  (Gr.  airoKd?.v^uc>  ap-ok-al'-oop-^is),  to 
give  light  to  (Luke  2:32). 

Like  (Heb.  T2r,  kem-o^,  likely  (Jer.  38:9^  "  The 
same  had  like  to  have  happened  a  second  time." 
-Pliny. 

Liking  (Heb.  bbn,  khaw-lam'),  condition   (Job 

30:4). 
List  (Gr.  6i^  thel'-o),  to  please,  or  wish  of  choice 

(Matt  17:12;  Mark  9:13). 
Lively  (Gr.  C^H  dzah*-o\  living  (Acts  7:38,  etc.^. 

LoADEN  (Heb.  w'lT,  aw-mas'u  made  a  load,  laden 
(Isa.  46:1). 

Lodge  (Heb.  MSlbTS,  meloo-naiv'y  Isa.  1:8\  a  hut 
or  place  to  lodge.  "As  melancholy  as  a  lodge 
in  a  warren."— Shakespeare. 

Loft  (Heb.  "Ttf^T,  al-ee-yaw'),  a  story  or  upper 

room  (1  Kings  17:19). 
IX)OK  (Gr.  TTpoaAoKau,  proa-dok-ah'-o),  to  expect 

(Acts  28:6).    "  My  lord,  I  look*d  you  would  have 

given  me  your  petition."— Shakespeare,  *'  Qenry 

Vlil." 
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Lunatic  (Gr.  oe?.ffVLdsOfiai,  sel-ay-ttee-ad'-zovi- 
ahee),  epileptic  (Matt.  A:H;  17:15). 

Lust  iGr.  eiriOvfudt  ep-ee-thoo^mee'-ah),  a  desire, 
pleasure  (James  1  14, 15 ;  2  Pet.  1 :4.  etc.),  but  uot 
confined  to  the  idea  of  passion  as  mostly  now. 

Made  (Or.  irpoanoUofmit  proi-pov-€h*-omrahee\  to 
pre  tend,  to  feign  (Luke  24:28;  comp.2Uam.  13:6). 
**  My  Lord  of  Loudon  maketli  as  though  bo  were 
greatly  displeased  with  me."— Latimer. 

Magmifical  (Heb.  bnj,  gaw-daV,  I  Chron.  22:5), 
mngniflceut.  **  Neither  ought  we  to  be  carried 
away  with  external  shews  of  magniflcal  pomp." 
—Sandys,  •*  Old  Sermons." 

Malice  (Gr.  kokui,  kak-eef-ah,  1  Cor.  6:8;  £ph.  4: 
31).  This  is  applied  to  wickedness  In  a  more 
extended  sense  than  Is  understood  now.  Not 
merely  malice.  R.  C.  T.  intimates  that  the  word 
used  in  Rom.  1:29  signified  that  state  of  mind 
which  *' takes  things  by  the  wrong  handle"  or 
misinterpretation  of  motives— the  **  malignitas 
interpretantium**  of  Pliny.  "  The  study  of  the 
word  is  very  suggestive  of  the  psychological 
truth,  that  the  evil  which  men  find  in  themselves 
they  suspect  in  their  fellow-men." 

Mansions  (Gr.  fiovr/,  mon-ay',  John  14:2),  a  resting 
place.  Our  idea  of  magnificent  display  In  a 
dwelling  is  not  in  the  original  word.  The  French 
has  maisony  a  resting  place. 

Mar  (Heb.  rnd,  shavf-khcUhf,  Ruth  4:6),  to  spoil 
or  squander  or  waste. 

Marish  (Heb.  NSJ,  (7e/t'-6cA,Ezek.  47:11),  a  marsh, 
low  place  under  water. 

Master  builder  (Gr.  apxtTeKTuv^  ar-kee-tek'-tone, 
I  Cor.  3:10),  an  architect.  "  The  master-builders 
and  infcriour  builders  in  Christes  Church."— 
Bacon. 

Mastery  (Heb.  S1*;155,  gheb-oo-raw',  Dan.  0:24), 
superiority. 

Matter  (Qr.  vXtj,  hoo'-lay,  James  3:5),  wood, 
fuel.  *•  Perpetual  matier  of  the  fuyr  of  helle."— 
Chaucer. 

Mean  (Heb.  '^Jwll,  khawshoke',  Prov.  22:29),  not 
necessarily  base,  but  low  and  humble.  Confu- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  geinoene,  com- 
mon, and  moene,  false,  probably  led  to  the 
change  in  signification.' 

Meat  (Heb.  Thz^,  ok4awf,  Gen.  1:29).  R.C.T. 
says  all  food  was  once  called  meat ;  it  is  so  in 
our  Bible,  and  "horse  meat"  for  fodder  Is  still 
a  phrase  in  use  in  the  North  country.  "  Meat " 
is  now  a  name  given  only  to  flesh. 

Meddle  (Heb.  ybj,  gaw^ahf,  2  Chron.  36:21).  Bar- 
row distinguishes  between  "meddling"  and  be- 
ing meddlesome.  Some  of  the  early  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  have  in  1  Thess.4:ll,  "Meddle 
with  your  own  business."  Once  the  word  had 
no  offensive  meaning  as  now,  but  simply  implied 
the  idea  of  having  proper  dealings  with  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

Memorial  (Heb.  ^i:T,  zeh'-ker^  Psa.  9:6),  memory. 


Mess  (Heb.  11^^372,  maa-ayth't  Gen.  43:31;  2  Sam. 

11:8),  a  supply  of  food. 
Mete  (Or.  uerfjiu,  met-reh/'O,  Matt  7:2),  measure. 

Mete  YARD  (Heb.  TVV2t  midrdaw',  Lev.  19:36), 
measuring  rod.  "  The  smith  giveth  over  his 
hammer  and  stithy:  the  tailor  his  shears  and 
metewand."- Bacon. 

Mightiss  (Heb.  *ia|.,  ghib-bore'^  1  Chron.  11:12, 24), 
valiant  men. 

MiNCiNO  (Heb.  ?|£;^,  taxe-faf^  Isa.  8:16),  moving 
with  short  steps  like  children.  "  Turn  two  min- 
cing steps  into  a  manly  stride."— Shakespeare. 

Mdcd  (Gr.  fii>2uv,  mel'-Ume,  Acts  20:13),  to  hitend 
or  purpose,  to  be  about  to  do. 

Minded,  to  resolve,  determined,  as  the  Gr.  poO' 
"kofjuut  boof-t&m-ahee  (.Matt  1:19). 

MiNiSK  (Heb.  T*2\f  gaw-rah*,  Psa.  107:39),  to  make 
less,  or,  as  we  say,  diminish.  An  early  version 
of  the  gospel  of  John  has,  at  8:30,  "  It  bihoueth 
him  for  to  waxe,  forsoth  me  to  be  menusid,  or 
maad  lesse." 

Minister  (Gr.  vrrr^pirrKt  hoop-ay^et'-ace,  Luke  4: 
20),  formerly  an  attendant  or  servant,  not  as  ' 
now  referring  to  a  church  official  or  officer  of 
state. 

Miserable  (Gr.  eXec/wJf,  el-ehrUnosf,  Rev.  8;17). 
R.  C.  T.  si^ys :  "  There  was  a  tUne  when  the 
*  miser'  was  a  wretched  man,  now  he  is  the 
covetous ;  at  the  same  time  *  misery,'  which  is 
now  wretchedness,  and  'miserable,*  which  is 
now  wretched,  were  severally  coveteousness 
and  covetous.  They  have  exactly  exchanged 
places."  Hooker  says,  "The  liberal-hearted 
man  is,  by  the  ophiion  of  the  prodigal,  miserable, 
and  by  the  Judgment  of  the  miserable,  lavish" 
(Eccles.  PolUy"). 

Mite  (Gr.  XeirrSPt  lep-tonft  Mark  12:42),  a  very  small 
coin.  R.C. T.  says,  "* Minutes*  are  now  'mi- 
nute *  portions  of  time ;  they  might  be  minute  i)or- 
tlons  of  anything."  WycllFs  version  of  Mark 
12:42  would  Indicate  that  the  word  "mite"  is 
contracted  from  "minute,"  being  a  minute  por- 
tion of  money.  "But  whanne  a  pore  widowe 
was  come,  sche  cast  two  mjnutis,  that  is  a 
farthing." 

Mock  (Heb.  iSib,  loots,  Prov.  14:9),  a  Jeer  or  taunt, 
a  matter  of  ridicule. 

Also  to  delude  (Gr.  efiirai^u^  emp-aheed'-zo^ 
Matt  2:16),  to  delude  or  mislead. 

Mollified  (Heb.  '?J5^  raw-kahff  Isa.  1:6),  to 
soften ;  an  old  medical  term. 

More  (Gr.  nlfluv,  pli'-own.  Acts  19:32),  greater, 
larger  in  extent  "A  man  cannot  tell  whether 
Apelles  or  Albert  Durer  were  the  greater 
trifler."— Bacon. 

Mortify  (Gr.  BavarSij,  than-at-of-o,  Rom.  8:13).  to 
put  to  death.  Erasmus  says,  "  Christ  was  mor- 
tified and  killed  in  dede  as  touchynge  to  bis 
fleshe." 
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Mote  (Gr.  Ka/xpo^t  kar'-/oa.  Matt.  7:3,  etc.),  a  small 
particle.  **A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  tbe  mind's 
eye."— ShAkespeare. 

Motions  (Or.  ndOrffia,  palh'-ay-mah,  Rom.  7:6>, 
emotions,  passions,  impulses. 

Mount  (Ileb.  ojbc,  8o4el-aw't  Jer.  6:0),  mound. 

Muffler  (Heb.  nbr*^,  rah-aX-aw',  Isa.  3:19),  a 
covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  It  was 
called  sometimes  a  mask.  "  He  might  put  on  a 
hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape."— 
Shakespeare,  ••  Merry  Wives." 

Munition  (Heb.  !TriS7p,  mets-o-daw',  Dan.  11:15, 
marg.;  Isa.  29:7;  33:16;  Nah.  2:1),  a  fortress, 
stronghold.  The  verb  munite  is  used  by  Bacon 
(Essay  111). 

Murrain  (Heb.  ^Zl,  deh'-ber,  Exod.  9:3),  a  disease 
of  animals.  Matthew's  Bible  has  "The  Lord 
shal  be  uppon  thy  cattell  with  a  mighty  greate 
morraine." 

"  The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fattened  with  the  murrion  flock." 
-Shakespeare,  "Midsimuner  Night's  Dream." 

Namely  (Gr.  fidXiara^  mcU'-is-tah,  Tit.  1:10, 
A.  v.,  "  specially  "),  according  to  R.  C.  T.,  once 
meant  chiefly  or  especially,  while  it  now  only 
signifles  that  something  is  designated  (Mark  12: 
31;  Rom.  13:9). 

Natural  (Gr.  ylwxtK6^,  psoo-kheeJcos',  iCor.  15:44), 
a  body  animated  with  the  principle  of  animal 
life. 

Naughtiness  (Gr.  Ktuda,  k€th-€e'-aht  James  1:21), 
wickedness,  sin,  or  crime.  The  modem  sense 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  nursery.  "So 
shines  a  good  deed  inanaughty  world."— Shakes- 
peare. 

NAUOHTY(neb.  5?*^,  rahf  Jer.  24:2),  worthless  or 

good  for  nothing. 
Necromancer  (Heb.  ni72,  mooth,  Deut.  18:11),  a 

person  who  professes  to  hold  communication 

with  the  dead. 
Neese    (Heb.   TO'^ZIS?,    at-eeshaW,   Job   41:18; 

2  Kings  4 :35,  A. V., "  sneeze  "),  to  sneeze.    **  His 

nesinge  is  like  a  glisteringe  fyre."— Coverdale. 

Nephew  ((ir.  iKyovov,  ek'-gon-on,  1  Tim.  6:4),  for- 
merly a  grandson,  or  even  remote  lineal  descend- 
ant; A.  v.,  "children's  children."  So  also  the 
Lat.  nepos  once  had  a  wider  meaning  than  that 
of  nephew.  Hence  our  modern  word  nepotism 
Includes  quite  an  extensive  circle  of  relation- 
ship. Until  the  17th  century  the  word  which  in 
our  A.  V.  Is  Indicated  by  the  daughters  of  chil- 
dren did  mean  niece,  and  so  Wyclif  has  it  Our 
word  nepotism  still  has  the  early  signification. 

Never  (Gr.  ovdk,  oo-deh',  Matt  27:14),  never  a  word, 
and  never  so,  not,  or  not  at  all.  The  provincial- 
Ism  "  nary  "  is  equivalent  to  "  ne'er  a.'* 

Niter  (Heb.  *nr!?«  neh4her',  Prov.  25:20;  Jer.  2:22). 
soda.  Not  the  saltpeter  of  commerce  of  our 
day,  but  the  alkah  which,  with  acid,  causes  a 
strong  fermentation. 


Noised  (Gr.  qkovu,  ak-oo'-o,  Mark  2:1),  heard  by- 
others  and  through  others. 

Noisome  (Gr.  /?Aa/3ep<Sf,  blab-er-asf.  Rev.  16:2; 
comp.  Psa.  91:3;  Ezek.  14:15,  21;  ••hurtful"  in 
1  Tbn.  6:9),  in  the  early  translations,  was 
equivalent  to  noxious  or  hurtful.  So  in  Plu- 
tarch's J/bro/^  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as  noLsome, 
hurtful,  and  doing  mischief  unto  men.  But  in 
the  17th  century  it  came  to  mean  anything  dls- 
gusting  or  offensive.-R.  C.  T..  "On  Bible  Re- 
vision.'* 

Notable  (Gr.  iiri^v^^,  ep-if-an-ttce*,  Acts  2:20), 
well  known,  conspicuous. 

Novice  (Gr.  vedtftvroCf  neh-of-oo-tos,  1  Tim.8:6),oiie 
newly  admitted  to  the  Church  or  having 
espoused  the  faith.  It  has  come  in  modem 
phrase  to  signify  one  admitted  to  a  religious 
order  or  house. 

Nursing  father  (Heb.  *|'C^^,a1^-man^  Isa.  49:23; 
Num.  11:12),  a  foster  father,  or  nourisher;  wliat- 
ever  encouraged  or  promoted.  "  Idelnes,  mother 
and  norisher  of  all  vices."— Shakespeare,"  Rich- 
ard III." 

Obeisance  (Heb.  timS,  ahaw-khav;'.  Gen.  37:7, 
etc.),  literaUy,  **  bowed  or  prostrated  oneself." 
Wright  says, "  From  the  simple  meaning  of  obe- 
dience which  literally  belongs  to  obeisance,  it  is 
applied  to  denote  the  act  of  ol>edlence  or  hom- 
age, the  outward  symbol  of  the  act."  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  obeisant  for  obedient. 

Oblation  (Heb.  13*^j5»  koor-bawn^t  Lev.  7:38,  etc.), 
anything  offered  or  solemnly  devoted  to  Ood  lo 
his  worship.  Money  as  well  as  other  sacrifices 
were  Intended  in  the  old  form.  Oblations  and 
alms  are  synonymous. 

Observation  (Gr.  'Kopa-njprjatqy  par-at-ay'-ra^ 
sis,  Luke  17:20),  observation  in  the  sense  of 
ceremony,  demonstrative  anticipation. 

Observe  (Gr.  ffwn'J7pe(j,soo>»-toj/-?rA'-o,  Mark 6:30), 
to  hold  in  respect  or  reverence.  To  watch  with 
Intense  lute.est  "  Aye,  and  to  have  better  men 
than  himself,  by  many  thousand  degrees,  to  ob- 
serve him,  and  stand  bare."— Milton. 

Occupy  (Heb.  nw?,air-«aMr',  Judg.  16:11), to  make 
use  of,  to  employ.  "Newe  ropes  that  were 
never occupled."--Geneva.  "Iron  with  muche 
occupying  is  wome  too  naught,  with  little  hand- 
ling gathereth  msV^—Schoole  of  Abuse,  R,  C.  T. 
says,  "He  now  occupies  who  has  In  present 
possession ;  but  the  word  involved  once  the  fur- 
ther signification  of  using,  employing;  an  occu- 
pier was  a  trader  or  retail  dealer."  Thus,  "  He 
(Eumenes)  made  as  though  he  had  occasion  to 
occupy  money,  and  so  borrowed  a  great  sum  of 
them.**— Plutarch,  Lii^es,  In  Luke  19:13  we 
have  "occupy  till  I  come,"  in  the  sense  of  trade, 
improvement  of  pro|)erty.  "Occupiers  and  shop- 
keepers.*'—Pliny. 

OccuRRENT  (Heb.  y^r*  P^fi'-ifaf^t  1  Kings  5:4),  an 
occurrence.  "  This  occurrent  fel  out  in  Lactanla, 
the  nearest  part  unto  us  of  Spaiue.*'— Pliny. 

Odd  (Heb.  C]*!^,  auf-daf,  Num.  3:48),  overplus,  over, 
remain. 
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Often  (ttr.  nvKvd^t  pook-nos',  i  Tim.  5:23),  frequent. 
"Often  messengers."— Shakespeare,  ••  Richard 
III." 

Ointment  {iiLfivpov,  moof^on,  John  12:3,  etc.), 
perfume.  "  The  odour  of  oyntments  are  more 
durable  than  those  of  flowers."— Bacon. 

One  and  another  (Heb.  •d"*Jt,  ee»h,  Jer.  3C:16), 
both,  each,  individually. 

Open  (Gr.  Stavoiyo,  dee-an-oy'-gOf  Luke  24:32),  to 
expound  or  explain. 

Or  ever  (Heb.  66,  toir,  Dan.  6:24),  before,  ei-e. 

Ordain  (Heb.  51273,  men-awf,  Dan.  2:24),  to  ap- 
point. 

Ouches  (Heb.  ^1^13072,  mish-bets-au',  Exod.  28: 
11),  rosettes,  clasps,  setting  for  gems.  "  Your 
brooches,  pearls,  and  ouches."— Shakespeare, 
"Henry  IV." 

Outgoings  (Heb.  JlNSin,  to-tsawau',  Josh.  17:9, 
18;  the  extremes,  outermost  limit. 
(Heb.  N3:i72,  mo-tsaW,  Psa.65:8),  exit,  rising. 

Outlandish  (Heb.  '''T^J,  nok-ree*,  Neh.  13:26),  for- 
eign, strange,  woman,  as  opposed  to  a  wife. 
"All  kinds  of  outlandish  wheat"— Pliny. 

Outmost  (Heb.  Jl^p,  kay'-tseh,  Deut.  30:4),  utter- 
most "    ' 

Overcharged  (Gr.  Paphvu,  bar-oo'-not  Luke  21  :S4 ; 
2  Cor.  2:6),  overburdened.  "No  people  over- 
charged with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire."— Bacon. 

Overlive  (Heb.  '!I'^^^,  auvraAr',  Josh.  24:31),  to  out- 
live, survive.  "  I  love  the  man  so  well  as  I  wish 
he  may  overlive  me."— Bacon. 

Overpass  (Heb.  *l5?f  aw-bar'y  Jer.  6:28),  to  pass 

over,  neglect 
Overplus  (Heb.  t^,  aw-daf.  Lev.  25:27),  surplus. 

"Our  overplus  of  shipping  we  will  bum."- 

Shakespeare. 

Overrun  (Heb.  ^^T,  aiv^arf,  2  Sam.  18:23),  to  out- 
run. "We  may  outrun  by  violent  swiftness 
that  which  we  run  at  and  lose  by  our  overrunr 
74fn£ir."— Shakespeare,  "  Henry  VIII." 

Overseers  (Gr.  tTziaKOTro^,  ep-is'-kop-os,  Acts 
20:28),  bishop.    See  R.  V.  and  Wyclif. 

Paddle  (Heb.  inj,  yarc-thadef,  Deut  23:13),  aliltle 
spade,  a  shoveL  PadeUa  is  Italian  for  frying 
pan. 

Pained  (Gr.  paaavlCu,  hoA-an-W-zo,  Rev.  12 :2),  suf- 
fering, hi  paha,  or  labor. 

Palma  Christi  (Heb.  ')t»J5''p,  kee-kaxv-yone', 
Jonah  4:0,  marg.  R.  V.),  the  castor  oil  plant 

Palmer  worm  (Heb.  dn,  gato-zautn',  Joel  1:4), 
a. caterpillar.  This  worm  is  still  found  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

Palsy  (Gr.  irafmXvriKd^,  par-al-oo-tee-kos'y  Matt 
4:24;  9:2;  Mark  2:3,  4),  paralytic.  "The  palse, 
and  not  fear,  provokes  me."— Shakesi)eare. 


Paper  reed  (Heb.  M^*,  aw-raw',  Isa.  19:7),  a 
papyrus  plant 

Parcel  (Heb.  ^Ij^bn,  khel-kaw>.  Gen.  33:19;  Josh. 
»4:32),  portion.    Still  used  as  a  law  term. 

Pass  (Heb.  ^Q^,  aw-bar\  Prov.  8:29),  transgress. 
(Gr.  VTztp^aTJkui^  hoop-er-baV-lo^  Eph.  3:19; 
Phil.  4:7),  to  exceed,  surpass.  "  Do  you  not  see 
the  grasse,  how  in  color  they  excell  the  emeralds, 
euery  one  striuing  to  passe  his  fellow,  and  yet 
they  are  all  kept  of  an  equall  height"-SIdney, 
Arcctdia, 

Passage  (Heb.  JT^iT^a,  mah-ab-aiv-rawf,  Judg. 
12:6;  1  Sam.  13:23;  14:4;  Isa.  10:29),  a  pass  over  a 
mountain,  or  a  ford  across  the  river.  The  pas- 
sage of  Michmash ;  the  passages  of  Jordan. 

Passei^oer  (Heb.  '^J'nn,  deh'-rek,  Prov.  9:15;  Ezek. 
39:11, 14. 15),  wayfarer,  passer-by. 

Passion  (Gr.  bpioto^oB^,  honvoy-op-cUhracef,  James 
6:17),  feelings.  "Free  from  gross  passion  of 
mirth  or  anger."— Shakespeare. 

(Gr.  tr&axi^t  pcLs'-kho^  Acts  1:3),  sufferings, 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  "  All  the  passion  of  all 
the  martyrs  Uiat  ever  were  .  , .  were  not  able 
to  remedy  our  sin."- Latimer. 

Pate  (Heb.  Tpl]?,  kodrkode',  Psa.  7:16),  crown  of 
the  bead;  used  now  mostly  in  a  comic  sense. 

Pattern  (Gr.  rimo^^  too'-pos,  Heb.  9 :23).  When  the 
A.  V.  was  made  pattern  not  only  denoted  the 
thing  from  which  the  copy  was  made,  but  also 
the  copy  which  was  made  from  a  model. 

Peace  (Heb.  '&yn*  khaw-rash',  Exod.  14:14;  Num. 
30:4),  to  keep  silence. 

(Gr.  aioTrdcj,  see-o-pahf-o,  Mark  4:39),  an  inter- 
jection used  to  enforce  quiet 

Peculiar  (Heb.  iTTjO,  seg-ooUlawf,  Exod.  19:6; 
Deut  14:2),  used  formerly  in  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship, and  with  a  slgnittcatlon  of  private  prop- 
erty; technically  the  property  which  a  slave  or 
a  child  was  allowed  by  the  master  to  control 
"What  exempt  or  pectdiar  places  are  within 
the  circuit  of  your  diocese  where  you  have  not 
full  Jurisdiction  as  ordinary?"— Parker,  Corre- 
spofidence. 

Peeled  (Heb.  t2'TQ,  mauvra^',  Isa.  18:2,7;  Ezek.  29: 
18),  stripped  of  hair,  and  sometimes  of  skin  also. 
"As  pyled  as  an  ape  was  his  skulle."— Chaucer. 
"PeePd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be 
shut  out  ?"— Shakespeare.  "  An  old  provincial 
boatman  said,  *  Brayed  nettles  Is  the  best  cure 
for  a  pUled  skin.*  "—Wright 

People  (Heb.  D?,  am.  Josh.  11:4),  a  host,  multi- 
tude. "  Much  people  "  used  for  a  great  nimiber, 
and  "  little  people  "  for  a  small  number.  "  He  Is 
so  courageous  of  hlmselfe  that  he  is  come  to  the 
field  with  little  people."-"  King  Arthur." 

(Gr.  Aaof,  lah-oa',  Rev.  7:0),  peoples,  races,  or 
tribes. 

Peradventure  (Heb.  "jE,  pane,  Gen.  31:31),  per- 
haps. 
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I'KRSKCUTB  (Heb.  riH'^,  raw-dap,  Psa.  7:1,  6;  71: 
11),  to  pursue.  **  Preye  ze  for  hem  that  piirsueu 
and  aclauudren  you.*'—Wycllf.  To  follow  up 
withliostile  intent 

Piety  (Gr.  evoepiu,  yooseb-^h'-o,  1  Tim.  6:4).  This 
meant,  not  so  much  a  religious  state,  as  a  rela- 
tion between  relatives,  more  especially  a  filial 
affection.  "  Yet  for  his  kindnesse  and  dutifull 
pietie  to  bis  father,  deserveth  commendation." 
— Llyy.  Erasmus,  "On  the  Creed,"  says:  **To 
the  loue  of  God  &  to  the  lone  of  our  parentes, 
Is  gyuen  one  commune  name  in  the  Latyne,  that 
Is  to  wyte,  pietas.  For  pietas  properly  is  called 
the  affection  or  loue  towardes  God  and  towardes 
our  parentes,  &  towardes  our  countrie,  which  is 
as  it  were  a  commune  parentc  of  many  men, 
lykewyse  as  God  is  father  of  all  men.*' 

Pill  (Heb.  bits,  paw-tacUf,  Gen.  30:37),  to  strip  off 
the  skin  or  bark.    See  Peeled. 

Plague  (Heb.  yyi,  tiau>-ffah',  Psa.  73:6, 14;  89:23). 
Its  meaning  originally  was  of  most  serious  im- 
port', but  it  has  come  to  mean  a  mere  trifling  an- 
noyance. Once  a  God  plagued  the  victim,  now 
a  child  plagues. 

Plain  (Heb.  Cr,  tome.  Gen.  26:27),  honest,  simple. 

Plat  (Heb.  o]5bn,  khd-kawf,  2  Kings  9:26),  a  por- 
tion of  land.  The  word  is  akin  to  the  Fr.  plat 
and  the  Gr.  :7/arrf,  which  bear  the  signiflcation 
"  flat."  Probably  meant  a  flat  small  portion  of 
ground. 

Play  (Heb.  pn^,  tsaw-khak',  Exod.  32:6),  diver- 
sion. The  old  form  not  confined  to  children's 
amusement  As  used,  2  Sam.  2:14,  In  the  tech- 
nical sense  it  means  a  sword  play,  fencing. 

Plead  (Heb.  n?^,  yaw-kakh',  Jer.  2 :9, 35 ;  Ezek.  17 : 
20),  a  legal  arguing  as  in  lawsuit,  as  Job  16:21. 

Poll  (Heb.  nbs,  gaw-la^hf,  2  Sam.  14:26;  Ezek.  44: 
20;  Mlc.  1:16),  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  head. 
••Their  heades  be  not  polled  or  shauen.  but 
rounded  a  lytle  aboue  the  eares."— More,  Utopia. 
(Heb.  pbsba,  fftil-go'-leth,  Num.  1:2,  18;  3:47; 
1  Chrou.  23:3, 24),  skull ;  hence,  by  implication,  a 
head. 

Pommel  (Heb.  ?1J5,  gooUlawf,  2  Chron.  4:12),  ap- 
plied once  to  any  round,  ball-shaped  protuber- 
ance, but  now  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to 
a  part  of  the  saddle. 

Ponder  (Gr.  ovfi^dTikij,  soom-bal'-lo,  Luke  2:19), 
to  seriously  consider,  to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

Port  (Heb.  ^ird,  shah'-ar,  Neh.  2:13;  Psa.  9:14),  a 
gate.  Bishops*  Bible  has  '*  Moume,  thou  porte: 
weepe,  thou  citie  "  (Isa.  14 :31). 

Porter  (Gr.  Ovpupdc,  thoo^o-ros',  John  10:3),  gate 
keeper. 

Possess  (Heb.  "d'n^,  yaiv-rayah'.  Num.  13:30).  The 
old  signification  is  to  take  forcible  possession  of, 
not  merely  to  have  In  keeping.  "Remember, 
first,  to  possess  his  books.''->8hake8peare. 


Post  ( Heb. '^I'n.roo/Ji,  Job  9:25;  Kstli.  8:14;  2  Chron. 
30:6),  swift  messenger.  II  first  meant  a  thing 
fixed  or  stationary,  then  a  fixed  place,  as  a  mili- 
tary post  or  a  designated  place  on  a  line  of 
travel,  where  horses  were  in  waiting,  and  then 
the  meaning  was  transferred  to  the  traveler  or 
messenger  himself. 

Power  (Heb.  TD^lTlj  mem-^haic-lawf,  2  Chron. 
32:9),  a  military  force.  *'So  soon  as  we  had 
gathered  us  a  poiver  we  dallied  not**— Hey- 
wood. 

Prefer  (Heb.  tlJC,  ahaw-nawf,  Esth.  2:9),  to  pro- 
mote an  individual  to  honor. 

Presently  (Gr.  izapianjfn^  par-isf-tay-mee.  Matt 
26:63,  etc.),  instantly.  *'  There  are  two  infallible 
touchstones  of  a  true  miracle,  which  alwales  is 
done— ei/f^iwc,  presently,  and  rcPi/wc,  perfectly." 
—Fuller,  Church  Hist. 

Presspat  (Heb.  JTllS,  poo-raw*.  Hag.  2:16),  vat 
of  the  olive  or  wine  press. 

Prevent  (Heb.  DHjJ,  kauHlamU  Psa.  18:5;  119:148), 
to  anticipate,  to  precede. 

(Gr.  <fte6vo,  flhanf-o,  Matt  17:25;  1  Thess,  4: 
15).  The  word  came  to  have  the  meaning  of 
hindrance.  R.  C.  T.  says :  •*  One  may  reach  a 
point  before  another  to  help  or  to  hinder  him 
there ;  may  anticipate  his  arrival  either  with  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  /or  him  or  against  him. 
*To  prevent*  has  slipped  by  very  gradual  de- 
grees, which  it  would  not  be  difllcult  to  trace, 
from  the  sense  of  keeping /or  to  that  of  keeping 
agaiiut;  from  the  sense  of  arriving  first  with 
the  intention  of  helping,  to  that  of  arriving  first 
with  the  intention  of  hindering;  and  then  gener- 
ally from  helping  to  hindering**  iGloss.  Eng, 
Words^, 

Prick  (Gr.  Kivrpov,  ken'-tron,  Acts  9:5;  26:14),  to 
spur,  goad. 

Privily  (Heb.  "iCS,  taaw-fan',  Psa.  10:8,  etc.),  se- 
cretly, in  lurking  place. 
(Gr.  7Aepa,  lath'-rah,  Matt  1:19.) 

Privy  (Heb.  ^Hn,  khaw-dar',  Ezek.  21:14),  in- 
formed of  a  secret  matter. 

(Gr.  oweidu,  8un-i*-do,  Acts  6:2),  cognizant  of 
a  secret 

Proonosticator  (Heb.  rr.  ya\r-dah',  Isa.  47:13), 
relating  especially  to  the  weather,  a  weather 
prophet  **  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  starre 
gasers,  and  prognosticatours  stand  up.**— Gene- 
va Version. 

Prolonq  (Heb.  "^w":,  maic-shak',  Ezek.  12:25), 
postpone.  **  This  wedding  day  perhaps  it  is  but 
protow^cf."— Shakespeare. 

Proper  (Heb.  rfrjO,  aeg-oot-iaw',  1  Chron.  29:3), 
Lat  proprius,  one's  own,  hence  property. 

(Gr.  6(jTeloc,  a94,Vo9,  Acts  1:19),  peculiarly  fit 
or  characteristUs. 
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Prophesy  (Gr.  nfHM^TjreliJ^  prof-ate-yof/'O,  1  Cor. 
11:6)  meant  not  only  to  foretell,  but  to  ex- 
ponnd  truth.  Bacon  writes:  "  First,  whether  it 
were  not  requisite,  to  renew,  that  good  exercise, 
which  was  practiced,  in  this  church,  some  years ; 
.  .  .  and  was  commonly  called  praphesybig. 
Which  was  this;  that  the  ministers,  within  a 
precinct,  did  meet,  upon  a  week  day,  in  some 
principall  town;  whei-e there  was,  some  ancient, 
grand  minister,  that  was  president;  and  an  au- 
ditory admitted,  of  gentlemen,  or  other  persons 
of  leysure.  Then  every  minister,  successively, 
beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one, 
and  the  same  part,  of  Scripture,  spending,  sev- 
erally, some  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  better,  and  in 
the  whole,  some  two  hours:  and  so,  the  exercise, 
being  begun,  and  concluded  with  prayer ;  and  the 
president,  giving  a  text,  for  the  next  meeting, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved." 

Prophet  (Gr.  Trpo^/rrf^^  prof-ay'-tace,  Eph.  4:11),  a 
Christian  teacher,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Publican  (Gr.  rf/wr^c.  tel-o'-nace,  Matt  6:46,  etc.), 
one  to  whom*  was  farmed  out  the  collection  of 
the  Roman  customs  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Pulse  (Heb.  "|b"^T,  zay-raw^hn',  Dan.  1:12),  a 
bean,  or  fniit  of  a  pod,  used  for  food. 

Purge  (Gr.  Kodnipu,  katlirah'ce-ro,  John  15:2),  to 
cleanse.  Latimer  says,  "He  came  into  this 
world  with  his  passion  to  purge  our  sins."  To 
cleanse  away  excrescences  or  excessive  growtli, 
as  upon  a  plant. 

Purloin  (Gr.  voof^i^ofiai,  nos-JltP-zom-ahee,  Tit. 

2:10).    Xosphl  signifies  clandestinely,  or  apart, 

hence  the  idea  of  embezzlement. 
PuRTENANCE  (Heb.  !l";p,  keh'-reb,  Exod.  12:9),  the 

intestines  or  Inwards  of  an  animal.    Translated 

elsewhere  bowels. 

Quaintly  (Gr.  ad^X/C^f  as-fal-W-zo,  Mark  14:44). 
The  word  quaint,  which  now  means  odd,  antique, 
curious,  once  signified  skillful,  safe,  securely. 
•*  Whom  evere  I  schal  kisse,  he  it  Is ;  Iiolde  ye 
him,  and  lede  ye  warli,  or  7M«y/i//y."— Wyclif. 

Quarrel  (Gr.  //o//^v»  'mom-fayf.  Col.  3:13),  com- 
plaint as  in  an  action  at  law. 

Quaternion  (Gr.  nrpadiov,  tet-rad'-ec-on.  Acts 
12 :4),  a  squad  of  four  Roman  soldiers.  Holland's 
Livy  makes  part  of  the  word  stand  for  a  set  of 
three. 

Quick  (Gr.  Caw,  dzah'-o,  2  Tim.  4:1),  used  In  con- 
trast with  dead ;  alive,  living. 

Quicken  (Gr.  ^uonoiiu^  dzo-opoy-eh'-o,  1  Cor.  15 :36 ; 
Kph.  2:1),  to  make  alive. 

Quiet  (Heb.  t^^ti,  Bhaw-kat',  Judg.  18:27),  at  rest. 
"To  Incense  an  angrie  bodie  when  he  is  at 
qiiiet,**— French  Diet. 

Quit  (Heb.  6^'*p2,  naw-kce'^  Josh.  2:20),  released. 
"We  are  never  quit  of  this  debt." -Latimer. 


Qi'iT  ONESELF  (Gr.  avApii^o^i,  an-drid'-zom-ahee, 
1  Cor.  16:13),  In  the  sei'se  of  acquit,  behave. 
"  Now  quit  you  well."— Shakespeare. 

Range  (Heb.  tTnTlp,  «cd-ay-ratr',  2  Kings  11:8),  a 
rank  or  row,  as  of  soldiers,  and  of  mountains 
(see  Job  39:8). 

Ravening  (Gr.  a/)7rayy/,  hur-pagay',  Luke  11:39), 

plunder,  extortion. 
Raw  (Heb.  ''n,  khah'ee,  1  Sam.  2:15),  alive,  active, 

springing,  hence  raw. 
Readv  (Gr.  /if/Aw,  mel'-4o,  Luke  7:2),  from  a  root 

containing  the  Idea  of  expectation,  and  near  as 

to  point  of  time. 

Reason  (Gr.  apeard^,  ar-e&Aos'y  Acts  6:6),  fit  "It 
is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God  and  serve  tables."  The  word  Is  used  in 
the  sen.se  In  which  we  employ  the  adjective, 
reasonable.  Also,  as  in  Rev.  18:19,  In  the  sense 
of  in  consequence  of. 

Receipt  ((;r.  rETitjviovt  telro^-uee-on.  Matt.  9 :9).  The 
place  for  the  taking  of  toll  is  meant,  rather  than 
the  act  of  receiving  customs. 

Reckon  (Gr.  7ioyi^ofiait  loff-id'-^om-ahect  Rom.  8: 

18).  to  conclude. 
Record  (Gr.  fidprvgt  mar'-tooa,  Phil.  1:8),  witness. 

Refuge  (Heb.  tljir?!,  mcA-o-iiair',  Dent.  33:27), 
habitation,  abode. 

Refuse  (Heb.  CN72,  maw-as',  Psa.  118:22),  to  reject. 

((Jr.  arrMSoKifid^o^  ap-od^k-ee-^mad'-zo,  Matt 

21 :42,  A.  v.,  "  rejected  "),  disapprove,  disallow. 

Release  (Heb.  Ttnyn,  hanraw-khaw\  Esth.  2:18). 
It  meant  permission  of  rest,  quiet. 

Religion  (Gr.  BprjCKtia^  thrace-ki'-ah.  Acts  26:6; 
James  1:26,  27),  a  ceremonial  observance. 
R.  C.  T.  says,  "  Religion  once  meant,  not  a  serv- 
ice of  God,  but  an  order  of  monkery ;  and  taking 
the  monastic  vow  was  termed  going  into  a  *  re- 
ligion.* " 

Rrproiiate  (Heb.  Oyf^S,  maiv^a*,  Jer.  6:30),  cast 
away,  spurn.    A.  V.  marg.  has  "  refuse  silver." 

Reproof  (Heb.  t^nsin,  to-kay-khawf,  Psa.  38:14), 
argument,  rejoinder.  So  Job  ai:2;  Prov.  29:15. 
"  In  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  Jest."— Shake- 
speare. 

Reprove  (Heb.  T\'Z\  yaw-kakhf.  Job  6.25),  refute, 
disapprove. 

Require  (Heb.  bird,  shaw-aU,  Ezra  7:21 ;  8:22),  to 
ask  for. 

Reverence  (Heb.  tind,  Bhauf-khaw',  Esth.  3:2, 
etc.),  to  salute,  bow  down  to. 

Rid  (Heb.biS:.  nav^tsaV,  Gen  37:22;  Exod.  6:6),  to 
snatch  away.  "  Rydde  me  and  deliver  me  ihorow 
thy  rightuousnesse."— Coverdale,  Psa.  71 :2. 

Ringstraked  (Heb.  T53^,  aw4code\  Gen.  30:3^ 
39. 40:  31 :8, 10, 12).  Straked  means  streaked,  or 
marked  with  a  line  or  streak. 
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BiOT  (Gr.  iauTia^  OB-o-tetf-ah,  Tit  1:6;  1  Pet  4:4)» 
excess,  dissoluteness  in  living. 

RisiNO  (Heb.  rfi^,  sehrayth'.  Lev.  13:2,  etc.),  swell- 
ing, a  leprous  scab. 

Rod  (Heb.  S^Ot  shav-bet',  Psa.  23:4),  staff  or  sup- 
port on  which  one  leans. 

Roller  (Heb.  bnnn,  khiUool't  Ezek.  30:21),  a 
bandage. 

Room  (Gr.  irporoKXiaia^  j»ro-4ok4ia-eefah,  Luke  2:7), 
a  place  or  seat  "  They  seke  after  salutations 
in  the  market  place,  &  the  preferment  of  the 
chiefe  seate  in  assembles;  and  in  all  feastes, 
and  bankets,  the  first  place  or  vppermost  raume 
of  the  table."— Erasmus. 

Saint  (Heb.  TOH,  khaw-aeed',  Psa.  106:16;  Dan.  8: 
13),  a  holy  person,  a  beloved  one.  **  Nor  thou 
Shalt  not  suffre  thy  saint  to  see  comipcion.''— 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

Salute  (Heb.  "JJ^ia,  baw-rak'.i  Kings  4:29),  to  bow 
down  to  the  groimd;  to  salute  with  embrace, 
kneel  in  adoration*  protracted  and  elaborate, 
hence  unfavorable  for  haste. 

Savour  (Gr.  ^poviu^fronreh'-o^  Matt  16:23;  2  Cor.), 
to  think,  to  have  a  sentiment  to  be  of  a  mind. 
Latimer  quotes  Paul  thus,  '*  When  I  was  a  child 

1  savoured  as  a  child"  (1  Cor.  13:11).  Also  it 
meant  flavor,  taste,  scent  and  in  the  Hebrew  it 
was  used  flg^iratively  for  reputation. 

SCALL  (Heb.  pn?,  neh'thek.  Lev.  13:30),  tetter, 
scurf.  *'  Under  thy  long  locks  thou  maist  have 
the  scalL*'— Chaucer. 

Scarce  iGr.  ^6^c*  fnol'-ia,  Acts  14:18;  27:7),  scarce- 
ly. *'  Many  warring  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose 
quills  and  dare  scarce  come  hither."— Shakes- 
peare, **  Hamlet" 

Scrabble  (Heb.  JTJJJ.  tavhraw'^  1  Sam.  21:13), 
scratch,  mark.  Scrab  is  a  word  still  in  use  in 
the  Suffolk  dialect  meaning  to  scratch. 

Scrip  (Gr.  ttj^^,  pay'-rah^  Matt  10:10),  a  small  bag 
or  wallet  ''  He  on  the  tender  grass  would  sit 
and  hearken,  even  to  ecstasy,  and  in  requital 
ope  his  leathern  scrip."- Milton. 

Sear  (Gr.  navrrfpidliu,  konhtay^eeHidf-zo,  1  Tim. 
4 :2),  to  dry  up,  cauterize,  scorch. 

Secure  (Gr.  noiiut  poy-eh'-o.  Matt  28:14),  a  relief 
from  responsibility  and  care. 

Servitor   (Heb.  r'l'd,   ahavHrath*,   to   attend^ 

2  Kings  4t43),  a  terving  man.  **  Come,  I  have 
heard  tbat  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servi- 
tor to  dull  delay."— Shakespeare. 

Shamefastness  (Gr.  a\d6^,  ahee-doee*,  1  Tim.  2:9), 
modesty,  bashf ulness.  **  Shamef ast  she  was,  in 
maiden's  shamef astness."— Chaucer.  R.C.T. 
says  shamefacedness  was  **  shamefastness," 
lilce  steadfastness  and  steadfast;  but  the  ordi- 
nary manifestation  of  shame  being  in  the  face, 
it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  orthography. 
Early  editions  of  the  A.  V.  had  *'shamefast- 
ness." 


Shapbk  (Heb.  bTl,  khmlt  Psa.  51:5),  formed,  fash- 
ioned. **As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at 
first  are  ill  shapen,  so  are  all  innovations  which 
are  the  births  of  time."— Bacon,  Sssaya. 

Sherd  (Heb.  iD*Tl,  kheh'-rea,  Isa.  30:14;  Ezek.  28: 
34),  a  shred,  fragment 

Shipmbn  (Gr.  vavTfK,  noW-tctce,  Acts  27:27),  sailors. 

Shippinq  (Gr.  Trh)iov,  ploy>-on,  John  6:24),  taking 
a  voyage.  "  Take,  therefore,  shipping ;  post  my 
lord,  to  France."-Shakespeare, "  Henry  VI." 

Shoe  latchet  (Heb.  ni^,  aer-okef.  Gen.  14:23), 
the  thong  or  string  of  a  shoe. 

Shrsd  (Heb.  nVs,  paw4akh',  2  Kings  4:39),  cut  to 
pieces.  **Shreddiugit  intocoimtries:  and,  with 
topography,  mincing  it  into  particular  places."— 
Fuller,  Noly  Stale. 

Shrewd  (Heb.  D7pn,ji:Aatlvmat^ce^Gen.6:ll).  Wy- 
cUf  has,  "  Forsothe  the  erthe  Is  corrupt  before 
God,  and  is  filled  with  shrewness."  It  once 
meant  iniquity,  or  intense  moral  eviL 

Shroud  (Heb.  0")*n,  kho-reah,  Ezek.  31 UJ),  shelter, 
overhanging  shade.  Wright  says  that  the  cov- 
ered space  on  the  side  of  St  Paul's  Church, 
called  the  shrouds,  was  to  protect  the  congre- 
gation in  inclement  seasons.  ^Places  under- 
ground, as  the  burrows  of  wild  animals."— Halli- 
well.  Diet, 

Siege  (G  r.  6p6vo^j  thron^-oa).  The  word  once  meant 
a  seat;  now  it  is  confined  to  the  military  idea  of 
a  land  blockade  by  an  army.  In  Matt  25:3t  32, 
Wyclif  has  "  Thane  he  schal  sltte  on  the  sege  of 
his  majestic." 

Sight  (Gr.  bfxiaig,  hor'-aa-is.  Rev.  4:3),  appearance, 
aspect 

Silly  (Heb.  STTS,  paw-thaw.  Job  5:2;  Hos.7:ll). 
It  once  had  no  bad  sense,  and  meant  harmless. 
Inoffensive.  Wycllf  uses  •*  unceli "  for  unhappy. 
**I  am  an  vnceli  man!  who  schal  delyuer  me 
fro  the  bodl  of  this  synne  ?"    (Rom.  7 :24.) 

Simple  (Gr.  aiUpaioCt  aJc-er'-ahryoa,  Ronu  16:19). 
guileless,  innocent  R.  C.  T.  says  the  •*  simple  " 
is  one  *'  without  fold ; "  aine  plica,  not  double, 
without  duplicity,  as  we  may  imagine  Nathanael 
to  have  been. 

Sincere  (Gr.  hdoTuoq,  ad'-ot-oa,  1  Pet  2:2), unadul- 
terated, clear ;  aiTie  cera,  without  wax,  as  honey. 

Sirs  (Gr.  ai^p,  an-ayr*.  Acts  7:26),  a  form  of  ad- 
dress as  we  would  say  ••Gentlemen."  "Sirs, 
strive  no  more."— Shakespeare. 

Sit  (Gr.  avoKeipai,  anrok-i'-mahee,  Luke  22:27),  to 
recline. 

SiTH  (Heb.  Q^(,  eem,  Ezek.  35:6),  since;  corruption 
of  Old  English.  Latimer  has  "sithens"  and 
Shakespeare  has  **  sithence." 

Slack  tHeb.  fTC"^,  ratc-faw'.  Josh.  10:6),  to  slacken 
or  relax.    **  Slack  their  duties."— Shakespeare. 

Sleight  (Gr.  Kv^tia,  koo-bi'-ah,  Eph.4:14),  artifice, 
fraud,  gambling,  associated  with  the  Idea  of 
crawling  or  creeping.  "  With  sleight  and  man- 
hood stole  to  Rhesus'  tent"— Shakespeare, 
•*  Henry  VI."  The  word  means  literally  dice 
playing  or  throwing,  from  lApo^,  a  cube  or  die. 
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Slims  (Heb.  lOT,  k/Mv-matvi',  Gen.  11:3),  bitu- 
men. "The  bitumen  of  which  I  speak  is  in 
some  places  in  manner  of  a  muddle  slime."— 
Pliny. 

Soft  (Gr.  fiaXoKdct  mal-^tk-as',  Matt  11:8),  mild- 
tempered,  effeminate ;  beqce  Tyndale  has  (Tit. 
8:2),  "Be  no  lighters  but  soft,  showing  all  meelc- 
ness  to  all  men." 

Sometimes  (Gr.  Trore,  pot-eh',  Eph.  2:13;  5:8;  Col. 
1:21;  Tit  3:3),  once,  once  upon  a  time,  hi  refer- 
ence to  the  past  "Thy  sometimes  brother's 
wife."— Shakespeare, "Richard  III." 

Sottish  (Heb.bpD,  saw-kawV,  Jer.  4:22),  foolish. 
Fr.  Bot,  a  fool. 

Spicbby  (Heb.  nfi^-i.neAr'-o^Wfc,  Gen.  37:25),  aromat- 
ics. 

Stagger  (Gr.  Siaxpivu,  dee-ak-ree'-not  Rom.  4:20), 
doubt,  to  waver.   Once  written  "  stacker." 

Stay  (Heb.  'SJ'^O,  saw-mak',  Isa.  26:3),  to  support 
"  Good  husbandman . . .  wont  to  pitch  props  and 
stakes  close  unto  their  young  plants  to  stay 
them  up."—Pliny. 

Story  (Heb.  ^'nTp.  midnrawah',  2  Chron.  13:22), 
history.  R.  V.*  "commentary."  "As  many  as 
know  story  or  have  any  experience."— The 
Translators  to  the  reader. 

Strain  (Gr.  divUJ^u,  d4se-oo-Hd'-zo,  Matt  23:24), 
from  hoo4idf-zo,  to  Alter.  The  early  versions  of 
Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  had  it 
"  strain  <nUt**  not "  strain  at,"  a  gnat 

Straitly  (Gr.  aircik^,  ap-iAayf,  Acts  4 :17),  strictly, 
severely. 

Stra WKD  (Gr.  arpuwbu,  strotie-noo'-o,  Matt  21 :8), 
scatter,  spread. 

Strike  (Heb.  ^PJ,  naw-tltan',  Exod.  12:7),.to  smear 
or  rub. 

Stuff  (Heb.  "ts,  ket-ee^,  1  Sam.  10:22;  Gen.  31:37), 
furniture,  baggage. 

Substance  (Gr.  hirap^i^,  hoopf-arx-ia,  Heb.  10:34), 
property.  Wycllf  has  "  a  better  and  a  dwellynge 
substance." 

Swaddling  band  (Heb.  rfjrn,  khathrool-law'. 
Job  38:9),  swathing  cloth. 


Taberinq  (Heb.  £]Cn,  tavj-fa^,  Nah.  2:7),  to  beat 

or  play  upon  the  tambourine. 
Table  (Gr.  ircvaKiStov,  pin-ak-id'-ee-on,  Luke  1 :63), 

a  writing  tablet 

Tablet  (Heb.  tOIS,  koo-mawzf,  Exod.  36 :22).  This 
was  not  used  In  the  sense  of  a  tablet,  but  an  or- 
nament or  necklace. 

Tabrbt  (Heb.  t]h,  to/s,  Gen.  31:27;  Job  17:0),  a 
tambourine. 

Tachb  (Heb.  D*^.,  keh'-res,  Exod.  26:6),  a  clasp  or 
fastening,  as  a  buckle. 

Tale  (Heb.  "fDh,  to^-keti,  Exod.  5:18),  a  carefully 
counted  number. 


Tare  (Gr.  oTrapdaau,  apar-as'-so,  Mark  9:20),  to 
convulse  with  epilepsy. 

Target    (Heb.  tTjX,   tsin-naw',  1   Kings   10:16; 

2  Chron.  9:16),  a  small  shield  used  hi  war. 
Tell  (Heb.  ^DO,  saw-far*^  Psa.  48:12),  to  count, 

reckon. 

Temper  (Heb.  bba,  bavhlalf,  Exod.  29:2),  to  mix  or 
compound.  "To  temper  poisons  for  her."— 
Shakespeare. 

Temperance  (Gr.  eynp^Tiia,  eng-kral'-Uah,  Act? 
24:26),  self-control ;  not  used  exclusively,  as  now. 
In  reference  to  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drink,  but  It  meant  moderation  In  all  things. 

Terribleness  (Heb.  t^^TI,  mo-raw'^  Deut26:8), 
dread,  terror. 

Thank  (Gr.  x^P^C,  kharf-ece,  Luke  6:32),  reward. 

Thankworthy  (Gr.  ;^a/)£f,  khar^-ece,  1  Pet.  2:19), 
.    deservhig  thanks. 

Thought  iQr.fiepi/iv6u,mer'imrna?i'-o,  Matt  6:26), 
care,  concern,  or  anxiety.  Tyndale  has  It  In 
1  Cor.  9:9,  "Doth  God  take  thought  for  oxen." 
"  Thou  art  a  foole  to  take  thought,  for  it  will  not 
amend  thee."— Shakespeare. 

Throng  (Gr.  dXi/kt,  thleef-bo,  Mark  8:9),  to  crowd. 

"  Tp  flght  hand  to  hand,  thy  men  so  pestered 

behind  that  one  thronged  &  overUld  an  other." 

-Plutarch. 
Throughly  (Gr.  dtoKaBapli^Q,  dee-ak-athraMd'-to, , 

Matt.  3:12),  to  cleanse  thoroughly,  to  winnow. 

Thyinb  wood  (Gr.  Bvivoc,  thoo'-ee-nos,  Rev.  18:12), 

a  fragrant  wood,  citron  wood. 
Tire  (Heb.  !i;2%  yaw-tab',  2  Kings  9:30),  to  deck 

the  head.    Milton  says,  "A  golden  tlar  circled 

his  head." 

Title  (Gr.  nVAoc,  tW-loe,  John  19:19),  the  In- 
scribed charge  of  crime,  for  which  men  were 
punished,  publicly  displayed,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  cross  of  such  as  were  crucified. 

Tittle  (Gr.  xfpata,  Ar^r-aT^'-yoA,  Matt  5:18;  Luke 
16:17),  something  hornlike,  the  apex  of  a  Hebrew 
letter.  "It  Is  In  the  Hebrew  alphabet  that 
the  I,  called  "  yot "  or  "  yod,"  Is  the  smaUest  of 
the  letters,  and  that  the  tips  of  the  letters  afford 
so  natural  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  smallest 
tittle  of  the  law."— Sharpe,  Bible  Texts  Illus. 

Tormentor  (Gr.  Paaavtar^,  ba»-an-is4ace',  Matt 
18:34),  executioner.  "When  nmster  Latimer 
stood  at  the  stake,  and  the  tormentors  were 
about  to  set  the  fire  upon  him."— Foxe,  Acts. 

Trafficker  (Heb.  ^^^3,  keiv-ahranree',  Isa.  23:8), 
merchant  or  tradesman. 

Unawares  (Heb.  yi^,  yaw-dah',  Psa.  35:8;  Josh. 
20:9),  unexpectedly. 

Unction  (Gr.  xP^f^*  khris'-mah,  1  John  2. -20). 
anointing;  still  used  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cluirch  In  reference  to  the  sacrament  called  ex- 
treme unction. 
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Undersettbks  (Heb.  51»??t  kaic^ha/e^  I  Kings 
7 :30),  supports. 

(JxicoBNS  (Ueb.  C*^,  rame,  Psa.  22:21),  wild  oxen. 
SeeE-V. 

Dnimpossiblb  (Matt.  17:20;  Tyndale,  ed.  1611,  *'  im- 
possible*'), impossible. 

Unperpbct  (Psa.  139:16;  Wyclif.  ed.  1611,  "  iinper- 
flt"),  Imperfect. 

t'NWASHEN  (Gr.  dwTiTOf,  an'-ip4o$,  Matt.  15:20; 
Mark  7:2),  unwashed. 

Used  (Heb.  ^b,  Itm-tnood',  Exod.  21:36),  accus- 
tomed. 

Utteb  (Heb.  *TiJ,  nauhgad'^  Lev.  6:1),  to  disclose, 
to  give  information. 

(Heb.  TIXTI,  khee^wne',  Ezek.  42:1),  outer, 
outside. 

VAiNtGr.  fidrawc,  mat'-ah-^os,  James  1 :26),  empty, 
worthless. 

Vainglory  (Gr.  KtvoAo^ia,  ken-od-cx-ee'-€ihy  Phil. 
2:3),  self-conceit,  empty  glory.  Marvin  R.  Vin- 
cent says:  "  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is  used 
to  describe  the  worship  of  idols  as  folly.  The 
verb  K€vo6o^iu  is  used  of  following  vain  conceits 
about  the  truth." 

Vanity  (Gr.  fiaraidTTfc,  mcLt-ah-yot'-CLce,  Rom.  8: 
20),  inutility,  transientness. 

Vaunt  (Gr.   nepTTtpewfiai,   per-per-yoo'-om-ahee, 

ICor.  13:4),  to  boast 
Venison  (Heb.  tTJ3b,  Uay-daw',  Gen.  27:3),  flesh 

of  beasts  taken  in  hunting.  Pliny  writes  of  "  tbe 

venison  of  elephant's  flesh." 

Verily  (Gr.  a/ziTv,  am-anef,  John  8:51,  etc.),  sure, 
Arm,  trustworthy. 

Very  (Gr.  akrfiCiq,  al-ay-tJioce*,  John  7:26),  orig- 
inal sense,  true,  as,  **  My  very  friend  hath  got 
his  mortal  hurt  in  my  behalf."— Shakespeare, 
*'  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Vesture  (Heb.  OSb,  leb^oshf.  Gen.  41:42;  Psa. 
22:18),  clothing. 

Vex  (Gr.  6;fAiw,  okMeh'-o,  Luke  6:18),  to  torment, 
harass.  It  signified  a  more  serious  trouble 
than  its  present  use  suggests. 

Virtue  (Gr.  dvvafuct  doof-nam-U^  Mark  6:30), 
power,  manly  strength,  might.  *'Be  bold  and 
comforted  by  our  Lord  and  the  power  of  his 
mlght."-Latiraer.  "  The  general  end  of  God's 
external  working  is  the  exercise  of  his  most 
glorious  and  most  abundant  virtue."— Hooker, 
Eccl.  Polity, 

Vocation  (Gr.  Kk^aiq,  klay'-sU,  Eph.  4:1),  calling. 
**  We  should  tarry  our  vocation  till  God  call  us : 
we  should  have  a  calling  of  God."-Latimer. 

Void  (Heb.  tTp'QTS,  meb-oo-kaw',  Gen.  1:2),  empty, 

waste. 
Voyage  (Gr.  7r?.<Jof,  plo'-os,  2  Mace.  6:1).    "Any 

Journey  was  a  voyage  once,  whether  by  hind  or 

sea."-R.  C.  T. 


Ware  (Gr.  ^/udaau^  /oo-lcu'-ao^  Luke  8:27),  past 
tense  of  wear.  *'  I  am  his  firstborn  son,  that 
was  the  last  that  ware  the  Imperial  diadem  of 
Rome."— Shakespeare. 

Warfare  (Gr.  arpareia^  strat-V-ah^  1  Cor.  9:7), 
military  service,  figurative  of  apostolic  career. 

WA8HPOT  (Heb.  STJO,  Bee-rawf,  Psa.  60:8;  108:9), 

a  vessel  to  wash  hi. 
Wax,  Waxen  (Gr.  yrfpaoKo^  ghay-ras'-ko,  Heb.  8: 

13),  to  grow.  "  Beholde  ye  lilies  of  the  feeld,  how 

thei  waxen."— Wyclif. 

Wayfaring  (Heb.   TV^tf,  aw-rakh',  Judg.  19:17; 

Isa.  33:8),  traveling. 
Wealthy  (Heb.  J^^'J'^.  rev-aw-yavf',  Psa,  66:12), 

rich.    The  marg.  of  R.  V.  has  It  "  abundance." 

Wench  (Heb.  nncp,  shif-khowf,  2  Sam.  17:17).  a 
maid  or  servant!  generally  of  low  birth. 

Whether  (Gr.  rif,  «».  Matt.  21:31),  which  of  the 
two.  "  Whether  of  them  twayne  did  the  will  of 
the  father  ?"-Tyn, 

WHrrED  (Gr.  kovi6u,  konree-aht-o.  Matt.  23:27; 
Mark  9:3),  made  white,  whitened. 

Will  (Gr.  dkAtj,  thel'-o,  Mark  6:25;  Rom.  9:16),  to 
wish  or  desire.  '*  He  sent  into  the  city  to  bis 
friends,  to  will  them  to  come  unto  him."— Plu- 
tarch. 

Will-worship  (Gr.  Ide^joOprfffuda,  eth^-oth-race- 
ki'-ah,  CoL  2:23),  piety,  sanctimony.  Wyclif  has  it 
**  chosen  holiness ; "  Cranmer,  "  superstition ; " 
Geneva, "  voluntarie  worshipping." 

Wimple  (Heb.  nnEIip,  mit-pakh'-ath,  Isa.  3:22). 
a  linen  cloth  or  covering  for  the  neck.  "For 
she  had  layd  her  moumfull  stole  aside,  and 
widow-like  sad  uHmpfe  throwne  away."— Spen- 
ser, *•  Faerie  Queene." 

Win K  AT  (Gr.  VTrepeiSu,  hoop-er-V-do,  Acts  17 :30),  to 
connive  at  or  countenance.  Literally,  to  close 
the  eyes. 

Winter  (Heb.  fj'^n,  khaw-raf,  Isa.  18:6).  to  be 
winter,  from  a  root  signifying  the  crop  or  har- 
vest gathered ;  hence,  autiunn  and  winter. 

Wise  (Gr.  ovrcjf,  hoof-ioce.  Matt.  1:18),  on  this  wise, 
on  this  way,  like  this. 

Wish  (Gr.  ehxofiair  yoof-khom-ahee.  Acts  27:29).  to 
earnestly  long  for;  more  emphatic  than  the 
common  use  of  the  word. 

Wit  (Heb.  rr.  yaw-dah',  Gen.  24:21),  to  know. 
O.  E.  wUaii. 

(Heb.  frcr^t  khok^maw',  Psa,  107:27),  under 
standing,  sense,  knowledge. 

Witch  (Heb.  tlp2.  kawshaf.  Dent  18:10),  wiz- 
ard, sorcerer.  In  Acts  8:9  Wyclif  has  "Sy- 
mount,  a  witche." 

Withal  (Gr.  apia^  ham'-ah^  Col.  4:3).  also,  in  con- 
nection with.    It  signifies  close  relatlonahlik 
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Withdrawn  (Heb.  XTJ2,  nauHUUcK  Deut  13:13), 
drawn  away ;  always  transitive  in  A.  V. 

Wittingly  (Heb.  bsis,  •av^-kalfy  Gen.  48:14), 
knowingly,  understandingly. 

Witty  (Heb*  5TOT72,  mez-dmrmaw',  Prov.  8:12). 
The  word  originally  meant  not  a  luiroorons  or 
smart  expression,  but  skill,  ingenuity,  cunning. 

Woe  worth  (Heb.  STin,  hawy  Ezek.  30:2),  an  ex- 
pression of  despair,  as,  '*  Woe  be  to  the  day  I  Ah ! 
Alas!''  The  opposite  state  of  feeling  indicated 
by  •*  well  worth,"  as  by  CJoverdale, "  Well  worth 
the  Corinthians,  for  though  they  were  fallen  into 
abuse  about  this  holy  mystery,  and  about  other 
thlufES,  we  read  not  that  they  spumed  against 
the  Holy  Spirit" 

WORKFELLOW  (Gr.  awepy6ct  soon-er^os'^  Rom. 
16:21),  a  fellow-workman,  as  our  modern  term 
coadjutor. 

Worship  (Gr.  JtJ^a,  dox'-ahy  Luke  14:10),  reverence, 
dignity.  "  Aye,  but  give  me  worship  and  quiet- 
ness."—Shakespeare.  "If  ony man  serve  me, 
niy fadir  schal  worschip  hym."— Wyclif.  "With 
my  body  I  thee  worship."—"  Marriage  Service." 


Worthy  (Gr.  a^ioq^  ax'-ee-oa^  Luke  12:48),  suitable, 
deserving,  mei-itorious. 

Wot  (Heb.  ^^TJ,  yavj-^Uih'y  Gen.  21:26),  know. 

Would  (Heb.  **7nK,  aJt/i-<U-a/i'e«),  an  exclamation, 
as  "Would  God!" 

Wrest  (Heb.  tl^,  naio-tauj*,  Exod.  Q3:2),  to  per- 
vert, to  twist  "  Some  there  be  that  labour  by 
wrestynffc  of  the  Scriptures  to  puUe  themselves 
from  under  due  obedience."— Lever.  Sermons. 

Wrought  (Heb.  'Jjbrt,  hawUakf,  Jonah  1:11),  to 
walk  or  exercise,  to  go  to  and  fro,  restless. 
"  The  sea  works  high,  and  the  wind  is  loud."- 
Shakespeare.  Tholuck  says.  "  Tt>  man  every- 
thing forbidden  appears  as  a  desirable  blessing; 
but  yet,  as  it  is  forbidden,  be  feels  that  his  free- 
dom is  limited,  and  now  his  lust  rages  more  vio- 
lently like  the  waves  against  the  dike." 


Yearn  (Heb.  ^i:C2.  kauMnarf,  Gen.  43:30),  literally 
to  shrivel  as  by  beat,  hence  to  warm  with  passion 
or  emotion.  "No:  for  my  manly  heart  doth 
yearn."— Shakespeare. 
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Aftlar 

A'a-4ar 

Aaron 

A'ron 

Aaronlt«8 

A'ron-itea 

Abacuc 

Ab'a-kuk 

Abaddon 

A-bad'don 

Abadias 

Ab'a-^i'a* 

Abagtha 

A'bag'thah 

Abal 

A'bal 

Abana 

Ab^a-nah 

Abarim 

i46'o-nm 

Abaron 

Ab'a-ron 

Abba 

Ab'bah 

Abda 

Ab'dah 

Abdeel 

Ab'de-d 

Abdl 

Ab'di 

Abdias 

Ab-dv'a* 

Abdiel 

Ab'de-d 

Abdon 

Ab'don 

Ab6dn6KO 

A-bed'nt-go 

Abel 

A'bd 

Abelbethmaa- 

A'bd-belhrma'- 

chah 

arkah 

Abelmaim 

A'6rf-ma'tm 

Abelmeholah 

A'bd-mt-ho'lah 

Abelmizraim 

A'6rf-mi«'ra-tm 

Abelshittim 

A'bd-Mhit'tim 

Abesan 

Ab'be-tan 

Abez 

A'btz 

Abi 

A'by 

Abia 

A-hy'a 

Abiah 

A-hv'ah 

Abialbon 

A'be-al'bon 

Abiasaph 

A-bi'a-Baf 

Abiathar 

A-bi'orihar 

Abib 

A'bib 

Abida 

A'by'da 

Abidah 

A-bVdah 

Abidan 

Ab'x-dan 

Abiel 

A'bfd 

AWozer 

A'be-tfter 

Abiezrlte 

A'be-et*rxie 

Abigail 

Ab'e-gaU 

AbihaU 

Ab'e-hale 

Abihu 

A'by'hu 

Abihud 

A'bj/hud 

Abijah 

A'by'iah 

Abijam 

A-by'jam 

Abflene 

Ab'e-U'ne 

Abimael 

A-bim*a-d 

Ablmelech 

A-bim'e-Uk 

Abinadab 

A-bin'ardab 

Ablner 

Ab'i-ner 

Abinoam 

A-bin'o-am 

AUram 

A-bi'ram 

Abiron 

A'by'ron 

Abiaei 

Ab'i-te'i 

Abiahag 

Ab'be-9hao 

Abishai 

A-bUh*a-% 

Abiahahar 

Ab-be-shay'har 

Abishalom 

A-bi9h'a4om 

AbiBhua 

A-W«A'«-a 

Ablshup 

A-by'ahur 

Abisum 

Ab'y-aum 

Abital 

Ab'e-4al 

Abitub 

Ab'y-tub 

Abiud 

A-bi'ud 

Abner 

Ab'ner 

Abraham 

A'bra-ham 

Ahn/n. 

A'bram 

Abrech 

Ab-rek' 

Absalom 

Ab'sa-lom 

Abaalon 

Ab*9a-lon 

Abubus 

A-6tt'6tt« 

Acaron 

Ak'arron 

Acatan 

Ak'a-tan 

Accad 

Ak'kad 

Accaron 

Ak^ka-ron 

Accho 

Ak'koh 

Accoa 

Ak'koa 

Accoz 

Ak'koM 

Aceldama 

A'td'da-fnah 

Achala  (ya) 

A'kay'yah 

Achaicus 

A'kay*e-ku9 

Achan 

A'kan 

Achar 

A'kar 

Achaz 

A'kas 

Achbor 

Ak'bor 

Achiacharua 

A'ke-ak'a-ru9 

Achias 

A'ky'at 

Achim 

A'kitn 

Achlmelech 

A-kim'e-Uk 

Achior 

A'ke-ar 

Achlsh 

A' kith 

Achitob 

Ak'i-tob 

Achitophel 

A-kiVo-fd 

Achmetha 

Ak'fM-thah 

Achor 

A'kor 

Achsa 

Ak'sa 

Achsah 

Ak'Boh 

Achahaph 

Ak'Mha 

Achzib 

Ak'Mib 

Acipba 

At*e-fah 

Adtho 

At'e-tho 

Acua 

Ak'ura 

Acub 

Ak'ub 

Adadah 

Ad'a-dak 

Adadeaer 

Ad-ad-e'Mer 

Adadrimmoa 

Ad-ad-nrn'mon 

Adah 

A'dah 

Adaiah 

Ad'a^'ah 

AdaUa 

Ad^arli'a 

Adam 

AdTam 

Adamah 

Ad'orwiah 

Adami 

Af^a-mi 

Adar 

A'dar 

Adaaa 

Ad'a-Ba 

Adbeel 

Ad'b€-d 

Addan 

Ad'dan 

Addar 

Ad'dar 

Addl 

Ad^dv 

•Addo 

AdTdo 

Addon 

Ad'don 

Addua 

Ad'dus 

Ader 

A'der 

Adida 

Ad'i-da 

Adlel 

A'de-d 

Adtai 

A'din 

Adina 

Ad'i-nah 

Adino 

Ad'i-no  or 

A-di'no 

Adinua 

Ad'i-nuM 

Adlthalm 

Ad'e-tha*im 

Adlal 

Adia-i 

Admah 

Ad'mah 

Admatha 

Adna 

Ad'nav 

Adnah 

Ad'nah 

Adonibexek 

A-do'ni'b^zek 

Adonican 

A-donfi-kan 

AdooUah 

Ad'o-ni'jak 

Adonikam 

A-don'i-kam 

Adooiram 

Ad-Q-ny'ram 

Adonis 

A-do'nU 

Adonizedek 

A-don'i-tt^dek 

Adora 

A-do'ra 

Adoraim 

Ad-o-ray'tm 

Adoram 

A-do'ram 

Adramelech 

A-dram'e-Mt 

Adrammelech 

AdramytUum 

Ad-ra-mit'te-um 
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Adria 

A'dr9'ah 

Ahuxam 

A-Kev/zam 

Amlnadab 

A-min'ardab 

Adriel 

A'dre-d 

Ahuzzath 

A-huz'zath 

Amlttai 

A-mil'tav 

Aduel 

A-du'ti 

M 

A*x 

Amlzabad 

A-mWa-bad 

AduUam 

A-duL'lam 

AlahorAJah 

A-t'oA 

Ammah 

Am'mah 

AduUamite 

A'dtU'lam-Ue 

Atath 

A-i'ath 

Ammedatha 

Am-med'orihay 

Adiunmim 

A-dum*mim 

Aija 

A-i'jah 

Amml 

Am' my 

Aedias 

AVdt'o* 

Aijalon 

A'jal-on 

Ammlel 

Am^me-el 

iEneas  (Gr. 

Aijetoth  Shahar  AVeAeih  9ha'har 

Ammihud 

Amnmy'hud 

Alp^a<:) 

A'ne-^u 

AJn 

A'in 

Amminadab 

Am-min'a-dab 

^non 

A'non 

Aims 

A-t'ruz 

Amminadib 

Am'mtn'a-dt6 

^on 

A' on 

Ajah 

A'jah 

Ammishaddal 

Am'mi-ehad'- 

Ethiopia 

E-the-o'pe-a 

AJalon 

Aj'a-lon 

da-y 

Agaba 

Ag'orba 

Akan 

A'kan 

Ammizabad 

Am-miM'O'bad 

Agabua 

Ag'a-bu* 

Akkub 

Ak'kvb 

Ammon 

Am'mon 

Agag 
Agagito 

A' gag 

Akrabattine 

Ammonite 

Am'mon.^ 

A'gao-Ue 

Akrabbim 

A-krab'lnm 

AmmonltesB 

Agar 

A'gar 

Alameth 

AVe-Tneth 

Amnon 

Am'non 

Agarenes 

Ag'a-^enez 

Alammelech 

A-lam'me4ek 

Amok 

A'mok 

Agee 
Aggeua 

Ag'e-€ 
Ag-gefu9 

Alamoth 

Ayamiolh 

Amon 

A'mon 

Alcimua 

AVsi-mtu 

Amorite 

Am'o-riU 

Agrippa 

A-grip'pah 

Alema 

AVe-ma 

Amos 

A'moe 

Agur 

A'guT 

Alemeth 

AVe-melh 

Amoz 

A'moM 

Ahab 

A'hab 

Alexander 

Al-egz'an-der 

Amphlpolis 

Am-fij/o4U 

Aharah 

A-Kar'ah 

Alexandria 

Al-ex-an'dre-a 

AmpUas 

Aharhel 

A-har'd 

Alexandrians 

A  l-ex-an'dre-ana 

Amram 

Am*ram 

Ahasai 

A-haa'a-i 

Allah 

A'li'ah 

Amramites 

Am'ramritez 

Ahasbai 

A-has'ba-^ 

AUan 

A-li'an 

Amraphel 

Am'ra-fel 

Ahasuerus 

A'ha»-u-e'ru» 

AUom 

AVlom 

Amzi 

Am'gy 

Ahava 

A'hay'vah 

AUon 

AVlon 

Anab 

A'nab 

Ahaz 

A'hoM 

Allonbachuth 

AVlon^ak'tUh 

Anael 

An'orel 

Ahaziah 

A'ha-9i'ah 

Almodad 

Al-fn&dad 

Anah 

A'nah 

Ahban 

Ah'han 

Almon 

AVmon 

Anaharath 

Aher 

A' her 

Almondibla- 

AVtnon-dib'la- 

Analah 

An'ori'ah 

Ahi 

A 'Ay 

thaim 

tha'im 

Anak 

A'nak 

Ahiah 

A-hy'ah 

Alnathan 

Al'narthan 

Anaklm 

An'a^kim 

Ahlam 

A-hj/am 

Aloth 

A'loth 

An'armim 

Ahian 

A'hy'an 

Alpha 

AVfa 

Anammelech 

A-nam'ma4ek 

Ahiezer 

A'hy-e'ter 

Alph»U8,  or 

Anan 

A'nan 

Ahihud 

A-hy'ud 

Alpheua 

Al-!eu% 

Ananl 

A-na'ny 

Ahijah 

A-hy'iah 

Altaneua 

AVta-ne'ua 

Ananlah 

An-amy'ak 

Ahikam 

A'hy'kam 

Altaschith 

AUM'kiih 

Ananias 

An-a'ny'a» 

AhUud 

A'ky'lud 

Alush 

A'lush 

Ananiel 

A-nan'i-el 

Ahimaaz 

A-himfa-OM 

Alvah 

AVvah 

Anath 

A*nath 

Ahiman   • 

A'hy'man 

Alvan 

AVvan 

Anathoth 

An'a-thoth 

Ahimelech 

A-him'TM-lek 

Amad 

A'mad 

Andrew 

Ahlmoth 

A-he'moth 

Amadatha 

A-mad'a-thah 

(andru) 

An'dru    ' 

Ahinadab 

A-hin'na-dab 

Amadathus 

A-mad'a-thus 

Andionicus 

An-dro-ny'kua 

Ahinoam 

A'hin'no-am 

Amal 

A'mal 

Anem 

A'nem 

Ahlo 

A-hy'o 

Amalek 

Am'aAek 

Anen 

A'nen 

Ahlra 

A-hy'rah 

Amalekite 

Am'a-Uk-ite 

Aner 

A'ner 

Ahiram 

A'ky'ram 

A*mam 

Anethotite 

An'e-thofiU 

Ahiramites 

A-hy*ram-it€8 

Aman 

A' man 

Anetothite 

An'e-lot'Ue 

Ahisamach 

A-hi8'a-mak 

Amana 

Amra'nah 

Anlam 

A'ny-am 

A-hish*arhar 

Amariah 

Am-a-ry'ah 

Anhn 

A'nim 

Ahishar 

A-hy*ahar 

Amarias 

A  m'orry'aa 

Anna 

An'nah 

Ahisham 

A-hy'tham 

Amasa 

A  m'a'»a 

Annaas 

An*na-aa 

Ahithophel 

A'hU'o-fel 

Amasal 

A-nuu'a-i 

Annas 

An'naa 

Ahitub 

A'hy'tvh 

Amashai 

A-moBh'a'i 

Annuus 

An-nu'ug 

Ahlab 

Ah'lab 

Amasiah 

A  m'a-n'ah 

Anos 

A'noa 

Ahlai 

AWlay 

Amathas 

Am'a-thas 

Antichrist 

An'ty-ehrtei 

Ahoah 

A'ho*ah 

Amatheis 

Am'o'the'is 

Antillbanus 

An'ty-lib'a-nu9 

Ahohite 

A-ho'hite 

Amathis 

Am'a-thi8 

Antloch 

An'ty-ok 

Aholah 

A-ho'lah 

Amaziah 

A  m'a-ty'ah 

Antiochla 

An'H-o-ki'a 

AhoUab 

A-ho'U-ah 

Amedatha 

A-med'a-thah 

Antlochians 

An'ty-o^ki-ans 

Aholfbah 

A'ho'U-bah 

Amen 

A' men 

Antiochis 

An^y'o-kU 

AhoUbamah 

A'ho-lib'a-mah 

Ami 

A' my 

Antiochus 

An-ty'o-kus 

Ahumai 

A'hu*ma-i 

Amidol 

Am*irdoi 

Antipas 

An'ty-paa 
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Antlpat«r 

An-tij/a-ter 

Ard 

Ard 

Ashan 

A'ahan 

AntipatriB 

An-tip*a-tri9 

Ardath 

Ar'dath 

Ashbea 

Aah'be^ih 

Antonls 

An-to'ny-a 

Ardites 

Ard'Uea 

Ashbel 

Aah'bd 

Antothijah 

An'tcthi'jah 

Ardon 

Ar'don 

A8hbeUt«s 

Aah'bd-iUa 

Antothlte 

An*toth-ite 

AreU 

A-re'U 

Ashchenaz 

Aah'ke-nas 

Anub 

A*nub 

AreUtes 

A-re'liUa 

Ashdod 

Aah'dod 

Anus 

A'nua' 

Areopagite 

Ar-e-op^a-gite 

Ashdodites 

Aah*dod-\tea 

Apame 

A'pa'me 

Areopa«rus 

Ar-e-op^a-gua 

Ashdothites 

Aah'dolk'itea 

ApeUes 

A'peVlea 

Ares 

AWex 

Ashdothplsgah 

Aah'doth'pia'g* 

ApharaachitM 

A-far'aak-itea 

Aretas 

Ar'e-taa 

Asher 

Aah'er 

Apharaathchitesil  -far'aath-kitea 

Areus 

A-re'ua 

Asherah 

Aah-e^rah 

Apharsites 

A-far'aUea 

Argob 

Ar'gob 

Asherites 

Aah'er'xUa 

Aphek 

A'ftk 

Ariarathes 

A'ry-a-ra'theM 

Ashima 

Aah'e-mah 

Aphekah 

A'fe'kah 

Aridai 

A-rid'a-i 

Ashkelon 

Aah'keAon 

Apherema 

A-fer'e-mah 

Aridatha 

A'Hd'a-thah 

Ashkenaz 

Aah'ke-naz 

Apherra 

A'fer'rah 

Arieh 

A'vy'eh 

Ashnah 

Aah'nah 

Aphlah 

A-fi'ah 

Ariel 

A'ryd 

Ashpenaz 

Aah'pe-naz 

Aphlk 

A'fik 

ArimathsBa 

Ar-e-ma-th^ah 

Ashriel 

Aah're-H 

Aphrah 

Af'rah 

Arimathea 

Ar-^ma-the'ah 

Ashtaroth 

Aah'ta-roth 

Aphses 

Af'aaea 

Arloch 

A're-ok 

Ashtemoh 

Aah'te-mo 

ApoUonia 

Ap'poHrlo'ne-a 

Arisai 

A'Txa'a-x 

Ashterathite 

Aah'te-rath-iU 

ApoUonitis 

A  p'pol-lo'ne-ua 

Aristarchus 

Ar-ia-iar'kua 

Ashteroth  Kar 

ApoUophanes 

Ap'pol-lof*a-n€ea 

Aristobulus 

naim 

na-im 

ApoUos 

A'pd'laa 

Arkite 

Ark'ite 

Ashtoreth 

Aah'to-relh    ' 

Apollyon  (or 

Armageddon 

Ar*ma-g€d*don 

Ashur 

Aah'ur 

apolyoD) 

A'pol'yon 

Armenia 

Ar-me'ne-a 

Asliurites 

Aah'ur-itea 

Appaim 

Aj/pay-xm 

Armoni 

Ar-mo*ni 

Ashvath 

Aah'vath 

Apphia 

Af'e-ah 

Ama 

Ar'nah 

Asia 

A'ahi-ah 

Apphus 

AS'fua 

Aman 

Ar*nan 

Asiarchs 

A^n-areks 

Appil  Forum 

A  p'pey  fo*rum 

Amon 

Ar*non 

Asiblas 

Aa'i-by'aa 

Aquila 

Ak'quU'oh 

Arod 

A'rod 

Asiei 

A'ay-d 

At 

At 

Arodi 

Ar*o-dy 

Asipha 

Aa'i-fah 

Ara 

AWah 

Arodites 

A'rod-itea 

Askelon 

Aa'ke^on 

Arab  (a  city) 

A' rob 

Aroer 

Ar'o-er 

Asmadai 

A  a*  ma-da 

Arabah 

Ar'o'bah 

Aroerite 

Ar'o-er-iU 

Asmaveth 

Aa'ma-vHh 

Arabatthane 

Arom 

A'rom 

Asmodeus 

Aa'mo'de'ua 

(arabathtbane)  A  r'a-bath-tha'tu 

Arpad 

Ar'pad 

Asmoneans 

Arabattine 

Ar'a^hat'iy'ne 

Arphad 

Ar'fad 

i^Joaephus) 

Aa'mo-ne'cn* 

Arabia 

A-ray'be-a 

Arphaxad 

A  r- fax*  ad 

Asnah 

Aa'nah 

Arabian 

A-ray'be-an 

Arsaces 

Ar^aa-aez 

Asnapper 

Aa-nap'per 

Arad 

A' rod 

Arsareth 

Ar'aa-reth 

Asochis 

Aradus 

Ar'a-dua 

Artaxerxee 

Ar-tag-terk'tex 

iJoaephua) 

A-ao'kia 

Arab 

A'rah 

Artemas 

Asom 

A*  torn 

Aram 

A' ram 

Aruboth 

Ar'u-both 

Aspatha 

Aa^pa-thah 

Aramitess 

A'ramri'tea 

Arumah 

A-ru'mah 

Asphar 

Asphar 

Aramnaharaim 

A'ram-na'haV' 

Arvad 

Ar'vad 

Aspharasus 

Aa-pfutr'a-na 

ra'im 

Arvadite 

Ar'vad-ite 

Asriel 

Aa're-el 

Aramzobah 

A'ram-zo'hah 

Arza 

Ar'tah 

Asrielites 

Aa'ti-H-iUa 

Aran 

A'ran 

Asa 

A*aah 

Assabias 

Aa'aa^bv'as 

Ararat 

Ar'a-rat 

Asadias 

Aa-a-dy'aa 

Assaiimoth 

Aa-aal't-mUh 

Ararath 

Ar'a-ralh 

Asael 

Aa'a-d 

Assanlas 

Aa'aa-ny'aa 

Arathes 

A-ra'thea 

Asahel 

Aa'a^hel 

Assaremoth 

Aa'aa^e'moth 

Araunah 

A-rau/ruxh 

Asahlab 

Aa'a'hy'ah 

Asshur 

Aah'ur 

Arba 

Ar'bah 

Asaiah 

A^a-y'ah 

Asshurim 

Aak-ahu'rim 

Arbah 

Ar'hah 

Asana 

Aa'ornah 

Assideans 

Aa'ai-^ana 

Arbatblte 

Ar'hath-ite 

Asaph 

A'aaS 

Assir 

Aa'air 

Arbattis 

Ar-bai'tia 

Asarael 

A-aar'a-el 

ASBOB 

Aa'aoa 

Arbela  (In 

Asareel 

X-aar'e-rf 

Assuerus 

Aa'aU't'ru* 

Palestine) 

Ar-bee'lah 

Asareiah 

Aa-a-re'lah 

Assur 

As'aur 

Arbite 

Ar'biU 

Asbazareth 

Aa-baz'a-reth 

Assyria 

Aa-air'e-a 

Arbonai 

Ar-bo'na-i 

Ascalon 

Aa'ka^lon 

Aa-air*e-an 

ArchelauB 

Ar-ke-lay'ua 

Aseas 

A-ae'aa 

Astaroth 

Aa'ta-roth 

Archevites 

Ar'ke-viUa 

ARebebia 

A-aeb'e-by'ah 

Astath 

Aa'tath 

Archi 

Ar'H 

Asebia 

Aa'e-by'ah 

Astyages 

Aa-ty'a-ges 

Archippus 

Ar-kip'pua 

Asenath 

Aa'e-nath 

Asuppim 

A-aup'pim 

Apchite 

Ar'kile 

Aser 

A'aer 

Asyncritus 

A'ain'kre-tiu 

Arcturus 

A  rk-too'rua 

Aserer 

A-ae*rer 

Atad 

A' tad 
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Atarah 

Al'a-rah 

Azrikam 

Az-ry'kam 

Balthasar 

Bal-tha'aar 

Atargatis 

A'iar'oa-ti8 

Azubah 

A-xu'bah 

Bamah 

Ba'mah 

Ataroth 

Afa-TOth 

Aziur 

A'zur 

Bamoth 

Ba'moth 

Atarothadar 

Ai'a-roih-a'dar 

Aziu*an 

.  A'Zu'ran 

Bamothbaal 

Ba' moth-bay' <A 

Atarothaddar 

Ai'a-roth-ad'dar 

Az'zah 

Ban 

Ban 

Ater 

A'ter 

Azzan 

Az'zan 

Bananias 

Ban'artri'aa 

Aterezias 

At'e-re-zx'as 

Azzur 

Az'zur 

Banaias 

Ban'a-i'aa 

Athach 

A'thak 

B 

Bani 

Ba'ny 

Athaiah 

Ath'a-i'ah 

Banid 

Ba'nid 

AthaUah 

Ath'orly'ah 

Baal 

Bay'dl 

Bannaia 

Baiifna'ya 

Atharias 

Aih'a-rv'aa 

Baalah 

Bay'al'oh 

Bannus 

Ban'nua 

Athenians 

A-the'ny-ans 

Baalath 

Bav'al-ath 

Banuas 

Ban'ib-aa 

Athenobius 

Ath*e-no*bv-tis 

Baalathbeer 

Barabbas 

Ba-rab'baa 

Athens 

Ath'ena 

Baalberith 

Bay'al-be'rxth 

Bar&chel 

Bar'a-kd 

Athlai 

Ath'lay 

Baale 

Bay'orUe 

Barachiah 

Bar'a-ky'ah 

Atlpha   . 

At'i'/a 

Baalgad 

Bay'al-oad 

Barachias 

Bar'a-ky'aa 

Atroth 

At'roth 

B^alhamon 

Bay'al-hah'mon 

Barak 

Ba'rak 

Attai 

At'tay 

Baalhanan 

Bay'al-hah'nan 

Barhumite 

Bar-hu'mite 

Attalia 

AtHorly'ah 

BaaUiazor 

Bay'al-hah'zor 

Bariah 

Ba-ry'ah 

Attains 

At'ta-lu8 

Baalhermon 

Bay*al-her-mon 

Barjesus 

Bar-je'atta 

Attharaties  (ath- 

BaaU 

Bay'al-i 

Barjona 

Bar-jo'nah 

tharateez) 

At'thar'a-tez 

Baalim 

Bay'al-im 

Barkos 

Bar'koa 

Aufi^ia  . 

Aw'gy-ah 

Baalis 

Bay'arlia 

Barnabas 

Bar'norbaa 

Augustus 

AtP-gusUus   , 

Baalmeon 

Bay'al-me'on 

Barodis 

Ba-ro'dia 

Auranus 

Aip-ray'nua 

Baalpeor 

Bay'al-pe'or 

Barsabas 

Bar'aa-baa 

Auteos 

Avyte'at 

Baalperazim 

Bay'al'per'arziin 

Bartac\i8 

Bar'ta-kua 

Ava 

A'vah 

Baalshallsha 

Bay*al-ahal'-i' 

Bartholomew 

Bar-thol'o-mew 

A  varan 

Av'orran 

ahah 

Bartimasus 

Bar'te-ma'ua 

Avaron 

Af/a-ron 

Baaltamar 

Bay'al'ta'mar 

Bartimeus 

Bar'ie-me'ua 

Aven 

A'ven 

Baalzebub 

Bay*  al-tif booh 

Baruch 

Bay'ruk 

Avim 

A' vim 

Baalzephon 

Bay'al-ze'Jon 

Barzelai 

Bar-zd'a-i 

Avlms 

A^vimz 

Baana 

Ba'a-nah 

Barzillai 

Bar-ziVla-x 

Avites 

A'vitea 

Baanah 

Ba'a-nah 

Basaloth 

Baa'a-loth 

Avith 

A'vith 

Baanias 

Ba'a-ny'aa 

Bascama 

Baa'ka-ma 

Azael 

At'a-el 

Baara 

Ba'a-rah 

Bashan 

Ba'ahan 

Azaelus 

Az'a-e'lua 

Baaseiah  (-ya)  Ba^a-ae'yah 

Bashan  havotfa 

'  Ba'ahan  hay'- 

Azah 

A'zah 

Baasha 

Ba'orahah 

jair 

voih-jay'ir 

A»Siah 

A'zal 

Baasiah 

B  a*  a- ay*  ah 

Baah'e-math 

Az-a-ly'ah 

Babel 

Ba'bd 

Basilis 

Baa'i-lia 

Azaniah 

Az-a-ny'ah 

Babi 

Ba'bi 

BasUth 

Baa'liih 

Azaphion 

A-za'fi-un 

Babylon 

Bab'eAon 

Baa'math 

Azara 

Az'a-ra 

Babylonians 

Bab'e4o'ne-ana 

Bassa 

Baa'aah 

Azarael 

A-ea^ra-el 

Babylonish 

Bab'e-Wniah 

Bastai 

Baa'ta-i 

Azareel 

A-za're-el 

Baca 

Ba'kah 

Bathrabbim 

Bath'rab'bim 

Azariah 

Az-a-ry'ah 

Bacchides 

Bak'ki-dez 

Bathsheba 

Balh'ahe'bah 

Azarias 

AM-ar-ry*a8 

Bacchus 

Bak'kua 

Bathshua 

Baih'ahu'ah 

Azaz 

A'zaz 

Bacenor 

Ba-ae'nor 

Bathzacharlas 

Bath'zak-a-ry'aa 

Azazel 

A'Za'zel 

Bacchiu*us 

Bak-ku'rua 

Bavai 

Bav'ori 

Azaziah 

Az-a-zy*ah 

Bachrites 

Bak'riUa 

BazUth 

Baz'lilh 

Azbazareth 

Az-hax'c^eih 

Bago 

Ba'go 

Bazluth 

Baz'luth 

Azbuk 

Az^buk 

Bagoas 

Ba-go'aa 

Bealiah 

Be'a-li'ah 

Azekah 

A-ze'kah 

Bagoi 

Bag'o-i 

Bealoth 

Be'a-loth 

Azel 

A'zd 

Bahanunite 

Ba-ha'rum-iie 

Bean 

Bc'an 

Azem 

A'zem 

Bahumus 

Ba-hu'mua 

Bebai 

Beb'a-i 

Azephurith 

Az-ze-few'rUh 

Bahurim 

Ba-hu'rim 

Becher 

Be'ker 

Azetas 

A-ze'taa 

Bajith 

Ba'jith 

Bechorath 

Be-ko'rath 

Azgad 

Az'gad 

Bakbakkar 

Bak'bak'ker 

Bectileth 

Bek'ti'leth 

Azia 

A-zy'ah 

Bakbuk 

Bak'buk 

Bedad 

Be'dad 

Aziei 

A'zy'e-i 

Bakbukiah 

Bak'buk-i'ah 

Bedaiah 

Bed'a-i'ah 

Aziel 

A'zy-d 

Balaam 

Bay' lam 

Bedan 

Be'dan 

Aziza 

A'zy'za 

Balac 

Bay'lak 

Bedeiah 

Be-de'ya 

Azmaveth 

Az-may'veth 

Baladan 

Bcd'a-dan 

BeeUada 

Azmon 

Az^mon 

Balah 

Bay'lah 

Beelsarus 

Be-d'aarrua 

Aznothtabor 

Az'noth-tay'bor 

Balak 

Bay'lak 

Beeltethmus 

Be'd-teth'mus 

Azor 

A'zor 

B  alamo 

Bal'a-mo 

Beelzebub 

Be-d'ze-bub 

Azotus 

A-zo'tua 

Balasamus 

Ba-laa'a-mua 

Beer 

Be'er 

Azrlel 

Az'ry-d 

Balnuus 

Bal-nu'ua 

Beera 

Be-e'rah 
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Beer&h 

Be-^'rah 

Bermtho 

Be^^tho 

B«ereUm 

Be'er-e'lim 

Berzelus 

Befze'lui 

Beeri 

Be-^ry 

Besal 

Bg'May 

Beeriahairai 

Be'er-la-hay'roy 

Besodelah 

BeM'iMWya 

Beeroth 

Be-e*rolh 

Beeor 

BeTwr 

Beerothites 

Be-e'roth-ites 

Betah 

Be'tah 

Beeraheba 

Be'er-ahe'bah 

Betane 

Bet'a-ne 

Beeshterah 

Be-esh'te-rah 

Beten 

Beten 

Behemoth 

Be'he-moih 

Bethabara 

Belh-ab'a-rah 

Bekah 

Be'kaK 

Bethanath 

Belh'a'nath 

Bel 

Bel 

Bethanoth 

Belh'a'noth 

Bela 

Be'la 

Bethany 

Beth*a-ny 

Belah 

Be'lah 

Betharabah 

Beth'ar'a^ah 

Belaites 

Be'la-iU9 

Betharam 

Belh'a'ram 

Belemus 

Bd'e-muM 

Betharbel 

Beth'ar'bd 

BeUal 

Be'li-al 

Bethaven 

BMhWvtn 

BeUnalm 

Bel*ma-%m 

Bethazmaveth 

Beth'ax'marvelh 

Bebnen 

Bd'men 

Bethbaalmeon 

Beth'ba'al-me'on 

BeUahat'ar 

Bethbarah 

Beth'ba'rah 

Belteshazsar 

Bd-U-ahoM'ar 

Bethbast 

Beth'ba'ai 

Ben 

Ben 

BethWrel 

Beth'bir'e^ 

Benalah 

Be-na'yah 

Bethcar 

BeUi'car 

Ben^am^mi 

Bethdagon 

Beth'da'oon 

Beneberak 

Ben'e-he'rak 

Bethdiblathalm  Beth'dih'lor 

Benejaakan 

Ben'e-jay'a-kan 

iha'im 

Benekedem 

Ben'e-ke'dem 

Bethedea 

Beth'e'den 

Benhadad 

Ben'ha'dad 

Bethel 

Belh'd 

Benhail 

Ben-ha'a 

BetheUte 

Bkh'd-iU 

Benhanan 

Ben*ha*nan 

BeUiWmek* 

Beninu 

Ben'e-nu 

Bether 

Bother 

Benjamin 

Ben'jay-min 

Betheeda 

Be-thes'dah 

Benjamite 

Ben'jay-miie 

Bethesel 

Beth'e'Mel 

Beno 

Be'no 

Bethgader 

Beth'oay'der 

Benoni 

BenWni 

Bethgamul 

Belh'oay'mul 

Benniii 

Ben'nu-i 

Beth-GUgal 

Beth-ifa'ool 

Benzoheth 

Ben'to'hHh 

Bethhaccerem 

Belh'hak'eiM'em 

Beon 

Be^on 

Beth-Haggan 

BHhr-hag^oan 

Beor 

Be'or 

Bethharan 

Belh'haWan 

Bera 

Be'rah 

Bethhogla 

BHh'hou'la 

Berachah 

Ber'O'kah 

Bethhoglah 

Beth^hoy'lah 

Berachiah 

Ber'a^ky'ah 

Bethhoron 

Beth'Wron 

Berah 

Be'rah 

Bethjeshimoth 

Beth'mh'i'moth 

Beraiah 

Ber'O'i'ah 

Bethjesimoth 

Belh'jee'i-moih 

Berea 

Bethlebaoth 

Belh'leb'a-oth 

(Or.  fiep^a) 

Be're-a 

Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

Beth'le-hem 
Beth'te-hem-er- 

t  Mace.  ix.  4. 

Ephratah 

ra-tah 

Berea 

Bethlehemite 

Betk'Whem^te 

(Or.  fiepola)   Be^e'ah 

Bethlehemju- 

BeUi'le-hem-iu'- 

2Macc.7Liil.i 

i; 

dah 

dah 

Actsxvn.    10, 

Bethlomon 

Beih4o'mon 

13,  and  xx.  4. 

Beth'may'a'kah 

Berechlah 

Ber'e-ki'ah 

Bethmarcaboth  Beth'mar'ka- 

Bered 

Be'red 

both 

Beri 

Be'ry 

Bethmeon 

Beth'me'on 

Beriah 

Be-ry'ah 

Bethnimrah 

Beih'nim'rah 

BerUtes 

Be-ry'itea 

Bethoron 

Beth-o'ron 

Berltes 

Be'rilea 

Bethpalet 

Beth'va'lH 

Berith 

Be'Hth 

Beth'pat'tt* 

Bemice 

Ber-ny'a^ 

Bethpeor 

BeOi'v^or 

Berodachbala- 

Be-ro'dack-bal'- 

Bethphage 

BdWfayU 

dan 

a-dan 

Bethphelet 

BeiWfeUA 

Beitsa 

Be-re'a 

Bethrapha 

Bethfra'fah 

Beroth 

Be'roth 

Bethrehob 

BeihW^hob 

Berothah 

Be-ro'thah 

Bethsaida 

Beth'aay'dah 

Berothai 

Ber'o-thay 

Bethsamos 

Beth' aa'moe  ' 

Berothite 

Be'ro-thiU 

Bethsan 

Beth'aan 

Bethshan 

Belh'than 

Bethshean 

BHh'she'an 

Bethahemeeh 

Beth'the'menk 

Bethshemite 

Beth'ehe'miU 

Bethshittah 

BHh'ahU'tah 

Bethsura 

Beth'eu'rah 

Beth'tap'peto-ak 

Bethuel 

Be-theu/el 

Bethul 

Be'thxA 

Bethulia 

Beth'urli'a 

Bethzur 

Beth'Mwr 

BetoUus 

Be-to'ly-ua 

Betomasthem 

Befo-mae'tkem 

Betomestham 

Bet'o-mes'tham 

Betonim 

Bet'o-nim 

Beulah 

Bulah 

Bezai 

Be'tay 

Bezaleel 

Be-zal'e-^ 

Bezek 

Be'zek 

Bezer 

Better 

Bezeth 

B^zelh 

Biatas 

By'a-ta* 

Bichri 

Bik'ry 

BIdkar 

Bid'kar 

Bi^ha 

Bia'thah 

Bigthan 

Bif/than 

Bigthana 

Bio'tha-nah 

Bigvai 

Bio'va-i 

BUdad 

BU'dad 

BUeam 

BU'e-am 

Bilgah 

Ba'oah 

Bilgai 

BUoay^ 

Bilha 

BU'hah 

BUhah 

Bd'hah 

Bilhan 

BU'han 

Bilshan 

BU'ehan 

Bimhal 

Bim'hal 

BInea 

Bin'e-ah 

Binnui 

Bin'uri 

Bfnha 

Bir'ehah 

Birzavith 

Bir'tay-viOk 

Bishlam 

Bish'lam 

Bithlah 

Bx-thy'ah 

Bithron 

BUh'ron 

BIthynia 

Bi-thin'e-a 

Bizjothjah 

Biz-iolh'yah 

Biztha 

Bit'tha 

Blastus 

Blae'tue 

Boanerges 

Bo'a-ner'jeea 

Boaz 

Bo'as 

Boccas 

Bok'kae 

Bocheru 

Bok'e-TU 

Bochlm 

Bo'kim 

Bohan 

Bo'han 

Booz 

Bo'oz 

Borith 

Bo'rith 

Boscath 

Boe'cath 

Boeor 

Bo'eor 

Bosora 

Boe'o-rah 

Bosrah 

Boe'rak 

Bozez 

Bo'wez 

Bozkath 

BoM'kath 

Bozrah 

Bot'rah 

Bukki 

Buk'ki 

Bukkiah 

Buk-ky'ah 

Bui 

Bid 

Bunah 

Bu'nah 
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Bunni 

Bun'ni 

Carta 

Ka'ry-ah 

Chelluh 

Kd'lu 

Buz 

Buz 

Carmaniaus 

Kar-ma'ny-ana 

ChisUus 

Kd'lua 

Buzi 

Bu'xi 

Carme 

Kar'me 

Chelod 

Ke'lod 

Buzite 

Buz*Ue 

Carmel 

Kar'mel 

Chelub 

Ke'lub     ' 

Carmelite 

Kar'md-Ue 

Chelubai 

Ke-lew'bay 

c 

Carmelltess 

Kar'mel-i'Uaa 

Chemarims 

Kern'orHmz 

Carml 

Kar*mv 

Chemosh 

Kefmoah 

Cabbon 

Kab'hon 

Carmites 

Kar^tnitx 

Chenaanah 

Ke-nay'ornah 

Cabul 

Kay'bvl 

Camaim 

Kar'na-im 

Chenani 

Ken'orni 

Caddis 

Kad'dia 

Camion 

Kar'ny-on 

Chenaniah 

Ken-a^ny'ah 

Cades 
Cadesbarne 

Kafdez 
Ka'det-bar'ne 

Carphasalama 

Kar'fay-aaL'or 
ma 

Chepharhaam- 
monai 

Ke'far-horam'o- 
nay 

Cadesh 

Ka'deah 

Carpus 

Kar'pua 

Chephirah 

Ke-A'rah 

Cadmiei 

Kad'tM-d 

Carshena 

Kar'ahe-nah 

Cheran 

Ke'ran 

CcBsar 

Se'zar 

Casipbia 

Ka-aifi-a 

Chereas 

Ke're-aa 

Csssarea 

Sea^a-re'a 

Casleu 

Kaa'Uv) 

Cherethim 

Ker'eth-im 

CiBsarea  PhlUp-  Set'a-re'a  fil-lip'- 

Casluhlm 

Kaa'UtD-him 

Cherethlms 

Ker^eth-inu 

Pl 

P% 

Cashea 

Kaah'e-a 

Cherethites 

Ker^dhrUea 

Calaphas 

Ka'yorfas 

Casphon 

Kaa'fon 

Cherith 

Ke'rith 

Cain 

Kain 

Casphor 

Kaa'far 

Cherub  (a  city) 

Ke'rub 

Cainan  (KaivdP)Kau'nan 

Caspis 

Kaa'pia 

Cherub 

Cher'ub 

Calah 

Kay'lah 

Castor 

Kaa'tor 

Cherubim 

Cher'urbim 

Calunolalus 

Kal'a-moVa-lxu 

Cathua 

Karthu'a 

Chesalon 

Kea'a-lon 

Calamus 

Kal'armus 

Cedron 

Se'dron 

Cheeed 

Ke'aed 

Calcol 

Kal'kol 

CeUan 

Se'lan 

ChesU 

Ke'aU 

Caldea 

Kal-^a 

Celosyria 

Sd'o-ayr'i-a 

ChesuUoth 

Ke-axd'loih 

Caldeans 

Kalrde'am 

Cenchrea 

Sen'kre-ah 

Chethiim 

Ke-thy'im 

Caidees 

Kal-deez' 

Cendebeus 

Senrde-bt^ua 

Chettiim 

Kd'ty'im 

Caleb 

Kay'leb 

Cephas 

Se'faa 

Chezib 

Ke'zib 

Calebephratah 

Kay'leh-efra-tah 

Ceras 

Se*raa 

Chidon 

Ky'don 

Calitas 

KaVytaa 

Cesar 

Se'zar 

Chileab 

KU'e-ab 

Callisthenes 

Kal-lit'the-nez 

Cesarea 

Sea-orre'ah 

Chilion 

KU'i-on 

Calneh 

Kal'neh 

Cesarea  Philip-  Sea-a-re'ahrfil' 

Chilmad 

Kil'tnad 

Calno 

Kal'no 

.  Pl 

lip'pi 

Ohimham 

Kim'ham 

Calphl 

Kal'fy 

Cesa 

Sea'a 

Chinnereth 

Kin'ne-reth 

Calvary 

Kal'va-re 

Cetab 

Se'iab 

Chinneroth 

Kxn'ne-roth 

Camon 

Kay'mon 

Chabris 

Ka'bHa 

Chios 

Ky'oa 

Cana 

Kay'nah 

Chadias 

Ka'dy-aa 

Chisleu 

Kia'lu 

Canaan  (kanan 

, 

Chsreas 

Ke're-aa 

Chislon 

Kia'lon 

orkanaan) 

Kay'nan 

Chalcol 

Kal'kol 

Chisloth 

Kia'loth 

Ganaanite  (-nan. 

Chaldea 

Kal'de'ah 

Chislothtabor 

Kia'loth-ta'bor 

or -naan) 

Kay'nan-ile 

Chaldean 

Kal-de'an 

Chittim 

Kiftim 

Canaanltess 

Chaldees 

Kal-dez' 

Chiun 

Ky'un 

(-nan,  or 

Chanaan (kanan 

Chloe 

Klo'e 

-naan) 

Kay'nan-it-€6 

orkanaan) 

Ka'na-an 

Choba 

Ko'bah 

Canaanitish 

Chanaanite  (ka- 

Chobia 

Kob'a-i 

(-nan,  or 

nanit,  or  kana- 

Chorashan 

Ko-ray'ahan 

-naan) 

Kay* nan  iUUh 

anit) 

Ka'nan-ite 

Chorazin 

Ko-ray'xin 

Candace 

Kan-day'se 

Channuneus 

Kan'nii-ne'ua 

Chosameus 

Koa'a-me'ua 

Cannefa 

Kan'neh 

Chanoch 

Ka'nok 

Chozeba 

Ko-ae'bah 

Canticles 

Kan'te-kda 

Charaathalar 

Kar'a  ath'orlar 

Christ 

Kriat  ' 

Capernaum 

Ka-per'na-um 

Characa 

Kar'arka 

Christian 

Kna'chan 

Capharsalama 

Kai'ar-BoL'a' 

Charashim 

Kar'a-ahim 

Chry8oUt« 

Kna'o'lxte 

mah 

Charasim 

Kar^a-aim 

Chrysoprasus 

Kri-aop'roraua 

Caphenatha 

Korfen'e-tha 

Charchamis 

Kar'ka-mia 

Chub 

Kub 

Caphira 

Ka-fy'rah 

Charchemis 

Kar'ke-mia 

Chim 

Kun 

Caphthorim 
Caphtor 

KaJ'tho-rxm 
Kaftor 

Charcus 
Charea 

Kar'kua 
Ka're-a 

Chusa 
Chushanrlsha- 

Kev/aah 
Ku'ahan-riah'O' 

Caphtorim 

Kafto-rim 

Charmis 

Kar'mia 

thahn 

tha'im 

Caphtorims 

KafUMTimz 

Charran 

Kar'ran. 

Chusi 

Ku'ay 

Cappadoda  (-do- 

Chaseba 

Kaa'e-bah 

Chuza 

Ku'za 

Bhia) 

Kap-por-do'ahe-a 

Chavah 

Ka'vah 

ClUcia 

Si'liah'e-a 

Carabasion 

Kar-orbay'ze-on 

Chebar 

Ke'bar 

Cimah 

Si'mah 

Carcas 

Kar'kaa 

Chedorlaomer 

Ked-er-lay-o'mer 

Cinnereth 

Sxn'ne-rdh 

Carchamis 

KaT^ka-mia 

Chelal 

Ke'lal 

Cinneroth 

Sin'ne-roih 

Carchemiah 

Kar'ke-miah 

Chelcias 

KeVahe-aa 

Cirama 

Sir'a-mah 

Careah 

Kay-rt^uh 

Chellians 

Kd'li-anz 

Cis 

Sia 
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Cisai 

SyUay 

Dalmanutha 

Dal'ma-nu'lhah 

Dophkah 

Dofkak 

Citlms 

Sit*imM 

Daimatis 

Dal-ma'ahi-ah 

Dor    , 

Dor 

Clauda 

Klaw'dah 

Daiphon 

Dd'fon 

Dora 

Do'rah 

Ciaudta 

Klaw'de-a 

Dam^a-ria 

Dorcas 

Dor'kaa 

Claudius 

Klauf^de-ua 

Damascenes 

Dam*a'8een»' 

Dorymenes 

Do-rym'e-nez 

Clement 

KUm'ent 

Damascus 

Da-mat' kua 

Dositheus 

Do-aith'e-us 

Cleopas 

Kle'o-pat 

Dan 

Dan 

Dothaim 

Do'tha-xm 

Cleopatra 

KWo-pa'tra 

Daniel 

Dan'yd 

Dothan 

Do'than 

Cleophas 

Kle'o-Jaa 

Danites 

Dan' ilea 

Drusilla 

Dru^aU'lah 

Cloe 

Klo'e 

Danjaan 

Dan-jay' an 

Dumah 

Du'mah 

Clopas 

Klo'pas 

Dannah 

Dan'na 

Dura 

Du'rah 

Cnidus 

Nu'dut 

Daphne 

Daf'ne 

Ccplosyria 

Sd'o-ayr'i-ah 

Dara 

Da'rah 

B 

Cola 

Ko'lah 

Darda 

Dar'dah 

Colhoreh 

Kol-ho'teh 

Darius 

Da-ry'uf 

Eanes 

E'a-neez 

CoUus 

Ko'lv-us 

Darkon 

Dar'kon 

Ebal 

E'bal 

Colosse 

Ko-loB'ae 

Dathan 

Da'lhan 

Ebed 

E'bed 

ColoaBians 

Ko-loih'e-am 

Dathema 

Dath'e-mah 

Ebedmelech 

E'bed-me'Uk 

Conaniah 

Kon'a-ny'ah 

David 

Da'vid 

Ebenezer 

Eb-en-^zer 

Coniah 

Ko-ny'ah 

Debir 

De'ber 

Eber 

E'ber 

Cononlah 

Kon'o-ny'ah 

Debora 

Deb'o-rah 

Ebiasaph 

E-by'a-aaf 

COOB 

Ko*o9 

Deborah 

Deb'o-rah 

Ebronah 

E-bro'nah 

Corbe 

Kor'be 

Decapolis 

De-kap'o-lia 

Ecanus 

E-ka'nua 

Core 

Ko're 

Dedan 

De'dan 

Ecbatana 

Ek-bafa-nak 

Corinth 

Kor'irUh 

Dedanim 

Ded'a-nim 

Ecbatane 

Ek-bafa-neh 

Corinthians 

Ko-rinlh'e-am 

Dehavltes 

De-hay'vitea 

Ecclesiastes 

Ek-kle'ti-as'tex 

Corinthus 

Ko-rin'thua 

Dekar 

De'kar 

Ecclesiasticus 

Ek-kU'zx'Ot'tv- 

Cornelius 

-    Kor-ne'U-ua 

Delaiah 

Dd'a-i'ah 

kua 

Cos 

Koa 

Delilah 

De-li'lah 

Ed 

Ed 

Cosam 

Ko'aam 

Delus 

De'lua 

Edar 

E'dar 

Coutha 

Kow'lha 

Demas 

De'maa 

Eddias 

Ed-dy'oM 

Coz 

Ko* 

Demetrius 

De-me'trx-ua 

Eden 

E'den 

Cozbl 

Kot'by 

Demophon 

Dern'o-fon 

Eder 

E'der 

Crates 

Kra'tet 

Dorbe 

D^r'be 

Edes 

E'dez 

Crescens 

Krea'aenx 

Dessau  (Gr. 

Edna 

Ed'nah 

Crete 

Kreet 

Aeaa-aoi}) 

Dea'aa-u 

Edom 

E'dom 

Cretes 

KreeU 

Deuel 

De-yete'el 

Edomite 

E'dom-iU 

Cretians 

Kree'ahe-am 

Deuteronomy 

Du'ter  on'o-my 

Edrei 

Ed're-i 

Crispus 

Kria'pua 

Diana 

Dy^'nah 

Eglah 

Eg'lak 

Cush 

Kuah 

Diblaim 

Dib'lay-im 

Eglaim 

Bo'lakr^m 

Cushan 

Ku'ahan 

Diblath 

Dib'lalh 

Eglon 

Eg'lon 

Cushanrisha- 

Ku'ahan-ria/i-a- 

Diblathaim 

Dib'la-tha'im 

Eerypt 

E'iipi 

thaim 

tha'im 
Ku'ahi 

Dibon 

Dy'bon 

E(ir3l>tian 

E-jip'akan 

Cushi 

DibonGad 

Dy'bon'oad 

Ehi 

E'hy 

Cuth 

Kuth 

Dibri 

Dib'ry 

Ehud 

E'hud 

Cutha 

Ku'tha 

DIdymus 

Did'e-mtia 

Eker 

E'ker 

Cuthah 

Ku'thah  or 

Diklah 

Diklah 

Ekrebel 

Ek're-bA 

Kuth' ah 

DUean 

DtVe-an 

Ekron 

Ek'ron 

Cyamon 

Sy'ormon 

Dimnah 

Dim'nah 

Ekronites 

Ek'ron-iU 

Cyprians 

Sip'ri-anz 

Dimon 

Dy'mon 

Ela 

Elah 

Cyprus 

Sy'prua 

Dimonah 

Dy-mo'nah 

Eladah 

El'a-dah 

Cyrama 

Syr'a-mah 

Dinah 

Dy'nah 

Elah 

E'lah 

Cyrene 

Sy-re'ne 

Dinaites 

Dy'nay^tea 

Elam 

E'lam 

Cyrenian 

Sy-re*ne-an 

Dinhabah 

Din-hay'bah 

Elamites 

E'lam-iU 

Cyrenius 
Cyrus 

Sy-re'ncua 
Sy'riLa 

Dionysius 
Dioscorinthlus 

Di'o-nia'i'Ua 
DVoa-ko-rin'thy- 

Elasah 
Elath 

EVa-aah 
E'lalh 

- 

D 

ua 

Elbethel 

El-bHh'H 

Diotrephes 

Di'Oi're-fez 

Elcia 

EVahi-ah 

Dabareh 

Dab'a'Te 

Dishan 

Di'ahan 

Eldaah 

El'daw-nhot 

Dabbasheth 

Dab'ba-aheth 

Dishon 

Di'ahon 

El'day'ah 

Daberath 

Dab'e-rath 

Dizahab 

Dxa'arhab 

Eldad 

El'dad 

Dabria 

Da'bry-ah 

Docus 

Do'kua 

Elead 

E1e-<ui 

Dacobl 

Da-ko'by 

Dodai 

Dod'a-y 

Elealeh 

B'le  aleh 

Daddeus 

Dad-de'ua 

Dodanim 

Dod'a-nim 

Eieasa 

E-Wa-aah 

Dagon 

Da'gon 

Dodavah 

Dod'a-vah 

Eleasah 

E-Wa-aah 

Daisan 

Day'aan 

Docio 

Do'do 

Eleazar 

E'ie-a'aar 

Dalalah 

Dal'a-y'ah 

Doe.? 

Do'eg 

Eleazunia 

E'le-a-zu'ruM 
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El-Elohe-Israel  EVcWhe-it'' 

Elmodam 

El- mo' dam 

Ephrath 

E/'ralh 

ra-el 

Elnaam 

El' nay-am 

Ephrathite 

Ef'ralh-ile 

Eleph 

E'lef 

EInathan 

EVnay-than 

Ephron 

E'fron 

Eleutherus 

E-luHhe-rua 

Elohim 

EVo-hxm 

Epicureans 

Ep'e-ku-re'am 

Eleuzal 

E-lu^tc^i 

Elol 

E'Wi 

Epiphanes 

E-pi/'a-nez 

Elhanan 

El-hay'nan 

Elon 

E'lon 

Epiphi 

Ep'i-fy 

EU 

E'ly 

Er 

Er 

EUab 

E-ly'ab 

nan 

Eran 

E'ran 

EUada 

E'lv'a-dah 

Elonites 

E'lon-iU 

Eranites 

E'ran-Uea 

EUadah 

E-ly'ordah 

Eloth 

E'loth 

Erastus 

E-rcta'tua 

EUadas 

E'ly'a-dcM 

Elpaal 

El'pay-al 

Erech 

E'rek 

EUadun 

E'ly'ordun 

Elpalet 

EVpay-let 

Erl 

E'ry 

EUah 

E-ly'ah 

Elpayran 

El-pay'ran 

Erites 

E'ritea 

EUahba 

EAy'ahrhah 

Eltekeh 

EVte-keh 

Esaias 

Ez-zay'yaa 

EUaka 

EAy'a-kah 

Eltekon 

EVte-kon 

Esarhaddon 

E'aar-had'don 

Eliaklm 

E-ly'a-kim 

Eltolad 

El-io'lad 

Esau 

E'aaw 

Eliali 

E'ly'aAi 

Elul 

E'lul 

Esay 

E'zay 

EUam 

EAy'am 

Eluzai 

E-lu'ta-i 

Esdraelom 

Ea'dray-e'lom 

EUaonias 

EAy'a^o-ny'oB 

Elymals 

EVe-may'ia 

Esdraeion 

Ea'dray-e'lon 

EUas 

E'ly'as 

Elymas 

El'e-maa 

Esdras 

Ez'draa 

EUasaph 

E'ly'a-aaf 

Elymeans 

El'e-me'am 

Esdrelom 

Ea-dra'lom 

EUashib 

E-ly'a-ahib 

Elzabad 

EVtarbad 

Esdrelon 

Ea-dra'lon 

EUasib 

E'War8ib 

Elzaphan 

EVza-Jan 

Esebon 

Ea'e-bon 

EUaiis 

E'ly'a-aia 

Emims 

E'mimz 

Esebrias 

E-ae'bry-aa 

EUatba 

B'ly'arthah 

Enunanu^ 

Em-man'ttrd 

Esek 

E'aek 

EUathah 

E-ly'a-thah 

Emmaus 

Em'ma-ua 

Eshbaal 

Eah'bay-al 

EUdad 

E4y'dad 

Emmer 

Em'mer 

Eshban 

Eah'ban 

EUel 

E'ly-d 

Emmor 

Em'mor 

Eshchol 

Eah'kol 

Elienai 

E'ly-e'nay 

Enam 

E'nam              4 

Eshean 

E'ahe-an 

EUezer 

E'ly-e'zer 

Enan 

E'nan 

Eshek 

E'ahek 

Elihaba 

EAy'ha^ah 

Enasibus 

E-naa'e-bua 

Eshkaionltes 

Eah'kay-lon-iUa 

EUhoenal 

EVe-ho-efnay-i 

Endor 

En'dor 

Eshtaoi 

Eah'tay-cl 

EUhoreph 

EVe-ho'ref 

Eneas 

E*ne-aa 

Eshtaulltes 

Eah'lay-ul-iUa 

Elihu 

E-ly'hu 

Eneglaim 

En-eg'lay-im 

Eshtemoa 

Eah'te-mo'ah 

Elijah 

E-ly'jah 

Enemessar 

En'e-mea'aar 

Eshtemoh 

Eah'te-moh 

EUka 

EV-i-kah 

Enenius 

E-ne'ny-ua 

Eshton 

Eak'ton 

EUm 

E'lim 

Engaddl 

En-gad'di 

EsU 

Ea'ly 

Ellmelech 

E'Um'e-lek 

Engannlm 

En-gan'nim 

Esora 

E'ao'rah 

EUoenai 

E'ly'o-e'na-i 

Engedi 

En-o^'di 

EsrU 

Ea'rU 

EUonas 

E-ly-o'nas 

Enhaddah 

En-had'dah 

Esrom 

Ea'rom 

EUphal 

EVe-faL 

Enhakkore 

En-hak'ko-ra 

Esthaol 

Eat'ha-ol 

EUphalat 

E'lif'a-lat 

Enhazor 

En-hay'zor 

Esther 

Ea'ter 

EUphaleh 

E-lif'OrUh 

Enmishpat 

En-miah*pat 

Etam 

E'tam 

Eliphaiet 

E-liJ'arlei 

Enoch 

E'nok 

Etham 

E'tham 

EUphaz 

EVe-fax 

Enon 

E'non 

Ethan 

E'than 

Elipheleh 

E-Hre-leh 

Eno8 

E'noa 

Ethanim 

Eth'a-nim 

Elfphelet 

E4ire-l€t 

Enosh 

E'noah 

Ethbaal 

Eth'bay-al 

Elisabeth 

E'liz'a-hHh 

Enrimmon 

En-rim'mon 

Ether 

E'ther 

Elisasuo 

EUcaay'us 

Enrogel 

En^ro'gd 

Ethiopia 

E'ihy-o'py-ah 

Eliseus 

El-e-ae'us 

Enshemeeh 

En-ahe'meah 

Ethiopian 

E'thy-o'py-an 

Elisha 

E-ly'shah 

Entappuah 

En-tap' peio-ah 

Ethma 

Eth'mah 

Eliahah 

E'ly'Bhah 

Epsenetus 

Ep-e-ne'tua 

Ethnan 

Eih'nan 

EUshama 

E-li»h*a-mah 

Epaphras 

Ep'a-Jraa 

Ethni 

Eth'ny 

Elishamah 

E-liah'a-mah 

Epaphroditus 

E-paf*ro-dy'tua 

Euasibus 

Yew-aa'e-bua 

Elishaphat 

E'liah'a-fai 

Epenetus 

E-pen'e-tua 

Eubulus 

Yew-bew'lua 

Ellsheba 

E-Hak^e-bah 

Ephah 

E'fah 

Yew-er'je-tez 

Elishua 

Elra-ahu'ah 

Ephai 

E'fay   ' 

Eumenes 

Yew'me-nez 

Elisimus 

E'lia'e-mua 

Epher 

E'fer 

Eunatan 

Yew*  nay-Ian 

EUu 

E'ly'u 

Ephesdammim 

E'fea-dam'mim 

Eunice 

Yew'nia 

Eliud 

E-ly'ud 

Ephesian 

Ef-fe'zhan 

Euodias 

Yew-o'dy-aa 

Elizaphan 

E-liz^a-fan 

Ephesus 

Effe-aua 

Eupator 

Yew'pay-tor 

Elizeus 

.El-e-te'ua 

Ephlal 

Ef'lal 

Euphrates 

Ykw'fray'teea 

Elizur 

EAy'zur 

Ephphatha 

ES'Sa-ihah 

Eupolemus 

Yew-poVe-mua 

Elkanah 

EVkay-nah 

Ephraim 

E'fra-im 

Euroclydon 

Yew-rok'ly-don 

Elkosh 

EVkoah 

Ephraimite 

E'fra-im-iU 

Eutychus 

Yew'te-kua 

Elkoshite 

EVkoah-ile 

Ephrain 

E'/ra-in 

Eve 

Eve 

EUasar 

El'lay-acw 

Ephratah 

E/'ra-lah 

Evi 

E'vy 
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Evilmerodach 

E'vU-me^o'dak 

Gannite 

Gar'mile 

Exodus 

Ex'o-du8 

Gashmu 

Gaah'mu 

Ezar 

E'tar 

Gatam 

Gay'Um 

Ezbai 

Et'hav-i 

Gath 

Gath 

Ezbon 

Et'bon 

Gathhepher 

Gaih'Mfer 

Ezechias 

Et*e-Wa» 

Gathrimmon 

Gath' rim' mon 

Esecias 

Bt'e-sy'dB 

Gaulanitis 

Gau-lan-i'lia 

Ezekias 

Ez'e-ky'at 

Gaza 

Gay'zah 

Ezekiel 

E-t^ky-d 

Gazara 

Ga-zay'rah 

Eiel 

E'zd 

Gazathites 

Gay'zathritez 

Ezem 

E'tem 

Gazer 

Gay'zer 

Ezer 

E'ter 

Gazera 

Ga-ze'rah 

Ezerias 

Et'e-rv'oB 

Gazez 

Gay'zez 

Ezias 

E'Zv'oM 

Gazites 

Gay'zites 

Eziongaber 

E^zy-ott'oay^ber 

Gaz'zant 

Ezlongeber 

E'ty-on^gey'ber 

Geba 

Ge'bah 

Eznite 

Et'nitt 

Gebal 

Ge'bal 

Ezra 

Ez'rah 

Geber 

Ge'ber 

Ezrahite 

Ez'ra-hxU 

Gebim 

Ge'bim 

Ezrl 

Ez'ry 

Gedaliah 

Ged'a-ly'ah 

Ezron 

Ez'ron 

Geddur 

Ged'dur 

Gedeon 

Ged'e-on 

P 

Geder 

Ge'der 

Gederah 

Ge-de'rah 

Pelix 

Fe'lix 

Gederathlte 

Ged'e-ralh-ite 

Festtis 

Fe»'tu9 

Gederite 

Ged*e-rit€ 

Foitimatus 

For'tu-nay'ttis 

Gederoth 

Ge-de'roth 

Q 

Gederothaim 

Ged'dey-ro'th-a* 

»Gaal 

Oay'al 

Gedor 

ttn 
Gt'dor 

Gaash 

Oay'aah 

Gehazi 

Ge-hay'zy 

Gaba 

Gay'bah 

Gehenna 

Ge-hen'nah 

Oabael 

Qab'ortl 

GelUoth 

Gd'e-loth 

Oabatha 

Oab'a-ihah 

GemalU 

Ge-mal'ly 

Gabbaf 

Qah'ba-i 

Gemariah 

Gem'a-ry'ah 

Oabbatha 

Gab'ba-thah 

Genesareth 

Ge-nez'a-reth 

Gabdes 

Gab'deM 

Genesis 

Jen'e-zia 

Gabrias 

Gennesar 

Gen-ne'aar 

Gabriel 

Oay'bre-d 

Gennesaret 

Gen^nea'a-ret 

Gad 

Oad 

GenneuB 

Gen^n^ua 

Gadara 

Gad'a-rah 

Gentile 

Jen'tyU 

Gadarenes 

Gad'a-reent^ 

Genubath 

Ge-nu'bath 

Gaddi 

Gad'dy 

Geon 

Ge'on 

Gaddiel 

Gad'dy-d 

Gera 

G^rah 

Gadi 

Ga'dy 

Gerah 

G^rah 

Gadite 

Gad'iU 

Gerar 

Ga'rar 

Gaham 

Gay'ham 

Gerasa 

Ger'a-aa 

Gahar 

Gay'har 

Gerasene 

Ger-oraten' 

Gaius 

Gay*yus 

Geiigesa 

Ger'oe-aa 

Gaiaad 

GaL'a-ad 

Gergesenes 

Ger'ae-aeena' 

Galal 

Gay'lal 

Gergesites 

Ger'oe-aitea 

Galatia 

Ga-lay'she-ah 

Gerizim 

Ger'e-zim 

Galatlans 

Ga-lay'Bhe-am 

Gerrhenians 

Ger-re'ny-ana 

Galeed 

Gal'e-ed    . 

Gershom 

Ger'ahom 

Galgala 

Gal'aaV'lak 

Gershon 

Ger'ahon 

Galllaean 

Gal'e-U'an 

Gershonite 

Ger'ahon-iie 

Galilean 

Gal'e-Wan 

Geraon 

Ger'aon 

Galilee 

GcU'e-lee 

Gerzites 

Gar'zytea 

GaUIm 

Gal'lim 

Gesem 

Ge'aem 

GalUo 

GaVly-o 

Gesham 

Ge'aham 

Gamael 

Gam'a'd 

Geshan 

Ge'ahan 

Gamaliel 

Ga^may'ly-tl 

Geshem 

Ge'ahem 

Gammadims 

Gam'may'dima 

Geshur 

Ge'ahur 

Gamul 

Gay'mul 

Gesburi 

Geah'vr-ri 

Gar 

Gar 

Geshurites 

Geah'urrytea 

Gareb 

Gay'reb 

Gether 

Ge'ther 

Garizim 

Gar'e-Mim 

Getbsemane 

Geth'aem'a-ne 

Geiud 

Gezer 

Geezer 

Gezrites 

Gez'ryUa 

Giah 

Gy'ah 

Gibbar 

Gib'bar 

Gibbethon 

Gib'b^-lhon 

Gibea 

Gib'e-<ik 

Gibeah 

Gib'e-ah 

Gibeath 

Gib'e-ath 

Gibeathite 

Gtb'e-athnUe 

GIbeon 

Gib'e-on 

Gibeonite 

Gib'e-onriU 

GibUtes 

Gibnytea 

GiddalU 

Gxd-dal'li 

Giddd 

Gid'deL 

Gideon 

Gid'e-on 

Gkieoni 

Gid'e^'ni 

Gidom 

Gy'dom 

Glhon 

Gy'hon 

GUalal 

GH'a-lay^ 

GUboa 

GUrbo'ah 

GUead 

GU'e-ad 

GUeadite 

GU'e-^ui-Oe 

Gilgal 

GU'oal 

GUoh 

Gytoh 

GUonlte 

Gy'lo-nyU 

Gimzo 

Gim'MO 

Ginath 

Gy'tuUk 

Ginnetho 

Ginnethon 

GIrgashfte 

Gir'ga^ahyte 

Girgasite 

Gtr'ga^ayU 

GIspa 

GWpa 

GIttahhepher 

GiXftahrh^ftr 

Gittaim 

GiX'tay^m 

GIttlte 

GWtyU 

GitUth 

GU'tUk 

Gizonlte 

Gy'zo-nyU 

Gizrites 

Giz'ryUa 

Gnldus 

Ni'dua 

Goath 

Go'ath 

Gob 

Gob 

Gog 

Gog 

Golan 

Golan 

Golgotha 

Got'go-thah 

GoUath 

GoAy'aik 

Gomer 

Go'mer 

Gomorrah 

Go-mor^rah 

Gomorrfaa 

Go-mor'rak 

Gorgias 

Gor'iy^ 

Gortyna 

Gor-ty'nah 

Goshen 

Go'aken 

GothoUas 

Goih'oAv'aa 

Oothoniel 

Go^hon'v^ 

Gozan 

Oo'zan 

Graba 

Gra'bah 

Grecia 

Gre'ake-a 

Grecian 

Grt'aKan 

Greece 

Grata 

Greek 

Greek 

Greekish 

Greek'tah 

Gudgodah 

Gud'oo-^ah 

Guni 

Gevf'ni 

Gimites 

Gevj'nytf 

Gur 

Gur 

Gurbaal 

Gur'bay'ai 
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H 

Hammothdor 

Ham'moih^dor 

HaUta 

Hat'e-tah 

Hammonah 

Ham-mo'nah 

Hattaavah 

Hat-tay*a^vah 

Haahashtari 

Hay'a-hash^ta-ri 

Hamongog 

Hay'mon-gog 

Hatticon 

Hat'ty-kon 

Haammonal 

Hay-am*  mo-nay 

Hamor 

Hay^mor 

HattU 

Hatna 

Habaiah 

Hay-bay'yak 

Hamoth 

Hay'moih 

Hattush 

Hat'tuah 

Habakkuk 

Hab'a-kuk  or 

Hamuel 

Hay-mew'd 

Hauran 

Hav/ran 

Hab-bak'uk 

Hamul 

Hay'mvl 

HavUah 

Hav'e4ah 

Habaziniah 

Hab'a-zy-ny'ah 

HamuUtes 

Hay'mtdriUM 

Havothjair 

Hay'voth-jay'ir 

Habbacuc 

Hab'barku!: 

Hamutal 

Haty-mew'tal 

Hazael 

Hat'ard 

Habor 

Hay'bor 

Hanameel 

Hay-nam'e-d 

Hazaiah 

Ha-zay*yah 

Hachaliah 

Hak'a-Wah 

Hanan 

Hay'nan 

Hazaraddar 

Hay'zar-ad'dar 

Hachllah 

Hak'e-lah 

Hananeel 

Hay-nan'e-d 

Hazarenan 

Hay'zar-e'nan 

Hachmonl 

Hak'mo-ni 

HananI 

Hay-nay'ni 

Hazargaddah 

Hay'zar-gad'dah 

Hachmonlte 

Hak'mo-nyU 

Hananiah 

Han'<k-iiy*ah 

Hazarhattlcon 

Hay'zar-hat'iy- 

Hadad 

H^iy'dad 

HaneB 

Hay'nez 

kon 

Hadadezer 

Had'ad-e'zer 

Haniel 

Han'e-d 

Hazarmaveth 

Hay'zar-may'- 

Hadadrimmon 

Hay'dad-rim'- 

Hannah 

Han'nah 

vdh 

mon 

Hannathon 

Han'northon 

Hazarshual 

Hay'zar-ahew'al 

Hadar 

Hay'dar 

Hanniel 

Han'ny-d, 

Hazareusah 

Hay'zar-aufaa 

Hadarezer 

Had'ar-^zer 

Hanoch 

Hay'nok 

Hazareusbn 

Hay'zar-au'aim 

Hadashah 

Had'a-8hah 

Hanochites 

Hay*nok-ite8 

Haz'a-zon-tay*- 

Hadassah 

Ha-daz'aah 

Hanun 

Hay*nun 

mar 

Hadattah 

Ha-dat'tah 

Hapharaim 

Haf'array'im 

Hazelelponi 

Hax'e-ld-po'ni 

Hadid 

Hay'did 

Haphraim 

Haj-ray'im 

Hazerlm 

Ha-ze'rim 

Hadlal 

Had'lor-i 

Hara 

Hay'rah 

Hazeroth 

Ha-ze'roth 

Hadoram 

Hondo'ram 

Haradah 

Har'a-dah 

Haz'e-zon-iay'' 

Hadrach 

Hay'drak 

Haran 

Hay'ran 

mar 

Hagab 

Hay'gab 

Hararite 

Hay'ror-ryte 

Haziel 

Hay'zy-d 

Hagaba 

Hag^a-bah 

Harbona 

Har-bo^nah 

Hazo 

Hay'zo 

Hagabah 

Haifarbah 

Harbonah 

Har-b</ndh 

Hazor 

Hay'zor 

Hagar 

Hay'gar 

Hareph 

Hay'ref 

Hagarenes 

Hay*gar-een9 

Hareth 

Hay'reth 

tah 

Hageiite 

Hay'ger-Ue 

Harhalah 

Har'hay-Vah 

Hazubah 

Haz'xexD-bah 

Haggal 

Hag'gori 

Harhas 

Har^haa 

Haz*zew-rim 

Hag'ge-ri 

Harhur 

Har'hur 

Heber 

He'ber 

Haggi 

Hag'gi 

Harim 

Hay'rim 

Heberites 

He^ber-iUa 

Haggiah 

Hag'gy-ah 

Hariph 

Hay'rxf 

Hebrew 

He'bru 

Haggites 

Hag'gyUs 

Harnepber 

Har'ne-fer 

Bebrewess 

He'brt^eaa 

Haggith 

Hag'gith 

Harod 

Hay'rod 

Hebron 

Hobron 

Hagia 

Hay'gy-ah 

Harodite 

Hay*Tod-Ue 

Hebronites 

He'bron-itea 

Hal 

Hay'i 

Haroeh 

Har'o-eh 

Hegai 

Heg'ay-i 

Hakkatan 

Hak'kontan 

Harorite 

Hay'ro-rite 

Hege 

He'ge 

Hakkoz 

Hak'koz 

Harosheth 

Hay-ro'sheth 

Helah 

H^lah 

Hakupha 

Ha-kevo'fa 

Haraha 

Har'ahah 

Helam 

He'lam 

Halah 

Hay'lah 

Harum 

Hay'rum 

Helbah 

Hd^bah 

Halak 

HayHak 

Harumaph 

Hay-revo'maf 

Helbon 

Hd*bon 

Halhiil 

Hal'hid 

Haruphite 

Hay-rew'fyU 

Heichiah 

Hd-ki'ah 

HaU 

Ha'li 

Haniz 

Hay'ruz 

Helchias 

Hd-ki'aa 

Halicamassus 

Hal'i-kar-naa'- 

Hasadiah 

Haa'a-dy'ah 

Heldai 

Hd'da^ 

aus 

Hasenuah 

Ha»'e-ne\D'ah 

Heleb 

He'ld* 

HaUoesh 

Hal-Wesh 

Hashablah 

Hazh'a-by'ah 

Heled 

Healed 

HaUohesh 

Hal-Whesh 

Hashabnah 

Hay-ahab'nah 

Helek 

He'Uk 

Halohesh 

Ha-lo'hesh 

Hashabniah 

Haah'ab-ny'ah 

Helekltes 

He'Uk-iUs 

Ham 

Ham 

Hashbadana 

Hash-bad*  a-nah 

Helem 

He'lem 

Haman 

Hay'man 

Hashem 

Hay^ahem 

Heleph 

He'lef 

Hamath 

Hay'math 

Hashmonah 

Haah-mo*nah 

Helez 

He'Uz 

Hamathite 

Hay'math-Ue 

Hasbub 

Hay'ahub 

HeU 

He'U 

Hamathzobah 

Hay'math-Mo'- 

Hashubah 

Hay-ahtw'bah 

HeUas 

He-ly*aa 

bah 

Hashum 

Hay'ahum 

HeUodorus 

He'ly-o-do'rxia 

Hamital 

Hashupha 

Hay-ahew'fah 

Helkai 

Hd*ka-x 

Hammahlekoth  Harn'mah-le'- 

Hasrah 

Haa'rah 

Helkath 

Hd'kath 

koth 

Hassenaah 

Haa'ae-nay'ah 

Helkathhazzu- 

Hd'kath-haz'zur 

Hammath 

Ham'math 

Hasshub 

Haa'ahub 

rim 

rim 

Hammadatha 

Ham'med-ck-lhah 

Hasupha 

Hay'aew*fah 

Helkias 

Hd-ky'aa 

Hammelech 

Ham'me-lek 

Hatach 

Hay'tak 

Helon 

He'lon 

Hammoleketh 

Ham^moVe-keth 

Hathath 

Hay'ihath 

Hemam 

He*  mam 

Hammoii 

Ham'mon 

HaUpha 

Hay-ty'Jah 

Heman 

Herman 
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Hemath 

He^math 

Hodevah 

Ho-de'vah 

Iddo 

Id'do 

Hemdan 

Hem'dan 

Hodiah 

Ho-dy'ah 

Iduel 

Id'u-d 

Hen 

Hen 

Hodljah 

Ho-dy'iah 

Idumsa 

Id'u^me'ah 

Hena 

He'nah 

Hoglah 

Hog'lah 

Idunueans 

Id'unm^'aff 

Henadad 

Hen'a-dad 

Hoham 

Ho'ham 

Idumea 

Id'ur-me'ah 

Henoch 

He'nok 

HoloferaeA 

Hol'o-Jer'neex 

Idumbans 

Id'u^me'anM 

Hepher 

He'fer 

Hoion 

Ho'lon 

Igal 

J'gal 

Hepherites 

lie'feT'ite* 

Homam 

Ho' mam 

IgdaUah 

Ig'dorly'ah 

Hephzibah 

HertV'bah 

Hophni 

Hofni 

Igeal 

Ig'e-al 

Hercules 

Her'ku-Uez 

Hophra 

Hof'rah 

lim 

Vim 

Heres 

He'reet 

Hor 

Hor 

IJeabarim 

li'e-cb'a-nm. 

Hereeh 

He'resh 

Horam 

Ho'ram 

IJon 

Hon 

Hermas 

Her'tnaa 

Horeb 

,  Ho'reb 

I4(ke8h 

Ik'keah 

Hermee 

Her'metM 

Horem 

Ho'rem 

Ual 

Ilay 

Hermogenes 

Her-mog'e-neex 

Horhagidgad 

Hor^hay-gid'oad 

lUyricum 

n4yr'e-kum 

Hermon 

Her'mon 

Hori 

Ho'ti 

Imla 

Im'lah 

Uennonltes 

Her'mon-itea 

Horims 

Ho'rimM 

Imlah 

Im'lah 

Herod 

Her'od 

Horite 

Ho'ryte 

Immah 

Im'mah 

Herodians 

He-ro'dy-ant 

Hormah 

Hor'mah 

Immanuel 

im'man'u-^ 

Herodias 

He-ro'dy-oM 

Horonaiin 

Hor*o-nay'im 

Immer 

im'mer 

Herodion 

He-ro'dy-on 

Horonite 

Hor'o-nyte 

Imna 

im'nah 

Heeed 

He'atd 

Hosa 

Ho'aah 

Imnah 

Im'nah 

Heshbon 

Heah^bon 

Hosah 

Ho'aah 

Imrah 

im'rah 

Heshmon 

Heah'mon 

Hosea 

Ho-ae'ah 

Imri 

Tm'ri 

Hesron 

Hea'ron 

Hoshalah 

Hoah'a^'ah 

India 

Ind'yah^at 

HesronlteB 

Hea'ron-itea 

Hoshama 

Hoah'a-mah 

In'dy-ah 

Heth 

Heth 

Hoshea 

Ho-ah^ah 

Indian 

Ind'yan,  or 

Hethlon 

Heth'lon 

Hotham 

Ho'tham 

In'dy-an 

Hezeki 

Het'e-ky 

Hothan 

Ho'than 

Iphedeiah 

ire^e'yah 

Hezekiah 

Hea'e-ky'ah 

Hothir 

Ho'thir 

Ir 

Ir 

Hezion 

He'ty-on 

Hukkok 

Huk'kok 

Ira 

I'rah 

Hezir 

He'txr 

Hukok 

Hew'kok 

Irad 

I'rad 

Hezrai 

Hez'ra-i 

Hul 

Hid 

Iram 

I'ram 

Hezro 

Het'TO 

Huldah 

Hul'dah 

Ir-Haheres 

Ir-ha-he'reM 

Hezron 

Hez'ron 

Humtah 

Hum'tah 

Iri 

I'ri 

Hezronites 

Het'ron-itea 

Hupham 

Hew'/am 

Irijah 

Vry'jah 

Hiddai 

Hid'da-i 

Huphamites 

Hew'/am-Uea 

Imahash 

Ir-nay'ha^h 

Hiddekel 

Hid'de-kel 

Huppah 

Hup'pah 

Iron 

I'ron 

Hiel 

Hy'el 

Huppim 

Hup'pim 

Irpeel 

Ir'pe-d 

HierapoUs 

Hy'e-rap'o-lia 

Hur 

Hur 

Irshemesh 

Ir'ah^m€th 

Hiereei 

Hy-er'e-el 

Hurai 

Hew'ray-x 

Iru 

I'rew 

Hieremoth 

Hy-er^e-moth 

Huram 

HevD'ram 

Isaac 

I'MOk 

Hierlelus 

Hy-er*re^'lua 

Hurt 

Hevo'ri 

Isaiah 

I'sa'yah 

Hushah 

Hexv'ahah 

Iscah 

la'kah 

Hieronymus 

Hy'e-ron'y-mua 

Hushai 

Hew'ahay-i 

Tscarlot 

la-kaf^Hd 

Hienisalem 

Hy'e-rew'aay- 

Husham 

Hew'aham 

Isdael 

le'dard 

Um 

Hushathlte 

Heio'ahathrite 

Ishbah 

lah'bah 

HiKgaion 

Hiff-ga'yon 

Hushim 

Hew'ahim 

Ishbak 

lah'bak 

Hilen 

Hy'len 

Huz 

Huz 

Ishbibenob 

lah'bybe'nob 

HilkJah 

HU'ky'ah 

Huzoth 

Hew'zoth 

Ishbosheth 

Tah'bo'ahHh 

HiUel 

HillA 

Huz'zab 

Ishi 

I'ahi 

Hinnom 

Hin'nom 

Hydaspes 

Hy-daa'peez 

Ishiah 

r-ahy'ah 

Hirah 

Hy'rah 

Hymeneus 

Hy'me-ne'ua 

Ishijah 

I^hy'iah 

Hiram 

Hy'ram 

Hymeneus 

Hy'me-ne'ua 

fffhnia 

lah'mah 

Hircanus 

Her-ka'nua 

Ishmael 

lah'ma-d 

Hlttlte 

Hit'tyte 

I 

IshmaeUte 

lah'ma-d-iU 

Hivlte 

Hy'vite 

Ishmaiah 

lah'ma-i'aK,  at 

HIzklah 

Hiz'ky'ah 

Ibhar 

Ib'har 

lah-may'yah 

Hizkijah 

HU-ky'jah 

Ibleam 

Ib'le-am 

Ishmeellte 

lah'me-el'iU 

Hoba 

Ho'bah 

Ibneiah 

Ib-ne'yah 

Ishmerai 

lah'me-ray 

Hobab 

Ho'bab 

Ibnijah 

Ib-ny'jah 

Ishod 

Vahod 

Hobah 

Ho'bah 

Ibri 

IVH 

Ishpan 

lah'pan 

Hobaiah 

Ho-bay'yah 

Ibzan 

Jb'zan 

Ishtob 

lah'tob 

Hod 

Hod 

Ichabod 

Ik'arbod 

Ishuah 

Jah'u-ah 

Hodaiah 

Hod'c^i'ah 

Iconium 

I-ko'ny-um 

Ishuai 

lah'u-ay 

Hodaviah 

Hod'a-vi'ah 

Idalah 

r-day'lah 

Ishui 

Jah'u^ 

Hodesh 

Ho'deah 

Idbasb 

Id'baah 

Innachiah 

U'ma-ky'ah 
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Ismaei 

Ta'ma-d 

Ismaiah 

Ja'tna-Vah 

Ispah 

Wpah 

Israel 

Iz'TO-d 

IsraeUte 

It'rard'iU 

IsraeUtifih 

It'ra-ei-i'ti»h 

Issachar 

Ja'sa-kar 

iHshiah 

Ja-ahy'ah 

Isulcurus 

Ja'tal-ku'rus 

Isuah 

Js'u-ah 

Isui 

/»'u-t 

ItaUan 

I-lal'van 

Italy 

Jt'a-U 

Ithai 

Ith'ari 

Ithamar 

lih'ormar 

Ithiel 

m'«-rf 

Itbmah 

Hh'mah 

Ithnan 

Ith'nan 

Ithra 

Ith'rah 

Ithran 

Jth'ran 

Ithream 

IthWe-am 

Ithrite 

Ith'ryte, 

Iftahrkay'tin 

Ittaf 

Jftay-i 

Ituraa 

Jt'w-re'ah 

Iturea 

It'u-rf/ah 

Ivah 

I'vah 

Izehar 

Iz'e-har 

Ixeharites 

iM'e-har-itea 

l2har 

U'har 

Izharites 

It'har^U* 

Izrahiah 

Iz'ray-hy'ah 

Izrahlte 

It^raV'hyte 

Izreel 

Wre-A 

Izri 

lz*ry 

J 

Jaakan 

Jav^<irkan 

Jaakobah 

Jayak'o-hah 

Jaala 

Jay-a'lah 

Jaalah 

Jay-alah 

Jaalam 

Jay-a'lam 

Jaanai 

Jay'a-nay,  or 

Jay-a'nay 

Jaareoregim 

Jay-ar'e-or'e- 

gim 

Jaasau 

Jay'a-zaw 

Jaasiel 

Jay-a'se-d 

Jay-az'a-ny*ah 

Jaazer 

Jay-a'zer 

Jaaziah 

Jay'orgy'ah 

Jaaziel 

Jav-a'jty-el 

Jabal 

Jay'bcd 

Jabbok 

Jah'bok 

Jabesh 

Jay'hesh 

JabeshgUead 

Jay'beah-gil'e-ad 

Jabez 

Jay'hez 

Jabin 

Jay'bxn 

Jabneel 

Jab'ne-d 

Jabneh 

Jah*neh 

Jacban 

Jay'kan 

Jachin 

Jay'kin 

Jachinltes 

Jay*kin-ite9 

Jacob 

Jay'kob 

Jacobus 

Jay-ko'bua 

Jada 

Jay'dah 

Jadau 

Jordaifytw 

Jaddua 

Jad-dtw'ah 

Jashobeam 

Joraho'be-am 

Jadon 

Jay'don 

Jashub 

Jaah'ub 

Jael 

Jay'd 

Jasbubilehem 

Jaah^u-by-le'hem 

Jagur 

Jay'gur 

Jashubites 

Jaah'yevob-^lea 

Jah 

Jah 

Jasiel 

Jay'ay-d 

Jahalelel 

Ja^hal'04d 

Jason 

Jay'aon 

Jahath 

Jay'hath 

Jasubus 

Ja-aeu/bua 

Jahaa 

Jay'hat 

Jatal 

Jay'tal 

Jarhay'zah 

Jathniel 

Jath'nyd 

Ja-hay'zah 

Jattir 

Jat'ter 

Jahazlah 

Jay'horzy'ah 

Javan 

Jay'van 

Jahaztol 

Ja-hay'ty-d 

Jazar 

Jay'zar 

Jahdai 

Jah'day-i 

Jaser 

Jay'zer 

Jahdiel 

Jah'dyd 

Jazlel 

Jay'zy-d 

Jahdo 

Jah'do 

Jaziz 

Jay'ziz 

Jahleel 

JahOe-d 

Jearim 

Je'orrim 

JahleeUtes 

Jah^le-d-^tea 

Jeateral 

Je^i'e-ray 

Jahmai 

Jah*ma-i 

Jeberechlah 

Je-her'e-Wah 

Jahzah 

Jah'zoh 

Jebus 

Je'bua 

Jahseel 

Jah'ze^ 

Jebusi 

Je-betp'H 

JahzeeUtes 

Jah'ze-d'UM 

Jebusite 

Jeb'Vfayie 

Jahzerah 

Jah'ze^ah 

Jecamiah 

Jek'army'ah 

Jahziel 

Jah'zyd 

JechoUah 

Jek'o^y'ah 

Jair 

Jay'w, 

Jechonias 

Jek'o-ny'aa 

Jairite 

Jay'e-ryU 

Jecoliah 

Jek'o4y'ah 

Jairus  (Or. 

Jeconlah 

Jek*o-ny'ah 

«Aerxi.2. 
Jalnis  (Or. 
'Ic£€lf)09), 

Et- 

Jeconias 

Jek'O'Uy'aa 

Jay'e-rtu 

New 

Jedalah 
Jeddu 
Jedeiah 
Jedeus 

Je'day-yah 
Jed*du 
Je-d^yah 
Je-devLa 

T€A, 

Jarirru9 

Jediael 

Je-dy'ard 

Jakan 

Jay'kan 

Jedidah 

Jed'e-daw 

Jakefa 

Jay'keh 

Jedidiah 

Jed'e-dy'ah 

Jakim 

Jay'kim 

Jediel 

Je'dyd 

Jalon 

Jay*lon 

Jeduthun 

Jed'urihun 

Jambres 

Jam'breet 

JeeU 

Je-e^i 

Jambri 

Jam*hH 

Jeelus 

Je-enua 

James 

James 

Jeezer 

Je-e^zer 

Jamin 

Jasmin 

Je-e^zer-Uea 

Jamlnites 

Jegarsahadutha  Je'oar-aay'ho 

Jamlech 

Jam'Uk 

dev/thah 

Jamnia 

Jamrny'ah 

Jehaleel 

Je-hay'U'd 

Jamnites 

Jam'nylea 

Jehaleleel 

Je'hcAe'le-d 

Janna 

Janfnah 

Jehalelel 

Je-hal'^4d 

Jannes 

Jan'nez 

Jehdeiah 

JeK-d^yah 

Janoah 

Ja-no'ah 

Jehezekel 

Je-heMfe-kd 

Janohah 

Jorno'hah 

Jehiah 

Je-hy'ah 

Janum 

Jay'num 

Jehfel 

Je-hy'd 

Japheth 

Jay'Jdh 

JehieU 

Je-hy'e4x 

Japhia 

J(k-fy'ah 

Jehizkiah 

Je'hiz^ky'ah 

Japhlet 

Jafld 

Jehoadah 

Je-ho'a.dak 

Japhleti 

JafU-tx,  or 

Jehoaddan 

Je'ho-ad'dan 

Jaf-Wti 

Jehoahaz 

Je-ho'arhaz 

Japho 

Jay'fo 

Jehoash 

Je-ho'aah 

Jarah 

Jay'rah 

Jehohanan 

Je'ho-hay'nan, 

Jareb 

Jay'reb 

or  Je-ho'hornan 

Jared 

Jay'red 

Jehoiachin 

Je-hoy'a-kin 

Jaresiah 

Jar*e-ay'ak 

Jehoiada 

Je-hoy'a^dah 

Jarha 

Jar'hah 

Jehoiakim 

Je-hoy*a^kxm 

Jarib 

Jay'rtb 

Jeholarib 

Je-hoy'a-rxb 

Jarimoth 

Jar^e-moth 

Jehonadab 

Je-hon'ordab 

Jarmuth 

Jator'miUh 

Jehonathan 

Je-hon*a-than 

Jaroah 

Ja-ro'ah 

Jehoram 

Je-ho'ram 

Jasael 

Jaa'a-d 

Jehoshabeath 

Je'ho-ahab'e-ath 

Jashen 

Jay'ahen 

Jehoshaphat 

Je-hoah'a-fat 

Jasher 

Jay'aher 

Jehosheba 

Je-hoah'e^ah 
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Jehoihua 

Je-hoth'ti^ah 

Jeshcdiaiah 

Jesh'o-hay-i'ah 

Joed 

Jo^ed 

Jehoihuah 

Je-hoah'u-ah 

Jeshua 

Jeth'u-ah 

Joel 

J</d 

Jehovah 

Je-ho'vaK 

Jeshuah 

Jesh'u-ah 

Joelah 

Jo-^nah 

Jehovahjireh 

Je-ho'vah-^y'reh 

Jeshmim 

Jeth'w-run,  or 

Joezer 

Jo-^zer 

JehovahnlflBi 

j6-ho'vah-nx9'9i 

Jeefi-u'run 

Jogbehah 

Joo'be-haw 

Jehovahahalom  J«-^'paA.«Aa'- 

Jeslah 

Je-sy^ah 

Jo^ 

Joff^i 

lorn 

Jesimiel 

Je-9ym'e-^ 

Joha 

Jo'hah 

Johoyahaham- 

Je-ho'vah^ham'- 

Jeese 

JeM'ae 

Johanan 

Jo'hay'nan 

irm-h 

mah 

Jeesue 

Jea'aew-e 

Johannes 

Jo-han'nea 

Jefaovahtddka-  Je-ho'vah-nd'ke-  \ 

Jesu 

Je'aev 

John 

Jon 

nu 

new 

Jemii 

Jeeu-% 

Joiada 

Joy'a-dak 

Jehozabad 

Je-hoM'Q^ad 

Jesuites 

Jet'u-Uea 

Jolakim 

Joy'a-kim 

Jehozadak 

Je-hoM*ardak 

Jesmim 

Jea'u-run 

J<riarib 

Joy'a-rib 

Jehu 

Je'hew 

Jbsus 

Je'zua 

Jokdeam 

Jok'de-am 

Jehubbah 

Je-hWhah 

Jether 

Jether 

J<ddm 

Jo'kim 

Jehucal 

Je'hu-kal 

Jetheth 

Je'tketh 

Jokmeam 

JoVme^m 

Jehud 

Jt'hud 

Jethlah 

Jethlah 

Jolmeam 

Jok'ne^m 

Jehudi 

Je-hw/di 

Jethro 

Jethro,  or 

Jokshan 

Jok'ehan 

Jehudljah 

Je'hu^V'iah 

Jdh'ro 

Joktan 

Jok'tan 

Jehuah 

Je'huMh 

Jetur 

Je'tw 

Joktheel 

Jok'the^ 

Jeiel 

j0-%'d 

Jeuel 

Je'u-d^arJe- 

Jona 

Jo'nah 

Jekabieel 

Je-kab'se^ 

u'd 

Jonadab 

Jon'ordab 

Jekameam 

Jek'a-me'am 

Jeush 

Je'ueh 

Jonah 

Jo'nah 

Jekamiah 

Jek'a-my'ah 

JeuB 

Je'uM 

Jonan 

Jo'nan 

Jekuthiel 

Je-keu/tky-A 

Jew 

Ju 

Jonas 

Jo'nae 

Jemima 

Je-mt/mah,  or 

Jewen 

Ju'eee 

Jonathan 

Jon'orihan 

Jem'e-mah 

Jewish 

Ju'Uh 

Jonathas 

Jon'a-ihae 

Jemnaan 

Jewry 

Ju'ry 

Jonathelemre- 

Jo'nathrenem-re' 

Jemuel 

Je-mev/d 

Jes'a-ny'ah 

chcddm 

ko'kim 

Jephthae 

Jei'tha-e 

Jezebel 

Jes'e-hd 

Joppa 

Joj/pah 

Jephthah 

Jefthah 

Jezelus 

Je^Me'lua 

Joppe 

Joj/pe 

Jephimne 

Je^/un'ne 

Jezer 

Je'ter 

Jorah 

Jo'rah 

Jephumieh 

Je-fun'neh 

Jezerltes 

Je'Mer-itee 

Jorai 

Jo*ra^ 

Jerah 

Je'rah 

Jeziah 

Je-'Mv'ah 

Joram 

J</ram 

Jerahmeel 

Je-raw'me-d 

Jeziel 

J^mhd 

Jordan 

Jor'dan 

Jerahmeelites 

Je-ratp'me-^l-ites 

JezUah 

Je»4y'ah 

Joribas 

Jar'e-boM 

Jerechus 

Jer'e-kus 

Jezoar 

Jea'o-OT 

Joribus 

Jor'e-bua 

Jered 

Je'red 

Jezrahiah 

Jet'ra-hy'ah 

Jorim 

Jo'rim 

Jeremai 

Jer'e-may 

Jezreel 

Jez're-d 

Jorkoam 

Jor'ko-^m 

Jeremiah 

Jer'e-my'ah 

JezreeUte 

Jet^re-^l-ite 

Josabad 

Joa'a-had 

Jeremias 

Jer'e-my'as 

Jezreelitefls 

JezWe-dri'te- 

Josaphat 

Joeorfal 

Jeremoth 

Jer^e-moth 

Jlbsam 

Jih'Bam 

Josaphias 

Jo^c^fy'ae 

Jeremy 

Jer'e-my 

JIdlaph 

Jid'laf 

Jose 

Jo'ee 

Jeriah 

Je-n'ah 

Jimna 

Jim'nah 

Josedec 

Joe'e-dek 

Jeribal 

Jer'e-bay 

Jimnah 

Jim'nah 

Josedech 

Joe'e-dek 

Jericho 

Jer^e-ko 

Jimnites 

Jim'nytee 

Joseph 

Jo'teS 

Jeriel 

Je'ry-H 

Jiphtah 

JiTtah 

Josephus 

Jo^fv^ 

Jerljah 

Je-ry'jah 

Jiphthahel 

Jif'thah-d 

Joses 

Jo'Bez 

Jerimoth 

Jer'e-moth 

Joab 

Jo'ab 

Joshabad 

Joeh'orbad 

Jerioth 

Jt'ry-oih 

Joachaz 

Jo'a-koM 

Joshah 

Jo'ahak 

Jer^(hbo*aTn 

Joachim 

Jo'a-kim 

Joshaphat 

JoaWa-fat 

Jeroham 

Jer'o-ham 

Joadm 

Jo'a-eim 

Joshaviah 

Joah'a-vy'ah 

Jerubbaal 

j0-rub'ba^ 

Joadanus 

Jo'orday'nua 

Joshbekaahah 

Jcah-hek'a-ahaw 

Jenibbeeheth 

Je-rvb'be-aheth 

Joah 

Jo'ah 

Joaheb- 

Jo'ahd>- 

Jerubesheth 

Joahaz 

Jo'a-ha* 

Basaebet 

bae'ae-bd 

Jeruel 

Jer'u^ 

Joakim 

Jo'a-kim 

Joahua 

Joah'uHih 

J&roo*9aAem 

Joanan 

Jo-a'nan 

Joalah 

Jo-ay'ah 

Jenisha 

Je-roo'shah 

Joamia 

Jo-an'nah 

Joalas 

Jo-ay'aa 

Jerushah 

Joamian 

Jo-an'nan 

Josiblah 

Toa'e-Wah 

Jesaiah 

Je-aay'yah 

Joarib 

Jo'cHrib 

Joalphiah 

Joa'e-fv'ah 

Jeshaiah 

Je-ahay'yah 

Joash 

Jo'aeh 

Jotbah 

Jot'hah 

Jeshanah 

Jwh'a-nah 

Joatham 

Jo'a-tham 

Jotbath 

Jofbath 

Jesharelah 

Joazabdus 

Jo'cb-zab'due 

Jotbathah 

Jesbebeab 

j0-«A«6'«-a6 

Job 

Jobe 

Jotham 

Jo'tham 

Jeaher 

J^Bher 

Jobab 

Jo'hab 

Jozabad 

Joa'arbad 

Jeshlmoii 

Jesh'e-mon 

Jochebed 

Jok'e-bed 

Jozachar 

Joa'a-kar 

Jesblshal 

Je-ahUh'a-i 

Joda 

Jo'dah 

Josadak 

JOM'ardQk 
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Jubal 

Jeu/bal 

Kir 

Kir 

Lasthenes 

Laa'the-nez 

Jncal 

Jeu/kal 

Kirharaseth 

Kir-har^a-setk 

Latin 

Lat'in 

Juda 

Jeu/dah 

Kirhareseth 

Kir-har'e-tdh 

LoMfa-rua 

Judm 

Jew'^ie'ah 

Kirharesh 

Kir-hay'vMh 

Leah 

Le'ah 

JiKlah 

Jev/dah 

Kirtieres 

Kir-he'res 

Leannoth 

L^^n'oth 

Judaism 

J^u/da-Um 

Kirlath 

Kir^e-ath 

Lebana 

Ldt'ornah 

Judas 

Jev/da9 

Kiriathaim 

Lebanah 

Lab'a-nah 

Jude 

Jetod 

Kiriathiarius 

Kir'e-ath'e-ay'- 

Lebanon 

Leb'a-non 

Judea 

Jew-dg'ah 

rt-U9 

Lebaoth 

Ld>'aroih 

Judith 

Jew'dUh 

Eirioth 

Kir'e-oth 

Lebbeus 

Ld>-b^ua 

Juel 

Jew'd 

Eirjath 

Kir'jath 

Lebbeus 

Ltb-he'ua 

JuUa 

Jew'ly-ah 

Eirjathaim 

Kir'iath-a^im 

Lebonah 

Lt-ho'nah 

JuUus 

Jevo^V-uB 

Eirjatharba 

Kir'jath-ar'bah 

Lecah 

Wkah 

Junia 

Jew'nu-a 

Eirjatharim 

Kir'jath-a'Hm 

Lehabhn 

Le^ha-bim 

Jupiter 

Eirjathbaal 

Kir'jath-hay'al 

Lehi 

Le'hi 

Jushabhesed 

Jeu/Bhab-Msed 

Eirjathhuzoth 

Kir'iath-Kew''' 

Lemuel 

Lem'w-d 

Justus 

Jvt^tUB 

toth 

Leshem 

La'ahem 

Juttah 

Jut'tah 

Eirjathjearim 

Kir'jaih'ie'c^ 

Lettus 

Laftua 

rim 

Letushim 

Le-taw'ahim 

K 

Eirjathsannah 

Kir'jath^tan'nah 

Le'Ufn'mim 

Eirjathsepher 

Kir'iath'Mt^fer 

Levi 

Levi 

Le-w'Q^ihan 

Le'via 

Le'mia 

La-vifik-al 

Le-vU'e-kua 

Lib'a^ntu 

Eabseel 
Kades 

Kab'zt-A 
Ka'dtt 

Kish 
EiRhi 

KUh 
KUhH 

Leviathan 

Levis 

Levite 

Levitical 

Leviticus 

Libanus 

Kadesh 

Ka'dMh 

Eishion 

Kish'e-on 

Kadeshbarnea 

Kadmiel     * 
Kadmonites 

Ka'dMh^ar'n^ 

ah 
Kad'mu-d 
Kad*mon-it€9 

Eishon 
Eison 
Eithlish 
Eitron 

Ky'thon 
Ky'son 
Kiihlish 
Kii'ron 

KaUai 

Kal'lari 

Eittim 

Kii'Hm 

Liberthies 

Lib'ar-tinx 

Kay'nah 

Eoa 

Ko'ah 

Libnah 

Lib'nah 

Kareah 

Karre'ah 

Eohath 

Ko'htUh 

Libnl 

Lt6'm 

Karicaa 

Kar'ka-ah 

Kohathites 

Ko'h<Uh-%t€8 

Libnltes 

Lib'nites 

Karlcor 

Kar'kor 

Eolaiah 

Kot-at'ah 

Libjra 

Lib'y-ah 

Kamaim 

Kar'nav-im 

Eorah 

KoWoh 

Libyans 

Lib'y-atut 

Kartah 

Kctr'tah 

Eorahite 

Ko'rah-xU 

Lignaloes 

Line-^'oze 

Kartan 

Kar'tan 

Eorathites 

K</rath-itc9 

LIkhi 

Lik'hi 

Kattath 

Kaftath 

Eore 

KoWb 

Linus 

Ly'nua 

Kedar 

Ke'dar 

Eoriiite 

Kor'hite 

Loammi 

Lo-atn'mi 

Kedemah 

Ked'e-mah 

Eoz 

Koz 

Lod 

Lod 

Kedemoth 

Ked'e-moih 

Eushaiah 

KwhHiv'ah 

Lodebar 

Lo-dafboT 

Keder 

Ke'der 

Lois 

Lo'ia 

Kedesh 

Ki^dtBh 

L 

Loruhamah 

LoTu'ha-nMh 

Kedesh  Naph- 

Ke'deth  narta-li 

Lot 

Lot 

taU 

Laadah 

Lay*a-dah 

Lotan 

Lo'tan 

Ke-hd'a-thah 

Laadan 

Lay'a-dan 

Lothforau'bua 

Keilah 

Ky'lah 

Laban 

Lay'ban 

Lozon 

Lo'zon 

Kelaiah 

Ke-lai/yah 

Labana 

Lab'ornah,  or 

Lubim 

Lev/bim 

KeUta 

Kd'e-tah 

La^a'nah 

Lubims 

Lav/bimz 

Kemuel 

Ke-mu'd 

Lacedemonians  Ltu'e-de-mo'ny- 

Lucas 

Lev/kaa 

Kenan 

Ke'nan 

ans 

Lucifer 

Letp'ae-fer 

Kenath 

Ke'fuuh 

Lachish 

Lay'kiih 

Lucius 

Leu/ahe-ua 

Kenaz 

Ke'naM 

Lactmus 

Lay-ku'nuB 

Lud 

Lud 

Kenezite 

Kgn'ez-iU. 

Ladan 

Lay'dan 

Ludim 

Lev/dim 

Kenite 

Ken'iU,  or  Ke'- 

Lael 

Lay'd 

Luhith 

Lev/hith 

niU 

Lahad 

Lay'had 

Lulce 

Luke 

Eenizdtes 

Ken'ig-MtUs 

Lahairoi 

Lorhay'roy 

Luz 

Luz 

Keranhappuch 

Ker'en-hap'puk 

Lahman 

L<ih*man 

Lycaonla 

LtVa-o'ny-oA.o 

Kerioth 

Ke'rv^th 

Lahmi 

Lah'mi 

Ly-ka-o*ne^ 

Keros 

Keroz 

Laish 

Lay'ith 

Lycca 

Uk'kah 

Keturab 

Kfiu'rah 

Tjulnini 

Lay'kum 

Lyda 

Liah'e-ah 

Ke-si/ah 

Lamech 

Lay'mek 

Lydda 

Lid'dah 

Keziz 

Ke'ziz 

Laodicea 

La-od'e-ae'ah 

Lydia 

Lid'e^h 

Kibrothhattaa-  Kiyroth-hat- 

Laodiceans 

Lorod'e-Be'am 

Lydlans 

Lid'o-anz 

vah 

tay'a^vah 

Lapidoth 

Lap'fdoth 

Lysanias 

Ly-aay*ne-aa 

Kibzaim 

Kib'zay-im 

Lasea 

Lorat'ah 

Lysias 

Uah'e-aa 

Kidron 

Kid'ron 

Lasha 

Lay'ahah 

Lysimachus 

Ly-tirn'orkua 

Kinah 

Ky'nah 

Lasharon 

La-ahay'ron 

Lystra 

Lia'trah 
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MMcah 

Mar/a^kah 

Haachah 

May'O'kak 

Maachathi 

May-ak/arlhi 

Maachathite 

May-ak'arthite 

Maadai 

Mav-ad'aj/ 

Maadlah 

May-a^V'ak 

Maai 

May-a'i 

Maalehacrab- 

May-al'e-or 

\Am 

krab'bim 

Maanat 

May^a-nay 

Maaneas 

Ma-an*e-a9 

Maani 

May'arni 

Maarath 

May'a-rath 

Haaseiah 

May'a-8€'yah 

Maadai 

May-aa^e-ay 

Maadas 

May*a-9y*<u 

Maath 

May'ath 

Maaz 

May'a* 

Maaziah 

May-arty*ah 

Mabdai 

Mab'day-i 

Macalon 

Mak'arlon 

Maccabeus 

Mak'karh^ui 

Maccabees 

Mak'karbeeM 

Maccabeus 

Mak'karh^us 

Macedonia 

Macedonian 

Ma»'ae-do*ny-an 

MachSBTus 

Mak-^ru9 

Machbanai 

Mak'bay-nay 

Machbenah 

Mak'be-nah 

Machi 

May'ki 

Machir 

May'kir 

Machirites 

May'kir-itea 

Machmas 

Mak'nuu 

Machnadebai 

Mak'nay-de'bay 

Machpelah 

Mak-pt^lah 

Macron 

May*kron 

Madai 

Mad'a-i 

Madiabun 

Mordy'O'hun 

Madiah 

Ma-dy'ah 

Madian 

May'de-an 

Madmannab 

Mad'Tnan'nah 

Madmen 

Mad'men 

Madmenah 

Mad-me'nah 

Madon 

May'don 

Maelus 

Ma-e'lua 

Magbish 

Maffbiah 

Magdala 

Magfda-lah 

Magdalen 

Mag'darUn 

Magdalene 

Mag^arle'ne 

Magdlel 

Mao*de-d 

Maged 

May'oed 

Magi 

May'gi 

Magiddo 

Ma-gid'do 

Magog 

May'gog 

Magonnissabib  May'oor-mW- 

aay-bib 

Magpiash 

Mao'pe-aah 

Mahalah 

Ma^haytah 

Mahalaleel 

Ma-hay'lay^a 

Mahaiath 

May'hay-UUh 

Mahali 

May'hayAi 

Mahanaim 

May'hay-nay^im 

May'hay-neh'' 

dan 

Maharai 

May-har'a-x 

Mahath 

May'hath 

Maschil 

Mat^ka 

Mahavlte 

May*  hay- vile 

Mash 

Maah 

Mahazioth 

Mo'hay'ae-oth 

Mashal 

May'ahal 

Mahershalal- 

May'ker-ahal'' 

Maslas 

Ma-ay'aa 

hashbas 

al-haah'baz 

Masman 

Maa'tnan 

Mahiah 

Mahiah 

Maspha 

Maa'fah 

MahU 

Mahli 

Masrekah 

Maa're'kah 

MahUtes 

Mah'lUea 

Massa 

Ma^aah 

Mahlon 

Mah'lon 

Massah 

Ma^aah 

Mahol 

May'hol 

Masslas 

Maa-^aa 

Makaz 

May'kat 

Mathanias 

Math'orny'aa 

Maked 

May'ked 

Mathusala 

Ma-thu'aa-iah 

Makheloth 

Mah-ha'loth 

Matred 

May'tred 

Maklcedah 

Mak-k^dah 

Matri 

May'tri 

Malrtesh 

MakHaah 

Mattan 

Maifian 

Malachl 

Mat'a-ki 

Mattanah 

Mat'ta-nak 

Malachy 

Mal'a-ki 

Mattaniah 

Mafta-ny'ah 

Malcham 

Mal'kam 

Mattatha 

Mafta-thah 

Malchlah 

Malky'ah 

Mattathah 

Mat'tarlhak 

Malchiel 

Mat'ky-d 

Mattathias 

Mafta-thy'aa 

Malchielltes 

Mal'ky-ei'Uea 

Mattenai 

Mat'te-nay'x 

Malchijah 

Mal'ky'iah 

Matthan 

Maifthan 

Malchiram 

Mal'kv'ram 

Matthanias 

Mafthay-ny'ua 

Malchlshua 

Mat'kyahu'ah 

Matthat 

Mat'that 

Malchus 

Mal'kua 

Matthelas 

Mal-th^laa 

Maleleel 

Ma-le'U-d 

Matthew 

MatYvew 

MaUos 

Mal'loa 

Matthias 

Mal-thy'aa 

MaUothl 

Mal'lo-thx 

Mattithiah 

Mafii-ihi'ah 

MaUuch 

Mal'luk 

MazlUas 

Maa'e-ly'aa 

Mamaias 

Ma-may'yaa 

Mazzaroth 

MaM'aa-roth 

Mamfmon 

Meah 

Me'ah 

MamnitanaimusAfam^nv'to- 

Meani 

Me^'ni 

nay'mua 

Mearah 

Me-a'rah 

Mamre 

Mam'ra 

Mebunnai 

Ma-bun'nay 

Mamuchus 

Marmew'kua 

Mecharath 

Mek'e-raih 

Manaen 

Man*a-€n 

Mecherathite 

Mek'^aih-iie 

Manahath 

Manfarhath 

Medaba 

Med'c^-bah 

Manahethites 

Mornay'heih-UM 

Medad 

M^dad 

Manasseas 

Man'aa-aa'aa 

Medan 

Medan 

Manasseh 

Ma-naa'aeh 

Medeba 

Mad'a-bah 

Manasses 

Ma-naa'aez 

Mede 

Maed 

ManasBltes 

Ma-naa'aitea 

Media 

Meda-ak 

Manefa 

May'neh 

Median 

M^d^-an 

Mani 

May'ni 

Meeda 

Ma-e'dah 

Manlius 

Mati'ly-ua 

Megiddo 

Me-ffid'do 

Manoah 

Mortio'ah 

Megiddon 

Me-gid'don 

Maocb 

May'ok 

Mehetabeel 

Ma-heforbad 

Maon 

May'on 

Mehetabel 

Me-hat'a-bal 

Maonites 

May^on^iiaa 

Mehida 

Ma-hy'dah 

Mara 

May'rah 

Mehir 

Mehir 

Marah 

MayWah 

Meholah 

Ma-ho'lah 

Maralah 

Mar'a^lah 

Meholathit^ 

Ma-hol'ath-ita 

Maranatha 

Mar'c^nay'thah 

Mehujael 

Me-haw'ia^ 

Marcus 

Mar'kua 

Mehuman 

Ma-hew'man 

Mardocheus 

Mehunim 

Me-hetenim 

Maresba 

Ma-re'ahak 

Mehunims 

Ma-hew'nimz 

Mareshah 

Ma-r^ahah 

Mejaikon 

Ma-i'ar'kon 

Marisa 

Mar'e-aah 

Mekonah 

Mek'o-nah 

Marlmoth 

Mar'e-moth 

Meiatiah 

Md'€fty*ah 

Mark 

Mark 

Melchi 

Md'ki 

Marmoth 

Mar'moth 

Melchiah 

Md'ky'ah 

Maroth 

May'roih 

Melchias 

Md'ky'aa 

Marsena 

Mar'ae-nah 

Melchiel 

Md'ky-d 

Mars' HiU 

Mart'  hit 

Melchisedec 

Md^kietMitk 

Martha 

Mar'thah 

Melchizedek 

Md-kiea-dek 

Mary 

May'ry 

Melchishua 

Md'ky-ahu'ah 

Masaloth 

Maa'a-loth 

Melea 

Meie-a 
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Melech 

Melek 

Micha 

My'kah 

Moeth 

Mi/eth 

Melicu 

Md'e-kew 

Michael 

My'ka^ 

Moladah 

Mol'ardah 

MeUta 

Md'0-lah 

Michah 

My'kah 

Molech 

Mo'Uk 

Melzar 

Md'Mor 

Michaiah 

My-kay'yah 

MoU 

Molt 

Memmitis 

Mem'm&-UM 

Michal 

My'kal 

MoUd 

Mo'lxd 

Memphis 

Mem'fit 

Micheas 

My-ke'as 

Moloch 

Mo'lok 

Memucan 

Me-tMu/kan 

Mlchmas 

Mik'maa 

Momdis 

Mom'dia 

Menahem 

Men'orhem 

Michmash 

Mik'mtuh 

Moosias 

Mo'o-ay'aa 

Menan 

Utfnan 

Michmethah 

Mxk'm^-ihah 

Morasthite 

Mo'raa-thxU 

Mene 

Mt'ne 

Michrl 

Mik'ri 

Mordecai 

Mar'de-kay 

Menelaus 

Men'e-lay'uM 

Michtam 

Mik'tam 

Moreh 

Mo'reh 

Menestheus 

Me-n0s'the-ua 

Middin 

Mid'din 

Moteshethgath  Mor'aaK^h-gath 

MeonenJm 

Me-on'e-nim 

Midian 

Mid'e-an 

Moriah 

Mo-ry'ah 

Meonothal 

M0-on'o-4hay 

Midianite 

Mid'e-an-^e 

Morians 

Mo'ry-anz 

Mei>haath 

Mefaroth 

Midianitish 

Mid'e-an^'tiah 

Mosera 

Mo-ae'rah 

Mephibosheth 

Me-flb'o-^hdh 

Migdalel 

Mia'daJrd 

Moseroth 

Mo-a^roih 

Merab 

Me'rab 

Migdalgad 

Mio'dal-oad 

Moses 

Mo'aaz 

Meraiah 

Mer'a-i'ah 

Migdol 

Mia'dcl 

Mo-aotlam 

Meraioth 

Me-ray'yoth 

Migron 

Mig'ron 

Mosollamon 

Mo-aol'lay-mon 

Meran 

Mt'ran 

Mijamin 

MH'o-min 

Mozik 

Mi/tah 

Merari 

Me-ray'H 

Mildoth 

Mik'loth 

Mozah 

Mo'zah 

Merarites 

Mer'arTiteB 

Mikneiah 

Mih-ne'yah 

Muppim 

Mup'pim 

Merathaim 

Mer'arthay'im 

MUalai 

MWaAay'i 

Mushl 

Mexo'ahi 

Mercurius 

Mer-keu/re-UB 

Milcah 

Ma'kah 

Mushltes 

Maw'ahiUa 

Mered 

Me'red 

MUcom 

Ma'kom 

Muthlabben 

Mtahrlab'ban 

Meremoth 

MeT'e-molh 

Miletmn 

Mi-Wtum 

Myndus 

Mxn'dua 

Meres 

Me'res 

Miletus 

Mx-Wtua 

Myra 

My'rah 

Meribah 

Mer'e-bah 

MiUo 

MU'lo 

Mysia 

MUh^a-ah 

MeribahKa- 

Mer's-bah  Kay'- 

M<nU"»tn 

Mi-ny'armin 

desh 

deMh 

Mimii 

Jtftn'm 

N 

Meribbaal 

Mer'ib-bay'al 

Mlnnith 

Minfniih 

Naam 

Nay'am 

Merodachbala- 

Me^o'dak-4>al'ar 

Biiphkad 

Mif'kad 

Naamah 

.  Nay'ormah 

dan 

dan 

Miriam 

Mir'e^m 

Naaman 

Nay'a-man 

Merom 

Me'rom 

Minna 

Mxr'mah 

Naamathite 

Nay'c^marihiU 

Meronothite 

Me-ron'o-4hUe 

Misael 

Mia'a-d 

Naamites 

Nay'ormiUa 

Meros 

Me'roM 

Miflgab 

Mi^gah 

Naarah 

Ncn/atah 

Merath 

Me'rtah 

Mishael 

Mxah'a-d 

Naarai 

Nay'orray 

Mesech 

Me'sek 

Mishai 

My'ahal 

Naaran 

Nay'arran 

Mesha 

Me'ahah 

Misham 

My'aham 

Naarath 

Nay'a-raih 

Meshach 

Me'ahak 

Misheal 

My'ahe-^ 

Naashon 

Naraah'on 

Meshech 

Me'ahek 

Mishma 

Miah'mah 

Naasson 

Noroa^aon 

Meshdemiah 

Me-shd'e-my'ah 

Mishmamiah 

Mxah-matt'nah 

Naathus 

Nay'arthua 

Mesbezabeel 

Me-aheg'a  bed 

Mishraites 

Mxah'ra-Uea 

Nabal 

Nay'bal 

Meshezabel 

M0-9heM'a-bd 

Mispar 

Mia'par 

Nabarias 

Nah'orry'aa 

MeshlUemlth 

Me-8hme-mUh 

Mispereth 

Mia'pe-Tdh 

Nabatheans 

Nab'a-iMaru 

MeshlUemoth 

Me-ahU'le-moth 

Misrephothma-  Mia're-foth- 

Nabathites 

Nay'bath-Haa 

Meshobab 

Me-8ho'bab 

im 

may'xm 

Naboth 

Nay'bolk 

MeshuUam 

M9-9hvl'lam 

Miflsabib 

Mia'aa-bib 

Nabuchodono- 

Nab't^ko-don'o- 

MeshuUemeth 

Me-shvl'le-meth 

Mithcah 

Mxth'kah 

sor 

aor 

Mesobaite 

Met^o-bay'ite 

Mithnite 

Mxth'niU 

Nachon 

Nay'kon 

Mesopotamia 

Metfo-po-tay'- 

Mithredath 

JliUh'ra-dath 

Nachor 

Nay'kor 

me-ah 

Mithrldates 

MUh'rV'day'tea 

Nadab 

Nay'dab 

Mkssiar 

Mes-ay'ah 

Mitylene 

MiVaAi^ne 

Nadabatha 

Mebsias 

Mes-^as 

Mixar 

My'xar 

Nagge 

Noi/oe 

Metenis 

Me-Wru9 

Mizpah 

Mxa'pah 

Nahalal 

Methegammah 

Me'theo^m'mah 

Mizpar 

Mxs'par 

Nahaliel 

Na-hay'lfd 

Metlioar 

Meth'o-ar 

Mizpeh 

Mxt'pah 

NahaUal 

Na-hal'lal 

Methusael 

Me-theu/$a'd 

Mizraim 

Mxs'ra'im 

Nahalol 

Nay'ha4ol 

Methuselah 

Me-thev/ae-lah 

Mizzah 

MWzah 

Naham 

Nay'ham 

Meuuim 

Me-yew'nim 

Mnason 

Nay'aon 

Nahamani 

Na-ham'a-ni 

Mezabah 

Mez'arkab 

Moab 

Mo'ab 

Naharai 

No'har'ari 

Miamin 

My'ormin 

Moabite 

Mo'ab-xta 

Naharaim 

Nay'ha-ray'xm 

Mlbhar 

Mib'har 

Moabltess 

Mo'ab-4'tea 

Nahari 

Nay'ha-ri 

Mibsam 

Mib'iam 

Moabitish 

Mo'db-^'iiah 

Nahash 

Nay'haah 

Mibzar 

Mib'zar 

Moadiah 

Mo'a-dy'ah 

Nahath 

Nay'hath 

Micah 

My'kah 

Mochmur 

Mok^mur 

Nahbi 

Nah'bi 

MJcaiah 

Mykay'yah 

Modin 

Mo'dxn 

Nahor 

Nay'hor 
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Nahahon 

Nah'ahon 

Nephtoah 

NaTto-ah 

Oboth 

(/both 

Nahum 

Nav'hum 

Nephusim 

Ne-fev'aim 

Ochiel 

(Tke-d 

Naldus 

Nay'e-dua 

Nephtall 

Nav'tha4i 

Ocideius 

Oa'e-de'lua 

Nain 

Nay'in 

Nej/iha-lim 

Odna 

Oa^e-nah 

Naloth 

Nay'yoth 

Ner 

Ner 

Ocran 

Ok'ran 

Nanea 

Na-ne'ah 

Nereus 

Ne're^ua 

Oded 

(Tded 

Naomi 

Na-o'mi 

Nergal 

Ner'oal 

Odollam 

a-doiaam 

Naphiflh 

Nay'Mh 

Nergalsharezer  Ner'aal-aha-re'' 

Odonaikes 

Od'o-nar'keea 

Naphisi 

Nafe-n 

zer 

Og 

Og 

NaphtaU 

Nartorli 

Neri 

Ne'H 

Ohad 

(Thad 

Naphthar 

Nafthar 

Neriah 

Na-^'ah 

Ohel 

(Thd 

Naphtuhim 

NaytU'hxm 

Nerias 

Ne-ry'aa 

Olamus 

(H'Qrmua 

Narcissus 

Nar-na'tus 

Nero 

Ne'ro 

OUvet 

0/Vwrf 

Nasbas 

NoM'bas 

Nethaneel 

Ne-than'e-d 

Olofemes 

(H'o-ier'netz 

Nashon 

Nay'ahon 

Nethaniah 

Neth'a-ny'ah 

Oiympas 

O-lim'paa 

Nasith 

Nay'aith 

Nethinims 

Neth'e-nimz 

Olympius 

O-lxm'vfua 

Nasor 

Nay'aor 

Netophah 

Ne-to'fah 

Omaerus 

Om'oHB'rua 

Nathan 

Nay'ihan 

Netophathi 

Ne-to/'a-thi 

Omar 

(Tmar 

Nathanael 

Na-ihan'a^el 

Netophathite 

Ne-toforthUe 

Omega 

Nathanias 

Nath'a-ny'aa 

Nedah 

Ne-zy*ah 

O-me'gah 

Nathanmelech 

Nav'ihan-me'lek 

Nezib 

Ne'zib 

Omri 

Om'n 

Naum 

Nay'um 

Nibhaz 

Nib'haz 

On 

OH 

Nave 

Nay've 

Nlbshan 

Nib'ahan 

Onam 

(Tnam 

Nazarene 

Naa*arreen 

Nicanor 

Ny-kay'nor 

Onan 

(Tnan 

Nazareth 

Naa*a-reth 

Nicodemufl 

Nik'o-de'mua 

Onesimus 

O-nea'a-mtia 

Nazarlte 

Naz'a-riU 

Nicolaitans 

Nih'Qrlay'e-tanx 

Onedphorus 

On'e-airo-TU9 

Neah 

Ne'ah 

Nicolas 

Nik*o4aa 

Oniares 

0-ny'a-reez 

Neapolis 

JVe-ap'o-l« 

NicopoUs 

Ny-kop'o-lia 

Onias 

O-ny'aa 

Neariah 

Ne*a-rv'ah 

Niger 

Ny'ier 

Ono 

Cno 

Nebai 

Neb'a-i 

Nimrah 

Nim'rah 

Onus 

(Tnua 

Nebaioth 

Ne-bay'yoth 

Nimrim 

Nifn'rim 

Ophel 

(y/d 

Nebajoth 

Ne-bay'ioth 

Nimrod 

Nim'rod 

Ophlr 

(Tfir 

NebaUat 

Ne-bal'lat 

Nimshl 

Nim'ahi 

Ophni 

orm 

Nebat 

Nefhat 

Nlneve 

Nin'e-ve 

Ophrah 

Ofrah 

Nebo 

Ne'ho 

Nineveh 

Nin'ne-veh 

Oreb 

(Treb 

Nebuchadnez- 

Neb'yew-kad- 

Ninevites 

Nin'e-viiaa 

Oren 

(Tren 

zar 

nez'zar 

Nisan 

Ny'aan 

Orion 

Ory'on 

Nebuchadrez- 

Neb^yew-kad- 

Nisroch 

Nia'rok 

Oman 

Or'nan 

zar 

rex'zar 

No 

No 

Orpah 

Or'pah 

Nebushasban 

Neb'yew-ahaa'- 
ban 

Noadiah 
Noah 

No'a-dy'ah 
No'ah 

Orthosias 
Osaias 

Or'tfu^-ay'aa 
O'tay'yaa 

Nebuzaradan 

Neb'yetP'tar-a'- 

No-a*mon 

Osea 

O-z^ah 

dan 

Nob 

Nob 

Oseas 

O-ze'aa 

Necho 

Ne'ko 

Nobah 

No'bah 

Osee 

O'zea 

Necodan 

Ne-ko'dan 

Nod 

Nod 

Oshea 

O-ahe'ahor 

Nedabiah 

Ned'a-by'ah 

Nodab 

No'dab 

(yahe-ah 

Neemias 

Ne*e-my'aa 

Noe 

No'e 

Othni 

Oth'ni 

Neginoth 

Neg'e-noth 

Noeba 

No-e'bah 

Othniel 

Oth'ny-d 

Nehelamite 

Ne-hel'a^mite 

Noga 
Nogah 

No*oa 

No*oah 

No'hah 

Othonias 

Oth'o-ny'aa 

Nehemlah 

Ne'h^my'ah 

Ox 

Ox 

Nehemias 

Ne'he-my'aa 

Nohah 

Ozem 

O'zem 

Nehiloth 

Ne'he-loth 

Nomades 

Notn'otr^iez 

Ozias 

O-ty'aa 

Nehum 

Ne'hum 

Non 

Non 

Oziei 

0*zv^ 

Nehushta 

Ne-huah'tah 

Noph 

Nophah 

Numenius 

Nof 

No'fah 

Ne\thma^ne-ua 

Ozni 

Oz'ni 

Nehuflhtan 
Neiel 

Ne-huah'tan 
Ne'e-d 

Oznites 
Ozora 

Ox'niUs 
O-zo'rah 

Nekeb 

Ne'keb 

Nun 

Nun 

P 

Nekoda 

Ne-ko'dah 

Nymphas 

Nim'faa 

Nemuel 

Ne-mewUl 

Paaral 

Pay'orray 

Nemuelites 

Ne-mew^d-itea 

0 

Padan 

Pay*dan 

Nepheg 

Neffeo 

Obadiah 

O'ba-dy'ah 

Padanaram 

Pay'dan^'ram 

Kephi 

Na'Ji 

Obal 

O'bal 

Padon 

Pay'don 

Nephis 

Ne'fia 

Obdia 

Ob-dy'ah 

Pagiel 

Pay'oe-^ 

Nephlsh 

Ne'fiah 

Obed 

O'bed 

Pahathmoab 

Pay'Kaih'mo'ab 

Nephishesim 

Ne-fiah'e-sim 

Obededom 

O'bed-e'dom 

Pai 

Pay'i 

NephthaU 

Nef'tha-li 

Obeth 

O'beih 

Palal 

Pay'ltd 

Nephthalim 

NeS'tha-lim 

ObU 

(Tba 

Palestina 

Pal'ea-4y'nah 
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Palestine 

Pal'M-iyne 

Permeaas 

Per'me-naa 

Phinees 

Fxn'e-^ 

PaUu 

Pal'Uw 

PersepoUs 

Per-aej/oAia 

Phinehas 

Fin'e-haa 

PaUuites 

Pal'lew-xUa 

Perseus 

Per'ae-ua 

Phison 

Fy'aon 

PalU 

PalUv 

Persia 

Phlegon 

FWoon 

Paltiel 

Pal'te-d 

Persian 

Per'ahe^n 

Phoros 

Fo'roa 

PalUte 

Pal'tiie 

Persis 

Per'aia 

Phrygia 

Fridi'e-^h 

Pamphylia 

PamrfW-ah 

Pemda 

Pe-rexff'dah 

Phrygian 

Fridi'e^n 

Pannag 

Panfnag 

Peter 

Pe'ter 

Phud 

Fud 

Paphos 

Pay'foe 

Pethahiah 

Peth'arhy'ah 

Phurah 

Few'rdh 

Paradise 

Par'a^dxMe 

Pethor 

Pe'lhor 

Phurim 

Fev/rim 

Parah 

Paj/rah 

Pethuel 

Phut 

Fut  (as  nut) 

Paran 

Paj/ran 

Peulthal 

Pe-vl'thay 

PhuYah 

Feu/vah 

Parbar 

Parlor 

Phaath  Moab 

Fay'aihrmo'ab 

Phygellus 

Fe-jdlua 

Parmashta 

Par-maeh'tah 

Phacareth 

Fak'a-reth 

Physon 

Fy'aon 

Parmenas 

Par'me-fuu 

Phaisur 

Fay'aur 

Pibeseth 

Py-be'adh 

Pamach 

Par'nak 

Phaldaius 

Fal-day'yua 

Pihahiioth 

Py'harhy'roth 

Parosh 

Pay*ro$h 

Phaleas 

FalrUfaa 

PUate 

Py'lat 

Parahandatha 

Par-ehan'da- 

Phalec 

Fa'lek 

Pildash 

PU'daah 

thah 

Phaleg 

Fa'leg 

PUeha 

PU'c^hah 

Parthians 
Paniah 
Parvaim 
Pasach 

Par'the-aru 

Par-vaj/im 
Pay'eak 

PhaUu 
PhalU 
Phaltiel 

Fallew 

Fal'H 

Fal'U-d 

Pileser 

Pllneser 

PUetha 

PyA^aer 
PiX^n^aer 

Phanuel 

Famev/d 

Piltai 

PU'tay 

Pasdaminiiii 

P<i9~dam,'mim 

Pharacim 

Far'araim 

Pinon 

Py'non 

Paseah 
Pashur 

Paru'ah 
Paak'ur 

Pharaoh. 

Fay'ro  or  Fay*' 
rO'O 

Pira 
Piram 

Py'rah 
Py'ram 

Patara 

Patheus 

Pathros 

Pathruaim 

Patmos 

Patrobas 

Patrodus 

Pat'a^ah 

Pa-tMu9 

Path'roa 

Path-reu/nm 

Pat'moa 

PcU'ro-bae 

Pa-tro'kliia 

Pharaoh-hoph- 

ra  (faro  or 

farao) 
Pharaoh-ne- 

choh  (faro 

oriarao) 

Fay'ro'hoj'ra 
orFay'rcHi 

Fay'ro-ne'koh  or 
Fay'ra-o 

Pirathon 

Pirathonite 

Pisgah 

Pisidia 

Pison 

Pispah 

Pir'a^hon 

Pir'a4hon^Ue 

Piz'oah 

Py  aid'e-ah 

Fy'aon 

Pia'pah 

Pau 

Paul 

Paulus 

Pe(P8.cxIx) 

Pedahel 

Pay'yew 

Patpl 

Pav/lua 

Pee 

Ped'a-hel 

Pharathoni 
Pharos 

Far'artho'ni 
Fa'reez 

Pithom 
Pithon 

Py'thom 
Py'thon 

Pharez 

Fa'rea 

Pleiades 

PWya-daet 

Pharira 
Pharisee 

Fa-ry'ra 
Far'e-aee 

Pochereth 
PoUux 

Pok'e-reth 
Pollux 

Pedahzur 

Pe-dah'tur 

Pharosh 

Fa'roah 

Pontius  Pflate 

Pedaiah 

Pe-dey'yah 

Pharpar 

Far'par 

Pontus 

Pon'tua 

Pnlrnh 

Pe'kah 

Phandtes 

Far'titea 

Poratha 

Por'a-thah 

Pekahiah 

Pek'orhy'ah 

Phaseah 

Fanae'ah  or 

Porcius 

Por'aht-ua 

Pekod 

Pe'kod 

Fay'ae-ak 

Portius  Festus 

Por'ahe-ua  /w'- 

Pelaiah 

Pd'ari'ah 

Phaselis 

Fa-ae'lia 

tua 

PelaUah 

Pd'orly'ah 

Phasiron 

Faa'e-Ton 

Posldonius 

Poa'o-^U/ne-ua 

Pelatiah 

Pd'a-ty'ah 

Phassaron 

Potiphar 

PWirfar 

Peleg 

Pe'leg 

Phebe 

Fe'be 

PoUpherah 

Po  tife-rah 

Pelet 

Pe'lel 

Phenice 

Fe-ny'ae 

Prisca 

Pna'ka 

Peleth 

PeOeth 

Phenlcia 

Fe-niah'e-ah 

PrlficiUa 

Pri^-aU'lah 

Pelethites 

Pe'ldh-itea 

Pheresites 

Fer'e-aitea 

Prochorus 

Prok'o-rua 

Pelias 

Pe-ly'aa 

Pherezite 

Fer'e-nle 

Ptolemals 

Tol'e-may'ia 

Pelonite 

Pd'o-nite 

Phibeseth 

Fy^e'aethot 

Ptolemee 

Tol'e-mee 

Peniel 

Pe-ny'd 

Fib'e-aeth 

Ptolemeus 

Tol'e-me'ua 

Pe-nin'nah 

Phichol 

Fy'kol 

Pua 

Pev/ah 

Pentapolis 

Pen^tap'o-lia 

Philadelphia 

FWa-dd'/e-ah 

Puah 

Pev/ah 

Penuel 

Pe-nev/d 

Philarches 

Fe-lar'keea 

PubUus 

Pub'U-ua 

Peor 

Pe'or 

Philemon 

Fy-Wmon 

Pudens 

Pew'dena 

Perazim 

Per'artim 

PhUetus 

Fy-Wtua 

Puhites 

Pew'hitea 

Peres 

Pe'rea 

Philip 

FU'ip 

Pul 

Pul  (as  duU) 

PeNih 

Pe'reah 

PhllippI 

FilAip'pi 

Punltes 

Peu/niUa 

Pe'ret 

Philippians 

FiUlip'pe^na 

Punon 

Pev/non 

Perezuzza 

Pe'ret-uz'zah 

Philistia 

Fe-lia'te-ah 

Pur 

Pur  (as  fur) 

Pefrex-u^xah 

Fe-4ta'tim 

Purim 

Peu/rxm 

Perga 

Per'oah 

Philistine 

Fe-lia'teen 

Put 

Put  (as  nut) 

Pergamos 

Per'aor-moa 

Philologus 

FeAot'o-inia 

PuteoU 

Pew-t€'o4i 

Perida 

Pe-ry'dah 

Philometor 

FWo-me'tor 

Putiel 

Peu/t^-d 

Perizslto 

Per'i»'gUe 

Phineas 

Fin'a-aa 

Pygarg 

Pi'oaro 
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Rechabites 

Re'kab'itea       or 

Reu/ha-mah 

Rek'ah-bitea 

Rumah 

Rev/mah 

Quartus 

Quar'tu* 

Rechah 

Re'kah 

Ruth 

Rewlh 

Quaternion 

QxM-ter'ne-on 

Reelaiah 

Re'd-a'yah 

Qutntus  Mem- 

Quin'tua  mem'- 

Reellus 

Re-el'e-ua 

s 

mius 

m«-ua 

Reesaias 

Re-e-aay'yaa 

Regem 

Re'gam 

Sabachthani 

Say'bak-lkav'ni 

R 

Regemmelech 

Re'oem-me'Uk 

Sabaoth 

Sab'a-oth  or 

Raaoiah 

Ray'a-mah 

Rehabiah 

Re'horby'ah 

Sa-bay'oth 

Raamlah 

Ray'a'fny'ah  * 

Rehob 

Re'hob 

Sabeeans 

Sa-b€'anz 

Raamses 

Ra-am'seez 

Rehoboam 

Sabat 

Say'bat 

Kabbah 

Rah'bah 

Rehoboth 

Re-Ko'both 

Sabateas 

Sab'a-te'as 

Rabbath 

Rab'bath 

Rehu 

Re'hew 

SabateuB 

Sab'a-U'ua 

Rabbi 

Rab'bi 

Rehum 

Re'hum 

Sabatus 

Sab'a-tus 

Rabbith 

Rab'bith 

Rei 

Re'i 

Sabban 

Sab'ban 

Rabbonl 

Rab-bo'ni 

Rekem 

Re'kem 

Sabbatheus 

Sab'ba'lhe*U9 

Rabmag 

Rab'mag 

RemaUah 

Rem'a-ly'ah 

Sabbeus 

Sab-be'us 

Rabsaces 

Rab'aa-seex 

Remeth 

Re'meth 

Sabdi 

Sab'di 

Rabsaris 

Rab'scb-ria 

Remmon 

Rem'mon 

Sabeans 

Sa-be'anz 

Rabahakeh 

Rab'shorkee 

Remmonmeth- 

Rem'mon-meth'- 

Sabi 

Say'bi 

Raca 

Ray'ka 

oar 

o-ar 

Sabie 

Say'be-e 

Racha 

Ray'kah 

Remphan 

Rem'/an 

Sabta 

Sab'tah 

Rachab 

Ray'kab 

Rephael 

Re'/a-d 

Sabtah 

Sab'tah 

Rachal 

Ray'kal 

Rephah 

Re'fah 

Sabtecha 

Sab'te-kah 

Rachel 

Ray'chd 

Rephaiah 

Ref'a-i'ah 

Sabtechah 

Sah'te-kah 

Raddai 

Rad'da-i 

Rephaim 

Ref'a-xm 

Sacar 

Say'kar 

Ragau 

Ray'gaw 

Rephaims 

Refa-ivM 

Sadamias 

Sad'a-my'aa 

Rages 

Ray'gees 

Rephidlm 

Refi-dim 

Sadas 

Say'daa 

Ragua 

Rag'yew-ah 

Resen 

Re'aen 

Saddeus 

Sad-dt'ua 

Raguel 

Ra-geto'd 

Resheph 

Re'ahef 

Sadduc 

Sad'duk 

Rahab 

Ray'hab 

Reu 

Re'yew 

Sadducees 

Sad'dew-aeez 

Raham 

Ray'ham 

Reuben 

Ru'ben 

Sadoc 

Say'dok 

Rahel 

Ray'ka 

Reubeniies 

Ru'ben-itea 

Sahadutha 

Say'ha-dew'thah 

Rakem 

Ray'kem 

Reuel 

Re-yevr'd 

Sala 

Say'lah 

Raklcath 

Rak'kath 

Reumah 

Ru'mah 

Salah 

Say'lah 

Rakkon 

Rak'kon 

Rexeph 

Re'zef 

Salamis 

Sofa-mis 

Ram 

Ram 

Resia 

Re-zy'ah 

Salasadai 

Sal^a-aad'a-i 

Rama 

Ray'mah 

Rezin 

Re'zin 

Salathiel 

SaAay'the-d 

Ramah 

Ray'mah 

Rezon 

Re'zon 

Salcah 

Sal'kah 

Ramath 

Ray'maih 

Rhegfum 

Re'je-um 

Salchah 

Sal'kah 

Ramathaim 

Ray'math-a'im 

Rhesa 

Re'aah 

Salem 

Say'U'm 

Ramathaim- 

Ray'math-a'im- 

Rhoda 

Ro'dah 

Salim 

Say'lim 

Zophim 

zo'fim 

Rhodes 

Rodz 

SaUai 

Sat'la-i 

Ramathem 

Ram'a-them 

Rhodocus 

Rod'o-kua 

SaUu 

SaVUw 

Ramathite 

Ray'mathr-ite 

Rhodus 

Ro*dua 

Sallura 

Sal'lum 

Ramathlehi 

Ray'math-Whi 

Ribai 

Ry'bay 

Sallumus 

Sal-Uv'mus 

Riblah 

Rib'lah 

Salma 

Sal'mah 

pah 

Rimmon 

Rim'mon 

Salmah 

Sal'mah 

Rameses 

Ra-me'aiz 

Rimmon- 

Rim'mon-meth*' 

Salmanasar 

Sal'man-a'aar 

Ramiah 

Ra-my'ah 

methoar 

o-ar 

Salmon 

Sal'mon 

Ramoth 

Ray'moth 

Rimmonparaz 

Rimfmon-pay'- 

Salmone 

Sal-mo'ne 

Ramoth-gilead  Ray'tnoth-giV- 

reez 

Salom 

Say'lom 

e-ad 

Rinnah 

Rin'nah 

Salome 

Sa-Wme 

Rapha 

Ray'fah 

RIphath 

Ry'fath 

Salu 

Say'Uw 

Raphael 

Ray'fa-el 

Rissah 

Ria'aah 

Salum 

Say'lum 

Raphaim 

Rara-im 

Rithmah 

Rith'mak 

Samael 

Sam'a-d 

Raphon 

Ray'Jon 

Rizpah 

Riz'pah 

Samaias 

Sormay'ycka 

Raphu 

Ray'few 

Roboam    /' 

Rob'o-am 

Samaria 

Sa-may're-ah 

Raiises 

Raa'aeez 

Rodanim 

Rod'a-nim 

Sa-mar'e-tan 

Rathmnus 

Ra-ihew'mua 

Rogelim 

Ro-ge'Um 

Samatus 

Sam'a-tus^ 

Razis 

Ray'zia 

Rohgah 

Ro'gah 

Sameius 

Sa-me'ytt* 

Reaia 

Re'a-x'ah 

Rotmus 

Ro'e-mtu 

Samgarnebo 

Sam'gar-ntfbo 

Reaiah 

Re'a-Vah 

Romamtiezer 

Ro-mam'te^e' zer 

Sami 

Say'mi 

Reba 

Re'bah 

Roman 

Ro'man 

Samis 

Say'mis 

Rebecca 

Re-bek'kah 

Rome 

Rome 

Samlah 

Sam'lah 

r.ebekah 

Re-bek'ah 

Rosli 

Rosh 

Sammujs 

Sam'mu9 

Rechab 

Re'kab 

Rufus 

Rew'fua 

Samos 

Say'maa 
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Samothracia 

Sam'O'thrav'tihe- 

ah 

Sampsames 

Samp'aa-meez 

Samson 

Sampson 

Samuel 

Sam'yevhd 

Sanabassar 

San'orbas'sa-rus 

Sanacib 

San'a-Hb 

SanbaUat 

San^al'UU 

Sansannah 

San-san'nah 

Saph 

S(if 

Saphat 

Saj/fat 

Saphatias 

Safarty'aa 

Sapheth 

Say'feth 

Saphir 

SaJ'Ar 

Sapphira 

Saf-fv'rak 

Sara 

Say^rah 

Sarabias 

Sar'a-by'aa 

Sarah 

Say*rah 

Sarai 

Say'ray 

Saraia 

Sar'ari'ah 

Saralah 

Sar'a-i'ah 

Saraias 

Sa-ray'yaa 

Saramel 

Sar'artna 

Saraph 

Say'raf 

Sarchedonus 

Sar-ked'o-nus 

Sardeus 

Sar-de'ua 

Sardis 

Sar'diB 

Sardites 

Sar'diUa 

Sarea 

Say're-ah 

Sarepta 

Sa-rep'tah 

Sargon 

Sar'oon 

Sarid 

Say'Hd 

Saron 

Say'ron 

Sarothie 

Sarro'the 

Sarsechim 

Sar-se'kim 

Saruch 

Say'ruk 

Satan 

Say'ian 

Sathrabuzanes 

StUh'rorhev)-' 

zay'nsez 

Satyr 

Say'ier 

Saul 

Sawl 

Savaran 

Saf/€i-ran 

Savlas 

Say've-aa 

Saviour 

Sar/yer 

Sceva 

Se'vah 

Scythian 

Sith'e-an 

Scythopolis 

Sy-ttutp'o-lia 

ScythopoUtana 

SUh'o  pol'e-ianz 

Seba 

Se'hah 

Sebat 

Se'bai 

Secacah 

Sek'arkah 

Sechenias 

Sek'e-ny'aa 

Sechu 

Se'kew 

Secundus 

Se-kun'du8 

Sedecias 

Sed'e-ay'a» 

Segub 

Se'gub 

Seir 

Se'ir 

Selrath 

Se'e-ralh 

Sela 

Se'lah 

Selah 

Se'lah 

Selahammahle-  Se'la-ham'mah- 

koth 

Wkoih 

Seled 

Sealed 

Selemia 

SeVe-my'ah 

Selemias 

Sel'e-my'aa 

Seleucia 

Se-lufahe-ah,  or 

Shammuah 

Sham'mev/ah 

Sd'u-ai'a 

Shamsherai 

Sham'ahe-ray'i 

Seleucus 

Se-lu'kus 

Sfiapen 

Shay'pen 

Sem 

Sem 

Shapham 

Shay'fam 

Semachlah 

Sem'a-ky'ah 

Shaphan 

Shay' fan 

Semaiah 

Sem'ori'ah 

Shaphat 

Shay'fat 

Semei 

Sem'e-i 

Shapher 

Shay'fer 

.SemelUus 

Se-md'le-ua 

Sharai 

Shar'a-i 

Semis 

Se'mia 

Sharaim 

Shar'a-im 

Senaah 

Se-nay'ah 

Sharar 

Shay'rar 

Seneh 

Se'neh 

Sharezer 

Shorre'zer 

Senlr 

Se'ntr 

Sharon 

Shair'bn 

Sennacherib 

Sen^nak'e-rib,  or 

Sharonlte 

Shair'on-iie 

Sen'na-kee'rib 

Sharuhen 

Sha-rew'hen 

Senuah 

Se-nevo'ah 

Shashai 

Shaah'a-i 

Seorim 

Se-o'rim 

Shashak 

Shay'ahak 

Sephar 

Se'far 

Shaul 

Shay'ul 

Sepharad 

Sefa-rad 

ShauUtes 

Shay'uJrUea 

Sepharvaim 

Sef'ar-vay'im 

Shaveh 

Shay'veh 

Sepharvltes 

Se'far-vitea 

Shaveh  Eiria- 

Shay'veh  Ker'i- 

Sepbela 

Se-fe'lah 

thaim 

a-thay'im 

Serah 

Se'rah 

Shavsha 

Shav'ahah 

Seraiah 

Ser^a-i'ak 

Sheal 

She'al 

Sered 

Se'red 

Shealtiel 

She-al'le-ei 

Sergius 

Ser'ge-ua 

Sheariah 

She'arry'ah 

Seron 

Se'ron 

Shearjashub 

She'ar-jay'ahub 

Senig 

Se'rug 

Sheba 

She'ba 

Sesis 

Se'aia 

Shebah 

She'bah 

Sesthel 

Sea^thd 

Shebam 

She'bam 

Seth 

Seth 

Shebanlah 

Sheb'a-ny'ah 

Sethur 

Se'thuT 

Shebarim 

Sheb'a-rim 

Shaalabbin 

Shay'al'Qb'bin 

Sheber 

She'ber 

Shaalbim 

Sha-al'bim 

Shebna 

Sheb'nah 

Shaalbonlte 

Sha-al'bo-nite 

Shebuel 

Sheb'yew-d 

Shaaph 

Shay'af 

Shecaniah 

Shek'a-ny'ah 

Shaaraim 

Shay'or-ray'im 

Shechanlah 

Shek'a-ny'ah 

Shaashgaz 

Sha-aah'gaz 

Shechem 

She'kem 

Shabbetbai 

Shab-beth'a-i 

Shechemites 

She'kem-iUa 

Shachia 

Shak'e-ah 

Shedeur 

Shed'e-ur 

Shaddai 

Shad'dari 

Sheharfah 

She'ha-ry'ah 

Shadrach 

Shay'drak 

Shelah 

She'lah 

Shage 

Shay'ge 

Shelanites 

She'lan-Uea 

Shahar 

Shay'har 

Shelemiah 

SheL'e-my'ah 

Shaharaim 

Shay'ha-ray'im 

Sheleph 

She'Uf 

Shahazimah 

Sha-haz'a-mah 

Shelesh 

She'Uah 

Shahazimath 

Sha'kaz'e-math 

Shelomi 

Shd'o-mi 

Shalem 

Shay'lem 

Shelomith 

Shd'o-mUh 

ShaUm 

Shay  lint 

Shelomoth 

SheVo-math 

Shaliaha 

Shal'e-ahah 

Shelumiel 

She-iew'me-el 

SbaUecheth 

Shal'le-keth 

Shem 

Sfiem 

Shallum 

Shal'lum 

Shema 

She'mah 

ShaUun 

Shal'lun 

Shemaah 

She-may'ah 

Shalmai 

Shal'ma-i 

Shemaiah 

Shem'ori'ah 

Shalman 

Shal'man 

Shwnariah 

Shem'a-ry'ah 

Shalmaneser 

ShaVma-ne'zer 

Shemeber 

Shem'e-ber 

Shama 

Shay*mah 

Shemer 

She^mer 

Shamariah 

Sham'or-ry'ah 

Shemida 

She-my'dah 

Shamed 

Shay'med 

Shemidah 

She-my'dah 

Shamer 

Shay'mer 

Shenddaites 

She-my'da-itea 

Shamgar 

Sham'gar 

Sheminith 

Shem'e-nith 

Shamhuth 

Sham'huth 

Shemiramoth 

She-mir'armoth 

Shamir 

Shay'mir 

Shemuel 

She-mev/d 

Shamma 

Sham'mah 

Shen 

Shen 

Shammah 

Sham'mah 

Shenazar 

She-nay'tar 

Shammal 

Sham'ma-i 

Shenir 

She'nir 

Shammoth 

Sham'moth 

Shepham 

She'fam 

Shammua 

Sham-mew' ah 

Shephathiah 

Shera-thy'ah 
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Shephatiah 

Shera^tr/ah 

Shin 

Shy'Ma 

Slmri 

Sim'n 

ShepheUh 

Shefe^ah 

Shoa 

8ho*ah 

Sin 

Sin 

Shephl 

SMA 

Hhoah 

Sho'ah 

Sina 

Sy'nah 

Sbepho 

She'fo 

Shobab 

Sho'bab 

Sinai 

Sy'nay 

Sbephupfaan 

She-feu/fan 

Shobach 

Sho'bak 

Sinim 

Sy'nim 

Sherah 

She'rah 

Shobai 

8ho'ba-i 

Sinite 

Sin'Oe 

Sherebiah 

Sher't^y'ah 

Shobal 

Sho'bal 

Sion 

Sy'on 

Sheresh 

She'reMh 

Shobek 

Sho'bek               4 

Siphmoth 

Sifmolh 

Sberezer 

Sh^-re^Mer 

Shobi 

Sho'bi 

Slppal 

Sip'pajf 

Sheshach 

She'ahak 

Shocho 

Sho'ko 

Sirach 

Sy'rak 

Sheshai 

SMBhay 

Shochoh 

Sho'koh 

Sirah 

Sy'rah 

Sheshan 

She^9han 

Shoco 

Sho'ko 

Sirion 

SiVa-on 

Sheshbazzar 

8he9h-baM'Mar 

Shoham 

Sho'ham 

Sisamai 

Si-9am'€t^ 

Sheth 

Sheth 

Shomer 

Sho'mer 

Sisera 

Si^e-rah 

Shethar 

She'thar 

Sho'fak 

Sisinnes 

Si-»in'nee» 

Shetharboznai 

Sht'thar-boM^nori 

Shophan 

Sho'fan 

Sitnah 

SU'nah 

Sheva 

She'vah 

fih^^*^Mii*w^ 

Sho-than'nim 

SiTan 

Sy'van 

Shibboleth 

Shib'bo4eih 

Shoshaonim- 

Sho-Bhan'mm- 

Smyrna 

Smir'nah 

Shibmah 

Shib'mah 

eduth 

e'duth 

So 

So 

Shicron 

Shy'kron 

Shua 

Shu'ah 

Socho 

So'ko 

ShiggaiOQ 

Shuah 

Shu'ah 

Sochoh 

Si/koh 

Shigionoth 

Shi'Ov'O'noth 

Shual 

Shu'al 

Socoh 

So'koh 

Shlhon 

Shy'hon 

Shubael 

Shu'bard 

Sodi 

So'di 

Shihor 

Shy'hor 

Shuham 

Shu'ham 

Sodom 

Sod'om 

Shihorllbnath 

Shy'horAib'fuUh 

Shuhamites 

Shu*ham-4te8 

Sod'o-tnah 

Shilhl 

Shil'hi 

Shuhlte 

Shu'hiU 

Sodomites 

Sod'om-itee 

Shilhlm 

Shil'him 

Shulamite 

Shulam-iU 

Sodomitlah 

Sod'om-i'tieh 

ShiUem 

ShWUm 

Shumathltes 

Shu'mathriUa 

Solomon 

SWo-mon 

Sop'orUr 

Sofe^eth 

Sofo-ny'ae 

So'rek 

So-eip'a-ter 

Soa'the-'neeg 

Shillemites 
ShUo 
ShQoah 
ShUoh 

Shil'lem^ittM 
Shy'loh 
ShxAo'ah 
Shy'loh 

Shimem 

Shuni 

Shunites 

Shufnam-miU 
Shu'nem 
Shu'ny 
Shu'nitee 

Sopater 

Sophonias 
Sorek 
Sosipater 
Sosthenes 

ShUonl 
ShUonlte 

Shi4o'n% 
Shy'lo-nUe,   or 

Shupham 
Shuphamites 

Shu'fam 
Shu'famritee 

Shilflhah 

ShiAo'nUe 
ShU'ahah 

Shupplm 
Shur 

Shup'pim 
Sher 

Sostratns 

Sotai 

Spain 

Sparta 

Stachys 

Soa'trartua 

So'ta^ 

Spane 

Spar'tah 

Stay'kia 

Shlmea 

Shim'e-ah 

Shu'ihfrp 

Shu'Bhan 

Shimeah 

Shim'e-ah 

Shushaneduth 

Shu'ehan  e'duth 

Shimeam 

Shim^e-am 

Shuthalhltes 

Shu'thal-hitee 

Shlmeath 

Shuthelah 

Shu'the-lah 

Shimeathltes 

Shim'e-^h-iteM 

Sia 

Sy'ah 

Stephanas 

Stefornae 

Shlmei 

Shim'e-% 

Siaha 

Sy'a-hah 

Stephen 

Ste'vn 

Shlmeon 

Shim'e-on 

Slba 

Sy'bah 

States 

Sio'ika 

Shlmhi 

Shim'hi 

Sibbecal 

Sib'be-kay 

Suah 

Su'ah 

Shlml 

Shy'mi 

Sibbechai 

Sib'be-kay 

Suba 

Su'bah 

Shimites 

Shim'Uet 

Slbboleth 

Sib'bo-leth 

Subai 

8u'ba-4 

Shimma 

Shim'mah 

Slbmah 

Sib'mah 

Sucooth    . 

Suk'koth 

Shimon 

Shy'mon 

Slbraim 

Sib'ra-im 

Succoth-benoth  Suk'koth^e'notk 

Shlmrath 

Shim'rath 

Slchem 

Sy'kem 

Suchathites 

Su'kiOh-itee 

Shlmri 

Shim'ri 

Slcyon 

Sieh'e-on 

Sud 

Sud 

Shlmrith 

Shim'rUh 

Siddlm 

Sid'dim 

Su'de-aa 

Shtmrom 

Shim'rom 

Side 

Sy'de 

Sukkfims 

Suk'ke^ms 

Sblmron 

Shim'ron 

Sidon 

Sy'don 

Suph 

ShT 

Shlmronites 

8him*ron-itea 

Sidonians 

Sy-do'ne^ne 

Suphah 

Sufah 

Shtmronmeroii 

Shxmfron-fM^ron 

Siglonoth 

Se-inf'o-noth 

Sur 

Sur  (as  for) 

Sbimshai 

Shim'shay 

Slhon 

Sy'hon 

Susa 

Su'aah 

Shlnab 

Shy'nab 

Slhor 

Sy'hor 

Susanchites 

Su'aan-kiiee 

Shlnar 

Shy'nar 

Silas 

Sy'Uu 

Susanna 

Su-gan'nah 

Shion 

Shy'on 

SiUa 

Sil'lah 

Susi 

Su'ai 

Shlphi 

Shy'fi 

SUoah 

Si-4o'ah 

Sychar 

Sy'hor 

Shlphmite 

ShiTmUe 

SUoam 

Si4o'am 

Sychem 

Sy'kem 

Shiphrah 

Shifrah 

Siloe 

Si-lo'e,  or  SWo-e 

Sychemite 

Sy'kemriie 

Shiphtan 

Shirtan 

Silvanus 

Sil-vay'nue 

Syelus 

Sy-e^ua 

Shlsha 

Shy'ahah 

Slmalcue 

Sy'mal-ketff'e 

Syene 

Sy^ne 

Shishak 

Shy'nhak 

Simeon 

8im'e-on 

Syntlcbe 

Sin'te-ke 

Shitrai 

Shitfra-i 

Slmeonites 

Syracuse 

Sir'a-kuae 

ShitUm 

Shiftim 

Simon 

Sy'mon 

Syria 

Sir'^-ah 
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Syriamaachah 

Telah 

Te'lah 

TimiBus 

Ty-ma^vM 

kah 

Telalm 

Td'a-im 

Timeus 

Ty-TM'ua 

Syriac 

Sir'e-ak 

Telaasar 

Te-las'sar 

Tlmna      • 

Tim'nah 

Syrian 

air*9-an 

Telem 

Te'lem 

Tlinnah 

Tim'nah 

Syrion 

Sir'e-on 

Telharesha 

Tdrhar^e-ahah 

Tim'nath 

Syrophenidan 

Sy'ro-fe-nish'e- 

Telhana 

Td^har'aah 

Timnathah 

an 

Telmela 

Td-me'lah 

Tlmnathheres 

Tim'nath-he'reez 

Telmelah 

Td-me'lah 

Tlmnathserah 

Tim'nath-ae'rah 

T 

Tema 

Temah 

*  Timnlte 

Tim'nyU 

Taanach 

Tay'orfiak 

Tdman 

Te'man 

Timon 

Ty'mon 

Taanath-shiloh  Tay'a-nath-shy'- 

TemaDi 

Tem'a-ni 

Tlmothetis 

Ty-mo'the-ua 

loh 

Temanite 

Te'man^iie 

Timothy 

Tyrn'o-thy 

Tabaoth 

Tab'oroth 

Temenl 

Tem^e-ni 

Tlphsah 

Tifaak 

Tabbaoth 

Tab'ba-oth 

Terah 

Tefrah 

Tlras 

Ty'ras 

Tabbath 

Tab'baih 

Teraphlm 

Ter'a-fim 

Tlrathites 

TiWath-iUa 

Tabeal 

Tay'be-al 

Teresh 

Te'reBh 

Tirtiakah 

Tur'ho'kah 

Tabeel 

Tay'be-d 

Tertius 

Ter'thy-us 

Tirtianah 

Tw'harnah 

TabelUus 

Ta-bd'ly-us 

Tertullus 

Ter-tul'luM 

Tiria 

Twr'tMih 

Taberah 

Tab'e-rah 

Teta 

Te'tah 

Tinhatha 

Tv^ahorihah 

Tabitha 

Tab'e-thah 

ThaddsBua 

Thad-de'uB 

TIrzah 

Tur'zah 

Tabor 

Ta'bor 

Thaddeus 

Thad-de'us,  or 

Tishbite 

Tiah'byte 

Tabrimon 

Tab'ry-mon 

Thad'de-ua 

Titans 

Ty'tana 

Tachmonlte 

Tak*mo-nyt€ 

Thahash 

Thay'fuuh 

Titus 

Ty'tua 

Tadmor 

Tad'mor 

Thamah 

Thay'mah 

Tlzlte 

Ty'zite 

Tay'han 

Thamar 

Thay'mar 

Toah 

To'ah 

Tahanites 

Tay'hafiriUa 

Thamnatha 

Tkam'na-ihah 

Tob 

Tob 

Tahapanes 

Ta-hap'a-neez 

Thara 

Thay'rah 

Tobadonijah 

Tob'ad-o-ny'iah 

Tahatli 

Tay'haUi 

Tharra 

Thar'rah 

Tobiah 

To-^y'ah 

Tahpanhes 

Tah'pan^heez 

Tharahish 

Thar'ahxah 

Tobias 

To-4)y'aa 

Tahpenes 

Tah'pe-neex 

Tharaus 

Thar'BWi 

Toble 

To'ba 

Tahrea 

Tah're-ah 

Thassi 

ThMfai 

Toblel 

To'by-d 

Tahtimhodshl 

Tak'tim'hod'Bki 

Thebes 

TMbea 

Tobijah 

To-^y'iah 

TalithacunU 

Tal*9-thdhrku'' 

Thebez 

The'bez 

Toblt 

To'bU 

mi 

Thecoe 

The-ko'e 

Todien 

To'ken 

Talmal 

Tal'may 

Thelasar 

Thflay'MT 

Togarmah 

To-gar'mah 

Tal'mon 

Theleraas 

The4er*aa9 

Tohu 

To'hexo 

TalBas 

Tal'soM 

Theman 

The'man 

Toi 

To*i 

Tay'mah 

Theocanua 

Tola 

To'lah 

Tamar 

Tay'mar 

Theodotus 

The-od'o-tua 

TOlad 

To'lad 

Tammuz 

Tam*muz 

Theophilus 

The-of'eAvM 

Tolaites 

Tanach 

Tay'nak 

Theras 

The'raa 

Tolbanes 

Tol'barneeM 

Tanhumeth 

Tan'hevhmetk 

Thenneletb 

Tker'me-leth 

Tophel 

To'Jd 

Tanfa 

Tay'nia 

Theasalonians 

Thea^aa-Wny- 

Tophet 

To'jd 

Taphath 

Tay'/aih 

ana 

Topheth 

To'fdh 

Taphnes 

Tafneez 

Theasalonica 

Thea'aorlo-ny'ka 

Tou 

To'u 

Taphoa 

Tay'fon 

Theudas 

Thu'daa 

Trachonltis 

Trak'o-ny'tia 

Tappuah 

Taj/pvroh 

Thimnathah 

Tripolis 

THp'oAia 

Tarah 

Tay'rah 

Thisbe 

Thia'be 

Troas 

Tro'aa 

Taralah 

Tar'arlah 

Thomas 

Tom'as 

Trogyllium 

Tro-jyVly-um 

Tarea 

Tay*r0-ak 

Thomoi 

Tom'o-i 

Trophimus 

Trofe-mua 

Tarpelltes 

Tar'pd-ites 

Thrada 

Thray*ahy-ah 

Tryphena 

Try-Je'nah 

Tarahls 

Tar'thit 

Thraseas 

Throraefaa 

Tryphon 

Try'Jon 

Tanhlsh 

Tar'shUh 

Thummim 

Thum'mim 

Tryphosa 

Try-fo*8ah 

Tanus 

Tar'sus 

Thsratira 

Thy'arty'rah 

Tubal 

Tu'bal 

Tartak 

Tar'tak 

Tiberias 

Ty-be'ry-aa 

•  Tubalcain 

Tu'bal-kain 

Tutan 

Tar'tan 

Tiberius 

Ty-be'ry-ua 

Tubienl 

Tu'by-^ni 

Tatnai 

Tat'na-i 

Tibhath 

Tib*hath 

Tychlcus 

Tyk'e-kua 

Tebah 

Te'bah 

Tibni 

Tib'ni 

Tyrannus 

Ty-ran*nua 

TebaUah 

Teb'a-ly'ah 

Tidal 

Ty'dal 

Tyre 

Ty'gr 

Tebeth 

Te'beth 

Tlglath-pUeser 

Tio'lath-py-le'- 

Tyrians 

Tyr^e-ana 

Tehaphnehes 

Te-haS'ne-keez 

aer 

Tynis 

Ty'rua 

T^innah 

Te-hxn'nah 

Tigris 

Ty'gria 

V 

Tekel 

Te'kd 

Tikvah 

Tik'vah 

Tekoa 

Te-ko'ah 

Tikvath 

Tik'vath 

Ucal 

Yav/kal 

Tekoah 

Te-ko'ah 

TUgathpUneser  Tirgath-pa- 

Uel 

Yeu/d 

Tekoito 

Te-ko'iie 

net'ter 

Ulai 

Yeip'la-i 

WaWb 

Td^a-hik 

TUon 

Ty'Un 

Ulam 

Yeu/lam 
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UUa 

Ullah 

Zalaph 

Zay'UiJ 

Zerah 

Ze'roA 

XJmmah 

Utn'mah 

Zalmon 

Zal'mon 

Zerahlah 

Zer'o'hv'ah 

Unnl 

Un'ni 

Zal-tno'nah 

Zeralah 

Zer'a-i'ah 

Uphanrin 

r«War'«n 

2jalmuiina 

Zcd^mun'nah 

Zered 

Ze'red 

Uphas 

Yev/foM 

Zambia 

Zam'bia 

Zereda 

Zer'e-dak 

Ur 

Ur 

Zambri 

Zam'bri 

Zmdathah 

ZtM-ed'orlMah 

Urbane 

Ur'bane 

S^amoth 

Zay'moth 

Zerorath 

Zer'e-rath 

Uri 

Yew'H 

y^Twyi^^TnTnffyni 

Zam^Mum'mifM 

Zeieah 

Ze'reah 

Uriah 

Yew-ry'ah 

Zanoah 

Zarno'ah 

Zereth 

ZefreLh 

Urias 

Yewrv'as 

Zaphnathpaa- 

Zafnath-pay'a- 

Zeri 

Zt^H 

Uriel 

Ytw'ry-d 

neah 

ne'ah 

Zeror 

Ze'ror 

Urijah 

Yew-ry'iah 

ZaphoQ 

Za'fon 

Zeniah 

Ze-ru'ah 

Urim 

YBw'Hm 

Zara 

ZaWah 

Zenibbabel 

Ze-rvb'borbd 

UU 

Ytv^'tah 

Zaraces 

Zar'a-teB 

Zerulah 

Zer'uri*ah 

Uthal 

Ytw'thari 

Zarah 

Zay'rah 

Zetham 

Ze'tham 

Uthi 

Yeu/thi 

2^araia8 

Zar'-ari'<u 

Zethan 

Zethan 

U« 

Um 

Zareah 

Zay're-ah 

Zethar 

Ze'thar 

Uzai 

Yeu/ta^ 

Zareathites 

Zay're-ath-iUa 

Zla 

Zy'ah 

Uzal 

Yew'Mol 

Zared 

Zay'red 

Ziba 

Zy'bak 

Ucxa 

Ut'Mh 

Zarephath 

Zar'9-fath 

ZibeoD 

Zib'e-on 

Uzzah 

Ui'tah 

Zaretan 

Zar'e^an 

Zlbifk 

Zib'^ah 

Uzzenaberah 

Ut'Mn-BMrah 

Zarethaharar 

Zay'rtihrahav'' 

Zlbiah 

Zib'e-ah 

Uzzi 

VM'ti 

Kar 

Zlchri 

Zik'rt 

Uzzia 

U9-ty'ah 

Zartiitea 

Zar'hytew 

Ziddlm 

Zid'dim 

Uziiah 

Uw-ty'ah 

Zartanah 

Zar^ia-nah 

ZldkUah 

Zid^ky'jah 

Uzziel 

U»-ti'd 

Zarthaa 

Zar'than 

Zldon 

Zy^don 

UzdeUtes 

U9-Mv'el'Ue» 

Zathoe 

Zaik'o^ 

Zldonlaiis 

Zatthu 

Zat'thew 

Zif 

Zif 

V 

Zathui 

Zarthev/i 

Ziha 

Zy'kah 

Vajeaatha 

VaritM'a-4hah 

Zattu 

Zat'tu 

ZUdag 

Zik'lag 

Vanlah 

Va-nv'ah 

Zavan 

Zay'van 

Zfllah 

ZU'lah 

Vashni 

VoMh'ni 

Zay'Moh 

ZUpah 

Za'pah 

VashU 

VoMh'H 

Zebadlah 

Zeb'ardy*ah 

Zilthai 

Zd'ihay 

Vophai 

Vof'H 

Zebah 

Ze'bah 

y,\mm^lr\ 

Zim'mah 

Zebaim 

Zt^ay'im 

Zlmran 

Zim'ran 

X 

Zebedee 

Zimri 

Zim'H 

Zebina 

Z^-by'nah 

Zin 

Zin 

Xanthicui 

Zan^ihy-ku* 

Zoboiim 

Ze-boy'tm 

ZIna 

Zy*nak 

z 

Zeboim 

Ze-bo'tm 

Zlon 

Zy'on 

Zebudah 

Ze-beu/dah 

Zlor 

Zy'or 

Zaanaim 

Zay'a^nay'im 

Zebul 

Z^bul 

Ziph 

Zif 

Zaanan 

Zay*a-nan 

Zebulonites 

Ziphah 

Zy'fah 

Zaanannim 

Zay'ii'nan'nim 

Zebulun 

Zeb'ip-lun 

Zlphims 

Zifinu 

Zaavan 

Zatf'c^'Van 

Zebulunite 

Zeb'vrlun^iU 

ZlphiOQ 

Zife-on 

Zabad 

Zay'had 

Zechariah 

Zek'a-ry'ah 

Ziphites 

Zirit€9 

ZabadsBans 

Zab'a-de'aru 

Zedad 

Ze'dad 

Ziphran 

Zy'fron 

Zabadaias 

Zab'a-dai/yaa 

Zedechias 

Zed'e-ky'aa 

Zippor 

Zij/par 

Zabadeans 

Zab'orde'anM 

Zedeldah 

Zed'e-ky'ah 

Zipporah 

Zip-po'rah 

Zabbal 

Zab'bay 

Zeeb 

Ze'eb 

Zithri 

ZithfH 

Zabbud 

Zab'bud 

Zelah 

ZtOah 

Zix 

Ziz 

Zabdeus 

Zab-<Wu9 

Zelek 

Ze'Uk 

Zi£a 

Zy'zah 

Zabdl 

Zab'di 

Zelophehad 

re-U'/e-kad 

Zlzah 

Zy*gah 

Zabdiel 

Zab'dy-d 

Zelotea 

Ze-lo'tsez 

Zoan 

Zo'an 

ZabiKl 

Zay'bud 

ZeUah 

Zd'Mh 

Zoar 

Zo'ar 

Zabulon 

Zab^u-lon 

Zemaratm 

Zetn'c^ay'im 

Zoba 

Zo'bah 

Zaccai 

Zak'kari 

Zemarite 

Zem'orriU 

Zobah 

Zo'bah 

ZacchBBus 

Zak'ke'uB 

Zemlra 

Ze-my'ra 

Zobebah 

Zo'be'bah 

Zaccheus 

Zak'ke'u^ 

Zenan  ' 

Ze'nan 

Zohar 

Zo'har 

Zacchur 

Zak'kur 

Zenas 

Ze'naa 

Zoheleth 

Zo'K64dh 

Zarcur 

Zak'kur 

Zephaniah 

Zeforny'ah 

Zoheth 

Zo'heth 

Zacharfah 

Zak'arry'ah 

Zephath 

ZeSaih 

Zophah 

Zo'fak 

Zacharias 

Zak'orry'as 

Zephathah 

ZeJ'a-lhah 

Zophai 

Zo'fay 

Zachary 

Zak'a-ry 

Zephi 

Ze'fi 

Zophar 

Zf/fOT 

Zacher 

Zay'ker 

Zepho 

Ze'fo 

Zophim 

Zo'fim 

Zadok 

Zay'dok 

Zephon 

Z^fon 

Zorah 

Z</rah 

Zaham 

Zay'ham 

2tepboiiIte6 

Zefon^itea 

Zorathites 

Zo^rath-iUM 

Zair 

Zay'er 

Zer 

Zer 

Zoreah 

Zi/re-ak 
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Zorites 

Zo'rites 

Zuph 

Zuf 

Zurishaddai 

Zu'ry-nhad'da-'. 

Zorobabel 

Zo-roh'c^bA 

Zur 

Zur* 

Zuzims 

Zu'zimz 

Zuar 

Zu'ar 

Zuriel 

Zu're-A 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PROPHETS, 

SHOWING  THE  PERIODS  DURING  WHICH  IT  IS  SUPPOSED  THEIR  PROPHECIES 

WERE*  DELIVERED. 
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•     THE 
PUBUC  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 


BY 
CYRUS  J.  KEPHART,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Revised  1910 


The  object  in  presenting  this  work  to  the  public  is  not  to  attempt  to  settle 
disputed  questions  in  Chronology  or  Geography,  but  to  give  an  objective 
representation  of  what  seems,  after  careful  investigation,  to  be  the  probable 
order  of  the  recorded  events  of  the  Savior's  Public  Life,  and  call  attention 
to  the  principal  points  of  dispute. 


"And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  lum  wnom  thoii  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ," 

John  17:  3  (A.  R.  V.) 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  PUBUCATION  SOCIETY 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 
WITH  SCRIPTURE  REFERENCES 


The  number  at  the  head  of  each  paragraph  relates  to  a  corresponding  number  in  a 
circle  in  the  accompanying  Chart.  Each  paragraph  in  the  outline  contains  the  full  state- 
ment of  the  events  that  occurred  at  the  time  represented  by  the  corresponding  circle  in 
the  Chart. 

THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  YEAR,  A.D.  27. 


MATTHEW.  MARK.  LUKE.  JOHN. 

1.  Came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee 3: 13 

Baptized 3:14,15..    1:9.       ..3:21 

Holy  Ghost  descended  in  form  of  a 
Dove;  Voice  from  Heaven,  "This  is 

My  Beloved  Son." 3:  16,  17. .    1:  10,  11 . .   3:  22        . .   1:  32,  33 

On  date,  see  Andrews,  page  tl-fd, 

2.  The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness, 

and  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem; 

time40days 4:    1-11..   1:12,13..  4:    1-13.. 

Meanwhile,  John  Baptist  received  a 
Deputation  of  Priests  and  Levites 
from  Jerusalem ..  ..  ..1:19-28 

3.  Jesus  returns  from  Temptation;  is 

twice  announced  by  John  Baptist 
as  "The  Lamb  of  God."  Secured 
two  Disciples,  John  and  Andrew; 

Andrew  afterward  brought  Peter...  .•  ••  .1:  29-42 

Started  to  Galilee:  on  the  way  se- 
cured two  more  Disciples,  Pnilip 
and Nathanael ••  ••  ..1:  43-51 

4.  Attended  a  Wedding  with  his  Dis- 

ciples; Made  Wine  of  Water;  First 

Miracle •  •  •  •  . .  2:     1-11 

5.  Came  to  Capernaum,  remained  a  few 

days,  and  started  to  Jerusalem  to 

Passover . .  .*•  . .  2: 12,  13 

6.  Cleansed  the  Temple;  Justified  him- 

self; Performed  a  number  of  Mir-  2 :  14  to 

acles;  Taught  Nicodemus ..  ••  ..3:21 

DaU  of  Feast,  AprU  11-17, 

Taught  and  Baptized  in  Judea ..  ..  ..3:22 

Left  Judea . .  . .  ..4:1-3 

7.  Conversed  with  Samaritan  Woman, 

announcing  to  her  Hie  Meseiahehip; 

Remained  two  days;  many  believed.  .  •  •  •  . .  4:  4-42 

Departed  and  came  into  Galilee; 

Received  gladly •  •  •  •  . .  4:  43-45 

Disciples  here  probably  depart  for  a 

time  to  their  homes. 

See  Andrews,  pp.  178-188, 

8.  At  Cana  healed  Nobleman's  Son  at 

Capernaum.        Second       Galilean 

Miracle .•  ••  ..4:46-54 
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SECOND  PUBLIC  YEAR,  A.D.  28. 

MATTHEW.  MARK.  LUKE.  lOHN. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  Jesus  seems  to 
have  spent  in  retirement,  at  some 
place  m  Galilee,  probably  Cana. 
See  Andrews,  pp.  17S,  187,  188; 
Geikie,  378. 

9.  *At  Passover,  healed  Impotent  Man 
at  Bethesda  on  Sabbath;  Called 
himself  The  Son  of  Qod;  Pharisees 

angry ..  ..  ..5:     1-47 

Date  of  Patisover  this  ye^r,  March 
SO  to  April  5. 

Learned  of  the  Imprisonment  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  withdrew  to 

Galilee 4: 12. .   1:  14,  15. .  4: 14,  15. . 

See  Andrews,  178-189. 

10.  fin  ,  Synagogue     read     Scripture, 

preached,     was    rejected;    people 

sought  tokiUhim . .  . .  4:  16-30. . 

11.  Chose    Capernaum    as    his    home.       4:   13-17..  ..  4:31,32.. 

Gathered      his     former     disciples;       4:  18-22..   1:  16-20.. 

Draught  of  Fishes . .  . .   5: 1-11     . . 

Healed  Demoniac . .    1:  21-28. .  4:  33-37. . 

Healed  Peter's  Mother-in-Law  and 

many  others 8:   14-17..    1:  29-34..   4:  38-41.. 

Went  out  early  to  pray;  Sought  by 

Simon . .    1 :  35-37. .   5:  16 

Preached  in  Neighboring  Towns; 

Healed 4:  23-25. .    1:  38,  39. .  4:  42-44. . 

Pos.sibly  during  this  Journey  healed 

a  certain  Leper 8:  2-4     ..   1:  40-45..   5:   12-15.. 

12.  Multitudes    Gather;    Healed    manv 

sick;  cured  a  Paralytic  let  through 
a   roof;    Forgave    Sins;    Pharisees 

Angry 9:2-8      . .  2:  1-12     . .   5:   17-26. . 

Taught  at  Seaside ..2:13 

Called  Levi— Matthew 9:  9         .'.  2:  14        . .   5:  27,  28. . 

Defended    Disciples    for    Plucking 

Com  on  Sabbath 12:  1 :8       . .   2:  23-28  ..6:1-5      . . 

On  another  Sabbath  healed  a  With- 
ered  Hand;    Pharisees  antl   Hero- 

dians  conspire  against  Him 12:  9-14   ..   3:1-6      ..   6:6-11     .. 

Withdrew  to  Seashore  and  Taught 
Multitudes  gathered  from  Distant 

Places;  Healed  Many 12:  15-21 . .   3:  7-12     . . 

Afterwards  spent  all  night  on   a 

Mountain  in  Prayer . .  . .  6:  12 

13.  The  Twelve  Chosen . .  3:  13-19. .  6:  13-16. . 

Followed  by  Sermon  on  the  Mount .   Chs.  5,  6,  7 .  . .   6:   17-49 . . 

On   Identity  of   Sermons   as   Re- 
ported by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
See  Andrews,  pages  869-273. 

14.  Healed  Centurion's  Servant 8:     5-13..  ..    7:1-10    .. 

His  Friends  become  alarmed . .   3:  20,21 . . 

♦It  is  greatly  disputed  whether  this  was  the  Passover,  or  some  other  of  the  Jewish 
feasts.  Its  name  is  not  given.  Favoring  Passover  are  Andrews,  Lightfoot,  Grotius, 
Robinson,  Greswell,  Gardner,  Wordsworth,  Weitbrecht.  If  this  was  Passover,  our 
Lord's  ministry  quite  surely  covered  three  years  and  three  months;  if  some  other  feast,  it 
may  have  covered  only  two  years  and  three  months. 

fSome  good  authorities  consider  No.  22  below  identical  with  this. 
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MATTHEW.  MARK.  LUKE.  JOHN. 

15.  Raised  Widow's  Son,  very  shortly 

after  No.  14 ..  ..7:  11-17.. 

16.  Received   Deputation   of  Disciples 

from  John  Baptist,  inquiring  re- 
specting his  Messiahship 11:     1-19..  ..  7:  18-36.. 

Upbraided  Cities 11:  20-30. . 

17  Dined  with  Simon,  a  Pharisee;  An- 
ointed; Reproved  his  Host;  Spoke 
Parable   of  Two    Debtors.    First 

Recorded  Parable . .  . .  7:  36-60. . 

Visited  a  number  of  Cities  and  Vil- 
la^, Preaching,  accompanied  by 
Disciples  and  Certain  Women . .  . .  8:       1-3 . . 

18.  Healed    one    Possessed;    Spoke    of 

Blasphemy  and  Signs 12:  22-45. .  3:  22-30  . . 

Tolcl  Who  are  his  Mother,  Sisters 

and  Brother 12:  46-50. .   3:  31-35. .  8:  19-21. .  * 

At  Seaside,  spoke  in  Parables:  "The 
Sower,"  "Tares."  "Mustard  Seed," 
"Leaven,"  "HidTreasure,""Goodly 
Pearl,"  "Draw  Net,"  "Seed  Grow- 
ing Secretly;"  probably  not  all  in 

oneday 13:     1-52..  4:     1-34..  8:     4-18.. 

Spoke  of  Following  Him 8:  18-22. .  . .  9:  57-60. . 

19.  Crossed  Sea  of  Galilee;  Slept  on  the 

Way;    Aroused    and    Stilled    the 

Storm 8:  23-27. .  4:  35-41 . .  8:  22-25. . 

20.  In  Gergesa  Healed  two  Demoniacs; 

Swine  Destroyed;  Asked  to  Depart;      8:  28-34..  5:     1-20..  8:  29-39.. 
Returned  to  Capernaum 9:     1      ..5:21 

21.  Surroimded  by  Multitudes . .  5:  21 

♦Attended  Feast  at  Home  of  Levi. .        9:  10-18..  2:  15-22..  6:  29-39.. 
During  the  Feast  Asked  to  Heal 

the  Daughter  of  Jairus 9:  18,  19. .  5:  22-24. .  8:  41,  42. . 

On  the  way  to  the  House  of  Jairus 
Healed  a  Woman  with  Issue  of 
Blood,  who  touched  his  Garment...       9:  20-22..  5:  25-34..  8:  43-48.. 

Raised  Jairus' Daughter 9:  23-26..  5:  35-43..  8:  49-56.. 

Returning  Healed  two  Blind  and  a 

Dumb  Possessed 9:  27-35. . 

THIRD  PUBLIC  YEAR,  A.  D.  29. 

22.  Came  to  Nazareth,  and  taught  in 

Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath;   Re- 
jectea;  Marvelled.     See  Note  on 
.    No.  10 13:  53-58. .  6:     1-6  . . 

23.  Leaving  Nazareth  He  was  followed 

by  Multitudes;  Taught  in  Villages.  .  9 :  35-38 . . 

On  the  way  sent  out  the  Twelve  ...  10:     1-42 . .  6:     7-13 . .  9:     1-6  . . 

About  this  time  John  Baptist  was 

Beheaded 14:     3-12..  6:  17-29.. 

Herod  desires  to  see  Jesus 14:     1,  2..  6:  14-16..  9:     7-9  .. 

24.  Probably  met  the  Twelve  at  Caper- 

naum, on  their  Return . .  6:  30        . .  9: 10 

Retired  to  near  Bethsaida 14:13      . .  6:  31,  32. .  9: 10  6-1-4 

♦Some  very  good  Authorities  put  Levi's  Feast  in  Connection  with  No.  12. 
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15:  21-28. 


MATTHEW 

25.  Met  Multitudes,  possibly  on  way  to 

Passover;  Healed  Sick;  Fed  5000. . .     14 :  14-21 . 
The  people  desired  to  make  Jesus 

King 

Sent  the  people  away;  Retired  to 

Pray 14:  22,23. 

Date  of  Passover  this  year,  AprU 

17-84;  Jesus  as  it  seems  did  not 

attend. 

In  the  night  walked  on  water  to 

Disciples;  rescued  Peter 14:  24-33 . 

Landed  at  Gennesaret 14:  34 

26.  Many  healed  by  touching  hem  of  His 

Garment 14:  35,  36. 

27.  Came  to  Capernaum,  where  he  met 

multitudes  who  had  followed  Him 

from  Bethsaida 

Preached  in  Synagogue  of  the 
"Bread  of   Life;"  manv  forsake; 

the  Twelve  continue  faithful 

Criticised  for  allowing  eating  with 

unwashed  hands 15:     1-20 . 

28.  Withdrew  to  Phoenicia;  healed  Gen- 

tile maiden  in  answer  to  great  faith. 
The  return  journey  was  made  prob- 
ably via  Northern  and  Eastern 
route;  some  claim  ma  Western  and 
Southern  route.  . 

29.  On  an  unknown  Mountain  east  of 

Sea  of  Galilee,  healed  memy,  espe- 
cially one  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Fed  4000 

Returned  to  Capernaum  via  Mag- 
dala 

30.  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  Demand 

a  Sign;  Will  give  no  Sign  but  Jonas. 
Crossed  Sea;  On  way  Spoke  of 
Leaven  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 

31.  Healed  BHnd  Man  by  £)egrees 

32.  On  way  to  Csesarea  Philippi  asked 

Disciples,  "Whom  do  Men  say  that 

I  am?"  Peter's  Confession 

Spoke  of  his  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion, and  of  Following  him 

33.*The  Transfiguration;  Witnessed  by 
Peter,  James  and  John,  and  Moses 

and  Elias 

At  foot  of  Mountain  healed  a  Luna- 
tic child 

After  Transfiguration,  passed 
through  Galilee,  teaching  Disciples 

Concerning  his  Death 

Having  crossed  Jordan,  probably 
near  its  Sources,  came  to  Caper- 
naum  


MARK.  LUKE.  JOHN. 

6:  33-44..   9:  11-17..  6:  5-14 

..  6:  15 
6:45,46..  ..  6:  15-17 


6:  47-52.. 
6:  53   .. 

..  6:  18-21 

6:  54-56.. 

•• 

•• 

..6:  22-25 

..6:  26-71 

7:  1-23.. 

••• 

7:  24-30.. 

15: 
15: 

29-31 . 
32-38. 

.  7: 
.  8: 

31-37. 
1-9  . 

15: 

39 

.  8: 

10 

16: 

1-4  . 

.  8: 

11,  12. 

16: 

5-12. 

.  8: 
.  8: 

13-21 
22-26. 

16: 

13-20. 

8: 

27-30. 

9: 

18-22 

16: 

21-28. 

8: 

31-9: 1 . 

9: 

23-27 

17: 

1-13.. 

9: 

2-13.. 

9: 

28-36 

17: 

14-21. 

9: 

14-29. 

.  9 

37-45 

17: 

22,23. 

9: 

30-32. 

17: 

24   .. 

9: 

33 

♦The  place  of  the  Transfiguration  probably  Mt.  Hermon;  so  Andrews,  Lightfoot, 
Porter,  Stanley,  Lichtenstein,  Hitter,  Edersheim. 

Andrews,  in  his  revised  version  of  "Life  of  Our  Lord,"  puts  thejoumey  to  Csesarea 
Philippi  and  the  Transfiguration  between  Nos.  35  and  36  oelow.  Edersheim  gives  the 
order  as  here  expressed.    The  author  prefers  this  order. 
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MATTHEW.     MARK.        LUKE.     JOHN. 

34.  Paid    Tax    with    Stater    found    in 

Fish's  mouth 17:21-27.. 

Spoke  of  ''Who  is  Greatest?'* 
"Offenses,"  "Forgiveness,"  Parable 
of  "Lost  Sheep"  and  "Unmerciful 

Servant." 18:     1-35..  9:  33-50..  9:  46-50.. 

♦Leaving  Capernaum,  went  secretly 
to  Jerusalem  to  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles   . .  , .  . .    7: 2-10 

35.  Sought  for  at  Feast  by  Jews;  Came 

Late;  Taught  in  Temple;  Many  Be- 
lieved; Arrest  Discussed  and  At- 
tempted; Nicodemus  Defends; 
Adulteress  Brought  (?)  Stoning  At- 
tempted; Healed  Blind  Man  on  7:  11 
Sabbath;  Spoke  Parable  of  "Good  to 

Shepherd;'^ . ,  . .  . .   10:  21 

Jews  Divided 

DaU  of  Feast,  October  21-18. 

36.  Leaving   Galilee,  started   to   Jeru- 

salem, sending  Messen^rs  in  Ad 
vance  to  Announce  His  Coming; 
Rejected  by  Samaritans \  ..  ..9:  51-56.. 

37.  On  Borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria, 

Healed  ten  Lepers.     (Some  place 

this  after  No.  45.) ..  ..17:   11-19.. 

Spoke  of  "Following"  Him . .  .9:  61-62 . . 

Sent  out  the  Seventy . .  10:     1-24 . . 

Jesus    followed    through    Peraea, 

Preaching  and  Healing 19:1,2     ..10:1 

« 

38.  Replying  to  a  Lawyer,  spoke  Para- 

ble of  "Good  Samaritan.^' . .  .10:  25-37. . 

Afterwards  Parable  of  "Friend  at 

Midnight." ..  ..11:     1-13.. 

39.tHealed    a    Dumb    Possessed;    was 

Blessed  by  a  Woman;  Rebuked  a  ..  11:     14 

Pharisee;  Spoke  of  Leaven;  also,  to 

Parable  of  "Rich  Fool." . .  ^    . .  12:    59     . . 


♦The  order  of  the  events  of  the  Savior's  life  from  this  point  to  the  beginning  of 
Passion  Week,  is  quite  uncertain  in  some  respects.  Of  some  main  facts  we  are  quite 
certain,  viz:  1.  His  attendance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  2.  His  presence  at  the 
Feast  of  Dedication;  3.  His  spending  some  time  in  the  region  of  Bethaoara  across  the 
Jordan;  4.  His  return  to  Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus;  5.  His  withdrawal  to  Ephraim; 
6.  His  finaJ  journey  to  Jerusalem  via  Jericho.  But  just  what  occurred  in  the  several 
intervening  periods,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Whether  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  after  Tabernacles,  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. We  have  no  record  of  such  return,  but  we  have  record  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
evidently  from  Galilee,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the 
record  of  the  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  given  by  John.  Compare  John 
7:2-10,  with  Luke  9:51  and  following.  The  one  to  Tabernacles  is  evidently  a  private 
journey,  made  "in  secret,"  while  that  giv^n  by  Luke  was  just  as  evidently  a  pubbc,  pre- 
announced  journey. 

Accepting  the  two  journey  theory,  as  many  of  the  best  authors  hold,  we  have  to 
determine  what  occurred  between  the  two  journeys,  and  what  between  the  other  def- 
initely determined  events  above  named.  The  Chart  gives  the  arrangement  that  to  the 
author  seems  most  satisfactory;  but  this,  too,  is  open  to  criticism.  Edersheim  identifies 
the  journey  represented  by  Number  36-40  with  tne  journey  to  Tabernacles.  Favoring 
the  arrangement  given  here  are  Andrews^  Alford,  Caspari,  and  Greswell. 

tSome  authors  identify  this  miracle  with  that  named  in  Matt.  12:  22-30.  See 
Andrews,  p.  287. 
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40.  On  Sabbath,  spoke  Parable  of  "Bar- 

ren Fig  tree,"  and  Repeated  "Mus- 
tard Seed"  and  "Leaven";  Healed 
an  Infirm  Woman;  Rebuked  H3rpo€- 

risy 

Replied  to  the  Question,  "Are  there 

Few  that  be  Saved?" 

Warned  against  Herod 

41,  At  Feast  of  Dedication;  in  Answer 

to  the  Demand  of  the  Jews,  an- 
noimced    His    Messiahship;    Jews 

sought  to  Arrest  Him 

Visited   the   Home   of   Mary  and 

Martha  at  Bethany 

Withdrew  to  Bethabara 

Date  of  Feast,  December  £0^7. 


MATTHEW.    MARK.       LUKE.     JOHN. 

..13:     1-21.. 
..13:  22-35.. 


.10:  22-39 


.10:  38-42. 


..10:  40 


LAST    FOUR    MONTHS    OF    HIS    LIFE,    JAN.-APRIL,    A.  D.    30. 

..10:41,42 


42.  Multitudes  came  to  Him  at  Betha- 
bara, of  whom  many  Believe 


43.  Feasted  with  a  Chief  Pharisee  on  the 

Sabbath;  Healed  Dropsy;  Spoke 
Parable  of  "i3reat  Supper." 

44.  Spoke  of  Self-Denial,  and  the  Para- 

bles: "Lost  Sheep,"  "Lost  Piece  of 
Silver,"  "Prodical  Son,"  "Unjust 
Steward, ""Rich Man  and  Lazarus;" 
of  Offenses,  Forgiveness,  Faith;  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God;  Parables: 
"Unjust    Judge,"    "Pharisee    and 

Pubfican" 

Called  to  Heal  Lazarus 

45.  Raised  Lazarus  to  Life;  Many  Jews 

Believe;  Pharisees  Enraged;  Jesus 
withdrew  to  Ephraim 

46.  Lived    Some    Weeks    in    Seclusion 

with  His  Disciples;  Jews  seek  Him. 
Leaving    Ephraim    he    joumeved 
toward    Jerusalem;    on    the   Way 

Spoke  of  Divorce 19: 

Blessed    Little  Children  and  Re- 

glied  to  a  Rich  Young  Ruler 19: 
poke    Parable    of    "Laborers    in 

Vineyard" 20: 

Announced  to  the  Twelve  the  near 
Approach  of  His  Death,  and  His 

Resurrection 20: 

Replied  to  the  Request  of  the 
Mother  of  James  and  John 20: 

47.  Healed  Two  Blind  Men 20: 

Stayed  All  Nieht  with  Zaccheus.  .  . 
Leaving  Jericho,  Spoke  Parable  of 

"Pounds." 

Quite  Surely  went  to  Bethany 
same  day. 

48.  Probably    Stayed    all     night    with 

Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martna.  (An- 
drews, 422, 423.) 


.14:     1-24.. 


14:  25 

TO 

17:  10 
17:  20 

TO 

18:  14 


.11:     1-16 


11:  17-54 


11:  54-57 


3-12. 10:     2-12.. 
13-30..  10:  13-31..  18:  15-30 
1-16.. 

17-19. 10:  32-34..  18:  31-34 

20-28   .10:  35-45.. 

29-34. 10:  46-52. 18:  35-43 
..19:     1-10 

..19:  11-28. 
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49.  Supped  with  Simon  a  Leper;  An- 

omtedbyMary 26:     6-13. .14:     3-9..  .12:     1-9 

Jews  Conspire  t^  put  Lazarus  to 

Death . .  . .  .  .12:  10-11 

50.  Rode  Triumphantly  into  the  City, 

Weeping  on  the  Way 21:     1-11.. 11:     1-10.. 19:  29-44.-12:12-19 

After  Entering  and  Looking  about 
in  the  Temple  He  Returned  to 
Bethany ..11:11 

51.  Stayed  All  Night ..11:11,  12.. 

52.  Came  Early  to  City;  On  the  Way 

Cursed  a  Fig-tree 21:  18,  19.  .11:  12-14.. 

Cleansed  the  Temple 21:12,  13. 11:  15-18..  19:  45-48.. 

"Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David". . .  21 :  14-16 . . 

Returned  to  Bethany 21 :   17 

53.  Stayed  All  Night. 21:  17      . . 

54.  Retuming_to    the    City,    Noticed 

Fig-tree  Withered 21:  20-22.  .11:  20-26. . 

Spoke     Parables:     "Two     Sons,"  11:  27 

"Wicked  Husbandman,"  "Marriage  to 

ofKing'sSon" 21:23-22:14.12:  12      ..20:     1-19.. 

Spoke  of  Tribute,  Resurrection 22:  15-33  .12:  13-27 .  ,20:  19-40 . . 

Chief  Commandment 22:  34-40.  .12:  28-34. .       ^ 

Messiah 22:  41-46..  12:  35-37.. 20:  41-44.. 

Warned  against  Scribes 23:     1-39. .  12:  38-40.  .20:  45-47. . 

Widow's  Mite ..12:  41-44.. 21:     1-4   .. 

Greeks     Desire     to     See     Jesus; 

Teaches;  Many  Rulers  Believe . .  12 :  20-50 

On  Olivet.  Spoke  of  Temple ..21:     5-36.. 

And  of  Events  till  His  Return, 
including     "Ten      Virgins"     ana 

"Talents," Chs.  24,  25   .  .13:     1-37. . 

And  of  His  Betrayal 26:     1-5  . . 

55.  Returned  to  Bethany  and  Stayed 

AllNiffht ..  ..21:  37,38.. 

Probably  on  this  Evening   Judas 

Bargained  to  Betray  Jesus 26:  14-16.  .14: 10,  11.  .22:     1-6  . . 

Remained    in    Bethany    all    day 

Wednesday,  as  it  seems . 

On  Thursday  Sent  Peter  and  John 

to  Prepare  the  Passover 26:  17-19. .  14:  12-16.  .22:     7-13. . 

In  the  Evening  came  to  the  City. .  .     26:  20      ..14:17      . .  22:  14 

56.  Strife  for  Precedence .  .22:  24-30. . 

Jesus  Washes  the  Disciples'  Feet ...  . .  13:     1-20 

Pointed  Out  the  Traitor 26:  21-25. .  14:  18-21 .  .22:  21-23.  .13:  21-29 

Judas  Went  Out . .  13:  30 

Lord's  Supper  Instituted 26:  26-29. .  14:  22-25.  .22:  15-20. .  13:  31-35 

Peter  Warned;  Swords  Produced.. .  26:  31-35. .                  .  .22:  31-38. .  13:  36-38 

Spoke  of  Comforter,  Abiding,  Per-  Chs. 

secution,  etc ..  14,  15,  16 

Intercessory  Prayer . .  17 

Went  to  Gethsemane 26:  30      .  .14:  26-31.  .22:  39      .  .18:  1 

67.  Agony  in  Gethsemane 26:  36-46. .  14:  32-42.  .22:  40-46. . 

Arrest 26:  47-58.. 14:  43-52.. 22:  47-53.. 18:     2-12 

Taken  Before  Annas . .  18:  13 

Taken  to  Caiaphas ,  26:  57       . .  14:  53       .  .22:  54       . .  18:  14,  15 

Preliminary  Examination  Before 

Sanhedrin,  1.00or2.00A.M 26:  58-66.. 14:  54-64..  ..18:  18-24 

During  this  time  occurred  Peter's  18:  15-17 

Denial. 26:  69-75.  .14:  66-72.  .22:  55-62..  &  25-27 
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Left  for  some  time  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Mob;  Ridiculed, 

Instated,  Spit  Upon,  Smitten 26:  67-68. .  14:  65 

At  Day-break  Formidly  Con- 
demned by  the  Sanhedrin 27:   1         . .  15:     1 

Bound  and  Led  to  Pilate 27:  2        . .  15:     1 

First  Trial  Before  Pilate 27:  11-14. .  15:     2-5  . 

Taken  to  Herod 

Brought  Again  to  Pilate 

Jews  Demand  Release  of  Barabbas.     27:  15-23..  15:     6-14. 
Jesus       Condemned,         Scourged 

Abused 27:  24-30.  .15:  15-20. 

Pilate  Seeks  Again  to  Release 

Jesus  Led  to  Crucifixion 27:  31-33 . .  15:  20-22 . 

58.  Crucified  about  9.00  a.m 27:  34-38 . .  15:  23-28 . 

"Father,  Formve  Them." 

Soldiers  Divide  Garments 

Reviled  by  Multitudes 27:  39-44 . .  15:  29-32 . 

"This  day  Shalt  Thou  be  with  Me" . 
"Woman,  Behold  Thy  Son;  Son, 

Behold  Thy  Mother." 

Three  Hours  Darkness 27:  45      . .  15:  33 

"My  GodI   My  GodI  Why  Hast 

Thou  forsaken  me?" 27:  26,  47 ..  15:  34,  35 . 

"I  Thirst." 

"It  IB  finished." 27:  48,  49.  .15:  36      . 

"Father,  into  Thy  Hands  I  Com- 
mend my  Spirit." 

Jesus  Dies 27:  50       . .  15:  37 

Veil  of  Temple  Rent,  Earthquake, 

Graves  Opened 27:  51-53. .  15:  38-41 . 

Jesus'  Side  Pierced 

Body  Removed  and  Buried 27:  57-61 . .  15:  42-47. 

Dunng  the  Sabbath  the  Body  lay 
in  the  Tomb.  At  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath  the  Jews  set  a  Watch 27:  62-66. . 

59.  Rose  from  Tomb  in  the  Early  Morn- 

ing; Angels  ai)peared 28:     1-4   . . 

Women  coming  and  seeing  the 
Tomb  empty,  retimied  to  tell  the 

Disciples 28:     5-8  . .  16:     1-11 , 

Peter  and  John  come 

Jesus  appeared  (first)  to  Mary .... 

Appeared  to  other  Women 28:    9,  10. . 

60.  Appeared  to  Two  Disciples  on  the 

way  to  Emmaus ..  16: 12,  13 

Later  appeared  to  Peter;  place  not 
known 

61.  Appeared  and  ate  with  Disciples  in 

tne  Evening;  Breathed  upon  Them 

the  Holy  Ghost . .  16:  14 

Thomas  absent,  doubts 

62.  Appeared  to  Disciples  a  week  later, 

and  showing  Hands  and  Feet,  con- 
vinced Thomas 

63.  Appeared  at  Early  Dawn,  after  Dis- 

ciples had  spent  a  Fruitless  night 
Fishing;  Great  Draught  of  Fishes; 
Peter  pledges  Love 


LUKE. 


.22:  63-65. 

.22:  66-71. 
.23:  1 
.23:  2-5  . 
.23:  6-11. 
.23:11,  12. 
.23:  13-23. 

.23:24,25. 

.23:  26-32! 

.23:  33 
.23:  34 
.23:  34 
.23:  35-37. 
.23:  38-43. 


.23:44,45. 
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JOHN. 


18:  28-35 

18:39,40 

19:     1-5 
19:     5-16 
.19:16,  17 

19:  18-22 
19:23,24 


.19:  25-27 
.19:  25-27 


..19:28,29 
..19:  30 

.23:  46 

.23:  46-49. 19:  30 


..19:  31-37 
.23:  50-56..  19:  38-42 


24: 
24: 

1-11. 
12 

.20: 
.20: 
.20: 

1,    2 

3-10 

11-18 

24: 

13-35. 

24: 

34 

24: 

36-48. 

.20: 
.20: 

19-23 
24,25 

.20: 

26-29 

..21:  1-25 
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64.  Appeared  to  Disciples  on  a  Moun- 
tain of  Galilee;  Spoke  Great  Com- 
mission      28:  16-20.. 16:  16-18.. 

This  appearance  was  probably 
identical  with  that  named  in  I. 
Cor.  15:86. 

66.  Led  His  Disciples  out  to  Bethany, 

and  Ascended  to  Heaven  on  Fri-  Acts, 

day,  May  18th .  .16:  19      .  .24:  49-63. .   1:     4-12 
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Note. — The  references  are  to  the  numbers  at  head  of  paragraphs,  and  in  the  circles  in  the 
Chart. 


CHAPTER. 

PAR. 

CHAPTER. 

PAR. 

CHAPTER. 

PAR. 

CHAPTER. 

PAR. 

3:  13-17 

1 

9:  35-38 

23 

15:  21-28 

28 

21:17 

53 

4:  1-11 

2 

10: 1-42 

23 

15:  29-39 

29 

Ch8.22,23,24 

4:12 

9 

11:1-30 

16 

16:  1-12 

30 

25 

54 

4:  13-25 

11 

12: 1-21 

12 

16:  13-28 

32 

26:  1-5 

54 

Chs.  5,  6,  7 

13 

12:  22-52 

18 

17:1-24 

33 

26:6-13 

49 

8:2-4 

11 

13: 1-52 

18 

17:24-27 

34 

26:  14-20 

55 

8:  5-13 

14 

13:  53-58 

22 

18:  1-35 

34 

26:  21-35 

56 

8:  14-17 

11 

14:  1-12 

23 

19:1,2 

37 

26:  36-75 

57 

8:  18-27 

18 

14:  13 

24 

19:  3-30 

46 

27: 1-33 

57 

8:  28-34 

20 

14:  14-34 

25 

20:  1-28 

46 

27:  34-66 

58 

9:1 

20 

14:  35,  36 

26 

20:  29-34 

47 

28:  1-10 

59 

9:2-9 

12 

15:  1-20 

27 

21:1-11 

50 

28:  16-20 

64 

9:  10-35 

21 

21:12-19 

52 

IWlA^F^I^. 


1:9 

1 

4:35-41 

19 

8:  27-38 

32 

13: 1-37 

54 

1:  10,  11 

1 

5:1-20 

20 

9:1 

32 

14:3-9 

49 

1:12,  13 

2 

5:21-43 

21 

9:  2-33 

33 

14:  10-27 

55 

1:14,15 

9 

6:  1-29 

22 

9:34-50 

34 

14: 18-31 

56 

1:16-45 

11 

6:  30-32 

24 

10:1 

37 

14:  32-72 

57 

2: 1-14 

12 

6:  34-53 

25 

10:  2-45 

46 

15:  1-22 

57 

2: 15-22 

21 

6:  54-56 

26 

10:  46-52 

47 

15:  23-47 

58 

2:  23-28 

12 

7:  1-23 

27 

11:1-10 

50 

16:  1-11 

59 

3: 1-12 

12 

7:  24-30 

28 

11:11,12 

51 

16:  12,  13 

60 

3:  13-19 

13 

7:  31-37 

29 

11:12-19 

52 

16:14 

61 

3:  20,  21 

14 

8:  1-10 

29 

11:20-33 

53 

16: 15-18 

64 

3:22-35 

18 

8:  11-21 

30 

12:  1-44 

54 

16:  19 

65 

4: 1-34 

18 

8:  22-26 

31 

I^1LJI-CE>. 


3:  21-23 

1 

8:1-3 

17 

10: 26-37 

38 

19:29-44 

50 

4:  1-13 

2 

8:  4-21 

18 

10:  38-42 

41 

19:  45-48 

52 

4:  14,  15 

9 

8:  22-25 

19 

11:1-13 

38 

20:  1-47 

54 

4:  16-30 

10 

8:  26-39 

20 

11:14-54 

39 

21:1-38 

54 

4:31,32 

U 

8:  40-56 

21 

12: 1-59 

39 

22:  1-14 

55 

4:  33-44 

11 

9:  1-10 

22 

13:  1-35 

40 

22: 16-39 

66 

5:  1-16 

11 

9:10 

24 

14: 1-24 

43 

22:  40-71 

57 

5: 17-28 

12 

9:11-17 

25 

14:25lo 

25 

23:  1-32 

67 

5:  29-39 

10 

9:  18-27 

32 

17:  10 

44 

23:  33-36 

58 

6:  1-12 

12 

9:28-45 

33 

17:  19  to 

24:  1-12 

59 

6:  13-49 

13 

9:  46-50 

34 

18:14 

44 

24: 13-35 

60 

7:  1-10 

14 

9:  51-56 

36 

18:  15-34 

46 

24:  36-48 

61 

7:11-17 

15 

9:  57-60 

18 

18:  35-43 

47 

24:  49-53 

65 

7: 18-35 

16 

9:  61-62 

37 

19:  1-28 

47 

7:36-50 

17 

10:  1-24 

37 

JOMl>4. 


1:19-28 
1:32,33 
1:29-51 
2:1-11 
2: 12,  13 
2:14-26 
3:  1-22 
4:1-3 
4:  4-45 


2 

1 
3 
4 
5 
6 
6 
0 
7 


4:46-54 
5: 1-47 
6:  1-4 
6:5-21 
6:  22-71 
7:2-10 
7:  11  to 

10:21 

10:22-40 


8 
9 
24 
25 
26 
34 

35 
41 


10:41,42 

42 

11:1-16   • 

44 

11:17-54 

45 

11:54-57 

46 

12:  1-11 

49 

12:12-19 

50 

12:20-50 

54 

13:  1-38 

56 

14,15,16,17 

56 

18:  1 
18:  2-40 
19:  1-17 
19:  18-48 
20:  1-18 
20: 19-25 
20:  26-29 
21:1-26 


56 
57 
57 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 
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Note, — The  references  are  to  tfie  numbers  at  head  of  paragraphed  and  in  the  circlee  in  the 
Chart. 


Agony 57 

Anointed 17,  49 

Appearances  after  Resurrection, 

59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 

"Are  Few  Saved?" 40 

Arrest  Discussed 35 

Arrest  Attempted 41 

Arrest  and  Trial 57 

Asleep  on  Sea 19 

Ascension 65 

Baptized 1 

Bethabara,  Withdrew  to 41 

Blasphemy  Spoken  of 18 

Blessed  by  a  Woman 39 

Blessed  Little  Children 46 

Chief  Commandment 54 

aeansed  Temple 6,  52 

Com,  Plucking  of    on    Sabbath    De- 
fended  12 

Crucifixion 58 

Death,  and  Resurrection,  His,  Spoken 

of 32,  46,/Scg. 

Disciples  Secured 3,  12 

Divorce  Spoken  of 46  Seq. 

Ephraim,  Withdrew  to 45 

Faith  Spoken  of 44 

Feasted  with  a  Chief  Pharisee 43 

with  Levi 21 

with  Simon,  a  Leper 49 

with  Simon,  a  Pharisee 17 

Feasts,  Jewish: 

Dedication 41 

Passover 6,  9,  24  Seq.,  55  Seq. 

Tabernacles 35 

"FoUoTTing"  Him  Spoken  of. . .  18,  32,  37 

Forgave  Sms 12,  17 

Forgiveness  Spoken  of 34,  44 

Friends  Alarmed 14 

Greatest,  Who  Is? 34 

Greeks  Desire  to  See  Jesus 54 

Hem  of  His  Garment  Touched 21,  26 

Herod  Desires  to  See  Jesus 23 

Hypocrisy  Rebuked 40 

John  Baptist,  Beheaded 23 

Imprisoned 9 

Sent  Disciples  to  Jesus 16 

Judas  Bargained  to  Betray  Jesus 55 

"Lamb  of  God,"  Jesus 3 

Lawyer  Replied  to 38 

Lazarus,  Jesus  Called  to  Heal 44 

Leaven  of  Pharisees 30,  39 

Levi  called 12 

Life  of  Jesus  Threatened 10,  12,  35 

Lord's  Supper  Instituted 56 

Marriage,  Jesus  Present  at 4 

Messengers  Sent  Out 36 

Messiahship,  His 3,  7,  16,  41,  54 

Miracles: 

Draught  of  Fishes 11,  63 

Five  Thousand  Fed 25 

Fig  Tree  Cursed 52 

Four  Thousand  Fed 29 

General 6 


Miracles: 
Healings: 

Blind; 21,31,35,47 

Centurion's  Servant 14 

Deaf  Man 29 

Demoniacs II,  20 

Dropsy 43 

Dumb  Possessed 18,  21,  39 

General.  11  Seq.,  12,  25,  26,  37  Seq. 

Impotent  Man 9 

Innrm  Woman 40 

Issue  of  Blood 21 

Leprosy 11  Seq.,  37 

Limatic 33 

Malchus'  Ear 57 

Multitudes 26 

Nobleman's  Son 8 

Paralytic 12 

Peter's  Mother-in-Law 11 

Syrophoenician  Maid 28 

Withered  Hand 12 

Raised  to  Life: 

Daughter  of  Jairus 21 

Lazarus 45 

Widow's  Son 15 

Stater  in  Fish's  Mouth 34 

Stilled  the  Storm. . . .  T 19 

Walked  on  Sea  of  Galilee 25  Seq. 

Water  Made  Wine 4 

"Mother,  Sister,  Brother" 18 

Mother,  John's,  Request  of  Denied. .  .46 

Nicodemus.  Taught 6 

Defended  Jesus 35 

Offenses  Spoken  of 34,  44 

Parables: 

Barren  Fig  Tree 40 

Draw  Net 18 

Friend  at  Midnight 38 

Goodly  Peari 18 

Good  Samaritan 38 

Good  Shepherd 35 

Great  Supper 43 

Hid  Treasure 18 

'     Laborers  in  Vineyard 46  Seq. 

Leaven 18,  40 

Lost  Piece  of  Silver 44 

Lost  Sheep 34,  44 

Marriage  of  King's  Son 54 

Mustard  Seed 18,  40 

Pharisee  and  Publican 44 

Pounds 47 

Prodi^  Son 44 

Rich  Fool 39 

Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 44 

Seed  Growing  Secretly 18 

Sower 18 

Talents 54 

Tares 18 

Ten  Virgins 64 

Two  Debtors 17 

Two  Sons 54 

Unjust  Judge 44 

Unjust  Steward 44 
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Parables: 

Unmerciful  Servant 34 

Wicked  Husbandman 54 

Prayer,  Jesus  Engaged  in. .  11,  12,  25,  56 

Rejected 10,  22,  36 

Resurrection,  General  Spoken  of 54 

Resurrection  of  Jesus 59 

Ruler  Replied  to 46  Sea, 

Samaritan  Woman  Conversed  with. .  .  7 

Self-Denial  Spoken  of 44 

Sermon  on  the  Mount 13 

Seventy  Sent  Out 37 

Signs  Spoken  of 18,  30 


Swine  Destroyed 20 

Tax  Paid 34 

Temptation 2 

Transfiguration 33 

Tribute  Spoken  of 55 

Triumphal  Entry 40 

Twelve,  The: 

Chosen 13 

Sent  Out 23 

Return 24 

Washed  Disciples'  Feet .56 

Wept  Over  Jerusalem 50 

Widow's  Mite 54 


APPENDIX- 
PALESTINE. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Latitude,  31*  5'  to  33°  25'  N.  Longitude,  34*>  30'  to  36*  00'  E.  Mean  annual 
average  of  temperature,  66.5®.  Average  temperature  of  January — coldest  month — 
49.4®.  Average  temperature  of  August — ^warmest  month — 79.3®.  Average  rainfall — 
36.5  inches.  Seasons:  1.  Seed-time,  October-December;  2.  Winter,  December-Febru- 
ary: 3.  Cold,  February-April;  4.  Harvest,  April-Jime;  5.  Heat,  Jime-August: 
6.  Summer,  August-October.  Snow  falls  nearly  every  winter.  Fruits  and  agricultural 
products,  same  as  in  temperate  and  warmer  climates. 

CONQUESTS. 

By  Israel  imder  Joshua,  B.  C.  1451-1425;  Northern  part,  by  Sar«)n  of  As^pia,  B.  C. 
721;  Southern  part,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  C.  606;  all,  by  Cynis  of  Persia,  B.  C.  536;  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  332;  by  Pompey  of  Rome,  B.  C.  63;  Rebellion  suppressed 
and  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus  of  Rome,  A.  D.  70;  Conquered  by  Mohammedans, 
A.  D.  637;  by  Crusaders.  A.  D.  1099;  by  Mohammedans  agam,  A.  D.  1187;  by  Turks, 
A.  D.  1517,  who  still  hold. 


AREAS. 

Palestine  Pro|>er,  35  miles  (av.)  by  130  miles. 
Sea  of  Galilee,  8  miles  by  15  miles. 


Dead  Sea,  10  miles  by  46  miles. 


ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

Mt.  of  Beatitudes— Kurun  Hattin— 1200  feet.  Mt.  Carmel,  1750  feet.  Mt.  Ebal, 
3075  feet.  Mt.  Gerizim,  2849  feet.  Mt.  Gilboa,  1715  feet.  Mt.  Hermon,  9000  feet. 
Jerusalem,  2528  feet.  Mt.  Nebo,  2670  feet.  Mt.  Olivet,  2665  feet.  Mt.  Tabor,  2000 
feet.     Table  Lands  east  of  Jordan,  3000  feet. 

DEPRESSIONS  BELOW  THE  SEA  LEVEL. 

Dead  Sea,  1300  feet.     Sea  of  Galilee,  682  feet. 

DISTANCES,  APPROXIMATELY,  IN  MILES. 

Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  1.5.  Jerusalem  to  Bethabara,  25.  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem. 
6.  Jerusalem  to  Capernaum,  via  Per»a,  100.  Jerusalem  to  Capernaum,  via  Jericho  ana 
Jordan  Valley,  85.  Jerusalem  to  Capernaum,  via  Samaria  and  Nazareth,  85.  Jerusalem 
to  Csesarea,  50.  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  7.5.  Jerusalem  to  Ephraim,  8.  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  18.  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  15.  Jerusalem  to  Joppa,  30.  Capernaum  to  Cana, 
17.  Capernaum  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  30.  Capernaum  to  Nazareth,  25.  Capernaum  to 
Tyre,  25.  Capernaum  to  Mt.  of  Beatitudes.  7.  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Dead  Sea,  direct,  60. 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  Dead  Sea  by  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  200.  Temple  to  Gethsemane, 
300  yards. 
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.  RULERS  OF  PALESTINE  DURING  NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.    (1) 

NAME.  TITLE.  DOMINION.  PERIOD. 

Augustus  CsDsar Emperor Roman  Empire B.  C.  30-A.  D.  14. 

Tiberius  Caesar Emperor Roman  Empire A.  D.  14-A.  D.  37 

Caius  Caligula Emperor Roman  Empire A.  D.  37- A.  D.  41. 

Claudius Emperor Roman  Empire A.  D.  41-A.  D.  54. 

Nero Emperor Roman  Empire A.  D.  54-A.  D.  68. 

Herod  the  Great *King All  Palestine B.  C.  47-B.  C.  4. 

Archelaus fTetrarch Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  B.  C.  4-A.  D.  6. 

Coponius Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  6- A.  D.  9. 

Marcus  Ambivius Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  9- A.  D.  12. 

Annius  Rufus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  12-A.  D.  15. 

Valerius  Gratus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  15-A.  D.  26. 

Pontius  Pilate Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  26-A.  D.  36. 

Marcellus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  36-A.  D.  37. 

Marullus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .A.  D.  37-A.  D.  40. 

Publius  Petronius Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .A.  D.  40-A.  D.  42. 

Herod  Antipas tJTetrarch Galilee  and  Perjea B.  C.  4- A.  D.  38. 

Herod  Philip fTetrarch Bashan  District B.  C.  4-A.  D.  34. 

Herod  Agrippa  I Iving.  •  •  - Bashan  and  Syria A.  D.  37-A.  D.  44. 

Herod  Agrippa  I King Galilee  and  Peraea.  .  .   A.  D.  38-A.  D.  44. 

Herod  Agrippa  I JKmg All  Palestine A.  D.  41-A.  D.  44. 

Herod  Agrippa  II ^King Bashan  and  Abilene..  .A.  D.  52-A.  D.  70. 

Cuspius  radus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  44  (?)-A.D.46. 

Tiberius  Alexandre.  . .  .Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .A.  D.  47-A.  D.  49. 

Ventidius  Cumanus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria. .  .  A.  D.  49- A.  D.  53. 

A.  Claudius  Felix Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  53-A.  D.  55. 

Fortius  Festus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria. .  .  A.  D.  55-A.  D.  62. 

Albinus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  62- A.  D.  64. 

Gessius  Florus Procurator Judea  and  Samaria.  .  .  A.  D.  64- A.  D.  65. 

(1)  During  all  of  New  Testament  times,  Palestine  was  a  dependency  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  *Slew  the  Innocents.  fSon  of  Herod  the  Great.  {Slew  John  the  Baptist. 
JGrandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  Slew  the  Apostle  James.  II Great-grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great.     The  Herod  before  whom  Paul  ms^e  his  defense,  Acts  xxvi. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CHART. 

The  Colored  Circles  represent  the  recorded  events.  —  The 
Number  in  each  Circle  relates  to  a  corresponding  number  in  the 

ACCOMPANYING     OUTLINE     ANT)     INDEXES. — ThE     COLORED    CONNECTING 

Band  represents  the  Journeys  of  Jesus. — Chronology  is  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  Chart. 

Qeooraphical  Location  of  events  is  shown:  1st.  As  to  the 
North  and  South,  same  as  on  a  map. — ^2d.  As  to  the  particltj^^r 
Province  of  Palestine  in  which  the  Event  or  Journey  occltired,  by 
the  color  of  the  Circles  or  of  the  Connecting  Band;  that  is, 
Red  signifies  Judea;  YELLOW,  Samaria;  BLUE,  Galilee;  Purple, 
Phcenicia;  BROWN,  Philip's  Tetrarchy;  QREEN,  PERiBA. — A  short 
Red  Line  connected  with  a  Circle  or  Cont^ecting  Band,  signifies 
A  Miracle;  if  repeated,  a  group  of  Miracles. — A  short  BLUE  LINE 
in  connection  with  a  Circle  or  Connecting  Band,  signifies  a 
Parable,  each  Separate  Line  representing  a  Parable. — Groups  of 
Blue  Spots  represent  Multitudes  as  mentioned  in  Gospels. — Groups 
of  Red  Spots  represe.nt  Believers  Secured,  as  mentioned  in 
Gospels. — ^The  INTERROGATION  POINT  in  connection  with  any  Event 
signifies  that  the  Chronology  is  in  question. — TITLES  IN  RED  and 
Large  Circles,  mark  important  Events. 
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